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PREFACE. 


Tms  Text-book  of  Botany  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
present  state  of  otir  knowledge  of  botanical  science.  Its  purpose  is  not  only 
to  describe  the  phenomena  of  plant-life  which  are  already  accurately  known,  but 
also  to  indicate  those  theories  and  problems  in  wliich  botanical  research  is  at 
present  especially  engaged;  the  arrangement  of  the  material  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  separate  subjects  are  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Detailed 
discussions  of  questions  of  minor  importance  have  been  avoided,  as  these 
would  only  mar  clearness  of  outline  in  the  design;  critical  remarks  have  been 
introduced  occasionally  where  they  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  determine 
facts,  or  to  justify  the  views  taken  on  matters  of  fimdamental  importance. 

The  historical  development  of  botanical  views  and  theories  does  not  seem 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  a  Text-book  of  Botany,  and  would  only  interfere 
with  the  unity  of  design  of  the  work.  It  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to 
quote  scientific  works  which  have  only  a  historical  interest.  In  the  references 
which  will  be  found  in  the  work  the  chief  object  has  been  to  introduce  the 
student  to  those  writings  in  which  he  will  find  a  fuller  discussion  of  those  parts 
of  the  subject  which  have  been  only  touched  on  briefly.  In  some  cases  the 
writings  of  others  have  been  quoted  because  they  represent  views  different  from 
those  of  the  author,  and  because  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  student  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  judgment  for  himself.  Others  again  of  the  references  are  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  citing  the  authorities  on  which  reliance  is  placed  for  state- 
ments that  have  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  author's  own  observation. 
The  reader  of  this  work  will  at  least  learn  the  names  and  standing  of  those 
workers  who  have  in  recent  times  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  science 
of  which  it  treats. 

I  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  illustrations  are  original,  many  of  thera 
the  result  of  laborious  investigation.  Where  they  have  been  copied  the  name  of 
the  author  from  whom  they  are  borrowed  is  in  each  case  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion ;  illustrations  from  other  sources  are  used  only  when  the  objects  themselves 
have  not  been  accessible,  or  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  better  ones. 

The  Table  of  Contents  will  give  sufficient  indication  of  the  plan  of  the 
work;  tlie  Index  should  be  consulted  for  references  to  other  pans  of  the  book 
where  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  will  be  found  when  their  meaning  does 
lot  appear  in  any  particular  passage. 


TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 

In  introducing  to  ihc  English  public  Sachs's  '  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik '  in  an 
English  forni,  the  translator  believes  that  he  is  supplying  a  want  wliich  has  long 
been  felt  by  English  botanical  students.  Our  own  literature  has  not  at  present 
produced  any  work  at  once  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  so  minute  and 
accurate  in  its  detaOs, — qualities  which  have  recommended  the  German  work  to 
every  one  familiar  with  that  language. 

In  the  notes  the  citations  of  autliorities  have  been  somewhat  increased.  It  has 
also  seemed  desirable  sometimes  to  depart  from  the  author's  rule  of  passing  over 
authorities  whose  interest  is  now  chiefly  historicaL  References  have  been  given 
to  English  and  French  translations  of  many  of  the  papers  and  memoirs  quoted, 
as  these  are  at  any  rate  often  more  accessible  in  this  country  than  the  originals. 

On  several  points  additional  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  footnotes. 
With  respect  to  these  the  translator  has  to  acknowledge  the  kind  help  of  numerous 
scientific  friends,  amongst  whom  he  may  more  especially  mention  Professor  W.  C. 
Williamson,  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  and  Professor  W.  R.  M^  Nab.  In  the  selection  of 
English  expressions  for  German  technical  terms  he  has  also  in  many  instances  had 
Tecoarse  to  their  advice.  One  case  of  great  difficulty  may  be  pointed  to  in  *  Stoff- 
vechsel';  as  an  equivalent  to  this  the  term  'Metastasis'  has  been  used.  It  had 
already  been  employed  in  a  more  restricted  although  analogous  way  by  Graham; 
speaking  of  the  mutability  of  colloids  due  to  internal  molecular  rearrangements, 
that  distinguished  chemist  says,  '  Their  existence  is  a  continued  metastasis '  (Journ. 
Chem.  Soc.  1862,  p.  217). 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  German  work  has  been  passing  through  the  press 
concurrendy  with  the  prinring  of  this  edition.  Where  possible  the  new  matter 
introduced  into  it,  or  the  new  views  adopted  by  the  author,  are  referred  to  in 
the  footnotes  to  the  present  edition.  The  new  classiiication  of  Cellular  Crypto- 
gams adopted  by  Sachs  will  be  found  at  p.  847. 

A,  W.  B. 


LOXDOK,  February  1675. 


ERRATA. 

P.  i6, 1.  Y^frwn  hottotftf  and  daeription  to  Fig,  13 ;  Jbr  antheridium  read  globule. 

P,  ag,  1.  4/rem  bottom ;  c^er  Bordered  Pits  insert  re/erenee  to  footnote  2. 

P.  30, 1.  i8,^r  exospores  read  exospore. 

P«  *4*^''  ''*  of  footnote ;  for  p.  254  read  p.  252. 

P,  65, !.  12  from  bottom ;  for  Salms-Laubach  read  Solms-Laubach. 

P.  65,  last  line;  for  Gingko  biloba  read  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 

P.  83, 1.  2 ;  for  colourless  read  coloured. 

P.  xoi,  1.  5 ;  deU  previous. 

P.  101, 1.  6 ;  for  cannot  be  read  has  not  been. 

P.  106, 1.  19 ;  for  bundle  read  bundles. 

P.  1 12, 1.  3 ;  for  Asclepiadae  read  Asclepiadese. 

P.  147, 1.  40 ;  for  root-bearers  read  rhizophores. 

P.  14S,  footnote ;  for  Oaniopsis  read  Calliopsis. 

P.  24X ;  omit  ird footnote, 

P.  2$^,f6otnote;  for  Rees  read  Reess. 

P.  379, 1.  6  from  bottom ;  for  p.  287  read  p.  391. 

P.  387,  deteription  to  Ftg,  207 ;  for  antheridia  read  globules. 

P.  288,  descr^tion  to  Fig,  308 ;  for  antheridium  read  globule. 

P.  296, 1,  3  of  footnote ;  for  Synopsia  read  Synopsis. 

P-  l^ltfrst  Une  of  description  to  Fig,  223  ;  for  its  read  a. 

P.  327, 1.  9 from  bottom;  for  colourless  cells  elongated  in  a  parenchymatous  manner  read 

elongated  colourless  parenchymatous  cells. 
P.  340;  the  reference  in  footnote  to  Ra^  Societfs  publication  should  follow  that  to  Ho/meister's 

papers. 
P.  361,  h  4  from  bottom;  for  the  single  read  a  single. 
P.  454, 1.  II  of  footnote;  dele  entire. 
P.  456, 1.  6  from  bottom;  dele  the  first  archegonium. 
P.  585,  ].  14 ;  for  Balanophorse  read  Balanophoreae. 
P.  647, 1,  ^from  bottom ;  for  Sect.  8  read  Sect.  7. 
P.  ^^Oifootnote;  for  Ailanthus  malabarica  read  Ailantus  excclsa. 
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BOOK    I. 

GENERAL    MORPHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    THE    CELL, 

Sect.  i.      Preliminary   Inquiry  into   the   Nature   of  the   Cell. — The 

substance  of  plants  is  not  homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of  small  structures, 
generally  indistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  each  of  these,  at  least  for  a  time, 
is  a  ^\vo\e  complete  in  itself,  being  composed  of  solid,  soft,  and  fluid  layers,  different 
in  their  chemical  nature,  and  disposed  concentrically  from  without  inwards.  These 
structures  are  termed  Cells.  For  the  most  part,  a  group  of  them  are  in  close  contact 
and  firmly  united ;  they  then  form  a  Cell-tissue.  But  every  plant  which  completes 
its  term  of  life  has  at  least  one  period  in  which  certain  cells  separate  themselves 
at  definite  points  from  the  union,  and,  after  isolation,  each  begins  for  itself  a 
separate  course  of  life  (spores,  poUen-grains,  ovum-cells,  gemmae). 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  whole  plant,  the  form,  structure,  and  volume  of 
the  cells  are  subject  to  regular  changes,  and  their  nature  cannot  therefore  be 
inferred  from  the  knowledge  of  one  single  phase,  but  rather  from  the  sum  of 
changes  which  may  be  called  the  life-history  of  the  cell.  And  as,  moreover,  each 
cell  fulfils  its  own  definite  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  /.  e,  is  specially  intended 
for  certain  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes,  so  also  cells  show  a  variety  in  form, 
which  corresponds  to  the  different  functions.  These  differences,  however,  do  not 
usually  arise  until  the  cells  have  passed  through  their  earlier  stages ;  the  youngest 
cells  of  a  plant  are  only  slightly  distinguishable  from  one  another. 

The  law  of  configuration  that  prevails  in  all  cells  is  also  more  cleariy  evident 
in  the  young  state ;  the  more  the  developing  cells  assume  the  special  purposes  for 
which  they  ?xist,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  recognise  this  law.  The  morpho- 
logical law  of  cells,  thus  briefly  pointed  out,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  expound 
more  in  detail. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cells  in  the  living  succulent  parts  of  plants, 
e.  ^.  young   roots,   leaves,   internodes,   fruits,   are   seen  to  be   made   up  of  three 
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In  their  earliest  stale  the  cells  of  ihe  wood  and  cork  of  irecs  show  also 
conditions  of  dcvolopmenL  which  correspond  essenLi;illy  to  those  represented  in 
Fig.  I.  In  these  cells,  however,  a  new  condition  follows  very  soon  after  the 
apjiearance  of  the  cell-sap ;  the  protoplasm  containing  the  nucleus  disappears, 
leaving  the  cell-wall  filled  either  with  air  or  with  water.  Ohler  wood  and  cork 
when  completely  formed  thus  consist  of  a  mere  framework  of  cell-walls. 

But  now  arises  an  important  difference  between  liie  behaviour  of  those  cells 
whicii  enclose  a  protoplasmic  body,  and  of  those  from  which  it  has  already  dis- 
appeared. The  former  only  can  grow,  develop  new  chemical  combinations,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  form  new  cells.  The  latter  arc  never  capable  of  further 
dc%'ek5pment ;  if  they  are  wood,  they  are  of  service  to  the  plant  only  from  their  firm- 
ness, power  of  absorbing  water,  and  from  their  peculiar  form;  if  cork,  they  form 
pfOtecting  envelojMrs  which  surround  the  hving  succulent  cellular  tissue. 

Since  then  no  further  process  of  development  can  take  place  in  the  cells 
which  no  longer  contain  protoplasm,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  latter  is  llie 
proximate  cause  of  growth.  We  shall  see  in  a  future  paragraph  that  the  dc- 
vcloptnent  of  each  coll  begins  with  llie  formation  of  a  protoplasmic  body,  and  that 
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the  ccB-watI  is  also  generated  from  it ;  but  the  relation  of  the  protoplasm  to  cell- 
forautton  is  still  more  strikingly  conspicuous  in  those  cases  in  which  it  continues 
its  life  for  some  lirae  as  a  naked  sharply -defined  solid  body,  and  only  at  a  later 
period  clothes  itself  again  with  a  fresh  cell-wall,  and  again  tikes  up  cell-sap 
within  itself.  We  have  an  excellent  example  of  this  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
Kncaccje.  On  the  fertile  branches  of  these  great  marine  Al^a;,  of  which  we  may 
take  Fucus  rvjimiostfs  as  an  example,  large  cells  are  formed  in  peculiar  receptacles, 
the  Otigonia  (Fic^.  3,  /,  <%'):  the  space  enclosed  by  the  cell  wall  is  densely  filled  with 
fine-gratncd  protoplasm,  which  at  first  presents  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  at   last 
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falls  into  eight  portions,  and  these,  com{)leicly  filling  up  the  cell-cavity  of  the 
oogonium,  press  ag^ainsi  one  another,  and  become  polygonal.  The  wall  of  the 
oogonium  consists  of  two  layers  ;  the  outer  one  splits,  and  the  inner  one  pro- 
trudes in  the  form  of  a  sac,  which  distends  by  absorption  of  water ;  in  ihss 
enlarged  sac  the  ponions  of  protoplasm  become  globular  (Fig.  2,  //);  then  this 
also  bursts,  and  the  protoplasmic  bodies,  now  completely  spherical,  escape.  By  the 
fertilising  action  of  other  smaller  protopUsmic  structures,  tlie  spennatozoids,  these 

spherical  bodies  arc  excited  to 
further  development ;  out  of  the 
interior  of  the  ball  of  protoplasm 
(the  fertilised  ovum)  a  colourless 
substance  next  makes  its  appear- 
ance, which  hardens  into  a  dosed 
cell-wall.  The  newly-formed  cell 
now  grows  in  two  different  direc- 
tions  in  different  m*xiles,  and 
produces  after  further  transforro- 
aiions  (Fig.  2,  Kand  IV)  a  young 
Fucus-plant. 

Still  more  clearly  than  ia 
these  cases  does  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  protoplasmic 
body  of  a  cell  show  itself  in 
the  formation  of  the  swami- 
spores  (zoospores)  of  Algae  and 
of  several  Fungi.  Here  in  many 
cases,  as  in  Stigtoclom'um  tftsfgnt 
(Fig.  3 ;  £,  a),  the  protoplasm- 
sac  of  a  cell  filled  with  cell-sap 
contracts,  lets  the  water  of  tlie 
cell  -  sap  pass  out,  and  forms 
a  solid  roundish  lump,  which, 
escaping  through  an  opening  in 
the  cell-wall,  and  impelled  by  an 
internal  force,  swims  about  in  the 
water  (C).  While  it  is  passing 
out  of  the  cell-wall,  the  proto- 
plasmic body  shows,  by  its  mo- 
tions and  changes  of  form,  that 
it  is  soft  and  extensible;  but,  once  freed,  it  assumes  a  definite  specific  form,  con- 
ditioned by  an  internal  force.  At  last,  usually  after  some  hours,  the  swarm-spore 
comes  to  rest ;  if  killed  by  the  proper  means,  the  protoplasmic  body  contracts 
{E^  Fip)y  and  a  fine  cell-wall  may  now  be  recognised,  which  it  did  not  possess  at 
the  time  of  its  exit,  and  at  the  beginning  of  its  swarming.  When  once  at 
rest»  it  also  changes  its  form,  and  increases  in  volume,  while  fluid  cell-sap  collects 
in  the  iuierior.     The  cell  formed  in  this  way  now  grows  in  a  manner  dependent 
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on  the  specific  nature  of  the  plant ; — in  our  example  it  specially  elongates  itself 
(F*?-  3i  ^  ^^^  ^^h — whereon  new  changes  <in  this  case,  ^.^.,  cell-divisions  I  begin. 

These  examples,  and  many  more  might  be  added,  show  us  that  the  protoplasmic 
tbody  forms  the  cell;  the  cell,  in  the  sense  defined  above,  is  evidently  only  a  further 
I  form  of  development  of  it;  the  formative  forces  proceed  from  it.  It  has  hence 
ibecome  usual  even  to  consider  a  protoplasmic  body  of  this  kind  as  a  cell,  and  to 
HBiKTt^te  it  as  a  naked  membraneless  cell  or  Primordial  Cell;  its  relationship  to  a 
■  ocO  provided  with  membrane  and  cell-sap  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  larva  to  the  per- 
fect ini<rct.  wluch  is  developed  from  the  larva  into  the  more  perfectly  matured  form. 
i  The   development  of  a  swarm-spore,  like  thai  of  a   Fucus-ovura,  shows, — 

as   may   also   Im?   proved    in    the   case   of  every  other  cell. —  that   the   substance 
out  of  which  the  cell-wall  is  formed  was  already  contained  in  the  protoplasm  in 
some  form  or  other  which  could  not  be  recognised ;  and  so  the  formation  of  the 
cell-wall   must   be  regarded  as   a  separation  of  matter  hitherto  contained  in  the 
protoplasm.     In  the  same  manner  the  water  of  the  ccll-sap,  although  taken  up 
from  without,  must   nevertheless   pass  in  through  the  protoplasm  ;   and,  while  it 
,  gathers   inside   as  cell-sap,  it  takes  up   from  it  soluble   substances ;    and   so   far 
pbe  formation   of  the  cell-sap  also   appears  as  a  separation  of  matter  hitlierto 
^contained  in  the  protoplasm.     We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  the  substance  of  the 
Ducleus  also,  where  it  is  present,  was  originally  distributed  in  the  protoplasm,  and 
that  the  nucleus  is  formed  by  the  collection  of  certain  particles  of  protoplasm  at 
the  centre  of  the  growing  cell.      Thus  the  cell  provided  (by  development)  with 
membrane,    nuckus,   and   cell-sap   appears   as   the    result  of  a   differentiation   of 
particles  of  matter  hitherto  contained  in  the  protoplasm.      The  essential  point  is 
[this, —  thai  this  dilTerentiaiion  always,  leads  to  the  formation  of  concentrically  dis- 
poiied  layers,  ilie  outermost  of  which,  the  ccU-wall,  is  firm  and  elastic,  the  middle 
one,  the  protoplasm-sac,  soft  and  inelastic.    If  the  cell,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  at 
ififst  without  any  sap-caviiy,  the  protoplasm  is  the  less  firm  and  more  watery  in  the 
middle,  or  a  nucleus  in  this  case  is  formed,  which,  at  least  in  young  cells,  is  always 
more  watery  than  the  surrounding  protoplasm.     When  at  last  ilie  cell-sap  makes 
,  its    appearance,   the  inner  cavity  of  ihe  cell  is  always   filled   with  actual  tluid,  in 
'%ludi   the   nucleus  often   lakes  up  a  central   position  surrounded   by  protoplasm, 
or,  more  usually,  it  approaches,  together  with  the  protoplasm,  the  circumference 
«  "    '        .p-cavity,  and  becomes  parietal.      So  long  as  that  condition  of  cell-dc- 
»      ,        'L  in  which  the  cell  appears  as  a  sap-cavity  bounded  by  a  membrane  — 
certainly  ihc  one  most  commonly  seen — had  alone  been  obserA-ed,  it  was  correct 
t  ■     o  define  the  cell  as  a  vesicle  j  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  view  does 

I  ,  J  ;  to  many  true  cells,  e.^.  to  young  tissue-cells  (as  Fig.  i,  /I),  of  the  true 
nature  of  which  we  should  gel  but  a  very  ill-defined  conception  were  we  to  regard 
Jhcm  a*  vesicles.  The  term  applies  still  less  to  the  structure  of  swarm-spores 
|ind  of  the  ova  of  Fuci, 

SrcT.  2.  DifEbrence  in  the  Forms  of  Cella,— In  the  conformations  de- 
»cribcd  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  the  development  of  the  cells  seldom  remains 
Moiionary.  StiU  further  changes  of  form  usually  take  place  in  ilie  separate  parts 
of  the  cell.     The  collective   volume  of  the   whole  cell  generally  increases   for  a 
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considerate  time  with  corresponding  increase  of  the  cell-sap  ;  not  imfFequently 
it  mounts  up  to  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousandfdd  the  volume  of  the  cell  at  the 
time  of  its  formation.  During  this  increase,  the  contour — the  collective  fonn — 
of  the  whole  cell,  commonly  undergoes  a  change  ;  if  it  was  at  first  roundish  or 
polyhedral,  it  may  afterwards  become  elongated,  filiform,  bag-like,  prism-shaped 
in  length  or  tabular  in  breadth,  many-armed,  or  branched.  The  cell-wall  may 
increase  ver)*  considerably  in  thickness,  and  this  thickening  is  usually  not  uniform ; 
single  spots  remain  thin,  in  others  the  thickened  membrane  becomes  prominent 
without  or  within  ;  strap-shaped  prominences,  spines,  knobs,  &c.  appear.  In  the 
substance  of  the  cell-wall  itself,  differences  also  manifest  themselves,  which  result 
in  imparting  to  it  greater  finnness,  elasticity,  or  hardness,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
greater  softness  or  pliancy.  The  protoplasm  may,  in  these  processes,  decrease  more 
and  more  in  quantity,  until  at  last  it  forms  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  which  lies 
so  close  to  the  cell-wall  that  it  does  not  become  visible  till  contraction  takes  place ; 
after  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  it  may  even  entirely  disappear. 
But  in  many  other  cases  the  protoplasm  increases  with  the  increase  in  volume 
of  the  cell ;  it  forms  a  thick-walled  sac,  the  substance  of  which  is  endowed  with 
constant  motion,  while  filiform  or  strap-shaped  strings  of  protoplasm  often  pass 
through  the  sap-cavity  of  the  cell  In  those  cells  which  appear  externally  green, 
certain  portions  of  the  protoplasm  become  separated,  and  assume  a  green  colouring ; 
these  particles  of  chlorophyll  may  appear  in  the  form  of  bands,  stars,  or  irregular 
masses ;  but  they  usually  form  numerous  roundish  granules,  and  the  particles  of 
chlorophyll  always  appear  as  parts  of  the  collective  protoplasmic  substance  of  a 
cell.  Sometimes,  mixed  with  the  green  colouring  matter -which  tinges  these  por- 
tions of  the  protoplasm,  are  pigments  of  other  colours,  red,  blue,  or  yellow  (as  in 
Kloridca;,  Osci  11a tori ca;,  and  Diatomaceae) ;  or  the  particles  of  chlorophyll  assume, 
through  changes  in  their  colouring  matter,  other  tints,  mostly  yellow  or  red. 
Colouring  mailers  may  also  appear  as  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap.  The  other  chemical 
comi)ounds  which  are  formed  in  extremely  large  numbers  in  the  cell,  are  mostly 
dissolved  in  the  ctll-sap  ;  but  many  of  them  assume  definite  forms;  thus  arise 
granules  of  fat,  drops  of  oil,  and  frequently  true  crysials  or  crystalline  bodies. 
One  of  the  commonest  granular  compounds  present  in  almost  all  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  Fungi  and  some  Algae  and  Lichens,  is  Starch,  the  grains  of  which 
often  accumulate  in  tiie  cell  in  numbers  greatly  exceeding  all  other  substances. 

*l'ht'  most  perfectly  developed  form  of  cells  is  found  in  certain  families  of  Algae, 
the  Conjugate,  Stphoneap,  and  Diatomaceee.  Since  in  these  cases  one  and  the  same 
cell  unites  in  itself  the  organs  for  all  vegetative  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
many-sidedness  in  the  phenomena  of  life  presents  itself,  the  whole  cell  attains  a  high 
degree  of  dilfercntiation ;  the  separate  parts, — the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasmic  body,  and 
its  contents, — show  a  variety  of  structure  which  docs  not  occur  elsewhere  concurrently 
in  the  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  cell.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  same  cell  has 
in  these  cases  often  to  go  through  the  most  diverse  metamorphoses,  so  that  besides  its 
ni;inil'<iltl  development  as  to  size,  it  also  undergoes  a  series  of  temporary  changes  of  form. 
IlcMu'c  these  forms  of  Aigic  become  of  great  importance  for  an  accurate  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  cell.  (Book  II.  Alga;.)  But  above  all,  these  cells  are  distinguished 
by  this,  -  that,  after  they  have  attained  the  highest  grade  of  development,  they  are  in  a 
conditiini   to  divide  and  to  multiply,  and  at  length,  sooner  or  later,  give  up  their 


cell-wall,  contract  their  protoplasmic  body,  together  witli  all  its  serviceable  contents 
(starch,  oil,  cljlon»pliyll,  &c.).  expel  the  water  of  the  cell-sap,  and  form  a  new  cell. 

We  may  pas?  over  the  innumemhlc  intermediate  forms,  and  turn  cur  attention  at 
once  to  the  other  extreme,  namely  th*>se  plants  of  which  each  usually  consists  of  thoiuiands 
or  even  millions  of  cells,  as  is  tJic  case  with  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams; 
and  in  which  at  the  same  time  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  undergo  an  entirely 
different  morphological  development,  and  are  adapted  to  different  functions  for  the 
support  of  the  whole.  Here  tlien  we  find  tliat  certain  cells  never  attain  their  full 
de\-elopment,  they  remain  constantly  in  the  condition  of  youth  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  I,  A ;  these  however  assist  the  whole  by  continually  giving  rise  to  new 
cells  by  division,  which  then,  on  their  part,  undergo  a  further  development.  Such 
cells,  which  serve  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  pnidncing  new  ones,  are  found  at  the 
extremities  of  all  roots  and  branches,  and  abundantly  at  the  base  of  leaves.  The  cells 
produced  in  these  positions  undergo  a  different  development  according  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  usually  in  such  a  n'ay  that  whole  aggregations  of  them  into  layers  or  strings 
follow  the  same  course  of  development.  Some  grow  quickly  In  all  directions,  their 
wall  remains  thin,  the  great  bulk  of  their  protoplasm  becomes  tninsfonned  into 
chlorophyll,  ihey  are  rich  in  ccU-sap,  and  serve,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  for  as- 
similation, i.  e.  the  production  of  new  organic  sul><jtance,  which  is  formed  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  absorbed  nutritive  material  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  same  plants  the 
cells  extend  greatly  in  length,  their  diameter  remains  small,  they  form  no  chlorophyll; 
a  certain  number  remain  succulent  and  serve  to  ccmduct  certain  assimilated  sub- 
stances ;  other  cells  of  the  siime  string  thicken  their  walls  rapidly  in  many  ways, 
Ihcir  septa  beco?ne  absorbed,  numerous  cells  in  the  same  row  join  into  a  long  tube 
(vessel),  from  which  the  protoplasm  and  the  cell-sap  disappear  ;  they  ser\e  then  as 
air-passages  for  the  interior  of  the  plant.  In  their  neighb4>urhood  are  formed  the 
wood-cells;  they  arc  mostly  fibre-liket  extended  in  length,  their  wall  greatly  thickened, 
and  its  substance  chemically  changed  (ligiiificd);  they  form  collectively  a  timi  frame- 
work which  supports  the  remaining  tissiies,  lends  firmness  and  elasticity  to  the  Mholc, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  rapid  conduction  of  water  through  the  tissues  of 
the  plant.  In  the  tissue  of  tubers,  bulbs,  and  seeds,  most  of  the  cells  remain  thin- 
watled;  they  become  filled  in  the  interior  with  albuminous  substances,  starch,  fat, 
inuline,  Ac,  which  afterwards,  when  new  organs  are  being  formed,  serve  as  material 
for  the  construction  of  new  cells.  In  the  same  maimer  a  considerable  series  of  other 
forms  of  tissue  could  be  addncctl,  cork,  the  testa  of  seeds,  *he  stone  of  stone-fruit,  &c., 
which  all  alike  attain  the  needful  fimmess  and  strength  by  a  peculiar  development 
of  their  cell-walls,  in  order  to  serve  as  protective  envelopes  for  the  other  masses  of 
cells  which  are  still  capable  of  further  development;  their  contents  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  cell-wall  has  assumed  these  properties,  and  their  purp<:i5e  has  been  fulfilled. 

E.-ich  of  the  forms  of  cell  hitherto  spoken  of,  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  plant, 
thus  serves  cspccialjy  or  exclusively  for  one  purpose  only  ;  in  correlation  with  this, 
either  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasmic  body,  the  chlorophyll,  the  cell-sap,  or  its  granular 
deposits,  is  specially  developed.  Very  commonly  these  specialised  cells  lose  the  power 
of  reproduction  and  of  multiplying  by  division ;  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  function, 
they  disapiwar,  or  their  woody  frame-work,  the  cell-wall,  alone  remains.  The  whole 
plant,  of  which  these  cells  form  a  part,  continues  to  remain  as  such;  at  definite  places  it 
possesses  cells,  which,  at  the  proper  time,  again  pro<iuce  new  masses  of  cells,  and  these 
again  are  adapted  to  fulfil  for  the  time  all  these  functions. 


Sect.  3.    Formation  of  Cells',  —  The   fomiation  of  a  new  cell  al^^-ays 
commences  with  the  re-arrangement  of  a  protoplasmic  body  around  a  new  centre ; 


*    II.  von  Mold,  Vcmiischle  Schriflcn  Iwtaniichcn  Inholts,  Tubingen  1845,  pp.  65,  ^4,  362.— 
Schltiilcn  in  Miillci's  Archiv,  1S38,  p.  157.— Ungcr,  Botan.  Zcitung.  1844,  p.  489 ;   II.  v.  Mohl. 
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th*t  uvaX^'j'xaX  rc<^uir*:fl  U  alwayn  afforded  by  protoplasm  already  present;  the  newly 
(oiiMtitul^d  |;roio|/laifmic  tjody  clothes  itself,  sooner  or  later,  wth  a  new  cell-wall. 
'V\\\%  \n  ih<:  only  process  common  to  all  reconstruction  of  cells.  A  description 
which  y^iH'M  triore  into  detail  requires  a  distinction  to  be  at  once  drawn  between 
dlff<:rent  cattcN,  or  we  shall  t>c  led  into  erroneous  generalizations,  since  there  is 
gr«ial  variety  in  the  mo<lc  in  which  new  cells  are  formed. 

It  api^ears  to  me  convenient  and  natural  to  distinguish  three  principal  types : — 
i  I )  'I'he  R<'newal  or  Rejuvenescence  of  a  Cell ;  /.  e.  the  formation  of  one  new  cell 
from  the  wliolc  of  the  ]jrotopIasm  of  a  cell  already  in  existence;  {2)  The  Conju- 
Kaiion  or  ('oulcscence  of  two  (or  more)  protoplasmic  bodies  in  the  formation  of  a 
I'cll ;  (.^)  The  Multiplication  of  a  Cell  by  the  formation  of  two  or  more  protoplasmic 
iKxIirs  out  of  one,  Kach  of  these  types  shows  a  series  of  variations  and  transitions 
inio  tlie  oth(;rH.  Oreat  diverHity  arises,  especially  in  the  multiplication  of  cells. 
Two  casi'M  lire  here  to  be  distinguislicd  first  of  all,  according  as  a  part  only  of  the 
protopliiNtn  of  the  mother-cell  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  new  cells  (Free 
(Vll-forinulion),  or  as  the  whole  mass  passes  over  into  the  daughter-cells  (Division). 
'I'iie  hiHt,  by  far  the  most  common  case,  again  exhibits  variations,  according  as  the 
inasHCH  (»f  protoplasm,  which  become  separated  and  then  collect  around  new  centres, 
expel  water  and  contract,  and  become  globular,  or  not,  and  according  as  the 
cell  wall  is  sr('n'le<l  during  the  division  or  only  after  the  complete  formation  of  the 
nvw  cell,  Aiul  even  after  the  appearance  of  cell-sap  and  nuclei. 

In  the  course  of  the  vegetation  of  a  plant,  different  forms  of  cell-formation 
ure  brought  into  play.  On  Cell-division  depends  the  formation  of  the  vegetative 
parts  of  the  plant,  the  production  of  the  Cell-iissue ;  Free  Cell-formation  occurs  in 
the  pnuluction  of  the  ascospores  of  Fungi  and  Lichens,  and  in  the  embryo-sac  of 
Plmnert>gains  ;  (.\*ll-forniation  by  Conjugation  is  limited,  in  its  typical  form,  to 
Hiunle  groups  (»f  Alg;v  and  Fungi  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  ;  the  Renevral  or 
Rejuvenesionce  of  CVlls  is  fouml  iu  tlic  formation  of  a  single  swarm-spore  out  of 
the  whole  a>uteuts  of  a  vegetative  cell  in  many  Algae ;  and  analogous  phenomena 
tHVur  in  the  sexual  roproiluciion  of  Cryptogams. 

In  whut  t'oUoNvs  1  puriHvsc  tu  give  a  summary  of  the  different  kinds  of  ccll-forma- 
tUm  aeeortliu):  to  the  principles  already  indicated.  The  brevity  required  in  an 
intrtHluctory  treatise  will  l»e  my  excuse  if  1  omit  the  details  necessary  for  a  more 
rteeurrtle  Itnowletljte. 

A.    CWt-lbrmiUion  by  R«new»l  or  B^UTaneftoonoe  of  a  CeU.— A  good  ex- 
amine i»  AtlV^xkxl  in  the  fonnatit>n  i>f  the  swarm-spores  o(  Stigeoclomimm  iMJi^ne  (Fig.  3, 


Ih'Uh.  /c««i»j;.  |sS4^»  >».  ijjt.— N*4-irlu  Ztitschril>  fur  wiss.  BotanUi.  1. 1S44.  p.  34.  HI,  IV,  1S46.  p.  50. 
-  v.  ti«iftutu  VriJMi{;wi|:  i»  iWr  N«tar.  VnrilHir^  iS^o*  p.  IJ9  ci  sc^ — llolmcistcr.  Vvi^lcichcnde 
VuM*uuvhutt|:\-it  ulv»  K*h-  taulx>\^t»ktuti);  kWi  Kni^\^. u.  Cooit,  Lcipxig  iS^i.— De  Buy,  Catersnch- 
wnjivu  alv*  UW  K\nutk'  vtcf  Cvwu^aitttu  tci|ui^  iSjSv  —  Nifegeli.  rftutf«&pltvsw  UBtcnacfaimgen. 
UvU  t  l^(uj;>hciiu.  J«htl\  ftti  »U-.  IVtaiuk.  I.  iSjS,  p|v  i,  *&4.  II.  p.  1.— lIoAnetstcr.  Letirc  *oa 
vkt  IMutuviuvUo.  l.irt|><c^:  i^*,  ^Sn-Wckltti  *  Contrib«itioo«  to  Ftxvtogtsei^  a«  is  T»rior*s  Saecl. 
Mvw.  >ol  \\  ('|\  jiJi  ^ji,  jukI  SvvWitbhjkm  Society.  iS^-:  Bratui'$  R«jitTcoescczK«  was  pabUshed 
b>  tNv  Kj>  S.vtvtv  iu  |i<^  wkI  likxv  Mvw.  i$;j;;  ao'i  N4^:«U  «a  V^ctaUe  Cells  br  the  same 
S-vKt^  iu  iN.vu  K<|x4t>  Au\)  I^KiMtr^  Ml  BMuty,  18^5  anl  1$^] 


pa^e  4);  the  whole  contents  of  a  vegetative  cell  of  a  ritaincnt  contracts,  expels  a 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap;  the  arrangement  of  the  diHercntiatctl  prtito- 
plasmic  body  is  changed,  the  bands  of  chlorophyll  disappear  ;  its  form  alters  as  it 
e^'apcs  from  its  cell-wall  ;  from  almost  cylindrical, 
the  protoplasmic  body  becomes  ovoid,  and  shows  a 
broad  green  and  a  narrower  hyaline  end  ;  after  the 
swarming  is  completed,  the  latter  becomes  the  b;i**e, 
the  green  end  alone  grows  at  the  apex  as  soon  as  the 
new  cell  clothes  iUself  with  a  celt-wall.  The  obsena- 
lions  of  Pringsheim  on  t)cdogonium  also  show  that 
the  direction  of  growth  of  the  renewed  cell  Is  at  right 
angles  to  the  original  direction  of  growth  before  the 
renewal;  for  the  hyaline,  or  rooting-end  of  the  swarm- 
^ore,  which  afterwards  attaches  itself,  is  formed  on 
the  side  (Fig.  4,  jI,  £),  not  at  the  upper  or  lower 
end  of  the  protoplasmic  body.  An  essentially  differ- 
ent arrangement  in  space  of  the  entire  protoplasmic 
t>ody  of  the  cell  also  takes  place  ;  the  transverse  be- 
comes the  longer  diameter  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant 
arising  from  it.  The  material  remains,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  the  same,  but  its  arrangement  is  different ; 
this  is  morphologically  detenninatc,  and  every  new 
formation  of  cells  depends  essentially  on  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  protoplasm  already  in  existence  ; 
hence  the  rejuvenescence  of  a  cell  not  only  may  but 
must  be  regarded  morphologically  as  the  formation  of 
a  new  one. 

B.  Cell -formation  by  Conjugation. — The  proto- 
plasmic bodies  of  two  or  more  cells  coalesce  to  form 
one  common  protoplasmic  body  which  surrounds  itself 
with  a  cell-wall,  and  becomes  endowed  with  the  other 
properties  of  a  cell.     For  the  elucidation  of  this  process, 

which  presents  many  variations,  we  may  observe  the  or  M'(id4oi!^.!i^-'^.''^"^^ 
conjugation  of  one  of  our  commonest  filamentous  .WgXj    i^'*^,^'' jh*^",  ,'^ 

Spirtajra  loagata  (Figs.  5,  6).     Each  filament  (Fig.  5)     oi  ttw  wi.oic  pr-t  .  _      .  .1^ 

consists  of  a  row  of  similar  cylindrical   cells,  each  of    (xasa).    (After  i>rt>iiiUM^,  jahrt^  ror  «Uk 
which  contains  a  protoplasm  -  sac  ;  this  encloses  a  re-     »*<■»■  i* '■> 
latively   large   quantity   of   cell  -  sap,    in   the    midst   sjf 

which  hangs  a  nucleus,  enveloped  in  a  small  m:iss  of  protoplasm,  and  attached  to 
the  sac  by  threads  of  the  same  substance;  in  the  sac  lies  a  band  of  chlorophyll, 
which  is  spirally  coiled,  and  at  definite  places  contains  grains  of  starch,  lu  this 
case  the  conjugation  always  takes  place  between  the  adjacent  cells  of  two  more 
or  less  parallel  filaments.  A  preparation  is  made  for  it  by  the  formation  of  lateral 
protuberances,  as  represented  in  Fig.  5,  a  \  these  continue  to  grow  until  they 
meet  (A).  The  protoplasm-sac  of  each  cell  concerned  then  contracts;  it  detaches 
itself  sharply  from  the  surrounding  cell-wall ;  rounds  itself  into  an  ellipsoidal  form, 
and  contracts  still  more  by  expulsion  of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap.  This  occurs 
simultaneously  in  the  two  conjugating  cells.  Next  the  cell-wall  ojwns  between  the 
two  protuberances  (Fig-  6,  *»),  and  one  of  the  two  ellipsoidal  protoplasmic  bodies 
forces  itself  into  the  connecting  channel  thus  formed  ;  it  glides  slowly  through  it 
into  the  other  cell-cavity,  and  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  protoplasmic  body  con- 
tained in  it,  they  coalesce  (Fig.  6,  a).  After  complete  union  (Fig.  6,  b)  the  united 
body  is  again  ellipsoidal,  and  scarcely  larger  than  one  of  the  two  which  compose 
U ;    during  the  union  a  contraction   has  evidently   taken    place    with    expulsion   of 
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water.  Tlie  cualosccnce  gives  the  impression  of  a  union  of  two  drops  of  fluid;  but 
the  protoplasm  is  never  a  fluid ;  and,  independently  of  other  circumstances,  there  b 
A  fact  that  shows  that  altogether  peculiar  forces  are  here  active  which  arc  absent  from 
all  fluids;— the  spinil  liand  of  chlorophyll  of  each  of  the  two  conjiiRalinf;  protoplasmic 
Itodies  is  prcscn'cd  in  the  contraction;  it  only  becomes  clcrsely  drawn  to^jcthcr;  during 


r«i)upHk>n.  ttiry  tliov  the  (pmHv  cnited  i^oii'h  of  chlom|rtiyll    u 
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the  lu.ilcscencc  the  ends  of  the  two  bands  of  chlorophyll  place  thcm«;elves  together  in  such 
a  manner  na  to  fonn  one  band.  The  conjugated  prutoplasmic  body  clothes  itself  with 
«  cell-wall,  and  fom\s  the  body  called  a  Zygospore,  which  germinates  after  a  period  of 
repose  of  some  months,  and  developes  a  new  filament  of  cells.  With  greater  or  smaller 
deviations  from  this  plan,  conjugation  lakes  place  in  a  group  of  Algw  comprising  a  large 
nuntbcr  of  species,  the  Conjugate,  among  which  the  Diatoms  must  be  included,  and  in  some 
Fungi.  In  the  latter  more  considerable  deviations  occur  (cj^.  Syzygites,  Mueor  jiohnifer). 
In  Spirogfra  HttiJti  it  also  happens  (according  to  De  Barj-,  Conjugaten^  p.  6)  ihat  one  cell 
conjugates  with  two  nlhers,  and  takes  up  their  m.i&ses  of  protoplasm;  in  these  cases  a 
Zygo5p*»re  is  (he  product  ol  the  otmlenls  of  three  cells.  In  the  Myxomycetes  the  swarm- 
^|^or«.  (My\<i-amo'ba:),  which  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  motion,  coalesce  gradually  n\ 
great  numbers,  anil  finally  form  large,  ntotile,  mcmbnuieless  prrHoplasmic  bodies,  the 
riasnuxlia,  which  only  at  a  subsequent  period  arc  transformed  into  numerous  cells. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  considered,  the  uniting  protoplasmic  bodies  arc  of  equal 
siic ;  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  many  Crj  ptogams  differs  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  protoplaMuic  bodies  which  coalesce  are  of  unequal  size,  and  otherwise  of 
different  properties.  In  Book  II  we  sJiall  treat  in  detail  of  the  reproduction  of 
Cr)plogams;  here  we  need  only  state  that  the  male,  motile  fertilising  t>odies  (Sper- 
matocoiils)  of  Cryptogams  are  naked  protopla.sniic  bodice  which  are  considered 
to  be  primordial  cells ;  in  the  female  organ  of  these  plants  is  a  cell  which  opens 
outwardly,  and  contains  a  protoplasmic  IkkIv  which  is  fertilised  by  the  spermatoz4nds. 
In  casc>  whkh  have  been  accurately  observed  (OcdogouiuiUf  N'aucberia),  these  coalesce 
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with  the  former;  and  from  this  »he  reconstruction  of  a  eel!  results.  Here,  as  with 
the  conjugation  of  the  Conjugatz  and  some  Fungi^  the  ce!t  which  results  in  this 
manner  from  the  coalescence  is  always  a  reproductive  cell;  with  it  begins  the 
fonnation  of  a  new  individual  plant.  In  fertilisation  one  of  the  two  t>odics  is  evidently 
very  different  from  the  other;  it  may  therefore  be  assumeO  that  in  conjugation  also 
a  dilTerence  exists,  although  at  present  undiscovered,  between  the  coalescing  cells. 

C.  Pree  CeU-formatioa. — In  the  pro- 
toplasmic body  of  a  cell  new  centres  of 
formation  arise,  around  each  of  which  a 
[K>rtion  of  the  protoplasm  gathers,  and 
forms  a  cell.  Anatbcr  portion  of  the  proto- 
plajm  remaim  ovfty  and  represents  the  still- 
persisting  protoplaf>mic  body  of  the  njother- 
cell,  which  survives  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  new  centres  of  formation  may 
or  njay  not  be  indicated  by  the  previous 
appearance  of  nuclei.  Generally,  the  num- 
ber of  daughter-cells  which  arise  in  this 
manner  is  considerable ;  as  an  instance  may 
be  mcntiuncd  the  formation  of  spores  in 
a  small  Ascomycetc,  a  Peziza^  (f'g-  ?)* 
The  sac-like  niother-^ells  of  I  lie  spores 
(a)  are  at  first  densely  filled  with  pro- 
toplasm, and  contain  only  one  small 
nucleus.  This  disappears ;  t.  e.  its  sub- 
stance becomes  distributed  through  that 
of  the  protoplasm ;  this  bttcr  becomes 
frothy,  and  roundish  drops  of  sap  make 
their  appearance  in  it  (^,  r).  Preparation 
is  made  for  the  formation  of  spores  by 
the  condensation  of  the  prutoplasui  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sac,  while  in  the  lower 
part  H  remains  frothy  C^j/).  The  forma- 
tion of  spores  docs  not  in  this  case  precede 
the  appearance  of  the  nuclei ;  and  the 
spores  always  remain  devoid  of  a  nucleus; 
and  (his  is  the  more  instructive  as  in  other 
Pe/Jzar  {e,  g,  P.  canftueiu^  according  to  De 
Bary)  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  first  place, 
around  each  of  which  a  lump  (»f  protoplasm 
collects  ^  which  then  forms  the  spore.  In 
this  case  eight  spores  are  always  formed 
in  each  sac  within  the  upper  dense  proto- 
plasm;  i.e,  around  each  of  eight  points  a 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  collects  in  an 
ellipsoidal  u>ass  (t/);  each  such  collection 
consists  at  first  of  coarse-grained  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a  clear  space ;  a  portion  of 


'  It  appears  in  con&idcrnble  quantity  on  the  ground  anion^  Phnscuni  alonf;  fnrc*>t-^>alti&  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn  in  the  month  of  March.  The  cup  t&  from  |-i  iiich  broad,  brick-red,  scs&ilc, 
with  sligiitly  projecting  rim.  According  to  Rabcnhorst,  Dcutschlands  Kry pi ogamen flora,  1844,  p.  568, 
il  may  be  /*,  convtx,ula. 

'  la  the  cnibryo'sac  of  Phanerogams  fresh  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  protopUsnu  and  arotud 
each  of  ihcic  one  ccU.    (Cf.  Hook  II.  Conifers,  Monocotyledons.  Dicotylwlons.) 
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fine-griiincd  protoplasm  forms  the  ground,  so  to  spcafc,  in  which  the  spores  arc  imbedded. 
Afterwards  each  spore  becomes  more  sharply  defined,  the  clear  space  di^ppcar^  (r),  its 
substance  becomes  more  fine-grained  and  clearer ;  and  in  one  of  its  foci  is  formed  a 
vacuole,  /.  e,  a  transparent  drop  of  fluid.  Finally,  each  spore  surrounds  itself  with  a 
firm  membrane,  the  vacuole  disappears,  and  in  the  centre  is  formed  a  large  drop  of 
a  strongly  refractive  oil,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  drops  of  oil. 

D.  Formation  of  Cella  by  Biviaion  of  the  Mother- Cell. -In  the  protoplasm 
of  a  cell  neu  centres  ul  fonnatiun  aribc;  around  each  uf  these  a  portion  ol  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  molhcr-i-ell  gathers, 
in  order  to  form  a  new  cell ;  in  this 
manner  the  entire  pmtopUnm  of  the 
mother- cell  «  completely  ujed  up;  its 
cell-wall  alone  remains,  if  it  pos- 
sess one,  which  is  not  alwajs  the 
case.  If  the  muther-ccll  has  a 
nucleus,  this  is  usually  dissolved  in 
the  protoplasm  ' ;  and  as  many  new 
nuclei  arc  produced'  as  daughter- 
cells  originate ;  or  the  nucleus  of  the 
mother-cell  Jii*ifies  into  tivo  nuclei^ 
while  the  whole  protoplasm  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions  (see  Han- 
stein). 


I  St  C;ise.  Cell-  Dhusion  with 
Contraction  omt  Roumiing-off  of  the 
Daughter-cells. 

a.  A  Cell-ivall  ts  not  secreted  till 
dauj^bter-cclls,  already  isolated^  have 
become  completely  separate,  hn  ex- 
ample is  afforded  by  the  formation  of 
the  oiisptires  of  Achlya  (Kig.  8).  At 
the  end  of  a  sac-sluped  cell  or  of 
a  branthlet  of  one,  the  protoplasm 
collect«i,  tlie  larger  end  itself  s^vells 
up  into  a  gl(»bular  form  (-Y,  fl), 
and,  by  the  formation  of  a  sep- 
tum (C),  becomes  an  independent 
cell  (the  oogonium).  Nucleus-like 
structures  sometimes,  but  not  usu- 
ally, form  in  the  prf>toplasm  (as  in  C).  The  whole  prat opl asm ic  body  then  breaks  up 
inln  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts,  which  very  quickly  round  themselves  off  into  a 
perfectly  spherical  form;  (in  a  large  number  of  ob5er\*at!ons  1  have  never  seen  an 
intcniiediatc  fonn  lietween  C  and  /J.)  The  parts  thus  formed  {e,  e  in  D)  contract 
violently  during  their  separation;  i.e.,  their  protoplasm  becomes  denser  by  expulsion  of 


til  mtxet ;  rlic  cmmc  of  dcvckipniciti  It  liKtini(«i1  tiy  tbc  krtcn  A'-F.    0 


'  Au  cxcciJlion  occurs^  in  the  formation  rif  sftoif*  «>f  Anthoccros.  where  the  nucleus  of  the  molhcr- 
cdl  i&  not  absorbed  until  four  nei«'  nuclei  arc  funned. 

*  In  Spirogym,  Muugeolia,  and  Crnlcroi.perTnuro.  ihc  new  nuclei  only  uTisc  Huring  the  progress 
of  the  division  of  the  piotoplaMn  (De  Bary.  Pic  Familie  Hei  Conjugateii,  Leipzig  1R58).  In  tlic 
fonnalion  of  the  >toniata  of  Hyaanthui  ohtHtalis,  I  was  unable  cither  before,  duiing,  or  immediately 
after  the  tli«sion  nf  ihc  inotherccll,  10  perceive  a  nudcui;  it  did  nttl  appear  in  any  of  the  deriva- 
tive ccUii  until  a  con&ideialilc  lime  after  the  divi^uon. 
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water;  and  only  after  they  Uavc  become  fertilised  by  the  antfaeridium-tubes  {a,  6  in 
X))  do  ihcy  surround  themselves  with  a  cell-wall. 

This  form  of  cell-division  evidently  bears,  throughout  its  whole  course,  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Tree  Cell-formation ;  it  is  distinguished  only  by  the  circuinsUnce.thal  here 
the  whole  protoplasm  collects  round  several  centres.  If  the  whole  protoplasmic  body, 
tn  ita  contraction,  were  to  form  only  one  ball,  which  also  happens,  the  case  would  be 
analogo\L<;  to  that  of  Renewal  or  Rejuvenescence.  If  the  bnlls,  tiuring  their  separaliim, 
were  to  surround  themselves  with  copiously  secreted  cellulose,  the  process  would  bear  a 
strong  similarity  to  the  fonnation  of  i>ollen  in  many  Dicotyledons  [sec  below]. 

There  occurs  also  in  this  same  plant  (Kig.  9)  a  varia- 
tion of  this  process  of  division,  when  it  fonns  its  swarm- 
^xnts;  here  the  protoplasm  breaks  up  in  the  club-shaped 
swollen  end  of  a  sac  into  a  large  number  of  small  ;)ortioiis 
(W),  irhich  l>ecome  completely  rounded  off  only  (a)  after 
their  escape  from  the  sporangium  (5),  and  are  then  sur- 
nntnded  by  a  thin  membrane  which  they  shortly  al>andun 
(A)  in  the  process  of  swarming  (r). 

The  fonnation  of  the  spores  of  Mosses  and  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  and  of  the  pollen  of  Phanerogams,  always 
takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  mother-cell  into  four 
parts,  either  at  ouce  or  by  repeated  bipaitition.  This 
is  the  common  character  of  these  fonnations,  which  arc 
also  otherwise  morphologically  related.  In  the  special 
proceses  of  formation,  however,  some  deviations  occur ; 
with  tbe  Mosses  (e.  g.  Fwmria  fjygrometrkny  see  Book  1 1 ) 
the  fonnation  of  spores  in  the  mother-cell  follows  cssen- 
tiAlly  the  plan  we  arc  here  considering ;  the  pro(opl;Lsmic 
body  of  the  mother-cell  breaks  up  into  four  lumps> 
which  quickly  round  themselves  off  and  contract,  and 
become  enveloped  by  a  ccH-mcmbrane  only  after  com- 
plete separation;  four  small  cells  thus  lie  encased  in  the 
membnine  of  the  mother-ccU,  just  like  the  oiisporcs 
of  Achlya  in  the  oosporangium,  but  in  this  case  the 
mother-cell  l>ecomes  quickly  absorbed. 

The  spores  of  Equisctaccac  arc  formed  on  the  same 
type;  only  the  four  newly-formed  sister-cells  (in  E. 
iimojum)  do  not  here  lie  in  a  mothcr-cell-mcmbrane, 
since  iJic  mother-cell  does  not  in  general  fonri  a 
ccH-methbrme  before  the  separation.     This  case  may  io 

be  examined  somewhat   more   closely,  since  it  brings  'Jl^ 

before  us  very  clearly  the  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  in  '** 

the  division ;  and  since  the  behaviour  of  the  other  parts 

is  remarkably  clear  here  also.  At  a  certain  time  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  swim  in 
the  fluid  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium  ;  according  to  their  mode  of  formation 
ihey  form  groups  of  two  or  four  sister-cells  (Fig.  10,  a,  6).  E^ich  mother-cell  consists  at 
first  of  a  large  spherical  nucleus  (including  nucleoli),  surrounded  by  line-grained  turbid 
protoplasm,  which  has  a  sharply  defined  contour,  but  is  without  a  cell-wall.  Dilute 
aknobolic  solution  of  iodine,  and  other  substances  which  cause  contraction,  show  this 
very  definitely ;  with  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  molher-ccll  not 
the  very  finest  trace  of  membrane  becomes  visible  in  any  state  of  division.  The  first 
preparation  for  the  division  of  the  mother-cell  is  manifested  by  the  clarifying  of  the 
protoplasm  (A),  by  the  gathering  of  a  group  of  greentsh-yellow  granules  on  the 
side  ctf  the  nucleus  which  lies  next  the  sister-cell;  then  the  nucleus  disappears,  and  the 
^Tkttttles  arrange  thcntsclves  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
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iipherically-funi»cd  molhcr-ccll  (c);  the  protoplasm  thus  becomes  perfectly  free  from 
granules,  ;md  as  Iransparent  .is  J  drop  o(  oil ;  but  soon  a  turbidity  ;ig;iin  sets  in  lo  the  right 
and  left  of  the  disc  of  graniUcs ;  fine  granules  appear  at  both  poles  of  the  mother-cell,  and 

spread  further  and  further,  until  at  last  only 
a  clear  ellipsoidal  space  remain-i  right  and 
left  (c);  these  spots  free  from  granules  are 
two  nuclei;  the  disc  of  granules  begins  to 
shift  its  position ;  the  two  large  ellipsoidal 
nuclei  again  disappear ;  and  in  their  place 
appear  four  smaller  ones  (/),  arranged  in 
the  angles  of  a  tetrahedron,  each  of  which 
is  surrounded  on  the  side  facing  its  neigh- 
bours by  a  portion  of  the  greenish -yellow 
granules  which  before  formed  the  disc. 
The  optical  section  soon  shows  lines  which 
indicate  the  separation  of  the  four  portions 
of  protoplasm  (y),  commencing  internally  ; 
this  advances  towards  the  outride,  while 
the  daughter-cells  become  globular,  and  a 
nucleolus  always  appears  in  each  of  their  nu- 
clei. Finally  the  young  spores  become  fully 
isolated  (i),  adhering  only  to  one  another. 
Here,  as  In  very  many  other  cases  of  the 
formation  of  tctrahcdra,  preparation  is  made 
by  a  bipartitinn  which  is  at  least  indicated 
(«•),  but  the  mother-cell  proceeds  to  a  divi- 
sion into  four,  even  before  this  first  division 
is  completed.  The  young  spores,  when  first 
separated,  are  still  naked,  but  they  soon  be- 
come surrounded  by  a  eel  I- membrane,  the 
peculiar  history  of  whose  development  we 
shall  investigate  at  the  proper  time  (Book  II, 
Equisetacea:). 

A,  T7je  contracting  daughtfr-ctlh  secrete  eel' 
luJose  even  during  their  separation*  Since 
in  this  case  the  mother  -  cell  is  already 
clothed  with  cellulose,  the  process  often 
gives  tlie  impression  that  the  cell-wall  of 
the  mother-cell  forms  at  certain  spots  a 
projecting  ridge  on  the  inside,  constricts 
the  protoplasmic  body,  and  at  length  se- 
vers it. 

I'he  dearest  examples  of  this  case  occur 
in  the  formation  of  the  pollen  of  many  Dico- 
tyledons. Fig.  1 1  shows  this  process  in  7ro- 
fitro/um  minus.  At  a  and  b  four  nuclei  have 
already  appeared  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
mother-cells  which  are  much  thicker  on  two 
sides,  arranged  at  the  angles  of  a  tetrahedron 
(ibis  arrangement  is  common,  though  not 
without  exception) ;  the  protopIx<;m  gives, 
in  fresh  examples,  the  impression  of  being 
already  dividnl  into  four  roundish  lumps;  but  by  contraction  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
ui  Iodine  (/,  g,  ;•.  k)  it  is  seen  that  they  are  still  connected,  and  that  the  cell-wall 
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projects  inwards  at  the  indentations  in  the  form  of  acute-angled  ridges.  The  division 
of  tht  simultaneously  contracting  and  rouniling  masses  of  protoplasm,  prtxreding  from 
without  inwards,  now  becomes  more  evident  if  they  are  freed  by  pressure  (pf)  or  by 
solution  of  the  ceU-wall  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  they  then  h;i\c  the  apjK'arance  of  four-iobed 
bodies.  The  separation  at  length  pmceeds  so  far  that  the  four  segments  part  from  one 
another;  but  since  the  fonnation  of  the  cell-wall  proceeds  simultaneously,  each  of  these 
now  lies  in  a  chamber  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall  (f).  Later  each  protoplasmic  body 
(young  pollen-grain)  forms  a  new  wall  around  itself,  the  thick  common  cell-wall  is 
dissolved,  and  thus  the  four  pollen-grains  become  free. 

2nd  Case.  IVben  there  h  no  pfrceptihie  contraction  of  the  dtvuiing  protoplasm  '  ,•  the 
cavity  of  the  mother-cell  remains  completely  filled  by  the  daughter-cells ;  these  therefore 
are  not  rounded  off,  ihe  derivative  cells  appearing  as  segments  of  the  mother-cell. 

As  in  the  prcceding  case,  so  here  also 
we  must  distinguish,  according  as  the  cell- 
wall  is  formed  only  after  the  division,  or  ad- 
vances during  the  division  from  without  in- 
wards. In  both  L-ascs  the  newly  formed 
cell-wall  gives  the  impression  of  a  lamella 
thrust  in  between  the  derivative  cells, 
which  becomes  joined  to  the  wall  of  the 
tnother-cell ;  it  is  usually  called  a  division- 
wall  ;  its  direction  and  position  arc  of 
great  importance  in  morphology  ;  it  always 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  connecting 
Unc  of  the  centres  of  the  new  cells.  In 
this  mode  of  cell-division,  there  is,  with 
rare  exceptions^  a  hipartirionof  the  molhcr- 
ccIP;  it  is  the  invariable  process  in  the 
formation  of  tissues,  but  occurs  also  dis- 
tinctly, though  less  conspicuously,  ra  the 
formation  of  spores  and  pollen. 

a.  The  protoplasm  arranges  itself  in 
the  interior  of  the  niuthcr-ccll  in  two  por- 
tions, the  boundary-surface  of  which  is 
already  visible  l>efore  the  partition-wall  of 
cellulose  is  formed ;  this  partition-<waU  arises 
simu/tantaujfy  at  aii  points  of  the  boumiary~ 
surface  as  a  thin  membrane  ;  it  is  only  when 
it  aAcrwards  increases  in  thickness  that  it 
sometimes  splits  into  two  lamellae,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  each  of  the  sister-cells '. 

Thia  mixle  of  Cell- formation  may  be  very  clearly  ot)ser\'ed  in  the  formation  of  the 
pollen  of  some  Monocotyledons.     Fig.  la  shows  the  process  in  Funkia  trvata.     In  /the 
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'  Hofmeislcr  (Handbnch  der  physiol.  Botanik.  I.  p.  86)  stipposcs  in  this  case  also  a  contntction 
of  the  conlenU,  in  onler  to  get  room  for  the  diviMon>waU ;  since,  at  the  time  the  molecules  oat  of 
which  It  ti  formed  are  separated  out  of  the  protoplasm  itself,  n.  change  in  position  takes  place,  by 
which  the  particles  of  protoplasm  approach  one  another  a  little;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
is  the  ncccisary  rcsoll  of  the-  ])lnn  indicated  in  Figs.  S  and  1 1. 

*  In  many  hairs  (*.^.  Tradescantia)  a  division  into  more  than  two  danghter-cclls  placed  in  a 
row  occurs  s*imu1tancously.    (A.  Weiss,  'Die  FAanzenhaare '  in  Konten's  Botan.  Untersuchungen, 

P-  494) 

*  It  should  be  remarket!  al  the  ontAi-l  that  in  tissue-cells  the  division-wall  of  two  celU  it  a 
lamella  common  to  N:>th,  the  growth  and  Interior  dilTereiitiatlon  of  which  usually  proceeds  equally 
on  both  sides.    (Compare  sect.  4  under  J,  and  Formation  of  Tissue.) 
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\"  '  contont*  of  the  rnullKT-cclI  ha^  already  become  divided  after  the  disappe^ 

.11  iidcui  ;  the  protoploMii  Ikis  cyilrtlcd  round  tww  nuclei  uhtch  lie  in  the  foci 

of  ihr  iir^fly  elliptical  hgure  of  ihe  niolhcr-ccU  in  such  a  tnAnncr  that  a  translucent 
1>Une  at  riKht  aii|;lc!i  u*  the  line  of  uninn  of  ttic  nuclei  indicates  the  separation.  The  next 
corutilion  li>  be  otncrvcd  is  always  that  reprcsenrcd  in  //,  where  a  lamella  of  cell-wall 
cornplelely  divider  the  niulher-cetl,  lyin^  in  the  translucent  plane  already  indicated  in  /. 
I'he  place  where  the  Mrall  of  the  niothcr-cell  and  the  partitiim-wall  meet  soon  becomes 
thicker,  and  tlic  Iwn  daiufhter-celU  here  becwnc  rounded  off.  The  two  nuclei  in  //are 
tlijiiKaled,  corff*ix«idiug  to  the  form  of  their  cells;  they  soon  become  absorbed  (///), 
and  ill  (  two  new  nuclei  immediately  arise  in  each  half-cell  (/r),  whose  position 

axalri  •  to  the  foci  of  the  elliptical  dau){hter-cells.  Sometimes  this  preparation 

lor  divikiLifi  remains  uncompleted  in  one  of  the  two  cells  (F).  Between  each  pair  of 
tfffllary  nurlel  a  division-wall  n<»w  Middenly  arises  (Z'Z).  Now  lor  the  first  time  the 
nucleus  of  each  youn>;  pollen-grain  is  further  developed  ;  it  becomes  transparent,  and 
a  nurlcoluA  can  now  be  recoj^nlsed.  In  the  fonitalion  of  pollen  of  Dicotyledons  the 
further  process  ib  so  far  the  same,  that  the  common  cell-wall  softens  (at  6rst  on 
the  inside,  T//,  *),  and  is  at  bst  ah«»rbcd,  while  a  new  and  firmer  membrane  is  formed 
aroimd  each  derivative  cell. 

In  this  case  1  was  unable  to  separate  the  two  halves  of  the  protoplasmic  body  (J) 
by  contraction*.      With  the  lormatiun  of  the  j»ollen  of  Canna  I  was  successful,  only 

however  when  the  second 

C      yMl^v  /{        A    a  division    had    already    be- 

wSi  y^S^\         ^"" '  '^^^"^  masses  of  proto- 

^^^^  rp^^i         plasm  are  then  seen  com- 

f         vli^W        plclely  separated ;  they  are 

vtmvvzi^'r*"/    \i.m\»L«7fnr   \  ^^z^^-.^^^.         "**'  rounded,  but  fomed 

Y'S^/^^fi^    ^«P^       ,JVB^^^^m        «    if   the    body    of   the 

U  »l^  '^    ^^OT^      IflHl^^l^lV        mother-cell  had  been  di- 

V  V  ) — ^"/       ^^^^^^^^^^Hr        vided   by   two   cuts ;    the 

division-walls  then  appear 
suddenly  between  these 
primordial  celts.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  at- 
tempt has  also  sometimes 
been  successful,  in  the 
formation  of  tissue-cells, 
to  separate  the  two 
daughter-cells  completely  by  contractile  reagent*.  Iwlorc  a  division-wall  has  arisen  be- 
tween them  :  a»  alwi  in  the  fm.t  dlvisiiMw  of  the  youuK  antheridium  of  Characeac 
tfr'ljj.  41.  ill.  But  URually,  OHpocially  In  Ihe  fi»rmatkin  of  the  tissues  of  the  higher 
plants  the  flpj^aranre  t»f  the  division-wall  follow*  w)  rapidly  after  that  of  the  twa 
nttclel,  that  ll  U  *cldon»  |K>s»tblc  to  catch  the  exact  moment  when  the  dcrii'x- 
llw  celht  ATP  already  |vu1cd»  but  are  not  yet  separated  by  a  partition -wall.  In  the 
eiumination  cif  the  htmctum  ^tgrfmtmn^  of  root^*  and  stems,  one  sees  at  a  glaoce 
hundnxU  of  celb  which  are  In  proc:es»  of  divL\ion  at  the  same  time ;  and  yet  it  is 
acKhitn  iHtoiblc  to  w  the  cunditk«i  in  question.  This  however  shows  at  the  same 
tinte  that  the  iMrtitJon-wall  always  arises  in  these  cases  simulUncously  over  the 
»ht>lr  Mirfacc;   if  it  gnrw  front  without  Inwards  lh*»  wt»uld  actually  be  seen,  since 
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*  TW  Ctm  "^iTTtn  «r  tlM  two  lUn^htei^ceaa  hcfocv  tlw  lormatJtio  of  Ike  partition-wall 
O0C«n  alM  ift  m  lUflenut  manner,  «.  g  ia  OtJto^ptHmm  itloltociiter.  I.r.  fifL  84  aad  161V  The 
fRttmteuy  iMticMlm  uT  tb«  ti*f<i«KHv.««d  by  die  BfipMlMe*  «(  a  dbc  otf  cnuulcs  in  the  bowkkfy 
|4Mb«  k%  iMil  uiTtnal.  m  b  iliowii  la  the  InniHliMi  of  file  polk*  of  Fuokia  and  df  the  ipoces  of 
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all  the  steps  of  the  development  in  this  case  come  easily  into  view ;  here  and  there  half- 
formed  partitiun -walls  would  be  found.  So  is  it  also  with  the  first  cell -divisions  of  the 
embryos  in  the  embr)'o-sac ;  here  the  circumstances  arc  peculiarly  favourable ;  but  here 
also    the    next     staije    which 

comes  into  view  after  the  fur-  /^SOR^^  -        ^  ' 

nation  of  two  nuclei  I.  Fig.  14, 
/)  is  usually  the  presence  of 
a  complete  thin  partition- wall 
yll).  I  was  also  successful  in 
crushing  an  embryo  of  yf/- 
iiwM  Cepa  {III)  in  iodine-solu- 
tion in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  younger 
derivative  cells  were  not  yet 
separated  by  a  partition-wall, 
although  sharply  delincd. 

b,  fThiie  tbc  divijioH  if  the 
protoplajtmc  body  h  toUng  place 
from  witifout  inwards,  crll' 
membrane  is  formed;  a  ridge 
of  cellulose  intmdes  into  the 
dividing  fold  which  arises  in 
the  protoplasmic  body '. 

A  clear  and  well-studied 
example  is  aifordcd  in  the 
stouter  forms  of  the  genus  Spi- 
rogyra.  In  order  to  observe 
the  divisions  here,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  strongly  vege- 
tating filaments  after  midnight 
in  very  dilute  alcohol,  that 
they  may  be  examined  later, 
the  divisions  taking  place 
only  by  night.  Fig.  1 5  shows 
a  living  cell  of  a  filament  of 
5,  IpRgnta  by  day ;  B  to  JJ  the 
conditions  of  division  at  night ; 
the  protoplasm  -  sacs  of  the 
cells  are  contracted  by  the 
life-destroying  reagent. 

B  and  C  (Fig,  13^.  show,  at 
7  and  q  the  folding-in  of  the 
protupl.ism  -  sac,  and  the  an- 
nular ridge  of  cellulose  which 
b  growing  into  it.  While  the 
folding  -  in  advances  further 
and  further,  the  lamella  of  cel- 
lulose docs  the  same;    finally 

the  clianncl  closes,  the  annular  lamella  becomes  a  disc,  and  now  lies  l>etwecn  the 
Iwo   new  completely  chased   s;ics  of  protoplasm  as  a   partition -wall.     Sometimes   the 

*  This  cnsc  was  Ihc  firsl  oCall  processes  orccll-fornialion  ihnl  wa^  nuciimtcly  cxaminwl;  11.  vnn 
Mohl  firnl  defended  it  in  18.15  '"  Can/erva  glurnera/a.  (Mohl  :  Vcrmi^chlr  Schriflcii  IjoI  InhnU^. 
Tabingen  1845} 
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Mdmj^'in  of  the  prcj«/>plaMnic  body  makes  great  progims,  posiiiiig  on  even  to  the 
^icjaradifjn  into  two  sacs  before  the  partition -vaO  <^  cellidose  begins  to  lonii  (.f" 
and  f'"'  in  £^  and  £j;  ao  abnormal  condition  which  shows  plainly  that  it  is  not  the 
\rand  of  cefh]kj'S«  which  infolds  the  sac,  but  that  this  latter  becomes  constricted  by  a 
intK.e*A  of  gr'/wth  r/f  its  own,  which  takes  place  independently  of  the  formation  of  the 
partitirjn-waJI,  The  behaviour  of  the  nockros,  and  generally  the  anangement  of  the 
portirm*  fjf  pTfitr^plasm  during  the  division,  here  sho«-s  conuderable  deriation  from 
4rther  similar  \fTt>cemc% ;  this  one  thing  however  must  be  dearly  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
fr/rmatff/n  ttf  two  nuclei,  and  their  position  in  the  middle  of  the  newly-formed  ceOs, 
df^es  niA  here  precede  the  division,  but  proceeds  along  with  it.  Not  till  the  begin- 
ning t/(  the  infolding  which  takes  place  in  the  circumference  of  the  central  nudeus,  are 
two  nucid  to  be  observed  in  the  central  nut^  of  protoplasm;  these  separate  slowly 
from  one  anMhcr,  each  surrounded  by  protoplasm,  while  the  folding-in  proceeds,  so 
that,  by  the  time  the  division  is  completed,  the  nuclei  have  reached  nearly  the  centres 
of  their  cells. 

In  v>mc  cases  modes  of  division  occur  which  appear,  at  the  first  glance,  to  differ 
ewfontially  from  any  hitherto  described ;  e.  g,  the  production  of  the  basidiospores  of  the 
Batldiomycetcs  fas  Agaricus,  Boletusj.  A  closer  study,  however,  shows  that  such  processes 
follow  more  or  less  exactly  one  of  the  types  described.  Thus,  for  example,  all  possible 
connecting  links  are  to  be  found  between  the  usual  mode  of  division  and  the  peculiar 
pTiKcsn  in  the  prcxluction  of  the  spores  of  Agaricus  and  other  Fungi.  If  the  behaviour 
of  the  two  <lauKhter-cell5,  rather  than  the  process  of  division  itself,  were  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  classification,  many  other  cases  would  have  to  be  considered.  On  this  I  will 
touch  only  very  briefly.  The  daughter-cells  resulting  from  the  division  may  be  of 
equal  si'/c  or  not ;  In  the  first  case  they  may  be  so  similar  to  the  mother-cell  that  they 
have  only  to  grow  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  division  in  order  to  be- 
come exactly  like  it  (as  in  Spirogyra) ;  but  the  daughter-cells,  even  when  like  one 
another,  may  nevertheless  be  from  the  first  different  from  the  mother-cell ;  and  this 
may  happen  in  very  different  ways,  and  the  difference  may  constantly  increase.  But,  in 
other  cases  where  the  daughter-cells  are  from  the  commencement  unlike,  this  difference 
usually  increases  later,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Fungi  on  the  so-called 
basidia.  A  small  portion  of  the  end  of  a  long  cell  becomes  divided  off;  the  septum  sf^ts 
ln((»  two  lamellae,  and  the  separated  piece  (the  basidlospore)  falls  off;  the  part  which 
remains  attached  to  the  plant  shows  scarcely  any  change,  and  can  again  and  again 
repeat  the  same  process.  The  portion  of  the  mother-cell  which  remains  behind,  called 
the  basidium,  has  evi<lentiy  become  a  daughter-cell  as  truly  as  the  detached  spore  ;  but, 
while  the  spore  is  very  unlike  the  mother-cell,  the  other  daughter-cell,  the  basidium, 
remains  very  like  it.  Hence  has  arisen  the  pardonable,  but  very  incorrect  expres^on, 
that  the  basidium  forms  several  sjx>res  in  succession;  whereas  properly  the  formation 
of  each  spore  is  a  bipartition,  the  basidium  being  always  as  much  a  daughter-cell  as  is 
the  sptn'c  (cf.  H(x)k  11.  Fungi).  In  the  same  manner  the  apical  cell  at  the  end  of  a 
growing  stem  is  the  sister-celt  to  the  segment  last  formed ;  but  since  the  former  is 
always  renewing  itself,  it  is  more  convenient  to  express  oneself  as  if  the  apical  cell 
always  remained  the  same,  and  to  treat  the  segments  as  its  products. 

Brhawour  ^  the  Nucieus  Auring  the  Division.  Where  the  cell-division  is  combined 
with  amtraction  and  rounding  off  of  the  ncwly-forme<l  portions  of  protoplasm,  as  in 
the  formation  of  s|>orcs  and  pollen-grains,  it  is  the  rule  that  the  new  nuclei  become 
visible  in  the  centres  of  the  future  daughter-cells,  whether,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
nucleus  of  the  mothcr-cdl  have  previously  disappeared,  or  whether  it  remain  during  the 
pn>ccss,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Anthoceros  (pp.  14-16).  From  these  cases, 
a  clear  observation  of  which  was  easy,  the  opinion  has  hitherto  prevailed  that  in  the 
bipartition  of  the  tissue-cells  of  growing  parts  the  nviclcus  of  the  mother-cell  also  be- 
comes absc^rbcd  in  the  prtrtoplasm,  and  that  in  this  latter  two  new  nuclei  arise  in  the 
centres  of  the  forming  derivative-cells.     B»Jt  the  bipartition  of  the  cells  of  Spirogyra 
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(p.  r?)  docs  not  justify  this  conclusion,  in  so  far  js  it  is  only  during  the  folding-in  of 
the  prulopla^tn-sac  that  the  two  new  nuclei  slowly  sepiirate  from  one  another;  whe- 
ther Ihey  are  formed  afresh  after  the  absorption  of  the  mother-nucleus,  or  arise  from 
lis  division,  is  still  uncertain.  According  to  the  more  recent  researches  of  Han^tein', 
the  biparLition  of  the  parcnchyma-cclIs  of  the  pith  of  Dicotyledons  {e.  g.  Sambticus, 
Helianthus,  Lysinuchia,  Polygonum,  Silene)  really  precedes  the  division  of  the  mother- 
nucleus  ;  a  mass  of  protopliism,  enclosing  the  latter,  places  itself  in  the  centre  of  the 
nwther-cell.  Even  before  the  cell-division,  two  nucleoli  at  least  are  to  be  detected  in 
the  nucleus,  and  soon  afterwards  a  tine  line  divides  the  nucleus  into  two  halves;  Mirectly 
afterwards,  or  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  layer  of  plasma  which  surrounds  i(  shows  a 
free  intersecting  division  surface,  in  whicli  the  new  wall  of  cellulose  then  gradually  arises,' 
The  nuclei  of  the  two  sister-cells  thus  He,  immediately  alter  their  production,  on  the 
new  division-wail :  but  they  usually  soon  leave  tliis  situation  ;  very  commonly  they  niove 
in  opposite  directions  along  the  wall,  until  they  arrive  at  spots  over  against  those  at 
which  tliey  arose,  and  there  they  come  to  (temporar))  rest  on  the  older  septa.  Since 
these  parenchyma- cells  usually  divide  in  regular  succession,  two  newly-formed  nuclei  of 
different  origin  thus  lie  opposite  to  one  another  on  each  side  of  all  the  older  septa. 

Whether  these  processes  also  take  place  in  the  primary  parenchyma  of  the  same 
plants,  and  whether  possibly  they  occur  in  all  plants  the  cells  of  which  are  united  into 
tissues,  Hanstein  has  not  yet  detinitely  stated. 

SrcT.  4-  The  Oell-WaU^ — The  substance  of  ihc  cell-wall  is  secreted  from 
ihc  protoplasm.  In  wliat  form  it  is  couiainod  in  liie  protoplasm  immediately  be- 
fore die  secretion  is  not  yet  certainly  known ;  it  always  appears  as  a  solution^  and 
\n  becomes  first  organised  on  the  surface  into  a  thin  membrane.  The  substance 
ipable  of  forming  cell-wall  always  consists  of  a  combination  of  water,  cellulose. 
and  incombustible  materials  (ash-constittienls),  but  may  aftcnvards  undergo  further 
chemical  dianges. 

By  the  continual  secretion  of  substance  which  forms  cell-wall  out  of  the  proto- 
plasm, and  the  deposition  of  this  between  the  molecules  of  tlic  membrane  already 
foftnc'cl,  this  latter  grows  in  such  a  manner  that  on  one  hand  its  surface,  and  on 
the  other  hand  its  thickness,  increases.  The  motle  of  both  processes  of  growth  is 
dependent  on  tlie  specific  nature  of  llie  cell,  and  on  the  function  which  it  has  to 
felfil  in  the  Ufe  of  the  plant  j  it  therefore  varies  almost  infinitely.  Generally  ilie 
growth  in  surface  first  preponderates,  afterwards  tliat  in  thickness.  Neither  the  one 
oor  ihe  other  is  uniform  over  all  points  of  a  cell-wall ;  hence  each  cell,  durinj^  its 
growtli,  *tso  changes  its  form  ;  moreover  the  growtli  of  a  ccll-wal!  continues  only 
GO  long  as  it  is  in  immediate  contact  on  its  inner  side  >Wth  the  protoplasm. 

The  want  of  uniformity  of  the  growth  in  surface  at  different  points  causes  cells 
which  arc  at  first,  for  example,  spherical,  ovoid,  or  polyhedral,  to  become  subso- 
qucDlly  c>'iindrica1|  conical,  bag-shai>ed,  tabular,  bounded  by  waved  surfaces.  &c. 
Tltc  wjint  of  uniformity  of  tiie  growth  in  thickness  usually  brings  about  sculpture 
of  ih.'    inru.v  whiLh  is  virv  i  Ii.iracteristic.     The  thickened  parts  may  project  either 


"  Sitnnie»b«richle  der  nicdcrrhcinischen  Gescllichaft  in  Bonn.  Dec  I  p.  1 870.  p.  330. 

«  If  yon  Mohl  V'eimihclUc  Schriftcn  IkjI.  Inhalis.  Tubingen  1845  (numerous  uealises).— 
SdikJif  IxTiibuch  dcr  Anal,  und  Pliys.  dcr  GcwUchi>c.  1856.— Nageli.  Silziiitgslxrichlc  dcr  Mihich. 
.  /i^.  May  an.l  July.— Ilofmcistcr.  Die  Lchre  von  dcr  rflan/enicllc.  Ixi^uig  iSf*;. 
Al_. ;.  iJ-.  trimii*r>  in  die  Bi.iiAfii'ichc  Zcitung. 
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outwardly  or  inwardly.     The  former  occurs  commonly  in  the  frcc-lyin^  swrtace  ofl 
Cell-wall,  the  hitler  in  the  partition-walls  of  adjoining  cc'Ua.     The  thickenings  which? 
project  outwardly  may  appear  in  the  form  of  knots,  humps,  spines,  or  ridges ;  but 
those  which  project  on  the  inside  are  much  more  various.     In  this  case  peg-shaped 
protuherances   occur   hut    seldom  ;    much   more   common   are   annular   ridges   or 
spirally-curved  bands  ;  these  latter  may  be  united  in  a  reticulate  manner,  so  that 
thin  polygonal  interstices  remain ;  or  the  thiclinesses  may  sj)rcad,  and  the  thin  partft^ 
then  ap|)ear  in  the  thick  wall  as  fissures  or  roundish  pits.     If  the  wall  is  very  thick^j 
the  latter  become  channels,  which  pass  entirely  or  partially  through  ilie  wall.     N< 
unfrcqueutly  the  thin  portion  of  the  wall,  which  at  first  closes  such  a  channel  on 
the  outside,  becomes  absorlwd,  and  the  cell-wall  is  then  perforated,     Uut  as,  when 
contiguous  cells  are  united  into  a  tissue,  the  partition-wall  usually  becomes  thickene* 
in  the  same  manner  on  botli  sides,  the  pits  and  pit-channels  of  both  sides  meet, 
and  the  intermediate  thin  portion  of  membrane  becomes  absorbed;  a  channel  thus 
arises  uniting  two  cell-spaces  (Bordered  Pits,  perforated  septum  of  vessels). 

During  tlie  increase  of  the  surface  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  w*all  by  depo- 
sition  of  new  substance   in  both   a  tangential  and   radial   direction  between  th< 
molecules  already  formed,  a  finer  internal  structure  usually  becomes  visible,  which 
is  tenned  Stratification  and  Slriation.     iJoth  are  the  result  of  a  ditferent  regularly _^ 
alternating   distribution   of  water   and   solid   substance  in   the  cell-wall ;   at  evcrf^^ 
visible  point  water  is  combined  widi  cellulose,  but  in  (hfferent  proportions  ;   por- 
tions less  and  more  watery,  denser  and  less  dense,  alternate.    Thus,  in  every  cell- 
wall  sufficiently  thick,  a  system  of  concentric  layers  becomes  visible,  of  which  the 
outermost  and  innermost  are  always  denser,  while  between  them  alternate  niore^l 
and  less  watery  layers.     The  stratification  is  visible  on  the  transverse  and  longi-^B 
tudinal  sections  of  the   cell-wall,  the   striation  also   on  tlie  surface  being  usually 
most  eviilent   there,  but   is  in  general   less  easily  seen  than  the  stratification  ;   it 
consists  in  the  presence  of  aliemaiely  more  and  less  dense  layers  of  cell-wall,  cutting 
its  surface  at  an  angle.     Mostly  two  such  systems  of  lamellae  may  be  recognis 
mutually  intersecring  one  another.     There  are  thus  altogether  three  kinds  of  slra- 
lification  present  in  a  cell-wall,  one  concentric  with  and  two  vertical  or  oblique 
the  surface,  cutting  one  another  or  mutually  intersecting,  like  the  cleavage-plain 
of  a  crystal  cleaWng  in  three  directions  (Nageli);  and  as  this  cleavage  takes  place 
in  different  directions,  at  one  time  the  stratification,  at  another  the  slriation  is  more 
evident. 

Independently  of  this  internal  structure,  chemical  changes  arise  in  the  cell 
which  never  affect  the  whole  mass  uniformly,  but  usually  divide  the  thickened 
cell-wall  into  concentric  layers  which  differ  from  one  another  chemically  and  phy- 
sically. These  chemical  differentiations,  which  are  always  combined  with  an  alter- 
ation of  physical  properties,  show  a  great  variety,  but  can  conveniently  be  reduced 
to  three  categories; — Conversion  into  Cuticle  or  Cork  (Verkorkung),  Lignification 
(Verholzung),  and  Conversion  into  Mucilage  (Verschleimung).  The  first  consists 
in  the  change  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  cell-\vall  into  a  plastic  very  elastic  substance 
wliieh  w.uer  cannot  at  all,  or  scarcely  penetrate  or  cause  to  swell  (as  the  outer 
cell -wall -layer  of  the  epidermis  and  of  pollen-grains  and  spores  and  cork). 
Lignification  occasions  an  increase  in  the  hardness  of  the  cell-wall,  a  decrease  of  its 
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flasticity,  and  easy  permeability  lo  water  without  any  considerable  swelling.  The 
conversion  into  mucilage  at  length  causes  llie  cell-wall  to  become  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing great  quantities  of  water,  so  as  to  increase  Us  volume  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  and  to  assume  a  gelatinous  consistence.  In  the  dry  state  such  cell-walls 
e  hard,  brittle,  or  flexible  like  horn  (as  the  cell-walls  of  many  Algae,  the  so-called 
terctrllular  substance  of  the  endosperm  of  Cera/om'a  Si/t^uti,  of  linseed,  and  quincc- 
mudlage).  Several  of  these  changes  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a  cell-wall,  so 
that,  for  instance,  the  outer  layers  become  woody  and  the  inner  mucilaginous  (rf.^. 
wood-cells  of  the  root  of  Phaseolus). 

Besides  these  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall,  wliicb  are  not  unfrc- 
qucnlly  correlated  with  peculiar  colourings,  changes  in  its  chcmico-pliysical  iKhaviour 
may  also  be  induced  by  the  interposition  between  its  molecules  of  considerable 
quantities  of  incombustible  substances,  especially  lime  and  silica.  If  the  deposition 
of  these  substances  take  place  in  sufficient  quantities,  they  remain  behind,  after 
drivtruction  of  the  organic  groundwork  of  the  cell-wall,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
termed  an  ash-skeleton. 

(a)  7hr  Sur/aee^grotwtb  causes  not  only  an  increase  of  the  sixc  of  the  cell,  but  also 
dhanftrs  of  form,  in  proportion  as  it  is  wanting  in  unifonnily  at  different  parts  of 
the  ciixunsfcrcncc ;  bciicc  cells 
of  orijpnally  dissimilar  form 
mar  become  similar  by  un- 
rqua]  groMth ;  but  it  is  much 
more  common  for  celts  origi- 
nally alike  in  form  to  become 
entirely  unlike.  This  is  most 
its.qally  the  case  with  the  inulti- 
eclliiUr  oT^ns  of  the  hij^hcr 
plants^  leaves,  stems,  and  r«H.<ts; 
colli  in  their  infancy  can  here 
often  scarcely  Iw  distinguished 
from  one  another;  whereas  in 
the  completely  developed  or- 
gan the  nK>st  various  forms  are 
contlguonstFig.  i6).  It  is  only 
rarely,  as  in  the  growth  of 
Sijmc  spore*  and  pollen-grains, 
t}ul  the  surface-growth  is  so 
uniform  that  the  original  fonri 

is  nearly  retained  even  afttr  considerable  increase  in  volume  [e.  g.  pollen  of  Cucurbita 
and  Althica).  But  even  in  these  cases  the  unifonnity  is  only  temiMirary,  for  the  iwllen- 
gmina  subsequently  emit  their  pollen-tubes  or  the  spores  germinate,  in  both  ciiscs  by  the 
lucal  growth  of  ihcir  inner  layer  of  cell-wall.  This  also  shows  at  the  same  tiuif  Oiat  the 
surface-growth  of  a  cell-wall  may  be  very  different  at  different  times;  and  this  indeed  is 
usually  the  case.  From  the  infinite  variety  of  the  surface -growth  of  ccll-walU,  it  Ls 
convenient,  for  Uic  sake  of  arrangement,  to  reduce  the  different  cases  to  classes, 
and  lo  bestow  names  upon  them*.     Thus  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  mter- 
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calarjr  and  ttrniiiriul  growth  of  the  cell-wall.  Terniin:U  gruwth  Ukcs  place  when  the 
surface-growth  .ttt^ins  a  maximum  at  any  one  part  of  the  circumference  (by  inter- 
position of  new  particles  of  cell-wall),  while  the  intensity  of  this  process  decreases  on  all 
sides  of  this  point,  and  at  a  definite  distance  attains  a  minimum,  so  that  this  portion  of, 
the  cell-wall  projects  as  a  puint,  or  appears  as  the  rounded  end  of  a  prominence,  or  of  & 
cylindrical  sac  {e.g.  hairs,  filamentous  .\Igat).  If  several  points  of  terminal  ji^rowlh  occu 
in  a  cell  M-hich  was  originally  round,  it  may  become  star-shaped;  if  new  points  of  growth' 
are  formed  beneath  the  contiimously  growing  end  of  sac,  the  sac-like  cell  branches  (as  ia 
many  filamentous  Alga:,  hyplur  of  Pungi,  Vaucheria,  BryopsLs).  Hofmcistcr'  distinguishes 
as  a  jteculiar  fonn  of  terminal  growth  the  case  in  which,  instead  of  a  point,  a  line  «■ 
rapidly  raised  on  the  cell-wall ;  this  may  occur  as  the  terminal  line  or  Intersecting  edge 
of  two  car\'ed  surfaces.  Intercalar)^  growth  of  the  cell-wall j 
(xrcurs  in  a  typical  form  in  the  case  in  which  the  deposition  of 
new  substance  within  a  belt  lying  in  the  surface  of  a  cell  take* 
place  in  such  a  manner  that  this  belt  extends,  and  a  fees 
interposed  piece  of  the  cell-wall  from  time  to  time  makes  its 
apjiearance.  To  Uie  last-named  case  m;iy  be  referred  the 
conunon  phenomenon  of  the  occurrence  of  growth  in  the 
whi)le  of  the  side-wall  of  a  cubical,  tabular,  or  cylindrical  cell, 
as,  for  exan^ple,  in  the  cells  of  Spirogyra,  and  the  parenchyma- 
cells  of  growing  roots  and  stems  of  Phanerogams  (cf.  Fig.  i). 
Ocdogonium  presents  a  peculiar  case  of  intercalary  surface- 
growth  ( Tig.  1 7).  Inside  below  the  septum  is  formed  a  project- 
ing annular  cylindrical  dei>osit  of  cellulose  (-^,  w)  ;  there  tJie 
cell-wall  splits,  as  if  separated  by  a  circular  cut,  into  two 
pieces;  and  these  now,  retreating  from  one  another,  remain 
united  by  a  zone  of  cell-wall  {B^  zv)  formed  by  extension  of 
the  cylinder  w.  After  the  interposition  of  this  new  cylindrical 
zone,  cell-division  follows ;  and,  since  this  is  repeated  many 
times,  the  appearance  is  presented  which  is  figured  at  Ay 
(the  so-called  formation  of  a  cap'). 
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(b)  The  Growth  in  Vjicktuji  0/  a  CeU-^wail  is  usually 
strictly  localised,  so  that  the  thicker  parts  appear  mostly  as 
very  abrupt  projections  on  the  thinner  parts  of  the  cell-wall, 
cither  on  the  outside  or  the  inside.  The  collective  impres- 
sion made  by  the  sculpture  is  especially  dependent  on 
whether  the  extension  of  surface  is  less  on  the  thicker  of 
on  the  thinner  p;irts.  If  the  thickening  is  especially  strong 
on  certain  points,  the  structure  takes  the  fonn  outwardly 
(Fig.  \ii)  or  inwardly  (Fig.  18,  f7,  D)  of  projecting  warts, 
pegs,  or  spines  ;  if  the  tliickening  occurs  most  strongly  in 
linear  or  strap-shaped  spots  of  the  cell-wall,  projecting  cylinders,  ridges,  bands,  or  combs-i 
arc  formed  on  the  inner  or  outer  side.  These  ridge-like  projections  may  form  reticu- 
lated figures  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  (Fig.  ih.  /?,  Fig.  30,  i\  or  rings,  or  spiral  hands 
a  development  especially  frequent  in  those  thickenings  of  certain  tissue-cells  which  project 
from  within.  If  the  internally  projecting  rings  or  spiral  bands  are  thick  and  firm,  and  the 
intermediate  portions  of  cell-wall  thin  and  ciusily  destnictible,  these  thickenings  may  become 
free  even  within  the  plant,  and  rcn\ain  lying  as  isolated  threads  of  cellulose  in  channels  of 


\ 


'  Honrlhuch  da  physiol.  Vlotoiiik,  I.  p.  163. 

'  For  fnrthcr  dttail*  of  thcvc  somewhat  complicated  proccucs  mc  Pringshcim,  Jttlirbiich  ffitj 
wisscn.  Rot.  I;  llofmcister,  llaadbuch  dcr  j»hys  Hot.  I  p.  154,  and  Niigcli  und  Sschwcndener, 
Mikro^op,  II  |i.  •i^g. 
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the  tj5sue  Cannular  vessels  in  Ihc  filiro- vascular  hiinclle  of  Kqtiiscta,  Zc/j  Mah,  &c.);  but  the 
thickenings  funned  like  spiral  bands  may  often  be  drawn  out  to  considerable  length  as 
isoUtcd  fibres  (very  striking  examples  of  these  so-called  untwisting  spiral  vessels  are  found 
in  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  of  Rjcinus  communh  and  in  the  leaves  of  Agapnnlhiis). 
If  the  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  takes  place  over  more  extended  portions  of  the  surface, 
and  if  only  smaller  portions  remain  thin,  these  latter  appear  as  pits  of  very  various 
outtine,  cither  roundish  or  like  fissures,  or,  when  the  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  is 
very  considerable,  as  channels,  which  perforate  them.  These  kinds  of  thickening  most 
frequently  project  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall;  the  clianncb  therefore  run  from  the 


(>TV(/>f;  thfi  kn"!  •in)'  mit- 

iranfly  ore  ttW      .  ,    linntrtt  C 


f>ru    ta--CBU  ■  Com*  at   M,ir>k.tMtia   /i>Jj* 
w^>4»  •**•  11...  L..-,.i». ,    ,(,.„-   i,.*^,,Ui 


Pig.  ao.— Bif«  iwltcn-itniji  iif  Cirk^rihf 
lutj^tti;  lh«  tAmmt  >.|>hcric«1  ■uhaiwtce  nf  tlic 
L«ll'Mriill  U  AirBiitif^  ntth  rtrtee-Oit-  ihkkfrnlnr^ 

thtrkct>ltiu<v  o-tikh  |>«-)ccl  iiiU  nxnc,  tu  the  iotm 
oTapincs  arniii|;cil  Mkc  a  rouiti. 


Fn»  it  *w.— flrtc  nf  Ml  MHuUr  v«svcl  ttvm  ihi-  rflnu-«,uLular  ttumllc  nt  the  fira  of  />«  Afati  (x$p). 
4*  Ih^  Ibm  tcll-*>«ll  ti  tlir  rcMcJ.  tHi  wbuH  Ihc  Uiuiidvy  Uuci  i>f  ihe  aitJMinlnic  cdh  are  clouly 
infL  r  r  Ihc  «<inHl4r  ihkkeaUtics  t>f  tka  vntll  (4  the  vcsscJ  ^  y  the  Imfff  nibctaftce  of  «&«  of  ih«  rin|[« 
MM  «l<ai ;  I  the  dcwwr  Uyrr  wMcli  cxicntU  over  ibc  Inner  ftde  of  the  rUm  prajectiriK  Uuo  the  uvh)  u( 
«fccr«tL 

canity  of  the  cell  outwards,  and  are  there  closed  by  a  thin  membrane';  when  the  cell 
kwes  its  protoplasm  and  dies,  the  latter  is  in  many  cases  destn>yed,  and  the  pit  or  the 
chamiel  then  becomes  open  (as,  for  instance,  in  Sphagnum  and  many  wood-rells).  The 
pii«,  especially  in  elongated  cells,  appear  to  be  generally  arranged  in  spiral  rows,  but  tn 
other  cases  are  peculiarly  grouped  (Fig.  ji,  ji).  A  remarkably  striking  form  of  this 
grouping  is  the  Sieve-structure  which  occurs  in  the  sieve-cells  of  the  fibro-vascular 
Imndles  of  vascular  plants,  generally  in  the  septa,  but  also  in  the  longitudinal  walls.     In 


■  ^c^Ict^m«  <.trongIy  thickened  cell-wallis  with  >iraTichcd  pit-channels  %how  a  vcty  complicated 
»in»d«fc,  f.g,  in  ihe  hard  icstft  of  BcithoUclia.  (Cf.  Millmdcl  in  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nn!.,  fifth  icries. 
vol.  vi.  fmn  5.) 
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Flc  at.— ^. »  parenchj'iiu-C'Sn  of  the  cotyledoD  otrJmtev/tu  mttUt/trrm  iKilUed 
ty  nttccration ;  i  i  the  parts  of  the  ceU-w^  where  It  ts  boan<Io(l  by  tatercellul^r 
vpmem  t,  r  the  (cII>i»aU  fumlUit^l  wnh  nuiavrotu  uin(tJe  pto,  but  n*n  ^rruly 
thickened:  tlic  ihiAocsi  (i^rtfc  of  ibe  plu  Arc  ilraaH  tUrk.  B  r]iiiWmiis  {tt  and 
CoQ«»ch]nrM  ^/>  or  the  leaf-^l^lk.  of  .1  BccotUa  {  iht  cpidcnni«  cdb  ve  ualfurmly 
thlckoocd  on  Ehv  nutcr  waQ  whcie  thvy  ^djobi  the  collcnchj'nM,  but  ore  dilcliaicd 
like  the  ttiUciM.b)[ua  «t  the  ui|t)cs  where  ihrev  leib  lucei ;  thc»e  thlckeniim*  kave 
(real  power  «f  swclUaii  tJU  dUorophyO  fnim  ;  /  parcnchyma-ccJI  |XS99(. 


Fia n— A  cell  bcauth  the  «|)i> 
clemte  of  tlic  WM)Cf|rawn4  *U»j, 
of  n»ni   «fMlMM,    tftnUifld 
botlinc  In  »  soKirl'>n  of  : 
cUorata  in  << 
uniwRtyilii  '  II  <idc{] 

Ike  tiathkk'  .'(c  «| 


t'lCS.  9>  94.— Yoom:  ilcvv-«Jb  t>fCffCMrMii»/V9WlX5)c|t  tbc  pr«t*antloti  kw  b«cii  lafcra  (romiitccesorihc  Men  wluUi  by  hattnit 
hto  fo*  ■  toog  liiiM  In  ilaiilulP  ah.iihnl  have  Allowed  d>r*  pniductkn  t>r  salfcndy  clear  «CLi|tins  The  ticvcplale*  da  not  Kt 
prflWil  iliow  loythlnif  of  the  cub»«]UcM  inorv  cuiRplk atcd  iir\i<iurc.  whkb  nuy  he  «xuninc>1  In  Nai;iJI,  >'.  r.;  t)K  vf 
«f  tile  skvc-poric*  hu  »cit  yel  iKfttoi;  th<iy  arc  as  shown  in  Fie.  ^t-  'ft  **'"  ct(>^«-,l.  tht.ir  omtrnts.  n<)t  yet  tuinhtncd.  Fli;. 
Trnnncf*:  ><riiu<i,  .  (  (..unliium ;  /  (uueinlni.*-"  ,  '■  !'■'-  Ti'i*  .-(  the  tirrcMiclU,  dc»cl"|>infc;  Into  s)rrr-pl<itev.  Fkj.  =4-  t-oi 
'  "  i   /  ihR  lrui»*crte  view  <A  •'  .'  rt  urv«-i44lc  un  the  udc-walJ  .  x  iblnntr  piuu  t>f  the  )i»|tj 

•  ^TA  at  J  In  IftiieiiudlDAl  se£t<<^:  Fntly  fo«taed  a  nunitiet  m  tjn»||  ^4«*ep<l^n,  «t  {itneBi  thi 

'"  ';«t*enu»  ,   /I   ihr  <t)rvliaile<1  |>  rl   •!    ijt  frriui    the   Mrflian  ,    *   (lumrhynM-crtH  belwrnu   ll 
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Ibc  simplest  case  the  thin  places  (pits)  are  densely  crowded,  only  separated  by  thicker 
ridges,  and  polygonal  (Fig.  J5,  a^,  ti) ;  they  very  often  appear  as  sharply  circumscribed 
gruups  of  nmiieruus  points  ;  the  whole  surface  of  such  a  group  may  then  be  thinner 
than  the  rest  of  the  cell-wall.  But  in  many  cases  the  thin  part  of  such  a  pit  becomes 
absorbed,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  adjoining  cells  entcns  in!o  communication 
through  these  narrow  channels.  (Fig.  88.)  Sometimes  the  structure  of  these  sieve- 
pUtes  U.i^  in  Cucurbita  Pepo)  becomes,  when  old,  very  peculiar  and  complicated  from 
further  thickening  and  sweUing  of  the  thickened  portions'. 
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One  fomi  of  the  internally  projecting  thicknesses  which  is  of  extremely  common 
occurrence  in  wood-cells  and  vessels,  viz.  the  fonnation  of  Bordered  Pits,  deserves  a 
liillcr  exposition  at  this  place. 

The  fonnation  of  Bordered  Pits  arises  thus:  comparatively  large  spaces  remain  thin 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  (Fig.  35,  /;  Fig.  26,  B,  t] ;  and 


'  rnmt»re  Ni;,*^!!.  Vclicr  die  Stcbriihrcn  von  Cacurbita.  in  the  Sit^ungsbcrichtc  dcr  k.  hftyctiachcn 
A)ciul  dti  \\  1  M      Mimchdi  1S71  ;  and  Manslcin.  liie  Milch--iU»;tfiis^-    I^lin  iKft^. 

*  The  dt-^  .1  Uic>«  ua*  fiiit  accurately  ittogiiisciiby  .Schai-hl,  l)e  nuKiilU  in  |>laiitiiruni 

nab.  Ac-     Bonn  1660. 
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after  increased  thickening,  the  ti lic ken ing- mass  which  is  aJways  projecting  mwardlfi 
acquires  a  larger  surface,  and  t'orms  an  arch  over  the  thin  part  of  the  wall  (Fig.  35,  a- 
Fig.  26,  C~F),  The  outline  of  the  thin  parts  of  the  wall  in  the  wood  of  Pintis  jy/veJtru 
appears  circular  on  a  front  view;  the  rim  of  the  thickening-mass  which  becomes  arched 
over  it  grows  also  in  a  circular  manner,  gradually  contacting  the  opening;  and  thus  the 
front  view  of  such  a  pit  appears  in  the  form  of  two  concentric  circles,  the  larger  of  which 
represents  the  original  dimensions  of  the  thin  parts  of  the  cell-wall  (Fig.  35,  f^,  /',  and 
the  inner  one  the  iiradually  widening  circular  rim  of  the  thickening  /  Fig.  25,^-^;  Fig.  26, 
C,  Du  Now  since  this  process  takes  place  on  both  sides  of  a  panition-wall  of  two  cells, 
a  lenticular  space  is  enclosed  by  the  two  overarchings,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  original  thin  lamella  of  the  cell-wall  (Fig.  j6,  F,  Qv)-r  each 
half  of  this  pit-cavity  conimunicates  witli  the  cell-cavily  by  a  circular  opening.  If  the 
wood-cells  lose  their  protoplasm,  and  become  filled  with  air  and  water,  this  thin  mem- 


rnwit  ilic   vuLtuIrut  rucl-luber;  A  insnK  \\ty  f(  i  finr  of  tbc 
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F<«t»t-*ul«CT;  /'panrtnlijrtuaiinMJ)' 'IcvT^ 
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Int;  R>AuM»  f>f  ibe  waD  afxht.  vc»m<I  mt 
thto4tf;h  «t  rtijbt  jnulii^ ;  r,  t  fisstitw  nf 
ihr  H'  •  ^  sniiile  |Mta  in  Ihc  rMrcnctty 
Ml  Cdb  (Kaw). 


brane  is  destroyed  (as  in  Fig.  36,  B)\  the  pit-space  forms  a  single  cavity,  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  over-arching  thickening-m:^s5;cs  of  the  partition-wall,  and  is  united, 
right  and  left,  with  the  adjoining  ccll-caviLies  by  a  circular  opening  (Fig.  26,  W,  /J,  E), 
In  P'lnui  syH'eitris  the  pits  are  large  and  distant  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess may  be  easily  traced  step  by  step.  The  process  appears  somewhat  different  when 
pits  lie  very  near  to  one  another,  as  in  Pitted  Vessels,  In  this  case  the  thickening  first 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  net-work,  which  surrounds  the  thin  parts  of  the  cell- 
wall  in  the  form  uf  roundish  polygonal  meshes,  as  may  be  very  easily  recognised  in 
young  mai7,e-roots,  for  instance.  Fig,  37,  Ay  represents  a  portion  of  the  side-wall  of  an 
already  mature  vessel '  of  the  nxjt-tuber  of  Dahlia.  The  ridges  which  originally  ap- 
pear on  the  thin  cell-wall  are  indicated  by  a  and  are  left  clear;  they  enclose  elliptical 
meshes  pointed  at  both  eniU.     As  the   thickening  continues,  each  ridge  retains  its 


On  the  Idea  of  a  vessel,  sec  ohap.  ii. 
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^inaJ  brradth,  u'herc  it  is  r.iiscd  on  the  thin  cell-wall ;  but  the  free  rim  which  gro^vs 
turtli«r  inwards,  expands,  and  l>ecomes  arched  over  the  thin  parta  of  the  cell-wall.  But 
in  this  case  the  ovcrarchings  do  not  grow  unifomiiy,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
rims  form  at  least  a  fissure  (r.  in  A  and  B).  Here  also,  when  two  similar  cells  adjoin, 
the  same  process  takes  place  on  both  sides  of  the  part  it  ion -wall ;  and  here  also  lenticular 
spaces  are  form€>d  by  the  ovcrarchings ;  these  arc  at  first  bisected  by  the  original  thin 
Umclla  of  thecelt-uall,  which  afterwards  disappears,  and  the  two  cell-cavitles  are  placed 
in  communication  at  each  bordered  pit ;  the  chan- 
nel or  bordered  pit  which  (miles  them  is  wide  in 
the  middle,  and  opens  rij^ht  and  lefl  into  each  cell 
by  a  narrow  fissure  ^Fig.  27,  jS,  C).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  vessel  of  this  kind  adjoins  a  parenchyma-cell 
which  remains  always  full  of  sap  and  closed,  the 
thickening  and  overarching  of  the  pit  occurs  only 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  i8,  T);  the  thin  parts 
oi  the  cell-wall  arc  retained  ',  and  the  Iwrdercd  pits 
remain  closed ;  from  the  cell-ca%*ity  of  the  vessel 
a  narrow  fissure  [t)  proceeds  between  the  expanded 
thickening  -  ntasses  {b)  to  a  wider  cavity,  which  is 
hounded  on  the  sides  by  the  narrow  part  of  the 
thickening-masse$  (a),  on  the  outside  by  the  primary 
ccli-wall.  These  processes  can  only  be  seen  in  sec- 
tions of  extraordinary'  tenuity ;  but  these  are  easily 
obtained  if  larger  pieces  of  the  parts  to  be  observed 
are  allowed  to  lie  for  mouths  in  plenty  of  abM>lute 
alcohol,  then  taken  out  before  the  preparation  is 
made,  and  the  alcohol  allowed  to  evaporate:  in  this 
manner  pieces  of  some  hardness  and  toughness  are 
obtained,  which  may  be  cut  extremely  vv  ell  and 
tmorjthly  if  the  knife  is  very  sharp. 

In  the  walls  of  vessels  thickened  like  ladders  or 
steps  which  are  developed  with  peculiar  beauty  in 
the  higher  Crypti»gam5,  the  iKjrdered  pits  are  fis- 
sare-likc  ;  Ihey  arc  often  as  broad  as  the  partition- 
wall  of  two  adj»)ining  cells,  but  verj'  narrow  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  celt.  In 
Fig.  J9,  j^,  is  shown  the  lower  half  of  a  vessel  of 
this  kind  with  the  fissure-like  pits  between  which 
the  tblckcning-ma^es  of  the  wall  lie  like  rungs  of 
a  ladder;  the  larger  clear  spaces  are  the  angles  of 
the  contiguous  cells.  The  formation  of  stich  a 
tcaUrifonn  thickening  begins  by  the  growth,  on  the 
originally  very  thin  wall  which  separates  two  vessels 
(C,  /),  of  transverse  ridges  of  thickening  (v),  which  pass  over,  right  and  left,  into  that 
thicfcming  which  always  lies  on  the  angle  of  a  cell-wall.  C  shows  this  horizont.illy, 
D  in   vertical  tcction.     When  comploiely   developed,  the  thin  lamella  {i)  has  disap- 
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'  Thcs«  thin  pieces  of  ceU-wall  which  clow  up  bordered  pits  nuiy.  Ity  rapid  surfacc-growlh, 
-like  prominences,  which  grow  ihmugh  the  pore*  of  the  pits  uilo  the  vrssris,  ^prcnd  tlieni- 
lout  Ihcrc  Ixxomc  3>epaTalc(l  by  «-pU,  and  thus  form  a  thiiiwallnl  tissue,  which  nut  mifrc- 
\f  fill*  up  the  whole  of  the  cavtly.  'I'licsc  foniialion^  were  long  known  nndcr  the  name  of 
:nllm':  »brv  arc  olinmlanlly  and  easily  seen,  for  instance,  in  old  roots  of  Cucurbiu.  ami  in  ihewood 
leaeia.  &c.  [Tliwc  cells  contained  in  the  duct*  nrc.  accoiding  to  Mohl  and  Retrsji, 
otru&iuhs  buin  adJAcrnt  cells;  <4cc  Jnuin.  of  IM.  1R73,  pp-in-iij.  l-  I3f>;  find 
tCOft.  ik>t.  ^(g.  iSfjS,  pp.  1-tl.  t  I.] 
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peared  (r,  r,  in  B),  the  thickening-ridges  have  become  overarched,  growing  inwards,  w 
Ihat  now  only  a  narrow  fissure  (//,  fl)  remains  between  its  margins;  still  further  inwards 

the  ridge  again iKJComes  narrower.  The  interior  caiitios  of 
two  adjoining  vessels  arc  thus  united  by  a  number  of  broad 
fissures  (fl,  j);  the  frame-work  of  the  ladder  is  formed  of 
peculiariyshaped  rungs,  which  may  be  seen  in  ^  at  rr  in 
section,  at  c  along  the  surface.  Where  the  wall  of  a  vessel 
LH>unds  a  parenchynia-cell  (£),  the  scalnrifonn  thickening 
takes  place  only  on  the  side  towards  the  vessel  (^),  it  Is 
absent  from  the  other  side  (fi).  In  this  case  also  the  thin 
original  wall  remains;  it  closes  the  broader  exterior  space 
i»f  the  bordered  fissure-shaped  pit. 
■yXv \\  tm      .^1  The  variety  in  the  formation  of  pits  is  by  no  means 

'^       "^     '■         ■  exhausted  by  tliese  examples ;  but  all  the  processes  cannot 

be  described  here  ;  we  can  only  indicate  a  few. 

We  saw  in  the  formation  of  vessels  in  the  Dahlia  (Fig. 
37)  how  the  pit  occupies  at  first  a  large  round  space,  while 
the  margins  of  the  overarching  tiiickcning  enclose  a  fissure. 
By  a  change  in  this  process  of  growth,  the  fissure  may 
attain  a  loiigth  much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
exterior  cavity  of  the  pit ;  then  the  pit  appears,  on  a  front- 
view,  as  a  roundish  opening,  crossed  by  a  fissure  (Fig,  18, 
P).  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  the  pit-fissure  changes 
its  direction  as  the  thickening  increases,  and  in  this  case, 
on  a  front -view,  two  fissures  crossing  one  another  are 
perceived  (  Fig.  30,  vf  and  5,  st).  But  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  this  takes  place  within  the  layers  of  the  wall  of 
one  cell,  the  cells  must  be  isolated  by  maceration.  Similar 
appearances  arc  also  often  presented  on  a  front-view,  if  the 
wiiole  parlilion-wall  of  two  cells  is  observed  troni  the 
front.  If  the  fissure  runs  npwards  to  the  left  in  the  one 
cell,  the  corresponding  fissure  may  run  upwards  to  the 
right  on  the  other  side ;  on  a  front-view  the>*  then  ap- 
pear crossed'. 

In  cells  of  tissues  tlie  partition-wall  is  always  at  first  a 
very  thin  simple  lamcUa ;  as  tlie  thickness  increases,  the 
thickening-masses  always  project  right  and  left  into  the 
adjoining  cell-cavitics.  Generally  the  gro^^'ths  right  and 
left  of  a  parlilion-wall,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  corre- 
spond ;  and  this  occurs  most  clearly  in  tlie  formation  of 
pits,  as  far  as  the  pit-channels  of  adjoining  cells  meet 
one  another.  But  since  a  cell  often  adjoins  very  different 
contiguous  cells  on  difierent  sides,  different  sides  of  the 
same  cell  may  show  different  forms  of  thickening,  and 
especially  different  formations  of  pits.  The  total  growth 
in  thickness  may  also  be  very  different  on  different  sides; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  epidermis-cells  on  the  outer  free 
wall  arc  mostly  ver>-  strongly  thickened  on  the  inner  wall,  where  they  adjoin  paren- 
chyma-cells, being  either  very  thin  or  corresponding  in  form  to  the  adjoining  cells. 
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^  A  very  cicftr  (^presentation  of  a  twisted  pjt-cbanncl.  whose  outer  nnd  inner  fis&uic  (within  the 
cell-wall)  crosb,  may  be  seen  in  NMgcti,   Bcrichte  dcr   MrmcJtcncr  Akacleniic,  1867,  vol.  v. 
fig.  45- 
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The  conYspondinjr  growth  in  thickness  is  less  marked  if  the  thickenings  sliow  a 
distinctly  spiral- structure,  or  if  they  arise  in  the  form  of  strong  spiral  bands,  as  in  spiral 
fil*rc-cclLs ;  if,  in  this  case,  in  each  pair  of  adjoining  cells  one  or  more  spiml  bauds  wind 
in  the  same  direction,  tlicy  must  necessarily  cross  on  the  cotntnon  partition-wall. 

(C)  StrafijScathn  and  Striathn  of  the  CeU-iuain.  When  tlie  cell-wulls  have  at- 
tained a  certain  thickness  and  extent  of  surface,  stratificatiun  and  striatinn  take  place 
more  or  less  clearly.  In  consequence  of  stratification 
the  cell-wall  appears  composed  of  very  thin  membranes 
enclosed  one  within  another  and  fitting  very  closely 
logelher;  the  slnitification  is  seen  both  on  the  transverse 
and  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  cell-wall.  The  stria- 
tlon  is  generally  to  be  seen  most  plainly  from  the  front; 
it  may  be  observed  in  the  form  of  two  systems  of  lines 
(sometimes  apparently  several)  which  arc  marked  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  one  system,  consisting  of  par- 
allel strir,  is  always  cut  by  the  other  system,  which 
also  consists  of  parallel  striar.  A  closer  investigation 
shows  that  the  structure  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  striation  does  not  belong  merely  to  the  upper 
surface  or  to  one  layer  of  the  cell-wall ;  but  that  the 
striation  rather  penetrates  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cell-Avall,  and  that  the  stria:  are  thus  lamella:  which 
cut  the  upper  surface,  and  are  continued  through  all 
the  concentric  layers.  If  the  striation  is  very  clearly 
marked,  and  if  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of 
the  relit  •'  "^^y  also  be  recognised  under  transverse  sec- 
tion in  the  form  of  stri;e,  which  (Hrnetrate  the  concentric 
layers;  when  the  cell-wali  is  cut  lengthwise  only  those 
systcnLs  of  striation  arc  to  be  clearly  recognised  which, 
seen  from  the  surfacci  run  almost  diagonally  round  the 
cell. 

Every  system  of  stratification  or  striation  con- 
sists of  lamella:  of  visible  thickness  and  of  different 
refractive  powers,  so  thai  a  ntore  strongly  refractive 
layer  or  stria  always  alternates  with  a  less  stiongly  re- 
fractive one.  This  difference  of  refraction  results  from 
a  different  distribution  of  water  and  of  the  solid 
particles  in  the  cell-wall;  the  less  strongly  refractive 
lamcUi  arc  more  watery,  poorer  in  cellulose,  and  thus 
less  dense  ;  the  more  strongly  refractive  and  denser 
lamell*  contain  less  water  and  more  cellulose.  Hence 
struiification  and  striation  of  the  cell-wall  disappear  when  u-atcr  is  completely  elimi- 
nated, as  also  when  it  swells  violently,  *,  *•.  absorbs  much  water ;  because,  in  the  first 
case,  the  more  watery  layers  arc  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  less  w.ilery  ones,  iu 
the  latter  case  the  less  watery,  by  plentiful  absorption,  become  similar  to  the  others. 
On  the  other  hand  stratification  and  striation  become  most  conspicuous  when  for  a 
given  proportion  of  water  in  the  cell-wall  the  difference  between  the  dense  and  the  soft 
layers  is  greatest.  In  many  cases  this  may  be  brought  about  by  addition  of  acids  or 
fltk^es  which  occasion  a  moderate  swelling.    But  if  the  dense  layers  are  very  densci 
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and  the  less  den!ie  ones  very  watery,  as  is  the  case  with  some  \v<M>d-rcUs  C-.V-  ^'"^w' 
fjhvsthj)t  the  strtation  becomes  nuire  evident  through  desiccation,  isecaiise  then  the 
dense  layers  stand  forwardSj  while  the  le^  dense  ones  give  way. 

The  systems  of  striation  and  stratification  of  a  ccH-wall  intersect  one  another,  like 
the  cleavage-planes  of  a  crystal  sphlting  in  three  directions.  But  since  the  striations 
and  laminae  consist  of  lamellx  of  a  measurable  thickness,  composed  of  alternately  denser 
and  less  dense  substance,  the  cell-wall  appears  to  be  composed  of  parallelopi pedal  pieces, 
distinguished  by  their  cc)ntent  of  water.  If  we  for  a  moment  disregard  the  stralifica- 
tion^  and  assume  lliat  we  have  two  intersecting  systems  of  striation,  then,  where  two 
dense  striae  intersect,  the  densest  or  least  water>*  places  arc  always  to  be  found ;  where 
two  dense  ones  intersect,  the  least  dense  or  most  watery ;  and  where  places  of  greater 
and  less  density  intersect,  areoix  of  intermediate  density  are  formed.  The  intersections 
i>f  the  stria:  must  form  prisms  which  stand  vertically  or  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cell-wall;  if  the  concentric  stratification  is  very  strongly  developed,  every  one  of 
these  prisms  must  become  decomposed  into  denser  and  less  dense 
sections  lying  in  radial  order  behind  one  another;  if  the  concentric 
lamination  is  feebly  developed,  the  prismatic  structure  may  sometimes 
appear  very  clearly ;  the  peculiar  internal  stnicture  of  the  exospores 
of  Rhizocarpex,  and  the  yet  more  various  structure  of  the  extlue 
of  many  pollen -grains,  may  be  resolved  into  a  further  development 
ot  this  kind  of  process  ;  but  our  space  docs  not  pennit  us  to 
pursue  this  in  detaiJ.  The  lamellae  which  appear  externally  as 
striation  may  possess  the  form  of  closed  rings;  i,  e.  may  l»e  similar 
to  thin  sections  of  the  tfcil,  or  may  run  in  a  spiral  manner  round 
the  aiis  of  the  cell.  A  distinction  must  accordingly  be  drawn 
between  annular  and  spiral  striation ;  it  is  often,  however,  very 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  present ;  sometimes  both 
are  developed  at  dilferent  parts  of  the  same  cell-waU.  Sometimes 
one  system  of  striation  is  very  obscure,  the  other  more  strongly 
marked  ;  or  one  system  may  be  the  better  developed  in  one 
layer  of  the  cell-wall,  the  other  system  in  another  layer ;  and 
this  is  genetically  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  twisting 
of  the  pit-fissures.  The  striation  is  mostly  clearest  in  cells  witJi 
broad  uniform  thickening-surfaces  (as  fa/onia  utricuiaru,  hairs  of 
Opuntia,  piLh-cells  of  the  root-tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  in  the  Utter 
case  remarkably  plain)  ;  hut  it  may  also  be  recognised  when  the 
sculpture  of  the  cell-wall  is  complicated;  e.g.  in  the  w;dls  of  very 
wide  vessels  of  Cucurbita  Prpo,  provided  with  densely  crowded  small 
bordered  pits  (after  Schulxe's  maceration,  especially  in  vessels  of  the 
root,  ven'  clear  crossed  spiral-striation).  The  striation  may  itself 
give  occasion  to  difTercnces  of  level;  sometimes  the  denser  lamclla: 
projcct  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  tlic  cell-wall  (Kig.  34,  B)\  or  single  denser  lamellar 
<if  one  system  of  striation  alone  become  prominent ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  fine  si>iral 
band  makes  its  appearance  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  wood-cells  of  the  yew,  which  b  not 
unfrequcntly  crossed  by  one  running  in  the  ojiposltc  direction.  When  elongated 
fissurc-tikc  pits  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  line  on  the  cell-wall,  a  system  of  striation  is 
generally  found  in  a  corresponding  direction. 

This  slight  sketch  must  suffice  to  introduce  the  beginner  to  the  nature  of  stratifi- 
cation and  striation,  and  to  their  relation  to  the  sculpture  of  the  cell-wall  ;  further 
detail  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book '. 
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'  The  Etrintion  may  caiily  be  seen,  even  with  slight  magnifying  power,  in  the  large  pilh-cells 
the  root-tubci^  uf  Dalilli.  in  the  hairs  of  Opuntia,  iu  \'aioma  utrkuhrU :   bul  only  by  very  high 
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IntHifuseeptioH  as  a  cause  of  tKf  gro^'th  of  tfjtr  (a-JI-uujU  m  surface  and  tfMckness. 
The  surt'acc-growth  of  the  cell-wall  may  now  bv  regiirded  as  an  imerposiiion,  be- 
tween iL*  already  existing  particles,  of  new  particles  which  force  the  ol<i  ones  asuntiur. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  stria:  have  a  genetic  connexion  with  lliis  process, 
tiinilar  tu  that  which  Ntigeli  has  bhown  to  exist  between  the  concentric  stratifica- 
tion of  starch-granules  and  their  growth.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  grovtih  in 
thickness  of  the  cell-wAll  arose  from  the  repeated  deposition  of  new  concentric  layers 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall  which  was  originally  thin,  so  that  the  innc^Ino^t 
Uycr  must  always  be  the  youngest.     This  appeared  to  be  an  ^ 

extremely  simple  explanation  of  the  stratificition  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  and  the  chemical  differentiation  of  thick  cell-walls 
app(jared  entirely  to  support  this  idea.  But  the  incre,ised 
powers  of  new  microscopes  revealed  a  fact  quite  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  apposition ;  the  stratification  of  thickened  cells 
was  shown,  in  short,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  not  a  sepa- 
ration of  simitar,  but  an  alternation  of  disairailar,  layers. 
For  reasons  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  these  alternate  depo^^its  of  more  and  less 
watery  layers  must,  in  general,  be  not  the  result  of  an  ap- 
pijsilion^  but  rather  only  of  an  internal  differentiation  of  tlie 
ccU-waU  already  formed.  The  fact  is,  however,  decisive, 
that  on  the  inner  side  of  every  cell-wall  and  on  each  side  of 
dense  ones  lies  a  layer  containing  but  little  water ;  if  growth 
in  thickness  took  place  by  successive  deposits  of  layers,  the 
innermost  and  yotmgest  layer  must  be  alternately  denser  and 
less  dense,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  growth  also  of  such 
thicknesses  as  project  outwardly,  like  the  combs  and  spines 
of  pollen-grains,  &c.,  can  only  be  explained  by  intussuscep- 
tion, not  by  apposition. 

Growth  by  deposit  can  only  be  considered  of  this  nature  : 
— that  an  aqueous  solution  from  the  protoplasm  penetr.itet., 
by  diffusion,  between  the  molecuIc*s  of  the  cell-wall.  What 
kind  of  solution  this  is,  cannot  at  present  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty ;  probably  it  contains  some  carbo-hydrate  which  is 
easily  triinsformcd  into  cellulose.  TTiis  substance  then  forms 
between  the  molecules  of  the  cell-wail  new  soVmX  molecules 
of  cellulose.  The  actual  process  of  growth,  as  wi-ll  as  the 
internal  structure  of  the  cell-wall  already  described,  and  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  polarised  light  induces  in  it,  as  well 
as  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  consists  of  solid  molecules  of  dehnite  form,  each  of  which 
19  SHiTonndcd  by  an  envelope  of  water,  and  separated  from 
the  adjoining  molecules ;  the  more  watery  a  layer  of  cell-wall  or  a  stri»  is.  the  smaller, 
ftccording  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Nageli  *,  are  the  solid  molecules,  the  more 
numerous  and  the  thicker  their  aqueous  envelopes.  From  this  it  follow*  that  a 
certain  quantity  nf  water  is  a<;  intlisi^nsable  to  the  growth  and  the  internal  organ- 
of  the  cell-wall  as  is  cellulose  if^lf;  this  water  may  be  designated  *  water  of 
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ower  in  isolnted  wood-cclU  oF  Pinus.  in  bast-fibres,  &c. ;  one  of  the  examples  longest 
i.i,  bosi-cclU  of  Apocynacei  provided  with  power  of  extension  and  contraction.    iMohl, 

VcRTlabiiischc  Zcilc.  Fig.  i?.) 

•  Thi*  t((C-<r\  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  (as  of  all  organiied  stmcluies)  by  intussusception 
«  I  by  Nigcll  in  his  great  work  on  Surdi-gronulcs  (1858).    Compare  oUo  Sachs, 
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(Cr.  ].  llonMciA.  BcrBncr  Moniubcrichl  -,  PcU  6,  iSfo.  FIc.  n.  ud  Book  II.  RUcourpcs.) 
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organisation*  in  the  same  sense  wc  speak  of  as  *  water  of  crystallisation ;'  and  as  the  la 
is  in<llspens4il>le  tu  the  formation  i»f  niany  cr>'stals,  so  is  tlic  former  to  the  structure 

the  cell-wall.     I 

.<^^^^^f?K       t'     r^Wfy,^  moreover,     as 

shall  see,  a  pecuH 
arlty   of  all  organ 
ised  structures,  t 
they  contain  *  w 
of  organisation, 
least  as  long  as  t 
grow,  liecause  t 
all   alike    i,tow 
intussusception. 

I'rom  what  has 
been  said,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that 
the  concentric  fofc 
mation  of  layers 
a  cell-wall  grow 
by  intussusception 
essentially  differs 
from  the  repeated 
formation  of  cell- 
wall  round  one  and 
the  saine  proto- 
plasmic body ;  celli 
walls  enclosed  one  within  another  may  be  produced  in  this  manner ;  these,  howe\ 
must   not  be  considered   as   layers  of  one  cell-wall.      This  process  is  very  comi 

in   the   formation  of  the  pollen-grains 
Plianeroganis ;    within  that   mass  of  c< 
wall-layers  which  forms   what   is  iisu 
designated  the  special  mother-cells,  eaci 
protoplasmic  body   forms  roimd   itself  a 
new  cell-wall,  before  the  mothcr-cell-wj^B 
is  destroyed  (Fig.  5*).  ^^ 

But  the  renewal  of  a  cell-wall  may  also 
be  brought  aliout  by  the  external  mass 
of  layers  undergoing  no  further  growth, 
while  the  internal  layers  of  the  same 
cell  -  wall  increase  by  intussusception. 
Thus  the  cell-wall  of  spores  and  pollen- 
grains  is  originally  a  whole  increasing  by 
deposit ;  by  subsequent  internal  differ- 
entiation masses  of  layers  are  formed 
differing  in  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties  ;  the  outer  firm  cuticle  (cx- 
ospore,  extine)  remains  subsequently 
unchanged  :  it  is  thrown  off  as  an  en- 
velope, while  an  inner  mass  of  layers 
(the  endospore  in  one,  the  inline  in 
the  other  case")  begins  a  new  growth 
with  the  germination  of  the  spores  and 
pollen-grains.  A  similar  process  occurs 
with  many  filamentous  Algz  (Rixnilariex  and  Scytonemcx),  where   n   large  number 
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of  ccH-w^Is  enclosed  within  one  another  are  gradii.illy  formed,  wliile  from  time  to  lime 
the  ol*Jer  masses  of  layers  cease  growing,  and  arc  pierced  by  the  growing  lilament, 
which  now  forms  new  byers  of  cell-wall  (of.  Nageli  und  Schwendcner :  Das  Mikroskop, 
II.  p.  551).  U  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  tehso  appearances  do  not  contradict 
ti)C  theory-  of  the  growlh  of  the 

cell-wall  by   intussusception,  but  gzjl.3. 

only  represent,  in  general,  par- 
ticular modifications  of  the  life 
of  the  cell. 

(e)  Difffrtntiation  0/  tfx  OH- 
VL'oJJ  intc  SjJtrmj  ef  Lnyeri  {Sheih) 
<jvitb  Jifftrent  chemicaf  and  pfyjica/ 

Very  young  and  thin  cell-walls, 
while  still  in  rapid  growth,  as  also 
many  older  ones,  are  constituted 
thn>u>»houl  their  whole  thick- 
ness of  what  has  been  tenned 
pure  cellulose ;  /.  e.  they  are  ea- 
sily penneabic  by  water,  only 
slightly  extensible  and  capable  of 
swelling,  very  elastic,  colourless, 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid ;  with 
iodine  and  sulplmric  acid  they 
assume  an  intense  blue  colour,  as 
also  with  Schult/.'s  solution,  rarely 
«ith  solution  of  iodine  alone  (as 
the  bpore-sacs  of  Lichens).  To- 
geiher  with  these  common  pro- 
perties, they  may,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cell,  show  also  many 
peculiar  reactions.  Among  the 
older  developed  celb,  the  greater 
fiuml>cr  of  siiccuknt  thin-walled 
;|»arcDchyina- cells  of  the  higher 
plants  behave  in  this  manner, 
[jiuiay  ihick-walled  cells  of  Algsr, 
.fnd,  -with  the  exception  of  the 
|)1uc  colour  produced  by  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  Schultz's  solution 
am)  Lichens. 

With  more  strongly  thickened  cells  frarely  with  moderately  thin  ones,  r.  ^.  some 
cort-cclls),  whole  masses  of  layers  behave  in  a  different  manner  chemically  and  physic- 
ally, *o  that  the  cell-wall  appears  split  into  two  or  more  shells ',  each  of  which  may  again 
lis  numerous  layers  and  the  striation  already  described.  In  the  case  of  free-lying 
[Which  require  protection  (as  pollen  or  spores),  or  of  those  which  themselves  serve 
iteclion  to  other  tissues  (as  cork),  an  outertnost  shell  (of  greater  or  less  thickness) 
cf  CMrh  cvU-wall  is  transformed  into  cork  or  cuticle ;  when  the  cells  are  destined  to 


•the  greater  number  of  filaments  of  Kungi 


'  It  is  desirable  to  employ  the  expression  layers  (Schichtvn)  only  in  the  settle  mentioned 
(rl(,  whrre  it  implies  a  r^ndarly  aUernalitig  difference  in  the  prop4irtion  of  w.iler,  as  in 
l&e  'JL%\* ;  tmt  in  that  cose  another  term  mii.it  Ic  employed  for  the  formalious  now  under  constdcr- 
ilion:  the  cAporfcoitHi  'slitlU*  (Sclmlcn^  appear*  to  mc  to  answer  the  pur|»nAc. 
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form  a  firm  framework,  the  outer  masses  of  layers  become  tignificd  ;  in  crtfier  ca^es, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  outer,  rarely  the  inner  layers  are  transformed  into  muciLigc, 
Usually  an  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  remains  tmclianged  in  all  three  cases,  enabling 
tlie  above-mentioned  cellulose  reactions  to  be  recognised,  «hile  the  corky  and  Iignified 
scales  of  the  cell-wall  may,  by  previous  treatment  with  alkalies  or  with  nitric  acid,  also 
exlnbit  these  reactions ;  the  layers  which  are  transfonned  into  mucilage  are  the  most 
refractory. 

Sonic  of  the  morphological  processes  here  treated  of  find  their  explanation  only 
when  we  observe  the  fonnation  of  tissues ;  but  I  cannot  enter  on  an  account  of  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  the  cell-wall ;  the  reactions  here  mentioned  must  properly  be 
regarded  not  as  chemical  tests,  but  only  as  tlie  means  of  recognising  the  murpbolugtcal 
differentiation.  The  description  of  some  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the 
beginner. 

The  pollen  of  Tburtlrr^ia  alaia 
(Fig.  38)  shows  that  the  different 
development  of  two  systems  of 
layers  of  a  cell-\vall  may  go  so 
far  that  the  cuticularised  layer 
(here  called  extinc)  becomes  ac- 
tually separated  from  the  non-cuti- 
culariscd  shell  (here  designated  in- 
tinej  which  still  possesses  the  power 
of  growth ;  and  that  by  this  means 
it  becomes  broken  up  by  previ- 
ously fomied  fissui-es  in  most  cases 
into  one  or  two  spiral  bands.  This 
can  be  artificially  induced  by  laying 
these  pollen-grains  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  or  potash ;  the  extine 
then  a^umes  a  very  beautiful  red 
colour,  while  the  intinc  in  the  first 
case  dissolves,  in  the  second  case 
swells  a  little  and  remains  colour- 
less. In  the  germination  also  of 
many  spores  {e.g.  Spirogyra,  Mouses, 
&c.)  the  cuticuhirisc-d  exospore  be- 
comes completely  separated  and 
stripped  from  the  endosporc,  which 
still  continues  to  develop ;  both 
shells,  however,  corresponding  to 
the  extinc  and  intinc  of  the  pollen-grain,  consist,  in  their  actual  development,  of  systems 
of  layers  of  a  single  cell-wall  possessing  a  different  chemico-physical  constitution. 

In  the  epidermis-ctlls,  the  cuticularisation  either  affects  a  shell  of  the  outer  wall,  or 
it  attacks  the  side-walls,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  a  very  exquisite  manner  on 
the  under-side  of  the  leaf-veins  of  the  holly.  If  a  very  thin  transverse  section  (Kig. 
39,  A)  is  treated  with  Schultz's  solution,  and  submitted  to  a  very  high  magnifying 
power  (800),  each  cell-wall  of  the  epidermis  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  shells,  of 
which  the  inner,  softer,  and  more  capable  of  swelling  (r)  becomes  dark  blue,  while 
an  outer  shell  does  not  assume  this  colour.  But  this  latter  shows  itself  even  further  to 
be  composed  of  two  chemically  different  layers,  an  inner  (i),  which  assumes  a  yellow 
colour  and  penetrates  laterally  between  the  cells  (A'},  and  an  outer  one  which  remains 
colourless  (a),  and  extends  continuously  over  the  cells  (the  so-called  true  cuticle). 
Between  these  two  may  be  observed  yet  another  boundary  zone,  which,  when  the 
microscope  is  exactly  focu'Hed,  passes  over  it  like  a  shadow.     The  inner  shell,  which 
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Es  (he  blue   colour,  as  ivcll  as  the   cutioiilarisCii  substance,  is  formcJ  of  several 
in  the  sense  indicatcU  under  (d)  ;  each  is  composeil  of  a  system  of  layers.     In  the 
Utter  moreover  the  radial  Lamellar  stnicture  (striation)  U  more  evident,  as  is  shown  in 
^"Vi-  39>  yt,at  6  ;   IbebC  radial  lines  arc   not, 
as  was  formerly  thought,  pores,  but   are  the 
appcamncc  presented  trim&verscly  by  the  la- 
mella:;   they  art  to  be  seen  (in  Kig.  39,  JJ,  i, 
a  front  view  of  the  riitirle)  as  stritr,  whirh, 
lolloping    the   veins   of  the    leaf   lengthways, 
pass  over  the  septa  of  the  cells  (^ J. 

An  example  of  strongly  hgni/ed  ccll-walLs 
divided  into  three  shells,  occurs  in  the  dark- 
brown-walled  sclerenchynia-cells  which  com- 
pose the  firm  band*  between  the  vascular 
bundles  in  tlie  stem  of  Pterh  aquirtKit  (Kig. 
40).  The  very  thick  wall  between  two  cells 
contains  an  intermediate,  hard,  deep-brown 
lamella  (a) ;  this  is  followed  on  each  side 
by  a  light  -  brown,  more  homy  shell  (A)  ; 
and  this  encloses  a  third,  likewise  light-brown 
fclu'Il.  By  boiling  in  nitric  acid  with  potJis- 
sjura  chlorate  the  first  {a)  Ls  dissolved,  and 
the  cells  are  thereby  isolated  (of.  Fig.  50) ;  the 
two  other  shells  of  the  cell- wall  (A  and  c) 
renruin  unchan^ied  by  this  maceration,  except 
that  ihey  lose  their  colour;  and  hence  the 
shell  c  is  shown  to  be  composed  of  some 
more  and  some  less  watery  layers  (KIg.  30, 
C,  e).  The  three  sliells  also  show  a  different 
tiehaviour  on  treatment  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  :  a  becomes  n  dark  reddish  brown, 
and  does  not  swell,  or  only  slightly  ;  A  swells 
in  the  radial  direction  and  becomes  thicker; 
while  €  swells  in  the  radial,  tangential,  and  lon- 
gitudinal directions  (cf.  Kig.  40,  C,  c,  and  /J, 
f ) ;  in  transvcric  sections  c  bri*aks  away  fron» 
*,  ja\d  cunc*  spirally  (C);  in  longitudinal  sec- 
lions  it  t&  bent  in  a  wavy  manner  (X)). 

In  true  wood-cells,  r.g.  in  Pmuj  syltxstris 
(Fig.  36,  ji)t  three  shells  are  likewise  gene- 
rally xo  be  distinguj<ilied :  a  central  one  { Kig.  26, 
^,  m),  next  a  thicker  one  («),  and  an  inner  (#); 
the  two  first  turn  yellow  on  treatment   with 
dilution  of  iodine  or  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  innermost  blue  with  the  latter  reagent ;  e 
4ik1  i  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,    and    the   central   bmcUa   m   remains : 
Iterr  also  Uie  possibility  of  isolating  the  cell 
depends  on  the  circunLstanee  that  the  central 
Umolla  m  may  l>c  diNS<jlv'cd  by  boiling  in  nitric 
- 'tiassitmi  chlorate;  ami  thus  the  iso- 
i  ontiist  only  of  the  two  inner  shells. 
;riy  wood-celk  (the  '  Llbrifoi*m  Fibres'  of  Sanio)  the  inner  thickening-layers  form  a 
,[' •  irtil.iL'inuus  and  gelatinous  consistence  (as  in  the  wood  \^'[  many  Papilionaccx). 
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M'^cn  the  outermost  layers  of  cells  which  are  combined  into  tissues  become  ^atmoos 
or  inucilagiDous,  the  l>ounJary-linc  readily  disappears;  and  the  appearance  may  then  be 
presented  as  if  llic  cells,  encli>sed  by  the  inner  shell,  which  is  not  mucilaginous,  were  im- 
bedded in  a  homogeneous  jelly  as  a  ground-work  ;  and  this  latter  especially  gave  rise  in 
time  past  to  the  theoiT"  of*  Intercellular  Substance,'  to  which  we  shall  recur.  This  be- 
haviour occurs  in  the  tissue  of  some  Kucacer,  and  also  in  the  endosperm  of  Crratonia 
Si/iina  {Vig.  41);  ff  arc  the  ouler  layers  of  the  wall  nf  the  cells  a,  which  have  become 
entirely  converted  into  mucilage  and  rendered  indistinguishable,  their  inner  layer  appear- 
ing as  a  strongly  refractive  shell.  In  the  dry  state  the  mucilaginous  mass  is  almost  homy; 
it  swells  up  strongly  in  water  witli  solution  of  potash ;  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  add  it 
does  not  become  coloured,  but  the  sharply  defined  layer  turns  blue.  In  free-lying  cclb 
numerous  layers  of  cell-wall  m.iy  also  form  a  mucilaginous  shell,  which  is  most  beautifully 
developed  in  the  spores  of  Pilularia  (Fig.  351  and  .Marsilea.  In  Uie  spore-fruit  (sporan- 
giiun)  of  these  plants  are  certain  masses  of  parenchyma,  the  cell-walls  of  which  become 
mucilaginous  on  the  inner  side ;  when  dry  the  mucilaginous  masses  are  firm  and 
homy,  but  absorb  so  much  water  that  they  increase  in  bulk  several  hundred-fold,  and 

burst  the  pericarp  (Book  II,  Rhizocarpeac). 
On  a  similar  transformation  into  mucila^ 
of  inner  layers  of  cell-wall.  M'hilc  an  otUer, 
thin,  and  cuticularised  shell  retains  its  power 
of  resistance,  depends  also  the  formation  of 
the  mucilage  of  linseed  and  quince-seed.  The 
inner  thickening-masses  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  seed,  transformed  into  mucilage,  absorl) 
the  surrounding  water  with  great  force,  swell 
violently,  and,  bursting  the  cuticle  which 
is  incapable  of  swelling,  appear,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  as  a 
hyaline  layer  enveloping  the  seed ;  and,  with 
more  copious  addition  of  water,  become 
more  and  more  diluted  into  thin  mucilage. 
A  similar  process  occurs  in  scmic  oUier  seeds, 
such  as  those  diTeesdafta  nwUcauIis  and  Piauttigo  PsjlUunt,  In  the  se^d-hairs  of  Ruellia, 
and  the  pericarp  of  Salvia.  Gum-tragacanth  consists  of  the  cells  of  the  pith  and  medul- 
lary rays  of  Astragaltu  creticusy  A.  Tragacantha^  and  other  species,  transformed  into 
mucilage.  When  the  walls  of  these  cells  become  mucilaginous,  and  swell  up  on  copious 
addition  of  water,  they  force  themselves  through  slits  in  the  stem  as  viscid  miisses,  and 
dry  up  on  the  outside  into  a  homy  mass  capable  of  swelling.  Vegetable  mucilage  can, 
however,  arise  in  other  ways  '. 

(f)  htcombujtible  Depoiitj  occur  in  every  cell-wall.  The  presence  of  lime  and  silica  can 
be  directly  proved  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubte<l  that  potash,  soda,  ma^esia,  iron, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  also  occur  in  small  quantities.  The  deposit  of  lime-salts  and  silica 
increases  with  age.  The  deposit  may  take  place  in  two  ways ;  usually  ordy  extremely 
small  particles  of  incombustible  substance  arc  deposited  regularly  between  the  mole- 
cules of  the  organic  substance  of  the  cell-wall ;  and  this  may  be  recognised  by  the  ash 
remaining  behind  after  ignition  in  the  organised  form  of  the  cell-wall  (as  a  skeleton); 
but  lime  salts  may  also  be  contained  in  the  cell-wall  in  the  fonn  of  numerous  very 
small  crystals;  they  then  lie  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  itself,  sometimes 
ia  the  form  of  particular  growths  which  project  into  the  cell-cavity  and  are  tenned 
Cystoliths  (cf.  sect.  xo). 
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skeletons  composed  of  a  substance '  soluble  in  weak  acids  ^generally  thought  to  be 
lime),  arc  obtained  by  combustion  of  very  thin  layers  of  tissue  on  glass  or  platinum-foil; 
tKcy  occur  so  generally  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  examples ;  from  entire 
vessels,  I  obtainetl,  in  the  case  of  Cwurhita  Ptrf>o,  beautiful  limc-skeletons.  Silica-skele- 
lons  are  obtained  most  abundantly  from  the  cpidermis-cftls  an<l  from  Diatoms  ;  but 
silicified  cell-walls  occur  aUo  in  the  interior  of  tissues  (;is  leaves  of  Fictu  Sjcomoruj^  Foguj 
tyl-vatica^  Qurrctu  ju^irr,  Deut%ia  seahra,  Pbrn^mJtes  communis ^  Certttonia  Si/iqua,  Mognolia 
grnntitftora^  &c.,  according  to  Mohl  ),  The  silidfication  docs  iior,^nera!ly  affect  the 
uhole  thickness  of  the  ccU-wall,  but  only  an  outer  shell,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
cpidcnnis-cells,  the  cuticulariscd  portion  only.  In  order  to  obtain  fine  skeletons,  it  is 
necessary  previously  to  soak  the  removed  epidermis  or  thin  sections  of  it  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  to  burn  them  on  platinum-foil.  1  have  found  another  method 
much  more  convenient :  I  place  larger  pieces  of  the  tissue  (^.^r*  ^^  leaves  of  grass,  stems 
of  Kf]uiicttmi,  Ac.)  on  platinum-foil  in  a  large  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heal  over  the  flame  ;  the  acid  immediately  turns  black,  a  violent  fonnation  of  gas 
follows ;  the  heat  must  be  continued  until  only  the  pure  white  ash  remains.  This  is  soon 
cfTectet!  by  tliis  means,  whereas  otherwise  the  reduction  to  ash  is  generally  very  tedious, 
and  often  docs  not  atford  an  entirely  colourle^  skeleton.  (On  the  crystals  sometimes 
deposjttd  In  the  cell-wall,  sec  infra  sect,  t  ».J 

Sect.  5.  Protoplasm  and  Nucleus^. — Now  that  the  signification  of  the 
(■rotoplasm  as  the  peculiar  living  body  of  the  cell  has  been  sufticicnily  brou|^ht  out. 
wc  need  only  add  what  is  absolutely  essential  both  as  respects  its  chemical  and 
phyiicAl  nature,  and  its  structure  and  movements.  The  protoplasm  consists  of  a 
combination  of  (apparently  different)  albuminous  substances  with  water  and  small 
quantities  of  incombustible  materials  (ashes).  In  must  cilscs  it  also  contains,  as  may 
be  concluded  on  physiological  grounds,  considerable  quantities  of  other  organic 
compounds,  belonging  probably  to  the  series  of  carbo-h}  drales  and  fats.  These 
admixtures  are  distributed  through  its  mass  in  an  invisible  form;  but  it  not  un- 
frcqucnily  includes  visible  granular  formations  of  starch  and  fats,  which  at  a  sub- 
sc(]uent  period  may  either  entirely  disappear  or  may  increase  in  bulk.  Voxy 
commonly  the  rapidly  increasing  protoplasm,  in  itself  colourless  and  hyaline,  is 
rendered  turbid  by  numerous  small  granules,  consisting,  probably,  of  small  drops 
of  oil.  The  protopLism,  aa  it  is  generally  met  with,  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
^dcred  as  true  protoplasm  "with  varying  admixtures  of  different  formative  materials 
(Mctaplabm  of  Hanstcin).  The  consistence  of  protoplasm  varies  greatly  ai  different 
thnes  and  under  ditTercnt  circumstances.  It  commonly  appears  as  a  soft,  plastic, 
tough,  inelastic,  very  extensible  mass ;  *m  other  cases  it  is  more  gelatinous,  some- 
times stiff,  brittle  (in  the  embrjos  of  seeds  before  germination) ;  but  very  commonly 
It  gives  outwardly  the  impression  of  being  a  fluid.     All  these  conditions  depend 


*  The  mUk  fonnd  in  the  ashes  are  partly  products  of  combustion.  Carbonio-add  vilis  may 
ftrtM*  by  the  cunibuslion  of  salu  of  vegetable  acids.  Since  a  strong  red  heat  i&  aece&bary,  ca&ily 
tolaUlc  ciiloriilcs  (polab&ium  chloride  or  common  salt)  may  disappear  from  the  ash.  Ac. 

•  li.  von  Mohl.  Ucbcr  das  KicscUkclct  Icbcndcf  PrtanzenicUcti,  in  Hot.  Zcitg.  1861,  no.  30  et 
\, — RonnofT,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1871,  nos.  44*  45. 

■  II.  ron  Mohl,  Hot  Zeilg.  p.  273,  18+4,  and  p.  689.  1855. — Ungcr,  Analomie  miij  Physiologie 
r&inxcn.  p.  174,  1855.  —  N*Se'1'»  Pflnnicnphysiol.  llotcrsuchunf^ii.  Hcfl  l.  Zurich.  —  Brilckc, 
Wteocr  jikad.  licnditc,  p.  408  el  «t[.  1861.— Mnx  SchuU/e.  t'cbcr  das  Protopla<>nui  dcr  Rhi/opoden 
iHid  rfUiucn^ellen.  l^ipiig  1863.  —  Pe  I^niy,  Die  Mjcelozoen,  I^'ipxig  i86^.  —  Ilofiucister,  Die 
l.ehrf  von  dcr  rtliinxciuclk.  Leipng  iSft;  — Hansttin.  Sitzmigsbcrichtc  dcr  nicdcrrhciniichen 
GnclKchall  in  liotm.  Dec    \<^,  lK;o 
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essentially  on  the  quantity  of  water  it  has  absorbed.  But,  however  great  may  be 
the  quantity  of  water,  and  its  consequent  similarity  to  a  fluid,  /he  protoplasm  is 
nevertheless  never  a  fluid ;  even  the  ordinary  dough-like,  mucilaginous,  or  gelatinous 
conditions  of  other  bodies  can  only  be  very  superficially  compared  with  it.  For 
the  living  and  life-giving  protoplasm  is  endowed  with  internal  forces,  and,  as  the 
result  of  this,  with  an  internal  and  external  variability  which  is  wanting  in  eyeiy 
other  known  structure  ;  its  active  molecular  forces  cannot,  in  short,  be  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  substance  ^  The  capacity  which  protoplasm  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  forces  which  become  manifested  in  it,  of  assuming  definite  externa] 
forms,  and  of  varying  these,  as  well  as  its  capacity  of  secreting  substances  of 
different  chemical  and  physical  properties  according  to  definite  laws,  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  cell-formation  and  of  every  process  of  organic  life. 

The  protoplasm  of  plants  in  a  state  of  vital  activity  is  generally  very  watery,  and 
shows  on  one  side  an  internal  differentiation  of  its  substance  into  layers  and  portions 
differing  in  their  consistence  and  chemical  nature ;  on  the  other  side  it  assumes  definite 
outlines,  and  becomes  bounded  by  surfaces  of  determinate,  and  mostly  very  variable, 
form. 

The  internal  differentiation  of  protoplasm  is  most  commonly  manifested  by 
an  outer,  hyaline,  apparently  firmer,  but  mostly  very  thin  layer,  enclosing  the 
inner  mass,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  remain  in  the  most  intimate  con- 
tact. Every  portion  of  a  protoplasmic  body  immediately  surrounds  itself,  when  it 
becomes  isolated,  with  such  a  skin  (Hautschicht).  Also  in  the  interior  a  quantity 
of  fluid  sap,  which  permeates  its  substance  throughout,  invariably  becomes 
separated  in  the  form  of  drops  (vacuoli)  ;  when  the  protoplasm  is  cont^uned 
in  a  growing  cell,  these  vacuoli  increase  in  proportion  as  the  cell  grows,  and  the 
protoplasmic  body  becomes  a  sac  filled  with  watery  sap.  One  of  the  most  common 
internal  differentiations  of  the  young  protoplasmic  body,  while  constituting  itself 
into  a  separate  individual,  is  observable  in  the  formation  of  the  nucleus.  The 
substance  of  the  nucleus  is  at  first  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  its  formation  is  essentially  nothing  but  the  collection  of 
certain  particles  of  protoplasm  round  a  centre,  which  is  also  usually  the  centre 
of  the  whole  protoplasmic  body.  Once  formed,  the  nucleus  (whose  chemical 
nature,  as  far  as  obsen'ation  goes,  is  altogether  very  much  like  that  of  the  pro- 
toplasm) may  l>ecomc  more  sharply  defined  ;  il  may  itself  form  a  skin,  and 
vacuoli  and  granular  formations  (the  nucleoli)  may  become  separated  in  it.  fiut 
the  nucleus  always  remains  a  part  of  the  protoplasmic  body ;  it  is  always  imbedded 
in  it;  very  commonly  it  becomes  again  dissolved,  after  a  short  existence,  in  the 
protoplasm,  i.  e.  its  substance  combines  with  it  {e.  g,  in  cells  which  frequently 
divide,  as  on  p.  14 ;  in  the  sacs  of  the  Characeae  the  nucleus  disappears  altogether 
when  the  streaming  (Stromung)  of  the  protoplasm  begins).  Another  very  common 
differentiation  of  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm  consists  in  single  portions  of  it 
becoming  separated  in  a  definite  form  and  assuming  a  green  colour,  thus  forming 
chlorophyll  structures,  which,  like  the  nucleus,  not  only  arise  out  of  the  protoplasm, 
but  always  remain  as  portions  of  the  protoplasmic  body.     But  since  these  require 

'  For  further  details   on   this  point,  see   Book  III;    also  my  Handbook   of  Experimental 
Physiology,  §  iiO.  lx;ip/.ig  1865. 
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of  cell-walk  enclosed  within  one  another  are  gradually  formed,  while  from  time  to  time 
the  older  masses  of  layers  cease  growing,  and  are  pierced  by  the  growing  filament, 
nrhich  now  forms  new  layers  of  cell-wall  (cf.  Nageli  und  Schwendener:  Das  Mikroskop, 
II'P'SS')'  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  tehse  appearances  do  not  contradict 
tltt  theory  of  the  growth  of  the 
cell-wall  by  intussusception,  but 
only  represent,  in  general,  par- 
ticular modifications  of  the  life 
of  the  cell. 

(e)  Differentiation  of  the  Celi- 
wa/i  into  Systems  of  Layers  {Shells) 
with  Afferent  chemical  and  physical 
properties. 

Very  young  and  thin  cell-walls, 
while  still  in  rapid  growth,  as  also 
many  older  ones,  are  constituted 
throughout  their  whole  thick- 
ness of  what  has  been  termed 
pure  cellulose ;  i.  e,  they  are  ea- 
sily permeable  by  water,  only 
slightly  extensible  and  capable  of 
swelling,  very  elastic,  colourless, 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid ;  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  they 
assume  an  intense  blue  colour,  as 
also  with  Schultz's  solution,  rarely 
with  sedation  of  iodine  alone  (as 
the  spore-sacs  of  Lichens).  To- 
gether with  these  common  pro- 
perties, they  may,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cell,  show  also  many 
peculiar  reactions.  Among  the 
older  developed  cells,  the  greater 
number  of  succulent  thin-walled 
parenchyma  -  cells  of  the  higher 
plants  behave  in  this  manner, 
many  thick-walled  cells  of  Algae, 
and, — with  the  exception  of  the 
blue  colour  produced  by  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  Schultz's  solution, — the  greater  number  of  filaments  of  Fungi 
and  Lichens. 

With  more  strongly  thickened  cells  (rarely  with  moderately  thin  ones,  e.  g.  some 
c<Mi-cells),  whole  masses  of  layers  behave  in  a  different  manner  chemically  and  physic- 
ally, so  that  the  cell-wall  appears  split  into  two  or  more  shells ',  each  of  which  may  again 
exhibit  numerous  layers  and  the  striation  already  described.  In  the  case  of  free-lying 
crils  which  require  protection  (as  pollen  or  spores),  or  of  those  which  themsehes  sen'e 
as  a  protection  to  other  tissues  (as  cork),  an  outermost  shell  (of  greater  or  less  thickness) 
of  each  cell-wall  is  transfonned  into  cork   or  cuticle ;    when  the  cells  are  destined  to 
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Fig.  37  —A  germinating  poIlc3i-£Tsia  of  Camtrttia  Pefv.  which  bss  ewncd 
a  poUeo-mbe  (//}  iulo  a  papilla  of  the  vtl^pua.  Tbc  ceil-«all  c/  the  (Mflen- 
fiain  coD&ists  of  a  cintca^an^d  esune  (<^.  and  aa  intinc  ca{Mb^  ut  jfrosih  (/) ; 
tbe  latter  b  gFcatly  ttnckcned  at  ccnaia  places  (A  i ) ;  oo  each  ifak^eniAg-mau 
tbccxtine  fonns  a  rotuidbfa  Y\-M4\\  vtion  the  poUcn-fifraic  is  {xepornff  ftfr^eT- 
nioatioa.  the  thick  pons  of  the  attiBe  swdi.  and  thus  tilt  op  and  Idt  bff  tbc 
lid  oC  the  cxtioe ;  tbe  pnfV  a  tutu  i  we  fomed  of  one  cr  two  of  tlua«  thk.kcn- 


*  It  Li  desirable  to  employ  the  expres«>ioii  layers  (Schichten)  only  iii  the  sense  mentioned 
toder  (d),  where  it  implies  a  regularly  alternating  difference  in  the  proportion  of  water.  a>  in 
Ihe  strioET ;  but  in  that  case  another  tcnn  must  be  employed  for  the  formations  now  under  consider- 
ItioQ ;  the  expression  '  shells '  (Schalcn)  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  jiutpose. 
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Uw  ridge 

two  jdkMMB^  vcBcb  arc  t&m  lafted  bf  a  aaHbcr  of  i 

(JLj);  tlKfrvK-worfcorthebddrrisfiwiiied 
penrfi»ffty  Aip<d  ran^  vincli  nay  be  seen  io  B  at  rr 
•ecUoa,  at  r  a&oB^  tbe  fiortee.   Wbere  tbe  vail  of  a 
boaadi  a  paveadKynB-cdl  <£),  tbe 

takes  place  oolf  oa  the  ade  towards  the  vesBcl  (;),  it  i»~ 
afascnt  firoia  tbe  otber  side  (/>.  1b  the  case  also  the  thin 
original  wall  remaiBs;  it  doses  tlw  broader  exterior  space 
of  tbe  boniered  fiwure  tbaipcd  piL 

The  ratietj  m  die  foraaftios  of  pits  is  by  no 
exhausted  by  these  mmpfcr^ ;  bat  all  the  pioccasts 
be  described  here ;  we  can  oaly  indicate  a  few. 

We  Bw  in  the  fonaaidoa  oi  vessds  en  the  Dahlia  (Fig. 
97)  how  Ibc  pit  occupies  at  first  a  lar^  round  sface,  «dule| 
tbe  mar^gitts  of  the  orerarcbins  thickening  endosc  a 
By  a  change  in  thb  piuctib  of  growth,  tbe  fissure  may  j 
attain  a  leogth  much  greater  than  the  dnmeter  of  tfael 
exterior  cavity  of  the  pit ;  then  the  pit  appears,  00  a  front- 
liew,  as  a  roundish  opening,  crossed  br  a  fissure  (Fig>  ^8,] 
P).    It  also  sometimes  happens  that  the  pit-fissure  changes' 
its  dnrction  as  the  thickening  increases,  and  in  tfab  case, 
on  a  front -view,  two  fissures  crossing  one  another  are 
pcrceircd  (Fig.  jo,  A  and  B,  //).    Bat  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  this  takes  place  within  the  byers  of  the  wall  of 
one  cell,  the  cells  must  be  isolated  by  maceration.    Similar 
appearances  arc  also  often  presented  on  a  front-view,  if  the 
whole   partition -wall   of  two  cells  is  obser\ed  from   the 
front.    If  the  fissure  runs  upwards  to  the  left  in  the  one 
cell,  the  corresponding  fissure  may  run  up«-ards  to  the 
right  on  the  other  side ;  on  a  front-^-iew  they  then  ap- 
pear c^osscd^ 

In  cells  of  tissues  tlie  partition-wall  is  always  at  first  a 
very  thin  simple  lamella ;  as  the  thickness  increases,  the 
thicken ing-masbes  always  project  right  and  left  into  the 
adjoining  ccIl-cavitics.  Generally  the  growths  right  and 
left  of  a  part  it  ion -wall,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  corre- 
spond ;  and  this  occurs  most  clearly  in  the  formation  of 
pits,  as  far  as  the  pit-channels  of  adjoining  cells  meet 
one  another.  But  since  a  cell  often  adjoins  very  different 
contiguous  cells  on  different  sides,  different  sides  of  the 
same  cell  may  show  different  fonns  of  thickening,  and 
especially  diil'crent  formations  of  pits.  Tbe  total  growth 
in  thickness  may  also  be  very  different  on  different  sides; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  epidermis-cells  on  the  outer  free 
wall  arc  mostly  very  Jlrongly  thickened  on  the  inner  wall,  where  they  adjoin  paren- 
chynia-celbt,  being  either  very  thin  or  corresponding  in  form  to  the  adjoining  cells. 
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'  \.  very  clear  rcprtBcntnlion  of  n  Iwistcfl  pit-diaiincl,  whose  outer  and  inner  fissiut  (within  the 
wmc  oell-wallj  cro»v  m«y  be  seen  in  Nigcli,  Bcrichtc  dcr  MOnchcncr  Akademic,  1867.  vol.  v, 
ftK-45 
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itie  zyf^^porcs  of  Spiro^ri  (Fig,  6),  and  in  many  spores  and  pollen-grains'.  In  the 
fotxl-rcservoirs  uf  dry  Kicilti  {e,g,  the  cotyledons  of  peas  and  bcansi,  the  protoplui^in 
MstM  is  often  colIet'tH  into  small  roundish  grains,  between  which  lie  the  grains  of 
ctarch;  this  condition  of  protoplasm  will  be  further  touched  on  hereafter. 

(b)  Skm,  ratuoli,  M<n.vmfnf,  Naked  protoplasmic  bodies,  as  the  plasmodia  of 
the  Myxomyceles,  some  swarni-sporcs,  e.^.  of  Vauchcria.  allow  the  skin  lo  be  re- 
cognised, under  sufficient  magnifying  power,  as  a  hyaline  edging;  in  Ihe  swarm* 
spores  of  Vaucheria  it  is  evidently  striated  radially  in  the  optical  section,  just  as 
some  cell-walls  are  ;  Hofineister  (Handbuch,  I.  p.  25)  found  the  same  in  the  Plas- 
modia of  i£thalium.     Probably  this  skin  is  nothing  but  the  pure  original  stibstancc 
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of  the  protoplasm  Itself  free  from  granules,  of  which  tlic  whole  body  h  formed  ; 
only  the  parts  which  lie  most  in  the  interior  arc  permeated  by  grains  and  granules. 
U  follovhs  thAt  in  the  amieba-likc  movements  of  the  pla^niodu  the  new  processes  are 
always  at  first  formed  of  the  skin  alone;  it  is  only  when  Ihey  increase  in  size  that 
the  interior  granular  substance  makes  its  api>eamncc  in  them.  This  is  more  clearly 
the  case  In  the  masses  of  prfitoplasni  that  escape  into  water  from  the  injured  sacs  of 
Vaudicria,  which  t»ften  instantly  t>eoomc  rounded  into  globular  bodies,  but  not  unfre- 
ijncntly  show  the  amccba-likc  movement  of  plasmodia  for  as  much  as  hidf-an>hour  or  an 
(Fig.  4a).    1'his  interpretAtion  of  the  skin  is  not  at  alt  opposed  to  the  fact  that 


'  J.  lianfttcta  gives  to  tlic  atbstaiiccA  mingled  with  the  Hue  piotoplnsm  and  which  undergo  nmny 
i«lio<nK  *he  coUective  nunc  of  •MciflpUsm.'     {\Kc.\.  /cily.  p,  710,  1K6K  ) 
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and  the  less  dense  ones  ve[7  watery,  as  fs  the  case  with  some  wood-cellf  {^>  g.  Pmus 
if/ivj/rij),  tlie  striiitiun  becomes  more  evident  through  desiccation,  i>ecau5e  then  the 
dense  Uycrs  stand  forwards,  while  the  less  dense  ones  give  way. 

The  systems  of  slriation  and  stniti5catiun  of  a  cell-wall  intersect  one  another,  like 
the  cicavage-plancs  of  a  crystal  spjilting  in  three  directions.  But  since  the  slriations 
and  laminte  consist  of  lameUur  of  a  measurable  thickness,  composed  of  alternately  denser 
and  less  dense  substance,  the  cell-wall  appears  to  be  composed  of  panUielopipedal  pieces, 
distinguished  by  their  content  of  water.  If  we  for  a  moment  difo'egard  the  stratifica- 
tion, au<I  assume  that  we  have  two  intersecting  systems  of  striation,  then,  where  two 
dense  stria,*  intersect,  the  densest  or  least  water)*  places  arc  always  to  be  found ;  where 
two  dense  ones  intersect,  the  least  dense  or  most  watery ;  and  where  places  of  greater 
and  less  density  intersect,  areolz  of  intermediate  density  are  formed.  The  intersections 
of  Uie  stria;  must  form  prisms  which  stand  vertically  or  obliquely  upon  tlie  surface  ul 
the  cell-wall;  if  the  concentric  stratification  is  very  strongly  developed,  every  one  of 
these  prisms  must  become  decomposed  into  denser  and  less  dense 
sections  lying  in  radial  order  behind  one  another;  if  the  concentric 
lamination  is  feebly  developed,  the  prismatic  stnicture  may  sometimes 
appear  very  clearly;  the  peculiar  internal  stnicture  of  the  exospores 
of  Rhizocarpear,  and  the  yet  more  rarioiis  structure  of  the  extine 
of  many  pollen-grains,  may  be  resolved  into  a  lurther  development 
of  this  kind  of  process  ;  but  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
pursue  this  in  detail.  The  lamellar  which  appear  externally  as 
striation  may  possess  the  form  of  closed  rings;  i.e.  may  l>e  similar 
to  thin  sections  of  the  tcW,  or  may  run  in  a  spiral  manner  round 
the  axis  of  the  cell.  A  distinction  must  accordingly  be  drawn 
betAvccn  annular  and  spiral  striation ;  it  is  often,  however,  very 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  present ;  sometimes  both 
are  developed  at  ditTcrent  parts  of  tlie  same  ccll-waU.  Somclinies 
one  system  of  striation  is  very  obscure,  the  other  more  strongly 
marked  ;  or  one  system  may  be  the  belter  developed  in  one 
layer  of  the  ccll-wal!,  the  other  system  in  another  layer ;  and 
i^c.  a-jiorfiiwncuhihe  tbis  IS  genetically  connected  \vith  the  above-mentioned  twisting 
of  tlie  pit-fissures.  The  striation  is  mostly  clearest  in  cells  with 
broad  uniform  ihictcning-surfaces  (as  ralonia  utricuiartj,  hairs  of 
Opuntia,  pith-cells  of  the  root-tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  in  the  LUter 
case  remarkably  plain)  ;  but  it  may  also  be  recognised  when  the 
sculpture  of  the  cell-wall  is  complic^ited ;  e.g.  in  the  walls  of  very 
wide  vessels  of  Cucur6ifn  Pepo^  provided  \nth  densely  crowdetl  small 
bordered  pits  (after  Schulze's  maceration,  especially  in  vessels  of  the 
root,  very  clear  crossed  spiral-striation).  The  striation  may  itself 
give  occasion  to  differences  of  level ;  sometimes  the  denser  lamellae 
project  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall  (Fig.  34,  B)\  or  single  denser  lamellx 
of  one  s)*stem  of  striation  alone  become  prominent;  thus^  for  instance,  a  fine  spiral 
band  makes  its  appearance  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  wood-cells  of  the  yew,  which  is  not 
unfrcqucntly  crossed  by  one  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  elongated 
fissure-like  pits  arc  arranged  in  a  spiral  line  on  the  cell-wall,  a  system  of  striation  is 
generally  found  in  a  corresponding  direction. 

This  slight  skelch  must  fiuihce  to  introduce  the  beginner  to  the  nature  of  stratifi- 
cation and  striation,  and  to  their  relation  to  the  sculpture  of  the  ccll-wall ;  further 
detail  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book  ^ 
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'  The  Mrialion  may  easily  be  seen,  even  with  slighi  magnifying  power,  in  the  large  pith-ccUs  n( 
the  root-tubcr>  of  f>ai)lb.  in  ihe  Imirs  of  Opuntia,  in  Valama  utricular'^ :    but  only  by  very  high 
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(d)  IntuisujitptioH  OS  it  ciiuse  of  tfje  gronvlO  of  tht  Celt-'WaU  hi  surface  and  tbichiess, 
Tlic  siirface-growUi  of  ihc  cell-wall  may  now  be  regarded  as  ati  interposition,  be- 
tween its  already  existing  particles,  of  new  particles  which  force  the  old  ones  asunder. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  strix  have  a  genetic  connexion  with  this  process, 
similar  to  that  which  Niigcli  has  ihown  to  exist  between  the  concentric  stratifica- 
tion of  starch-grannies  and  their  growth.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  cell- wall  arose  from  the  repeated  deposition  of  new  concentric  layers 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall  which  was  originally  thin,  so  that  the  innermost 
layer  must  always  be  the  youngest.  This  appeared  to  be  an 
extremely  simple  explanation  of  the  stratification  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  and  tlie  chemical  differentiation  of  thick  ccll-walls 
appeared  entirely  to  support  this  idea.  But  the  increased 
powers  of  new  microscopes  revealed  a  fact  quite  fatal  to 
the  lheor>'  of  apposition ;  the  stratification  of  thickened  ceils 
was  shown,  in  short,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  not  a  st-pa- 
rstion  of  similar,  but  an  alternation  of  disisimilar,  layers. 
For  reasons  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  these  alternate  deposits  of  mure  and  less 
watery  layers  must,  in  genera!,  be  not  the  result  of  an  ap- 
position, but  rather  only  of  an  internal  differentiation  of  the 
ceU-walJ  already  formed.  The  fact  is,  however,  decisive, 
that  on  the  inner  side  of  every  cell-wall  and  on  each  side  of 
dense  ones  lies  a  layer  containing  but  little  water ;  if  growth 
in  thickness  took  place  by  successive  deposits  of  layers,  the 
innermost  and  youngest  layer  must  be  alternately  denser  and 
Ic&s  dense,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  growth  also  of  such 
thicknesses  as  project  outwardly,  Hke  the  combs  and  spines 
of  pollen-grains,  &c.,  can  only  be  explained  by  intussuscep- 
tion, not  by  apposition. 

Growth  hv  deposit  can  only  be  considered  of  this  nature  ; 
— that  an  aqueous  solution  trom  the  protoplasm  penetrates, 
by  diffiision,  between  the  molecules  of  the  cell-walL  What 
kind  of  solution  this  is,  cannot  at  present  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty ;  probably  it  contains  some  carbo-hydrate  which  is 
easily  transformed  into  cellulose.  This  substance  then  fonns 
between  the  molecules  of  the  cell-wall  new  solid  molecules 
of  cellulose.  The  actual  process  of  growth,  as  well  as  the 
internal  stmcture  of  the  cell-wall  already  described,  and  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  polarised  light  induces  in  it,  as  well 
as  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  consiaits  of  solid  molecules  of  definite  form,  each  of  which 
is  surrotmded  by  an  envelope  of  water,  and  separated  from 
llie  adjoining  molecules  ;  the  more  watery  a  layer  of  cell-wall  or  a  stripe  is,  ihc  smaller, 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Niigeli  *,  are  the  solid  molecules,  the  more 
numerous  and  the  thicker  their  aqueous  envelopes.  From  this  it  follows  that  a 
certain  quajitity  of  water  is  as  indispens;ible  to  tlie  growth  and  the  internal  organ- 
of  the  cell-wail  as  is  cellulose  itself;   this  water  may  be  designated  'water  of 


ma.    II.         I .^.wer  in  l>olat«l  wood-cclli  of  rJnus,  in  bttst-fibrcs.  &c.;  one  of  the  examples  longest 
111.  l>a.sl-c*:lU  of  Apocynacea:  providcii  with  power  of  extension  and  conlmdion.     (Mohl. 

Vc^cLibihichc  Zcllc.  Fig.  ii) 

*  Tl»e  tlipnry  of  tiie  growth  of  the  cell-wall  (>&  of  all  organised  structures)  by  iiilussu5c«i>liuii 
Wf  I  by  Nigcli  in  his  great  work  on  Slnrcli-granules  (1858).     Compare  also  isochs, 

11^  jiimcnlatphyMoloipe  clcr  I'llanurti,  %  Ii^. 
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of  Ihc  whole  protoplasmic  body,  undergoes  further  distortions  and  entire  change  of 
form.  But  new  airing  also  make  their  appearance;  ridge-lifce  portions  arise  from  the 
peripheral  plasma,  or  e^'cn  on  the  thicker  strings,  and  finally  become  det.ichetl  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  ends  of  the  new  string  remain  united  with  the  rest  of  the  protoplasmic 
substance;  Ihcy  do  not  grow  up  as  branches  with  one  free  extremity,  (Hanstein,  /.r. 
p.  32  1.)  In  the  same  manner  threads  disappear;  both  cmls,  remaming  in  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  protoplasmic  body,  coalesce  with  iu  ri»e  strings  form,  together 
with  the  central  masses  of  protoplasm  which  contain  the  nuclcits  and  those  which  clothe 
the  cell-wall,  a  connected  system,  single  portions  of  wjiich  may  change  their  pt>silion  with 
respect  to  one  another. 

Besides  these  dijiplacements  of  large  portions  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  endowed 
with  circulation — in  consequence  of  which  the  parietal  protoplasm  at  any  one  spot 
accumulates  or  diminishes,  and  the  m;iss  of  protoplasm  in  the  cell-cavity  which  con- 
tains the  nucleus  wanders  about,  and  alters  the  grouping  and  form  of  the  strings  to 
correspond  to  its  own—under  high  magnifying  power  another  form  of  movement 
then  comes  in  view,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  origin,  although  the  exact 
mode  Is  unknown.  In  the  parietal  plasma,  in  the  mass  which  contains  the  nucleus, 
but  mtist  distinctly  in  the  strings,  the  very  small  granules  interspersed  among  the  pro- 
toplasm, and  generally  also  small  grains  of  chlorophyll,  are  to  be  seen  in  *  streaming' 
movement,  which  under  high  magnifying  power  may  even  appear  very  rapid.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  when  the  cell  is  magnified,  say  five  hundred  times, 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  is  also  apparently  increased  five  hundred-fold.  Within 
ei-en  a  very  thin  string,  the  granules  not  unfrequenlly  flow  in  opposite  directions  near 
one  another.  Granules  of  chlorophyll  often  appear  to  be  in  motion  on  the  surface  of 
thin  strings;  it  may  nc^■ertheless  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  they  also  are  enclosed 
in  the  substance  of  the  string,  but,  being  very  prominent,  arc  covered  by  only  a  very 
thin  lamella  of  it. 

Those  mass-niovcmcnts  of  larger  portions  of  protoplasm  on  which  the  various 
internal  grouping  of  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  cell  depends,  may  be  compared  to 
tiie  dii^placements  of  the  mass  of  the  body  which,  in  the  case  of  naked  Ama-t>x,  change 
the  external  contour,  and  cause  its  creeping  motion ;  in  the  case  of  circulating  proto- 
plasm the  firm  cell-wall  hinders  the  external  change  of  contour  as  well  as  Uie  change 
of  place  of  the  whole;  but  the  large  internal  sap-cavity  allows  of  similar  displacements 
of  larger  portions  in  the  interior.  The  'streaming'  movement,  which  is  visible  by 
means  of  the  imbedded  granule*,  occurs  in  the  creeping  naked  protoplasm  of  ttc 
Amuba'  as  well  as  in  that  enclosed  in  a  ccll-wall. 

(c)  Tbe  Nucleus.  That  tlic  nucleus,  which  is  never  absent  fi-om  the  Muscinea:  and 
Vascular  plants,  but  more  often  from  the  Thallophytes,  presents  itself  as  a  product  of 
difTerctiliation  of  the  protoplasm,  i.e.  must  be  regarded  as  a  formed  portion  of  the  pro- 
toplasm itself,  is  sufficiently  evident,  not  only  from  its  chemical  behaviour  (vide  supra, 
under  «),  but  also  from  its  participation  in  the  processes  of  ccll-fomiation  (cf.  sect.  3); 
and  this  need  not  l>e  further  demonstrated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  made  clear 
that,  once  fonred,  it  constitutes  a  characteristically  fonned  portion  of  the  cell  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  has  a  mode  of  development  tif  its  own.  At  fii-st  the  nucleus  is 
always  a  homogeneous  roundish  body  of  protoplasmic  substance ;  subsequently  its  sur- 
face becomes  firmer  without  its  taking  the  form  of  a  special  skin  ;  in  the  interior  »risc 
usually  two  or  three  (sometimes  more)  larger  granules,  called  Nucleoli,  which,  however, 
are  often  entirely  wanting.  The  nucleus  has,  at  the  time  of  its  origin  in  the  young  cell, 
usually  already  attained  its  jjermancnt  size, or  nearly  so;  its  growth  is  never  proportional 
to  that  of  the  cell;  in  young  tissue-cells  (Fig.  1)  it  usually  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
cell-cavity;  in  fully  grown  cells  its  mass  is  increasingly  small  in  f»roportioii  to  that  of 
tlic  whole  cell.  Usually  a  further  development  remains  also  in  the  sharper  bounding  by 
a  firmer  outer  layer  and  tl»e  fumiation  of  small  vacuuli  and  nucleoli;  only  rarely  d<»cs 
it  grow  for  a  longer  time;  more  vacuole-fluid  collects  in  the  interior;  its  substance  may 
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bccotrie  frolliy ;  and  il  Is  also  sometimes  the  case  that  it  movc$  in  a  *  streaming'  manner, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  (inner  enveloping  layer  a  circulation  sets  up,  iis  tu  a  cell'. 
The  nucleus  always  remains  encli.tevd  in  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm;  if  this  latter 
(onus  vacuoH  or  assumes  the  condition  of  circuUiiion  already  described,  the  nucleus 
remains  enveloped  in  a  coating  or  in  a  thicker  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  is  connected 
the  parietal  prolopl.ism-sac  by  the  hmeilx  lying  between  the  vactioH  as  well  as  by 
ic  current-threads.    The  nucleus  apparently  follows  passively  Ihc  dUplacemcnLs  and 

twanderings  of  the  (Kirtion  of  protoplasm  in  which  it  is  cnvclo[»ed;   it  also  undergoes 

ichanges  of  fonn  under  the  pressure  and  progress  of  the  moving  m.iss.  which  proceed 
ituder  the  eye  of  the  ob^ener.  *  During  the  movement,'  says  Hanstcin  {Lc.  p.  ii6) 
ftdmimbly,  *  the  bands  of  protoplasm  arc  and  remain  ....  very  tightly  stretched,  so  lh;it 

|the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  is  dra^vn  out  by  them  into  sharp  angles.  It  looks  as  if  the 
inclcus   together  with   its  envelop*)  were   towed   alwnil   like   a   ferry-boat  by   ropes 

Istrctched  across.  But  since  during  this  towing  the  bands  themselves  alter  their  direction 
and  form,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  must  also  change  its  form. 
But  nut  tmly  the  envclojie,  but  also  the  nucleus  itself,  does  this.  This  latter  is  never 
spherical  or  oi  any  similarly  regular  form  during  the  time  of  its  wandering,  but  is  irrcgu- 

iijarly  elongalcd,  and  usually  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  the  time/  This  change  in 
he  form  of  the  nucleus  may  also  be  recognised  from  the  displacement  of  the  nucleoli 
within  its  tnass. 


SrcT.  6.  The  Chlorophyll -Bodies  and  Bimilar  protoplasmic  Struc- 
tures \ — Chloroplull,  ilic  srccn  colouring  inuLicr  so  gciier.^Uy  distriiiulcd  througli 
llic  vegetable  kingdom,  is  always  united  to  definitely  formed  portions  of  the  proto- 
plasmic body  of  the  cells  in  which  it  is  found ;  these  grecn-coloured  portions  of 
protoplasm  may,  iii  contradistinction  to  the  colouring  nutier  itself  by  which  ihey 
arc  tinged,  be  designated  Chlorophyll-bodies.  Every  chlorophyll-botly  consists  then 
of  ai  least  two  substances,  the  colouring  tnatter  and  its  protoplasmic  vehicle  ;  if  the 
former  is  removed  by  alcohol,  clhcr,  chloroform,  benzine,  or  essential  or  faity  oils, 
the  btlcr  remains  behind  colourless.  The  colouring  matter  contained  in  each 
chloropbyll-body  is  itself  only  extremely  small  in  quantity ;  aficr  its  removal  the 
proiopla-sniic  ground-work  retains  not  only  its  form  but  also  its  previous  volume. 
Tbe  latter  is  always  a  solid  soft  body  coniaining  extremely  small  vacuoli,  in 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  generally  completely,  though  not  always  uniformly, 
distributed. 

Chlorophyll-bodies  arise  in  the  young  cells  by  the  separation  of  the  protoplasm 
into  portions  which  remain  colourless  and  others  which  become  green  and  sharply 
defined.  The  process  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  by  very  small  particles  of  a 
soroevhat  different  nature  otiginally  existing  in  or  being  distributed  through  the  pre- 
viously homogeneous  protoplasm,  then  collecting  at  definite  places  and  appearing  as 
Kparatcd  masses.  The  grains  of  chlorophyll  which  arise  in  this  manner  always  re- 
main imbedded  in  the  colourless  protoplasm  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  nuctqus ;  tljcy 


'  Id  foung  hairs  f»f  Uy'%%cynmu\  mi^er,  acconlinj;  to  A.  \Vci35  in  the  Sitrungsbcrichle  der  fcats. 
der  Wisseniclt.ifteii,  Vol,  LIV.     Vienna.  July  1866. 

•  11.  Ton  .Mohl,  Ik.t.  ZeUg.  nos.  6  and  7,  1855.— A.  Cri»,  Ann.  dw  .Sci  Nat.  Srr.  IV.  Part  VII. 
p  179,  1857.— Sachs  Klora,  p.  139,  iS6j  ;  p.  igj,  i86j. — Sochs.  ILuidbuch  der  Expcr.  PhyaioK  dcr 
Pdmeii,  i  S^  L«:i|uig  i96^.— Tlurmeist^r,  Die  Letire  von  der  Pflanjienzcllc.  i  44,  Leipiig  1S67, 
^Kna»,  Jalirt'  f.ti  wi.,pusch.  Bol.\1IL  p.  i.^i.  1871. 
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Fig.  ty — Ac«tl  ff  irrn*^-' ^uciMitm.  with  two  (tclUie 
cllluniphyn^wilic*  which  u«  kut|j«n>1t:il  In  iltc  iiUcrKM  uf 
iW  ctA .  they  ur  united  tfy  *  culiiurlis.t  lin.ltio  of  |trutu- 
(tlBI  ■  vtlich  Se>  ft  ntKlcm  ;  ttic  taj-t  whu  li  funn  ihr 
lltw  irtltl  dM  Jiflricul  ft«c  arc  AlrcAtlv  »Ufly  culoiirlc^k  In 
tfcc  nrfiUte.  In  aft  liirf  ilic  tBn.>  cUlufi>}kttjra  U<xtic*  lic«  a 
l«ye  gntn  of  «lftrch  (it  5^4- 


are  never  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cell-sip,  but  arc  cn\eIoi>ed  on  all  sides  bjr  rbe 
colourless  protoplasm.  Their  chemical  and  physical  properties  distinctly  show  that 
their  colourless  ground-work  is  a  substance  altogether  similar  to  protoplasm.  The 
chlorophyll-bodies  consequently  always  behave  as  integral  parts  of  the  protoplasm ; 
and  this  is  especially  evident  in  the  division  of  cells  containing  clJorophyll.  in 
conjugation,  in  the  formation  of  swarm-spores,  &c.  But  the  chlorophyll-bodies, 
when  once  formed,  grow,  and  if  Ihey  possess  roun<iish  forms  lliey  may  be  increased 
by  diviiiittn.  Both  appear  always  to  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  collective  proto- 
plasm-body in  which  they  are  deposited. 

It  is  only  in  the  Algae  that  the  forms  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies  show  much 
variety ;  in  them  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  whole  protoplasmic  body,  with 
the  exception  of  an  outermost  layer,  or  of  a  little  more  than  this,  either  appears 
homogeneously  green  {e.g.  many  swarm-spores,  Palraellacece,  gonidia  of  Lichens)  or 

the  chlorophyll-grains  assume  stellate  forms 
(r.  ^.  Zy^€ma  cruciaium^  Fig.  45),  or  ihey 
form  several  lamella;  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  siar  when  the  cell  is  cut  across  (w 
in  Closterium,&c.),  or  straight  or  spiral  bonds 
(^,  ^.  Spirogyra).  But  in  most  Algaj  and  all 
Mosses  and  Vascular  plants,  the  chlorophyll- 
tx>dies  are  rounded  or  polygonal  masses 
collected  around  a  centre,  and  are  termed 
Grains  of  Chlorophyll  Generally  a  large 
number  arc  contained  in  one  cell,  sometimes,  however,  only  a  few  relatively  large 
ones  {^.g.  Selaginclla),  and  in  one  of  the  Hepaticai  of  simplest  structure  (An- 
thoceroh)  only  a  single  grain  of  chlorophyll  is  to  be  found,  enclosing  the 
nucleus ;  this  therefore,  when  the  cells  divide,  itself  also  divides  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner. 

With  extremely  few  exceptions  Grains  of  Starch  arise  in  Ihe  homogeneous 
solid  substance  of  die  chlorophyll-bodies,  and,  where  these  have  special  forms,  are 
distributed  in  definite  places  (cf.  (,g.  Fig.  5);  in  the  ordinary  chlorophyll-grains 
they  arise  in  the  interior  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers.  They  are  at  first  visible 
as  points,  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  finally  may  so  completely  fill  up  the  s|ttce 
of  the  chlorophyll-grain  that  the  green  substance  is  represented  only  by  a  fine 
coating  on  the  mature  starch-grain;  even  this  coating  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, disappear  (as  in  old  yellow  leaves  of  Pisum  sahvum,  Nicotiana),  and  the 
starch-contents  then  lie  in  the  cell  (destitute  of  protoplasm)  in  the  place  of  the 
chlorophyll-grains.  Sometimes  drops  of  oil  also  form  in  the  interior  of  the  chloro- 
phyll-substance {e.  g,  in  the  bands  of  Spirogyra) ;  and  here  and  there  granular 
contents  of  an  unknown  nature  are  observed.  All  these  structures  which  arise  in  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  are,  however,  not  constant  portions  of  them ;  their  appearance 
and  disappearance  depend  entirely  on  the  light,  temperature,  and  on  other  circum- 
stitnccs ;  the  apf>earance  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies  themselves  is  also  bound  up  with 
these  conditions  of  life,  to  a  description  of  which  we  shall  not  recur  till  Book  111, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  chlorophyll  is  one  of  the  most  important  elementary 
structures,  and  that  its  contents  are  especially  its  products  of  assimilation-     The 
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constcfcratfon  of  these  and  of  numerous  other  purely  physiological  properties  of 
chlorophyll  must  be  deforTe<l  till  then.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  normal  course  of 
things^  tlic  cliloropIiylL-bodies  are  again  absorbed ;  tliis  occurs  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous tnanncr  at  tlie  time  when  the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants  are  preparing  for  iheir 
fall ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  autumn.  Here 
the  whole  mass  of  protoplasm, — and  with  it  the  chlorophyll-bodies  from  the  cells 
ihe  leaves  destined  to  fall, — is  absorbed,  and  transferred  to  the  perennial  parts; 
apiiearauces  which  itien  present  themselves  are  ver)'  different ;  but  finally  there 
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remain  in  the  cells  fiUed  with  water  and^often  containing  pointed  crystals,  a  number 
of  yellow  glittering  granules  which  have  no  similarity  to  chlorophyll ;   if  the  falling 
,ves  are  red,  this  dejiends  on  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  sap;  but  in  this  case 
the  yellow  granules  arc  to  be  found. 

The  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  tissues  is  not  always  to  be  recognised  by  the 
naked  eye  in  the  colouring  of  the  organs.  Sometimes  the  cells  that  j>ossess 
chlorophyll  themselves  contain  a  red  sap ;  in  other  cases  the  green  tissue  of  the 
leaves  is  covered  by  an  cpidennis  provided  with  red  sap  (young  plants  of  AiripUx 
) ;  in  this  case*  if  the  coloured  epidermis  be  removed,  the  green  tissue  may 
ly  recognised.     But  in  Alga:  and   Lichens  we  find  that  the  chlorophyH- 
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body  of  the  cell  itself  contains,  in  addiiion  to  the  green  colouring  matter,  a  red, 
blue,  or  yellow  substance  soluble  in  water ;  the  fresh  chlorophyll-body  appears  then, 
by  the  admixture  of  the  dilorophyll  contained  in  it  with  these  substances,  verdigris- 
green  (Oscillaioria,  PiUigera  cani'na,  Sec),  a  fine  red  (Florideae),  or  brown  (Fucus, 
Ijzffjinaria  saccharina)^  or  buff  (Diatomacex).     (Cf.  Book  II.  Algae). 

From  this  are  to  be  distinguished  those  processes  in  which  the  originally  green 
chlorophyll  grains  assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour  from  transformation  of  their 
colouring  material ;  these,  in  reference  to  their  physiological  bearings,  I  have 
designated  a  degradation  of  chlorophyll.  Thus  tl»e  green  bodies  in  the  walls  of 
the  anlhcridia  of  Mosses  and  Characeae  become,  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  of  a 
beautiful  red;  in  ripening  fruits  \Lycium  barbarum^  Sohnum  pstudo-capsicum^  &c.|, 
the  change  of  colour  from  green  to  ycUow  and  red  depends  also  on  a  similar 
loss  of  colour  of  the  cWorophy  11 -grains,  accompanied  by  a  breaking  up  into  angular 
forms  with  two  or  three  points  (Kraus,  A  r.).  Nearly  related  to  the  grains  of 
chlorophyll  are  the  vehicles  of  the  yellow  colouring  materials  to  which  many 
petals  owe  their  yellow  colouring  [ji'-g,  Cucurbiia).  The  occasional  blue  {TiVand- 
sm  amccna)  or  brown  and  violet  {Orcftis  Morw)  bodies,  are  much  further  removeil 
from  this  type,  although  they  also  have  a  basis  similar  in  protoplasm  wliich  is 
tinged  by  a  colouring  material,  in  these  cases  soluble  in  water. 

(a)  The  Suhstancf  of  the  Chlorophyll -boiiiej  is,  irrespectively  of  the  contents  re- 
ferred to,  destitute  of  those  fine  granules  wliich  are  so  generally  distributed  throuj^h 
colourless  motile  protoplasm  ;  in  i-pite  of  their  sharply  defined  form,  they  are  very 
soft,  and  greasy  when  crushed ;  when  they  come  into  contact  with  pure  w.itcr,  vacuoli 
are  fomted,  which  at  Lost,  from  their  great  dl'^ension,  burst  through  the  green  sul>stance 
as  hyaline  bladders;  young  grains  of  chlorophyll  may  thus  become  converted  into  delicate 
bladders,  in  which  the  grains  of  starch  remain ;  old  grains  have  a  greater  consistence. 
After  extraction  of  the  green  colouring  matter  out  of  true  chlorophyH-t>odies,  e.g.  the 
bands  of  Spirogyra  or  grains  of  Allium  Cepa,  the  remaining  colourless  ground -substance 
possesses  greater  power  of  resistance,  is  coagulated,  and  shows  all  the  reactions  of  proto- 
plasm already  mentioned. 

(b)  The  Origin  of  the  Ckiorophyli'hoHifs  has,  at  present,  only  been  directly  observed 
in  the  granular  foniis;  it  can  to  some  extent  be  compared  with  the  process  of  free 
cell-fomiatiun  J  around  given  centres  of  fomiation  within  the  protoplasm  extremely 
small  portions  of  it  collect,  forming  sharply  defined  masses ;  if  the  centres  of  forma- 
tion are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  the  chlorophyll-grains  become 
round  (as  in  hairs  of  Cucurbita);  but  if  they  lie  close  to  one  another  and  the  grains 
are  large,  they  are  at  first  polygonal,  as  if  they  had  been  flattened  against  one 
another  by  pressure.  The  process  then  gives  somewhat  the  same  impression  as  the 
formation  of  numerous  small  zoospores  in  a  sporangium  of  Achlya  (Fig.  9,  j1)\  only 
that  ID  this  latter  case  colourless  protoplasm  ah\ays  continues  to  lie  between  the  green 
portion  (parietal  rhlomphyll-grains  of  the  leaves  of  Phanerogams).  If  a  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm collects  around  the  central  nucleus  during  the  fonuation  of  chlorophyll,  the 
grains  are  often  formed  in  its  neighbourhood ;  they  may  then  revolve  with  the  circu- 
lating protoplasm  in  the  cell,  or  afterwards  assimie  definite  positions.  In  the  filamentous 
Algae  with  apical  growth  {e.  g,  Vaucheria,  Bryopsis),  they  form  in  the  colourless 
protoplasm- body  of  the  growing  end  of  the  sac,  and  then  reuiain  applied  to  the  wall. 
In  ripe  spores  of  Osmunda  rcgalis  the  chlorophyll  surrounds  the  nucleus  in  the  fonn  of 
amorphous  cloudy  masses,  \\'hich.  however,  separate  on  germination  as  oval  grains,  at 
first  weakly  afterwards  sharply  defined  (Kny).  In  the  chlorophyM-fortning  cells  oi 
the  embryo-leaves  of  Phanerogams  (cotyledons  of  the  sunflower,  primordial  leaves  of 
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folu^,  buds  of  the  tul>ers  of  Helianthui  tuLrronHy  &c.)  a  tlefinitcly  lonncil  hyaline 
!jplOtO|)U<;ni  <iovuid  ot  granolo  is  tu  l»c  ohHTveJ,  close  to  t)ic  ctll-wajl,  whicli,  a.^^  it 
Jcvclopes,  funns  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  ;  here  the  iippearance  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented as  if  the  mass  were  cut  up  into  p«ilyhedral  pieces.  'I'he  fomiation  of  the  grains 
of  chlorophyll  is  not  always  contemporaneous  with  that  of  its  colouring  matter ;  they 
may  b*  at  first  colourless  (as  in  Vaucheria  or  Bryopsis  according  to  Hofmeisle^)  or 
yrllou-  (in  the  case  of  leaves  of  Monocotyledons  or  Dicotyledons  tmperfecily  exposed  to 
hght,  or  in  the  process  of  development),  and  may  afterwards  become  gieen;  in  the 
cotyledons  of  Conifenc  the  green  colour  appears  contemporaneously  with  their  origin 
eren  in  the  dark  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  as  also  in  Kerns.  The 
grains  of  chlorophyll,  after  assuming  their  green  colour,  grow  by  intussusception  to  many 
limes  their  original  size;  it  they  are  parietal,  their  growth  in  length  .ind  breadth  is  gene- 
rally proportional  to  that  of  the  correspttnding  piece  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  proto- 
ptasm-body  in  which  they  lie.  But  if  the  growth  of  the  cell  is  very  considerable,  tlie 
growing  parietal  chlorophyll -grains  divide;  this  occurs  by  bipartition,  a  constriction 
arising  which  always  penetrates  more  deeply  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  longest 
diameter,  \mtil  the  grain  at  length  breaks  up  into  two  usually  ?qual  sccondiu^y  grains. 
If  it  contained  small  grains  of  starch  before  the  division,  these  arrange  themselves  n.mnd 
the  centres  of  the  newly  formed  grains.  Those  processes  are  inferred  from  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  grains  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  biscuit- 
shaped  constricted  forms  on  the  other  hand.  After  this  bipartition  of  the  chlon^phyll- 
grains  had  been  discovered  by  Kiigeli  in  Nitella,  Bryopsis,  Valonia,  and  in  prothallia,  it 
u-as  subsequently  noticed  in  all  the  families  of  Cryptogams  which  form  chlorophyll; 
among  Phanerogams  also  it  appears  widely  distributed ;  it  was  discovered  by  Sanio  in 
Peperomia  and  Ficaria,  subsequently  by  Kny  in  Ceratophyllum,  Myriophyllum,  Elodca, 
Utricularia,  Sambucus,  Impatiens,  &c.  In  cells  of  the  prolhallium  of  Osmunda  exposed 
to  feeble  light  and  containing  but  little  chlorophyll,  Kny  states  that  monilifonn  rt»ws 
of  chlorophyll-grains  arise  by  repeated  bipartition,  which,  like  the  chains  of  cells  of 
Nostoc,  continue  to  elongate  by  intercalary  divisions;  a  branching  of  the  rows  takes 
place  here  also,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  Nosioc ;  single  grains  of 
chlorophyll  Increase  in  size  transversely,  and  produce  branch-rows  by  division. 

(c)  With  reference  to  the  luftrmil  Structure  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  scarcely 
anything  else  can  be  said  than  that  their  outer  layer  often  appears  denser,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  substance  increases  towards  the  interior  the  cohesion 
decreasing,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fonnation  of  vacuoli.  A  perceptible  differentiation 
into  Uihell;r  of  dilTerenl  density  crossing  one  another  luis,  at  present,  only  been  once 
observed  in  old  chlorophyll -grains  of  Brjoptu  phtmosa  (RosanofT). 

Sect.  7.    Crystalloida'.— .-V  portion  of  the  protoplasmic  Bulwtance  of  the  cells 
.AUmctimes  assumes  crystAlline  forms ;  bodies  are  formed  which,  bounded  by  plane 
irfaccs   ;u)d  sharp  edges  and   angles,  iwssess   an   illusory  resemblance   to   Irtie 
Is,  even  in   their  behaviour  to  polarised  light;    on   the  other  hand  they  are 
;DtiaI1y  distinguished  from   tlicm  by  the  action  of  external  agents,  and  at  the 
tiiDC   present   significanl    resemblances   (o  organised  )urts  o^  celts.      It   is 
Tore   legitimate   to   distinguish   lliem   by  the   terra  Crystalloids   proposed  by 


*  ll&nic.  Bot.  Zcitj^.  p.  36>,  1856. — ^RadlkofeT.  Uclwr  die  Krj-slallc  prulcXuaitigcr  Kiirpcr 
IftnrUchcn  umi  thicnstbcn  Ursprungs,  Leipitig  1B59.— Maschke,  Uoi.  Zcilg.  p.  409.  1859. — Colin, 
kbcr  I'roldmkry  sialic  in  tleti  Kartuffcln.  iu  the  ihirty-scveiith  Jalucsbcricbt  der  Schlesi^cn  GcscU- 
for  vaKcflind-  Ciiltur.  litjli,  BnsJnu — N.'.gcli.  Sil^ungsbcrichle  tier  k.  hayer.  Akoilemie  dcr 
iftftcii.  p  »i?3.  iS6a.— C'ranicr,  Dai  khodospcrmiu  (in  the  seventh  volamc  of  the  Vicrtel- 
iriA  dcr  natuiforsdi  CcsctUchafl  in  /i^iirich). — J.  Klein.  Flora.  No.  11.  1871 
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Niigeli.  They  are  usually  colourless,  but  somdimcs  act  as  vehicles  of  colouring 
matters  (not  green)  which  may  l>c  removed  from  them.  Their  collective  mass 
shows  all  the  essential  reactions  of  protoplasm,  its  power  of  coagulation  and  of 
taking  up  colouring  niaUers,  the  yellow  reaction  witli  jxjtash  afler  Ireatraenl  by  nitric 
acid,  as  well  as  that  with  iodine.  The  solubility  of  different  crystalloids  varies 
greatly,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  albuminoids,  They*are  capable  of  imbibing 
water,  and  swell  up  enormously  under  the  influence  of  certain  solutions;  their  outer 
layer  jkjsscsscs  greater  power  of  resistance  than  the  inner  more  watery  mass.  Those 
crystalloids  which  have  been  most  carefully  examined  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two 
kinds  of  materials  of  different  solubility ;  the  two  are  so  combined  that  when  the  more 
soluble  is  slowly  removed,  the  less  soluble  remains  as  a  skeleton  (NugcH). 

Their  form  is  very  different  in  different  plants;  they  appear  as  cubes,  tetra- 
hedra,  octohedra,  rhombohcdra,  and  in  other  foiins ;  usually,  however,  their  cr)*sta3Io- 
graphic  characters  cannot  be  ex^cdy  defined,  a  consequence  of  their  small  size  and 
of  the  inconstancy  of  their  angles. 

In  quickly  growing  organs  of  phanerogamic  plants  they  are  known  only  in 
Lathnra  s^uamana ;  more  commonly  they  form  in  cells  where  large  quantities 
of  resene-matcrials  arc  collected  which  arc  only  turned  to  use  at  a  later  period; 
the  crystalloids  themselves  appear  to  be  a  form  of  protoplasmic  structure  especially 
adapted  for  a  dormant  condition  (as  potato-tubers,  many  oily  seeds) ;  they  are  seldom 
found  in  cells  which  contain  sap  (poiato-lubers),  more  often  in  sapless,  and  especially 
in  oily  seeds,  CrystaUoids  containing  colouring  matters  are  found  in  the  petals 
and  fruits.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  only  after  the  acdon  of  alcohol  or  a 
solution  of  sodium-chloride  on  the  plants  externally  or  internally  (Rbodospcrmine). 

The  crystalloids  of  potato-tubers  are  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm ;  tliose  that 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  tissues  of  LalkruEa  squamaria  are  contained  in  great 
numbers  in  die  interior  of  the  nucleus ;  those  found  in  oily  seeds  arc  generally 
enclosed  in  grains  of  aleurone. 

The  CrystaUoids  discovered  by  Cohn  in  the  tut>ers  of  the  potato  are  convenient  for 
observation;  they  arc  found  very  abundantly  in  some  kinds,  in  others  less  frequently, 
in  the  parenchyma-cells  beneath  the  skin  which  contain  bnt  little  starch,  but  tolerably 
deep  in  the  tissue ;  tliey  lie  enclosed  in  tlie  protoplasm.  Gencnilly  they  are  in  the  form 
of  cubes  (less  often  of  derivative  fonns,  as  tetrahedra)  of  the  most  perfect  form. 
Those  found  by  Radlkofer  in  the  nuclei  of  Lathraa  squamaria  lie  together  in  great 
quantities  within  each  nucleus;  they  have  the  form  of  thin  square  rectangular  plates; 
sometimes  they  appear  to  have  rhombic  or  trapezoid  forms ;  Radlkotcr  thinks  it  most 
probable  that  they  belong  to  the  rhombic  system.  These  crystalloids  present  themselves 
immediately  to  obsenation,  and  their  relation  to  their  environment  is  at  once  clear. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  crystalloids  of  oily  seeds  enclosed  in  grain?  of  aleurone; 
I  shall  recur  to  their  properties,  and  will  only  mention  here  that  the  crystalloids  of  the 
brazil-nut  are  obtained  in  quantity  by  washing  out  the  crushed  oily  parenchyma  by  oil 
or  ether,  the  crystalloids  settling  down  in  the  form  of  fine  meal ;  in  sections  through 
.  the  tissue  but  little  can  be  clearly  nude  out.  They  were  carefully  investigated  in 
the  isolated  state  by  Nagcli ;  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  seen  they 
appear  rhombohedral,  octohedral,  or  tabular ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  belong 
to  the  hexagonal  or  the  kllno-rhombic  system.  Dry  crystalloids  placed  in  water  alter 
their  angles  about  2'  or  }" ;  in  solution  of  |x>tash  they  swell  strongly  and  then  alter  their 
angles  15-  or  i6'.     By  weak  acids  and  dilute  glycerine  a  substance  is  extracted,  and  a 
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ucafc  stdclon  with  firmer  skin  remains  behind.  The  crystalloids  in  the  eiHlospcrm-cclls 
ol  Rieiwu  t(,mmunij  arc,  like  ull  cry^tuJluid^,  iii!>oIub)c  in  M'iitcr,  and  are  very  cxius-^h- 
cuous  when  thin  sections  of  the  tissue  aro  laid  in  water,  which  destroys  the  structures 
^surrounding  the  crystalloid,  and  setb  it  free.  They  fre<]ucfitly  take  tl»e  form  of  octo- 
Ira  or  tetrahcdra,  less  frequently  of  rhoinbohedra ;  but  the  system  is  not  certainly 
Fdetcrniiued.  The  crystalloids  of  colouring  matter  were  first  detected  by  Nagcli  in 
m  imperfect  fonn  in  the  petals  of  Hola  tricohr  and  Orchis,  better  developed  in  the 
tdricd  fruits  of  Sohnum  amcricanum ;  in  the  latter  case  they  form  in  the  large  cells  of 
the  Hcsh  of  the  fruit  clusters  of  a  deep  violet  colour;  the  separate  crystalloids  are  thin 
plates,  single  regular  rhombs,  often  with  truncated  angles,  &c.  According  to  Niigcli  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  crystalline  form  is  the  rhombic  prism  in  a  very  abbre- 
viated tabular  shape ;  the  hexagonal  tables  arc  composed  of  six  simple  ones.  In  pure 
water  they  remain  uncluinged;  alcohol  extracts  the  colouring  matter,  as  also  do  dilute 
acids;  both  leave,  after  long  treatment,  a  very  weak  skeleton  which  is  capable  of  swell- 
injf,  while  the  whole  crystal  does  not  swell ;  Niigeli  states  that  the  cr^'stalioid  consists 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  albuminous  and  a  large  quantity  of  another  substance,  with 

ime  colouring  matter. 
Cr>-stalloid5  of  albuminous  substance  have  also  been  found  in  red  marine  Algae 
(FloridcxJ  and  in  one  Fungrus.  Cramer  observed  the  first  case  of  this  kind;  in  specimens 
of  the  Klurtdea  Bometia  ucunJi^ora  which  had  bin  a  long  while  in  solution  of  sodium- 
chloride,  as  well  as  in  specimens  prepared  in  alcohol  of  CaUitbammon  caiuiatuM  and  icfni- 
■tnuimm  he  found  hexaj^onal  plates  and  prisms  with  all  the  properties  of  crystalloids,  and 
rCoknired  red  by  the  expelled  colouring  matters  of  the  Algac.  They  were  found  in  the 
*fgrlative  cells  as  well  as  in  the  spores.  In  sodiurn-chioride  preparations  of  Bometia 
[octohedrul  crystalloids  were  found  also,  apparently  belonging  to  the  klino-rhombic 
system  ;  they  were  colourless.  In  living  plants  of  the  same  Alga,  Cohn  alsfi  dicovered 
colourless  octohcdral  crjstalloids  which  absorb  the  red  colouring  matter  expelled  from 
the  pigment-grains.  Within  and  without  the  cells  of  Ctramium  nihrum  prescn-ed  in 
ica-water  with  glycerme,  klino-rhombic  prisms  formed,  coloured  red  by  the  expelled 

tgment;  they  are  clearly  similar  to  the  hexagonal  cr^'stalloids  first  observed  by  Cramer 
which  appeared  only  after  death,  while  the  colourless  octohedra  are  to  be  found  in  the 
living  celts.     Finally,  in  dried  specimens  of  other  Floridear,  Griffitbiia  harhatOi  G.  nea- 

)iitanii,  Congoceroj  prlluddum^  CnHitbtimnioti  semutiulum^  Klein  olxjened  colourless 
i crystalloids  of  a  different  fonn.  These  formations  may  all  tw  comprised  in  the  name 
ifirst  given  by  Cramer,— Rhodospennine.  In  the  sporangifcrous  filaments  of  Pilobolus, 
Klein  fuund  also  colourless  octohedra  of  tolerably  regular  structure  with  the  properties 
of  crystalloids  described  above. 

Sect,  8.      Grains    of   Aleiirone    (Proteine-grains'). — The    reservoirs    of 
ripe  seeds,  i.<.  the  endosperm  and  lUe  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  always  contain 


'  Theic  structures  were  discovered  by  lUrtig  (Rot.  Zcltg.  p.  83i,  1855),  aiid  describwl  in  ilelad 
imperfectly  (ibid.  p.  Jjj,  1856);  further  obsetvations  wcic  furnished  by  Hollc  (Ntucf.  Jahrh  tlor 
•  !   X.  iSj**)  and  Mo^chkc  (Uot.  Zcitg.  1859),    All  these  oh>crvntions  left  utnlcddc"!  the 
rr;  1  the  tfi^iits  to  the  kurrmmdiiig  iiialiix;   it  appcartrd  in  ^>artitular  to  be  aviiimcil  that 

in  Krk\y  Mcdk  the  latter  conhi:>ts  of  oil  only.  In  the  first  and  second  cditiuns  of  this  lK».ik  1  np- 
powed  Ihii  vicvr,  end  potntcil  out  that  die  matrix  in  the  cX'lU  of  oily  sctds  consibU  of  a  luixiurc 
of  oU  and  AlluuniniHds,  nt  rather,  uf  n.  very  oily  prolopUsm  ;  on  the  other  hiind  I  fell  iiilu  the 
cnof.  |]«rtly  in  conscqucna'  of  the  use  of  diluted  clher.  uf  coik?»idciing  the  aleurone-;;rait)s  ihcin- 
a  compound  of  albuminoids  and  oil.  This  error  ha&  l«en  refuted  by  Ur  PfefTer*!!  recent 
This  very  careful  iiivestigaiinn  was  comnience<l  in  the  Wiir/burg  laboratory,  where 
I  hai!  the  orpportunily  of  seeing  nuntcrous  preparations  which  were  dcci:ii%c  as  to  tlic  principal 
tpMstion.     Dr.  I'fcflcr  had  the  kinHnci>  to  conmiunicntc  lo  inc.  licfore  goint;  l<>  press,  a  delailc-I 
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considerable  quantities  of  albuminoids  together  with  starch  and  oily  matter.  IF  ibey 
contain  much  starch,  as  in  the  grasses,  Phaseolus,  Mcia,  the  oak,  horsc-chesinutt 
Spanish  chestnut.  &c.,  the  albuminoitl,  which  only  contains  very  little  oily  mailer, 
occupies  the  interstices;  it  consists  of  small  or  even  minute  granules,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  48.  In  oily  seeds,  on  the  other  hand,  granular  structures  of  roundish  or  angular 
form  (Fig.  49)  are  found  in  place  of  ihe  grains  of  starch,  which  also  are  sometimes 
not  dissimilar  to  starch-grains  in  ihcir  appearance,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 


Fig  t&— Celliof  kvcnr  iiuaMcHanikf<oiiK)**cotjledaa 

of  tfiv  ctnltry'iiH  artpeaeedof  ^uwar  mIAemm;  Uu!  larce 
cuaceiitncalitr  strsttfcd  cr*bu  Mt  ara  ttarchiptliM  (cut 
throuKh):  the  null  Krannia  «  are  aleuroae,  ceiutamg 
pnocipally  III  Ififnmtne  with  «  little  ollyjraitrr;  i  the  inter. 
c«Uiilv  >p«ccv  "" 


FiC.  49.— Cdlifrom  the  <.'ot>1«<ti>n  o<  the  ripe  leedof  £-i^M»i«nrfM';  ^  Hi 
IbeKTmiii  xliricll-w*!);/  tlui  |)folo|)l*«iDic  p4i»tijMl  ouv^  contMiUnji  but  Utile  nOf  matter  ;  _y  thv  mieutomt' 

.<>itiittc|iruH:lp4liMHby«ct(oiii>f  tbc  lulphiuic  acM;  m  empty  apoKcs  frotti  which  Um  tlmtmw' 


homogeneous  matrix,  which,  as  closer  investigation  shows,  consists,  according  to  the 
oiliness  of  the  seed,  of  more  or  less  oil  combined  with  albuminoids.  The  grains 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  consist,  independently  of  certain  enclosed  matters, 
of  albuminoids. 

In  the  grains  of  aleurone  the  albuminoid  must  be  distinguished  from  the  en- 
closed sul>stances.  Tlie  latter  arc  either  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  or  they  are 
non-crystalline,  roundish,  or  clustered  granules,  Globoids.  These  are  a  double 
calciiuu  und  magnesium  phosphate,  in  which  the  latter  is  greatly  in  excess. 


account  of  his  labours  for  my  use  here  ;  what  I  have  said  above  follows  his  views  tolerably 
closely.  There  i*.  in  fact,  scarcely  aay  one  who  combines,  to  ihe  same  extent  as  Dr.  Pfeffer, 
the  necc*sary  skill  in  microscopic  work  with  the  chemical  knowledge  ni}t]uired  in  this  excessively 
Uifltcult  work. 
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The  whole  albuminous  mass  (proteine)  is  now  amorphous,  and  in  that  case  not 
Idoubly  refractive;  or  tlie  greater  part  is  developed  into  the  shaj^e  o(  a  crjstalloid 
(sect.  7),  which,  together  with  the  enclosed  substances  already  named,  is  surrounded 
by  a  sparse  amorphous  envelope,  constituting, 
tngelher  with  the  former,  tiie  grain  of  alcurone, 

l^'  r>o.) 

The  crystalloids  are  aJI  insoluble  in  water; 
alcohol  nor  water  extracts  anything  from 
them.     The  grains  destitute  of  crystalloids  dis- 

SsoKe  in  water  entirely  (as  Pseonia),  partially  (as 

»Lupinus),  or  not  all  {as  Cynoglossum).  But 
all  dissolve  completely  in  water  containing  only 
A  trace  of  potash.  Widi  careful  treatment  there 
always  remains  behind  a  membrane  surround- 
ing the  grain,  which  behaves  like  coagulated 
en  ;  but  it  may  be  a  yet  unknown  protein- 
us  substance.  With  grains  of  aleurone  con- 
Uining  crvstalloidSf  tliere  remains,  after  careful 
sohuion,  a  similar  membrane,  but  the  cr}'stalloid 
itself  also  leaves  l>ehind  a  similar  one  j  this  oc- 
curs also  In  the  solution  of  globoids  in  acetic 

•or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reminds  one  of  the  similar  behaviour  of  true  crystals  of 

icaJcium  oxahile. 

I        The  crystalline  enclosures  of  calcium  oxalate  occur  as  clusters,  clearly  recog- 

fhisablc  crystals,  and  needles,  but  are   nevertheless  not  commonly  met  with.     The 

;gioboids,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  never  absent  frum  aleurone-grains ;  when  they 
occur  together  with  crystals,  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  globoids  only  are 
enclosed  in  one  cell,  crystals  in  another  (as  in  Sifybum  marianum^  and  in  all  Umbel- 
Ufera  that  have  been  examined).  'I'here  occur  however  exceptions ;  and  in  V'ifis 
timffra  it  is  even  the  case  that  a  globoid  forms  itself  around  a  crystal  or  a  cluster  of 
nystak    Tlie  gloloids  arc  soluble  in  all  inorganic, acids,  and  in  acetic,  oxalic,  and 

B-ic  acid,  but  not  in  dilute  potash. 
The  globoids,  like  the  crystals,  may  occur  in  an  alcurone-grain  singly  or  in 
)ers ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  small,  and  the  globoid-grains  even  loo 
minute  to  be  measured,  but  arc  then  present  in  enormous  numbers  in  one  grain 
{f.g,Luf>mus  fuifuSt  L.  polyphyllus^  Delphitiixtm  Requiaii,  &c.).  Large  globoids  around 
crystals  occur  singly,  the  largest  in  the  grape-vine.  Pfcfler  found  crystals  accom- 
panying cr>'Stalloidfl  only  in  ^ihusa  Cympiufn,  The  enclosed  substances  especially 
Are  most  often  absent  from  very  small  alcurone-grains. 

^^_  In  some  seeds  there  is  in  each  cell  one  alcuronc-grain  distinguished  from  the 
^^k  by  its  size  (Solitar  of  Hartig),  both  when  crystalloids  are  present  and 
Cwn  lliey  are  absent  (Elaeis,  Myrisiica,  Vitis,  Lupfnus  fu/tus);  and  a  larger  grain 
of  this  kind  may  also  be  distinguished  by  its  enclosed  substances.  Thus  in  Lupinus 
^iuimt  it  possesses  a  tabular  cr)'stal ;  the  others  only  small  and  numerous  globoids. 
In  SHybum  a  cluster  of  crystals  lies  in  one  large  grain,  in  the  odiers  a  nunil>er  of 
aped  trystaU.      In  other  cases  ilic  enclosed   substances  are  also  similar, 
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as  is  always  the  case  with  the  globoids,  which  are  especially  larger  m  the  large 
grain. 

The  crystalloids  are  tolerably  widely  distributed,  although  the  greater  number 
of  seeds  are  destitute  of  them.  They  are  not,  however,  characteristic  of  families, 
but  may  be  present  or  absent  in  members  of  the  same  family ;  thus  among  palms, 
Sabai  Adansonii  is  without,  Elaeis  gut'neensis  provided  with  crystalloids;  in  the  same 
manner  all  Umbelliferae  which  have  been  investigated  are  deficient,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mihusa  Cynapium^  &c.  In  other  cases  all  seeds  of  the  same  family  appear 
to  contain  crystalloids,  as  in  the  Euphorbiaceap,  among  which  in  particular  Ricinos 
offered  the  first  example  of  fine  cr)'StaIloids  in  the  grains  of  aleurone. 

The  matrix  which  surrounds  the  grains  of  aleurone  in  oily  seeds  is,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  always  a  mixture  of  oily  matter  and  albuminoids,  but  the  latter  may 
be  in  very  small  quantities.  Thus  even  in  Ricinus  and  the  brazil-nut,  where 
the  matrix  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  oily  matter,  the  albuminous  constituent 
is  yet  quite  discernible,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  50,  D\  Pfeffer  succeeded  most  readily 
by  extracting  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  calomel,  and  then  colouring  with 
anilinc-blue  dissolved  in  water.  The  matrix  may  be  considered  as  the  proto- 
plasmic mass  of  the  cell,  in  which  the  water  is  replaced  on  drying  by  oil 
But  in  addition  it  contains  in  the  whole  mass,  not  only  insoluble  albuminoids,  but 
other  substances  also  which  are  soluble  in  water  containing  potash  in  solution. 
This  composition  of  the  matrix,  together  with  the  solubility  of  the  amorphous  mass 
of  the  aleurone-grains  in  water,  are  the  cause  of  the  complete  loss  of  form  which 
the  cell-contents  of  oily  seeds  immediately  undergo  in  water  (sections  under  the 
microscope).  In  order  to  recognise  their  structure  it  is  necessary  to  place  fresh 
sections  in  thick  glycerine,  or  in  alcoholic  solution  of  calomel,  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  or  in  oil. 

Tiie  oily  matter  may  besides  separate  out  of  the  matrix  in  crystals,  as  Pfeffer 
has  observed  in  the  brazil-nut,  Eiaeis  ^uinansis,  and  the  nutmeg. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  from  Pfeffer's  communication  some  explanations  coo- 
ceming  the  more  difficult  points. 

(a)  T/v  M/uj  of  the  grains  of  aleurone  always  consists  to  by  far  the  greater  extent  of 
proteinaceous  substances,  with  which  only  very  small  quantities  of  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  usually  or  always  mixed ;  these,  nevertheless,  are  difficult  of  detection. 
This  conclusion  rests  essentially  on  the  following  grounds :  —  all  aleurone-grains  are 
absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform  (that  I  formerly  con- 
sidered them  soluble  in  ether,  was  the  result,  as  Pfeffer  showed,  of  the  ether  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  water).  All  these  reagents  would  dissolve  oil  (alcohol 
dissolves  also  glucose),  if  it  were  present,  and  would  consequently  also  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  grain.  There  are  grains  insoluble  in  water  (^t.g.  Cjnog!o4sum  offici$iaUi); 
those  soluble  in  water'  pass  over,  on  digestion  with  absolute  alcohol  in  which  corrosive 
sublim.itc  has  bteen  dissolved,  into  an  insoluble  mercury -compound,  out  of  which  water 
dissolves  notliing  worth  notice.  Gum,  pectinaceous  substances,  cane-sugar,  and  dextrine, 
do  not,  under  this  treatment,  yield  an  insoluble  compound.  Of  all  widely  distributed 
vegetable  substances,  only  a  proteinaceous  substance  can  be  mentioned  which  behaves 
in  this  manner  towards  corrosive  sublimate.     This  may  be  recognised  by  reactions,  of 

'  On  Uic  caus.es  of  the  solubility  in  water  Pfeffer's  exhaustive  treatise  which  is  immediately  to 
nppcnr  mu^l  be  lefcnetl  lo. 
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uch  the  best  in  Ihis  case  is  boiling  Ihe  mercur>-conipound  uith  water.     The  modifi- 
iun  of  protcinaccous  substance  insoluble  in  dilute  ncids  and  alkalies  is  thus  formed, 

(b)  In  proving  that  the  aleurone-gralns  of  oily  seeds  contain  no  oil,  we  have 
»ady  seen  that  it  must  be  present  in  the  matrix.     The  doubt  which  arises  from  the 

first  glance  at  sections  of  oily  seeds,  whether  the  great  mass  of  oily  matter  can  find  space  in 
tl»e  interstices  of  the  grains,  can  be  settled  by  calculation  ;  for  if  spheres  (the  grains  may 
here  be  considered  in  this  light)  are  so  placed  that  they  are  encloseil  in  any  number  of 
equal  cubes  forming  part  of  one  great  cube,  47-6  p.  c.  of  the  cavity  remains;  and  if  the 
spheres  are  distant  from  one  another  only  about  one-third  of  their  radius,  69*7  p.c.  of  the 
cavity  is  left,  and  this  is  more  than  is  sufficient  in  oily  seeds  to  take  up  the  oily  m.itler. 
Immediate  proof  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of  the  oil  in  seeds  which  contain  a 
lin  amount  of  il  by  the  3pi)earance  presented  by  the  observation  of  dry  sections;  If 
iRol  is  then  added  the  intermediate  masses  are  seen  to  disappear,  while  small  quanli- 
of  albuminoids  always  remain.  Treated  with  alcoholic  tincture  of  allcanet  the 
Ltrix  becomes  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour  if  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
;  if  the  oily  constituents  of  the  seed  are  very  small,  Ihe  evidence  cannot  be  obtained 
this  manner. 

the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  sections  of  seeds  by  alcohol,  and  the  grains  of  proteine 

tmovt'd  by  solutiuD  of  potash,  a  net-work  remains  behind  in  which  the  grains  are 

by  cavities;   on  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  iodine  the  net-work  assumes  a 

'-brt>wn  colour  (Fig.  49,  B\  50,  i)),    in  most  seeds  this  net-work  is  very  beautiful, 

nparable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  parenchymatous  tissue ;  in  extremely  oily  seeds  it 

breaks  up  into  fragments,  the  nucleus  lying  in  it  like  a  shrivelled  ball.    The 

'catis  of  the  net-work  are  composed  of  the  insoluble  proteinaccous  materials  of  the 

ltrix  and  of  the  enveloping  mcmbriines  of  the  grains  of  proteine ;  although  a  net-work 

lay  exist  without  the  latter  if  grains  have  disappeared. 

(c)  7fx  Crjstallouij  of  the  grains  of  alcurnnc  are,  as  has  been  said,  insoluble  in  water ; 
ley  may  therefore  easily  be  isolated  by  treatment  of  fresh  sections  with  water,  the 

lous  m:isscs  of  aleurone  dissolving,  and  the  rest  of  the  coil-contents  beinR  de- 
red;    they  then  show  all  the  reactions  and  the  different  forms  of  the  crystalloids 
•nlioned  in  sccL  7.     But  that  they  consist  oT  two  proteinaccous  substances,  and  grow 
)m  within  by  intussusception,  Pfeffer  thinks  he  has  good  gi-ountLs  for  doubting. 

(d)  If  sections  of  the  endos-penn  of  the  peony  are  treated  with  alcohol  containing  a 
lall  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  if,  after  washing,  they  arc  placed  in  water,  the  sub- 
mce  of  the  grains  of  aleurone  (not  containing  crystalloids)  is  seen  to  be  distinctly 

UJAed  :  but  only  a  few  firm  and  soft  layers  occur,  the  inner  part  of  the  mass  is 
)rphous.     PfefTcr's  work  should  also  be  consulted  here. 

(e)  7be  Drvfiopment  of  the  grains  of  aleurone  is  thus  described  by  the  investigator 
jady  so  often  named. — Their  formation  commences  when  the  seeds  attain  the  last 
kdition  of  ripeness  and  the  funiculus  begins  to  become  sapless ;  in  the  very  turbid 

mision  which  now  fills  the  cells,  the  enclosed  substances,  especially  the  globoids,  are 

idy  formed ;  they  are,  even  If  not  quite  perfect,  nearly  fully  developed.     Then,  as 

le  seed  loses  its  water,  the  formation  of  mucilaginous  niasses  commences,  consisting  of 

■otcinaceous  substances,  which  mostly  already  surround  enclosed  substances;  these 

lucilaginous  bodies,  usually  nearly  globular,  continue  to  grow;  their  mutual  distance 

iu»  decreases,  and  at  last  Ihe  separation  is  complete;  the  grains  of  proteine,  still  con- 

Ihig  of  mucilaginous  substance,  are  separated  from  the  still  turbid  matrix,  which  bc- 

imcs  clearer  and  clearer,  while  the  seed  becomes  drier.     Thus  the  previously  spherical 

ellipsoidal  grains  become  more  or  less  polyhedral,  especially,  as  may  easily  be  observed, 

a  few  oily  sceAs  which  have  generally  but  little  matrix  {r.g.  Lupinus). 

W  hilc  the  ft»rmation  of  the  grains  of  aleurone  is  beginning,  the  protoplasmic  mass  of 

cell  is  only  to  be  detected  ^^ith  di(!iculty  in  the  turbid  cell-contents;  yet,  on  rcmov- 

thc  oily  matter  by  alcohol,  it  may  he  shown  that  it  is  present  in  the  normal  fonn; 

Limes  in  the  copious  matrix  of  some  seeds  the  dried  strings  of  protoplasm  may  be 
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afterwards  seen  still  extended.  In  Lupinus  luteiu  the  crystal  of  calcium  oxalate,  which 
is  atterwards  enclosed  by  the  largest  grain,  is  already  present  in  the  cell-sap  before  the 
formation  of  the  grains  of  proteine.  Pfeffer  was  able  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
grains  with  remarkable  ease  in  the  peony ;  in  this  case  the  seed  is  still,  even  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  size,  filled  with  large  starch-grains,  which  become  changed  into  oil  only 
when  fully  ripe ;  or  even  when  the  seed  has  been  removed  from  the  carpel  before  the 
reserve- mate  rials  have  been  completely  introduced.  The  starch  is  not  a!wa^  however, 
completely  changed  into  oily  matter.  If  the  starch-grains  in  the  seeds  of  the  peony  are 
imagined  to  be  not  completely  transformed,  and  the  intermediate  mass,  almost  devoid  of 
oily  matter  but  very  rich  in  proteinaceous  substances,  forms  very  small  grains  of  pro- 
teine, we  have  what  does  actually  occur  in  Phaseolus  and  in  other  seeds  extremely  rich 
in  starch.  There  are,  however,  also  seeds  in  which  proteine  and  starch-gnuns  occur  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  but  then  always  associated  with  oily  matter. 

No  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  turbid  condition  of  the  cell-contents  and  the 
softness  of  the  growing  grains  of  proteine,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  growth. 
Nevertheless  it  can  mostly  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  ripe  grains,  that  those  situated 
farther  towards  the  inside  are  softer,  and  that,  consequently,  on  the  application  of  very 
dilute  reagents,  they  dissolve  from  within  outwards.  Different  facts  appear,  never- 
theless, to  show  that  no  growth  takes  place  by  intussusception,  as  with  the  grains  of 
starch.  The  origin  of  the  grains  of  aleuronc  is  simply  a  dissociation,  which  arises  from 
loss  of  water  by  the  seed,  and,  on  germination,  the  cell-contents  first  of  all  returns  more 
or  less  completely  to  the  condition  of  a  union  of  the  matrix  with  the  substance  of  the 
grains  of  proteine. 

Pfeffer  followed  out  the  formation  of  the  crystalloids  in  Ricinus  and  Et^boriia  sfge^ 
turn ;  they  arise  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  globoids,  at  a  rather  early  period,  and  both 
grow  gradually,  while  the  turbidity  of  the  cell-contents  at  first  somewhat  increases.  They 
mostly  lie,  even  at  an  early  stage,  quite  close  to  one  another,  but  completely  surrounded 
by  the  turbid  mass  ;  the  vacuoli  which  Oris  (Recherches  sur  la  germination,  PI.  I, 
Figs.  10-13)  figures  are  the  result  of  the  very  slight  commencement  of  disorganisation 
of  the  cell-contents.  The  crystalloids  are  from  the  first  sharp-edged,  and,  as  soon  as 
their  size  permits  their  form  to  be  recognised,  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  mature  crystal- 
loids. The  envelopment  of  cr>'stalloid  and  globoid  by  amorphous  coatings  follows  first, 
if  the  crystalloids  are  mature  and  the  drying  of  the  seed  has  commenced. 

With  germination  the  crystalloids  dissolve  as  well  from  without  as  from  within,  even 
after  the  envelope  has  first  disappeared ;  the  enveloping  membranes  are  for  a  time  per- 
sistent, but  gradually  become  invisible.  The  globoids  also  dissolve  (no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acid  reaction  which  the  tissue  assumes),  and  in  the  case  of  old  $eeds 
from  the  outside  inwards.  The  grains  of  alcurone  destitute  of  crystalloids  next  swell 
up  and  resume,  on  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the  form  which  they  possessed  in  ripe 
but  still  watery  seeds ;  they  then  begin  to  mix  with  the  substance  of  the  matrix ;  and 
thus  sometimes  a  definite  dissolution  can,  be  followed  from  without  inwards ;  but  they 
often  coalesce  as  mucilaginous  masses.  These  changes  occur  with  the  first  signs  of  ger- 
mination in  the  embryo  ;  formation  of  starch  then  also  takes  place  simultaneously  in  the 
contents  of  the  cells. 

Sect.  9.  Starch  Grains  \ — Plants  which  vegetate  under  favourable  dr- 
cumstanccs  produce  by  assimilation  a  larger  quantity  of  new  formative  organ- 
isable  substance  than  they  require  or  can  employ  at  the  time  for  the  growth  of  the 
cells.     These  materials  arc  stored  up  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  cells  them- 


'  NHgcli,  Die  Stlrkckomer,  in  Pflanzcnphys.  Untersuchungcn,  Heft  11.  and  Sitzungsbcr.  der  k. 
hayer.  Akad.  dcr  Wissenschaftcii,  1863. — Sachs,  llanObuch  dcr  Exp.  Phys.  Leipiig  1863,  $  107. 
What  I  give  heie  is  essentially  after  Njigeli's  work. 
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selves,  and  only  undergo  conversion  later.  It  has  alreaciy  been  shoMm  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  how  this  happens  with  albuminous  protoplasm-fonning  materials, 
Hid  with  oily  matter.  In  far  larger  quantities  another  substance,  in  the  mosi  eminent 
sense  organisable,  Sfarch,  is  formed  beforehand  and  stored  up  in  an  organised 
form  in  anticipation  of  future  use.  The  starch  always  appears  in  an  organised  form 
as  solid  grains  hanng  a  concentrically  stratified  structure,  which  arise  at  first  as 
minute  masses  in  the  protoplasm,  and  continue  to  grow  while  lying  in  it ;  if  at  a 
subsequent  period  they  reach  the  cell-sap  and  cease  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
protoplasm  which  nourishes  them,  their  growth  stops',  Every  grain  of  starch  con- 
sists of  starch,  water,  and  of  very  small  quantities  of  mineral  substances  (ash). 
The  5rst  is  a  carbo-hydrate  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as  cellulose, 
to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  similarity  of  all  known  substances  in  chemical  and 
tnorphoiogical  properties.  The  starch,  however,  occiu-s  in  each  grain  in  two 
modifications :  one  more  easily  soluble,  which  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour  with 
solution  of  iodine  and  addition  of  water  (Granulosc),  and  the  other  less  easily 
soluble,  which  in  its  reactions  comes  nearer  to  cellulose  (Starch-cellulose).  At 
every  i>oint  of  a  grain  of  starch  both  materials  occur  together ;  if  the  granulose 
is  extracted,  the  cellulose  remains  lx;hind  as  a  skeleton  ;  this  skeleton  shows  the 
internal  organisation  of  tlie  whole  grain,  but  is  less  dense  or  po(>rer  in  substance, 
and  Us  weight  amounts  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  grain  (about  2-6  p.  c). 
Since,  then,  the  granulose  greatly  preponderates,  and  is  present  at  every  point  of 
the  gram,  the  grain  shows,  in  the  reaction  with  iodine,  the  blue  granulose-colouring 
ihroughoui  its  whole  extent. 

The  starch-grains  have  always  rounded  forms,  and  their  internal  organisation 
has  reference  to  a  centre  of  formation  lying  within  themselves;  the  young  small 
lx>dies  appear  to  be  always  spherical ;  but  since  their  growth  is  scarcely  ever 
uniform^  their  form  changes  into  ovoid,  lenticular,  rounded  polyhedral.  &c. 

The  internal  organisation  of  the  starch-grain  is  especially  recognised  by  the 
different  distribution  of  water  in  it  (water  of  organisation).  Every  point  of  the 
grain  contains  water  in  addition  to  granulose  and  cellulose.  Most  usually  the 
amount  of  water  increases  from  without  inwards,  and  attains  its  maximum  at 
a  fixed  point  in  the  interior.  With  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water,  the 
cohesion  and  density  decrease,  as  also  the  index  of  refraction,  on  which  partly 
depend*  the  power  of  perceiving  these  properties.  This  change  in  the  proportion 
of  water  is  not,  however,  constani,  but  intennilient.  To  the  outermost  least  watery 
layer  succeeds  a  sharply  defined  watery  layer,  to  this  again  a  less  watery  one,  Ac, 
until  i|»e  innermost  less  watery  denser  layer  surrounds  finally  a  very  watery  part, 
the  nucleus.  All  the  layers  of  a  grain  are  disposed  around  this  nucleus  as  their 
common  centre,  but  every  layer  is  not  continuously  developed  around  the  whole 
tiudrus ;  in  small  spherical  grains  with  few  layers  this  is  always  the  case,  but 
when  Iheir  number  increases  with  growth,  the  number  of  layers  increases  most  in 


'  Acoordiog  to  (foftncister.  the  starch-gTains  in  the  milk-sap  of  Kiiphorhia  apjKar  to  form  an 
curption;  nnlhing  however  U  known  alxjut  ihcir  development;  llie  milk-sap  (latex)  always 
oontainft  pr^otoplaun- forming  subslAnccc,  albuminoid*,  wluch  pcflwps  licre  aho  lake  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Uic  fetaich-gruns. 
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the  direction  of  most  vigorous  growth,  which  is  continuous  in  a  straight  or  curved 
line  with  the  direction  of  least  vigorous  growth ;  this  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
grain ;  it  always  passes  through  the  nucleus. 

The  growth  of  the  grains  of  starch  is  accomplished  exclusively  by  intussusception; 
new  particles  of  the  formative  material  become  intercalated  between  those  already 
existing  both  in  a  radial  and  tangential  direction,  by  which  means  the  proportion 
of  water  at  particular  places  is  at  the  same  time  changed.  The  youngest  visiUe 
globular  grains  of  starch  consist  of  denser  less  watery  substance ;  in  this  is  fonned 
subsequently  the  central  watery  nucleus;  in  the  latter  a  central  part  may  become 
denser,  and  in  this,  when  the  increase  in  size  has  advanced  sufficiently,  a  softer 
nucleus  may  again  arise.  It  may  however  also  happen,  after  a  softer  nucleus  has 
arisen  surrounded  by  a  dense  layer  by  differentiation  of  the  original  dense  nudeos, 
that  in  the  dense  layer  a  new  soft  one  may  arise,  and  thus  become  split  into  two 
dense  layers,  the  inner  of  which  encloses  the  soft  nucleus.  The  layers  increase 
by  deposition  in  thickness  and  circumference.  When  a  layer  has  attained  a  definite 
thickness,  it  becomes  differentiated  by  further  growth  into  three  layers.  If  it 
is  a  dense  layer,  watery  substance  becomes  deposited  in  its  middle,  and 
there  arises  in  the  dense  layer,  which  now  splits  into  two  lamellee,  a  less  dense 
layer.  But  when  a  watery  layer  becomes  sufficiently  thick,  its  middle  lamella  may 
become  denser,  and  a  new  dense  layer  is  formed  between  two  laraellse  of  a  leas 
dense  one.  This  process  of  splitting  of  the  layers  depends  on  their  increase  in 
thickness ;  and  since  this  itself  is  the  most  vigorous  where  the  layers  are  intersected 
by  the  longer  branch  of  the  axis  of  growth,  the  splittings,  /'.  e.  the  new  formations  of 
layers,  ensue  there  most  abundantly,  least  often  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nucleus, 
and  may  even  entirely  cease  there.  The  layers  of  the  more  quickly  grovring  side 
of  the  grain  become,  from  bending  round  on  the  slowly  growing  side,  constantly 
thinner,  and  finally  disappear.  Lenticular  grains  (e.  g,  in  the  endosperm  of 
wheat)  have  a  lenticular  nucleus;  their  layers  grow  most  quickly  in  the  direction 
of  the  radii  of  a  great  circle  concentric  with  it,  and  here  most  commonly  split, 
the  nucleus  remaining  central.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  takes  place  in 
one  direction  {e.  g,  in  the  ovoid  grains  of  the  potato-tuber)  the  nucleus  becomes 
eccentric,  is  further  and  further  removed  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  grain, 
and  is  in  this  case  globular.  In  some  ellipsoidal  (in  the  cotyledons  of  peas  and 
beans)  or  elongated  grains,  the  nucleus  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  longest 
axis. 

It  is  very  common  for  two  nuclei  to  form  in  a  small  young  grain;  round  each 
of  them  layers  are  formed,  and  the  growth  is  strongest  in  the  line  of  union.  The 
distance  of  the  nuclei  from  one  another  becomes  continually  greater ;  thus  a  tension 
arises  in  the  few  common  layers  which  surround  both;  this  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inner  fissure,  which  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  imion  of  the  two 
nuclei ;  it  is  continued  towards  the  outside,  and  the  grain  breaks  up  into  two 
half-grains  which  may  nevertheless  adhere  to  one  another.  If  this  division  occurs 
more  often,  perfectly  compound  grains  arise,  consisting  of  numerous  secondary 
grains,  the  number  of  which  may  amount  even  to  thousands  {e,  g.  in  the  endosperm 
of  Spinacia  and  Avena). 

Perfectly  compound  grains  of  from  two  to  ten  half-grains,  with  a  mulberry-like 
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appearance,  are  extremely  common  in  the  parenchyma  of  quickly  growing  plants  (<r.^. 
seedlinfjs  of  Phaseolus,  slem  of  Cucurbita).  Grains  of  this  description  are  difTercnl 
in  their  origin  from  compound  grains  of  ihc  kind  which  occur  in  chlorophyll;  in  this 
latter  case  a  number  of  small  grains  exist  in  the  first  place,  which  only  touch  and 
adhere  to  one  anotJier  in  consequence  of  increase  of  size,     (Cf.  Fig.  47,  p.  47.) 

Partially  compound  starch-grains  result  when  new  nuclei  and  surrounding 
masses  of  layers  are  formed  in  one  grain  after  each  one  has  already  formed 
several  layers.  The  secondary  grains  appear  therefore  to  Ix;  imbedded  in  the  mass 
of  layers  of  the  mother-grain.  In  this  case  also  tension  arises  from  the  unequal 
growth  of  the  common  layers  and  of  those  belonging  to  each  secondary  grain, 
leading  at  lengtli  to  the  formation  of  fissures;  but  these  do  not  usually  extend  to 
the  outside ;  the  secondary  grains  remain  united. 

(j)  TJhe  Gro<wth  of  grains  of  starch  by  Intussustcption  must  he  inferred  from  the 
following  considerations: — Supposing  that  the  formation  of  layers  occurs  from  without 
by  deposition,  grains  would  be  found  the  uutermost  layer  of  which  would  be  u  watery 
one  ;  this,  hoM-ever,  never  occurs ;  the  outer- 
most layer  is  always  the  densest  and  least 
watery.  Acconling  to  lliis  suppo^^ition  the 
nucleus  would  also  possess  the  prn|>ertics  of 
the  ytnmgest  grains,  whereas  the  nucleus  is 
always  soft,  the  youngest  grains  dense.  The 
theory  of  apposition  conld  only  l>e  brought 
in  to  explain  the  fonnation  of  the  partially 
compound  grains ;  If  we  were  to  suppose  that 
the  common  layers  of  a  grain  which  is  funning 
secondary  grains  hail  been  subsequently  de- 
posite«l  around  two  or  more  previously  isi>- 
lated  grains,  then  the  common  layers  would 
hate  a  lUHerenI  fomi,  and  the  fissures  in  the 
Interior  of  such  grains  remain  unexplained. 
The  theor)'  of  apposition,  finally,  is  incom- 
petent to  explain  why,  in  secondary  grains^ 
the  strongest  growth  always  takes  place  in 
the  hne  of  union  of  their  nuclei  (Fig.  51). 
The  possible  hypothesis  of  a  deposition  of 
new  layers  from  within  would  presuppose  that 
the  starch-grains  were  at  least  temporarily 
hollow  bladders,  which  has  never  been  ob- 
served ;  on  this  hypothesis,  moreover,  it  can- 
not be  explained  how  the  phenomena  arise 
which  occur  in  the  formation  of  half  and 
secondary  grains ;  and  the  only  hypothesis 
mhich  can  be  accepted  is  growth  by  intussus- 
ception, namely  in  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
iMiCtt  of  the  layers.     The  hypothesis  of  the 

growth  of  starch-grains  by  intussusception  alone  affords  the  simplest  explanation  of 
all  phenomena  ;  and,  after  Nageii's  researches,  may  be  considered  as  a  fully 
Cstabhshcd  fact.  The  fnnnative  materid  which  penetrates  from  without  into  the  grain 
once  fonncd  and  there  becomes  deposited  in  the  form  of  new  particles  of  starch, 
ti,  of  coul^M^,  in  Si^'luliun  ;  but  its  chemical  nature  is  not  yet  certainly  known ;  dibsolvcd 
starch  can  never  be  found  to  exist  In  the  plant,  at  least  in  those  cells  where  active 
fonnation  and  growth  of  starch-pratn?  has  been  observed.     II  is,  however,  probable  that 
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a  solution  of  sugar  contained  in  the  protoplasm  is  the  material  out  t£  vfaidi  partides  of 
starch  arc  formed  by  further  chemical  and  physical  changes.  The  standi  is  asDy 
changed  into  sugar  by  different  agencies.  From  various  facts  (r.^.  the  piuductiDn  of 
radial  fissure-surfaces  on  dr>'ing),  it  must  l>e  concluded  that  the  molecales  of  stardi 
have  nrjt  only  a  definite  position  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  but  are  ako  arranged  tas- 
gcntially  in  a  definite  manner  in  each  layer.  A  lamellar  structure  and  the  farmatxiB 
of  areola'  corresponding  to  this,  appearing  as  a  radial  striation,  has,  buwevei,  been  db* 
served  onlyloccasionally  and  doubtfully. 

Grou-th  by  intussusception  depends  on  the  permeability  of  all  parts  of  tbe  gnin  to 
water  and  aqueous  sr>lutions.  I'his  again  can  only  be  explained  by  snppoang  tiiat 
the  substance  of  starch  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  distinct  invi^faly  mmute 
particles,  each  of  which  jxAsesscs  the  p<jwer  of  attracting  water,  and  sorroands  itscif  iriA 
an  a<jucous  enveU^iK' ;  the  particles  of  starch  fniolecules)  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  these  aqueous  envelopes ;  the  smaller  the  molecules  in  a  given  volume  of  a  stardt* 
grain,  the  more  numerous  are  these  envelopes,  and  the  more  watery  the  Tolame  of 
starch  under  consideration.  From  this  it  results,  on  purely  mechanical  principles,  that 
in  this  cxse  the  aqueous  envelojx-s  are  thicker,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mole- 
cules increase  in  size,  they  become  thinner,  and  the  molecules  thus  approach  nearer 
one  another.  The  watery  layers  therefore  consist  of  small  molecules  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  thick  atjueous  cnveloi>es,  the  denser  less  watery  layers  of  laiiger  molecules 
with  thinner  envctojK's.  The  inteniai  organisation  thus  depends,  in  these  cases,  on  a 
defmitc  co-deposition  of  water  and  particles  of  starch;  the  stratification  of  a  starch- 
grain  dfsapfK'ars,  like  that  of  a  cell -membrane,  as  soon  as  the  water  is  removed  from 
it  {e.g.  by  evajxjration  or  action  of  al>solutc  alcohol,  &c.),  because  the  more  watery 
layers  then  become  similar  to  the  less  water)-,  and  the  diiference  of  refractive  power 
in  the  two  ceases.  In  the  same  manner  the  stratification  also  disappears  vrh^n  the 
substance  of  the  grain  is  rendered  capable  by  chemical  means  (as  weak  solution  <tf 
potash)  of  al)sorbing  large  <|»antities  of  water;  the  denser  layers  absorb  relatively  more 
water ;  they  thus  become  similar  to  the  more  watery  layers,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  distinguish  between  them. 

Besides  the  abrupt  differentiation  of  the  proportion  of  water  which  is  recognised  in 
the  fomi  of  stratification,  there  is  also  in  every  grain  an  increase  from  without  inwards 
in  the  amount  of  water.  This  is  partly  ascertained  by  the  refraction,  partly  by  the  regular 
decrease  of  cohesion  from  without  inwards.  If  the  water  is  removed  from  fresh  starch- 
grains,  they  acquire  cleavage-surfaces  which  cross  the  layers  at  right  angles;  in  the 
interior  a  cavity  is  fonned  from  which  the  fissures  radiate;  these  become  narrower  the 
further  they  i)enetrate  outwardly ;  they  are  widest  in  the  middle.  From  this  it  fc^ws 
that  on  drying  the  greatest  loss  of  water  occurs  in  the  interior,  and  that  this  regulariy 
decreases  towards  the  outside;  but  it  also  follows  at  the  same  time  that  the  cohesion  of 
the  layers  is  less  in  the  tangential  direction  (at  right  angles  to  the  clcavage-siir&ces)  than 
in  the  radial  direction ;  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  within  every  layer  the  loss 
of  water  is  greater  in  the  tangential  than  in  the  radial  direction. 

If  the  water  be  removed  from  a  fresh  starch-grain  or  from  one  saturated  with  water, 
it  contracts ;  the  molecules  contained  in  it  approach  one  another  when  the  layers  of 
water  between  them  become  thinner.  A  similar  change  takes  place  if  the  granulose  is 
removed  from  a  grain ;  the  cellulose-skeleton  of  the  grain  which  remains  is,  although 
saturated  with  water,  much  smaller  than  the  intact  grain.  This  pc«sibly  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  molecules,  now  consisting  only  of  cellulose,  possess  less  attraction  for 
water,  and,  having  thinner  envelopes,  approach  nearer;  the  cause  may  however  also 
lie  that  the  number  of  molecules  has  diminished. 

(b)  The  Extraction  of  tbt  Granulose  of  starch-grains,  leaving  behind  a  skeleton  of 
crilulo'io,  can  be  brought  about  in  very  different  ways: — i.  By  maceration  in  saliva  at 
an  clfvatod  temperature ;  in  the  starch  of  Canna  hidica  the  extraction,  according  to 
11.  \i»n  Mohl.  i.- slow  .It  ;-> -40  <'.,but  is  completed  in  a  few  hours  at  50 -55  C;  a  lower 
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temperature  sufHces  for  wheal-starch,  a  higher  is  reqviircJ  for  that  of  the  potato.    Niij^eli 
:ivcs  in  general   ■»o'^-47'  C.      a.    According  to  Melsens  a  similar  extraction  may  also 
effected  hj  organic  actdsj  diastase,  and  pepsin.     3.  According  to  Ntigeli  it  can  be 
tmplishcd  also  by  very  slow  action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
diluted  with  water  that  it  does  not  cause  the  starch-grains  to  swell.     4.  According  to 
iFrarw  Schulzc,  the  granulose  is  cxtractc<l  by  a  saturated  sohuion  of  stKliuin  chloride 
[ConLaining  i  p.  c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  at  60   C  in  two  to  four  days;  the 
tiduurn.  which  does  not  perfectly  show  the  organisation  of  the  starch-grain,  amounted, 
^acvording  to  DragcndorfT,  to  5*7  p.  c.  in  potato-starch,  2'j  p.  c.  in  wheat-starch.     These 
skeletons  are  not  at  all  coloured  by  iodine  (Nageli's  preparation  with  sulphuric  acid  after 
one  and  a  quarter  year's  extraction),  or 
icy   become   copper-red,   and    in    places 
^Ttherc    the    extraction    was    not    perfect, 
bluish.  They  do  not  swell  in  boiling  water. 
,At  70^  C.  the  whole  starch-grain,  according 
5IohI,  is  dissolved  in  saliva :   the   ske- 
leton produced  at  4o'-55^  C.  Is,  however, 
not  affected  by  saliva  at  70". 

Within  the  living  cell  the  starch  may 
be  dissolved  in  ver}'  different  ways;  pro- 
[habty  solution  occurs  mostly  under  the  in- 
lence  of  protoplasm  or  by  the  assistance  of 
iitrogcQous  combinations  in   the  cell-sap. 
►mettmcs    the    soliition    begins,     a-s     in 
extractions  mentioned  above,  with  the 
■moval  of  the  granulose,  the  cellulose  rc- 
naining  behind;  but  this  often  takes  pbce 
[only  partially ;  the  extraction  proceeds  in 
Ic  places  from  without  inwards;  the  ex- 
ted  places  are  coloured  copper-red  by 
[ucous  iodine,  the  remaining  mass  blue  ; 
the  grain  breaks  up  into  pieces,  which 
inally  arc  completely  dissolved  (as  in  the 
tndosperm  of  germinating  wheat,  Fig.  5  j,  fl). 
fn  other  cases  the  solution  begins  also  in 
(articular    places    of  the    circumference  ; 
whole    substance,  however,  gradually 
lissotvcs ;    boles    are   formed,  ami    finally 
he   grain   in  these   cases   also    breaks   up 
:o  pieces  {Zta  Afa/j,  Fig.  53,  yf).    In  the 
:yIe<]ons  of  germinating  beans,  the   so- 
:ion  of  the  ellipsoidal  grains  begins  from 
vithin ;    but  before    they   break    up   into 
?ces  the  granulose  is  often  so  completely 
^trarted  that  they  assume  with  iodine  a 
"-red  and   in  parts  a  bluish  colour ; 
ftcrwards  the   whole   Is   dissolved.      In   germinating   potatoes   and  the  root-stock  of 
ianuginosfi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  the  grains  proceeds  from  without 
twards,  removing  layer  after  layer.     Probably  tlic   same  lakes  place  here  as  when 
lira  is  employed,  whether  the  solvent  acting  slowly  brst  extracts  the  granulose,  or 
Etarking  it  energetically  dissolves  the  whole  substance.     Obscrvalions  on  germinatinj^ 
lants  of  the  same  species,   developed  at  different  temperatures,  would  possibly  show 
irrcsponding  differences. 

(c)     Soiubility^  SvjtHing.      If  grains  of  starch   are  crushed  in  cold  water,  a  small 
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portion  of  the  granulosc  is  dissolved ;  addition  of  iodine  occasions  precipitation  of  fine- 
grained blue  pellicles '.  Starch-grains  ground  with  fine  sand  give  up  an  actual  solution 
of  granulose  to  cold  water.  Other  fluids,  as  dilute  acids,  do  not  cause  a  adution  of  the 
starch,  but  rather  a  transformation  into  other  substances  (dextrine,  dextrose),  which 
then  dissolve. 

Water  of  at  least  55"  C.  causes  swelling  and  formation  of  paste  in  the  larger  more 
watery  starch-grains;  in  smaller  denser  ones  this  begins,  according  to  Nageli,  at  65^ 
Heated  in  the  dry  state,  at  about  200"*  C.  they  are  so  changed  that  subsequent  moistening 
causes  swelling ;  but  the  substance  is  by  this  means  chemically  changed ;  it  is  transformed 
into  dextrine.  In  the  production  of  paste,  the  interior  watery  parts  swell  first,  the 
outermost  layer  scarcely  swells,  it  bursts  and  remains  for  a  long  time  discernible  by 
iodine  as  a  pellicle,  even  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  inner  parts  into  small  particles. 
A  similar  action  is  occasioned  by  a  weak  cold  solution  of  potash  or  soda ;  the  volume  of 
a  grain  may  thus  l>e  increased  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fold,  and  so  much  fluid  be 
absorbed  that  the  swollen  grain  contains  only  2-^  percent,  of  solid  starch. 

Sect.  id.  The  Cell-sap. — The  term  Cell-sap  may  be  understood  in  a  wider 
or  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  the  former  sense  it  would  exprtss  the  collective  mass 
of  all  fluids  by  which  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm-body,  and  all  other  organised 
structures  of  the  cell  are  saturated,  and  would  also  embrace  the  fluids  coatained  in 
the  vacuoli  of  the  protoplasm;  in  a  narrower  sense  the  latter  only  is  ordinarily 
designated  as  cell-sap.  In  any  case  there  are  grounds  for  considering  the  compo- 
sition of  the  cell-sap  as  very  variable,  according  as  it  has  been  imbibed  by  the 
protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll,  the  cell-wall,  or  the  starch-gr^ns  of  one  and  the  same 
cell,  or  occurs  as  vacuole-fluid ;  the  latter  may  in  general  represent  the  reservoir 
out  of  which  the  organised  absorbent  parts  of  the  cell  supply  their  needs,  but  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superfluous  soluble  products  of  assimilation  and  of 
transformation  of  material,  and  the  food-materials  that  have  been  absorbed,  also  for 
a  time  collect.  One  constituent  of  the  cell-sap,  water,  is  always  common  to  the 
vacuole-fluid  and  to  that  which  saturates  the  organised  structures.  The  share  of 
the  water  of  the  cell-sap  in  the  whole  building-up  of  the  cell  has  already  been 
entered  into  sufliciently  in  detail.  Its  signification  in  the  cell  is  a  very 
manifold  one ;  it  is  at  once  the  general  solvent  and  the  agent  of  transport  of  the 
food-materials  within  the  cell ;  the  water  itself  enters  in  many  ways  into  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  substances  produced  in  the  plant ;  its  elements  are  essential  for 
the  production  of  assimilated  substances;  for  the  formation  of  organised  struc- 
tures, the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm-structures,  and  the  starch-grains,  it  is  indispen- 
sable (water  of  organisation) ;  the  growth  of  the  whole  cell-body  depends  imme- 
diately on  the  absorption  of  water,  and  on  the  accumulation  of  the  cell-sap  as 
vacuole-fluid  (cf.  Figs,  i,  43,  44).  The  increase  of  size  of  rapidly  growing  cells 
is  nearly  proportional  to  the  accumulation  of  the  sap  in  them.  The  hydrostatic 
pressure  which  the  vacuole-fluid  exercises  on  the  protoplasm-utricle  and  cell-wall 
co-operates  in  the  conformation  of  the  cell. 

The  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  cell-sap,  partly  salts  absorbed  from  with- 
out, partly  comiX}unds  proiluced  in  the  plant  itself  by  assimilation  and  transformation  of 

*  On  the  actual  solubility  of  starch,  sec  i»y  remarks  in  my  Ilandbuch  dcr  Experimental 
P]iysiolo(iie.  p.  410. 


material*  are,  as  such,  not  immediately  the  subject  t>f  mnqihotogical  observation,  to 
wliich  we  are  for  the  lime  confining  ourselves.  Inulinc'  only,  which  is  precipitated  by 
the  action  of  cold  and  desiccating  agents  from  its  solution  in  cell-sap  in  definite  forms, 
and  becomes  visible  in  the  interior  of  cells,  need  here  be  particularly  mentioned.  In  the 
cell-sap  of  certain  Alga»  i  Acetabularia)  and  many  Composite  [perhaps  also  in  many 
other  plants),  Inuline,  a  substance  closely  related  to  starch  and  sugar,  occurs.  In  sap 
obtained  by  pressure  or  boiling,  it  precipitates  spont.ineously  after  some  time  in  the 
form  of  a  white  fine-grained  pre- 
cipitate. From  solutions  it  cry- 
stallises in  the  form  of  so-called 
sphere-crystals  (Kig,  sj,  ^),  which 
consist  of  crystalline  elements 
disposed  in  a  radiate  manner. 
Within  the  cells  it  may  be  made 
visible  as  a  finely  granular  preci- 
pitate by  drying  or  by  rapid  re- 
moval of  water  by  means  of  al- 
cx>bol  (Kig.  53,  F).  It  is  abun- 
<lanUy  precipitated  in  the  cells  in 
ibc  form  of  smaller  sphere-crys- 
tals on  dipping  thin  sections  of 
the  tissue  in  alcohol,  becoming 
immediately  visible  on  addition  of 
water  ( Fig.  5  3,  B),  They  are  ab- 
tiined  much  larger  by  laying  whole 
Acetabularias  or  large  pieces  of 
tissues  containing  inuline  (tubers 
and  stems  of  Dahlia  and  Heiianthia 
tttbenuut)  for  a  longer  time  in  al- 
cohol or  glycerine  ;  in  the  latter 
case  a  sphere-crystal  very  com- 
monly includes  several  cells  of 
the  tissue  (Fig.  53,  £),  a  proof 
that  the  crystalline  arrangement 
is  not  necessarily  destroyed  by 
the  cclI-walJs.  Similar  forms  Cas 
in  Fig.  53,  B)  are  formed  when 
tissues  containing  inulinc  freeze, 
and  they  do  not  again  become  dis- 
solved in  the  cell-sap  on  thawing. 
Since  the  sphere-cr)'slals  consist 
of  duubly  refractive  crystalline 
elements  arranged  radially,  they  sliow,  under  polarised  light, the  cross  which  occurs  under 
such  circumstances.  They  are  not  capable  of  swelling,  are  slowly  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  (piickly  In  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water  of  from  50  -55 ' 
C. ;  in  solution  of  potash  and  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  they  dissolve  easily,  the  solu- 
tion always  commencing  from  without ;  by  boiling  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  llie  inuline  is  inunediately  transformed  into  glucose.  Solutions  of  io<line  in  alcohol 
or  water  penetrate  into  the  fine  crevices  of  the  sphere-crystals,  but  occasion  no  special 
colour.      Inuline-structures  arc  easily  and  certainly  recognised  by  these  reactions,  as 
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well  as  by  their  appearance.  If  mxsscs  of  tissue  containing  much  inuline  (tubers 
Imt/ti  Htlenium  and  Heliambui  tuUrosuj,  roots  of  dandelion  and  of  other  Compositx)  are 
examined  in  the  dry  state,  tlie  parenchyma-cells  are  fountl  to  be  filled  with  angular, 
irregular,  shining,  colourless  fragments,  which  are  seen  in  polarised  light  to  be  crystal- 
line, and  may  be  recognised  as  inuline  by  the  reactions  above-named. 

If  the  ovaries  and  unripe  fruits  oi  the  orange  or  citron  are  laid  for  some  time  in 
aJcohol,  concretions  are  found  in  their  tissues,  which  completely  resemble  in  form  the 
sphcre-cr)*stals  of  inuline ;  but  the  chemical  reactions  and  the  degree  of  solubility  show 
that  they  do  not  consist  of  this  substance. 

Sect.  ii.  Crystals  in  the  Cells  of  Plants'. — The  crystalline  forms  de- 
scribed in  sect  7,  in  which  albuminoids  are  sometimes  found,  though  always  roixeil 
witli  other  organic  compoimds,  are  not  common  phenomena,  and  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  categor)'  as  the  very  abundant  true  cr)'sials  of  lime  sails  now 
lo  be  described ;  from  a  morphological  and  physiological  point  of  view  the  differ- 
ence is  still  more  essential. 

Cala'uM  airi/ofiaU  occurs,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  in  plants, 
not  in  tlie  form  of  large  crystals  with  clearly  defined  surfaces,  but  in  that  of 
6nely  granular  deposits  whose  crystalline  nature  is  recognised  only  by  their 
behaviour  to  polarised  light  (illuminating  in  a  dark  field  of  view  by  a  crossed 
Nicol);  while  their  solubility  in  weak  acids  with  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas, 
characterises  them  (under  the  circumstances  named)  as  calcium  carbonate.  Ii 
occurs  thus,  according  to  Dc  Bar)',  in  the  form  of  roundish  grains  in  the  Plasmo- 
dium of  the  Physarice.  In  the  epidermis-cells  of  the  leaves  of  many  Uiticaceae 
(Ficus,  Morus,  Broussonetia,  Humulus,  Bo^bmcria,  Ac),  and  in  the  stem  of  species 
of  Justicia,  stalked,  club-shaped,  stratified  out-growths  of  the  cell-wall  are  formed, 
by  peculiar  increase  of  thickness,  projecting  into  the  carity  of  the  cells.  In  the 
substance  of  these  masses  of  cellulose  '  are  deposited  clusters  of  very  small  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  singly  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
distinguishable,  and  which,  as  tlieir  behaviour  on  illuminating  with  polarised  light 
shows,  arc  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner  in  each  single  cluster  (group  of  cr)stals) 
around  its  centre.*  (Hofmeister,  /.  r.)  These  structures  are  known  as  Cystolitlis. 
The  lime  deposited  in  the  cell-walls  of  many  marine  Algx  appears  to  be  still  more 
finely  divided  ;  their  slructiue  becoming  in  consequence  stony  and  brittle.  [Aat/a' 
Gloria,  Coraliina,  Mclobesiacese,  &c.) 

All  otlier  crystals  found  in  plants  and  hitherto  acciu-ately  examined  are  shown» 
by  their  form  where  this  is  recognisable,  and  by  their  reactions,  especially  by  their 
insolubility  in  acetic  acid,  and  their  solubility  without  evolution  of  bubbles  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  consist  of  Cahium  oxalate.  This  salt  is  widely  distributed,  especially 
in  the  tissue  of  crusiaceous  Lichens,  most  Fungi  and  Phanerogams,  and  in  the 
form  of  very  small  granules  of  crystalline  strucmrc,  of  clusters,  of  bundles  of  needles 
(Raphides),  and  often  of  large,  beautiful  individuals  with  perfectly  formed  crystalline 
surfaces. 


'  Sanio,  Monftt5l>er.  dcr  Deri  Akad.  p.  354,  April  1857.— Honslein,  ihid.  Nov.  17,  1859  — 
Cg.  llolzner,  Flora,  pp.  173,  556,  1864.  and  p.  499,  1867.— C.  Hilgcrs,  Jshrbuch  fiir  wiss.  Bol.  VI, 
p.  285,  1867. — Kosanoff,  Hot.  Zdtg.  1865  and  1867. — Solras-Laubacb,  Bol.  Zeitg.  nos.  .u-33,  1871. 
—  Hofmeister,  Lehre  von  tier  I^flaitzcniellc.  Leijwig  1867 ;  c>-stoIith%  arc  treated  of  at  p.  iSo. 
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In  Fungi  and  Lichens  ihe  cr)'stainne  granules  are  commonly  small  and  cle- 
tsited  not  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  cell-walls, 
frequently  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  tissue  of  hyphce  becomes  opacme 
and  stiff  in  consequence.  In  some  Lichens  minute  granules  of  calcium  oxalate 
arc  deposited  in  the  cell-walls  of  the  dense  cortical  tissue  {Psorosma  irniigerum, 
De  Bary).  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  crystalline  deposits  occur  in  the  interior  of 
the  cells  of  Fungi,  as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  radiate  spheres  (sphere-crystals) 
in  the  swellings  of  some  of  the  hyphae  of  the  mycelium  of  P/taUui  cdf/r'nus  ac- 
cording to  De  Bary. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  occurrence  of  calcium  oxalate  in  most  Alga;, 
in  Musdneac,  and  in  Vascular  Cryptogams ;  but  it  is  found  very  abundantly  in  the 
tissues  of  most  Phanerogams.  In  Dicotyledons  it  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
beautifully  perfect  crystals  in  the  cavities  of  cells  (<•.  ^.  in  the  mcsophyll  and 
-stalk  of  Begonia,  and  the  stem  and  root  of  Phaseolus)  ;  clusters  of  cr)*sials 
are,  however,  in  this  class  much  more  commonly  deposited  in  a  nucleus  of  prot*)- 
plasmic  substance  {e.  g.  in  the  cotyledons  of  CarJiosp^rmum  Holictuabum),  where  the 
separate  cr)'stals  are  completely  formed  only  in  the  detached  part.  Sometimes 
also  (as  in  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita)  small,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  developed  oysials 
arc  seen  enclosed  in  the  circulating  protoplasm. 

In  Monocotyle--lons,  especially  those  allied  to  the  Liliacex  and  Aroidese,  tlic 
crystaJs  of  calcium  oxalate  occur  mostly  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  long  very  thin 
sedlcs,  forming  the  so-called  Raphides,  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another  in  such 
manner  tliat  they  usually  more  or  less  completely  fill  up  the  generally  elongated 
cells.  Neetiles  of  this  kind  are  formed  also  in  great  quantities  when  the  leaves 
of  many  woody  plants  change  their  colour  and  lose  water  by  evaporation  in  the 
autumn,  although  absent  during  the  period  of  vegetation. 

Wliere  the  crystals  lie  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  this  is  usually  ihc  case  with 

Angio^pi-nns.  they  are   commonly,  i>erhaps  always,  coated  by  a  thin  membrane, 

which  remains  after  the  solution  of  the  calcium  oxalate,  and  must  probably  1>e 

)nbidcred  as  a  coaling  of  protoplasm.     This  is  also  the  case,  according  to  the 

statements  of  Payen,  even  with  the  raphides,  and  according  to  the  accurate 

ions    and   statements  of  others,  also    in   the   larger   single    crystals   and 

lusters. 

In  Dicotyledons  calcium  oxalate  occurs  apparently  only  rarely  deposited   in 

tbc  substance  of  the  ceD-wall ;   Salms-Laubach  (/.  c.)  names  different   species  of 

yanthemum  (J/,  rhifnbtum,  h'gn'mtm,  lactrum,  stramintum,  Lemnnm)  and 

imm  caicarcvm,  in  which  fine  granules  or  (in  the  case  of  Semptnfivum)  larger 

fjuigufatr  fragments  of  crystalline  calcium  oxalate  are  scattered  through  certain  layers 

of  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis-cells  of  leaves. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  ciysials  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls 
ti;,  oo  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  same  observer,  of  common  occurrence  in 
[.Gymoosperms.  They  generally  consist  of  numerous  small  granules  of  unrecognis- 
tlupe ;  not  unfrequenily,  however,  also  of  well -developed  crystals.  In  the 
tast-ikooe  of  all  parts  of  the  stem  deposits  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  Cupres- 
•ioea^  Po«k>carpus,  Taxus,  Ceplialotaxus,  and  Ephedra ;  tlicy  are  absent,  on  the 
fNher  band,  from  Phylbcladus  trichomanoidts^   Giru^ko  btldni,  Damntara  auttralis^ 
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and  from  all  Abictineae  that  have  been  examined.  Tiie  small  angular  granules  or 
larger  individual  crj'stals  arc  usually  deposited  in  the  soft  lamella  between  the 
elements  of  the  basi-tissue.  Much  more  widely  distributed  even  than  in  their  bast, 
calcium  oxalate  occurs  deposited  in  the  cell-wall  of  the  primary  conical  paren- 
chyma of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  Gymnosperms,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  some  Abietinese  ;  here  also  the  middle  lamella  of  the  common  wall  between 
each  two  cells  Is  the  place  where  the  crystals  are  formed,  as  also  in  the  bundles 
of  thick-walled  cells  beneath  tlie  epidermis  (^.  g.  Ephedra).  The  thick-walled 
often  branched  fibre-cells  abundandy  scattered  through  the  parenchymatous  tissues 
of  Gj'mnosperms,  the  so-calletl  '  spicular  cells,'  not  unfrcquendy  contain  crj'stals 
deposited  in  their  outer  mass  of  layers ;  these  occur  in  unusually  large  numbers 
and  great  perfection  in  Wtlwitschia  mirabilis.  If  the  crystals  arc  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  empty  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  retain  com- 
pletely the  form  of  the  crjstals,  so  that  the  unpractised  observer  thinks  that  he 
still  sees  them.  Finally,  fine  granules  are  abundantly  scattered  through  the  tltick- 
rned  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  of  Gymnospcrms  (\Vel\iitschia,  Taxus  ha^cala, 
Ephedra.  &c.)  or,  in  other  cases,  well-developed  small  crystals  (Siaia  on'entah'Sj 
Libocedrtis  DonMita,  C^phtthiaxus  Fortutteij  &c.). 

Connected  with  these  deposits  in  the  cell-wall  itself  are  llie  clusters  of  crystals 
discovered  by  Rosanoff  (Boi.  Zeilg.  1865,  1867)  in  the  pith  of  Ktrria  japonua^ 
Eicimts  tommum's,  and  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  different  Aroidese  (Anthurium,  Philoden- 
dron,  and  Poihos),  which,  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  are  imited  with  the  cell- 
wall  by  simple  or  branched  threads  of  cellulose,  and  are  even  covered  with  a 
membrane  of  cellulose. 

The  cr)'stalline  forms  in  which  the  calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  cells  of  plants 
are  extremely  numerous,  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
salt  crystallises  in  two  different  systems,  according  as  it  is  combined  with  six  or  with 
two  equivalents  of  water.     The  calcium  oxalate  containing  six  equivalents  of  water 

of  crystallisation  (r^QfC^Oj  +  O  aq.l,  crystallises  in  the  quadratic  system,  the  fun- 
damental form  is  an  obtuse  quadrate-octahedron  (envelope-shaped) ;  combinations 
of  the  quadratic  prism  with  the  obtuse  octahedron  are  met  with  in  abundance.  The 
raphides,  however,  belong,  as  respects  their  behaviour  in  polarised  light,  according 
to  Holzner,  to  the  klino-rhorabic  system,  in  which  calcium  oxalate  crystallises  with 

two  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation  (f^o{^*^«"*''  ^'r     '^^^  fundamental 

form  of  the  numerous  combinations  belonging  to  this  class  is  a  hendyohedron ;  it 
produces  derivative  forms  which  are  very  similar  lo  calcspar  (as,  for  instance,  in  the 
deposits  in  the  cell-wall),  and  others  very  similar  to  calcium  sulphate.  The  clusters 
of  crystals  may  consist  of  individuals  of  one  or  tlie  other  system. 
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On  the  physiological  signification  of  calcium  oxalate  what  is  necessary  to  be  said  will 
be  found  in  Book  HI.  ch.  2.  Here  however  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the 
directly  recognis;ih)e  relation  of  the  crystal*,  lo  the  cells  which  produce  them. 

When  the  crystals  remain  so  small  that  their  volume  appears  inconsiderable  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  cell  itself,  this  latter  retains  its  usual  character;  it  may  possess 
protoplasm,  nucleus,  chlorophyll,  and  starch  (as  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita  or 
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the  mesophyll  of  Begonia) ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  crystal,  or  a  cluster,  or  a  bundle 
of  raphides,  or  finally  a  mass  of  small  crystals,  nearly  fills  up  a  cell,  no  other  constituent 
of  definite  form  is  usually  present;  it  appears  as  if,  in  such  cases,  the  cell  is  usually 
approaching  a  condition  of  rest  or  even  of  slow  dissolution ;  if  at  an  earlier  stage  a 
brger  mass  of  crystals  has  been  formed  in  a  cell,  it  often  remains  smaller  and  with 
thinner  walls  than  its  neighbours.  The  cells  which  contain  raphides  show  loosened  walls 
which  easily  swell,  and  the  bundles  of  raphides  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  thick 
gummy  mucilage.  A  similar  reason  also  explains  why  the  granules  and  crystals  deposited 
in  the  cell-wall  of  Gymnosperms  usually  lie  in  a  softened  mucilaginous  middle  lamella  or 
in  the  cuticularised  layers  of  the.epidennis '. 


'  [Professor  M*'Nab  gives  (Journal  of  Botany,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  33)  for  the  composition  of 
the  potassiom-chlorate  solution :  three  grains  of  potassium-chlorate  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of 
ttitxic  add  of  sp.  gr.  I'lo.  The  preparation  of  *Schultz*s  solution'  is  thus  described  by  Schacht 
(The  Microscope  and  its  application  to  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  translated  by  F.  Currey, 
p. 43):  Zinc  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  under  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  until  it  attains  the  thickness  of  a  symp;  the  syrup  is  then  saturated  with 
potassium  iodide,  the  iodine  added,  and  the  solution,  when  necessary,  diluted  with  water.  For  the 
*  iodine-solution '  the  same  authority  recommends  one  grain  of  iodine,  and  three  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. — Ed.] 
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MORPHOLOGY    OF    TISSUES. 


Sect.  12.  Definition.  —  In  the  wiilcsi  sense  every  aggregate  of  cells  which 
obe}'s  a  common  law  of  growth  (usually  however  not  uniform  in  its  action)  may  be 
termed  a  Tissue.  Aggregates  of  this  kind  may  originate  in  different  ways.  The  cells 
concerned  may  be  at  first  isolated,  subsequently  during  their  growth  they  may  come 
into  contact,  and  become  so  completely  united  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  their  walls 

that  the  boundary  surface 
between  them  becomes  in- 
distinguishable. This  hap- 
pens, e>g*  in  the  sister-cells 
which  have  arisen  by  divi- 
sion in  the  mother-cells  of 
Pediastrum.Coelastnim,  and 
Hydrodiciyon ;  the  sislcr- 
cells  show  in  these  cases 
within  the  mother -cell  a 
*  creeping '  motion  which 
lasts  for  a  considerable 
lime  before  ihey  become 
connected  into  a  surface 
(Pediastrum),  or  in  the  form 
of  a  sac -like  hollow  net 
(Hydrodictyon),  and  form 
by  their  growth  a  tissue. 
In  the  same  manner  tlie 
sister-cells  (endosperm)  which  arise  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Phanerogams  by  free-cell- 
formationt  unite  with  one  another  and  with  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  itself,  con- 
tinuing then  to  develop  as  a  continuous  tissue  and  to  increase  by  division. 

In  Fungi  and  Lichens  the  formation  of  tissue  originates  by  the  apical  growth 
of  juxtaposed  thin  iilaments  consisting  of  rows  of  cells  (the  hyphse),  and  different 
orders  of  branchlets  of  them;  each  filament  grows  by  itself>  increasing  the  number  of 
its  cells  by  division,  and  branches  copiously;  but  this  takes  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  different  hyphae  undergo  a  similar  development  at  definite  spots  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  Fungus  or  Lichen ;  thus  arise  surfaces,  strings,  hollow  structures,  &c., 
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whicli   show  a  coTnmon   growth,  and  yet  consist  of  single   elementaiy  Btructurcs 
developing  individually  (Fig.  55). 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  instances  named,  and  of  some  allied 
on«s,  ihc  fonnalion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  many-celled  bodies  regulated  by 
at  common  growth  always  arises  from  the  tissue-cells  which  originate  by  the  often 
repeated  bipariition  from  common  primary  mother-cells,  remaining  from  tlie  very 
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commencement  in  connexion,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the 
parhtion-wall ;  the  cells  arc  in  these  cases,  at  least  originally,  so  united  that  they 
appear  at  an  earlier  stage  like  chambers  in  a  mass  which  continues  to  grow  uni- 
fonnljr  <Fig.  56). 

The  two  first-named  kinds  of  tbsue-fonnation  may  be  distinguished  as  jpurtotu  from 
the  latter  or  genuine  fonn ;  but  there  is  no  sharp  boundary-line  between  them.  In  many 
iXaM.%  for  example,  the  endosperm  is  only  in  its  rudimentary  state  a  spurious  tissue,  due 
the  amalgamation  of  originally  isolated  cells;  in  its  further  development  by  cell- 
dhkion  it  becomes  a  true  tissue  {e,g,  Ricintis,  &c.).  The  formation  of  tissue -surfaces 
occur*  in  the  formation  of  the  cortex  of  many  Algre  and  of  the  gcmis  Chara,  by  the 
•  *  ■  nt  of  single  cell-filamcnts ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  by  these  means  com- 

L.1  .  i  I  take  their  appearance  which  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  true  tissues. 


'ISSUES. 


NiJKcIt  and  Schwemlcner  (Diis  Mikrosfcop,  II.  563  cl  scqJ  may  he  consxillcd  further  tm 
the  growth  iif  yfcrorhti-ticum  pulvereum^  StjF^offodium  atomariumf  Uefejsfha,  Hjft^glaisum^ 
and  the  leaves  of  M  asses  *. 

Sect.  13.  Formation  of  the  common  wall  of  Cells  combined  into  a 
TiBSue^  —  If  the  cell-wall  between  two  adjoining  cells  is  thin,  it  appears,  evea 
U'hcn  very  highly  magiiificd,  as  a  simple  lamella;   and  someiimes  this  is  also  iho 

case  when  it  has  already  attained  a  considerable 
thickness  (in  succulent  parenchyma-cells).  Usually 
it  is  only  when  the  wall  has  attained  some  thick- 
ness that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  one  side  of  the 
partition-wall  belongs  10  one,  the  other  to  the  other 
adjoining  cell.  If  stratification  and  differentialion 
into  layers  occur  in  a  sufficiently  thickened  wall 
between  two  tissue-cells,  a  middle  lamella  alwavs 
becomes  discernible  (Fig.  57,  /«),  on  which,  right 
and  left,  the  remaining  cell-substance  is  superposed 
in  the  form  of  layers  and  shells,  generally  sym- 
metrically distributed,  so  that  those  on  one  side 
appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  one  adjoining 
cell,  those  on  the  other  side  to  the  other  (Fig.  57,  i*). 
The  impression  may  thus  be  given  to  the  observer 
as  if  the  layers  which  are  concentrically  deposited 
around  each  cell-cavity  formed  the  wall  belong- 
ing to  it  alone,  while  llie  middle  lamella  belonged 
to  a  common  matrix  in  which  the  cells  are  im- 
bedded ;  or  as  if  it  were  excreted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cells.  Both  views  were  actually  held  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  the  middle  lamella  was 
then  termed  Intercellular  Substance.  If  the  older 
fragments  of  tissue  represented  in  Fig.  57  are  com- 
pared with  the  younger  condition  of  the  same,  the 
thought  at  6rst  suggests  itself  that  the  middle  la- 
mellae may  be  the  originally  thin  walls,  on  which 
the  thickening-layers  have  been  deposited  on  both 
sides  inward  by  apposition ;  this  xiew  has  also  found 
its  defenders,  by  whom  the  middle  lamella  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Primary  CcU-wall,  The  remain- 
ing thickness  is  then  correspondingly  described 
as  secondary ;  or  if  it  is  diflerentiatcd  into  two  shells,  as  secondary  and  tertiary 
cell-wall. 
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'  On  Ihi:  fonnntion  of  tlic  cortex  of  Ccramiaccx.  sec  NiLgcli.  Die  ncacrcn  Algcnsptcme 
(Ncucnhurg  j94;),  and  Nigcli  uud  Cramer,  I'fianicnphysiologischc  Untcrsuchungcn. 

•  H.  V.  MuU,  VermiiclUc  Schiiftea  hoUuischcn  Inhalts.  TObitigeu  1845.  p.  314  ct  scq. — H.  v. 
Mobl.  Die  vegetabili^he  ZcUc  p.  196. — Wigand.  Interccllutarsubstanz  uod  Cuticula.  firaunsdiwcig 
1850. — Schttchl.  Lchrbuch  der  Anatamic  und  Physiologic  dcr  Gcw.'ichse,  I.  p.  108,  1856. — MtiUer, 
Jahrh.  fn(  wi&i.  Hoi.  V.  p.  ^"i,  1867. — HofmeUter,  Lehrc  von  dcr  Pflanzeniclle.    Leipzig  1867.  (  jt. 


Tbc  middle  lamella  is  generally  thin  in  lignified  tissues,  but  strongly  refractive, 
and  formed  of  dense  substance  not  capable  of  s\velling;  when  the  rest  of  ihe 
sutk&iance  of  tlie  cell-wall  has  been  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
remains  (in  fine  transverse  sections)  as  a  delicate  nci-work ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  llic  cells  are  isolated  by  boiling  in  potash  or  nitric  acid,  solution  of  this 
midtlle  Umella  which  resists  sulphuric  acid  ta^es  place,  while  in  this  case  the  rest 
of  the  cell-wall  is  preserved  (as  in  all  wood-cells  and  very  many  basi-cells).  In 
other  cases,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  sect.  4,  the  middle  layers  of  the 
(onition-wall  of  adjoining  cells  are,  on  the  contrary,  converted  into  mucilage; 
(he  layer  of  cell-wall  immediately  surrounding  each  cen-ca\'ity  is  dense,  and 
appears  like  the  entire  cell-wall  imbedded  iu  a  mucilaginous,  swelling,  weakly 
refractive  matrix  (tlic  so-called  intercellular  substance}  ;  this  occurs  very  com- 
monly in  many  Fucaccai  and  in  the  endosperm  of  Ctrahnia  SiUqua  (Fig,  41, 
p.  36).  On  a  fine  transverse  section  tlirough  the  cambium  tissue  of  a  branch 
of  Phmi  syhiUn's,  the  two  phenomena  here  described  may  be  seen  simulta- 
neously; the  wood-cells  show  the  thin  dense  middle  lamella,  the  young  bast-cells 
appear  deposited  in  a  soft  mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  especially  thick 
rcen  llie  radial  rows  of  cells,  and  is  interspersed  with  fine  strongly  refractive 
ST:u)u!eB;  but  both  forms  of  tissue  arise  out  of  the  same  young  tissue  (the  cam- 
bium), the  walls  of  which  are  simple  thin  lamellae,  between  which  the  cell-cavities 
themselves  appear  as  so  many  compartments.  Objects  of  this  kind  are  well 
^adapted  lo  prove  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  in  general  the  formation  of 

iftcr  or  softer  middle  lamellae  depends  only  on  a  differentiation  of  the  substance  of 
the  parliiion-walls  during  their  diickening,  a  view  which  explains  in  a  perfectly  simple 
manner  ail  the  phenomena  belonging  to  it,  and  agrees  altogetlier  with  growth  by 
intussusception. 

The  Uiin  entirely  homogeneous  lamella  of  cellulose  which  bounds  the  young 
cclU  ne\'er  allows  a  scpiaraiion  into  two  lamellae  to  be  recognised  ;  the  bounds  of  the 
two  cells  arc  never  marked  by  a  fissure  dividing  the  partition-wall.  Nevertheless  such 

splitting  of  the  still  very  thin 

icUa  often  takes  plate  later 
kically,  when  the  surface  grows 
more  quickly,  as  in  tlic  forma- 
tion of  the  intercellular  space  of 
the  large-celled  succulent  tissue 
(parenchyma)  of  vascular  plants, 
in  the  formation  of  stomaia,  &c. 
Fig.  58  shows  some  fully  grown 
parenchyma-cells  from  the  stem 
of  Z<a  Mais  in  transverse  section; 
the  cells  were  at  first  bounded 
by  perfectly  flat  walls,  which  met 
nearly  at  right  angles.  As  the 
growib  increased,  a  tendency  towards  the  rounding  off  of  the  polyhedral  forms 
ftrose ;  the  unequal  growth  dearly  leads  to  tensions  which  are  compensated  by  the 
Dici  thai  on  the  One  where  one  wall  meets  the  other,  the  cohesion  Is  destroyed  in 
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the  interior  of  the  substance  of  ihe  cell-wall.  Thus  a  fissure  arises  which,  cor- 
responding to  the  relationship  pointed  out,  asKumes  the  fomi  of  a  triangular  prism 
with  concave  sides  (Fig.  58,  a).  It  becomes  filled  with  air,  and  now  becomes  one  of 
those  intercellular  spaces  which  ver)'  usually  form  in  the  parenchyina  a  continuous 
system  of  narrow  channels.  Not  unfrequenlly  the  portions  of  the  wall  which  confine 
the  iDtercclluIar  space  grow  rapidly^  vid  thus  it  increases  in  width ;  the  cells  assume 
irregular  outlines,  or  appear  star*shapcd  in  transverse  section,  touching  one  another 
only  at  small  portions  of  the  surface  (as  in  the  parenchyma  on  the  under  side  of 
many  leaves  of  Dicotyledons,  and  ihe  stems  of/ururus  ejfusus).  In  the  middle  also 
of  the  faces  of  the  cell,  when  no  oiher  wall  intersects  them,  splittings  of  ilie  homoge- 
neous lamella  may  occur  locally ;  sometimes  these  are  lijuited  to  narrowly  circum- 
scribed places,  which  can  then  be  recognised  as  shallow  excavations  in  the  otherwise 
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homogeneous  partition-wall.  In  oihcr  cases  the  splitting  of  the  partition -wall  into 
two  lamellse  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  only  single  roundish  places  remain 
unsplit ;  the  separated  pieces  continue  to  grow  rapidly  by  intercalar)'  growth,  and 
bag-shaped  protrusions  of  the  neighbouring  cells  arise  which  allow  the  originally 
unsplit  fragments  of  cell-wall  to  be  still  recognised  between  them  as  partition-walls 
(Fig.  59).  In  other  cases  there  follows  on  the  partial  splitting  of  the  partition-wall  a 
local  growth  of  the  two  lamellae  (or  of  only  one)  of  such  a  character  that  a  folding-in 
arises,  which  intrudes  into  the  ceil-cavity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,/,  Finally,  in 
some  species  of  the  genus  Spirogyra,  the  septum  between  each  pair  of  cells  splits 
into  two  lamellie,  each  of  which  grows  in  a  peculiar  manner;  a  protrusion  is  formed 
into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  which,  when  the  adjoining  cells  separate,  becomes 
turned  inside  out  somewhat  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  previously  folded  in.  Wien 
the  simple  walls  of  cells  united  into  a  tissue  split  everywhere  into  two  lamella; 
(the  separation  proceeding  always  from  the  original  intercellular  spaces)  and 
Ijccome  rounded  off,  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  tissue  takes  place  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  tissue  becomes  a  mere   mass  of  isolated  cells.     This  occurs  in  the 
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flesh  of  many  succulent  fruiis  (<•.  ^.  in  the  snowbcrr)'  in  winter) ;  and  this  separation 
can  sometimes  be  artificially  brought  about  by  continued  boiling  in  water  (as  in 
potato-tubers). 

The  origin  of  the  partition-walls  in  tissue-cells  which  increase  by  bipartition 
by  no  means  requires  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  composed  of  ivio 
4unellic.  In  this  case  one  would  be  led,  by  careful  consideration  of  ihe  propcriica 
of  those  tissues  where  numerous  divisions  follow*  one  anoiher  and  intercellular 
spaces  afterwards  arise,  to  extremely  complicated  hypotheses  (which,  moreover,  also 
contradict  growth  by  intussusception),  Kven  in  those  cases  where  the  union  of 
the  cells  into  a  tissue  arises  from  the  amalgamation  of  originally  sejjarale  cells 
(which  are  not  sister-cells),  the  union  of  the  cell-walls  is  so  intimate  that  no 
boundary  line  can  any  longer  be  perceived ;  and  the  formation  of  a  middle  lamella 
proves  also  in  such  cases  \  as  does  the  formation  of  a  middle  lamella  generally, 
thai  the  hypothetical  boundarj'-surfacc  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  splitting  of  the 
homogeneous  lamella  is  a  consequence  of  different  growth  on  its  two  sides.  Both 
the  manner  in  which  the  splittings  of  the  homogeneous  thin  partition-walls  arise,  and 
also  the  formation  of  the  middle  lamella  of  thick  walls,  oppose  the  supposition  of  an 
originally  double  partition-wall  in  tissue-cells  *. 

The  splitting  of  tlie  pariiiion-wall  and  the  growth  of  its  now  separated  lamellae 
lead  to  a  variety  of  configurations  in  the  interior  of  tissues  which  may  be  col- 
lectively included  in  the  conception  of  the  Intercellular  Space.  To  this  belong 
especially  the  large  air-conducting  channels  in  the  tissue  of  many  water  and  marsh 
plants  /N)'mpha^cc3e,  Iridex,  Marstleaccie,  &c.),  and  the  formation  of  the  cavity 
between  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  the  spore-sac  in  the  fruit  of  Mosses*.  Not 
tmfrequcntly  peculiar  processes  of  growth  of  the  adjoining  cells  unite  in  the  origin 
of  intercellular  spaces.  I  will  here  only  allude  to  three  very  different  examples, 
ihe  formation  of  stomata,  the  air-cavities  of  Marchantia,  and  resin  and  gum  pas- 
sages {vidt  infra). 

But  in  quite  a  different  manner  the  behaviour  of  the  partition-wall  of  two  cells 
contributes  to  the  production  of  air-  or  sap-conducting  channels,  which,  like  the 
air-  or  sap-conducting  intercellular  spaces,  may  form  a  continuous  system  in  the  col- 
lective mass  of  the  substance  of  a  plant.  This  happens  by  the  partial  or  entire 
absorption  of  the  panilion-walls  of  adjoining  cells,  by  which  the  cavities  of  long 
rows  of  cells  of  a  tissue  become  connected  ;  and  the  single  cells  themselves 
become  members  of  a  bag-like  or  tubular  structure.  Unger  has  appropriately 
designated  this  Coalescence  of  Cells.  Vessels  of  this  kind  (Trachei'dcs  of  Sanio)  are 
formed  m  the  wood  of  fibro-vascukr  bundles,  in  which  the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap 
disappear,  and  lliey  serve  for  conducting  air.  In  the  sieve-tubes  in  the  bast- 
tubstonce  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  watery  mucilaginous 


*  For  examples,  see  Hofmeister,  IFamibuch.  \.  pp.  26a,  163. 

irther  ilctoil  of  ihis  subject  is  not  possible  here.     I  may  here  remind  the  reader  only  of  the 
of  Lryjlols  as  an  analogous  case;   the  clcavajje  surfaces  are  delcrmincd  by  the  molecular 
itiuctute,  but  Ihvrc  is  a  wide  difTercncc  between  ihcm  and  true  t~is£iirt'&.  however  fine. 

"  Tbe  wide  air-canal*  in  the  stem  of  Equiscta,  Grasses,  species  of  Allium,  UmbclUfcrtCj  and 
CocnpoMlx  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  cessation  of  ihc  growth  of  inner  mosses  of  tissue  and 
Ibdr  drying  and  bursting,  while  the  surroundine  tiss-uc*  continue  to  grow. 


contents  of  the  cells  is  not  replaced  by  air  ;  llie  cooiTnunication  established  between 
the  cells  of  one  row  scn-cs  rather  for  a  quicker  movement  of  the  succulent  contents 
over  greater  distances.  The  Laliciferous  Vessels  must  also  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  coalesced  cells;  ihey  are  the  result  of  very  early  and  complete  absorption 
of  ihe 'partition-walls  of  adjoining  cells  belonging  to  straight  or  much  branched  rows 
in  the  interior  of  different  systems  of  tissues. 

Here  however  tubes  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  cells  need  only  be  opposed 
to  intcrrellular  spaces  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  a  more  minute  consideration  will 
come  better  in  connexion  with  tlie  description  of  the  systems  of  tissues. 

(a)  *  JHterctUuiur  Suhstancf*  anJ  ^Primary  Cetl-'^ati*  The  h)*pothcses  imphcd  by 
these  terms  could  only  be  entertained  s»  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  original 
thin  taJtiellac  l>etween  two  adjoining  tissue-cells  were  double ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  t>e- 
lieved  that  the  stratification  of  the  cell-wall  was  brought  about  by  apposition  of  new 
layers.  The  expression  that  the  original  thin  partition-wall  between  two  tJssue-celU  is  a 
double  lamella  can  only  be  understood  In  two  senses;  either  it  means  that  the  lamella 
consists  of  molecular  layers,  and  that  two  of  these  contain  between  them  the  idtal 
boundary -surface  of  both  lamellz  belonging  to  the  adjoining  cells,  or  that  there  is 
an  actual  interruption  of  the  molecular  connexion,  and  from  the  first  an  actual  cre- 
vice. The  last  supposition  is  inadmissible,  since  it  does  not  rest  upon  observation ; 
it  is  be&ides  contradicted  by  the  detection  of  weak  boundary  lines  between  layers  which 
neverlheless  arc  molecularly  united,  and  have  no  crevices  between  them.  Thus  in  the 
layers  of  thick  cell-walls  and  of  slarcli-grains  there  are  no  crc%-tces,  and  yet  the  boxmds 
of  the  layers  may  be  seen ;  why  then  should  the  assumed  actual  crevice  not  be  visible 
in  the  original  partition-wall  ?  If  now  the  first  alternative  is  assumed  to  be  correct,  and 
the  composition  from  two  lamellx  considered  as  purely  ideal,  tljc  question  depends 
on  a  mere  verbal  controversy  with  reference  to  the  intercellular  substance;  for  if  the 
original  homogeneous  partition-wall,  although  consisting  of  nu>lecular  layers,  is  yet  held 
together  everywhere  by  molecular  forces,  and  the  supposed  boundary  surface  is  no 
interruption  of  the  molecular  structure,  then  the  deiK>silion  of  a  different  substance 
<intci  cellular  substance)  at  the  same  place  appears  only  Jis  a  process  of  ordinar)*  growth 
by  intussusception.  The  fact  lliat  the  boundary  line  between  previously  separated  cells 
disappears  by  subsequent  coalescence  proves  that  the  outer  molecular  layers  of  cell- 
walls  already  formed  may  yet  enter  into  molecular  union.  If  in  such  cases  a  differen- 
tiated middle  lamella  is  afterwards  formed,  this  is  the  most  striking  evidence  against 
the  explanation  of  it  as  primary  cell-wall.  If  an  attempt  is  made  further  to  construe 
on  paper  step  by  step  the  behaviour  of  a  developing  woody  tissue,  for  example,  while 
retaining  the  theor>'  of  the  primary  cell-wall,  one  is  immediately  involved  in  dUhculties 
which  do  not  arise  on  the  supposition  that  the  middle  lamella  is  simply  the  result  of 
subsequent  diffcrcntLilion  of  the  cell-wall. 

(b)  jldJition  to  the  InterceUular  Spacrt.  \\'ith  the  origin  of  these  spaces  is  very  often 
connected,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  peculiar  development  of  separating  cells,  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tissue ;  so  that  the  intercellular  space,  together 
with  it£  environment,  represents,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  peculiar  form  of  tissue  or  an 
organ  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  observation  of  some  cases  of  this  kind  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  l>eginncr  how,  even  in  the  domain  of  tissue-formation,  morpholo- 
gically similar  or  equivalent  processes  lead  to  entirely  different  results  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  more  general  and  detailed 
manner  in  the  third  chapter,  and  in  Bo<3k  lit. 

(i)  The  cleft  of  the  stdmata  of  the  epidermis  belongs  also  to  the  category  of 
Intercellular  Spaces,  and  its  origin  is  peculiariy  calculated  to  afford  an  insight  into  the 
mode  of  fnnnation  of  an  interccllubr  space.     I  have  chosen  the  stomata  on  the  leaves  of 
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Bjacint/tuj  orimtaih  as  an  example.  I*"igs.  61-64  ^rc  transverse  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  ec  in  all  of  Ihein  arc  the  epiderniis-cells,  pp  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaf.     The  stoma  (5)  is  formed  of  a  smaller  cpidermis-eell  which  divides 
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into  t\i'0  equal  sister-cells  by  a  wall  standing 
vertically  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  in  Fig. 
6f,£,  this  has  just  taken  place;  the  partition- 
wall  is  formed  '  it  appears  as  a  very  thin 
simple  lamella,  which  soon  attains  greater 
thickness,  and  especially  thickens  more  rapidly 
where  it  meets  at  right  anglus  the  wall  of  the 
mother-cell  without  and  within  (Fig. 63,  y^). 
The  thickening  mass  appears  at  first  quite  ho- 
mogeneous; afterwards  an  indication  of  stratifi- 
cation is  to  be  obsen'ed.  and  the  first  trace  of 
a  scparatiun  of  the  still  simple  lamella  Into  two 
lamcllz  (Fig.  62,  B).  In  Fig.  63,  /,  the  split- 
ling  is  already  completed;  the  growth  of  the  separated  lamella'  now  procectis  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  that  a  clefl  arises  narrower  in  the  middle,  wider  without  and 
within,  which  unites  the  intercellular  space  i  (the  air-cavity)  with  the  external  air 
(Fig.  64).  It  is  worth  mention  that  before  the  division  of  the  mother-cell,  an  obvious 
not  very  thin  cuticle  has  already  overspread  it  together  with  the  adjoining  cells  of 
the  epidermis.  This  is  esiJecially  to  bo  recognised  in  the  condition  B,  Kig.  62,  Avhile  still 
continuous;  by  the  splitting  of  the  panitiun->^'all  into  two  lamella;  it  finally  becomes 
ruptured  (Fig.  631;  and  by  the  cuticularising  of  the  outermost  layer  of  the  now 
separated  lamellx  tlie  cuticle  is  afterwards  continued  over  the  surfaces  of  the  cleft 
(Fig.  64^.  If  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  stoma  is  followed  up  on  a  superficial 
▼icw,  it  shou-s  that  the  splitting  of  the  partition-wall  does  not  extend  through  its  whole 
surface,  but  that  a  portion  still  remains  above  and  below  (taking  the  leaf  in  a  vertical 
position)  as  a  simple  lamella  (cf.  sect.  15,  Figs.  73-75).  Both  the  Guard-cells  (the  cells 
which  enclose  the  cleft)  are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  other  epidermis-cells  by 
this  peculiar  mode  of  division  and  of  growth ;  they  also  differ  from  tliem  by  containing 
cliiorophyll  and  starch. 

(a)  In  the  family  of  Marchantiei  belonging  to  the  Hepaticep,  the  origin  and  struc- 
ture of  the  stomata  (Fig.  65,  fl,  rp)  is  much  more  complicated ;  of  this  we  must  speak 
;er.  Here  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  even  before  their  formation  the  epi- 
ii»-cells  have  become  detached  from  those  lying  l>eneath ;  and  in  such  a  manner 
'that  the  separating  surfaces  (seen  frr)m  above)  represent  rhoniboidal  plates  beneath  the 
mis,  which  are  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  walls  of  uuseparated  cells 


'  T  was  unftbic  lo  detect  nuclei  immediately  bcfoic  and  for   a   considciabic   time  after  the 
diriMon. 
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Ftc  65.— Transverse  section  through  the  horizont»l  thaiha  of  AfarckatUim /^itor^a ;  ^  central  part,  fnrnUiedl na 
the  under  sklc  with  the  leaf-like  ■ppendsftt.-s  i,  and  the  root-hatrs  A  ( x  vh  ^  nur^^mal  part  of  the  thallin.  neve  hiehljr 
inngnilied ;  /  colourle&s,  reticulateir  thickened  parenchyma;  0  epidermis  of  the  upper  tide;  eJU  the  cells  contalntnif 
chlomphyU;  r^  stomaia;  s  partitioa-waUs  between  the  broad  loterceilutar  spaces;  w  lower  epidermis  wkb  Its  cell* 
walls  cotonred  dark. 


Fir»  66.— SapKTonducline  intercelluUr  passaees  in  the  rounff  stem  of  iry.  In  traasrerse  section  <Xtoo) ;  A,F,C  ahow 
ytning  passaftn  *t  c.  placed  at  the  boundnry  nf  the  cambluiii  r  and  the  soft  bast  wfi;  A  the  wood ;  D  and  £,  at  g;  lai^EV 
and  older  passages,  lyin^;  at  the  boundarji  ot  the  bast  ^  and  the  cortical  parenchyma  (*». 
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(Fig.  65,  JJ,  $i).  These  intcrcelluliir  spaces,  which  separate  whole  layers  of  cells  each 
opening  to  the  outside  in  its  middle  by  a  stoma,  arc  destined  to  enclose  the  chlo- 
rophyll-containing tissue  of  these  plants.  The  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  flatly  extended  intcrcelhilar  space,  after  repeated  divisions  vertically  to  ihc  sur- 
face, sends  out  protrusions  upwards  into  the  cavity  ;  these  t^row  in  a  simibr  manner  to 
many  filamentous  Algjc,  divide  and  branch  and  form  grains  of  chlorophyll,  while  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  tliese  plants  produces  no  chlorophyll. 

(  ;)  Tl)c  origin  of  resin  and  pim  passages  depends  also  on  the  formation  of  inter- 
cellular passages  willi  a  peculiar  development  of  the  cells  which  bound  them.  As 
I  shall  recur  to  other  points  in  this  structure,  it  w  sufficient  to  refer  to  one  example. 
Fig.  66  shows  passages  of  this  kind  iu  the  transverse  section  of  young  portions  of  tlic 
rtcm  of  the  ivy.  Conditions,  such  as  B,  C,  show  clearly  that  the  intercellular  space 
arises  by  the  parting  of  four  or  five  cells,  and  that  these  tatter,  distinguished  by  their 
turbid  granular  contents,  increase  by  division.  The  formation  of  the  much  wider 
passages,  Z),  £,  is  also  to  be  referred  to  a  similar  subsequent  increase  and  correspond- 
ing growth  of  the  cells  which  surround  the  passage.  By  the  gro\vth  of  the  cells 
which  bound  the  intercellular  passage,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  of  their  division,  by 
their  contents,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  they  excrete  a  peculiar  sap  into  the 
passage,  a  structure  of  this  kind  appears  as  a  differentiated  part  of  the  tissue,  which 
is  sharply  marked  off  from  its  environment,  and  has  a  physiological  significance  of  Its 
own. 
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Sect.  14.  Forms  and  Systems  of  Tissues, — The  whole  mass  of  the  cell- 
tissue  which  forms  the  body  of  a  plant  may  be  uniform  or  not ;  in  the  first  case 
the  cells  are  all  simihir  to  one  another,  and  their  modes  of  union  cvery^vhe^e 
uniform.  This  case  is  rare  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  it  is  only  the  simplest 
forms  that  are  constructed  in  this  manner.  Since  in  a  homogeneous  not  differen- 
tiated tissue  all  the  cells  are  alike,  their  union  into  a  whole  is  ptiysiologicaily  and 
morphologically  of  vcr)*  subordinate  importance,  because  each  cell  represents  the 
character  of  the  whole  tissue ;  hence  it  not  unfrequenlly  happens  in  these  cases  that 
tlie  cells  become  actually  isolated  and  continue  their  life  singly ;  and  such  individuals 
are  termed  Unicellular  Plants.  Only  a  little  higher  are  those  which  consist  of  an 
unbranched  row  of  perfectly  uniform  cells,  or  of  an  arrangement  of  such  into  a 
surface  or  mass.  When  numerous  and  densely  crowded  cells  form  a  mass  of 
tissue,  then  it  is  usually  the  case  that  different  layers  of  tissue  develop  differently; 
Ihe  body  of  the  plant  consists  then  of  a  differentiated  tissue,  or  of  different  forms 
of  tissue.  In  general  their  arrangement  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
mass  of  tissue  has  a  tendency  to  become  definitely  bounded  on  the  outside,  so 
that  there  arises  a  differentiation  of  outer  layers  of  tissue  from  the  inner 
mass.  But  in  the  interior  of  tlte  body  enclosed  by  the  epidermal  tissues,  fresh 
differentiations  arise  in  the  higher  plants  ;  string-like  arrangements  of  cells  are 
formed,  surrounded  by  fundamental  tissue  lying  between  them  and  the  epidermis; 
lliese  strings  of  tissue  (vascular,  fibrous  or  fibro-vascular  bundles)  usually  follow  in 
their  longitudinal  course  the  direction  of  the  most  vigorous  growth  which  immediately 
precedes  their  differentiation.  Not  only  the  epidermal  layer,  but  also  the  bundles 
and  the  fundamental  tissue  lying  between  them,  are,  however,  usually  not  uniform 
among  themselves ;  the  epidermal  tissue  itself  is  often  differentiated  into  layers  of 
different  nature ;  each  bundle  is  also  differentiated,  but  in  a  different  manner  and  gene- 
rally in  a  still  higher  degree.     In  this  manner  arise  in  the  higher  plants,  in  the  place 
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of  different  layers  of  tissue,  systems  of  lissuc-fonns,  which  may  be  designateil  simply 
z&SysUms  o/Tissu/,  Wc  thus  usually  find  an  Epidermal  System,  a  Fascicular  System, 

and  the  s>-slem  of  the  Fundamental 
Tissue  between  them  (Fig.  67).  But 
whenever  a  differentiation  of  tissues 
of  this  kind  arises  in  a  plant,  it 
only  takes  place  subsequently ;  ori- 
ginally the  whole  mass  consists  of  a 
growing  portion  of  the  plant  (stem, 
leaf,  root),  always  of-  a  uniform 
tissue,  out  of  which  by  civerse  de- 
velopment of  its  layers  these  tbsue- 
systems  have  their  origin ;  this  tissue 
of  the  youngest  pans  of  plants  which 
is  not  yet  differentiated  may  be 
termed,  in  opposition  to  the  others, 
Primary  Tissue  \ 

(a)  Within  each  tissue -system  the 
cells  may  be  formed  and  arranged  in 
very  different  ways;  their  contents  and 
their  cell-wall  may  be  differently  de- 
veloped ;  in  each  system  they  may  be 
capable  or  incapable  of  division^  If 
the  cells  are  pointed  at  the  ends,  and 
much  longer  than  they  arc  broad,  and 
Pre.  «f.~Ti— mw  mcuo*  of tha  «em  or  srtmgfmHM  itrnftmij^M-      at  the  same  time  their  ends  penetrate 

TIm  cdUbMU*.  coMimim  of  M«er&i  kyen  of  ccUfc  hu  dH%  thick  ecu-  lw»»uw*»n   «««»    annthnr  ut   tliat    nnintixr. 

wMXhi  lU  ttaiaHf.w»M  A»d«n«atii  teu  «.*eiop«  thr«e  nbfo-^s-      twtwcen  one  another  so  Uiat  no  mter- 
cKUrbuii4tem,Kpwr«Mdftnpiiibybn(ciotcn^ei]uiv«pKa(/)(xk»>.         ccUular  spaccs  occur,  thcH  the  tifflue  is 

termed  Prose»{bjm/j.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  rows,  bounding  one  another  with  broad  siirfaces,  thin- 
walled,  not  much  longer  than  broad,  and  fomiing  intercellular  spaces,  they  form  a 
Partncfjyma.  The  twn  forms  of  tissue  pass  over  into  one  another  in  many  ways, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  term  Parenchyma  a  painful  uncertainty  prevails  in  vegetable 
anatomy.    There  are  forms  of  tissue  which  cannot  l»e  included  under  either  of  these  two 


I 


lie  thick  or  thin  walled,  lignificd  or  not,  the  contents  may  be  succulent  or  may  consist 
of  air.     It  would  be  convenient  to  generalise  the  term  Sclerenchyma  xised  by  Mctteniusi 


terms,  if  they  arc  made  to  possess  any  definite  signification ;  as,  cg.^  the  tissue  of  Fungi  and  ■ 
Lichens,  and  even  of  Fucaceae.     In  parenchyma  as  well  as  in  prosenchyma  the  cells  may  ■ 

I 

I 


*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  rcmurk  here,  in  the  meantime,  that  pith  and  cortex  iirc  neither 
forms  nor  systems  of  tissue,  bat  altogether  indefinite  and  undcfiiitblc  irtcas:  vrc  speak,  t.g^  of  cortex 
in  ThftllophylM  in  nuilc  a  different  sense  to  wliat  wc  do  in  Vascular  PlanU;  ihe  cortex  of  Mono- 
cotylcttont  is  something  diflcrent  from  that  of  Coniftrs  and  Dicotyledons;  in  the  latter  the  cortex  has 
r|uitc  n  dinferent  bigtiification  in  young  and  in  older  parts  of  stemsi.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
pith. 

'  An  enumeration  of  the  nomenclature  of  tissues  would  here  be  of  no  service.  In  elucidating 
the  facts,  %f,  1  dn  partly  in  the  following  paragraphs  partly  in  Book  II,  1  shall  employ  the  technical 
terms  as  ihcy  are  rr<iuircd  by  a  coiiaidcration  of  the  different  objects  and  relationships.  I  keep, 
with  n  few  deviaiions.  to  the  terms  and  distinctions  propoiicd  by  Nttgeli  (Beitrage  tur  wiss.  Botanik^ 
Hcfl  I,  1858), 
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and  lo  designate  by  it  cells  united  in  both  a  parenchymatous  and  pro&enchymatous  man- 
ner, when  Ihcy  are  not  only  thickened,  but  also  hard.  We  should  then  have  Scleren- 
cbyma  in  cork,  in  fundamental  tissue  (as  the  dark  strings  in  the  stem  of  Purh  aquiiinaf 
or  the  stone  of  stone-fniit),  and  in  wood;   the  indurated  cells  in  the  flesh  of  pears 

l^ould  also  come  under  this  name.  In  one  word,  by  this  term  would  be  designated  not 
a  tissue-system,  but  only  a  physiological  property  of  particular  cells  of  a  tissue-system'. 
If  the  cells  of  a  tissue  are  all  or  mostly  capable  of  divisitm,  it  is  a  Generating  Tissue 
(Meristcm  of  Niigeli);  if  they  are  not  it  is  a  Permanent  Tissue.  Ihe  primary  tissue  of 
the  youngest  parts  of  plants  is  aKva)"^  a  Meristcm,  and  may  he  distinguished  as  Primary 
Meristem.  In  the  older  parts  of  plants  portions  of  the  tissue  also  remain  merisraatic 
or  become  so  subsequently ;  they  may  be  designated  Secondary  Meristem.  At  one  time 
this  tissue  was  designated  Cambium;  but  it  is  convenient  to  retain  this  word  in  its 
original  signification  for  that  merismatic  layer  !n  tlic  tissue  of  older  parts  of  plants  by 
means  of  which  the  increase  in  thickness  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers  is  accomplished. 
The  arrangement  may  produce  a  simple  row  or  line  of  cells,  in  contrast  to  a  cell-surface 
where  the  cells  fonn  a  lamella  consisting  of  a  single  layer.  If  the  cells  are  united  in 
all  directions,  wc  have  a  Tissue  with  dimensions  in  three  directions.  When  the  latter 
is  greatly  elongated  in  one  direction,  and  its  growth  procee<ls  especially  at  one  or  both 

I«ikIs,  and  it  lies  inside  another  tissue,  it  is  a  Fascicular  Tissue  ;  the  cells  of  such  a 
tissue  are  iisually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  mostly  prosenchymatoust  and 
we  then  have  Prosenchyma  bundles.  The  most  important  form  of  these  are  the  Fibro- 
VMcuiar  Bundles  which  are  dispersed  through  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  whose  cells  are  mostly  elongated  and  partly  prosenchy- 
matous,  a.nd  are  thuii  formed  into  vesselS|  i.  ^.  long  rows  of  ligniRed  cells,  the  septa  of 
which  have  been  broken  through. 

(b)  The  youngest  parts  of  stems,  extremities  of  roots,  leaves,  and  other  organs, 
eon^st  almost  entirely  of  Primary  Meristem;  as  they  become  more  perfectly  developed 
a  separation  may  be  recognised  into  layers  of  tissue  and  bundles,  which  represent  the 
commencement  of  the  tissue-systems;  within  each  system  its  different  forms  of  tissue 

[become  gradually  dilferentiated.  When  dilTerent  tissue-systems  in  a  mature  condition 
are  in  contact,  the  history  of  development  alone  can  often  determine  whether  certain 
layers  belong  to  one  or  the  other  system  ;  especially  also  because  similar  cell-forms 
occur  in  different  systems.  Thus,  for  instance,  parenchyma  and  prosenchyma,  scleren- 
chyma  and  secondary  meristem  may  arise  both  in  the  fundamental  tissue  and  in  the 
fit>ro- vascular  bun<lles;  in  the  layers  lying  t>encath  the  epidermis  it  often  cannot  be 
determined  whether  they  belong  to  the  epidermal  tissue  or  to  the  fundamental  tissue 
which  bounds  it.     In  the  same  manner  also  different  fonns  of  glands,  vesicular  vessels, 

'laticiferous  ducts,  resin  and  gum  passages,  occur  in  all  three  systems  or  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue  and  the  ribro->'ascular  bundles.  The  fonns  of  cells  and  tissues  here 
named  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  these  three  tissue-systems;  (hey  occur  rather 
as  constituents  of  dilferent  systems.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  their  physiological 
peculiarities,  I  shall  consider  them  together  m  a  special  paragraph,  while  the  other  more 
important  fonns  of  tissue  will  be  treated  of  under  tlie  three  systems. 

Sbct.  15.    The  Epidermal  Tissue'. — A  differentiation  into  q)iderma1  tissue 
oxmI  Inner  fundamental  tissue  can  evidently  only  arise  in  plants  and  parts  of  plants 


'  Cf.  Otto  Buch.  Ucber  Sclercnchymzcllcn.     Breslau  1870. 

■  By  die  iutioductioa  of  tht  idea  of  the  Epidcrm.'il  Tissue  into  general  use,  as  I  here  employ  it, 
a  raJ  want  will.  I  lliinlt.  be  remedied  in  hislolc^y.  In  any  case  a  series  of  histological  fact*,  whicli 
have  htUictto  been  Ucatcd  of  ui  a  detached  manner,  will  thns  be  brought  under  a  common  and 
hi^hci  {Hjint  of  view. 
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which  consist  of  a  thick  mass  of  tissue.  In  general  the  conirast  of  the  two  is  the 
plainer  the  more  ihe  part  of  the  plant  concerned  is  exposed  to  air  and  light, 
underground  and  submerged  parts  showing  it  in  a  smaller  degree;  in  those  des- 
tined to  a  longer  term  of  life  the  formation  of  epidermis  is  usually  also  more  perfect. 
The  difference  between  epidermis  and  fundamental  tissue  can  only  be  established 
by  the  outer  layers  of  cells,  whose  morphologicaJ  character  is  otherwise  the  same, 
becoming  distinguished  by  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  their  cell-walls,  and  hence 
usually  by  being  smaller  than  those  which  lie  deeper  inside.  In  tliis  case  a 
sharp  boundary  of  the  two  tissues  docs  not  usually  occur;  the  distinctions  gradu- 
ally increase  the  more  nearly  the  cell-layers  approach  the  upper  surface.  This  is 
usually  the  case,  among  Algaj,  with  the  Fucaces  ^nd  larger  Florideip,  with  many 
Lichens  and  the  fructification  of  Fungi ;  even  in  the  stem  of  Mosses  the  formation 
of  epidermis  is  often  indicated  only  in  this  manner.  A  further  development  of  the 
conirast  between  epidermal  and  inner  tissue  arises  when  not  only  a  shaqi  boundary 
lies  between  the  two,  but  when  an  essentially  different  morphological  development 
also  distinguishes  the  epidermal  from  tlie  inner  tissue.  In  many  Mosses  and  all 
Vascular  Plants  at  least  one  outer  layer  of  cells  is  to  be  distinguished  in  this  sense  as 
epidermal  structure,  and  is  here  termed  Epidermis.  In  true  roots  and  many  root* 
like  underground  parts  of  stems,  as  also  in  many  submerged  plants,  it  is  generally 
only  slighdy  different  from  llie  tissue  l)'ing  beneath;  but  in  most  parts  of  stems 
and  leaves  it  shows  an  altogether  peculiar  development  of  its  cells,  giving  rise  to 
slomata  and  hair- formations  of  the  most  various  kinds.  In  many  leaves  and  parts 
of  stems,  the  epidermis,  after  it  has  already  become  recogiusable  as  a  tissue  of  a 
peculiar  kind  (during  or  after  the  bud-condition  of  the  organs  concerned)  undergoes 
cell-division  tolerably  late,  by  which  it  becomes  divided  into  two  or  more  layers. 
From  this  epidermis  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells  (Pfitzer,  Lc,  p,  53)  may  be 
conveniently  distinguished  as  Hypoderma*  .such  layers  of  tissue  as  lie  very  com- 
monly benealli  the  simple,  rarely  beneath  the  many-layered  epidermis,  and  per- 
form the  physiological  function  of  strengthening  the  epidermal  tissue,  without  how- 
ever belonging  to  it  genetically;  while  they  are  strikingly  distinct  from  the  deeper 
lying  fundamental  tissue,  although,  according  to  their  development,  they  are  a  part  of 
it.  This  hypoderma  consists  chiefly  of  layers  or  bundles  of  thick-walled  scleren- 
chyma-cells,  sometimes  even  of  bast-like  fibres.  In  Phanerogams,  especially  Dico- 
tyledons, the  hypoderma  is  mostly  developed  as  Collenchyma,  the  cell-walls  of 
which  are  strongly  thickened  and  in  a  high  degree  capable  of  swelling  at  the 
longitudinal  angles  \yhere  three  or  four  of  them  meet  (Fig.  21,  3,  p.  24). 

In  the  paits  of  plants  wliich  live  long  and  are  endowed  with  vigorous  growth  in 
thickness,  the  epidermal  system  attains  a  furtlier  development  in  the  production  of 
Cork ;  this  originates  by  subsequent  cell-division  in  the  epidermis  itself  or  in  the 
subjacent  layers  of  tissue,  occurring  often  very  laic,  and  by  the  transformation  into 
cork  of  the  newly-formed  cells.  The  formation  of  cork  is  very  frequently  continuous, 
or  is  renewed  with  interruption;  and  when  this  occurs  uniformly  over  the  whole 


*  I  prcrer  the  word  Hypoderma  proposed  by  Kraus  and  adopted  by  Pfitxer  10  the  czpressiun 
previously  ti&ed  l>y  roe  '  sub-epidernuU  layers.'     Cf.  besides  sect  1 7  (c). 
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;umference.  there  arises  a  stratified  cork-cnvclope.  the  Periderm,  replacing  the 
idcrmis  which  is  in  the  meanlinie  generally  dcsiroycii,  and  surpassing  it  in  eftici- 
ency  as  a  means  of  protection.  But  not  unfrequcntl)fcthe  formation  of  cork  pene- 
trates much  deeper;  lamella  of  ctuk  arise  deep  within  the  stem  as  it  increases  in 
ihidcness ;  parts  of  the  fundamental  tissue  and  of  the  fibro-vascuJar  bundles,  or  of  the 
masses  of  tissue  which  afterwards  proceed  from  ihem,  become,  as  it  were,  cut  out 
b>- lameUa?  of  cork.  Since  everj-thing  which  lies  outside  such  a  structure  dies  and 
dries  up,  a  peripheral  layer  of  dried  masses  of  tissue  collects,  which  are  ver)-  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  origin ;  this  structure,  abundant  in  pines  and  in  many  dicotyle- 
donous trees,  is  the  Bark,  the  most  complicated  epidermal  structure  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

(a)  The  Formation  of  the  EftiJermu  of  Thatlopbytti  is  cbie6y  eonBned  to  this,— that 
cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  become  smaller  and  firmer  the  nearer  they  arc  to 
surface  ;    the  cell-walls  very  geoerally  become  darker,  as  in  the  outer  layers  of 


mcnt  ofimifle  cdb  uftlic  owicraioa  ccll-lA>cr. 


I'lr.  A— KiKCptack  ol  B^MutJlrvidMi  ia  lonci'udtiuU  tectlon  iflifltlly  maRntftcd  ,  #r»iiiiei:  Am  pUenv  a>  hrnKnlunw  *  velum  i 
Acsritr  bcueaib  ili«  hyiMaluni/protungattan  oftho  bymcnial  byvr  un  the  Ui|tm  Afthv  K|iiaraU«  ydA-rw  ikluof  Uic  pflcuw 

the  cortical  tissue  of  many  Lichens,  the  outer  layers  of  the  peridia  in  Gastromycetes 
id  Pyrcnomytctes;  in  the  pileus  of  many  Hynicnomycetes,  the  cpklt'rmal  layer  may 
detached  in  Urge  pieces  (Kip.  68).  From  the  small  development  of  the  diflcrcnce 
between  cortex  and  pith  in  these  Thallophytes,  it  may  appear  doubtful  whether  the 
outer  layer  should  be  termed  bark  or  epidermis ;  when  the  cortical  ti«ue  is  tliickcTi 
the  epidermis  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  it.  With  Thallophytes,  as  with  higher 
plants,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  displays  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  hairs. 

The  Muscineac  (Hepatica:,  Sphat^mum,  Mosses)  exliibit  a  great  variety  with  reference 
Xa  the  formation  of  epidermis.  While  in  many  other  Hepaticac  we  have  scarcely  any 
indications  of  one,  in  the  group  of  Marclianticac  (Fig.  65!  an  epidennis  perfectly  develoi>ed 
with  xtomata  suddenly  makes  its  appearance.  In  the  Mt>sscs  the  formation  of  epidermis 
on  the  leafy  stem  is  limited  to  this,  tliat  the  cells  Irtwards  the  surface  become  narrower 
id  Ihicker-walled,  while  their  walls  assume  a  deeper  red  colour ;  the  outermost  layer 
prtkiuccs  numerous  long  root-hairs  (Fig.  69).  In  the  Bog-mosses  (Sphagnum),  on  the 
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other  hand,  one  outermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  stem,  or  a -4  such,  assume  an  entirely 
different  character.  These  cells  (Fig.  70,  r)  have  thin  coloured  walls,  they  are  much 
broader  than  those  of  the  inner  tissue  ;  the  walls  sometimes  show  thin  ihickening-baudi; 
running  in  a  spiral  manner,  ^nd  open  extenially  by  large  orifices,  t>cing  aliio  in  com- 
munication with  one  another  by  similar  orifices  {i).  In  the  fully  developed  condition 
they  contain  only  air  or  water,  which  rises  in  them  as  in  an  actual  capillary  apparatus. 
Within  this  epidermal  tissue  the  stem  is  similar  to  that  of  Mosses;  the  cells  become 
towards  the  surface  gradually  narrower,  thicker- walled,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  A 
similar  epidermal  layer,  and  with  similar  hygroscopic  properties,  occurs  in  the  aerial  roots 
of  Orchids  and  of  some  Aroldcz. 


••^.. 
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FlC.  TO.— Trumcnc  fcciion  of  the  stem  of  S^Amgnum 
<7«»>(^f MM  1x904  i  «  uaer  ccfls  wtUi  coknoicM  toft  iralis ; 
/  cvticil  cellii,  becoaUac  fntolu^y  mmrowa  xad  thicker- 
walla]  towvdi the xtrflfexicfthe^adsvMllareri  /i<rttce 
UNotafb  wMck  the  t»|>potll«  cdta  coiWttttlralB  wltli  on-.- 
•DMbcr. 
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FIG.  7T.— Ttece  of  a  ti4tl  tnanrone  ssthw  Ikroi^b  the  ^MrueluM  of  Fmimrim  M^trrtt/ntncm  |xy»l 

hlack  ureakmt  ht  LircumTercnceii  ihe  tullcic     t^^or  furtbcr  eipUiaatlon  of  the  6^.  »m  Booh  11.) 


epklarnbt  the  thl£k 


As  in  Mosses  the  formation  of  tissue  attains  especially  a  greater  perfection  in  the 
sporangia,  this  is  also  the  case  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  epidermis;  the  \-ariousIy 
differentiated  internal  tissue  of  the  capsule  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  developed  true 
epidermis  (sometimes  provided  with  stomata)  (Fig.  71), 

(b)  TTx  EpiJtrmtj^,  In  Vascular  Plants  the  epidermal  tissue  consists  usually  only 
of  a  single  superficial  layer  of  cells,  the  Epidermis.  In  its  origin  it  always  consists  of 
a  single  layer  ;   but  it  sometimes  becomes  split  into  two  or  more  layers  by  divisions 


■  n,  von  Mohl.  Vennischtc  Schrifken  hot.  Inhnlts,  p.  560.  Tabingen  1845.— F.  Cohn,  De 
Cnlicula.  Vratislavix*  1850.— I-d!gch.  Dcnkschriftcn  dcr  Wiener  Akad.  XXIV,  p.  153, 1865.— Nicolai, 
Schriflcn  <lcr  phys-okonom.  Gcsells.  Kiiniysberg,  p.  73,  1K65,— Thomas.  Jahrb.  far  wiss.  Bol.  IV, 
P  33— Knms,  ditto,  IV.  p.  30.S  and  V.  p.  83.— Pfiizer,  dilto,  Vlt  p.  561  and  VIII.  p.  17.— De  Bary. 
Bot.  Zeitfi.  nos.  9- 11  and  34-37. 1871. 


JMrnlIrl  to  the  suHjce  which  nriginate  rather  late  during  or  after  the  bml-condilion 
of  the  organs  in  qneslion.  In  such  cases  the  outermost  may  be  distinguished,  as  the 
epidermis  proper,  from  those  which  lie  beneath,  or  Uie  thickening-layers;  these  latter 
generally  consist  of  large  thin-wa!led  cells  with  contents  as  clear  as  water,  for  which 
retton  Pfitzer  terms  them  Aqueous  Tissue.  Epidermis  of  this  kind,  consisting  of 
several  layers,  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  most  species  of  Ficus  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
inany  Piperacea:,  and  in  the  leaves  of  Begonia.  In  the  roots  also  of  some  species  of 
Crinum,  the  epidermis,  at  first  simple,  splits  into  several  layers;  but  this  is  much  more 
striking  in  the  aiirial  roots  of  Orchids  and  Aroidetc,  where  these  cell-layers  afterwards 
lose  their  succulent  contents  and  surround  the  substance  of  the  root  as  an  air-containing 
root-envelope  (vclamen).  The  Hypodcrma  is  distinct  in  its  development  from  the 
strengthening-layers  which  result  by  division  from  the  originally  simple  epidcrnuil  layer, 
since  it  arises  from  the  layers  of  the  famdamcnial  tissue  covered  by  the  true  and  simple 
epidermis.  The  cells  of  the  hypodenna  may  ako  become  developed  as  aque^jus  tissue 
like  that  mentioned  above,  and  often  to  an  enormous  thickness ;  this  occurs  in  many 
Bromeliacear  and  some  species  of  Tradescantia.  The  bypoderma  more  often  exists  in 
the  form  of  layers  of  very  thick-wallcd  often  sclerenchymatous  cells,  whose  origin  has 
been  proved  to  be  from  the  fundamental  tissue,  not  from  the  epidermis,  at  leatt  in  the 
case  of  Ephedra  and  Elegia,  and  is  very  probably  so  in  other  cases.  While  this  scleren- 
chymatous hypoderma  is  especially  frequent  in  Vascular  Cr)'ptogams  {e.g.  Equisetum  and 
Ferns),  and  in  the  leaves  of  (Jymnospcrms,  a  third  form,  the  Collenchyma,  occurs  very 
abundantly  in  the  leaf-stalks  and  succulent  stems  of  Angiosi>erms,  especially  of  Dicotyle- 
donsy  its  usually  narrow  but  long  cells  being  strikingly  distinguished  by  the  thickening- 
masses  often  deposited  to  a  great  extent  in  internally  projecting  longitudinal  ridges  at 
the  angles,  and  swelling  greatly  with  water  or  more  powerful  reagents  (Fig.  21,  B,  p,  34). 
That  the  collenchyma  originates  from  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  thus  not  from  the 
epidennis,  has  been  actually  observed  only  in  Euonymus  hnjfoHiUf  Peperomia,  Nerium, 
and  Ilex,  but  is  probatilc  also  in  other  cases. 

When  in  the  sequel  the  term  Epidermis  is  used  without  further  remark,  the  ordinary 
simple  layer,  or  the  putermost  when  the  epidermal  tissue  consists  of  several  layers,  is 

lys  to  be  understood. 

*he  cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  also  (hose  of  the  strengthening-layers  and  of  the  hypo 
are  in  close  contact  on  all  sides;  interceUuhir  spaces  are  formed  only  lictween  the 
guard-cells  of  the  stomata,  through  which  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  communicate  with  the  surrounding  air.  This  connexion  without  interstices  is 
sometimes  the  only  distinguishing  mark  of  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  submerged  Hy- 
drillcv,  Ceratophyllum,  &c. ;  in  other  cases  the  formation  of  hairs  helps  to  distinguish 
it,  as  in  most  roots,  where  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  otherwise  similar  to  those  of 
the  fundamental  tissue  in  contents  and  in  the  nature  of  their  wall.  But  usually  in 
the  stem  and  foliar  organs  the  epidermis  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  starch,  nnd  espe- 
cially of  granular  contents,  while  in  Fenis  and  in  the  water-plants  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  in  other  cases,  the  epidermis-cells  contain  grains  of  chlorophyll.  Not  unfre- 
ipjcutly  the  otherwise  colourless  cell-sap  is  tinged  by  a  red  substance. 

The  form  of  the  epidermis-cells  in  organs  the  development  of  which  is  chiefly  in 
length,  as  rools,  long  intcrnodes,  and  leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  is  usually  elong.itcd 
longitudinally  ;  in  leaves  with  a  broad  surface  it  is  mostly  broadly  tabular;  in  both  cases 
the  sidc-walU  are  often  curved  in  an  undulating  manner,  so  that  the  adjoining  cells 
project  into  one  another. 

The  outermost  lamella  of  the  epidermis-cells  is  always  cuticularised,  and  usually  to 
the  extent  that  cellulose  is  either  not  at  all,  or  only  with  tlifficulty,  to  he  detected  in  it. 
This  true  cuticle  extends  uninterniptcdly  over  the  boundaries  of  the  cells,  and  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  sulyacent  layers  of  the  epidermis.  With  preparations  of  iodine, 
with  or  without  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  cuticle  is  coloured  yellow  or  yellow- 
brown  ;  il  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  aci<I,  but  sitUible  in  l)oilin;<  caustic 
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potash.  In  siibmcrgcc!  organs  and  roots  ii  is  very  thin,  difficult  lo  be  seen  immediately, 
but  rendered  visible  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  true  cuticle  is  much  tiiicker 
in  aerial  stems  and  leaves;  it  may  l>e  obtained  in  ihcni  even  in  large  lamella*  by  decay 
or  solution  of  the  subjacent  cells  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  many  cases,  and 
especially  in  stout  leaves  and  intemodes,  the  outer  wall  of  the  cpidermis-cella  lying 
beneath  the  cuticle  is  strongly  otten  enormously  tlnckened;  while  the  inner-walls  re- 
main thin,  the  lateral  walls  are  usually  strongly  thickened  outwardly,  becoming  inwardly 
suddenly  thinned.  The  thick  portions  of  the  wall  are  usually  differentiated  into  at 
least  two  shells;  —  an  inner  tliin  shell,  immediately  surrounding  the  cell-cavity,  shows 
the  reactions  of  pure  cellulose,  while  the  epidermal  layers  lying  between  it  and  the 
cuticle  are  more  or  less  cuticularised,  and  the  more  so  the  nearer  they  lie  lo  the  cuticle. 
Not  unfrcqucnlly  these  layers  of  cuticle  extend  downwards  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
side-walls,  in  which  case  the  middle  lamella  sometimes  behaves  like  the  true  cuticle, 
with  which  it  is  in  contact  on  the  outside.  Like  the  isolated  cells  of  the  cuticle  (pollen- 
grains,  spores),  the  epidermis  lias  also  a  tendency  to  form  projecting  lumps,  knots, 
ridges,  &c.,  l)ut  they  almost  always  remain  very  insignificant,  and  are  best  seen  on  a 
superficial  view;  as,  for  example,  in  many  delicate  petals  (cf.  sect.  4,  (e)). 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  De  Bary,  particles  of  wax  are  deposited  in  the 
substance  of  the  cutlcular  layers  of  the  epidermis  which  cannot  be  seen  on  section, 
but  separate  in  the  form  of  drops  when  warmed  to  about  loo'"  C  This  deposit  of 
wax  (often  combined  with  reMn)  is  one  of  the  causes  which  pmtect  the  aerial  parts 
of  planL«i  from  becoming  moistened  with  water.  But  very  frequently  the  wax  extends 
in  an  unexplained  manner  over  the  cuticle,  and  becomes  deposited  there  in  different 
forms,  forming  the  so-called  bloom  on  fruits  and  some  leaves,  or  as  a  continuous  shining 
coating,  which  is  reformed  on  young  organs  after  being  wiped  off,  and  in  ripe  fruits 
of  Benintasa  cerifera  (the  wax-cucumber)  appears  again  long  after  maturity.  De  Bary 
distinguishes  four  principal  forms  of  this  wax-coating.  The  bloom  or  gloss  which  is 
easily  wiped  off  consists  of  small  panicles  of  two  forms:— (ii  of  quantities  of  delicate 
minute  rods  or  needles,  e. g,  the  white-dusted  Eucalypti,  Acacia:,  many  Grasses,  Ac; 
or  of  granules  collected  into  several  layers,  as  in  KUinia  Jico'uUs  and  Ricinuj  eommunis ; 
these  are  aggregated  wax-coatings.  (3)  Simple  granular  coatings  consist  of  grains  iso- 
lated or  touching  one  another  in  one  layer;  this  is  the  most  common  form,  e.g.  in 
Irh  pitiiida.  Allium  Ccpa,  Bntjsica  oltrracea^  &c.  (j)  Coating  of  minute  r<.His  consisting 
of  I  bin,  long,  rod-shaped  particles,  bent  above  or  even  curl-shaped,  and  standing  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  cuticle,  e.g.  HfUconia farinosa  and  other  Musaceir,  Cannacex,  Saccha- 
rum,  Bmincaja  cerifera^  leaves  of  Cotyledon  orbicularu.  (4)  Membrane-like  layers  of  wax 
or  incrustations;  (a)  its  a  gritty  glav.ing  in  Scmpcrvivum,  Euphorbia  Caput- Mrdustt^  Tbuja 
occidtntalh ;  (b)  as  thin  scales,  in  Cereuj  alattu,  Opuntia,  Portulacu  oleraceot  Taxm 
baceata;  (c)  as  thick  connected  incrustations  of  wax,  which  sometimes  permit  a  finer 
internal  stnidure  lo  be  recognised,  similar  to  the  striation  and  stratiBcation  of  the 
cclUwall:  Enphorhia  canarienshy  fniits  of  species  of  Myrica,  stems  oi  Panicum  turgidum. 
On  the  stem  of  the  Peruvian  wax-palms,  especially  of  Ceroxyhn  andicoia,  tliese  incrus- 
tations attain  a  thickness  of  5  mm.;  those  on  the  stem  of  Cbamadorea  Scbiedeana  are 
thinner,  but  of  similar  structure.  According  to  Wiesner  iBot.  Zeitg.  p.  771,  1871), 
these  flakes  of  wax  consist  of  doubly  refractive  four-sided  prisms  standing  perpendi- 
cularly close  lo  one  another. 

Hitin  *  arc  products  of  the  epidermis ;  they  originate  from  the  growth  of  single 
epidermis-cells,  and  are  present  in  most  plants  in  large  numbers ;   when  they  are 


*  A.  AN'ri-a,  Die  Pflantenhnarc,  in  vols.  IV  and  V  of  the  Bot.  Untersuchungcn  nus  dcm  phys. 
Labont.  by  Karstcn.  1867,— J-  Han»tcin.  Bot.  Zcilg.  p.  697  ct  seq,  1K68. — Rauter,  Zur  Entwickcl- 
nDg»gc»chichlc  cinigerTrichomgebildc.  Wicu  i8;i.  [See  also  J.  B.  Martinet:  Organes  de  s^rcUon 
dcs  v^tttii.  Ann.  des  ScL  Nat.    Fifth  series,  vol.  XIV.  1871.] 
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vranting  In  any  part  of  a  plant,  it  is  tcnned  glabrous.  Their  frtrm  is  subject  to  ex- 
traordinary variation.  The  first  indication  of  the  tomiation  of  hairs  occurs  in  the 
papillose  protuljcrances  of  the  epidenriis  of  many  petals,  to  which  their  velvety  ap- 
pearance is  due.  To  the  simplest  forms  belong  also  the  root-hairs  which  grow  fronv  the 
epidennis  of  true  roots  or  underground  stems  {Pteris  aquUina^  Equisclum,  &c:) ;  Ibcy  are 
tbin-walled  bag-like  protuberances  of  the  epidermis-cells  which  lengthen  by  growth  at 
the  apex,  or  only  branch  exceptionally  (as  sometimes  in  Bnuuca  Nttptu).  In  Vascular 
Cryptogams  their  wall  readily  acquires  a  brown-red  colour;  their  length  of  life  is 
usually  short,  and  when  they  die  all  trace  of  them  disappears.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  woolly  hairs  behave  which  appear  early  on  the  leaves  and  intemodcs  of  vascular 
pUnts,  while  still  in  tiie  bud,  especially  Dicotyledons.  On  the  unfolding  of  these 
organs  they  commonly  fall  off  and  disappear,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut,  Rhodotlcndron, 
and  Arai'm  pttpjnfcra,  where  they  fonn  a  fell  eiisily  wiped  off  from  the  freshly  developed 
leaves;  in  other  cases  they  remain  as  a  woolly  coating,  especially  on  the  under-sides  ol 
lea\-C5.  In  prickles  tlie  wall  is  mostly  thicker,  silicified,  and  hard;  they  are  shorter 
than  the  woolly  hairs,  pointed  upwards,  and  a  septum  separates  the  prominence  from 
the  mother-ccU.  When  two  or  more  points  endowed  with  a  greater  power  of  growth 
in  their  surface  and  apex  arise  on  the  free  outer  wall  of  unicellular  hairs,  branched 
forms  result  with  continuoas  cavity.  The  papillose  bulging  of  the  epidermis-cells 
may  become  separated  by  a  septum  ;  the  hair  then  consists  of  a  basal  cell  fixed  in  the 
epidermis  and  of  a  free  hair-ccU  (as  in  jf/uimia  /raxini/o/ia);  but  the  separated  papilla 
may  also  t>ecoine  segmented  by  the  formation  of  more  or  less  numerous  septa,  when 
the  hair  grows  considerably  in  length,  and  thus  arise  segmented  hairs  (as  r.g.  on 
Ibc  filaments  of  Tradcscantia).  Sometimes  the  segments  fonn  lateral  shoots  ;  and 
thus  arise  tree-like  branched  structures  with  whorleil  or  alternate  branches  (e.g.  rer~ 
hascvm  Tbftpsujy  NicanJra  physaloidis).  If  longitudinal  divisions  occur  in  the  segment- 
cells  of  the  hair,  or  if  the  hair  continues  to  grow  by  an  apical  cell  which  forms  segments 
on  two  sides,  flatly  expanded  haii-s  arc  the  result.  To  this  form  belong,  for  example,  the 
*»o-called  p;ikje  of  Ferns  which  sometimes  entirely  cover  the  younger  leaves.  Finally 
the  divisions  in  the  young  hair  may  be  so  arranged  that  it  presents  at  length  a 
tissue,  which  on  its  part  may  again  assume  different  forms,  e,g,  the  pappus-like  hairs 
of  Hieracium  auruntiatum  and  A^ftt  inJUOf  the  capitate  hairs  of  Korrea  and  Rj^j 
tartguineum. 

Very  commonly  the  terminal  cell  of  a  segmented  or  tlie  end  of  a  solid  hair  {Le.  of 
one  consisting  of  a  mass  of  tissue),  swells  in  a  globular  manner,  and  then  usually  forms  a 
muUtceUubr  gland,  while  tlie  cells  of  the  head  produce  peculiar  secretions,  (On  these 
Cjlandular  Hairs  cf.  sect.  17,  {b}.)  Not  unfrcquently  the  papilla  which  projects  al>ovc  the 
rpidermis  and  is  separated  by  a  septum  Ijecomes  divided  by  vertical  and  nidial  walls, 
expanding  in  a  disc-like  manner,  so  that  the  head  consists  of  a  radially  arranged  disc 
01  numerous  celb;  thus  arise  the  peltate  hairs,  e.g.  of  Eleagnus,  Hippuris,  and  Pin- 
|;uicula.  Tufts  of  hdirs  arise  when  the  mother-cell  of  the  hair  which  belongs  to  the 
epidermis  breaks  up  early  into  several  cells  lying  close  to  one  another;  each  of  which 
then  growls  independently  into  a  hair,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  73,  which  is  completed  by 

*•'»«- 44i  P-43- 

Not  unfrcquently  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  parenchyma  takes  pbce  beneath  the 
liair;  and  Uiis  is  imitated  also  by  the  epidermis;  the  hair  itself  is  then  borne  on  a  pog- 
sluped  prominence  or  protuberance  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  is  often  deeply  implanted 
Into  it  in  its  lower  part;  as,  for  insUnce,  in  the  prickles  (stinging  hairs)  of  the  stinging- 
nettle.  Thus  also  the  prickles  (climbing  hairs)  on  the  six  projecting  angles  of  the 
Wcm  of  the  hoj>  grow  into  a  large  basal  protuberant  mass  of  tissue,  while  the  hair-cell 
grows  in  opposite  directions  into  two  sharj>  points.  Such  double-pointed  unicellular 
Kair%  occur  also  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  of  Malpigh'm  urmj ;  they  are  5-6  mm.  long, 
fiisifonn,  very  ihick-wallcd,  and  grow  into  the  epidermis  by  their  central  part  (without 
protuljerance).     In  Ihi.^  case  they  easily  become  detached,  jnd  rcnuin  sticking  in  the 
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skin  of  Ihe  hand  which  touches  Ihe  leaf,    (For  further  deUiU  on  the  Morphology  of 
Hairs  cf.  sect,  u.') 


chir;    >         '  '  '    JcTCIcjiiDcni ;    M  a  (10  the  ti.  '  '  a  (^Umlular  hair; 

rfnl<f  ,ri*iain  .4.0  (li>  Un:  IcftJ  Jin.l  •  ■  •»)  »h.>»  Thf  ftrmt 

•U^c>  '  '  -  tuft*  of  Ii*Jrg,the»ot«w.HjiM3>t  (■  .   '  1  :    may  Kc  cumparad 

In  Fig.  44  (!'•  •*«}•    •>>--/•*  u  ilm  Uaii  la  lor.|-;tuil>fMl  iccttoo;  ^  am]  y  alanw  tfa«  ippcafuibc  mmj)  froat*l>o%ei  the  ccJb 
we  ftcb  l»  prntnplaBiii  t  die  romatloa  otTacuolt  (»)  in  the  protopUsm  is  bQclfiBuis  In  Y- 

7%f  Stotiiata^  arc  alwa)-s  absent  from  the  epidermis  of  true  roots;  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  usually  present  on  under^ound  axial  organs  and  leaves;  even  on  sub- 
merged parts  they  are  occasionally  found  (Borodin,  At, );  but  they  are  formed  in  the 
largest  numbers  on  the  aerial  intcmodes  and  leaves,  but  arc  not  altogether  absent 
from  the  petals  and  carpels ;  they  are  even  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary  (r.,^.  in  Ricinus).  They  are  most  abundant  where  an  active  interchange  of  gases 
takes  place  between  the  plant  and  the  surrounding  air;  for,  considered  physiologi- 
cally, they  are  nothing  more  than  the  mouths  of  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  inner 
tissue  which  open  in  places  externally  between  the  epidermis-cells  ;  this  is  however 
always  preceded  by  a  peculiar  development  in  a  young  cpidermis-ccll.  Since  the  stomata 
do  not  arise  till  rather  late,  that  is  during  or  after  the  expansion  of  the  intemodes  and 
leaves,  their  arrangement  is  partially  dependent  on  tlie  already  elongated  form  of  the 
epidermis-cells;  if  these  are  greatly  elongated  in  one  direction  and  arranged  in  rows 
(as  in  Equisetum  and  the  stem  and  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons,  and  Pinus),  the 
stomata  also  appear  arranged  m  longitudinal  rows  (the  cleft  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  growth,  the  guard-cells  right  and  left) ;  if  the  epidermis-cells  arc  irregular 
on  a  superficial  view,  curved,  &c.,  the  position  of  the  stomata  ts  more  undefined  and 


'  H.  von  Mohl.  Vcrtn.  Schriflcn  hot.  Inhnlts,  pp.  345,  252.  Tubingen  1S45. — Ditto,  Bot.  Zcitg. 
p.  701,  1856. — A.  Weiss.  Jabrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  IV,  p.  125,  1865. — Cicch,  Rot.  Zcitg.  p  roi,  i86<|. — 
Strasburgcr,  Jfihrb  far  wiss.  Bot.  V.  p.  297,  1866.— E.  Pfit/cr,  ditto.  VH,  p.  533,  1870. — J.  Rnutcr, 
Mitihcil.  der  n-ilurwiss.  Vereins  fUr  Steicrrnark,  vol.  11,  Hcfi  2.  1870. — Borodin.  Hot.  Zcitj;.  p.  841, 
1870.  —  Hildebnuid,  ditlo.  p.  i.  —  Ditto,  ^nigc  Beohachtnogen  aus  dem  Gcbiele  dcr  Pflanien- 
analomie     Uunn  18G1. 
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apparently  irregular.  The  number  oi  the  stomata  is  generally  exlraortlinarily  great 
in  ll»e  cpidcnnis  of  organs  containing  chlorophyll  ;  A.  Weiss  counted  on  one  wjiiarc 
mm,  in  54  species  examined  i-ioo  stomata,  in  j8  species  roo-200,  in  39  species 
aoo-300,  in  9  species  400-500,  and  in  3  species  600-700  stomata.  The  origin  of 
stofnata  is  always  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a  mothcr-ccll,  first  of  all  by  division 


PlC&  Jfti — ruriuuUnii  uf  Uit  &:ii.ii.iiji  nf  ttio  lent  of  ffjnKfutkn 
■■■■  ttom  leavca  i*lilcb  were  al  fint  ^~4  •'-nv  Innir ;  xbcY  nctt  ot 
«(ftffff'vU»««nk  .V  ihr  itiiniA.    The  orlrr  i-t  rttfvpl.^pmfni  li  Ftff  71, 


huwf  the  fUiUil-cellt  after  iraitnicni  wdb  pol^s- 
,.1 


of  a  young  cpidcrmis-ccll,  which  is  sometimes  preceded  by  several  preparatory 
divisions  in  it  or  in  the  adjoining  epidermis-cells;  and  this  mother-cell  becomes  more 
and  more  rounded  ofT^  and  the  guard-cells  of  the  stoma  are  produced  from  it  by 
division.  The  variety  of  these  processes  up  to  the  [K)int  when  the  opening  itself 
appears,  am  luirdly  be  explained  in  a  few  words;  I  prefer  therefore  to  describe  some 
examples  more  minutely.  One  of  the  simplest  is  aflTordeJ  by  the  development  of  the 
stomata  on  the  leaf  of  Hyiidntbus  orimta/h,  which  has  already  been  depicted  in 
transverse  section  in  Figs.  61-64  (p.  75);  these  tlie  reader  must  compare  with 
FigK  73-75,  which  represent  the  process  scon  from  the  surface.  The  preparation  for 
the  formation  of  tlie  stoma  is  here  very  simple : — a  nearly  cubical  piece  of  a  long 
cpWcrmi5*ccll  (Fig,  75,  j1,  y,  5^')  is  separated  by  a  septum,  and  this  is  the  mother-cell  of 
the  stoma.  It  U  divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall  (/'.  e.  by  one  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  growlh  of  the  leaf,  and  standing  at  right  angles  to  its  surface)  into  t«-o  equal 
cells,  which  round  themselves  off  as  they  grow.  The  manner  in  which  the  opening 
follows  the  partition-wall  has  already  been  described  in  Figs.  61-64,  and  can  now  easily 
be  understood  with  help  of  the  .superficial  view  in  Fig.  74.  In  Eguhtfum  /itr,ojum  a 
similar  appearance  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  73  shows  itself  immediately  after  the 
first  formation  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  stomata ;  but  the  mother-cell  undergoes  in 
Uicse  cases  three  divisions,  first  one  obliquely  to  the  right,  then  one  obliquely  to  the 
left;  finally  the  muitiir  one  of  the  cells  which  originate  in  this  manner  is  bisected  by  a 
vail  landing  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  Four  cells  thus  arise  in  one  phne^  of  which 
the  two  outer  ones  grow  more  rapidly,  while  the  inner  are  forced  downwards  and 
comr  to  lie  beneath  thrni;  the  stoma  then  appears,  whon  inrrfect,  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  according  l^"   Ihf  Myacmthus  !y[H,',  in   wl»ich   f-nh  gu.ird-cell  has  been  ag.iin 
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di\ided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  cell.  But,  according  to  Strasburger^  this  is  nol 
case,  ihe  two  pairs  of  guard-cells  lie  originally  in  one  plane,  and.  strictly  speakings  it 
is  only  the  iniddJc  cell, — which  is  divided  by  a  perpendicular  wall,  and  the  splitting  of 
which  forms  the  cleft,  —  that  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma ; 
the  two  oblique  divisions  by  which  the  two  lateral  cells  are  formed  that  afterwards 
lie  uppermost,  must  be  regarded  nierely  as  a  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the 
mother-cell.  Preparatory  divisions  of  this  kind  occur  in  many  Phanerogams ;  one  of 
the  young  epidermis -cells  becomes  the  primary  mother-cell  of  the  stonna,  and  is 
divided  successively  in  diRcrent  directions  by  walls,  which  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface ;  finally  we  h;ive  a  cell  surrounded  by  several  cells  formed  in  this  manner, 
which  afterwards  fonns  the  two  guard-cells  (as  in  Crassulacex,  Begoniacex,  Crucifera, 
V^iolaricae,  Asperifoliea*,  Solanaceae,  Papilionacea:).  In  other  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
after  the  formation  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma,  which  results  from  the  division  of  a 
young  epidermis-ccU,  divisions  also  take  place  in  the  adjoining  epidermis-cells,  so  that 
the  stoma  is  surrounded  by  a  pair  or  by  two  decussate  pairs,  or  by  some  other  arrange- 
ment of  epidermis-cells,  which  stand  in  relation  to  the  stoma  according  to  their  origin 
and  development;  (as  in  Aioe  jocotrina,  Gramincac,  Juncacea?,  Cypcracex,  Alismaceac, 
Marantaceae,  Proteacei,  Potboj  craJJtnertWt  Ficiu  eiajtlca^  Conifcrac,  TraJeseantia  zehrifia}. 
The  origin  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma  In  Plantaginacea;,  Oenothores:,  Silenex,  Cen- 
tradenia,  and  many  Ferns  is  of  special  interest  in  the  mode  of  their  cell -division.  In 
these  cases  the  mother-cells'  are  so  dcvclojMjd  that  from  the  young  but  already  tolerably 
large  epidermis-cell,  a  small  piece  is  cut  out  on  one  side  by  a  wall  bent  in  a  U-shape,  the 
convexity  of  which  faces  the  centre  of  the  cpidennis-cell,  while  its  margins  arc  applied  to 
ow  of  its  side-walls.  Not  unfrequently,  especially  with  Kenis  {e.g.  AspIenUtm  butb'^emm, 
Puris  trrticaj  Cibotium  Schiet/ei,  &c.),  preparatory  cells  are  cut  out  in  this  manner  from 
the  epidermis-cell  before  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  stoma-cell,  out  of  which 
moreover  the  guard-cells  are  formed  by  simple  longitudinal  division. 

In  consequence  of  the  C-shape  of  the  division-wall  which  separates  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  stoma  from  the  ei)idennis-cell»  the  former  is  half,  or  more  than  half,  en- 
closed by  the  latter,  when  the  epidermis  is  looked  at  from  above.  In  some  Ferns  (and 
Silcneie)  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma  is  from  the  very  commencement  so 
strongly  curbed  that  it  touches  one  side  of  the  upper  epidermis-cell  only  in  one  narrow 
hand ;  in  Anrimia  iU/oj/j  it  touches  it  only  at  one  point,  the  curved  partition-wall  as 
seen  from  above  appearing  annular.  In  Aneimia  dtma  and  A.  fraxinifoHa  the  side- 
wall  of  the  upper  epidural  I  s-cell  does  not  anywhere  touch  the  wall  of  the*  niolher-cell 
of  the  stoma".  At  its  commencement  this  cell  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or, 
more  exactly,  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  bases  of  which  are  portions  of  the  upper  and 
lower  wall  of  the  upper  epidormis-ccll ;  out  of  the  latter  a  cell  is  thus  cut  out  like  a 
piece  out  of  a  cork  by  a  corkborer;  the  piece  thus  cut  out  is  the  mother-cell  of  the 
stoma,  and  thus  aruies  the  remarkable  arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  7S,  where,  as 
may  be  seen,  the  two  guard-cells  are  enclosed  by  a  single  annular  epidermis-celt. 
Similar,  but  more  complicated,  are,  according  lo  Rautcr,  the  arrangements  in  Nipho- 
bolui  Linpui, 

By  further  growth  of  the  guard-ccILs  and  of  the  epidennis-cclls  which  surround 
them,  different  relative  positions  of  the  former  to  the  surface  may  be  brought  about ; 
the  guard-cells  may,  when  mature,  lie  in  one  plane  witli  those  of  the  epidermis,  or  may 
be  deeply  pressed  down  and  apparently  belong  to  a  deeper  layer  of  cells;  sometimes 
they  are  on  the  contrary  elevated  alwvc  the  surface  of  the  epidermis. 


'  Serasburgcr  odls  them  'special  mother-cells.*  1  think  it.  however.  Inciter  enlircly  lo  abandon 
this  exprc»MOfu  the  more  so  a%  its  first  iQlroductiun  in  the  fomiation  of  pollen  depended  on  an 
obsolete  ^-icw  of  the  fununlion  of  the  cell-wall  (compaic  our  descrifition,  j»p  ^3,  33). 

'  Slraiburgcr,  Jahrb.  ftlr  wiss.  Hot.  VII.  p.  393. 
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(c)  Corif  ami  Epititrmai  Formations  produced  by  it*  (Periderm,  LcntlCcU,  Bark). 
MTicn  succulent  organs  of  the  higher  plants,  no  longer  to  the  bud-condition,  arc  injured, 
the  wound  generally  becomes  closed  up  b}'  corl; -tissue ;  i.e.  new  cells  arise  near  the 
wounded  surface  by  repeated  division  of  those  which  arc  yet  sound,  and  these,  fonning 
a  firm  skin,  separate  the  inner  living  tissue  fnmi  the  outer  injured  layers  of  cells.  The 
walls  of  this  tissue  oflcr  the  strongest  resistance  to  the  most  various  agencies ;  similar  to 
the  cuticular  layers  of  the  epidennis  in  their  physical  behaviour,  tlcxible  and  elastic, 
permeable  only  wHth  difficulty  by  air  and  ^'ater,  they  for  the  most  part  soon  lose  their 
contents  and  become  fdlcd  with  air.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  lying  at  right  angles  tn 
the  surface,  of  parallelopipedal  form,  and  form  a  close  tissue  without  intercellular 
spaces.  These  are  the  general  distinguishing  features  of  cork-tissue.  It  is  formed  not 
merely  on  wounded  surfaces,  but  arises  in  much  greater  mass  where  succulent  organs 
require  an  effectual  protection  (f.g.  potato- tubers),  or  where  the  epidermis  is  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  increase  of  circumference  when  growth  in  thickness  continues  for  a 
long  period.  In  these  cases,  which  occiir  but  seldom  in  Monocotyledons  (f.  ^.  steni  of 
Dracxna),  but  very  generally  in  sevcral-year-old  stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dico- 
tyledons, the  cork-tissue  is  formed  even  before  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis;  and 
when  this  splits  under  the  action  of  the  weather  and  falls  olT,  the  new  envelope  fonned 
by  the  cork  is  already  present.  The  cork-tisstic  is  the  result  of  repeated  bipartiuon  of 
the  cells  by  partition-walls,  rarely  in  the  epidermis- cells  themselves,  more  often  in  the 
subjacent  tissue.  These  partition-walls  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  here  and 
there,  where  the  increase  of  the  circumference  necessitates  it,  divisions  also  take  place 
in  a  vertical  direction,  by  which  the  number  of  the  rows  of  cells  is  increased.  From 
the  two  newly  formed  cells  of  each  radial  row  (i.  e.  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ)  one  remains  thin-walled  and  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  in  a  condition  capable  of  divi- 
sion ;  the  other  becomes  transformed  into  a  permanent  cork-cell.  Thus  arises  usually 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  a  layer  of  cells  capable  of  division,  which  continues  to 
form  new  cork-cells»  the  Cork^eambiian  or  layer  of  Phellogen.  In  general  this  is  the  Inner- 
most layer  of  the  whole  cork -tissue,  so  that  the  production  of  cork  advances  outwardly, 
and  new  layers  of  cork  are  constantly  formed  out  of  the  phellogen  on  the  inner  surface  of 
those  already  in  existence.  But,  according  to  Sanio,  it  also  happens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  f<»nnation  of  cork  that  the  formation  of  permanent  cells  proceeds  centripetally,  or 
an  alternation  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  cell-formation  takes  place  in  Witjoung  cork- 
tissue.  But  sooner  or  later  the  centrifugal  formation  of  cork  always  takes  place  with 
phellogen  Iring  on  the  inner  side,  which  follows  from  the  circumstance  that  the  tissues 
lying  on  the  outside  of  completely  suberised  layers  of  cells  sooner  or  later  die.  Usually  the 
formation  of  cork  begins  first  at  single  places  of  the  periphery  of  lignificd  branches;  but 
gradually  the  phellogen  forms  a  connected  layer,  from  which  new  layers  of  cork  are  con- 
tinually pushed  forvi'ards  outwardly.  When  in  this  manner  a  continuous  layer  of  cork 
arises,  steadily  increasing  from  the  inside,  it  is  termed  Periderm,  The  development  and 
configuration  of  the  cork -cells  may  change  periodically  during  the  formation  of  periderm ; 
alternate  layers  of  narrow  thick-waUcd  and  broad  thin-wallcd  cork-cells  are  formed;  the 
periderm  then  appears  stratified,  like  wood  showing  annual  rings  (as  in  the  periderm  cf 
Qiterctu  Su^tf  Betula  alha,  &c.).  In  some  cases  the  phellogen  of  the  periderm  gives  rise 
not  only  to  cork-cells,  by  which  the  periderm  increases  in  thickness,  but  parenchyma- 
cells  arc  also  formed  containing  chlorophyll ;  this  always  however  happens  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  only  daughter-cells  of  the  phellogen  lying  on  the  inner  side  ifacing  the  substance 
of  tlic  wood)  undergo  this  metamorphosis  into  permanent  parenchyma-cells  containing 


I 
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'  H.  von  Mohl.  Vermischle  Rchriften  hot.  InhaU<i,  pp.  3a  i  J33  Tiihingrn  i>45. — J.  Hanslcin, 
Unlcrsuch.  iibcr  Hen  Itau  u.  die  Kntwickelung  rlcr  Itnurnrindc.  Berlin  i85,v--Sanio,  Jahrb.  fUi  wis>a. 
Dot.  II,  p.  .;t9 — Mcrkliu,  Mvlangea  binl.  du  Uullclin  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  dcs  sciences  dc  St.  P^tcnbourg, 
vol.  IV.  Feb.  36.  tS-.^. 
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chlorophyll.  In  this  manner  the  green  cortical  tissue  of  some  dicotyledonous  plants 
becomes  thickened  by  the  layers  of  tissue  proceeding  from  the  phellogen,  which  Sanio 
terms  the  suberous  cortical  layer  (Phclloderml.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  two  year 
or  older  branches  o{  Sa/ix  purpurea  and  S.  aiboy  the  beech,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  phel- 
logon  lies  between  the  periderm  and  the  phelloderm,  the  outer  of  its  daughter-cells 
producing    cork-cells,    the     inner    phello- 


derm (Fig.  79),  The  layers  of  periderm 
which  first  undergo  conversion  into  cork 
sometimes  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  true  epidermis,  as,  for  instance,  in  first 
years*  branches  (August)  of  Pintu  sylveitris^ 
where,  while  the  epidermis  still  remains, 
the  cork-cambium  is  fonned  in  the  cor- 
tical parenchyma,  and  at  first  presents 
the  appearance  as  if  a  second  epidermis 
were  fomied  with  cells  greatly  thickened 
on  the  outside. 

As  the  epidermis  is  at  firet  replaced  by 
the  periderm,  so  the  periderm  is  aftcnvards 
replaced  by  the  formation  of  bark  when  the 
increase  in  thickness  continues  long  and  vi- 
gorous. In  larger  woody  plants,  as  oaks  and 
poplarSfthe  surface  of  one-year-old  boughs  is 
covered  with  epidermis,  that  of  several-year- 
old  boughs  with  periderm,  that  of  the  older 
branches  and  of  the  stem  with  bark'.  The 
formation  of  bark  depends  on  the  rcjieated 
production  of  ncw^  lamellae  of  phellogen  in 
the  succulent  cortical  tissues  of  Conifers  and 
Dicotyledons  which  continue  to  grow  from 
within  outwards.  Layers  of  cells  which 
can  extend  thentsclves  through  the  most 
different  tissues  of  the  cortex,  become 
changed  into  cork-cambium,  which  be- 
comes torpid  after  the  production  of 
thicker   or  thinner   lamcllic  of   cork,   /.  e.  ceases    to   be    active. 


^.■h 


VIC,  ^— I-cmuiiun  of  cork  tn  a  uac-ruvw  utU  twanch  o 
Kitet  nigrumt  pan  of  ■  iranivene  Mcilnn ;  t  cpMentito,  4 
hair,  A  bii\t*cdl«,  /r  ctM\\ca\  [iwnchTnua  ilKtnrlvil  hy  ihe  in< 
crour  in  thkkacM  of  lh«  hraocb;  A'  Uic  tots)  prtx1u<:l  nf  the 
phvllnnrar:  A  tbc  cork<«(b  KmngL-d  raitLtlly  in  m*^  rcvnicl 
ftfini  r  bi  ccKtrifuiral  unln',  /■/  plieUodenn  (potencbynu  cnn- 
titliunc    G)tloiv;»h]rU    ft>rmi»d  (irwn   e  la  cetttripcUl   direction) 


Thcse    lamellx   of 


cork  cut  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  cortex,  scaly  or  annular  pieces  of  the  surface ; 
every  tiling  which  lies  outside  them  becomes  dried  up;  and  since  this  process  is  con- 
stantly repeated  on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  and  the  new  lamellx  of  cork  continu- 
ally intrench  further  on  the  growing  cortical  tissue,  a  layer,  constantly  increasing  in 
thickness,  of  dried  up  mosses  of  tissue  becomes  separated  from  the  living  part  of  the 
cortex,  and  this  is  the  Bark.  The  process  is  very  clear  in  the  bark  of  the  oriental  plane 
which  detaches  itself  in  large  scales;  and  almost  as  clear  in  old  stems  of  Phwj  jyh'ntrit. 
Since  the  bark  docs  not  follow  the  increa<ie  in  thickness  of  the  stem,  it  splits  in  longi- 
tudinal crevices  from  the  surface  inwards,  as  in  the  oak,  it'  the  direction  of  weakest 
cohesion  requires  it  ;  in  other  cases  it  peels  off  in  the  form  of  horizontal  rin^  from 
the  stem  (ring-bark),  as  in  the  cherry. 

The  JLmtUeh  are  a  peculiarity  of  cork-forming  Dicotyledons  ;  they  appear  before 


'  A  considerable  inciease  of  thickness  is  not  always  combined  with  the  fonnation  of  periderm. 
,  r.  g.  in  the  sunflower  and  other  annual  stems.  In  Viscum,  the  cpidcmiis  nlwayt  rcmAins 
'OApable  of  development,  and  ila  thick  culicular  layers  render  the  protection  of  periderm  snpcr- 
fhiotiB:  ihe  formation  of  cork  is  also  not  n  ntfe&stiry  con5C<iucncc  of  vigorous  increase  of  thickness: 
the  copper-bccch  and  the  cork-nak.  for  t  xamjiU-,  form  only  periderm. 
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the  formation  of  periderm  in  one-year-old  branches  as  long  is  the  cortex  is  still 
covered  with  uninjured  epidermis;  and  arc  visible  as  roundish  nakcs.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  or  in  the  following  summer,  the  epidermis  splits  above  the  lenticcl  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  ;  it  becomes  changed  into  a  more  or  less  projecting  wart, 
which  is  often  divided  by  a  central  furrow  intt»  two  lip-shaiwd  rolls  ;  their  upper 
surface  is  generally  brown,  their  sulwlance  to  a  certain  depth  dr)*,  brittle,  and  cork-like. 
With  the  further  increase  in  thickness  of  the  branch,  the  Icnticcls  l>ecomc  extended  in 
breadth  and  present  transverse  striae  ;  when  aftenrards  cork  or  liark  is  forme<J,  the 
splitting  of  the  cortex  in  the  lenticels  commences,  and  they  become  indistinguishable 
{as  in  the  silver  poplar,  apple  and  birch) ;  by  the  scaling  off  of  the  bark  they  arc  of  course 
removed.  According  to  Unger,  the  lenticels  arise  only  at  those  places  of  the  cortex  where 
stomata  occur  in  the  epidermis;  according  to  Afolil  the  inner  cortical  parenchyma  pro- 
jects in  a  wart-like  manner  through  the  outer,  and  forms  there  a  cork-tissue,  which,  on 
the  formation  of  periderm,  coalesces  with  the  cork  of  the  pertdenn ;  as  occurs  alsf».  for 
example,  in  young  potato-tubers.  The  formation  of  cork  on  the  lenticcl  lasts  for  a  scries 
of  ycare,  until  the  cortex  which  afterwards  grows  from  within  dies  off  on  the  outside, 
the  periderm  or  bark-formations  becoming  interposed  between  the  lenticchi  and  the 
living  part  of  the  cortex.  In  many  trees  (as  Cratxgus,  Pynis,  Salix,  Populus),  where 
the  formation  of  periderm  begins  from  single  points,  and  then  becomes  further  extended 
in  breadtli,  the  lenticels  are,  according  to  Mohl,  the  points  of  departure. 

Sect.  1 6.      The   Fibro-vascular    Buudloa  K  —  The    tissue    of    the    higher 
Co'ptogams  and  of  Phanerogams   is   traversed   by   string-like   masses   of  ti&soe, 

which  in  some  cases  develop  by  increase 
in  thickness  in  such  a  manner  that  tbey  lose 
externally  the  form  of  strings  and  present 
that  of  strong  masses,  retaining,  however,  in- 
ternally the  corresponding  structure.  These 
are  the  Fibro-vasciilar  Bundles.  Very  often 
tlicy  can  be  completely  isolated  witfi  ease 
from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  plant.  If,  for 
instance,  the  leaf-stalk  of  Planta^o  major  is 
broken  across,  they  hang  out  from  tlie  paren- 
chyma as  tolerably  thick,  flexible,  clastic  threads. 
In  Pkris  aquUina  it  is  possible,  by  scraping 
off  the  mucilaginous  parenchyma  after  removing 
tlic  hard  skin  of  the  underground  stem,  to  ex- 
pose them  as  strap-shai>ed  or  fdiform  very 
firm  light  yellowish  bands  (Fig.  80).  From  older 
fohagc-lcaves  of  trees,  dry  pericarps  (as  Da- 
tura}, stems  of  Cactus,  ifcc.  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  are  left,  through  the  decay  of  the  par- 
enchyma wiiich  surrounds  them,  as  a  skeleton 


Fig  §0.— /Kn^IJ  Aquttiua.  A  lr4ii«er«  secilon  »f 
Lhe  nJidarfTDOiKl  «ctn  (tutural  u«e) ,  r  btmrti  bard 
apldctnul  tUHic ,  /  ftoft  mucOaiptioui  psrencbynw, 
ricb  h  Mznti  i  fr  djirk-wKlled  KknnctiynMi.  Ihmliig 
INW  brtMul  b&otls  fx-nefrdiinic  the  Wiiu  \  <v  ^ni- 
vncBlv  boadlca  running  ouiilde  thcK  bttxla  of 
tdertnchyoiM  ;  v  ntni-rv  mnnlrtf;  mihin  thvm 
JI  the  lib«o-vMruI«r  lmtiil>  rrvraminl  in  W.  iSo- 
Ute<l  tif  tenpins  off  iIil  iMTcm-hynk*  ;  It  tbom  dl^v 
detu  Mtil  MuioaMCs  i  lb«  iloried  line*  n  Uio«  ib« 
oitfUac  ufthe  stctn  tt,  m  forked  t>fani.hc9  r/*  ami  tf*. 


'  H.  von  Mohl,  Vcrnii-schte  Schriftcn.  pp.  108,  139,  irje;,  268,  272.  iSj.  1845.— Ditto.  Bot.  Zeitg. 
p-  873.  1855.— Schacht,  Lchrb.  ficr  Anat.  a.  I'hys.  dcr  Gcwr.chsc,  pp  J16.  307-3? 4.  1856.— Nrigtli. 
Bcilrr.gc  lur  wiss.  Kol.  Leipzig  1B58,  Heft  1. — Saiiio,  BoL  Zcitg  no.  \i  ct  scq.  1863  — K^igcU.  Dis 
DicLenwaclolhum  de&  Stammes  n.  die  Anordiinog  dcr  Ccfrissstrraige  bei  den  Sapiinlncceii,  Munchcn 
igA^. — Knuwcnhc^T,  Archives  Nterlnndaiscs.  vol  V,  1S70.  (Coractbre  et  fomiAtion  du  X\v^  dans  Ics 
dicolylwlon*  1 
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imiuting  more  or  less  the  form  of  ihe  whole-  Kxcepiionally  Iwamifiil  and  inslniciive 
skeletons  of  ihis  nature  are  afforded  by  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  DracEcna,  Yucca, 
Maize,  &c.,  when  . their  parenchyma  in  perfectly  destroyed  by  long-coniinued 
decay,  and  only  die  epidermal  tissue  and  die  firm  bundles  in  the  interior  remain. 
The  l>eginner  would  do  well  in  any  case  to  prepare  for  himself  preparations  of  this 
kind,  or  to  examine  them  in  collections ;  they  are»  at  least  at  Hrst,  extremely  useful 
for  a  right  comprehension  of  their  structure.  Tliis  is,  however,  the  case  only  with 
lignitied  fibro-vascular  bundles  when  they  run  isolated  between  soft  parenchyma;  in 
some  plantSi  on  the  contrary,  the  tissue  of  the  bundles  is  even  softer  and  more  deli- 
cate than  that  of  their  environment  {€.g.  Ceratophyllum,  Myriophyllum,  Hydrilleae, 
and  other  water-plants^ ;  in  these  cases  they  cannot  of  course  be  isolated.  But  in 
ihc  older  lignified  stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons,  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  are  so  densely  crowded,  and  so  developed  by  further  lissue-fonriation,  that 
at  last  very  litde  or  even  nothing  is  left  of  the  original  fundAmenial  tissue  which 
separated  them,  and  such  stems  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibro-vascular  masses. 

Each  separate  fibro-vascular  bundle  consists,  when  it  is  sufliciently  developed,  of 
several  different  forma  of  tissue,  and  must  Uierefore  iiscif  be  considered  as  a  tissue- 
^stem ;  but  different  bundles,  often  in  very  large  number,  unite  in  most  plants  to 
forra  a  S)*slera  of  a  higher  order.  At  present  however  we  shall  consider  only  the 
separate  bundle. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundle  consists  at  first  of  similar  cells  combined  without 
intercellular  spaces';  ibis  form  of  tissue  of  the  young  bundle,  which  has  not  yet 
undergone  differcnuation,  may  be  termed  Procamhium^*  As  it  grows  older, 
single  cells  of  the  rows  forming  the  young  bundle  change  into  permanent  cells  of 
definite  form  (vessels,  bast,  &c.) ;  from  these  points  of  origin  the  transformation 
of  the  procambiura-cells  into  permanent  cells  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  bundle 
advances  until  the  cells  arc  altogether  changed  into  permanent  cells  ;  or  an 
inner  layer  of  the  bundle  remains  in  a  condition  capable  of  further  development, 
and  is  then  called  Cambium.  In  advanced  age  there  are  thus  bundles  devoid  of 
and  bundles  containing  cambium  ;  die  former  maybe  termed  closed,  die  latter  open'. 
As  soon  as  a  procambium  bundle  has  become  transformed  into  a  closed  fibro- 
vascular  bundle,  all  further  growth  ceases,  as  in  Cryptogams,  Monocotyledons,  and 
some  Dicotyledons.  The  open  fibro-vascular  bundle,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
to  produce  new  layers  of  permanent  tissue  on  both  sides  of  its  cambium,  and  thus 
tbe  portion  of  the  stem  or  root  concerned  continually  increases  in  llucknebs,  as 
occurs  in  woody  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers ;  the  leaf-structures,  however,  of  these 


'  Tbc  youii^  cirUi  of  ihc  fibro-vnsculxr  mas«,es  lue  nul  nlu  ayit  clongaleil  and  proscuchymntous ; 
ta  the  roots,  e.^.  ofZta  Maii^  the  young  tissue-cells  which  no  longer  tlivide  And  their  neighbours  are 
diAgoually  tabular  or  cubical. 

'  N'gvli  calls  the  tissue  or  l!ie  young  6bro-vascular  1>undles  simply  Cambium,  and  distinguishes 
hy  the  same  term  ihc  x'nsxxK,  capable  of  further  devclupment,  of  Ihc  bundles  which  increase  in  thick- 
nes«.  whidi  nevenhcless  ought  tu  be  dLstingui&hcd  from  them. — Sonio  Icrmi  the  latter  only  Cam- 
bium, which  I  adopt,     (Sanio  In  ttol.  Zeilg  p  jfol,  1863.) 

'  This  <1i»tinctian  wn.»  first  mailc  by  Schlciden,  but  he  incorrectly  oicnhcd  to  Dicotyledons  in 
gcucml  only  opcu  tmiuilet;  hi*  d>i>lirjctron  of  umulLancous  and  successive  caimot  be  sustained;  all 
Irandlcft  become  dilTercnliatetl  successively  in  traubver:>e  section,  Schleidcn's  kiiimltancoua  bundles 
of  iJic  higher  Cryptogams  belong  to  the  ch>scd  description. 
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plants  possess  closed  Inindles,  or^  If  ihcy  are  open,  the  activity  of  tJieir  cambium 
soon  ceases. 

The  different  forms  of  tissue  of  a  differentiated  fibro-vascular  bundle  may  be 
classified  into  two  groups,  which  Niigeli  calls  tlie  Phloem-  (Bast)  and  Xyhm-  (Wood) 
portion  of  the  bundle.  They  are  separated  by  tlie  cambium  if  there  is  any.  In  many 
bundles  the  phloem  is  formed  on  one,  ihe  xylcm  on  the  other  side  of  the  procam- 
bium,  and  the  development  of  both  advances  towards  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  where 
at  length  they  meet.     The  |>hlo€m  consists  of  succulent,  generally  thin-walled  cells ; 
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<-)(n«1  ffltro^viufulw  bundle  tn  tbe  tlcn  of  mtiu^  |)cc$4;  »  the  sonvMituii 
titlt  (fkcUtff  the  ff»l*  of  ll»c  strmj;    £  e  l^o  lanjc   [/ittrd  vru«l«i   , 

r  VT«d;   /  ■lr-conuInlii|;  cavlif.  rtiiia  ii>Littrn|[  t%n»c<)  l))r  ^niwihi  t 
over  lut  into  pcmuucat  tmuc  ,  bftwccii  it  «d<I  tbc  tcsmI  «  Ik  >tt '  . 
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only  the  bast-cells,  which  are  often  absent,  but  very  often  massively  developed,  are 
usually  ^^eatly  thickened  (mostly  however  not  lignifiedbut  flexible).  These  thin-walled 
succulent  cells  are  either  parenchymatous,  or  they  are  cambiform  or  latliced-cells,  or 
finally  sieve-tubes.  The  xylem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  has  mostly  a 
strong  tendency  to  thicken  its  cell-fonns  ;  their  walls  become  hard  and  woody  ; 
in  vessels  and  the  bordered  pitted  wood-cells  the  contents  disappear,  and  they 
henceforth  conduct  air.  Woody  parenchyma  is  also  abundant,  but  in  some  cases 
the  Iig:nifying  does  not  take  place ;  the  whole  bundle  is  then  soft  and  succulent, 
sometimes  traversed  only  by  single  thinner  bundles  uf  lignified  vessels  and  wood-cells 


[99  in  llj«  roots  of  radish,  tubers  of  ihc  potato,  &c.).  The  elements  of  the  fibro- 
va^ojlar  bixndlcs,  as  far  as  they  consist  exclusively  of  procambium,  are  prosencliy- 
matous  or  at  least  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  bundle.  In 
open  bundles  there  arise  also  in  the  cambium,  vnih  the  increase  of  their  iliickness, 
bonzontally  extended  rows  and  layers  of  cells  disposed  radially,  by  which  the  later- 
formed  xylcm-  and  phloem-layers  of  the  bundle  become  arranged  in  a  radial  fan-like 
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-'f  :  fil'T' 11  isciiW  bundle  La  (^c  nisturc  cT'int^ntcl  hj'to'^&tjiMc'it.iry  portioci  nf  tht  itrtn  of  X  id  m  mm 
iicbytMt  ot  tU«    t  :.    ihlK-wAllcd  cellft',   •  .AmUiuii; 

f  r  Avw*  filn«4  vtc-  :   rewdt  with    '  ,  Kioa  of  ih«  camtiium  iutu  the 

ptn^A^ftf  (H<m  ^'  "  parvDCbynu-C'  i  .    .  <  mI  w«IU.      (ttctweca  ihc  turicx 
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manner ;  these  horizontal  elements  mosdy  assume  the  character  of  parenchymatous 
cellst  and  may  be  generally  designated  as  rays ;  wuhin  the  xylem  they  are  called 
xytcm-rays,  within  the  phlo6"m,  phlot-m-rays. 

TIjc  position  of  the  layers  of  phloem  and  xylem  in  the  transverse  section  of  a 
idle  varies  according  to  the  class  to  which  the  plant  belongs  and  the  organ  in 
wliich  tlicy  are  found  ;  in  the  open  bundle  in  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers 
ilie  former  lies  towards  the  circumference  ',  the  latter  facing  the  axis  of  the  organ; 
bctw'ct;n  the  two  ties  the  cambium-layer  (Fig.  8a).     But  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a 


'  In  Oicotyledons  bundles  al&o  occur  exceptionally  within  the  circle  of  wood  proper  (irf  the 

the  phloi'm  portion  is  surrounded  by  wood  a&  by  a  shcAtli  ^in  tlic  rachis  of  the  inflo- 

I   Kicinu^);  in  Htteroc^ntrom  rotettm  the  medullary  bundles  hnve,  according  to  Sutiu,  Ihnr 
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iBfcr  of  pblocm  is  foond  inadditioo  on  the  axial  skkortbes7ieia.9o  that  die 
pocsea^es  two  pbloem-Uf«rs.  a  peripheral,  ai>d  an  axial  U-  g.  in  Cucmbitacec  and 

Nicotuna).  In  tlie  closed  bundles  tbere  occur,  among  Dkotyiedooa,  cooaidcxable 
dcnttkms  from  the  typical  position  of  the  tissoes ;  zmoni?  Monocxitjrledoiis  diese  are 
■cfll  more  conspicooua,  efpectallj  if  the  sheath  of  Ugnified  pnosencfayna,  which  often 
OGcnn  wiib  them,  is  taken  into  account  (see  F%.  8i).   Among  Ferns.  Lycopodiacett 

(with  isolated  bandies'), and  Rfauo- 
carpeae,  the  xylem  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  transverse  secdoo,  while  the 
phloem  forms  a  soft  succulent  sheath 
around  it  (Figs  67  and  1^3). 

Ever)'  one  of  its  cell-forms  may 
2X.  one  time  or  other  be  absent  from 
a  fibro-vascular  bundle;  bundles  may 
occur  without  wood-cells,  u-itboat 
vessels  (very  rarely),  without  true 
bast,  &c ;  it  is  only  the  soft  bast  (the 
succulent  thin-walled  cells  of  the 
phlo6'm)  that  is  scarcely  ever  absent 
All  these  variations  may  occur  in 
the  same  fibro-vascular  bundle  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  length,  when  this 
is  considerable.  The  bimdles  of  true 
roots  are  frequently  ( not  always ) 
without  any  true  bast ;  the  lerafiina- 
tions  of  the  bundles  which  traverse 
the  stem  of  Phanerogams  are  found 
in  iJie  leaves ;  there,  as  their  thick- 
ness decreases,  they  lose  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  xylem  except  one  or 
two  spiral  vessels,  and  finally  these 
also;  the  extreme  ends  of  these 
bundles  which  traverse  the  roesophyll  of  the  leaves  often  consist  only  of  long 
narrow  thin-wallcd  succulent  or  of  cambiform  cells  (Fig.  16,  /-,  p.  ai). 

if  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  formed  at  the  very  earliest  perio<i  within  an  organ 
which  afterwards  grows  rapidly  in  length,  then  the  elements  which  were  formed 
before  the  increase  in  length  (the  innermost  vessels  and  the  outermost  bast-cells) 
arc  the  longest,  since  they  pariicipaie  in  the  whole  increase  of  length  of  the  organ ; 
the  elements  developed  later,  during  the  elongation,  are  shorter ;  and  those  are 
ahorlesl  of  all  which  arise  after  the  increase  of  length  of  the  whole  organ  has  been 
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vessels  in  the  centre;  they  arc  completely  tarroiindcd  by  cambiform  ti<»sue;  in  CitmfnMtda  laii/ojia, 
accoiiling  to  (he  tamv  autltority,  the  bunrllcs  of  llic  inner  circle  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
UieiHui.     (Ct  Bol.  Zcity  p.  179,  1865.) 

'  'Hie  InuitUc  in  the  stem  of  LyeopotUum  ehamaeypan'uui.  Sec.  is  dearly  n  union  of  several 
fibro'vasculnr  Itiitullcs 
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completed  ;    this  occurs  in  particular  with  the  open  bundles  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Conifers. 

The  development  of  the  elements  of  a  bundle  always  beg^ins  at  single  points 
in  ihc  transverse  section,  and  extends  from  them  in  different  directions;  and  thus 
ihc  permanent  cells  wliich  arise  one  after  another  acquire  different  mature  forms. 
In  tlie  open  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Dicotyledonis  and  Gymnosperms  tlie  development 
Ubualiy  begins  with  the  thickening  of  single  liast-ccUs  on  llie  peripheral  side  of  the 
Itundic ;  somewhat  later  single  spiral  vessels  (or  annular-vessels)  arise  next  tlic  pith ; 
and  «rhilc  the  development  of  the  phlo€m  proceeds  centripetally,  forming  succes- 
sively and  often  alternately  basC-cells,  latticed  cells  and  parenchyma, — aimular  and 


Lj/u|^'../-v.A,^*:.*  ,J..^  ,  , 
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ftptrU  vcflacU'  either  separately  or  together,  or  reticulated  vessels  and  eventually 

itted  vessels   often   alternating  with   wood-cells,  arise  centrifup^ally  in   the   xylem 

■^g-  ^4)*      In  Coniferae  only  prosenchyma-cells  with  bordered  pits  (together  with 

dcm-rays)  are  subsequently  produced,  so  long  as  the  stem  or  root  grows.    In 

rledons  on  the  contrary,  after  the  first  year  a  combination  of  vessels  and  wood- 

tcbynia,  often   mixed  with  wood-parcncliyma,  is  annually   formed.     In  trees 

annual  rings  in  tlic  wood  a  periodicity  may  be  remarked  in  the  development 

the  xylcm-cells ;  and  on  this  depends  the  siraiification  of  the  xjiem  into  annual 

lyer*.     Not  unfrequcnily  the  phloi?in   portion  also  shows  a  similar  stratification. 

Id  the  closed  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  llie  order  of  development  in  the  first 


'  'Hkttc  arc  fanned  only  before  Ihc  complcllon  of  llic  uicreuc  in  Iwiijih  of  the  oi^gan,  to  which 
the  bundle  ttcl'^n^ 
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yuf  i»  toat^  V/  liflC  a2r>:&^T  ^fAcii^A,  la  F%.  8i.  fcr  mm^.  die 
y^Md  r  n  linS  ifjinx^  izi  Ujf:  xf^i:si  yjrjrjDL^  vu^  ihe  spcni  v^essri  s,  tben  idvandiig 
r^  ai«d  kft  !l«&  pcSftd  resMrU  ^^,  aa4  m  tbe  ouddfe  ifadiaiiciDg  tzSaSy)  the 
toft^/v  ^i&tA  v^;«MrK  It  vysaetaoKS  ocean  i>.  ^.  in  Ciiodnooo.  ^Mwvfing  to 
S^'iiij  tiax  U«t  irjnBsa^M  <4  vcudeg  adrandi^  rigi<  and  left  mrkwrs  the  pio- 
cmhatintf  ^^h  a/!ienrard»  pau<»  oi'tr  imo  latticed  c^k.  In  the  leaf-stalk  of 
PUrii  aqmttna  the  6Kst^i\^aiKtii  of  the  zrlem  begins  in  the  pcocamfaimn  bandies 
«ilii  %»%  tHsf^kaJ  uanyyene  MCtioo,  bf  the  foimation  of  some  nanov  spiial  vessels 
in  tin?  f^Ai  of  tbe  sectkm  ;  them,  following  the  longer  axts,  scalarifbnn  vcssete 
VH  Umr^A,  ftnA  omtrifugally  then  cemripetally,  until  a  cootpact  voodv  mass  is 
prfMiiyj:^i,  elon^au^  in  transverse  section ;  around  this  the  still  mnaining  pro- 
aua\Aum  i*  transfonned  into  latticed  cells,  sieve-tubes,  and  cambifonn  tissue,  and 
fiartiy  (at  iIm:  circumference)  into  bast-dbres  (Figs.  83,  87,  A). 

Tin;  fft/r'>-vaicti!ar  btmdles  of  roots  arise  in  a  tissue  vdudi  is  differentiated 
out  of  the  primary  meristem  of  the  apex  of  the  root  in  the  form  of  a  solid  (rarely 
liollow)  cy\in(\*:T.  In  this  the  development  of  vessels  b^;ins  at  two,  three,  four, 
iff  xntfTn  {Xjirits  of  the  circumference,  and  advances  radially  inwards.  If  the  pro- 
caruUum  ih  a  h^itid  cylinder,  a  diametral  row  of  vesseb  (seen  in  transverse  section) 
arJNCN,  or  a  Htar  of  tlircc,  four,  five,  or  more  rays,  the  yotmgest  and  broadest  vessels 
lying  mrxl  iIk:  axis ;  txrtwccn  the  starting-points  of  this  formation  of  vessels  bundles 
of  \A%\i>^m  generally  arise,  and  in  roots  which  increase  in  thickness  subsequently 
cornUat  (imue,  which  is  then  developed  in  centrifugal  order,  as  occurs  in  the  stem, 
veHselM,  and  woo<l-cells '. 

Forms  qf  Oils.  In  the  text  I  have  indicated  only  the  relative  positions  of  the 
M*(farate  f»rmM  of  tissue  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  in  their  most  important  features; 
MMiic  remarks  will  naturally  follow  on  the  forms  of  their  cells ;  but  here  also,  in  conse- 
f)uvnrc  iii  the  numerous  special  modes  of  development,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
H|MK:ial  mor])hology  of  separate  classes  of  plants  in  Book  II.  The  cell-forms  of  the 
fibro-vancular  bundles  attain  their  most  perfect  and  varied  development  in  Dicotyledons ; 
,  the  fc»rni»  which  (»ccur  in  them  may  therefore  be  employed  as  a  ba^  for  the  critical 
examination  of  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  other  classes  of  plants. 

Th«  Xylem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  Dicotyledons  is  composed  of 
numerous  cell-forms,  which  may  be  referred,  according  to  Sanio's  careful  researches, 
to  three  tyiics.  He  distinguishes  (i)  Vascular,  (2)  Fibrous,  and  (3)  Parenchy- 
matotis. 

To  the  yascuiar  forms  belong  the  ducts  and  the  vascular  wood-cells  or  Tra- 
cheidcH.  This  group  of  forms  is  characterised  by  their  walls  forming  open  orifices 
where  two  cells  of  the  same  form  meet,  so  that  their  cell-contents  soon  disappear 
and  air  takes  their  place ;  the  thickenings  show  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
spiral  bands,  net-work,  and  l>ordered  pits.  True  vessels  (Figs.  37,  84)  arise  when  the 
septa  of  cells  whose  form  is  similar,  arranged  in  rows  longitudinally  over  one  another, 
arc  entirely  or  partially  absorbed  ;  and  thus  long  air-conducting  tubes  originate, 
conKiMting  of  many  cells,  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  wood-cells  principally  by 
tl»clr  greater  breadth.  The  septa  may  be  placed  horizontally  or  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely;  and  in  general  the  mode  of  their  perforation  is  directed  accordingly;  hori- 


•  t'f.  V*n  Tiqjhem.  Recherchca  sur  la  «ymmetrie  de  stracture  des  plantes  vasculaires.    Paris  1871. 
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acmlal  walls  are  often  entirely  absorbed,  or  they  hnvc  large  round  cavities.  Tlic  more 
oblique  the  septum,  the  more  do  the  perforations  take  the  form  of  narrow  broad 
parallel  Assures;  and  the  thickening- bands  of  the  septum  which  remain  present  more 
or  less  the  appearance  of  nings  of  a  ladder,  while  reticulated  coinbinations  of  them  are 
often  formed.  The  scalariform  septum  is  found,  according  to  Sanio,  not  only  in  reti- 
cuiatcly  thickened  vessels  and  those  with  t>ordercd  pits,  as  was  previously  supposed, 
but  also  \i\  spiral  vessels  {e.g.  in  Casuarina,  Olea, 
Vitis)  where  turns  of  the  spiral  band  pass  im- 
mediately into  the  scalariform  markings.  The 
loosening  of  the  spiral  band  of  the  first-formed 
spiral  vessel  in  stems  and  Icaf-stalks  of  rapid 
growth,  appears  to  depend  solely  on  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  band  from  the  thin  qnickly-growing 
wall  which  is  common  to  the  vessel  and  the  ad- 
joining cells.  If  the  hand  could  be  unrolled 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  this  wall,  the  adjoin- 
ing cells  must  necessarily  be  opened.  If  the  septa 
of  the  separate  vascular  cells  are  placed  very  ob- 
liquely, the  latter  assume  a  proscnchymatous 
appearance  (Fig.  85),  and  the  more  this  is  the 
case  the  more  does  the  vessel  appear  discon- 
tinuous. In  the  xylem  of  Ferns  this  is  often  car- 
ried to  so  great  an  extent  that,  after  isolation 
of  the  single  cells  by  maceration,  it  would  be  easy 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  remains  of  vessels, 
but  fusiform  prosenchyma  that  is  left  (Fijf.  29); 
but  here  also  all  kinds  of  transitions  occur  to  the 
tj-pical  scalariform  septa  ^  Vessels  with  prosen- 
chymatous  constituents  now  form  the  immediate 
passage  to  the  vascular  wood-cells  (Tracheides). 
If  the  form  of  the  cells  is  such  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  difference  between  the  longitudinal 
wail  and  septum,  which  is  possible  only  in  deci- 
dedly proscnchymatous  forms,  then  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  cells  which  lie  above  and  next  one 
another  are  no  longer  different  in  form  ;  rows 
of  cells  no  longer  arise  in  an  especially  marked 
manner  re^ternbling  continuous  tubes,  but  whole 
masses  of  cells  (bundles,  &c.)  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  means  of  open  bordered  pits. 
This  occurs  in  an  especially  marked  manner  in  the  tracheides  in  the  wood  of  Conifene 
(«Uf  Figs,  as,  36,  p.  25).  There  is  no  other  difference  between  these  and  true  vessels; 
for  Tcssels  when  they  have  bordered  pits  behave  in  reference  to  the  side-walls  exactly 
Uke  tnictiei'dcs  when  they  have  open  bordered  pits  (Fig.  17).    The  separate  elements 
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Fic.  I5.— From  ttw  *«rir  ymntf  flbra-VMnilir  bundle 
of  •  jrounv  leafstalk  of  Scrt^tuUmrin  mfiuUMm ,  iMft 
W  A  Spiral  irc«sd  survoanded  by  procanbtRni ;  two 
rpinHf  thiclcncd  c«llt  mn  hi  pnHmchjmttoui  appo- 
ihi<.«  :  by  the  clontfatloil  of  tb*  loaT'iUlk  the  tunik  at 
ih«  ttAni  bud  now  lylac  dm*  lo  one  uotlMr  ir« 
drawn  apitn ;  the  iptnl  b«Bd  bcaxKi  douched  ftOM 
tk*  ibhi  wall  wkldl  U  coniiitan  to  tbt  vcvel  atul  to 
1^  Md^^tng  ctOt,  Md  M  a  flpkal  bMWl  U  tdemed 
capable  of  I 


'  Ct  Dippcl  in  the  AmtUchen  Bcricht  der  39.  Vers,  dcf  Nsturforscher  u.  Aerate.  1865  (Giessen>, 
Feb.  3,  Pig*.  7-9.  DippcTi  ohscrvaliotis  on  Cryptogams  and  the  whole  description  of  the  fonnalion 
of  %nsrl«  here  given,  ihcir  pa»afT«  into  Tracheides,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  air-conducting 
trmdml  fonnK  have  o\)CU  bordered  pits, — even  when  the  parenchymatous  constituents  of  a  vesicl  are 
raited  not  by  large  ovitics.  but  by  narrow  fissures.  \c.  or  are  connected  with  one  another  ^and 
are  hence  not  closed  cells,  as  Caspary  thinks). — compel  us  lo  consider  as  erroneous  Caspary's  sup- 
|io^tion  uf  tlie  absence  of  vessels  in  Cryptogams  nrid  many  Phaiieiogam!^  (Cf.  Caspary.  Monats- 
befidite  d.  k.  Akadcmie  Uei  Wiuen&chaflen  in  Dcflin.  July  10,  i86i.) 
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of  the  vessels  of  Kerns  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells  (Fig.  29)  may  be  correctly 
designated  tracheides. 

The  Fibrous  cell-forms  of  the  xylem  are  always  prosenchymatous  and  fusiform,  very 
thick  in  comparison  with  their  diameter,  with  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  bordered  pits, 
the  pits  small ;  always  without  a  spiral  band  ;  and  during  the  repose  of  vegetation 
containing  starch.  Next  to  the  middle  lamella  of  their  partition-walls  there  more  often 
lies  an  unlignified  gelatinous  thickening-mass  which  is  coloured  red-violet  by  Schultz's 
solution,  resembling  many  bast-fibres ;  these  cells  are  generally  much  longer  than  the 
vascular  forms,  Sanio  distinguishes  here  also  two  forms ; — the  simple  (Libriform),  and 
the  partitioned  fibres ;  the  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  cavity 
l>eing  partitioned  by  several  thin  septa,  while  the  common  wall  of  the  whole  fibre  is 
thick.  These  fibre-like  cell-forms  are  found  in  the  wood  oi  dicotyledonous  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  most  various  intermixture  with  the  \-ascular  elements  and  the  other 
forms  to  be  named  immediately.  Whether  wood-fibres  occur  in  Cryptogams  is  at 
least  doubtful. 

The  Partncbpnatoui  cell-forms  of  the  xylem  are  widely  distributed,  and  especially 
abundant  when  the  woody  substance  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  attains  a  considerable 
thickness.  They  arise,  according  to  Sanio,  in  the  wood  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymno- 
sperms  by  transverse  division  of  the  cambium-cells  before  their  thickening  commences. 
The  sister-cells  show  this  origin  chiefly  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged ;  when 
completely  developed  they  are  thin-^^-alled,  with  simple  closed  pits.  Their  contents 
in  winter  consists  of  starch,  oflen  associated  with  chlorophyll,  tannin,  and  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate.  It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  cambium-cells  on  the  xylem-side 
of  the  bundle  become  transformed  without  transverse  division  into  parenchymatous,  thin- 
walled,  simply  pitted,  conducting,  elongated  cells,  which  dtust  also  be  considered  as  paren- 
chynutous  forms  of  wood-cells*.  To  this  last  type  are  also  to  be  referred  the  parenchy- 
matous elements  in  the  xylem  portion  of  the  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyle- 
dons and  Cr)ptogams;  but  these  thin- walled,  mostly  elongated,  conducting  cells  do  not 
in  this  case  originate  in  the  cambium  (since  this,  according  to  the  terms  in  customary  use, 
is  absent  from  the  closed  bundles),  but  immediately  from  the  procambium  of  the  bundle 
(Fig,  83,  near  5).  Sometimes  the  wood-parenchyma  resulting  from  the  cambium  of 
Dicotyledons  (parenchyma  of  the  xylem  portion)  attains  a  stronger  development,  while 
only  a  few  vessels  and  tracheides  are  formed :  this  occurs  in  the  thick  napiform  roots 
of  the  radish,  carrot,  beet,  and  dahlia,  and  in  potato-tut>ers.  The  apparent  pith  of  these 
organs  corresponds,  in  its  origin,  to  the  w^oody  substance  of  a  dicotyledonoos  tree; 
but  the  elements  of  the  xylem  are  not,  or  only  slightly,  lignified;  the  succuleot 
contents  and  the  thin  s<^  cell-walls  scarcely  give  this  xylem  the  appearance  of  an 
analogue  of  the  ordinary  woody  substance,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
this  analogy. 

The  Iiayora  of  Phloem  of  the  fibro-rascular  bundle  show,  when  fiilly  deidoped, 
stmibr  cell-forms  to  the  xylem  portion ;  the  ^eve-tul>es  correspond  to  the  vessds,  the 
bast-parenchyma  to  the  »-ood-parenchyma,  the  true  bast-cells  to  the  woody  fibres. 
In  the  phloem  as  in  the  xylem,  the  different  cell-forms  may  arise  in  the  most  rarioos 
intermixture,  sometimes  in  alternate  layers,  sometines  irregulariy.  A  rery  general 
cell-form  in  the  {^oem  is  the  Camhifiirmy  consisting  of  narrow,  usually  elongated, 
thin-walled,  succulent  cells  which  sometimes  appear,  in  very  thin  bundles,  to  form 
the  only  constituent  of  the  phlotfra.  When  this  last  b  perfectly  developed,  regular 
latticed  cells  arise,  which  are  not  always  to  l>e  easily  distinguished  from  true  siere-tubcs; 
the  formation  of  the  latter  has  been  already  explained  in  Figs,  ij  and  24.  The  perfora- 
tion of  their  older  sieve-discs,  especially  on  the  septa,  which  may  lie  ol>Iiquely  or 
transversely  to  the  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  can  be  easily  proved  by  laying  thin 
sections   in   concentrated  sulphuric  acid,    especially    if  the    preparation    is    saturated 


^  Sanio  applies  to  these  cells  the  term  •  Ersatiiellen.' 
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U'ilh  iudiac-solulion  *.  The  cell-wjills  become  dissolved,  the  piotoplasmic  nuicilage 
rcnuins  behind  coloured  brown,  and  may  be  rccognLsed  in  the  fomi  of  fine  strings 
of  mucitagc  filling  up  Ihe  pores  of  the  sieve-disc  (Fig.  86,  ^).  Those  cells  may  pro- 
Tujonalty  (after  Von  Mohl)  be  called  latticcd-relLs  in  which  similar  formations  of  wall 
are  visible,  even  altlx^ugh  the  previous  perforation  of  the  narrow  crowded  pits 
(btlfcc)  cannot  be  proved.  To  this  category  belong  the  so-called  '  Vasa  propria' 
in  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  Monocotyledons  (Fig.  8i,  t),  and  the  form  of  cells 
discovered  by  Dippel  in  Cryptogams,  and  called  by  him  bast-vessels.  (Dippel,  /.  c.) 
The  latticed  cells  or  sieve-tubes  frequently  have  sieve-  or  latticed  discs  in  their 
longitudinal  walls  also,  when  two  cells  of  this  kind  are  placed  in  juxtaposition 
side  by  side ;  these  discs  are  thinner  portions  of  the  cell-wall  which  show  a  fine 
puncturing  or  lattice-like  thickening ;  whether  in 
these  cases  actual  perforations  also  occur  is  still 
undctcmiined.  These  cell-formations  (cambiform, 
Uttfccd  cells,  sieve-tubes}  may,  in  combination  with 
the  phloi-m-parcnchyma  in  which  they  are  imbed* 
dcd,  or  which  sometimes  forms  thicker  layers,  be 
included  in  the  term  So/i'hajt,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  bast  which  is  sometimes  entirely  absent  fas  In 
Cuctirbita),  but  in  other  cases  is  very  abundantly 
developed  (r.g,  stem  of  Heliarttbus  uiUrosuij  Tllia, 
&c.),  and  consists  of  elongated,  prose nchyma tows, 
(ibrc-Uke,  flexible,  tough,  finn  cells,  usually  greatly 
thickened.  In  Dicotyledons  they  are  generally  ar^ 
ranged  in  bundles,  frequently  forming  layers  alter- 
nating with  soft-bast  (as  in  the  grape-vine)  ;  but 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
phlcHrm,  which  are  formed  by  the  cambium,  they 
occur  also  in  separate  fibrcs(as  in  the  stem  and  tuber 
of  the  potato).  The  middle  lamella  of  the  partilion- 
•■all  of  two  fibres  is  generally  lignlticd  or  cuticularised 
(not  dissolving  and  turning  yellow  with  iodine)  when 
they  are  closely  crowded ;  but  in  other  cases  it  forms 
a  mucilaginous  '  intercellular  s\d>stance*  in  which  Ihc 

cells  (in  trans^'crse  section)  appear  imbedded  {e.g,  the  bburnum  according  to  Sanio, 
Conjfcne).  The  true  b.ist-fibres  of  the  phloi^m,  like  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  may  become 
partitioned  by  subsequent  septa  (as  in  the  vine,  occidental  plane,  horse-chestnut,  Pelar- 
g^tum  rojeum,  Tnmarix  gaUirny  according  to  Sanio,  /.  r.  p.  nt).  As  the  wood-cells  are 
often  found  branched  afler  isolation  by  maceration,  so  also  are  the  bjist-fibres,  which 
(mjucntly  attain  greater  freedom  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  soft  tissue  (^Ahies 
fersinaiat  according  to  Schacht).  Sometimes  the  bast-ceUs  are  short  and  liguified  when 
more  decidedly  thickened,  and  very  hard  (tuberous  roots  of  Dahlia),  In  Apoc>-nacMC 
(Ajf-  Vinca)  the  very  long  bast-cells  are  alternately  wider  and  narrower,  and  also  dis- 
Unctly  striated  (on  laticifcrous  bast-cells  lutie  infra).  The  true  bast-cells  of  the  Equi- 
.setarei,  Kerns, and  Lycopodiaceac  (found  by  Dippel) are  but  little  developed,  the  external 
Ihickcning-layers  of  their  walls  being  apparently  generally  mucilaginous*  (or  developed 
as  intercellular-substance). 


the  pcrf-mtton  ■>(  ihc  at-pU  *fter  ■uJuiinn  fJI  tb* 
cr'li-vddl  hy  Kulphtirk  «<:t4.  J  ant)  fi  trrvm  Ul« 
Ie«r-cn4]k  of  CucurtiHn ;  f  fnun  ih«  strm  of 
^>'l^rlA.  At  ^  the  ii.-tl-w,ill  a  A'  U  nol  ^ct  COHH- 
p'ilLly  absorlwKli  i"  tito  pnitf^pliuiBtc  »iKlla|i«, 
^   niwl   «   accuniiilitinn   fif   lr  in   T^r  nyip^r   snd 
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r*  Cf.  Sachs,  in  Florn.  p.  68.  iR63,  mid  other  proofs  of  the  perforation  in  Hanstein.  Die  Milch- 

Rcrlifi.  pp,  iji  vX  seq,  i!>'>4. 
■  There  Iti  no  reason  for  describing,  us  is  done  by  many  writcn,  as  Imsl  the  hy(K)dermaI  fibres 
of  E>)wi«tuin.  tUc  trown-wollcd  pro^icnchyma  in  ihc  fundamtnlal-lissuc  of  the  stem  of  Trec-fcms 
lO  Pim'is  aquilma^  and  other  cell-formations  ft^hich  do  not  al  all  belong  to   the  fibro- vascular 
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All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  concerns  only  the  elongated  elements  of  the  fibro- 
▼ascular  huncUe ;  the  radially  extended  elements  (xylem-  and  phloem-rays)  are  a  pecu- 
Uarity  of  the  open  Hbro-vascular  bundles  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers.  M 

Sect.  17.  The  Fundamental  Tissue  (Grundgewebe). — By  this  name  I  de- 
signate those  masses  of  tissue  of  a  filant  or  of  an  organ  whidi  still  remain  after  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  epidermal  tissue  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
The  fundamental  tissue  consists  very  commonly  of  thin-walled  succulent  paren- 
chyma filled  with  assimilated  food- materials ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  thick- 
walled  ;  sometimes  separate  portions  assume  the  form  of  string-like  tissues  which 
consist  of  sclerencliymatous  strongly  lignified  prosench^ma  cells.  The  most  ^ 
various  forms  of  cells  and  tissues  may  arise  in  the  fundamental  tissue  as  in  the^ 
epidermal  system  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  ;  a  portion  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  itself  may  persist  from  the  commencement  in  a  condition  capable  of  divi- 
sion, while  the  surrounding  portion  passes  over  into  pennanent  tissue ;  or  special 
layers  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  long  after  it  has  been  transformed  into  perma- 
nent tissue,  may  again  become  subject  to  cell-division,  and  a  generating  tissue  llius 
be  produced,  out  of  which  originate,  not  only  new  fundamental  tissue,  but  also 
fibro-vascular  bundles  {e.g.  in  Aloinea;). 

In  Thallophytcs  and  many  Muscineoe  the  whole  mass  of  tissue,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outermost  layer,  which  is  often  developed  as  epidermal  tissue,  may 
be  considered  as  fundamental  tissue ;  but  in  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  this  distinction  has  but  little  practical  value.  In 
Mosses  with  string-like  formations  in  the  stem  it  may  appear  doubtful  whether  these 
are  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  forms  of  the  fundamental  tissue  or  as  very  rudimen- 
tary fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  Vascular  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independence 
and  peculiarity  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  the  epidermal  system 
and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  is  at  once  apparent ;  it  here  fills  up  the  interstices 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  epidermal  tissues. 
Where  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed  and  show  no  increase  in  thickness 
(as  in  many  Ferns),  the  tissue  is  frequently  the  most  largely  developed ;  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  closely  crowded  fibro-vascular  bundles,  by  the  development  of 
cambium,  produce  in  succession  large  masses  of  layers  of  wood  and  phloem  (as  in 
stems  and  roots  of  many  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons),  the  fundamental  tissue  becomes 
a  constantly  less  important  portion  of  the  whole  organ.  The  disposition  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  in  stems  is  commonly  of  such  a  nature  that  tlie  fundamental 
tissue  is  separated  into  an  inner  pith-portion,  surrounded  by  the  bundles,  and  an 
outer  cortical  layer  enveloping  the  bundles.  Since  the  bundles  are  not  in  contact 
laterally,  or  only  partially  so,  there  still  remain  between  them  portions  of  tlie  fun- 
damental tissue  which  connect  the  pith  with  the  cortex,  and  are  termed  Medullary 
Rays.  If  the  fibro-vascular  masses  of  an  organ  form  an  axial  solid  cylinder,  as  occurs 
in  some  stems  and  in  roots,  the  fundamental  tissue  is  developed  only  as  cortex. 

(a)  Criticai.  The  whole  course  of  my  description  of  the  tissue-system  requires  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  a  '  Fundamental  Tissue.'  It  has,  in  fact,  long  been  required, 
since  it  was  often  necessary,  in  anatomical  descriptions  of  the  collective  masses  of  the 
tissue  which  arc  neither  epidermal  nor  fibrct- vascular  bundles,  to  distinguish  them  by 
sonic  common  terra.  Many  writers  employ  the  term  Parenchyma  in  this  sense  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  and  the  epidermis;  but  this  usage  is  not  scientific; 
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the  fihnvvSctilar  biindlcs  often  contain  parenchyma  also,  and  t-w  ivrjti^  the  fundamental 
li5s\ie  is  not  always  parenchymatous  but  sometimes  distinctly  prosenchymatous.  We 
have,  moreover,  to  deal  here  not  with  forms  of  cells,  but  with  the  contrast  of  different 
systems  of  tissue,  each  of  which  may  contain  the  most  various  cell-forms.  I  must  com- 
pare somewhat  more  clc»sely  my  description  and  use  of  terms  with  those  of  Niigeli.  It 
might  be  supptosed  thatNiigeli'sProtenchyma  is  synonymous  with  my  fundamental  tissue; 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  the  protenchyma  of  Nageli  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  idea; 
everything  which  1  call  fundamental  tissue  is  pmlenchyma ;  but  all  protenchyma  is  not 
fundamental  tissue.  Nageli'  says,  for  example,  that  he  would  call  the  primar)'  meristem 
and  all  parts  of  the  tissue  which  arise  immediately  from  it  (/.  e.  only  through  the  medium 
of  secondary  meristem,  but  not  of  cambium)  Protenchyma  (or  Proten)  ;  the  cambium, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  everything  which  directly  or  indirectly  originates  from  it  Epen- 
chyma  (or  Epcn).  When  Nageli  thus  detined  these  terms,  he  was  dealing  with  a  de- 
scription of  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  it  is  intelligible  that  he  on  this  occasion  included 
evcrjthing  which  does  not  belong  to  the  libro-vascular  bundles  under  one  common  name 
(Proten).  But  our  business  is  to  give  a  uniform  description  of  the  various  differentiations 
of  the  tiwucs  of  plants;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  bringing  into  prominence  only  the 
contrast  between  fibro-vascular  and  non-fibro-vascular  masses  (Epenchyma  and  Proten- 
chyma), and  for  consitlering  as  less  important  the  other  differentiations;  the  proten- 
chyma of  Nageli  therefore  splits  up,  according  to  me,  into  three  kinds  of  equal  value 
mitli  his  epenchyma.  The  primary  meristem  is  as  completely  opposed  to  the  fibro- 
vascidar  masses  as  to  the  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues,  for  the  three  systems  of 
tisMic  arise  by  differentiation  out  of  the  still  unditTerentiatcd  primary  meristem.  The 
conception  of  Pn»ten,  after  the  primary  meristem  has  been  eliminated  fmrn  it,  might  Ik* 
applied  etpially  to  the  epidermal  and  the  fundamental  tissues;  but  I  see  no  reason  which 
compels  us  to  bring  into  prominence  this  contrast  alone;  nature  rather  indicates  that  the 
differentiation  between  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues  is  as  essential  as  that  between 
fihro-vascular  bundles  and  fundamental  tissue.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  primary 
meristem,  epidermal  tissue,  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  fundamental  tissue  arc  Cdnccp- 
litms  of  equal  value ;  in  each  of  the  three  differentiated  tissues  we  find  the  most  various 
forms  of  cells;  and  secondary  meristem  may  also  arise  in  each.  In  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  the  cambium  is  of  this  nature,  the  whole  of  the  young  epidermis  is  a  generating 
tissue  in  as  accurate  a  sense  as  the  cambium  ;  if  this  latter  forms  vessels,  wood,  bast, 
&c.,  the  former  produces  hairs,  stomata,  prickles,  &c.  The  phellogen,  belonging  to  the 
epidermal  system,  arises  still  more  decidedly  as  a  generating  tissue ;  finally  even  in  the 
fundamental  tissue  a  portion  may  persist  for  a  considerable  time  as  generating  tissue, 
or  may  subsequently  produce  such  a  tissue  {e.g.  the  meristem  of  the  stems  of  Dra- 
crcna),  which  brings  about  its  increase  in  thickness  and  thus  forms  new  fibro-vascular 
bundles. 

O)  ExaTTtpla.  The  relationship  of  the  three  systems  of  tissue  may  be  observed  very 
simply  and  undisturbed  by  subsequent  new  formations  in  the  foliage-leaves  of  Kerns  and 
of  most  Phanerogams;  in  these  the  fundamental  tissue  is  generally  the  prevailing  system, 
and  is  developed  into  different  cell-forms.  Isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles  separated  by 
the  fundamental  tissue  traverse  Uie  leaf-stalk,  and  arc  distributed  through  the  blade;  in 
the  former  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  broad-celled  thin-walled  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue  extended  axially  ;  this  also  forms  sbealh-like  envelopes  around  the 
stronger  bundles  of  the  blade,  which  arc  conspicuous  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  as  the 
Veins;  but  the  finer  branches,  and  the  finest  of  all,  nm  through  the  so-called  mcsophyll, 
i.e.  a  peculiar  form  of  the  fundamental  ti;»sue  distinguished  by  containing  chlorophyll  and 
by  iU  thin  cell-walls.  Not  unfrequently  single  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  leaf- 
blade  assume  very  peculiar  forms  {eg,  the  larger  stellate  celLs  in  the  leaf  of  Gimr/Zta 
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fapofiica,  the  crcct  post-Iikc  cells  upon  which  the  stomata  of  the  leaves  of  Hakea  a,re,  as  it 
were,  supported).  All  these  tissue-fonivtlionb  arc  enveloped  by  the  epidermis,  and  fre- 
quently also  by  hyp^xlennal  tissues.  In  the  carpellary  leaves  of  Phanerogams  there  oc- 
curs commonly  a  more  manifold  differentiation  of  the  fundamental  tissue  ;  1  will  instance 

only  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  stones  of  Dnipaceie.  The 
stone  is  here  the  inner  layer  of 
tissue  of  the  same  foliar  struc- 
ture of  which  the  outer  layers 
form  the  succulent  flesh  of  the 
fruit ;  both  are  the  fundamental 
tissue  of  the  carpel,  the  former 
sclercnchymatous,  the  latter  pa- 
renchymatous and  succulent,  btith 
being  traversed  by  fibro-vascular 
bundles.  Equally  clear  is  the 
structure  in  the  stems  of  Ferns, 
among  which  the  Tree-ferns  and 
Ptcris  aqwlinn  are  of  special  in- 
terest, because  the  fundamental 
tissue  occurs  in  them  in  two 
quite  different  forms  ;  its  pre- 
ponderating mass  consists  r.  g, 
in  Ptrris  aquilina  (Fig.  80)  of  a 
thin-walicd  colourless  mucila- 
ginotisly  succulent  parenchyma, 
in  winter  rich  in  starch.  In 
which  there  also  nm,  parallel 
with  the  fibro-^-ascula^  bundles, 
filiform  or  strap -shaped  lines 
of  thick- walled  prosenchyma- 
tous  dark  brown  bundles  of 
sclcrenchyma.  They  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  but  are  only  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  which  also  otlen  occurs 
elsewhere  in  Cryptogams  in  pro- 
senchyniatous  forms.  The  ten- 
dency to  prosenchymatous  de- 
velopment of  the  celb  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  occurs  also 
especially  in  the  stems  of  Lyco- 
podiacea?.  In  Selagineila  denti' 
cu/ata  (Fig.87,yf)  the  axial  fibro- 
vasctilar  bundle  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  loose  parenchyma 
which  fonns  large  intercellular 
spaces  ;  this  innermost  portion  of  the  fundamental  tissue  is  enveloped  by  a  thin- 
walled  tissue  without  interstices,  which  shows  itself  on  longitudinal  section  to  be  deve- 
loped proscnchymatously ;  the  celLs  are  pointed  abo\'e  and  below,  and  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  distance  between  one  another;  towards  the  drcumference  they  become 
gradually  naiTower  and  more  pointed  ;  the  nutermost  are  dark-walled  and  form  the 
epidermal  system  which  gradually  passes  over  into  this  fundamental  tissue.  In  Ljropodium 
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rhtrmtrcyparitjtij  (B)  the  axial  cylinder,  which  consists  of  several  fibro-vawnlar  bundles, 
is  siirrountleil  by  a  thick  layer  of  greatly  thickened  prosenchyma  ;  in  the  yuung  stem  the 
cells  are  similar  to  those  of  Selaginella ;  but  here  also  an  enormous  thickening  adds  to 
tlie  prosenchymatous  form  of  the  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue;  this  is  also  enveloped 
by  a  layer  of  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  thin-walled  and  not  prosenchymatous ;  this 
layer  is  a  descending  continuation  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  leaves,  which  enve- 
lopes the  stem  everywhere  and  is  itself  covered  by  an  evidently  developed  epidermis. 

(c)  7Jbe  Ceils  and  Tusurj  of  the  system  of  the  fundamental  tissue  have  not  yet  under- 
gone a  comparative  and  comprehensive  investigation,  like  those  of  the  fibro-\'3Scular 
bundles.  Out  of  the  very  scattered  material  I  select  the  following  for  the  information 
of  the  beginner. 

Irrespectively  of  many  aJtoiether  special  phenomena,  it  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
the  true  epidermal  tissue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  on  the  other 
liand  that  the  differentiation  of  the  fundamental  tissue  takes  place ;  certiin  forms 
of  this  tissue  occur  as  strengthenings,  or  at  lea5t  as  accompaniments  of  the  epidermal 
tissue,  and  have  already  been  described  as  Hypodenna ;  other  masses  of  tissue  accompany 
the  separate  Fibro-vasCular  bundles  as  partially  or  entirely  closed  envelopes  or  sheaths, 
which  I  term  generally  BunMc-ilxaths,  In  the  same  manner  the  whole  remaining 
internal  space  of  the  organ  con- 
cerned is  commonly  filled  up  by 
other  forms  of  tissue,  which  da  not, 
as  fur  the  most  part  the  two  former 
do,  occwr  in  the  form  of  layers,  but 
In  masses ;  tlicse  I  will  designate 
simple  IntcrtrutiiaU  Tujuc  (Kiillge- 
utbe).  Each  of  these  combinations 
of  tissue  may  be  composed  of  very 
different  forms. 

The  Hjpoifrrmft  appears  some- 
times as  thin-walled  succulent  watery 
'4issuei  as  in  leaves  of  Tradescanlia  and 
Bromcliacei'i.  In  Dicotyledons(stems 
and  leaf-stalks)  it  commonly  consists 
of  collencbyma,  the  cells  of  which  are 
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finally  extended,  narrow,  and  thickened  in  the  angles  by  a  mass  capable  of  great 
lag;  or  the   hypixlernial   fundainetital  lisriue  is  dcvelope<l  in  a  sclercnchymatous 
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manner,  as  in  the  stem  of  PUrh  aqui/ina,  or  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  thick-walled  bat 
flexible  fibres,  and  forming  either  layers  and  bundles  (stem  of  Equisctum.  leaf  of  Coniferx, 
Fig.  89),  or  in  long  isolated  fibre*,  similar  to  tnie  bast-fibres  (leaf  of  Cycadeac).  In  all 
these  cases  the  cells  of  the  hypodcrma  are  extended  longitudinally ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  produce  very  resisting  layers,  the  cells  often  extend  vertically  to  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  and,  increasing  greatly  in  thickness,  form  layers  of  closely  arranged 
prisms,  as  in  the  pericarp  of  Marsilea  and  Pilularia  and  the  testa  of  the  seeds  of  Papilio- 
nacca:.  Isolated  cells  of  the  same  kind  are  sometimes  found  in  the  hypodcrma,  as 
accompaniments  of  the  stomata  and  air-cavilics  (e.g.  in  leaves  of  Hakea). 

The  BunMe'^heatbs  are  commonly  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  is  in  close 
contact  with  and  envelopes  each  separate  fibro-vascular  bundle  (Fig.  8j);  or,  when  these 
are  arranged  in  a  circle  in  the  transverse  section  of  lie  stem,  forms  an  envelope  com- 
mon to  the  whole  in  contact  only  with  the  phloem-layers  (Fig.  82),  The  longitudinal 
walls  of  these  simple  bundle-sheaths  placed  radially  always  show  in  transverse  section 
a  black  point,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  folding  of  the  wall.  The  walls  of  these 
cells  are  mostly  thin,  but  lignified  or  otherwise  altered;  in  the  thinner  vascular  bundle 
of  Ferns  on  the  side  facing  the  bundle  they  are  often  much  thicker  and  browii.  In 
many  Equiseta  {^.g.  E.  hyemaie)  .1  continuous  bundJe-?heath  runs  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  circle  of  the  vascular  bundle.  In  many  Monocotyledons,  especially  Grasses  and 
Palms,  each  fibro-vascular  bundle,  the  xylcm  and  phloem  of  which  arc  soft-waJled  and 
delicate,  is  surrounded  by  a  layer,  consisting  of  several  strata  of  fii-m,  long,  lignified 
prosenchymatous  cells  (Fig.  81).  Much  stronger  layers  of  brown-walletl  sclerenchyma 
accompany  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Tree-ferns.  1  he  axial  fibro-vascular 
substance  of  all  roots  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  bundle-shcalh  generally  with  thtn 
walls  (Fig.  117).  (On  the  bundle-sheaths  cf.  Caspary,  Jahrt>uch  fiir  wisscn.  Botanifc.  I. 
Hydrillecn. — Sanio,  Bot.  Zcitung^  pp.  176  ct  seq.,  1865. — Pfilzcr,  Jahrbuch  fiir  wissen. 
Bot.  VI.  p.  397.) 

The  lHtent$tiiiate  Tusue  consists  of  thin-wallcd  succulent  parenchyma  with  intercel- 
lular spaces  which  are  absent  from  all  other  forms  of  tissue;  in  the  stem,  however,  of 
LycopcdiaocBP  and  of  many  other  Cryptogams  the  intermediate  tissue  consists  of  prosen- 
chyma,  and  this  is  then  either  thin-wallcd  as  in  Selaginella,  or  thick-walled  as  in  Lyco- 
podium.  In  so  far  as  the  intermediate  tissue  is  parenchymatous,  it  may  be  termed  simply 
parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue  or  Fundamental  Parenchyma.  Two  principal 
forms  of  this  may  be  distinguished,  which  arc  nevertheless  united  by  transitional  forms, 
viz.  the  colourless  parenchyma  which  occurs  in  the  interior  of  large  succulent  stems  and 
tubers  and  in  all  roots  and  succulent  fruits,  and  the  parenchyma  rich  in  chlorophyll 
which  forms  the  superficial  layers  beneath  the  epidermal  tissues  of  stems  and  fniits.  In 
the  foliage-leaxes,  when  thin  and  delicate,  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the  upper  and 
lower  epidermis ;  if  they  are  very  thick,  as  in  species  of  Aloe,  it  forms  only  the  super- 
ficial layers,  while  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  is  colourless  parenchyma. 

Not  unfrcqucntly  there  occur  in  the  fundamental  parenchyma  very  peculiar  isolated 
cells,  groups  of  cells,  bundles,  or  bands.  For  example,  in  the  mcsophyll  of  the  leaves 
of  Camellia  (Fig.  16,  P)  branched  thick-walled  cells  appear;  similarly  formed  spicular 
cells  occur  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  Gymnosiwrms,  and  are  especially  abun- 
dant in  Wehvitschia  ;  the  polyhedral  stone-cells  (sclerenchyma)  in  the  flesh  of  pears  arc 
arranged  in  groups;  and  a  similar  isolated  or  grouped  arrangement  occurs  in  the  bark 
of  many  trees  ;  the  brown-walled  prosenchymatous  sclerenchyma-rells  in  the  fundamen- 
tal parenchyma  of  the  stem  of  Tree-ferns  and  of  Pterij  aquUina  appear  arranged  in  the 
form  of  bundles  and  bands.  The  sclerenchyma  in  the  carpel  of  stone-fruits  (the  tissue 
of  the  stone  in  Prunus,  Cocos,  &c.)  forms  closed  masbive  layers.  To  this  description 
must  also  be  referred  many  peculiarly  thickened  cells  which  occur  here  and  there  in 
the  parenchyma,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  cells  of  the  ant^r-walls,  if  these  do  not  rather 
belong  to  the  epidermal  system.  {Further  material  will  be  found  in  Schacht,  Lchrbuch 
der   Anatomic   und   Physiologie   der   Gewcbc,   i8$6  ;   Thomas,  Jahrbuch   fiir  wissen- 
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schaftliche  Botanik,  IV.  p.  23;  Kraus,  ditto,  IV.  p.  305,  and  V.  p.  83;  Borecow,  ditto, 

vn.  p.  344.) 

(d)  Ngvu  /ormatioru  in  the  fundamental  thiue.  The  collective  fundamental  tissue  in 
the  stem  of  the  higher  Cryptogams,  in  the  stem  of  most  Monocotyledons  and  of  many 
Dicotyledons,  as  well  as  in  all  leaves,  and  in  all  roots  not  yet  changed  by  growth  in 
thickness,  originates  immediately  from  the  primary  mcristem  of  these  organs  by  further 
development,  simultaneously  with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  and  the  epidermal  tissues. 
Jn  the  stems  and  roots  of  many  Phanerogams  endowed  with  growth  in  thickness,  it  occurs, 
however,  that  within  the  fundamental  tissue, 
either  originally  or  subsequently,  mcristem 
is  formed,  out  of  which  secondary  funda- 
mental tissue,togcthcr  with  secondary  fihro- 
vascular  bundles,  is  then  produced.  This 
behaviour  is  seen  very  clearly  in  the  stem 
of  Dracatna,  Aletris,  Yucca,  Aloe,  Lomato- 
phyllum,  and  Calodracon  *.  In  Dracaena  and 
Aletris  isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles  are 
formed  in  the  primary  mcristem  of  the  apex 
of  the  stem,  while  the  whole  fundamental 
tis5ue  which  surrounds  them  and  separates 
them  from  the  epidermis  is  transformed 
into  parenchyma,  and  passes  over  into  per- 
manent tissue;  but  after  considerable  time 
(in  AUirii  JIagrans  about  4-5  cm.  below 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  in  Dracana  rtflfxa^ 
according  to  Millardct,  as  much  as  [7-18 
cm.  l>cIow  the  apex)  a  fresh  formation 
jf  meristem  t>cgins  in  one  of  the  cell- 
[byers  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which 
imedialely  surround  the  outermost  fibro- 
Tascular  bundles  ;  the  permanent  cells  con- 
cerned in  it  divide  repeatedly  by  tangential 
walls ;  and  there  arises  (seen  in  trans^-erse 
section)  a  girdle  of  meristem  (Fig.  91,  *), 
the  cells  of  which  are  arranged  in  radial 
rows.  In  this  meristem  new  fibro-vascular 
bundles  are  produced ;  one,  t^vo,  or  more 
Jjoining  cells  of  the  transverse  section 
dividing  repeatedly  by  longitudinal  walls 
In  various  positions.  Out  of  the  procam- 
bium-bimdles  which  arise  in  this  manner 
the  cells  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  pro- 
ceed immediately;  the  intermediate  meristem  passes  over  likewise  into  permanent  tissue, 
and  indeed  into  strong-waIle<l  parenchyma,  which  now  forms  the  secondary  fundamental 
tissue  iK'tween  the  secondary  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Since  the  cells  of  the  tbickening- 
Ing  which  face  inwards  pass  over  in  centrifugal  succession  into  permanent  tissue, 
rhilc  the  outermost  divide  repeatedly,  the  whole  ring  continually  moves  cenirifugally, 
and  leaves  behind  the  new  bundles  and  parenchyma-cells.  In  Vucca  Millardet  found 
the  origin  of  the  ring  of  mcristem  (thickening-ring)  as  little  as  3mm.  below  the  apex 
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m  the  prliiMfv  1,111.1.1111  r.i.il  tI««uclt*l>M  :  r  the  prmutrr  1'un.tlcn  ; 
*  \\\K  tjirillo  I'f  mcriiirrfn  m  whtcli  very  v»un|f  Rl.r-t^^^riulBf 
biu>dl<-«  Arr  til  lie  m^n.  wl.ili;  «t>e  'Jiirr  ■•n«r»  j  Itnnc  4lrr«dy 
panUHy  nr  entirely  loiweil  oiil  nf  It,  Its  k>wef  |Mft  I>c<:'>iii)iig 
triuttrnnncd  into  nwlltl«ly  Nmutrcd  faiKlMitcntnl  tw*«c  X'f). 


'  Compare  Millardei's  description,  Sur  I'anatoniie  et  le  d^'veloppenient  dn  corps  ligncux  dans 
ks  ernm  Vucca  ct  Drmcrtna  ^I^tniit  dcs  M<^m.  de  la  snci^i6  imp^r.  des  sciences  nut.  de  Cherbmtff;. 
KXI,  l»6^,  and  N.'igcli,  iJeilr'igc  /in  wiiscn.  Botanik.     Ucfl  1,  p.  3i>. 
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of  the  stem ;  in  Calodracon,  according  to  Niigcli,  while  the  bundles  and  ihe 
tissue  become  ciifTcrcntiatcd  at  the  apex  of  the  stein,  a  ring  of  meristcni  remains  over,  w  hich 
subsequently  produce*  new  bundles  and  secondary  fundamental  tlsb-uc.  In  Dicotyledons 
and  Conifers  similar  phenomena  arise  still  more  frequently  and  with  nuny  compli- 
cations, Uie  consideration  of  which  I  shall  take  up  in  Book  II,  Only  one  exainple  may 
here  be  dcscrit>ed,  since  it  will  serve  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  fundamental  tissue  to 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  the  hypocotylwlonary  segment  of 
the  stem  of  Ricinuj  contmunh  there  is  found  on  transverse  section,  at  the  commencement 
of  germination,  a  ring  of  generating  tissue  (Fig.  9 j,-rf,*),  by  which  the  fundamental. tisisuc 


••lOt  l»ej*i*i»<1 
<ri'  MVntOlt 
A  of  ifertnl- 
•sBiw  \otrrf 
ulUry  t*<f%i 
■(  hccdikljiry 
1  |.i''u^ti.  initT.  taA  fon»in)E 


FlC  9>— n4  >  put  nri'lii.^,  bora  hlgttJy  atcc*1l^1  ^  -V  *\<i'r^\  i-cskeh. 

r*  Itandle  ill-  lOi  .   ,T  dir  .j.iir  ;  ir-n-   r  »nil': >.  )i>]iif  f)<nnc*t   by  tan- 

KCBtlaJ   (Ii>  «    noUtrrI;   fitc  Mlkcff 

iMtcTftV.   '  '  t>  rrprctcirti  k  pMI  of 


is  divided  into  pith  (ot)  and  bark  (r);  at  this  time  eight  groups  of  narrow  spiral  vessels 
already  indicate  the  differentiation  of  as  many  fibro-vascular  bundles;  subsequently  the 
generating  tissue  (B)  becomes  differentiated  into  eight  completely  isolated  fibro-vascular 
bundles  (/t)  and  as  many  intermediate  portions  of  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue, 
which  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  that  of  the  pith  and  the  cortex  (cf.  Fig. 9^,  B); 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  now  also  separated  by  medullary  rays.  This  condition, 
however,  docs  not  last  long,  for  as  soon  as  the  segment  of  the  stem  has  Income  longer 
and  thicker,  and  the  granular  materials  of  the  fundamental  tissue  arc  mostly  consnimed, 
repeated  divisions  by  tangential  walls  commence  in   timsc  portions  of  the  medullary 
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TafS  which  He  between  the  Lambium- layers  of  each  pair  of  adjoining  bundles  (Fig.  93, 
C  t^}.  A  brid^je  of  secondary  meiistem  is  thus,  as  it  were,  ebtablisheU  belween  the 
Ctunbium  layers  of  the  bundles;  and  thus  a  closed  ring  of  generating  tissue  is  again 
formed,  nhich  also  occasions  the  tliicfcening  of  the  portion  of  the  stem,  and  may  hence 
be  termed  a  'Thickening-ring*;  but  its  origin  is  somewhat  different  to  that  in  Draca-na 
md6  its  allies.  In  them  the  Ihickcning-ring  has  its  origin  entirely  in  the  secontUry 
meristem  which  was  formed  from  the  fuudamcnta!  tissue,  and  the  newly  formed  fibro- 
vasculor  bundles  lie  in  the  thickening-ring;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thickening- 
ring- (C,r^)  consists  of  cambium  which  lies  in  the  vascular  bundles,  and  of  secondary 
incristem  which  priH:eeds  from  the  fundamental  tissue.  Here,  therefore,  the 
thtrkcning-ring  passes  through  the  fibro-vascuLir  bundles;  but  the  fundamental  tissue 
which  generating  the  parts  required  to  complete  the  ring  between  the  bundles  has 
Hself  only  shortly  before  been  formed  from  a  generating  tissue.  Subsequently  the 
canibium  of  the  bundles  constantly  produces  new  xyleni,  the  merisiem  between  them 
does  the  same,  and  thus  is  formed  a  closed  ring  of  xylem  (i.e.  a  hollow  cylinder),  which 
coiilinuully  incre;iscs  in  thickness;  simultaneously  the  same  thickening-tissue  fonns 
rotfistantly  towards  the  outside  new  layers  of  phloi:m.  As  soon  .is  this  takes  place,  all 
perceptible  distinction  ceases  between  the  original  cambium  of  the  bundles  and  the  in- 
icrmetliale  secondary  meristem;  or  a  closed  cambium-ring  is  formed.  The  fibro- vascular 
mosAcs  which  arc  now  constantly  formetl  accumulate  greatly,  while  the  original  funda- 
mental tissue  diminishes  more  and  more  in  mass.  By  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
fibrv- vascular  substance  in  the  segment  of  the  stem,  the  epidermis  and  the  cortical 
panrnchyma  become  passively  extended ;  their  cells  grow  rapidly  in  a  tangential  direc- 
lif>n;  but  their  original  form  is  again  restored  as  they  become  dirided  by  radial  walls; 
atnd  thus  also  division  is  subsequently  brought  about  in  the  whole  portion  of  the  original 
fundamental  tissue  and  the  epidermis,  by  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  fibro- 
viisMilar  substance.  l*'ig.  56  (p.  6y)  represents  these  phenomena  in  the  thickened  hypo- 
cotylctlonary  segment  of  tJic  stem  of  the  sunflower ;  the  figure  however  is  equally  avail- 
Able  for  Ricinuj. 

Skct.  iS.  Laticiferoua  and  Veaioular  VesselB,  Sap-conducting  Inter- 
cellular Spaces,  Qlands. — TJIco  oih(?r  forms  of  cells  and  tissues,  those  of  which 
wc  arc  bpcakiog  occur  both  in  the  fundamentaJ  tissue  and  in  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  and  even  in  the  epidermal  system;  and  by  a  strict  carrj-ing  out  of  the 
morphology  of  tissues  these  forms  would  also  be  considered  as  constituents  of  the 
three  systems.  If  wc  nevertheless  treat  tlicra  both  separately  and  together,  the  object 
is  to  place  more  conspicuously  in  the  foregroiuid  their  prominent  physiological  pecu- 
liarities. They  show  manifold  transitions  both  to  the  forms  of  tissue  of  the  system 
within  which  they  lie,  and  among  one  anotlier.  The  more  simple  vesicular  vessels 
wiiicli  occur  especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  many  Mono- 
cotyledons differ  only  by  the  greater  length  of  the  cells  and  by  their  union  in  rows 
from  tJie  surrounding  parench)Tna-LcUs ;  when  moic  mature  the  cells  of  these  rows 
coalesce ;  the  septa  become  absorbed ;  and  thus  lohger  lubes,  mosdy  placed  near 
the  ei>idermis,  are  formed.  From  lliese  lo  die  true  laticiferous  vessels  is  only  a 
Mcp,  They  are  also  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  rectilinear  or  branched  anasto- 
mosing rows  of  cells.  These  canals,  filled  with  milky  sap,  lie  abundantly  in  the 
phlotm-poriion  of  the  bundles,  and  accompany  them  through  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
forming  in  it  a  continuous  system.  They  occur  also  in  xylem  [€,  g.  Carica),  where, 
originating  from  the  coalescence  of  parenchyma-cells,  they  form  art  envelope  round 
Hibc  vessels,  and  even  penetrate  into  the  cortex  by  means  of  the  medullary  rays ;  in 
cases  again  llicy  form  part  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  pith  or  cortex. 
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Their  walls  are  generally  very  thin  when  ihey  arise  from  ihe  coalescence  of  paren- 
chyma-cells which  has  already  taken  place  in  the  primary  meristem;  they  may,  however, 
become  thick,  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  in  many  cases  (as  Apocynaceoe 
and  Euphorbiacea;)  the  bast-fibres  themselves  become  transformed  into  laliciferous 
vessels ;  according  lo  Hanstein  it  is  even  probable  that  in  some  Aroideae  vessels  of 
the  xylem  assume  the  form  and  function  of  laliciferous  vessels.  The  morphological 
signification  of  these  organs  may  thus  be  very  various ;  physiologically  they  have 
tlxis  in  common,  that  they  contain  dissolved  and  finely  divided  substances  (emul- 
sions) which  find  in  them  open  courses  for  rapid  motion.  The  same  object  is, 
however,  also  obtained  in  the  plant  by  the  cells  pouring  out  the  substances  they 
contain  into  specially  formed  intercellular  spaces,  which,  like  the  Laliciferous  vessels, 
may  form  a  connected  system  of  channels  in  the  planL  These  also  are  produced 
sometimes  in  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue,  sometimes  in  the  xylem,  some- 
times in  the  phlo<;ra  of  the  bundles  ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  cells.  The  latex  contained  in  them 
may  be  limpid,  mucilaginous,  or  gummy  {(.g.  Araliaceac),  or  there  is  mixed  with  it  an 
emulsion  of  resin-forming  materials  (as  in  Umbellifera;) ;  or  the  passage  contains  a 
resin-producing  ethereal  oil  (as  in  Conifent),  or  other  odoriferous  and  coloured 
fluids  of  oily  nature  {e.g.  Composite,  Umbellifcrae).  Glands  are  distinguished  from 
the  latex-vessels  hitherto  mentioned  by  their  not  presenting  channels  or  systems  of 
channels,  but  being  local  formations.  Separate  cells  or  roundish  groups,  whose  par- 
lition-^^■alls  frequently  become  absorbed,  may  take  the  form  of  glands,  so  that  here 
again,  by  the  process  of  coalescence  of  cells,  arise  receptacles  for  special  substances 
(mostly  strongly  odoriferous,  viscid,  oily,  or  coloured).  Glands  may  arise  anywhere 
in  the  tissue  ;  and  if  they  belong  lo  tlie  epidermis  may  discharge  their  secretions 
outwardly. 

(a)  Laticifrroui  and  Fejuular  ^'rjjeJj  *  show,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  such 
numerous  and  various  transitions,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  able  lo  include  them 
under  a  common  term,  such  as  Latex-sacs. 

The  Cichoriaccar,  CampanulncciP,  and  Lobcliacctp  possess  very  perfectly  developed 
laticiferous  vessels,  belonging  lo  the  fibro- vascular  bundles,  which  they  accompany 
throughout  the  wlmlc  plant  as  rcticulately  anastomosing  tubes,  imbedded,  in  the  case 
of  the  CichoriacefiB  in  tlie  outer,  in  that  of  the  two  other  families  in  the  inner  phloiim- 
layer.  Their  form  is  best  recognised  by  boiling  sections  of  these  plants  for  some  minutes 
in  dilute  solution  of  pt>Lash ;  the  reticulations  are  then  clearly  recognised  in  the  trans- 
parent tissue  (Fig.  94),  and  it  is  easy  to  separate  them  entirely  in  large  pieces.  In  the 
Papayacete  (Carica  and  Vasconcclla),  the  laticiferous  vesseb,  on  the  other  hand,  run 
through  the  system  of  the  fibro-*-asciilar  bundles;  they, — 1.  *■.  the  cells  by  the  coalescence  of 
which  they  are  formed— are  repeatedly  produced  in  layers  from  the  cambium  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  xylem ;  the  pitted  and  rcticulately  thickened  wood-vessels  alter- 
nate with  them.  The  branches  of  the  laliciferous  vessels  envelope  these  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  sometimes  fim^ly  fixed  to  their  surface  ;  but  in  addition  horizontal 
branches  of  these  bundles  also  penetrate  the  medullary  rays  ;  and  these  terminate 
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»  J.  Hanstein,  Monalsbcrichte  der  Bcrl.  Afcad.  1859.— Ditto,  Die  Milchsaftgeftssc  u.  vennandten 
Organc  dcr  Riiide.  Bcilin  1864. — Dippcl,  Verhandlangen  des  natuiwi&s.  Vercios  (at  Rhcinlond  u. 
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CssbandeUystcm.     Rotterdam  1865.— Vogcl.  Jahrb.  Kir  wisscn.  Hot.  vol.  V.  p.  31. 
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lowords  the  primary  cortex  in  scattered  raniificalions  or  recurrent  knots,  as  also  in 
the  pilti  if  the  stem  is  hollow.  As  in  the  last-named  famihes,  there  is  developed  in 
the  horizonta!  partition-walls  which  the  pith-tissue  forms  at  the  origin  of  each  ieaf-stalk 
rn  the  hollow  of  tlie  stem,  a  rich  reticulation  of  laticit'erous  vessels  which  penetrates 
across  the  horizontal  partition-wall  in  countless  ramincalions  and  in  several  layers  one 
over  another,  and  connects  the  sacs  of  the  medullary  rays  and  of  the  whole  wood- 
cylinder.  In  the  PapaveraceiP  (Cheli- 
donium,  Papaver,  San^inaria)  the  lati- 
ciferous  vessels  are  also  very  perfectly 
developed  ;  they  are  not  here,  however, 
as  in  the  families  just  named,  united  in 
bond-like  groups,  but  they  run  mostly 
at  a  greater  distance  from  one  another, 
dispersed  through  the  phloem  and  the 
Mirrounding  parenchyma;  single  ones 
appear  also  in  the  pith,  but  do  not  pene- 
trate into  the  xylcm ;  lateral  out- 
growths and  cross-anastomoses  arc  found 
seldom  in  tlie  stem,  but  abundantly  in 
the  leaves,  and  especially  in  the  carpels 
in  which  close-meshed  reticulations  are 
formed  in  the  parenchymatous  funda- 
mental tissue  (Ungcr) ;  similarly  also  in 
the  cortex  of  the  root.  In  this  family, 
especially  in  the  root -parenchyma  of 
SiTvgvhfarM  carm^itrtjij,  the  origin  of  the 
Uticiferous  vcsscLs  from  the  coalescence 
of  cell-rows  (absorption  of  the  walls 
between  adjoining  cells),  may,  accord- 
ing to  Hanstein,  be  proved ;  imperfect 
unions  occur  in  this  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  sacs  appear  bead- 
shaped.  The  richly  developed  system  of 
the  laticiferous  vessels  of  the  Urtica- 
ceae.  especially  of  Ficus  and  Humulus, 
runs  in  the  cortex  in  close  proximity 
to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  bast, 
in  Ficus  also  in  the  pith,  but  not  in  the 
wood;  but  they  arc  neither  S4j  abundant 
nor  so  evidently  segmented  as  in  the 
Papaveracea*,  nor  so  regularly  combined 
Into  a  closc-meshcd  net -work  as  in  the 
Cichoriacese ;  they  rather  run  within 
each  segment  of  stem  almost  singly  and 
uninterruptedly  as  uniform  tubes,  only  occasionally  putting  forth  a  branch  or  uniting  with 
atkother  tul>e.  In  the  nodes  and  leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  they  form  numerous  rami- 
fications, sometimes  united  into  a  network  ;  or  small,  fine,  obtuse  prolongations,  as  in  the 
Cichoriacae.  In  the  thicker  leaves  of  many  figs  they  are  widely  dispersed  through  the 
parenchyma,  and  extend  to  close  beneath  the  epidermis.  The  laticiferous  vessels  of  Eu- 
phorbiaceac  arc  so  far  similar  to  these  that  they  also  belong  to  the  branched  description, 
and  are  abundantly  distributed  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue ;  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  possessing  thicker  walls,  and  l)eing  similar,  in  transverse 
section,  to  the  bast-fibres.  Developed  most  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bast-fibre-bundlcs,  they  sometimes  entirely   replace  them  {EitphorLits  spirytJeru)  \   from 
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Ihcm  they  run  into  the  cortex  and  pith,  ffirming,  especially  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem 
and  the  ciishions  of  (be  leavc&,  numerous  raiiiificatiuns.  Still  more  similar  to  the 
bost-fibrcs  arc  the  laticiferous  vessels  of  the  Asclepiadae  and  Apocynaccac ;  some  are 
pointed  at  both  ends ;  sometimes  also  they  have,  like  them,  thickened  and  character- 
istically striated  walls ;  they  are  found  sometimes  actually  in  the  place  of  true  bast- 
fibres,  sometimes  united  with  them  into  one  bundle  (of  the  phloem),  or  surrounding 
them.  In  these  cases  it  is  therefore  by  the  presence  of  the  latex  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  metamorphosed  bast-elements  to  true  laticiferous  vessels  is  esta- 
blished; the  more  milky  their  contents,  the  thinner  becomes  the  wall  (Hanstcin,  /,  r. 
p.  2 1  J.  To^'Cther  with  these  simple  fibre-like  tubes,  branched  and  anastomrsing  ones 
are,  however,  also  found,  especially  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  the  pilh,  and  the  cortex 
{Nerium  OlranHer).  In  the  Aroidci  laticiferous  vessels  united  into  a  network  occur 
in  the  libro-vascular  bundles  and  the  fundamental  tissue;  but  some  genera,  as  Caladium 
and  Arum,  exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  laticiferous  tubes  running  within  the  xylem, 
which,  from  their  position  and  partly  from  their  structure,  must  be  considered  as 
metamorphosed  spiral  vessels ;  but  in  the  fundamental  tissue  there  also  occur  simple 
broad  tubes  similar  to  these.  In  the  genus  Acer  the  sieve-tubes  are  transformed  into 
laticiferous  vessels,  as  is  inferred  from  their  position  in  the  phloem  and  the  structure 
of  their  walls. 

The  vesicular  vessels  discovered  by  Hansiein  in  species  of  Allium  resemble  sieve- 
lubes  in  form  if  not   in  position ;   they  contain  (evidently  at  least  in  the  bulbs  of 

A.  Cepa]  latex,  and  in  some  other  respects  resemble 
the  more  simple  laticiferous  vessels  of  Dicotyledons. 
They  consist  of  long  broad  cells  which  touch  one 
another  at  their  broad  ends  and  there  have  sieve- 
like or  latticed  septa  ;  where  two  vessels  are  in  lateral 
contact,  the  longitudinal  walls  have  also  a  pitted 
structure  similar  to  the  sieve-tubes  (Fig.  95);  the 
perforation  of  the  septa,  i.  r.  the  formation  of  open 
pores,  is,  however,  doubtful  in  the  species  of  .Allium. 
These  vcsjcular  vessels  penneate  the  scales  of  the 
bulb;  at  their  base  they  anastomose,  like  those 
of  the  foliage -leaves  and  flower-stalks,  inti>  long 
nearly  parallel  rows,  which  are  generally  separated 
from  the  epidermis  by  1-5  layers  of  cells.  Similar 
rows  arc  formed  by  the  vesicular  vessels  of  Amaryl- 
lideac  (Narcissus,  Leucujum,  Galanthus);  lliey  re- 
semble, however,  the  laticiferous  vessels  in  this, 
that  the  septa  of  the  rows  of  cells  become  partially, 
sometuncs  entirely,  absorbed;  but  their  latex  is  not 
milky,  and  contains  numerous  needle-like  crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate  (raphidcs).  To  these  must  be 
added  numerous  other  structures  in  Monocoty- 
ledons which  bear  scarcely  any  other  resemblance 
to  laticiferous  vessels ;  in  some  genera  of  LUiacex 
(Scitla,  Omithogalum,  Muscari)  the  vesicular  vessels 
often  form  shorter  interrupted  rows  of  cells,  and 
in  the  bulbs  themselves  larger  isi'ilated  paren- 
chyma-cells, similar  to  the  former  in  containing  raphides.  That  the  cells  containing 
niphides  can,  however,  actually  unite  into  tubes,  which  morphologically  altogether 
resemble  laticiferous  vessels,  is  shown  in  the  Commelynaceir.  Here  rows  of  cells  which 
are  early  distinguished  fron)  those  which  surround  them  by  containing  raphides  arise  in 
the  young  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  intemodcs  and  leaves ;  they  no 
longer  divide;  while  their  neighbours  continue  to  become  shorter  by  septa,  they  remain 
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IJ5W,  and  their  septa  become  absorbed,  according  lo  Hanstcin,  by  the  growth  of  the 
Kile  organ,  by  which  the  cells  are  extended.  Thus  long  continuous  tubes,  filled 
with  raphidcs  of  enormous  length,  arise  otrt  of  the  rows  of  cells  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  containing  crystals. 

(b)  The  term  GAiW/^  is  applied  to  single  cells  or  groups  of  cells  which  are 
strikingly  distinguished  by  their  contents  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  especially  when 
they  contain  odoriferous,  strong  tasting,  coloured,  oily,  or  resinous  substances,  which 
find  no  further  use  in  changes  connected  with  nutrition  or  growth.  Usually  the  cell- 
waDs  also  show  certain  diflerenccs  from  those  of  the  adjoining  cells,  or  they  directly  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  the  cavity  and  of  the  secretion  which  it  contains,  they  them- 
selves becoming  absorbed.  A  sharp  boun- 
dary-line can  hardly  be  drawn,  especially 
between  unicellular  glands  and  single  cells 
with  peculiar  contents  (r.^if.  tannin,  crystals) 
dispersed  through  the  tissue.  It  is  more 
sharply  markeil  in  those  that  are  compound ; 
in  them  the  mass  of  tissue  which  contains 
the  products  of  secretion  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  peculiarly  developed  byers,  by 
which  the  whole  fs  clearly  marked  off  and 
individualised  from  the  surrounding  tissue; 
while  generally  the  proper  gland-tissue, 
surrounded  by  it,  is  at  length  absorbed, 
and  forms  a  cavity  filled  by  the  products  of 
iibsi^rption  of  the  cell-walls,  and  by  the 
coalescing  cell-contents.  The  secretion 
may  r<jUcct  in  the  interior  of  the  gland 
itself,  as  oil  of  camphor  in  single  cells  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  Camphara 
o^cinarum^  oil  of  citron  in  the  cavities  of 
the  large  compound  glands  in  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  species  of  Citrus;  or  it  may  be  dis- 
diarged  exlemalty,  like  the  viscid  excretion 

of  the  epidermis  on  the  stem  of  Lychtm  vhtaria,  the  nectar  of  many  nectaries,  and 
the  blastocolla  of  the  viscid  hairy  covering  of  many  leaf-buds  (*•/*/*•  irtfra). 

Glands  may  be  classified  according  to  their  position  as  internal  (i.  r.  lying  in  the 

lienor  of  the  tissue),  and  superficial;  but  doubtful  Instances  occur.     In  both  cases  the 

land  may  consist  of  a  single  cell  or  a  group  of  cells.  Instances  of  internal  simple  glands 
arc  the  camphor-cells  just  mentioned,  those  of  rhubarb  containing  chr>'sophane,  the 

im-cells  of  Cactacex,  orchis  tubers  (salep),  and  the  crystalliferous  cells  whose  cavity 
itains  mucilaginous  substances  together  with  masses  of  crystals  (sect.  ii).     Internal 

tmpound  glands  are,  on  the  other  hand,  tbo^  that  contain  essential  oils  in  the  rind 
of  the  fhiits  of  Citrus,  as  well  as  those  covered  only  Viy  the  epidermis  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  of  Dittomnui  FrnxinfUtt,  The  former  are  to  be  recognised,  even  in  the 
yfiong  ovary,  as  roundish  groups  of  cells,  the  contents  of  which  arc  distinguished  by 
turbid  protoplasm  and  small  drops  of  oil;  the  walls  of  these  cells  soon  swell,  then 
^cc(*me  fluid,  and  thus  form  a  spacious  spherical  space  filled  with  mucilage  and  drops 
essential  oil  suspended  in  it.     The  layers  of  cells  that  surround  the  cavity  fonn  an 

iTclnpe,  which  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue.  The  formation  of  the 
internal  glands  of  Dictamnus  (Kig.  96  c)  commences  with  only  two  cells,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  young  epidermis,  the  other  to  the  next  layer  of  parenchyma ;  the  former 
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■  Hs  port  tm>  byers  <4  oefis  the  outer  of  m^uA  (J)  tanas  a  comtiaaXion 
of  Che  tfidtram,  wlulc  Oie  maer  (e)  ooalribiites  to  the  fofMkm  of  Ite  tnne  of  thr 
ffaad,  vliidu  in  its  principal  mns,  oasinata  hj  divisioM  of  the  t«o  molhcr^celb  of 
the  gftaod  (/  /) ;  the  csvdofibi^  laf«r  of  the  gluid  is  here  leitdy  developed,  as  is 
jtumn  ia  Vig,  »6  / .  C  On  the  fkTwer-ftalhs,  bracts,  and  scpok  vl  the  aam  pfant  are 
foroied  bTse  fiesnlc  or  sfaortijr  stalked  glands  of  somenhat  oroid  fonn.  bcariag  at 
their  apt%  a  siagle  hah*  (Fi^  96  ^).  Tlwf  always  arise,  as  Ranter  fas  sfaowB,  frooi 
a  idnffe  ceD  of  the  yooDc  epidermis  vhicfa  drridcs  6rst  verticallf  then 
(Fig.  96,  A) ;  thus  two  tefcn  are  formed,  the  outer  of  wUch  uptmts  a 
of  the  epidermis,  while  the   toner  produces,  by  farther  dmsaona»  the  tissue  of 
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gland  fBj ;  in  the  further  course  of  development,  the  whole  substance  of  the  gland  now 
becomes,  as  it  were,  forced  outwards  above  the  surface  of  the  organ  (C);  and  when, 
finally,  the  secreting  tissue  is  absorbed,  a  cavity  is  formed  filled  with  mucilage  and  drops  of 
essential  oil,  and  now  surrounded  only  by  the  continuation  of  the  epidermis.  Whether 
the  substance  t)t'  the  gland  is  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  hair  which  it  bears 
must  remain  undecided ;  it  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  gland  should  be  termed  an 
internal  or  an  external  one.  Similar  to  glands  in  their  origin  are  the  giim-passagcs  and 
gummy  swellings  of  diseased  stone-fruit,  tiregorieff  found  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
the  gum  in  them  to  be  principally  the  soft  bast  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  per- 
meate the  fruit-pulp ;  the  cell-walU  become  absorbed  after  they  have  swelled  up,  indefi- 
nitely bounded  cavities  filled  with  gum  are  thus  formed,  which  sometimes  exude  their  con- 
tents externally  through  the  flesli  of  the  fruit  when  the  prcniuction  of  gum  is  excessive. 
Under  the  head  oK  Superficial  Glands  should  perhajw  be  included  all  those  which 
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discharge  their  secretion  immediately  outwards,  as  the  groups  of  cells  which  secrete  the 
nectar  of  many  nectaries,  e.g.  those  at  the  base  of  the  petals  of  Fritilhna  imprriuHs,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary  of  Nicotiana.  The  superficial  glands  are  represented  frequently 
and  in  many  different  forms  by  glandular  hairs,  to  which  a  large  number  of  leaves  and 
stems  owe  their  viscid  character,  and  many  Icaf-buds  their  gummy  or  balsamic  coatings. 
Not  unfrequently  odoriferous  viscid  sul>stanccs  collect  in  the  globular  terminal  cells  or 
knobs  of  simple  glandular  hairs;  in  other  cases  the  odoriferous  oily  secretion  penetrates 
through  the  cell-wall,  and  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  bladders^  collecting  beneath  it 
as  a  clear  fluid,  while  the  cells  which  produce  it  partially  or  entirely  disappear,  as  in 
Salvia,  Cannabis,  and  Humulus  (the  last  on  the  perianth  of  the  female  flowers).  We  are 
indebted  to  a  careful  work  of  J.  Hanstein's'  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  glandular 
hairs  on  the  leaf-buds  of  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  The  parts  of  the  bud  are  coated 
by  a  gummy  siibstancc,  or  one  composed  of  gum-mucilage  and  drops  of  balsam,  which  he 
calls  Blastocolla,  while  the  glandular  hairs  which  produce  them  he  terms  Colletcrs. 
These  multicellular  shortly  stalked  hairs  springing  from  an  epidcnnal  cell  may  expand 
upwards  in  a  strap-shaped  manner  (Rumex),  or  nnay  bear  cells  arranged  in  a  fan  on  a 
kind  of  mid-rib  (Cunonia,  Coffea),  or  may  form  spherical  or  club-shaped  knots  {Rihej 
jangvitteumj  Syringa  tmlgar'u) ;  in  Platanus  aeerifolia  branched  rows  of  cells  occur,  the 
roundish  tenninal  cells  of  which  become  glandular.  The  colleters  attain  their  full 
development  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  bud,  when  the  leaf-structures  and  portion 
of  the  stem  out  of  which  they  spring  are  still  very  young,  and  consist  of  tissue  which 
Is  yet  scarcely  differentiated.  They  are  borne  especi.illy  by  the  enveloping  scales  of 
the  leaf-buds  (Aesculus),  by  the  stipules  which  precede  the  leaves  in  development 
(Cunonia,  Viola,  Prunus),  the  ochrcx  (Polygonum),  or  the  young  leaves  themselves 
(Ribcs,  Syringa).  The  secretion  of  the  colleters  is  a  watery  mucilage  in  Polygonum, 
in  the  rest  it  is  mixed  with  drops  of  balsam  (resin).  Gum-mucilage  always  arises 
from  the  conversion  of  a  membranous  layer  lying  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  col- 
letcr,  the  sul>stance  of  which  swells  on  addition  of  water,  and  raises  the  cuticle  in 
places  into  small  bladders  (Rumex),  or  detaches  it  continuously  from  the  hair  as  a 
lArge  bladder;  finally  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  the  mucilage  escapes  and  envelopes  the 
buds  ;  the  uninjured  inner  layer  of  cell-wall  can,  on  its  part,  form  a  cuticle,  beneath 
wliich  a  membranous  layer  again  separates,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  Where  kdsam 
is  also  excreted,  it  may  be  recognised  even  in  the  cells  of  the  hair;  but  it  appears 
outside  the  cell-wall  in  drops  as  a  deposit  in  the  mucilage,  or  forms  the  principal 
mass  of  the  secTetion,  Frequently  also  the  young  epidermis  itself  lietween  the  colleters 
participates  in  these  pmcesses  (Polygonacea,  Cunonia) ;  or  these  latter  are  entirely 
absent,  and  the  blastocolla  is  produced  exclusively  from  the  epidermis;  thus  arises,  for 
instance,  the  greenish  balsam  on  the  bud-scales  and  foliage-leaves  of  poplars. 

(c)  TAf  Sap-conducting  IntcrceiJu/nr  Pajsngej'K  It  has  already  been  explained  in 
Kig.  66  (p.  76),  that  the  *  resin  passages'  are  intercellular  spaces,  arising  xisually  from 
the  separation  of  four  cells;  and  they  generally  acquire  a  peculiar  morphological 
character  from  the  fact  that  the  cells  remain  for  a  considerable  time  capable  of  division, 
and,  ot»eying  a  common  law  of  growth,  fonn  groups  the  arrangement  of  which  may 
differ  essentially  from  those  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  development  of  the 
cell-walls  is  also  different,  as  occurs  especially  in  the  resin -passages  in  the  wood  of 
Conifcnc.  Here  the  cells  which  surround  the  passage  are  originally  like  pitted  tra- 
cbeYdes;  but  their  walls  remain  thin  and  unlignificd,  their  cavity  enlarges,  and  their  ori- 
ginal position  is  obliterated  by  their  growth.  The  contents  of  the  cells  which  enclose 
ibe  passage  are  more  or  lei^s  like  those  of  the  passage  itself,  since  they  escape  from  the 
one  into  the  other.  In  Helianthus  and  other  Compositie  it  is  a  yellow  or  red  intensely 
odoriferous  oil ;  in  Umbcllifcruc  a  mixture  of  gum-mucilage  and  oily  or  resinous  sub- 


'  Ueberdie  Organs  der  Hart*  und  Schlcimabsof>derung  in  den  lAubknospen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  ]R68. 
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stances  (^m-resin) ;  in  Conifcnr  and  Tcrehinthnccfl?  a  clear  balsam,  which  hardens, 
exposure  to  the  air,  intu  a  firm  rvsin. 

The  rcsin-passajses  run  mtwtly  in  straight  lines,  or  follow  the  course  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles ;  apparently  they  only  rarely  anastomose.  They  so  far  resemble  the 
simpler  laliciferous  vessels,  that  they  may  also  form  continuous  systems  running  through 
the  whole  plant.  When  they  occur  in  the  parcncliyma  of  the  cortex  and  the  pith  which 
is  formed  from  the  primary  meristem,  they  are  mostly  distributed  at  nearly  equal  disUinces 
through  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  forming  a  circle;  when  produced  in  phloem 
or  xylem,  they  may  recur  periodically  as  elements  of  this  system,  and,  so  to  speak,  be 
formed  in  layers,  i.e.  in  concentric  circles,  as,  e.g.  in  the  wood  of  Pinus,  and  in  the 
phloem  of  Coussonia. 

The  occurrence  of  these  passages  is  limited  to  certain  groups;  they  are  found  in 
a  hi^h  state  of  development  in  Conifcrx  and  Cycadc3>,  Terebinthaccv,  Umbelliiene, 
Araliacca:,  and  Compositie. 
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FlU.  97-— TraniTimc  sccttMi  of  realn-paua|[ei  |/i  *t  the  b«<c  nT  «  Ant  jv»r'%  tiranch  at  Piitui 
pttnanci  lyinK  >b  ttx  pcriyhery  nf  the  phb  u«-  ipnl-TewcU  of  a  Alvo-vajWulAr  t-miitlci ;  al  «4  i' 
■Dl  tafcm  itlart!.  titti  llir  rrlK  Hntlnrri  fnf  <i«  iarmxHem  arc  lhi9'«.  thi^lr  iralh  luiving  b«coiut  wpiii 
B  cp'ou^juf  rckln-ccll^,  n<Hf-TiiLiiit;  a  pu»ai;c  i>r  •■  incdltltiiTy  nyl,  £  p>tn  of  tllcnpndconiaiitlnic  ■  i 
cclb  coauinlii^  itar\ti  \-*m],  ri<fmine  in  ihc  wood  «  aonc  lumini;  in  a  UBKcotial  lUrcctton  from  nnc  i 

Wien  the  passages  lie  in  a  tissue  which  undergoes  rapid  growtli  in  diameter,  they 
not  unfrcquently  attain  a  considerable  size  in  this  same  direction  ;  as,  e.j(.  in  the  primary 
cortex  and  leaf  of  Pinus  (Fig.  60,  A),  Cycas,  &c.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  tissue  in  diameter  is  inconsiderable,  as  in  the  wood  of  Pinus,  the  intereclIuLir  space 
which  has  become  enlarged  into  a  passage  remains  also  small  (Fig.  97,  B,  Qg).  In  the 
pith  of  the  first-year's  twigs  of  Pinus  groups  of  cells  arc  also  found  which  resemble,  in 
contents  and  form,  the  environing  cells  of  resin -passages,  but  do  not  separate  fixim  one 
another,  and  thus  do  not  form  a  p;issagc.  In  this  case  the  wood  which  is  already  formed 
prevents  a  subsequent  extension  of  the  pith  in  diameter,  and  thus  the  space  is  wanting 
which  would  be  necessary  to  the  formation  ot"  the  intercellular  space  (Tig.  97,  yf,  D), 
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SiCT.  19.  The  Primary  Meristem  and  tho  Apical  Coll  *. — At  ihe  growing 
ends  of  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  forms  of  cell-iissue  hilhcrlo  described  do  not 
yet  exist ;  here  is  found  a  unifonn  tissue,  the  cells  of  whicli  are  all  capable  of 
division,  rich  in  proioplasin,  with  thin  and  smooth  walls,  and  containing  no  coarse 
granules.  This  tissue  is  termed  Primary  Meristem ;  it  is  a  meristem  because  all 
the  cells  are  capable  of  division,  and  must  be  considered  primary  (rather,  perhaps, 
proto-meristem)  because  it  presents  the  primary  condition  of  the  tissue,  out  of 
which  the  different  forms  of  the  permanent  tissue  are  successively  formed  by 
differentiation.  If  the  structure  of  the  plum  is  in  general  simple,  as  in  Algce  and 
Characeie,  the  cell-forms  arising  from  the  primary  meristem  only  differ  slightly 
from  one  another.  If  the  plant  belongs  to  a  higher  type,  as  in  Vascular  Cryp- 
ingams  and  Phanerogams,  from  the  uniform  undifferentiated  primary  meristtm 
proceeding  from  the  growing  apex  layers  of  tissue  of  a  different  character  first 
originate,  within  whicli,  by  further  development  of  their  cells  (at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  the  primary  meristem),  the  different  cell-forms  of  the  epidermal 
and  fundamental  tissue,  as  well  as  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  finally  arise. 
The  differentiation  takes  place  so  gradually,  and  at  such  a  different  time  in  tlie 
various  layers  of  the  tissue,  that  no  definite  limitation'  of  the  primary  meristem 
proceeding  from  the  apex  is  possible.  As  growth  proceeds  at  tlie  end  of  shoots, 
leaves,  and  roots,  portions  of  the  primary  meristem  become  gradually  transformed 
farther  backwards  into  permanent  tissue ;  but  the  primary  meristem  is  always  again 
(enewed  by  the  pro<liJctiou  of  new  cells  close  to  the  apex.  Nevertheless  whole 
organs,  the  apical  growth  of  which  soon  ceases,  may  at  first  consist  entirely  of 
primar)*  meristem,  which  finally  passes  over  altogether  into  permanent  tissue,  so 
that  no  primary  meristem  is  left.  Kxamples  of  ihis  arc  famished  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fruit  of  i^Iosses,  of  the  sporangia  of  Ferns,  and  even  of  most 
leaves  and  fruits  of  Phanerogams. 

The  terminal  portion  of  an  organ  with  permanent  apical  growth,  consisting 
entirely  of  jjrinury  meristem,  is  termed  lijo  Pmurium  V^^eUtiioriis  ;  not  unfrcquenlly 
(but  by  no  means  always)  it  projects  as  a  conical  elongation,  and  is  in  this  case 
distinguished  as  the  Vegetative  Cone. 

The  production  and  renewal  of  the  primary  meristem  commence  with  the 
cells  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  pumium  vegeifUiom's ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  happens,  two  extreme  cases  may  be  distinguished,  which  are  however  unitctl  by 
iransitionai  forms.  In  the  one  case,  the  usual  one  with  Cryptogams  though  not 
without  exception,  Ihc  whole  of  Ihe  ceils  of  tlie  primary  meristem  trace  their  origin 
back  to  a  single  mother-cell,  l>*ing  at  the  apex  of  the  punclum  vegesatumis  and 
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caHed  the  Apical  CtlL  In  some  Cr^'ptogams,  on  ihe  oibcr  band,  and  in  Phanero- 
gams, there  is  no  single  apical  cell  of  this  character.  Even  when  a  eel!  lies  at 
tho  apex,  il  is  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  distinguished  by  its  greater  size;  and, 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  it  cannot  be  recognised  as  the  single  original 
mother-cell  of  all  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristcm,  nor  even  of  a  definite  layer. 
We  may  distinj^ish,  therefore,  between  the  Pumlum  Vegtiaihnis  with  and  without 
an  Apical  Cell. 

(a)  Purutum  V^gttationis  with  an  Apical  Cell.     The  formation  of  the  primary 
men'stem  out  of  the  apical  cell  may  be  brought  about,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 

in  different  ways»  but  it  generally  results  from  the  re- 
peated rhythmical  division  of  each  apical  cell  into  two 
unequal  daughter-cells.  One  of  the  two  daughter- 
cells  remains  from  the  first  similar  to  the  moiher- 
ccll  (the  apical  cell),  and  includes  the  apex;  it  is 
immediately  enlarged  by  growth  till  it  equals  the  pre- 
vious apical  cell  in  size,  and  then  again  divides,  and 
so  on.  This  process  produces  the  appearance  as  if 
the  apical  cell  always  remained  intact ;  and  ibis  has 
been  assumed  in  ordinary  language,  although  the 
apical  cell  existing  at  any  time  is  only  a  daughter-cell 
of  the  preceding  one.  The  other  daughter-cell  on  the 
other  hand  appears  from  the  first  like  a  piece  cut  off 
from  tlie  back  or  side  of  the  apical  cell,  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  disc  or  angular  plate,  and  is  hence  called 
the  Segment^.  In  the  simplest  case  the  segment  may, 
on  its  part^  remain  umlivided ;  and  then  the  whole 
tissue  which  is  produced  from  the  apical  cell  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  thread  or  row  of  cells,  as 
in  some  Algre,  Fungus-hyphce,  and  hairs.  But  gene- 
rally the  segment  is  also  again  divided  into  two  cells, 
each  of  which  again  breaks  up  into  two,  and  this  pro- 
cess is  mostly  repeated  many  limes  in  the  daughter- 
cells,  until  a  more  or  less  extensive  mass  of  tissue  is 
I..C  *-A  br^ch  n»  ih.  ,h,ii.m.  or  pfoduced  from  tiie  segment.  The  primary  meristem 
frr^^^'rTcnr.uuiilt^^t     now  consists  of  such  portions  of  tissue.   A  very  simple 


'  The  portions  of  wall  which  enclose  a  segment-cell  are  differcot  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
and  behave  diffcxently  in  their  subsequent  growth.  Each  segment  possesses  two  walls  which  were 
originan>-  divlslon-walU  of  the  apical  cell;  they  arc  generally  parallel  to  one  another,  and  are  callctl 
the  Principal  vxilh  of  the  segment :  the  older  faces  the  base,  ihc  younger  the  apex  oi  the  organ. 
Aiiolher  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  segment  is  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  apical  cell ;  it  may  be 
termed  the  Outer  wail  of  the  segment.  Where  the  segments  arise  as  transverse  discs  of  an  apical 
cell,  ihe  process  is  very  complicated,  from  the  segmentation  taking  place  on  two  or  three  sides;  the 
segments  have  in  thi«  case  also  stdc-walls  as  well  as  the  two  principal  walls  and  the  outer  wall, 
which  intersect  at  oblique  angles  within  and  below.  The  sidc-walls  are  portions  of  the  principal 
walls  of  older  adjoining  segments,  which  are  always  bnundcd  by  the  youngest  partition-wall  of  the 
Apical  cellj  and  this  is  at  the  some  time  the  youngest  principal  wall- 
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apical  ctll,  here  very  large  (j),  growing  straight  out  from  its  base,  is  divided  by  septa 
( /*.  /*),  and  thus  forms  the  segments  which  lie  in  a  row  one  over  another ;  but 
each  of  tliese  last  is  again  immediately  brokon  up  by  a  st'pmm  (//",  //*)  into 
two  disc-shaped  cells,  and  in  each  of  these  there  arise  numerous  small  cells  by 
the  formation  of  vertical  and  afterwards  horizontal  walls  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
figure),  further  back  from  the  apex ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  how  the  whole  branch 
is  built  up  of  portions  of  tissue,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  single  seg- 
ment. The  same  takes  place  on  the  lateral  branchlets  (.r,  _>■),  which  in  this  case 
arise  originally  from  lateral  protuberances  from  the  apical  celL  These  processes 
are  remarkably  dearly  seen  in  Stypocaulon,  in  the  first  place  because  only  one 
row  of  segments  is  formed  lying  one  over  another,  and  in  the  second  place  be- 
cause the  segments  themselves  are  transformed  into  portions  of  tissue  without  at 
the  same  lime  growing,  as  is  usually  the  case ;  distortions  often  occur  from  the 
growth  of  the  segments,  which  render  difficult  an  investigation  of  the  processes 
of  division. 

Figs.  99  and  100  show  us  a  case  in  which  the  apical  cell  is  divided  aUernak-ly 
right  and  left  by  oblique  walls  so  as  to  produce  two  rows  of  segments  attached 
to  one  another  in  a  zigzag  manner  by  their  inner  and  lower  sides,  but  separated 
lo  some  distance  in  front;  in  the  angle  which  the  two  youngest  segments  enclose 
lies  the  apical  cell  (j).  Fig.  99  shows  the  end  of  a  shoot  of  A/e/zgtria  furcaia 
in  the  act  of  bifurcation  ;  each  fork  ends  in  an  apical  cell  \s)\  the  segments  and 
the  masses  of  tissue  which  are  formed  from  them  are  drawn  jusi  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye  under  the  microscope  in  the  superficial  view  of  the  (lat  strap-shaped 
shoot  But  from  the  course  of  the  cell-walls  and  the  resulting  group'mg  of  cells 
around  the  apical  cell  the  diagram  represented  in  Fig.  100,  A^  is  deduced,  in 
which  the  distortions  of  the  cell-walls  occasioned  by  growdi  arc  omitted,  and 
hence  genetic  relationships  are  represented  more  clearly.  For  further  information 
Fig.  100,  B^  is  added,  which  also  represents  diagrammatically  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  apical  region,  at  right  angles  lo  the  broad  surface  of  the  strap- 
shaped  shoot.  This  longitudinal  section  bisects,  behind  the  apical  cell,  the  central 
ncr^"e  (Fig.  99,  «,  «'),  which  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  while  the  lateral 
expansions  of  tlie  shoot  are  only  one  layer  in  thickness.  The  origin  of  the  tissue 
is  now  clear  from  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  100,  A  and  B,  if  it  is  observed  in  the 
first  place  that  the  portions  of  the  surface  indicated  by  ot,  /i,  o^  py  and  y  arc  the 
segments  of  the  apical  cell  (j)  which  were  formed  successively  in  the  same  order, 
63  that  m  represents  the  oldest,  q  the  youngest  segment.  From  each  segment  a 
small  piece  is  at  first  cut  off  behind  by  a  wall  oblique  to  the  axis  of  Lite  shoot ; 
from  the  zigzag  row  of  these  inner  divisions  arises  the  mirl-rib  of  the  shoot» 
which  attains  a  tliickncss  of  several  layers  of  cells,  each  division  first  of  all 
jplitting  up  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot  into  two  cells  lying  one 
over  another ;  each  of  these  cells  on  its  side  again  divides  in  the  same  manner. 
Divisions  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot  (Fig.  100.  7?)  are  then  also 
fortned  in  the  uppermost  an<l  undermost  of  the  cells  produced  in  this  way ;  an 
oQter  small-celled  layer  (covering  the  upper  and  imder  side)  becomes  formed  on 
the  mid-rib,  surrounding  an  inner  bundle  which  consists  of  longer  cells.  While 
the  iK>8tcrior  sections  of  the  segment  produce  the  tissue  of  the  nerve,  the  tissue 
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of  the  flat  lateral  portion  (Fig.  99.//')  proceeds  from  the  sections  in  front  whici 
face  iho  margin  of  the  shoot ;  and  this  tissue  is  only  one  cell-layer  in  thickness, 
no  division  taking  place  in  it  parallel  to  the  surface  of  ibe  shooL  All  the  divisions 
in  these  marginal  sections  of  the  segment  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  shoot,  and  arc  produced  by  the  marginal  section  first  of  all 
breaking  up  into  two  cells  l>'ing  close  to  one  another  (cf.  Fig.  100,  A,  o),  each 
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of  which  then  forms  several  shorter  ccUs  by  repeated  bipartkion,  and  these  may 
again  undergo  further  division  according  to  the  activity  of  the  growth.  In  general 
the  first  divisions  only  of  the  segment  arc  constant  ;  the  furiher  course  of  cell- 
muUiplicaiion  is,  according  to  the  minute  investigations  of  Kny,  subject  to  many 
deviations.  Since  the  tissue  which  is  produced  from  the  marginal  sections  assumes 
a  prominent  position  during  growth,  it  results  that  the  apical  cell  lies,  with  the 
youngest  segments,  in  a  depression  of  the  outline  of  the  shoot ;  and  thus  we  have 
here  a  simple  example  of  the  depression  of  the  puncium  vegtiationis  in  the  tissue 
which  grows  more  luxuriantly  around  it,  such  as  often  occurs  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  Fucaccx,  Ferns,  and  Phanerogams.     The  differentialiou  of  tlie  tissue  out 
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of  which  the  shoot  of  M<tzgtria  furcata  is  built  up  does  not  attain  a  high 
degree ;  the  pcrreclly  developed  cells  of  the  margin  and  of  the  mid-rib  are  only 
slightly  different  from  one  another ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  differen- 
tiation is  brought  about  very  early,  even  in  the  first  di\ision  of  the  segment, 
so  that  the  marginal  tissue  and  the  latest  continuation  of  the  mid-rib  can  be 
followed  close  up  to  the  apical  cell.  Fig.  loo,  C,  finally,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  mode  of  formation  of  a  new  apical  cell  out  of  a  cell  of  the 
meristem,  a  case  which  occurs  often  enough  in  Mosses  and  higlier  Cryptogams ; 
while  the  thallome  of  StjTiocauIon  (Fig.  98)  shows  how  the  a[>ical  cell  of  the 
lateral  shoot  grows  immediately  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  principal  process  as 
a  lateral  protuberance,  which  is  then  cut  off  by  a  wall.  In  Metzgcria  furcaia, 
as  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  Hofmeister,  Kny,  and  M  tiller,  it  appears  that  the 
origin  of  a  new  apical  cell  may  be  brought  about  in  a  different  manner  j  Fig.  100, 
C,  shows  Uie  case  described  by  Kny,  In  the  third-youngest  segment  (o),  which  is 
formed  from  tlie  apical  cell  (x),  the  customary  separation  into  a  nerve-mother-cell 
and  a  di\*ision  belonging  to  the  margin  of  the  tissue  has  first  taken  place ;  the 
latter  then  breaks  up,  as  is  usually  the  case,  into  two  cells  lying  close  to  one 
another;  but  the  new  apical  cell  is  constituted  by  the  appearance  of  a  curved 
wall  in  one  of  these  marginal  cells  of  the  second  rank;  and  this  wall  comes 
into  contact  behind  wilh  the  previous  one,  thus  cutting  out  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  (2),  which  assumes  at  once  the  function  of  the  apical  cell  of  a  new  shoot. 
(We  sliall  recur,  in  Chap.  Ill,  to  this  case  of  spurious  dichotomy.) 

In  the  Equisctaccse  and  many  Ferns,  the  axis  of  the  shoot  terminates  in  a 
comparatively  very  large  apical  cell,  which  is  bounded  by  four  walls — an  oute^  one 
overarching  the  apex,  spherically  triangular,  and  free,  and  three  converging  obliquely 
below  and  witliin,  which  form  at  the  same  lime  the  upper  principal  walls  of  the 
youngest  segment  (Fig.  xoi,  ^1,  D)\  the  apical  cell  has  hence  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  wilh  spherical  base  turned  upwards. 
The  three  plane  principal  walls  of  the  apical  cell  are  of  different  age;  one  is 
always  the  oldest,  one  younger,  and  the  third  the  youngest.  The  next  division- 
wall  arises  in  the  apical  cell,  and  is  parallel  to  the  oldest  wall ;  a  segment  is  formed 
bounded  by  two  triangular  principal  walls,  an  arched  outer  wall,  and  two  nearly 
oblong  side-walls 'j  after  the  apical  cell  has  again  grown  to  its  original  size  a 
second  division  follows  parallel  to  the  next-younger  principal  wall,  which  is 
followed  again,  after  fresh  renc*wal  of  the  apical  cell,  by  a  division  parallel  to 
the  youngest  principal  wall.  Three  segments  are  now  formed,  placed  somewhat 
hkc  the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase ;  each  is  in  contact  wilh  a  principal  wall  of 
llie  apical  cell ;  and  in  this  manner  the  divisions  are  repeated ;  and  since  each 
segment  takes  in  a  third  of  a  circuit  of  the  winding  staircase,  the  segments  out 
of  which  the  stem  is  buik  up  all  lie  in  three  straight  rows  parallel  to  the  axis,  each 
embracing  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  In  Fig.  loi,  B  and  C,  the  segments 
arc  numbered  /,  //,  ///,  &c..  according  to  the  order  of  their  formation,  and  are 
represented  as  they  appear  when  the  apex  of  the  slem  is  scon  from  above  and 


'  These  side-walls  arc  pieces  of  the   principal  walls   of  ihc  previously   existing    adjoining 
bCgtnoits  u  L!>  keen  in  U  and  C 
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without  (not  in  transverse  section),  or  as  if  the  arched  surface  of  the  apex  were 
removed  and  spread  out  Hat.  If  the  segments  are  followed  according  to  the 
order  of  their  numbering,  and  the  path  thus  described  is  indicated  by  a  continuous 
line,  a  spiral  is  obtained,  which  is  in  reality  an  ascending  spiral  line,  because  each 
segment  lies  higher  tlian  the  older  ones,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  soi,  3^  where, 
however,  only  two  rows  of  segments  are  to  be  seen  from  without  The  formation 
of  tissue  begins  by  each  segment  breaking  up,  soon  after  its  production,  into  iwo 
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equal  platcSi  a  division-wall  springing  up  parallel  to  the  principal  walls,  indicated 
in  Bf  Cy  and  Dhy  i,  i.  Since  in  each  of  these  two  half-segments  which  lie  one  on 
another  the  further  processes  are  almost  exactly  the  same,  it  is  necessar)'  to  keep 
in  view  only  one  half.  Each  half  of  the  segment  becomes  divided  first  of  all  by  a 
vertical  curved  wall,  which  meets  internally  a  side-wall,  externally  the  centre  of  tlie 
outer  wall  of  the  segment.  Since  three  segments  compose  one  section  of  the  stem, 
and  each  half-segment  breaks  up  in  this  manner  into  two  cells,  the  section  of 
the  stem  now  appears  as  if  composed  of  six  cells  or  sextants,  whose  walls  are 
placed  nearly  radially,  forming  a  six-rayed  star,  as  is  shown  in  the  transverse  section 
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Fig.  xoi,  E,  Hence  the  walls  by  which  this  division  is  brought  about  are  called 
sexlant-walls;  in  C  and  D  they  arc  indicated  by  the  figure  3.  The  sextant-cells 
arc  still  further  broken  up  by  vertical  walls  into  an  outer  larger  and  an  inner  smaller 
cell  (Fig.  10 1,  E)\  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  of  the  two  layers  of  tissue  into 
which  the  primary  meristem  separates,  viz.  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  toi,  ^.  In  the  outer  layer  tlie  divisions  parallel  to  the 
principal  walls  and  in  vertical  radial  direction  at  first  preponderate;  in  the  inner 
layer  the  divisions  are  less  numerous,  so  that  the  cells  become  more  uniform  in 
diameter.  This  inner  mass  of  tissue,  arising  from  the  inner  sections  of  the  sextants, 
is  the  pith  which  splits  as  the  stem  developes,  dries  up,  and  thus  causes  its 
hollowness ;  from  the  outer  layer  of  tissue  of  the  primary  meristem  are  also  formed 
downwards  the  cortex,  the  system  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  later  the 
epidermis  L  The  external  conformation  also  of  Equisetum  is  brought  about 
by  the  outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem,  as  has  already  been  shown  in 
Fig.  loi.  A,  where  the  protuberances  x,  ^',  b,  bs  represent  the  rudiments  of  the 
leaves;  processes  to  which  I  shall  recur  at  length  hereafter.  Here  it  need  only 
be  mentioned  that  each  three  consecutive  segments  undergo  at  an  early  period 
a  small  vertical  displacement,  of  such  a  nature  that  they  form,  at  least  with  their 
outer  surfaces,  a  diagonal  belt,  which  becomes  arched  and  is  the  origin  of  a 
leaf-sheath. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  formation  of  the  primary  meristem  from  an  apical 
cell,  we  may  now  consider  the  processes  that  lake  place  at  the  growing  end  of  a 
Fcm-root,  with  which  the  greater  number  of  roots  of  Cryptogams  agree  in  the  mairu 


{■!&  m  — Aplul  ret(h>o  (4  »  Fcrn-toni ;  A  lim^mlhul  »rctk>it  itwmqik  tha  mrt  nf  the  mat  nf  f*trwtt  kmjtaim ; 
M  lr«itiven«  lectkNi  ihrsuKb  Ui«  «pical  cell  and  *ajaccat  Mgnicnti  of  tha  roo4  of  Atfitmum  FHix-fitrnttu  <Kft«r 
ft  led  awS  LM|tb» 

Fig.  loa,  A,  shows  the  axial  longitudinal  section  through  a  Fern-root,  wiili  tlie  point 
turned  upwards.  From  the  apical  cell  v  arises  not  merely  the  tissue  of  the  substance 
of  the  root  {o^  r),  but  also  the  root-cap  k,  /,  w,  «,  a  mass  of  tissue  which  covers  like  a 
helmet  the  punrtunt  vegela/ionis  of  every  root.  The  apical  cell  in  this  case  resembles 
those  of  the  stem  of  Equisetacea?  and  of  many  other  Cryptogams,  in  so  far  as  it 
presents  a  three-sided  pyramidal   segment  of  a  sphere;  this  form  is  sufficiently 


'  Compirc  Book  tl,  CUss  of  EquisctaceK,  and  the  fomuition  of  their  tissue. 
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sem  by  comparing  ifae  longiiudirtal  section  A  with  the  transverse  section  B  (b). 
Here  also  three  straight  rows  of  segments  are  formed  by  successive  divisions  of  the 
apical  cell,  which  are  numbered  according  to  their  order  in  age,  /,  //,  ///,  &c.,  in 
Fig.  £\  and  here  also  a  spiral  is  described  by  the  line  connecting  the  centres 
of  the  consecutive  segments.  The  great  difference  between  the  root  and  the  apex 
of  tlie  growing  stem  of  Cryptogams  lies  however  especially  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  the  ^ical  cell  not  only  produces  these  segments  which  build  up  the 
liiisue  of  llie  root  *,  but  other  segments  also  which  build  up  the  root -cap.  These 
latter  are  cut  off  from  die  apical  cell  by  septa  in  such  a  manner  that  the)-  cover 
ihem  like  a  cap ;  every  such  segment  belonging  to  a  root-cap  is  hence  termed 
simply  a  Cap-cell.  According  to  the  invesiigatioos  of  Niig«U  and  Leitgeb,  it 
appears  to  be  the  rule  lliat  whenever  three  segmenis  have  been  formed  (from  the 
substance  of  the  root),  a  new  cap-cell  arises;  but  this  rule  is  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  cap-cell  increases  quickly  in  breadth,  and  its  form,  originally  spherically- 
iriangular  in  transverse  section,  passes  over  into  a  circle.  It  is  simultaneously 
divided  into  two  equal  halves  by  a  wall  vertical  to  its  original  surface  and  hence 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  root ;  in  each  of  these  halves  a  longitudinal  wall  again 
springs  up  vertical  to  the  former,  by  which  four  square  cells  are  formed.  Each 
quadrant  again  breaks  up  into  two  celts  (octants),  the  furUier  divisions  varying  in 
dilferent  species.  In  the  layers  of  the  cap  which  follow  one  another,  the  direction 
of  the  quadrants  is  not  the  same  but  alternate;  i.e.  the  quadrant-walls  of  one  layer 
deviate  from  those  of  the  preceding  and  following  ones  by  about  45". 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  substance  of  the  root,  in  so  far  as  it  is  occasioned 
by  divisions  of  the  apical  cell,  proceeds,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  partition-walls  which  arise  in  spiral  succession  arc  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  apical  cell.  Each  segment-cell  is  bounded  by  five  walls,  as  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem  of  Equisetuni, — two  princijial  triangular  walls,  two  oblong  side-walls, 
and  one  somewhat  convex  outer  wall,  upon  which  lies  a  root-cap.  The  first  wall 
which  arises  in  eadi  segment-cell  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  walls,  and 
is,  with  reference  to  the  whole  root,  a  radial  longitudinal  wall.  Two  cells  arise 
in  this  manner  lying  close  to  one  another,  differing  In  form  and  size,  the  partition- 
wall  meeting  internally  a  side-wall,  externally  the  centre  of  the  outer  wall.  In  this 
manner  tlie  transverse  section  of  the  root,  composed  at  first  of  three  segment-cells, 
breaks  up  into  six  cells  or  sextants  (compare  the  processes  described  above  in 
the  stem  of  Equisetum);  three  of  these  sextants  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  section; 
but  the  three  which  aliemate  with  them  do  not.  The  sextant-walls  are  seen  in 
Fig.  102,  B,  in  the  segments  IV,  K,  VI^  VII,  as  dividing  lines  of  the  outer  wall;  in 
a  transverse  section  made  deeper  they  would  form,  together  ^^^lh  the  three  side-walls 
of  the  three  segments,  a  six-rayed  star,  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  loi,  /T  (compare 
TJook  II,  Equisetacese,  diagram  of  root).  Each  sextant- wall  is  next  divided  again 
by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  root  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell ;  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  root  at  this  stage  (/.  t.  in  the  corresponding  transverse 
section  bcneadi  the  apex),  twelve  cells  can  therefore  be  recognised,  of  which  the  six 
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outer  ones  form  a  peripheral  layer,  and  the  six  inner  ones  a  central  bo<ly.  The- 
longilu<Hnal  section,  Fig.  102,  A,  shows  this  nail  at  c  c,  and  it  may  thus  be  seen  how 
the  mass  of  the  substance  of  tlio  root  is  broken  up  by  it  inio  an  outer  layer  0  c  and 
an  inner  thick  bundle  c  c  c  c.  Out  of  the  former  arises  by  farther  division  a  tissue 
which  becomes  differentiated  further  backwards  into  epidermis  o  and  cortex  (between 
0  and  () ;  the  axial  bundle  r  r  r  r,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  result  of  further 
longitudinal  di\i5ions  of  the  inner  sections  of  the  sextants,  forms  the  procambium- 
^linder  of  the  root,  in  which  arise  the  vascular  bundles.  In  this  case  also  the 
Brvt  separation  of  the  subsequent  masses  of  tissue  is  occasioned  by  the  first  divi- 
sions of  the  youngest  seginents;  but  a  comparison  of  the  corrcsponding  process 
in  the  stem  of  Equisetum  shows  that  the  mass  of  tissue  which  is  formed  from  the 
central  portions  of  the  sextant,  has  quite  a  different  signification ;  and  the  same  is 
tjje  case  with  llic  periplieral  layer.  A  further  insight  into  the  origin  of  the  forms  of 
tissue  of  the  root  out  of  these  portions  of  the  primary  meristem  will  be  afforded  in 
tlie  consideration  of  Ferns  and  Kquisetaceae. 

In  cotR'Iusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  where 
ihcy  arise  in  two  or  three  rows,  have  at  first  a  position  oblique  to  the  ideal  axis  of  the 
organ,  and  enclose  an  angle  open  towards  the  apical  cell ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
gro%vih.  the  position  of  the  segments  generally  changes  so  that  they  come  to  lie 
gratlually  more  transversely,  and  finally  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apical  cell 
the  principal  walls  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  organ.  The  process  is  not 
clearly  shown  in  Figs,  toi  and  102  ;  but  more  evidently  in  examples  to  be  brought 
forward  later  {e.g.  Fig.  142). 

fb)  Puncia  Vegciationh  without  an  Apical  Cell  occur  generally  in  Phanero- 
gams. The  apical  region  of  growing  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots  consists  of  a 
primary  meiisicm,  the  cells  of  which  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  whole  pundum  vegetationia^  and  very  numerous.  It  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  whether  only  the  cells  next  the  aj>ex  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single 
primary  mother-cell,  although  sometimes  undoubtedly  one  cell  I)*ing  at  the  apex  is 
distinguished  by  somewhat  greater  size  and  by  its  figure.  In  many  shoots  the 
rface  of  the  apex  seen  from  above  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  su]>erficial  rows 
cells  which  to  a  certain  extent  points  to  this  one  cell  as  their  common  primary 
mother-cell ;  but  even  if  this  were  the  case,  which  is  by  no  means  proved,  it  is, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  altogether  impossible  to  connect  genetically  the  inner  layers  of 
cells  also  with  this  cell.  The  peculiar  significance  of  the  apical  cell  of  Cryptogams 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  furnish  evidence  of  diff'erent 
degrees  of  descent  from  it. 

But  as  in  Cryptogams  certain  layers  of  the  primary  meristem  are  prepared  by 
the  first  divisions  of  the  segment-cells  to  pass  over  into  the  difierentiated  tissue- 
items  further  backwards  from  the  apex,  so  also  in  Phanerogams  a  definite 
rangement  of  the  cells  is  brought  about  in  tlie  primary  meristem  of  the  punctum 
Te^etatitmis  of  such  a  kind  that  the  single  layers  of  the  primary  meristem,  when 
followed  further  backwards,  have  a  genetic  relation  with  the  epidermal  tissue,  the 
cortex,  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  may  be  recognised  as  tlic  first  rudiments 
them.  The  outermost  layers  run  uninterruptedly  over  the  apex  of  the  punctum 
utatimtis^  overarching  an   inner  mass  of  tissue  of  the  primary  meristem,  which 
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latter,  on  ils  pari,  sometimes  runs  out  beneath  the  apex  into  a  single  cell  (in 
Hippuris  and  Udora  canadensis,  according  to  Sanio),  but  usually  terminates  in  a 
somewhat  subordinate  group  of  cells. 

W'hile  in  Cnptopims  with  an  apical  cell,  an  evident  cell  of  this  kind  is  first  of 
till  formed  where  a  lateral  outgrowth  (shoot,  leaf,  root)  is  about  to  be  newly  formed 
^  on  the  punchsm  vegeiationis^  in  Pha- 

nerogams, on  the  other  hand,  a  whole 
group  of  cells,  including  inner  and 
outer  layers,  becomes  developed  at 
the  spot  in  question,  so  that  even  at 
llie  first  commencement  of  an  organ, 
no  one  predominating  apical  cell  can 
be  recognised  (Fig,  103,  kk).  After 
Sanio '  had  investigated  these  pro- 
cesses in  Phanerogams,  Hanstein* 
studied  them  in  a  more  general  and 
detailed  manner,  and  has  recently 
shown  especially  that  even  in  the  em- 
bryo of  Piianerogams  the  first  divi- 
sions take  place  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  from  the  first  the  ex- 
istence of  an  apical  cell ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  differentiadon  into  an  outer  layer  and  an  inner  nucleus  of  tissue 
soon  manifests  itself  ^ 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem  which  covers  the  punctum  vegc- 
iaiimiis  together  with  its  apex  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
older  part  which  lies  further  backwards  ;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  the  Primordial 
Epidermis ;  Hanstein  has  however  already  applied  to  it  the  name  Dermatogcn. 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  divisions  occur  in  it  exclusively  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  (it  is  only  at  a  subsequent  period  that  tangential  divisions  also 
sometimes  occur  when  the  epidermis  consists  of  several  layers). 

Beneath  the  Primordial  Epidermis  are  generally  found  one  or  more  layers  which 
also  cover  the  apex  continuously,  and  out  of  which  the  cortex  originates  further  back- 
wards from  the  apex  (Pig.  1 12,  rr,  p,  141)  ;  they  represent  therefore  the  Primordial 
Cortex;  Hanstein  calls  this  layer  of  the  primary  meristem  the  Periblem.  Enclosed 
and  overarched  by  this  is  a  nucleus  of  tissue,  which  may  be  followed  out  as  an  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  of  the  pith  enclosed  by  them,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  112,  where  ihe  later  woody  tissue  {//),  together  with  its  vessels 
{SS^  ^"^  *^**  P**^  ('")•  ru'^  O"'-  i"'*'  ^  group  of  primary  meristem,  which,  lying  be- 
hind the  apex  (j),  is  covered  by  the  primary  epidermis  and  the  primary  cortex.  The 
ihickening-ring  of  Sanio  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  in  which  the  first  fibro- 


Fl<».  io>'LiO«gftMlttuil  section  l&rengfli  tb«  apical  r«ir*Mi  nf  ihc  Ucn 
ef  MM  entwyo  nf  tkat*»tus  mubiJttruM;  it  apex  ;  /<  put  at  the  tMra 
•iM  Umes ;  1  k  lb«ir  asUfjuy  budk. 
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'  Sanio.  in  BoL  Zdtg.  pp.  184  et  seq.    iSC.;. 

'  J.  Hansitcin.  Die  Scheitclzellgruppc  im  Vcgetationspunkt  dcr  Phancrogiunco.     Bonn  1868. 
*  J.  Hanstein.  Monolsbcr.  dcr  nicderrh.  Gtsell.  Joly  5, 1869.    Fur  further  detaik  sec  the  Ecner«l 
characteristics  of  Phaneruj^ams  in  Book  11. 
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vascular  bundles  arise,  thus  corresponds  to  ihe  outer  layer  of  this  inner  tissue-nucleus 
(which  Hanslein  terms  Plerome),  when  a  pith  is  formed.  If  no  pith  is  formed,  as  in 
many  roots  and  some  shoots  {e.g,  Hippuris,  Udora,  &c.),  the  whole  of  the  plerome  is 
developed  into  procambium,  and  tliis  into  an  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder,  in  which 
two  or  more  vascular  bundles  and  bast-bundles  are  then  formed 

The  origin  of  the  root-cap  in  Phanerogams  may  be  considered,  according  10 
the  recent  investigations  of  Hanstein  and  Reinke,  simply  as  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  primordial  epidermis  (the  derroatogen)  localised  at  the  apex,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  part  of  the  dermatogen  which  covers  the  apex  of  the  root  divides  periodi- 
cally by  tangential  walls.  Thus  the  dermatogen  splits  at  the  apex  into  two  layers 
of  cells,  the  outermost  of  which  developes  into  a  (many-celled)  cap  the  Root-cap, 


Ftc  104.— L-ontfitwteftl  Mctioa  of  the  apic&l  r«ekm  to  tiM  young  root  of  the  luntowa  t»ft«r  Kefiibo);  AA  ike  n>ot-cap; 
^i  tflfiMTd  darki  the  d«nntof en  i  //  th«  plcr«Dfl ;  iu  biRcr  (daikf  Uyn  «  m  ib«  t>*t^vnbtuii) ;  bciwe«ii  w  and  t  Ua  the  pvt^ 
Mob;  <f  tb«  pftounr  isoOiercelU.  tke  orfffiR  of  ibe  poiUco  ut)  iilaane. 

while  the  inner  layer  at  first  again  performs  the  functions  of  the  dermatogen,  until  a 
new  splitting  of  the  layer  at  the  apex  causes  the  formation  of  a  new  stratum,  which 
again,  on  its  part,  as  in  Cryptogams,  becomes  separated  by  tangential  divisions  into 
several  layers,  as  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  104.  (On  the  origin  of  secondary  roots 
trom  the  pericambium.  Fig.  104,  mr,  cf.  sect.  23,) 

According  to  the  description  here  given,  which  can  only  serve  as  a  preparation  to 
the  beginner  in  a  few  examples  for  what  follows,  it  might  almost  appear  as  If  the  pro- 
cesses in  the  punrtum  i^e^etatiottis  of  Phanerogams  were  essentially  different  from  those 
in  Cryptogams,  a  hypothesis  which  I  however  do  not  accept.  On  the  one  hand  the 
careful  investigations  of  Nageli  and  Lcitgeb  in  I-ycopodiacea?  (V.  c.)  on  this  point  prove 
that  in  this  family  the  significance  of  the  apical  cell  in  the  production  of  the  primary 
M>eristem  is  different  from  that  in  other  Cryptogams,  and  approximates  to  that  which 
occurs  in  Phanerogams ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Ihe  apical  cell  of  Gryptogiiins  may, 
equally  with  the  apical  cell-group  of  Phanerogams,  be  considered  the  starting-point  of 
the  first  differentiation  of  the  layers  of  tissue. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  CONFORMATION  OF  PLANTS. 


Sect.  2o.    BifEbrenoe  between  Members  and  Organs'.    Metamorphosis. 

— The  parts  of  plants  which  are  ordinarily  termed  their  Organs,  very  various  in 
their  form  and  serving  different  physiological  purposes,  may  be  considered  scien- 
tifically from  two  different  ]X)ints  of  view.  The  question  may  be  asked  at  the 
outset — How  far  are  these  parts  adapted,  by  their  form  and  structure,  to  perfomi 
their  physiological  work  ?  In  this  case  they  are  regarded  from  one  side  only  as 
instrtiments  or  organs,  and  this  mode  of  regarding  them  is  itself  a  part  of  physiology. 
Or  else  these  relationships  may,  for  the  time,  be  completely  put  aside,  and  the 
question  may  be  kept  out  of  consideration  what  functions  the  parts  of  the  plant 
have  to  fulfil,  and  the  only  point  kept  in  view  may  be  where  and  how  they  arise, 
in  what  manner  the  origin  and  growth  of  one  member  are  related  in  space  and 
time  to  those  of  another.  This  mode  of  regarding  them  is  the  morpholc^cal 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  is  as  one-sided  as  the  physiological ;  but 
investigation  and  description  require,  here  as  everywhere  else  in  science,  abstractions 
of  this  kind;  and  they  are  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  even  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  investigation,  if  the  investigator  is  only  clearly  conscious  that  they  are  abstrac- 
tions. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  concern  ourselves  exclusively' with  the  morphological 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation,  it  will  be  useful  to  get  a 
sfomewhat  more  exact  comprehension  of  the  relationship  between  the  physiological 
and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  to  the  result  that  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  which  in  their  mature  state  are  adapted  to  altogether  different 
functions,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  few  Original  forms,  if  regard  is  paid 
to  their  development,  their  mutual  positions,  the  relative  time  of  their  formation. 


'  Nigeli  und  Schwendencr,  Das  Mikroskop.  p.  599.  Leipzig  1867.— Hofineister,  Allgemeine 
Murphologie  der  Gewichsc,  sect,  i,  a.  Leipzig  1868. — Hanstein,  Botanische  Abhandlungen  aus 
dem  Gebiete  dcr  Morphologic  u.  Physiolc^e,  Heft  I.  p.  85.    Bonn  1870. 
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and  iheir  earliest  states;  that,  for  Instance,  Ihe  thick  scales  of  a  bulb,  the  cuticuUr 
ap)[K:ndages  of  man)*  tubers,  the  purts  of  llie  catyx  and  corolla,  the  stamens  and 
carpels,  many  tendrils  anti  prickles,  &c.,  are,  in  these  respects,  altogether  similar 
lo  the  green  organs  which  have  been  lenned  simply  leaves  (foliage-leaves).  All 
these  structures  are  therefore  equally  called  leaves;  and  ihis  designation  is  fre- 
quently justified  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  organs,  under  peculiar  conditions, 
actually  become  transformed  into  green  leaves  \  Since  the  green  organs  which 
are  termed  leaves  in  popular  language  (the  foliage-leaves)  may  be  considered  as 
the  primary  form  of  leaves  or  as  leaves  par  fxcdknce^  the  remaining  structures, 
which  are  also  recognised  as  leaf-like,  are  termed  changed,  transformed,  or  tmla- 
morphosrd  leaves.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  those  parts  to  which  die  leaves 
are  attached,  and  from  which  they  grow  as  lateral  appendages.  They  appear 
.sometimes  as  cylindrical  or  prismatic  slender  greatly  elongated  stems,  sometimes 
fas  thick  roundish  tu)>ers,  or  are  often  hard  and  lignified  (trunks).  In  other  cases 
they  are  soft  and  flexible,  either  embracing  other  firm  bodies  (bines),  or  firmly 
attached  lo  them  (as  in  the  ivy) ;  they  may  also  occur  as  sharp  spines  or  as  ten- 
drils (as  the  grape-vine).  All  this  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  plant,. 
and  with  the  fimclions  of  the  structures  under  consideration.  But  if  the  one  cha- 
racteristic only  is  kept  in  \iew  that  ihcy  all  bear  leaves  which  arise  below  their 
growing  apices,  an  agreement  is  found  as  important  as  complete,  which  may  for 
the  time  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  physiological  functions  and  the  corre- 
sjKDnding  structure.  Hut  when  once  this  abstraction  is  made,  the  agreement  may 
be  denoted  by  applying  a  common  name  to  all  those  parts  which  l>ear  leaves; 
ihcy  may  be  termed  Stem-structures  (Canlomes)  or  simply  Axes.  In  die  same  sense 
therefore  in  which,  for  example,  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  a  leaf,  the  tuber  of  a  potato 
is  also  a  stem  or  axial  structure ;  and  just  as  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  termed  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf,  so  tlie  tuber  of  a  potato  may  also  be  called  a  metamorphosed  stem. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  hairs  as  with  the  leaves  and  axes ;  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  root-hairs,  woolly  hairs,  prickles,  glandular  hairs,  &c.,  is  that 
ibcy  all  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermis-cells.  If  we  now  go  a  step  further,  we 
may  term  all  appendages  of  other  parts  w  hich  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidcmiis- 
cclls,  wliatever  their  form  and  function.  Hairs  (Trichomes).  Thus  the  so-called  paleae 
and  sporangia  of  Ferns  arc  trichomes;  or,  if  the  ordinary  fiUform  hairs  are  considered 
the  original  form,  they  are  then  metamorphosed  hairs.  It  docs  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  hairs  grow  from  a  true  epidermis;  it  may  be  held  sufficient  that  they  arise 
from  single  superficial  cells ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  external  nppendftges 
termed  trichomes  is  still  further  increased. 

As  in  the  case  of  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs,  we  may  speak  also  of  metamorphosed 
its;  titey  are  usually  filiform  long  and  slender,  but  sometimes  tliick  and  tuberous; 
iKually  dicy  grow  tieneath  the  ground,  but  also  sometimes  above  ground,  even  in  an 
upward  direction.  Nevertheless,  under  all  circumstances  roots  maintain  so  striking 
a  similarity  to  their  typical  forms  that  the  term  metamorphosed  is  but  seldom  ap- 
plied lo  them. 


*  Ic  w»s  iheMf  phenomena  which  first  callcxl  Goi-Lhc'a  attcotion  lu  tht:  niclainurpho&is  of  leavcst 
at  pmciit  the  doctrine  of  mctaaiurpho<>is  rci.ts  on  a  bcUer  hdeiitific  fmiiulaliuii. 
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This  mode  of  investigation,  applied  to  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams, 
has  sliown  that  all  the  organs  of  tficsc  plants  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
morphological  categories;  every' organ  is  either  Stem  (Axis),  Root,  Leaf,  or  Hair. 
Mosses  have  no  root  in  a  moq)hological  sense,  alihough  they  possess  organs 
which  completely  fulfil  the  functions  of  roots ;  on  the  other  hand  most  Mosses  have 
leaves  which  grow  on  stems  (axes).  la  Algse,  Fungi,  and  Lichens,  the  body  of 
the  plant  has  generally  appendages  which  may  be  termed  hairs ;  but  roots  in  the 
morphological  sense  are  always  absent,  and  llic  idea  of  the  leaf,  as  understood  in 
higher  plants,  can  no  longer  be  rightly  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
external  form  of  the  mature  parts  is  similar  to  ihe  foliage-leaves  of  higher  plants 
U  g.  LamirtKina  di'gUata^  &c.).  It  is  now  agreed  to  apply  to  those  vegetable  struc- 
tures in  which  the  morphological  distinction  of  stem  and  leaves  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  (and  from  which  true  roots  are  always 
absent),  the  morjjhological  term  Thallus  or  Thallome.  In  contradistinction  to 
Thallus-planls  (Thallophytes),  all  plants  in  which  leaves  can  be  morphologically 
distinguL^hed  might  be  termed  Phyllophytcs ;  the  name  Cnrmophytes  has,  however, 
been  given  in  preference  to  them.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thaliophyCe  is  only  distinguished  from  a  cormophyte  by  the  lateral  outgrowths  which 
occur  somewhere  or  other  on  it  not  presenting  sufficient  morphological  distinc- 
tions from  the  part  which  bears  them,  to  permit  us  to  term  them  leaves  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  more  highly  diflTcrcntiaied  plants.  Rut  as  the  morphological  dis- 
tinctions of  stem  and  leaf  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established  even  in  higher  plants. 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sbari>  boundary  between  Thallophytes  and  Cormophyics, 
and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  one  does  not  exist. 

If  now  wc  accept  the  ideas  Thallome,  Stem  (Caulome),  Leaf  (Phyllome),  and  Hair 
(Trichome)\  in  the  senses  indicated,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  ihe  leaf  is  the 
organ  for  diis  or  that  function;  for  leaves  may  "undertake  all  possible  functions;  and 
the  same  remark  ajiplies  also  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  on  alt  accounts 
inexf>edient  simply  to  call  the  thallomes,  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs  organs,  for  many 
of  them  have  in  fact  no  function  at  all.  In  order  to  avoid  this  mode  of  expression, 
which  is  confusing  and  foreign  lo  morphology,  it  is  obviously  best  to  speak  in  this 
sense  not  of  Organs,  but  of  Members.  The  terra  Member  is  used  when  we  speak 
of  a  part  of  a  whole  in  reference  lo  its  form  or  position  and  not  to  any  special 
purpose  it  may  serve.  In  the  same  manner,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view, 
stems,  leaves,  hairs,  roots,  tballus-branches,  are  simply  members  of  the  plant-form ; 
but  a  partiaitar  leaf,  a  pariicutar  portion  of  the  stem,  &c.,  may  be  an  organ  for 
this  or  that  function,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  investigate. 

The  morphological  nature  of  a  member  is  best  recogniseil  in  its  earliest  stages 
of  development,  and  by  its  relative  position  in  the  series  of  processes  of  growth ;  the 
morphological  definitions  depend  therefore  essentially  on  the  history  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  older  a  member  becomes,  the  more  obvious  becomes  its  adaptation  to  a 
definite  function,  the  more  completely  is  its  morphological  character  often  lost.     In 


Cf,  Nigcti  und  Schwenikiitf,  Das  Miki-oskop,  II.  p.  591. 
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their  earliest  states  the  members  to  which  the  same  morj>hological  names  are  applied 
{e.  g.  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant)  are  extremely  similar  to  one  another  ;  at  a  subsequent 
period  all  those  distinctions  arise  which  correspond  to  their  different  functions. 
With  reference  to  these  relationships  we  may  now  obtain  a  definition  of  Metamor- 
phosis which  can  be  used  in  a  scientific  manner: — Metamorphosis  t's  the  varied 
dfX'thpmeni  of  members  of  the  same  morphological  significance  resultifig  from  their 
ailaplahon  to  definiu  functions. 

(a)  The  conceptions  of  Stem,  Leaf,  Root,Trichome,  as  at  present  employed  in  botany > 
result  from  the  consideration  of  highly  developed  plants  the  different  iiienit>ers  of  which 
actually  present  considerable  diversities,  from  a  purely  formal  point  of  view;  but  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  these  conceptions  in  the  same  manner  to  the  less  differentiated 
plants,  Hcpatic.T,  Algir,  Lichens,  and  Fungi,  many  difficulties  arise,  depending  principally 
on  the  fact  that  the  members  oX  the  thallome  sometimes  display  striking  resemblances  to 
leaves,  hairs,  stems,  and  even  roots,  while  other  characteristics  of  these  parts  are  absent. 
In  a  word,  transitions  occur  from  the  members  of  Thallophytes  which  are  morpho- 
logically but  slightly  differentiated  to  the  highly  differentiated  members  of  Cormophytes. 
In  the  members  wliich  we  tenn  stem,  leaf,  root,  hair,  it  is  clear  that  those  differences  are 
only  augmented  which  also  occur,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  more  homogeneous 
ramifications  of  the  thallome  especially  of  the  higher  Algae;  absolute  distinctions  be- 
tween ihallomes  and  leaf-bearing  axes  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
convenience  where  the  boundary-line  is  drawn. 

(b)  The  expressions  Thallome,  Caulome,  Phyllome,  Trichome,  Root,  designate,  as  has 
been  said,  several  ideas,  from  the  definition  of  which  arc  eliminated  all  those  properties 
of  the  members  which  are  calculated  only  for  definite  functions,  while  a  few  character- 
istics only,  which  concern  their  origin  and  mutual  position,  are  kept  in  view.  Parts 
which  arc  physiologically  entirely  different  may  therefore  be  morphologically  equivaleni^ 
and,  I'iee  trrjtf,  physiologically  equivalent  organs  may  fall  morphologically  under  quite 
different  conceptions.  1  he  statement,  r.  ^.  that  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  trichomes, 
means  only  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  all  hairs,  is  from  the  epidermis-cells  j  in  this 
characteristic  hairs  and  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  morphologically  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  underground  hairs  of  Mosses  and  true  roots  are  physiologically  equi- 
valent; both  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nourishment  and  the  fixing  of  the  plant  in  the 
ground,  although  the  former  fall  under  the  morphological  conception  of  trichomes,  the 
tatter  of  roots, 

(c)  General  ideas,  like  those  considered  here  and  in  the  sequel,  depend  always  on 
abstractions  the  practical  clearness  of  the  particular  ideas  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  aljstraction  is  therefore  necessarily  wanting  in  them.  How  far  the  abstraction 
may  be  carried  is  more  or  less  arbitniry  ;  and  the  only  correction  for  this  arbitrariness 
lies  in  a  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the  idea  for  scientific  reasoning.  Those  ideas  are 
the  most  useful  which,  from  the  greater  precision  of  the  definition,  and  from  their 
greater  clearness,  include  the  greatest  possible  number  of  particular  cases  ;  for  in  this 
manner  is  that  complete  general  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  most  easily  obtained 
which  must  precede  a  closer  examination  nf  them.  The  definitions  in  the  following 
paragraphs  are  given  from  this  point  of  view. 

Sect.  ai.    Leavos  and  Leaf-forming  Axes^ — The  members  of  the  plant 
which  arc  called  Leaves  (Phyllomcs)  in  Characcae,  Mosses,  Vascidaf  Cryptogams,  and 


*  Nigtli  u-  Schwendcner.  Da?  Mikroskop.  pp.  599  ct  »eq.  Leipzig  1869.  — Hofmcister.  AUge- 
ineitie  Morphologic  dcr  Gcwebc,  sect.  2.  Lcipiig  i868.— Pringihetm.  Jahrb.  fflr  wissen.  Bot.  III. 
p.  4S4.  Dcrsdbe  iWxt  Utricularia.  Munatsber.  der  Berliner  Akad.  Feb.  1869. — Hanstcin,  BoL 
Aliiiandlungeo.  Heft.  I.     Bonn  1370.— Letigcb.  Hotan.  Zcitg.  nu.  3,  iB;!. 
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Sect.  20.    Diiference  between 
— The  pans  of  plants  which  are  ru 
their  form   and  scning  different  ph) 
lifically  from  two  different  points  ci 
outset — How  far  are  these  pans  adai-:,.: 
their  physiological  work?     In  this  case  '' 
instruments  or  organs,  and  this  modr 
Or  else  these  relationships  may,  fur 
question  may  be  kept  out  of  consiOi 
have  to  fulfil,  and  the  only  point  kc: 
in  what  manner  the  origin  and  grc 
time  to  tliose  of  another.     This  in 
one.      It   is  obvious   that  tbi«    '  ■ 
investigation  and  description  rc-i'i 
of  this  kind;  and  they  are  not  iwil' 
to  investigation,  if  the  invcslig-io-r 
tions. 

In  ibis  chapter  we  shall  c( 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plan 

Hut  before  we  proceed  lo  a  inoi 
somewhat  more  exact  comprehension 
and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  tv, 
parts  of  plants,  which   in  their  mature  sia. 
functions,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  • 
lo  their  development,  their  mutual  positions,  t 


'  NX^tcli  und  .Sdtweiidener.  Das  Mikroskop.  • 
Murpbologte  dcr  Gewachsc.  sect.  1.  a.    Lcipiig 
dcm  Cetuetc  der  Moi])holc^*e  u.  Physiologic,  HcTt  i. 
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ceases  or  becomes  weaker  at  the  apex,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  an  active  growlh 
continues  in  a  transverse  zone  or  at  a  place  beneath  the  apex,  that  new  leaves  can 
become  interpolated  between  those  already  in  existence  ^. 

(3)   The  Leaves  a/ways  originate  from  the  Primary  MerisUm  0/  the  Punctum 


Fic.  107,— Apicalrefiionof twDprimaryahootsoftnaize.  Apex 
of  th«  very  smalt -celled  regetative  cone,  out  of  which  the  leaves 
^1  ^<  A",  V"  arise  as  multicellular  protuberances,  which  soon 
embrace  the  stem,  and  envelope  it  and  the  younger  leaves  like 
a  sheath.  In  the  axil  of  the  third  youngest  leaf  b"  the  youngest 
rodiment  of  «  branchlet  is  visible  as  a  roundish  protuberance. 


Fig.  108.—  Longitudinal  section  of  the  apical  region  of  the  pri- 
mary stem  of  the  sunRower,  immediately  before  the  formation  of  the 
flowers;  a  the  apei  of  the  broad  functutn  veffelatioftis ;  ii  the 
youngest  leaves ;  r  tlie  cortex  ;  m  the  pith. 


VegetaiioniSt  never  from  those   parts  of  the  stem  which  already  consist  of  fully 
differentiated     tissues^       In     Characeae,  ^ 

Mosses,  &c.,  before  or  during  the  first 
divisions  of  their  segments  the  leaves 
become  visible  close  beneath  the  apical 
cell,  as  protuberances,  the  outer  portion 
constituting  an  apical  cell,  out  of  the 
segments  of  which  are  formed  the  leaves. 
In  Vascular  Cryptogams  a  many-celled 
vegetative  cone  often  overtops  the  young- 
est rudiment  of  a  leaf  {e.g.  strong  Equi- 
setum  buds,  Salvinia,  many  Ferns  and 
Selaginellse).  In  Phanerogams  (Figs. 
107,  108,  109)  this  is  general;  in  them 
the  rudiment  of  the  leaf  does  not  begin       ir...  .c^-uonctudinai  section  through  the  apicai  «gion  of 

:.U : 1  _~ll     .,1. 1: *,..*    Un..^.^^  ^n  upright  shoot  ot  Hi//uris  VHli-arii ;  jthe  apex  of  the  Stem  ; 

with  an     apical  cell     standing    out    beyond  ^A.*,he  leaves  (vertifLte):  **  the  buds  in  their  axila.wWch 

«k-  ..»»»«A*:..»  «rt-,^      «„     :,,     /^...nfnn>nm^  all  devclope  into  (lowers ;  ^jf  the  first  vessels  (the  dark  parts  of 

the  vegetative  cone,     as     in     Cryptogams,  the  tissue  indicate  the  inner  rind  with  us  intercellular  sj^Tes). 

but    a    roundish    or    broad    cushion    is 

formed,  which  from  its  very  first  origin  consists  of  numerous  small  cells  capable 

of  division.  » 

(4)    7%e  Leaves  are  always  Exogmous  Formations,  i.e.  the  rudiment  of  the 


'  Since  plicnomcnn  of  this  kind  arc  confined  to  the  flowers  and  inflorescence  of  Phanerogams, 
their  consideration  may  for  tlie  time  be  postponed. 
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leaf  never  has  its  oripin  in  Uie  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  item,  and  is  nc-A'CT^ 
covered  by  layers  of  tissue  of  the  stem,  like  roots  and  many  shoots.  In  Cryptogams 
it  is  usually  one  superficial  cell  (j.  e,  superficial  before  the  differentiation  of  the 
epidermis)  which  forms  the  foliar  protuberance.  In  Phanerogams  a  mass  of  tissue 
bulges  out  as  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf,  consisting  of  a  luxuriant  gxowili  of  the 
periblem  covered  by  dermatogen  (sect.  9,  Fig.  103).  By  this  means  the  leaf  is 
immediately  distinguished  from  the  hair  in  its  most  rudimentary  slate.  The  hair  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis ;  but  since  in  Phanerogams  the  primordial  epidermis 
(dermatogen)  covers  the  whole  punctum  rrgeiationis  above  the  leaves,  hairs  may 
also  spring  up  higher  in  position  than  the  youngest  leaves  from  single  dermatogen- 
ccUs  (as  in  Utricularia  according  to  Pringshcim).  But  in  Cryptogams  the  dermatogen 
only  becomes  differentiated  after  the  formation  of  the  leaf;  and  hence  the  hairs  are 
always  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  apex  than  the  youngest  leaves  (Fig.  «o6); 
the  superficial  cell  of  the  stem,  which  in  Cr)'ptogams  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  a 
new  leaf,  is  not  an  epidermis-cell,  since  its  origin  dates  long  before  the  differentiation 
of  the  tissue  into  epidermis  and  periblem. 

(5)  llig  Tissue  tif  the  Leaf  is  cantinuous  in  i/s  formaiietn  with  that  of  the  Stem. 
It  18  impossible,  histologically,  to  find  a  boundary  line  between  the  stem  and  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  although  such  a  t>oundary  line  must  be  assumed  ideally.  If  the 
surface  of  the  stem  is  imagined  to  be  continued  through  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
the  transverse  section  thus  caused  is  called  the  Instrtion  of  the  Leaf.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  tissue  of  stem  and  leaf  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  early 
origin  of  the  leaf  below  the  apex  of  the  punctum  vegetationis  before  the  differen- 
tiation of  its  tissue  began.  An  inner  mass  of  tissue  is  usually  formed  close  be- 
neath the  apex  of  the  stem  before  the  formation  of  the  leaf,  and  to  this  mass  may 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  Mosses,  Equiselaceae,  and  other  Cryptogams,  the  term 
Plerorae,  which  Hanstein  has  proposed  for  Phanerogams  (sect  19).  This  takes 
no  share  in  the  origin  of  the  leaf,  and  the  continuity  of  its  tissue  is  brought 
about  by  the  outermost  layers  of  the  primary  meristem,  in  which  also  the  libro- 
vascular  bundles  usually  originate.  When,  however,  the  inner  stem-tissue  (ple- 
rome)  is  itself  transformed  into  a  fibro-vascular  body,  as  in  Hippuris  (Fig.  109) 
(and  notably  in  many  Mosses),  a  continuity  is  subsequently  brought  about  l)el\veen 
the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  and  this  innermost  tissue  of  the  stem 
(Fig.  log).  When  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  formed  in  (he  stem  ha\ing  no  con- 
nexion with  the  leaves,  they  are  termed  by  Niigeli  *  cauline  bundles';  but  in  Pha- 
nerogams it  is  usually  the  case  that  each  fibro-vascular  bundle  describes  a  curve 
beneath  a  leaf-insertion,  one  branch  of  which  bends  into  the  leaf,  while  the  other 
branch  runs  downwards  into  the  stem  (Fig.  109,^^);  the  latter  is  called  by  Han- 
stein tlie  inner  leaf-trace,  and  the  whole  bundle  is  a  '  common '  one,  /.  e.  common 
to  both  stem  and  leaves ;  both  common  and  cauline  bundles  may  run  through  the 
same  shoot  (as  in  Ferns,  Cycadeae,  and  Piperaccae).  In  the  fully  developed  shoot 
tlie  conical  layers  of  the  stem,  at  least  the  outer  ones,  bend  outwards  into  the  leaf 
without  obvious  interruption,  and  form  its  fundamental  tissue;  in  the  same  manner 
the  epidermis  passes  over  continuously  from  the  stem  to  the  leaf  When  the  stem 
produces  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  leaves  are  usually  also  provided  with  them  ; 
tbcy  remain  without  vascular  bundles  only  when  they  are  arrested  earlv  in  their 
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rrowm,  aiW  persist  as  small  scales,  as  in  Psilotum  and  in  many  small  Icaf-sciilcs  of 
Phanerogams. 

(6)  T^e  Leaves  usually  grow  more  rapidly  in  laigih  than  the  shooi  which  proiiucex 
them  does  ahmye  their  tnxertion  (Figs.  106,  107,  108).  If  ihe  leaves  arc  formed 
quickly  one  after  anotlicr,  llicy  envelope  anJ  overarch  the  end  of  ihe  ^hool,  and 
thus  form  a  Bud,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  leaf-forming  punctum  vegetaiionis. 
This  bud-formation  depends  at  the  same  time  on  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
outer  or  under  side  of  tlie  leaves  in  their  ynung  .state,  by  which  they  become  concave 
on  the  inner  (afterwards  ihe  upper)  side,  and  adpressed  upwards  to  the  stem. 
It  is  only  when  x>erfccily  developed,  by  the  latest  extension  of  their  tissue,  that 
the  leaves  turn  outwards  in  the  order  of  their  a^e,  and  thus  escape  from  their 
position  in  the  bud.  If  the  portions  of  the  stem  that  lie  between  the  insertions 
of  the  leaf  undergo  at  the  same  lime  a  considerable,  and  often  very  great  extension, 
the  leaves,  when  escaping  from  their  position  in  the  bud,  become  placed  at  a 
distance  from  one  another,  and  a  shoot  results  with  exteniled  internodes.  In  such 
cases  the  section  of  the  stem  in  which  the  leaf-insertion  lies  usually  undergoes 
a  different  development  from  the  intermediate  portions ;  these  zones  arc  then 
termed  the  Nodes,  the  intermediate  poUions  the  Internodes  or  interfoliar  jxtrtions 
(e,  g,  Characeae,  E<|uisetaceae,  Grasses).  If  the  stem  remains  entirely  undeveloped 
between  the  leaf-insertions,  it  possesses  no  proper  free  upper  surface,  and  is  entirely 
enveloped  by  leaf-insertions  (as  in  Aspidtum  Fdtx-mas) ;  but  more  commonly  this 
is  only  apparently  so  from  the  inlernoiles  being  very  short,  as  in  many  palm-stems. 
The  internodes  may  be  present  immediately  after  the  first  formation  of  the  leaves, 
when  die  consecutive  leaves  or  loid"- whorls  appear  at  considerable  distances  in  height 
from  one  another,  as  in  Chara'  and  Zea  (Fig.  107) ;  or  ihcy  may  originate  only  after 
further  development  of  the  stem-tissue,  as  in  Mosses  (Fig.  106)  and  Equisetaceae, 
where  each  segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  arches  outwards  and  forms  a 
rudiment  of  a  leaf,  so  that  the  leaf-rudimenls  follow  immediately  one  after  another; 
and  it  is  only  by  further  differentiation  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  segment 
become  dcvc!ope<l  into  the  free  portions  of  ilie  surface  of  the  stem,  as  is  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  106.  The  formation  of  a  bud  in  die  way  descrilx'd  above  is  sus- 
pended when  on  the  one  hand  the  leaves  are  added  very  slowly  one  after  another, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  stem  grows  rapidly  in  length  between  die  youngest 
leaf- rudiments  or  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  youngest;  so  that  there  is 
always  only  a  slightly  developed  leaf  near  the  apex,  as  in  the  underground  creeping 
shoots  oi  Pteris  aquilina  {vide  Book  II,  Ferns). 

(7)  Every  lot/' assumes  a  form  dtffircnt  io  that  0/ the  Stem  which  produces  itj  and 
to  that  a/ its  lateral  Shruds.  This  is  Usually  so  conspicuous  that  no  further  description 
is  needed.  Nevertheless  one  point  must  be  mentioned  which  often  causes  difficulty 
10  tlic  beginner.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  lateral  shoots  of  certain  plants 
present  a  great  similarity  to  the  foliage-loaves  of  other  plants  in  form  and  phy- 
siological properties,  as  the  tlat  lateral  shoots  which  bear  the  flowers  in  Ruscus, 
Xylophylla,   MiihUnheckia  platyclada,  &c. ;    but  the  course  of  development  shows 


'  I  coniider  in  Chara,  as  In  Mosses  and  universally,  that  the  cortex  belongs  originally  to  the 
filun,  am)  tiol  10  the  leaf 
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that  these  apparent  leaves  must,  from  their  position,  be  lateral  shoots,  themselves 
producing  leaves;  and  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  usually  of  quite  a  diflferent 
form  from  these  leaf-Hke  branches.  The  phrase  *  leaf-like'  has  in  these  cases 
usually  no  distinct  morphological,  but  only  a  popular  meaning ;  and  what  will  be 
said  under  paragraph  (8)  may  be  applied  here.  The  branches  or  leaf-forming  lateral 
shoots  arise  in  a  very  different  manner  in  different  plants ;  but  very  commonly  they 
have  this  in  common  with  leaves,  that  their  origin  is  equally  in  the  primary  meristem 
of  the  puncium  vegeiationis  as  lateral  and  exogenous  outgrowths ;  that  they  are 
formed,  like  the  leaves,  in  acropelal  succession  ;  and  that  the  differentiation  of  their 
tissue  proceeds  continuously  with  that  of  the  mother-shoot.  They  are  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  by  the  place  of  their  origin,  by  their 
much  slower  growth, — at  least  at  first  (later  they  may  overtake  the  leaves), — and 
by  their  relations  in  point  of  symmetr)',  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
leading  fact,  however,  is  that  the  lateral  shoot  repeats  in  itself,  by  the  formation 
of  leaves,  all  the  relations  hitherto  named  between  leaf  and  stem,  and  appears 
therefore  as  a  repetition  of  the  mother-shoot,  although  in  other  physiological  rela- 
tionships it  is  very  different. 

(8)  The  morphological  conceptions  of  Skm  and  Leaf  are  correlative;  one  cannot 
be  conceived  without  the  other ;  Stem  (Caulome)  is  merely  that  which  bears  Leaves ; 
Leaf  (Phyllome)  is  only  that  which  is  produced  on  an  axial  structure  in  the  manner 
described  in  paragraphs  1-7  ^  All  the  distinguishing  characters  which  are  applicable 
to  the  definition  of  Caulome  and  Phyllome  express  only  mutual  relationships  of 
one  to  the  other ;  nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  positive  properties  of  either.  If 
we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  things  which  we  call  leaves,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  stems  to  which  they  belong,  we  are  unable  to  find  a  single  charac- 
teristic which  is  common  to  them  all  and  which  is  wanting  in  all  stems.  But  that 
which  is  common  to  all  leaves  is  ihcir  relation  to  the  stem.  Hence  the  ideas  Phyl- 
lome and  Caulome  cannot  be  obtained  by  comparing  with  each  other  the  positive 
properties  of  leaves  and  the  positive  properties  of  stems,  or  by  laying  stress  on 
the  points  which  they  have  in  common  and  on  those  wherein  they  differ.  But 
these  ideas  are  obtained  by  observing  exclusively  leaves  in  their  relation  to  the 
stem  which  produces  them,  and  stems  in  relation  to  tl.e  leaves  produced  from 
them.  In  other  words,  the  expressions  Stem  and  Leaf  denote  only  certain  rela- 
tionships of  the  parts  of  a  whole— the  Shoot ;  the  greater  the  differentiation,  the 
more  clearly  are  Stem  and  Leaf  distinguished.  The  measure  of  the  difference  is 
usually  arbitrary ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  plants  to  which  the  term 
leaf  is  applied  in  ordinary  language,  the  distinction  of  leaves  from  stem  depends 
on  the  relationships  named  in  paragraphs  1-7 ;  and  in  this  sense  certain  lateral 
outgrowths  in  many  Algas  may  be  termed  Leaves,  and  the  axial  structures  which 
produce  them  Stems  {e.  g.  Sargassum).  But  when  the  difference  between  the 
outgrowths  and  the  axial  structures  which  produce  them  is  less,  one  or  several  of 
the  relationships  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1-7  disappear;  and  it  becomes  doubtful 

^  There  arc,  for  instance,  thallomcs  strikingly  similar  to  certain  Icaf-fomis,  as  those  of  Lami- 
naria.  DeUsseria,  &c.;  they  are,  however,  not  leaves,  since  they  are  not  formed  on  a  stem  as 
latetal  structures. 
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whether  the  expressions  Leaf  and  Stem  ought  sliH  to  be  used ;  and  when  finally 
tlie  similarity  preponderates,  the  whole  shoot  is  no  longer  called  a  Leafy  Siem, 
but  a  Thallome.  A  branched  thallomc  has  the  same  relation  to  a  leaf-bearing  stem 
as  a  slij^hlly  difTcrentiated  to  a  highly  differentiated  whole. 

The  differcniiaiion  of  the  external  forms  of  the  members  of  ihe  shoot  into  Stem 
and  Leaf  is  to  a  certain  extern  independent  of  the  internal  differentiation  which  brings 
at)out  the  difTerenl  forms  of  tissue  and  the  cell-divisions,  as  is  shown  in  the  com- 
parison of  Mosses  and  Characcs:  with  Phanerogams.  The  internal  segmentation  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  cell-divisions,  or  may  altogether  disappear;  in  the  latter 
case  the  single  cell  presents  itself  as  a  shoot,  the  lateral  outgrowihs  of  which  behave 
as  leaves,  and  the  axial  part  as  stem,  as,  for  example,  in  Caulerpa  amongst  Algie. 
What  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem  and  leaf, 
and  its  origin  from  the  pn'mar)*  meristem,  must  here  be  understood  in  an  extended 
sense.  In  place  of  the  primary  meristem  we  have  the  pumtum  vegfiaiioms  of  a 
single  cell  continuing  its  growth  at  the  apex,  and  instead  of  the  diflerendation 
of  tissue  ihe  development  of  the  older  cell-wall  and  of  its  contents.  Caulerpa 
consists  of  a  single  cell-utricle,  which  grows  as  a  creeping  stem  and  puts  out 
lateral  leaf-like  protuberances  and  tubular  hairs  which  perform  the  function  of  roots, 
the  whole  enclosing  a  continuous  cell-cavity  wiiliout  partition-walls'. 

(a)  The  leaves,  like  the  shoots,  grow  at  first  at  the  apex,  /.  e.  at  the  free  end  opposite 
the  place  of  their  origin.  This  api6il  growth  continues  indefinitely  in  many  thallomcs 
and  leaf-fonning  axes  until  checked  by  t-ome  extcnial  cause;  this  Is  esiwcially  the  c;ise 
in  the  primary  shofits  of  Fucaccie,  plcurocarpous  Mosses.  Characcff*,  the  rliizotne  of 
Ecpiisctacea-,  Kerns,  the  main  stenu;  of  Conifera'  and  many  Angiifcjienns.  If  tJie  primary 
shoots  themselves  bear  organs  of  repnKliiction,  the  apical  growth  generally  ceases  with 
their  development,  as  in  many  acrocarpous  .Mosses,  the  fruit-stalks  of  Equisetacea:,  the 
haulms  of  grasses  which  bear  the  inflorescence,  and  in  all  cases  in  Angiosperms  where 
a  primary  shoot  ends  in  a  flower.  The  lateral  shoots  are  usually  of  limited  groMh; 
the  growth  frequently  ceases  without  any  external  cause,  and  especially  when  they  bear 
reproductive  organs,  l»ccomc  transformed  into  spines,  ur  are  vcr>'  different  in  their  shape 
from  the  primary  shoot,  as  the  horizontal  lateral  branchlcts  of  many  Conifera?,  the  leaf- 
like shoots  of  Phyllocladus,  Xylophylla,  Ruscus,  &c. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  apical  growth  of  leaves  ceases  early,  the 
apex  itself  becoming  transformed  into  i>ennanent  tissue.  In  Ferns,  however,  the  apical 
growth  of  the  leaves  usually  continues,  and  in  many  genera  is  even  unlimited,  the  apex 
of  Die  leaf  always  remaining  capable  of  development,  and  not  becoming  transformed  into 
permanent  tissue,  as  in  Nephrolepis;  in  Gleichenia,  Mcrtensia,  Lygodiuin,  and  Guarca, 
the  growth  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is,  n^  in  many  shoots,  periodically  interrupted,  and  again 
renewed  in  each  period  uf  vegetation, 

(b)  Besides  the  apical  growth,  there  always  exists  however,  both  in  stems  and  in 
leaves,  an  interstitial  growth,  the  parts  produced  by  the  apical  growth  thus  increasing  in 
size  and  becoming  further  developed.  The  development  of  the  internodes  of  the  stem 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  this,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  crowded  position  and  the 
shortness  of  the  interno*les  in  the  bud  ;  the  interstitial  growth  generally  appears  at  first 
»ery  rapid,  and  the  increase  in  sixc  occasioned  by  it  is  i>l'ten  very  considerable ;  but  it 
usually  soon  ceases,  and  the  tissues  become  differentiated  into  unchanging  permanent 
fitrms.     Not  unfrequcntly,  buwcvcr,  a  basal  zone  uf  internodes  (as  in  Grasses,  Equhrtum 


'  i'U  N^^geli,  /eit&cluill  int  w is&cn.%cliartUchc  lk]laiiil:  utid  ncucre  Al|^sy&tcme. 
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hjtrmfiU^  Ac),  and  in  many  cases  the  base  of  the  leaf  also,  remains  for  a  long  lime  in  the 
condition  of  primary  meristem,  while  the  parts  nearer  lo  the  apex,  long  since  trans- 
formed into  i)crmancnt  tissue,  have  attained  their  full  growth.  In  this  manner  a 
subsequent  basal  increase  in  length,  uften  continuing  f*>r  a  long  time,  is  occasioned  in 
parts  which  h.ive  long  ceased  lo  grow  above ;  this  occurs  in  a  peculiarly  marked 
manner  in  the  long  leaves  of  many  Moiux-otyledons  (Grasses,  Liliacea:,  Ac.)  wliich 
are  shcath-tikc  in  their  lower  part ;  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  many  Dicotyledons 
{e>  g.  Unibellifera').  W  lie  re,  as  in  Kerns,  and  in  a  lower  degree  in  many  pinnate  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons,  the  apical  growth  long  remains  active,  the  basal  interstituil  growth 
usually  soon  ceases,  and,  I'icc  tvria,  continues  the  longer  the  earlier  the  apical  growth 
comes  to  an  end.  Two  extreme  cases  may  therefore  l»e  distinguished  in  leaves,  although 
closely  connected  by  intermediate  fonns ;  the  predominantly  basifugal  or  apical  and  the 
predominantly  basal  growth. 

If  the  interstitial  gro\vth  continues  at  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  attains 
there  a  maximum  which  then  decreases,  a  bag-like  projection  of  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  formed,  which  is  termed  a  spur,  such  as  occurs  in  many  petals  (as  Aquilegia, 
Dicentra,  &c.)- 

(c)  Before  the  tissties  which  are  differentiated  from  the  condition  of  primary  mer- 
tstem  assume  their  definite  forms,  a  rapid  growth  usually  takes  place  in  their  cells,  which  is 
no  longer  accompanied  by  cell-division  ;  the  sire  of  the  cells  is  not  unfrcquently  increased 
by  this  means  ten  or  even  a  hundred-fold  and  more.  This  pncess,  which  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  rapid  increase  of  the  watery  sap,  may  be  termed  F.xtrmian,  in  contra- 
distinction lo  the  growth  of  the  younger  cells  which  is  contemporaneous  with  their  divisions 
and  which  always  precedes  the  extension.  On  this  extension  depends  the  rapid  unfold- 
ing of  the  parts  of  the  bud,  which  had  long  before  been  formed  in  their  main  outlines, 
but  had  remained  small.  The  buds  very  often  remain  a  long  time  in  a  condition  of  rest, 
until  a  rapid  unfolding  of  the  leaves  and  intemodes  already  formed  suddenly  takes  place ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  germination  of  many  seeds,  and  in  the  persistent  buds  of  many 
trees  (Aesculus).  bulbs  (Tulip),  and  comis  (Crocus,  &c.),  formed  in  the  summer  and 
gemiinatiiig  in  the  spring  after  long  rest  in  winter. 

(d)  The  axis  of  length  or  growth  of  a  member  (as  will  ftirthcr  be  shown  in  a  special 
paragraph),  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  its  apex.  The 
entire  growth  both  of  leaves  and  of  stems  is  usually  most  rapid  in  the  direction  of  this 
line;  they  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  longer  than  they  are  wide  or  thick.  In  stems  the 
growth  is  most  often  nearly  equal  along  all  diameters;  they  assume  therefore  cylindrical, 
prismatic,  or  bulbous  roundish  fonns.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  the  case  that  the  growth 
in  lengtli  advances  much  more  slowly  than  that  in  diameter ;  and  then  the  stem  becomes 
tabular  or  flat,  as  in  many  bulbs,  the  corms  of  Crocus,  and  especially  in  Isoctcs.  Il  is 
only  in  the  lateral  shoots  of  higher  plants  with  very  limited  growth  that  the  internodes 
grow  mainly  in  the  directions  of  a  plane  which  includes  the  axis  of  length,  and  thus 
become  leaf-like,  as  in  Ruscus,  Xylophylla,  Sec, 

In  leaves  the  growth  usually  preponderates  In  all  the  directions  of  a  plane  which  cuts 
the  stem  transversely,  and  is  muhtly  symmetrical  right  and  left  of  a  plane  which  in- 
cludes the  axes  of  length  both  of  the  leaf  and  the  stem  ;  the  common  form  of  leaves  is 
therefore  that  of  thin  plates  symmetrically  divided  into  two  longitudinal  halves.  There 
also  occur,  however,  cylindrical  and  roundish  tuber-like  leaves,  in  which  the  growth  has 
been  nearly  equally  rapid  in  alt  diameters  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  leaf  (jt.g. 
Mfumhrjflnthnnum  fchinatum). 


Skct.  22.     Hairs  (Trichomes)'   is  the  term  given  tn  the  higher  plants   lo 
those  outgrowllis  which  arise  only  from  the  epidermis,  i.  e.  from  the  layer  of  cells 


*  Kaatcr,  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  ciniger  THchomgebllde,  p.  3.^.  Vienna  1871 
also  s<rct&.  15  and  19  \h). 
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ivliich  always  remain  ihe  outermost  in  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  whether  these 
outp'owths  occur  as  simple  utricular  protuberances,  rows  of  cells,  plates  of 
cdl&,  or  masses  of  tissue,  or  have  the  physiological  character  of  woolly  envelopes 
of  the  young  leaves,  root-like  absorbing  organs  (Mosses),  glands,  prickles,  or 
spore -capsules  (Ferns). 

The  hairs  may  originate  from  the  primary  merisiera  of  the  punctum  vfgeiaitonis^ 
or  from  young  leaves  and  lateral  shoots,  if  an  external  layer  of  cells  has  already  been 
differenliaied  as  dermatogen,  as  in  Phanerogams.  But  they  may  originate  also  in 
much  older  parts  the  tissue-systems  nf  which  have  already  become  further  differ- 
cniiated,  and  which  exhibit  intercalary  growth,  l>ecause  in  such  cases  the  epidermis 
long  remains  generative;   e.g.  protluces  stomata  and  allows  of  cell-division. 

When  hairs  spring  from  the  punclum  xitgeiationis^  they  are  usually  formed  after 
the  leaves,  /'  e.  furiher  from  the  apex  than  the  youngest  leaves ;  but  it  also  happens 
in  Phanerogams  that  they  are  developed  above  the  youngest  IcAvcs  and  nearer  to 
the  apex,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  pundum  vegctahonh  having  in  this  case 
already  become  differentiated  as  dermatogen  (as  in  Utricularia  according  to  Prings- 
heimj.  In  Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  also,  where  the  leaves  become  visible 
long  l>efore  the  differenliation  of  the  external  layers  of  tissue,  the  hairs  do  not  show 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  stem  till  a  later  period  and  further  from  the  apex. 

If  the  hairs  arise  in  Uie  neighbourhooti  of  the  apex  of  a  punctum  vegftaiiortis 
or  on  a  zone  of  interstitial  basal  growth  (as  in  the  sporangia  of  H}'menophyllaces), 
they  may  be  arranged  according  to  a  definite  law,  which  is  not  the  case  with  hairs 
that  spring  from  older  organs,  or  at  least  not  evidently  so. 

Hairs  arc  always  strikingly  different  in  their  form  from  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  of  the  same  plant,  although  they  sometimes  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
these  organs  of  other  plants.  The  development  in  size  of  a  single  hair  is  usually 
extremely  small  compared  to  that  of  the  member  which  produces  it  ;  even  the  mass 
of  all  the  hairs  of  a  leaf,  a  root,  or  a  stem,  is  generally  quite  inconsiderable  com- 
pared to  its  weight, 

(a)  Tlie  wiKilly  and  glandular  hairs  in  buds  are  distinguished  by  a  renurkably 
rapid  ip-owth ;  they  are  often  perfectly  formed  long  before  the  parts  of  the  l)ijd  nnfold, 
but  then  they  generally  die  oil ;  the  persistent  hairs  which  remain  during  the  life  of 
the  leaves  are  formed  much  more  slowly,  and  arc  marked  by  a  great  variety  of  form. 
The  root-hairs  are  fornicd  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  punctum  -vegetationu 
of  the  root,  often  1-2  cm.  from  (he  apex,  and  mostly  die  off  after  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
so  that  the  older  parts  of  the  nwits  of  even  annual  plants  are  destitute  of  living  hairs. 
The  existence  of  these  hairs  is  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  roots  in  the  ground. 

The  root-hairs  which  spring  from  the  stems  of  Mosses  are  marked  by  a  very  long 
continued  apical  growth,  and  often  by  repeated  branching.  They  consist  ot  cells  diWded 
into  rows  by  oblique  septa,  and,  viewed  physiologically,  replace  the  root  system  of  vas- 
cular plants.  These  root-hairs  of  Mosses  arc  remarkably  endowed  with  the  generative 
principle,  and  behave  in  many  respects  like  the  Prolonenia,  a  means  of  propagation 
jK'Culiar  to  Mosses;  like  it,  they  pnxluce  gemmjc,  which,  when  exposed  to  light,  grow 
into  leafy  stems.  If  the  root-hairs  themselves  come  to  the  stirface  (r^.  by  turning 
up  a  sod)  they  put  out  rows  of  cells  rich  in  chlorophyll,  on  which  also  gemmap  are 
produced. 

(b)  Thallophytes,  when  Ihcy  consist  ol  a  m.iss  of  tissue,  also  form  true  hairs,  like 
t"ormi»phyles ;  but  when  the  Ihullome  consists  only  of  one  layer  of  cells,  or,  like  Caulerpa 
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Sect.  20.  Difibronoe  between  Members  and  Organs  \  Metamorphosis. 
— The  pans  of  plants  which  are  ordinarily  termed  their  Organs,  very  various  in 
iheir  form  and  serving  different  physiological  purposes,  may  be  considered  scien- 
tifically from  two  different  points  of  view.  The  question  may  be  asked  al  the 
outset — I  low  far  are  these  parts  adapted,  by  their  forra  and  structure,  to  perform 
their  physiological  work  ?  In  this  case  they  arc  regarded  from  one  side  only  as 
instruments  or  organs,  and  this  mode  of  regarding  them  is  itself  a  part  of  physiolog)*. 
Or  else  these  relationships  may,  for  the  time,  be  completely  put  aside,  and  the 
question  may  be  kept  out  of  consideration  what  functions  the  parts  of  the  plant 
have  to  fulfil,  and  tlie  only  point  kept  in  view  may  be  where  and  how  ihey  arise, 
in  what  manner  the  origin  and  growth  of  one  member  are  related  in  space  and 
time  10  those  of  another.  This  mode  of  regarding  them  is  the  morphological 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  is  as  one-sided  as  the  physiological ;  but 
investigation  and  description  require,  here  as  everywhere  else  in  science,  abstractions 
of  ibis  kind ;  and  they  are  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  even  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  investigation,  if  the  investigator  is  only  clearly  conscious  that  they  are  al>strac- 
lions. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  concern  ourselves  exclusively' with  the  morphological 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation,  it  will  be  useful  to  get  a 
somewhat  more  exact  comprehension  of  the  relationship  between  the  physiological 
and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  to  the  result  that  tlie  infinite  variety  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  which  in  their  mature  stale  are  adapted  to  altogether  different 
functions,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  few  Original  farms^  if  regard  is  paid 
lo  their  development,  their  mutual  positions,  the   relative  time  of  ihcir  formation, 


'  N'igcU  und  Schweiwlencr,  Dos  Mtkroskop,  p.  599.  Ixipiig  1867. — HofmeuUer,  Allgcmcine 
Morphologic  dcr  fJcwflchsc.  $cct.  i,  a.  Leipzig  186H. — Hansiein.  IJotanisclie  Atihandlungcn  aus 
dcm  Gcbitrteder  Morphologic  u.  Physiologic,  Heft  I.  p.  85.     lionn  1870. 
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and  their  earliest  sutes ;  that,  for  instance,  the  thick  scales  of  a  bulb,  the  ciuicuUr 
appendages  of  many  tubers,  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  stamens  and 
carpels,  many  tendrils  and  prickles,  &c.,  are,  in  these  respects,  altogether  similar 
to  the  green  orgat»s  which  have  been  termed  simply  leaves  (foliage-leaves).  All 
these  structures  are  therefore  equally  called  leaves;  and  this  designation  is  fre- 
quently justified  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  organs,  under  peculiar  conditions, 
actually  become  transformed  into  green  loaves  ^  Since  the  green  organs  which 
arc  termed  loaves  in  popular  language  {ihe  foliage-leaves j  may  be  considered  as 
the  primary  form  of  leaves  or  as  leaves  par  (xcttUrue^  tiie  remaining  structures, 
which  are  also  recognised  as  leaf-like,  are  termed  changed,  transformed,  or  meiti- 
morphosai  leaves.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  those  pans  10  which  the  leaves 
are  attached,  and  from  which  they  grow  as  lateral  appendages.  They  appear 
sometimes  as  cylindrical  or  prismatic  slender  greatly  elongated  stems,  sometimes 
OS  thick  roundish  tubers,  or  are  often  hard  and  lignilied  (trunks).  In  odier  cases 
they  arc  soft  and  flexible,  either  embracing  other  firm  bodies  (bines),  or  firmly 
attached  to  ihcm  (as  in  the  ivy) ;  they  may  also  occur  as  sharp  spines  or  as  ten- 
drils (as  the  grape-vine).  AU  this  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  Ufe  of  the  plant, 
and  with  the  functions  of  the  structures  under  consideration.  But  if  the  one  cha- 
racteristic only  is  kept  in  view  that  they  all  bear  leaves  which  arise  below  their 
growing  apices,  an  agreement  is  found  as  important  as  comjileie,  which  may  for 
the  time  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  physiological  functions  and  the  corre- 
sponding structure.  But  when  once  lliis  abstraction  is  made,  the  agreement  may 
be  denoted  by  applying  a  common  name  to  all  those  parts  which  lx\ir  leaves  3 
ihey  may  be  termed  Slem-slruciurcs  jCaulomcs)  or  simply  Axes.  In  the  same  sense 
therefore  in  which,  for  example,  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  a  leaf,  the  tuber  of  a  potato 
is  also  a  stem  or  axial  structure ;  and  just  as  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  termed  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf,  so  the  tuber  of  a  pou»io  may  also  be  called  a  mclamorplioscd  stem. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  hairs  as  with  the  Ic-aves  and  axes;  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  root-hairs,  woolly  hairs,  prickles,  glandular  hairs,  &c.,  is  that 
they  all  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermis-cells.  If  wc  now  go  a  step  furdier,  we 
may  term  all  api>cndages  of  other  parts  which  originate  as  outgrowths  of  cpidermis- 
cclls,  whatever  their  form  and  function,  Hairs  (Trichomes).  Thus  the  so-called  paleae 
and  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  trichomes;  or,  if  the  ordinary  filiform  hairs  are  considered 
the  original  form,  they  are  then  metamorphosed  hairs.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  hairs  grow  from  a  true  epidermis;  it  may  be  held  sufficient  that  they  arise 
from  single  suiwrfirial  cells ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  external  appendages 
termed  trichomes  is  still  furdier  increased. 

As  in  the  case  of  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs,  we  may  speak  also  of  metamorphosed 
roots ;  they  are  usually  filiform  long  and  slender,  but  sometimes  thick  and  tuberous ; 
usually  they  grow  beneath  the  ground,  but  also  sometimes  above  ground,  even  in  aa 
upward  direction.  Nevertheless,  under  all  circumstances  roots  maintain  so  striking 
a  similarity  to  their  tv-jiical  forms  that  die  term  metamorphosed  is  but  seldom  ap- 
plied to  them. 


'  It  wa^i  ihcSL*  phenomena  which  first  called  Goclhc'&  attention  to  the  mctAmorphoaJs  of  leaves; 
at  present  the  doctrine  of  mctiuiuirpht»is  rests  on  a  better  scientitic  fonmlation. 
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Sect.  20.  Diflference  between  Members  and  Organs  \  Hetamorphosis. 
— The  parts  of  plants  which  are  ordinarily  tenned  their  Organs,  very  various  in 
their  form  and  serving  different  physiological  purposes,  may  be  considered  scien- 
lifically  from  two  different  points  of  view.  The  question  may  be  asked  at  the 
outset — How  far  are  these  parts  adapted,  by  their  form  and  structure,  to  perform 
their  physiological  work  ?  In  this  case  they  are  regarded  from  one  side  only  as 
instruments  or  organs,  and  this  mode  of  regarding  them  is  itself  a  part  of  physiology. 
Or  else  these  relationships  may,  for  the  lime,  be  completely  put  aside,  and  the 
question  may  be  kept  out  of  consideration  what  functions  the  parts  of  the  plant 
have  to  fulfil,  and  the  only  point  kept  in  view  may  be  where  and  how  they  arise, 
in  what  manner  the  origin  and  growth  of  one  member  are  related  in  space  and 
time  to  those  of  another.  This  mode  of  regarding  them  is  the  morphological 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  is  as  one-sided  as  the  physiological ;  but 
investigation  and  description  require,  here  as  everywhere  else  in  science,  abstractions 
of  this  kind ;  and  tliey  are  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  even  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  investigation,  if  the  investigator  is  only  clearly  conscious  that  they  are  abstrac- 
tions. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  concern  ourselves  exclusively*  with  the  morphological 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation,  it  will  be  useful  to  get  a 
somewhat  more  exact  comprehension  of  the  relationship  between  the  physiological 
and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  to  the  result  that  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
pMirts  of  plants,  which  in  their  mature  state  are  adapted  to  altogether  different 
functions,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  few  Original  for ms^  if  regard  is  paid 
to  their  development,  their  mutual  positions,  the  relative  time  of  their  formation. 


*  Na^^cli  und  Schwcndencr,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  599.  Lciptig  1867. — Hofmeisler,  AUgcmdne 
Murpholo^'ic  der  Gcwftclue.  sect.  1,  a.  Leipzig  1868. — Hnntitein,  Hotani&chc  Al>han<]lungen  ous 
dcm  Gcbiete  dcr  Morphologic  u.  Physiologic.  Heft  I.  p.  85.     Bonn  1870. 
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stems  of  Rhizocarps  and  of  Pkris  aquilina.     Roots  are  formetl  much  furiber  back 

wards  from  the  punctum  x^^gfiatiotmy  where  the 

tissue  is  already  conipleU'ly  diflcrentialcd  from 

a  secondary  mcristem,  in  oldrr  portions  of  the 

stem,  and  especially  when  mutilated,  or  when  tlie 

environment  is  dark  and  damp. 

The  order  of  dcveloiimcnt  of  the  sccondcir)* 
roots  is.  according  to  Niigeli  and  Lcitgcb,  dis- 
tinctly acropetal  in  the  motlierroots  of  Crypto- 
gams, where  they  arise  near  the  3j>ex  ;  new 
roots  arc  probably  never  formed  in  these 
plants  between  tliose  already  in  existence  in 
the  mollier-rooi.  The  same  is,  probably, 
always  llie  case  wliere  roots  are  produced  in 
the  primary  meristcm  or  near  the  punctum  vtgt- 
hiionis  of  ihe  stem  (as  in  Pihilaria,  Marstlca, 
Cereus,  &c.).  But  even  where  their  origin  is  fur- 
ther from  the  apex,  as  with  the  secondary  roots  in 
the  primary  root  of  Phanerogams  and  in  many 
stems  {Zea  Alois,  &c.),  they  ^(enerally  appear  in 
acropetal  order ;  but  by  subsequent  disturbance 
roots  may  arise  adventitiously,  /.  c  in  abnormal 
positions,  as  L'Spccially  on  older  primary  routs 
of  Dicotyledons. 

Secondary  roots  usually  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance on  the  exterior  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles; 
the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  secondary  root  is 
ihcn  placed  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  diose 
of  the  mother-organ  ;  the  cortex  is  then  only  in- 
completely continuous  with  that  of  the  latter,  the 
epidermis  not  at  all  so.  The  case  is  different  in 
the  primary  roots  of  embryos,  which  are  formed 
early  and  mostly  so  near  the  surface  of  the  em- 
bryo that  a  complete  continuity  is  possible  in 
all  ihc  tissue  systems  between  stem  and  primary 
roul :  but  in  Grasses  and  some  other  Phanero- 
gami,  the  tirst  root  arises  so  deep  in  tlie  interior 
of  the  embryonal  substance  that  it  ib  enclosed  in 
the  fully  developed  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed  by  a 
thick  sac-like  layer  of  tissue  (Fig.  114,  ws),  which 
IS  mptured  on  gomination  (Fig.  ri3,  zcx),  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Root-sheath  (Coleorhiza). 
Similar  formations  occur  also  in  tlie  first  se- 
condary roots  of  the  germinating  plants  of 
Alh'unt  C^fia  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  But 
llic    secondary    roots    which    are    formed    deej>er 
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Sect.  20.  Difference  between  Members  and  Organs'.  Hetamorphosis. 
— The  parts  of  pUnls  which  are  ordinarily  termed  their  Organs,  very  various  in 
their  form  and  serving  different  physiological  purposes,  may  be  considered  scien- 
tifically from  two  different  points  of  view.  The  question  may  be  asked  at  the 
outset — How  far  are  these  parts  adapted,  by  their  form  and  structure,  to  perform 
their  physiological  work  ?  In  this  case  they  arc  regarded  from  one  side  only  as 
instruments  or  organs,  and  this  mode  of  regarding  them  is  itself  a  part  of  physiolog)'. 
Or  else  these  relationships  may,  for  the  time,  be  completely  put  aside,  and  the 
question  may  be  kept  out  of  consideration  what  functions  the  parts  of  the  plant 
have  to  fulfil,  and  the  only  point  kept  in  view  may  be  where  and  how  they  arise, 
in  what  manner  the  origin  and  growth  of  one  member  are  related  in  space  and 
time  to  those  of  another.  This  mode  of  regarding  them  is  the  morphological 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  is  as  one-sided  as  the  physiological ;  but 
investigation  and  description  require,  here  as  everywhere  else  in  science,  abstractions 
of  this  kind ;  and  they  are  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  even  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  investigation,  if  the  investigator  is  only  clearly  conscious  that  they  arc  abstrac- 
tions. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  concern  ourselves  exclusively' with  the  morphological 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation,  it  will  be  useful  to  get  a 
•somewhat  more  exact  comprehension  of  the  relationship  between  the  physiological 
and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  to  the  result  that  the  infmite  variety  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  which  in  their  mature  slate  arc  adapted  to  altogether  different 
functions,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  few  Original  forms^  if  regard  is  paid 
to  their  development,  their  mutual  positions,  the  relative  lime  of  their  formation. 
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'  Nftgcli  un*i  Schwendcncr,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  599.  Leipzig  1867. — Hofmeisler.  AUgcmeinc 
Murpliulogic  dcr  Gtrwnclise.  *cct-  I,  a.  Leipzig  1868. — llan&tcin,  iJotanischc  Abhandlungcn  aus 
dcm  Cebieic  dcr  Morphologic  u.  Physiolc^e.  Heft  I.  p.  85.     Bonn  1870. 
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and  their  earliest  states ;  that,  for  instance,  the  thick  scales  of  a  bulb,  the  cuticular 
appendages  of  many  tubers,  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  stamens  and 
carpels,  many  tendrils  and  prickles,  &c.,  are,  in  these  respects,  altogether  similar 
to  the  green  organs  which  have  been  termed  simply  leaves  (foliage-leaves).  All 
these  structures  are  therefore  equally  called  leaves  ;  and  this  designation  is  -fre- 
quently justified  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  organs,  under  peculiar  conditions, 
actually  become  transformed  into  green  leaves*.  Since  the  green  organs  which 
are  termed  leaves  in  popular  language  (the  foliage-leaves)  may  be  considered  as 
the  primary  form  of  leaves  or  as  leaves  par  excellence,  the  remaining  structures, 
which  are  also  recognised  as  leaf-like,  are  termed  changed,  transformed,  or  mefa- 
morphosed  leaves.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  those  parts  to  which  the  leaves 
are  attached,  and  from  which  they  grow  as  lateral  appendages.  They  appear 
sometimes  as  cylindrical  or  prismatic  slender  greatly  elongated  stems,  sometimes 
as  thick  roundish  tubers,  or  are  often  hard  and  lignified  (trunks).  In  other  cases 
they  are  soft  and  flexible,  either  embracing  other  firm  bodies  (bines),  or  firmly 
attached  to  them  (as  in  the  ivy) ;  they  may  also  occur  as  sharp  spines  or  as  ten- 
drils (as  the  grape-vine).  All  this  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  plant, 
and  with  the  functions  of  the  structures  under  consideration.  But  if  the  one  cha- 
racteristic only  is  kept  in  view  that  they  all  bear  leaves  which  arise  below  their 
growing  apices,  an  agreement  is  found  as  important  as  complete,  which  may  for 
the  time  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  physiological  functions  and  the  corre- 
sponding structure.  But  when  once  this  abstraction  is  made,  the  agreement  may 
be  denoted  by  applying  a  common  name  to  all  those  parts  which  bear  leaves; 
they  may  be  termed  Stem-struclures  (Caulomes)  or  simply  Axes.  In  the  same  sense 
therefore  in  which,  for  example,  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  a  leaf,  the  tuber  of  a  potato 
is  also  a  stem  or  axial  structure ;  and  just  as  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  termed  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf,  so  the  tuber  of  a  potato  may  also  be  called  a  metamorphosed  stem. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  hairs  as  with  the  leaves  and  axes ;  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  root-hairs,  woolly  hairs,  prickles,  glandular  hairs,  &c.,  is  that 
they  all  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermis-cells.  If  we  now  go  a  step  further,  we 
may  term  all  appendages  of  other  parts  which  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermis- 
cells,  whatever  their  form  and  function.  Hairs  (Trichomes).  Thus  the  so-called  paleae 
and  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  trichomes ;  or,  if  the  ordinary  filiform  hairs  are  considered 
the  original  form,  they  are  then  metamorphosed  hairs.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  hairs  grow  from  a  true  epidermis ;  it  may  be  held  sufficient  that  they  arise 
from  single  superficial  cells ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  external  appendages 
termed  trichomes  is  still  further  increased. 

As  in  the  case  of  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs,  we  may  speak  also  of  metamorphosed 
roots ;  they  are  usually  filiform  long  and  slender,  but  sometimes  thick  and  tuberous ; 
usually  they  grow  beneath  the  ground,  but  also  sometimes  above  ground,  even  in  an 
upward  direction.  Nevertheless,  under  all  circumstances  roots  maintain  so  striking 
a  similarity  to  their  typical  forms  that  the  term  metamorphosed  is  but  seldom  ap- 
plied to  them. 


*  II  was  these  phenomena  which  first  called  Goethe's  attention  to  the  mctanioqihosis  of  leaves: 
at  present  the  doctrine  of  metamorphobis  rests  on  a  better  scientific  foundation. 
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This  mode  of  investigation,  applied  to  Vascular  Cn-piogains  and  Phanerogsodfi^ 
has  shown  that  all  the  organs  of  these  plants  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
morphological  categories;  every  organ  is  either  Stem  (Axis),  Root,  Leaf,  or  Hair. 
Mosses  have  no  root  in  a  morphological  sense,  although  they  possess  organs 
which  completely  fulfil  the  functions  of  roots ;  on  the  other  hand  most  Mosses  have 
leaves  which  grow  on  stems  (axes).  In  Algre,  Fungi,  and  Lichens,  the  body  of 
the  plant  has  generally  appendages  which  may  be  termed  hairs ;  but  roots  in  the 
morphological  sense  are  always  absent,  and  the  idea  of  the  leaf,  as  understood  in 
higher  plants,  can  no  longer  be  rightly  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
external  form  of  the  mature  parts  is  similar  to  the  foliage-leaves  of  higher  plants 
(c  i'.  Laminana  digitaia^  &c.).  It  is  now  agreed  to  apply  to  ihosc  vegetable  struc- 
tures in  which  the  morphological  distinction  of  stem  and  leaves  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  (and  from  which  true  roots  are  always 
absent),  the  morphological  term  Thallus  or  Thallomc.  In  contradistinction  to 
Thallus-plants  (Thallophytes),  all  plants  in  which  leaves  can  be  morphologically 
distinguished  might  be  termed  Phyllophyles ;  the  name  Cormopbytes  has,  however, 
been  given  in  preference  to  them.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thallophytc  is  only  distinguished  from  a  cormophyle  by  the  lateral  ouigrow^ths  which 
occur  somewhere  or  other  on  it  not  presenting  sufficient  morphological  distinc- 
tions from  the  part  which  bears  them,  to  permit  us  to  term  them  leaves  in  ihe  same 
sense  as  in  the  more  highly  differentiated  plants.  But  as  the  morphological  dis- 
tinctions of  stem  and  leaf  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established  even  in  higher  plants, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  boundary  between  Thallophytes  and  Cormophytes, 
and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  one  docs  not  exist. 

If  now  wo  accept  die  ideas  Thallome,  Stem  (Caulome),  Leaf  (Phyllome),  and  Hair 
(Trichome)\  in  the  senses  indicated,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  leaf  is  the 
organ  for  this  or  that  function;  for  leaves  may  •undertake  all  possible  functions;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  on  all  accounts 
inexpedient  simply  to  call  the  ihallomes,  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs  organs,  for  many 
of  them  have  in  fact  no  funcdon  at  all.  In  order  to  avoid  this  mode  of  expression, 
which  is  confusing  and  foreign  to  morphology,  it  is  obviously  best  to  speak  in  this 
sense  not  of  Organs,  but  of  Members.  The  term  Mcml>er  is  used  when  we  speak 
of  a  part  of  a  whole  in  reference  to  its  form  or  position  and  not  to  any  special 
purpose  it  may  serve.  In  the  same  manner,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view, 
stems,  leaves,  hairs,  roots,  thallus-branches,  are  simply  members  of  the  plant-form ; 
but  a  particular  leaf,  a  particular  portion  of  the  stem,  &c,,  may  be  an  organ  for 
this  or  that  function,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  investigate. 

The  morphological  nature  of  a  member  is  best  recognised  in  its  earliest  stages 
of  development,  and  by  its  relative  |>osition  in  the  series  of  processes  of  growth ;  the 
morphological  dcSnitions  rlepond  therefore  essentially  on  the  history  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  older  a  member  becomes,  the  more  obvious  becomes  its  adaptation  to  a 
definite  fimction,  the  more  completely  is  its  morphological  character  often  lost.     In 
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iheir  earliest  states  the  members  to  which  the  same  morphological  names  are  applied 
(^,  ff.  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant)  are  extremely  similar  to  one  another ;  at  a  subsequent 
period  all  those  distinctions  arise  which  correspond  to  their  different  functions. 
Willi  reference  to  these  relationships  we  may  now  obtain  a  definition  of  Metamor- 
phosis which  can  be  used  in  a  scientific  manner: — Metamorphosis  is  the  varied 
developnunt  of  members  of  the  same  rnorphoiogical  signijicance  resutiing  from  their 
adaptation  to  definite  /unctions, 

(a)  The  conceptions  of  Stem,  Leaf,  Root,  Trichome,  as  at  present  employed  in  botany, 
result  from  the  considcmtiun  of  highly  ilevclopeii  plants  tlie  different  mcinbers  of  which 
actually  present  considerable  diversities,  from  a  purely  formal  point  of  view;  but  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  these  conceptions  in  the  same  manner  to  the  less  differentiated 
plants,  HcpaticiP,  Algic,  Lichens,  and  Fungi,  many  difficulties  arise,  depending  principally 
on  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  thallume  sometimes  display  striking  resemblances  to 
leaves,  hairs,  stems,  and  even  roots,  while  other  characteristics  of  these  pai*ts  are  absent. 
In  a  word,  transitions  occur  from  the  members  of  Thalloph)'tes  which  are  morpho- 
logically but  slightly  differentiated  to  the  highly  differentiated  members  of  Cormophytes. 
In  the  members  which  we  term  stem,  leaf,  root,  hair,  it  is  clear  that  those  differences  are 
only  augmented  which  also  occur,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  more  homogeneous 
ramifications  of  the  thallome  especially  of  the  higher  Algw ;  absolute  distinctions  be- 
tween thallomes  and  leaf-bearing  axes  arc  not  to  be  found.  U  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
convenience  where  the  boundary-line  Is  drawn. 

(b)  The  expressions  Thallome,  Caulome,  Phyllome,  Trichome,  Root,  designate,  as  has 
been  said,  several  ideas,  from  the  definition  of  which  are  eliminated  all  those  properties 
of  the  members  which  are  calculated  only  for  definite  functions,  while  a  few  character- 
istics only,  which  concern  their  origin  and  mutual  position,  are  kept  in  view.  Parts 
which  are  physiologically  entirely  different  may  therefore  be  morphologically  equinjalrnt, 
and,  vic^  vcrsdy  physiologically  equivalent  organs  may  fall  morphologically  under  quite 
different  conceptions.  The  statement,  ^.  g.  that  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  tricliomes, 
means  only  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  all  hairs,  Is  from  the  epidermis-cells ;  in  this 
characteristic  hairs  and  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  morphologically  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  underground  hairs  of  Mo<iscs  and  true  roots  are  physiologically  equi- 
valent ;  both  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nourishment  and  the  fixing  of  the  plant  in  the 
ground,  although  the  fonner  fall  under  the  morphological  concc]>tion  of  trie  homes,  the 
latter  of  roots. 

(c)  General  ideas,  like  those  considered  here  and  in  the  sequel,  depend  always  on 
abstractions,  the  practical  clearness  of  the  particular  ideas  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  abstraction  is  therefore  necessarily  wanting  in  them.  How  far  the  abstraction 
may  be  carried  is  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  and  the  only  correction  for  this  arbitrariness 
lies  in  a  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the  idea  for  scientific  reasoning.  Those  ideas  are 
the  most  useful  which,  fron»  the  greater  precision  of  the  definition,  and  from  their 
greater  clearness,  include  the  greatest  possible  number  of  particular  cases  ;  for  in  this 
manner  is  that  complete  general  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  most  easily  obtained 
which  must  precede  a  closer  examination  of  them.  The  definitions  in  the  following 
paragraphs  are  given  from  this  point  of  view. 

Skct.  2\.     IfOaveB  and  Iieaf-forming  Axes'. — The  members  of  the  plant 
which  are  called  Leaves  (Pliyllomes)  in  Cliaracese,  Mosses,  Vasculaf  Cryptogams,  and 


■  Nttg*li  u  Schwcndcner,  Da*  Mikroskop.  pp.  599  ei  seq.      Ix'ip/ig  1869.— Hoftneister,  Allge- 
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This  mode  of  invesiigaiion,  applied  to  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams, 
has  shown  that  all  tho  organs  of  liiese  plants  may  be  referreil  to  one  of  these 
morphological  categories;  every  organ  is  either  Stem  (Axis),  Root,  Leaf,  or  Hair. 
Mosses  have  no  root  in  a  morphological  sense,  although  they  possess  organs 
whtch  corapiciely  fulfil  the  functions  of  roots;  on  the  other  hand  most  Mosses  have 
leaves  which  grow  on  stems  (axes).  In  Algx,  Fungi,  and  T-ichens,  the  body  of 
ihe  plant  has  generally  appendages  which  may  be  termed  hairs ;  but  roots  in  the 
morpiiological  sense  are  always  absent,  and  the  idea  of  die  leaf,  as  understood  in 
higher  plants,  can  no  longer  be  rightly  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
external  form  of  the  mature  parts  is  similar  to  the  foliage-leaves  of  higher  plants 
{£.  g.  Laminaria  digiiata,  &c.).  It  is  now  agreed  to  apply  to  those  vegetable  struc- 
tures in  which  the  morphological  distinction  of  stem  and  leaves  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  (and  from  which  true  roots  are  always 
absent),  the  morphological  term  Thallus  or  Tliallome.  In  contradistinction  lo 
Thallus-plants  (Thallophytes),  all  plants  in  which  leaves  can  be  morphologically 
distinguished  might  be  termed  Phyllophytes;  the  name  Cormopbytes  has,  however, 
been  given  in  preference  to  ihem.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  die 
thallophyte  is  only  distinguished  from  a  cormophyte  by  the  lateral  outgrowths  which 
occur  somewhere  or  other  on  it  not  presenting  sufficient  morphological  distinc- 
tions from  the  part  which  bears  them,  to  permit  us  to  term  lliem  leaves  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  more  highly  differentiated  plants.  But  as  the  morphological  dis- 
tinctions of  stem  and  leaf  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established  even  in  higher  plants, 
it  is  imjxissible  to  draw  a  sharp  boundarj'  between  Thallophytes  and  Cormophyies, 
and  inileed  it  is  certain  that  one  does  not  exist. 

If  now  we  accept  the  ideas  Thallomc,  Stem  (Caulome),  Leaf  (Phyllome),  anJ  Hair 
(Trichome)*,  in  the  senses  indicated,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  diat  the  leaf  is  the 
organ  for  this  or  that  function;  for  leaves  may  •undertake  all  possible  functions;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  on  all  accounts 
inexpedient  simply  to  call  the  thallouies,  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs  organs,  for  many 
of  them  have  in  fact  no  function  at  all,  In  order  to  avoid  this  mode  of  expression, 
which  is  confusing  and  foreign  to  morphology,  it  is  obviously  best  to  speak  in  this 
sense  not  of  Organs,  but  of  Members.  The  term  Member  is  used  when  we  speak 
of  a  pan  of  a  whole  in  reference  to  its  form  or  position  and  not  to  any  special 
purpose  it  may  serve.  In  the  same  manner,  from  a  njorphological  point  of  view, 
stems,  leaves,  hairs,  roots,  thallus  branches,  are  simply  members  of  the  plant-form; 
but  a  particular  leaf,  a  particular  portion  of  the  stem,  &c.,  may  be  an  organ  for 
this  or  that  function,  which  il  is  the  proWnce  of  physiolog)'  to  investigate. 

The  morphological  nature  of  a  member  is  best  recognised  in  its  earliest  stages 
of  development,  and  by  its  relative  |.»osition  in  the  series  of  processes  of  growth;  the 
morphological  definitions  depend  therefore  essentially  on  the  history  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  older  a  member  becomes,  the  more  obvious  becomes  its  adaptation  to  a 
definite  function,  die  more  completely  is  its  morphological  character  often  lost.     In 
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their  earliest  states  the  members  to  which  the  same  morphological  names  are  applied 
(tf.  g.  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant)  are  extremely  similar  to  one  anolhcr  ;  at  a  subsequent 
period  all  those  distinctions  arise  which  correspond  to  tlieir  different  functions. 
With  reference  to  these  relationships  we  may  now  obtain  a  definition  of  Metamor- 
phosis which  can  be  used  in  a  scientific  manner; — Mttamorphosis  is  the  varitd 
ddelofiment  of  manltrs  of  tht  same  morphological  significance  resulting  from  their 
adaplatitm  to  definite  functions. 

(a)  The  conceptions  of  Stem,  Leaf,  Root,  Trichome,  as  at  present  employed  in  botany, 
resuJt  from  the  consideration  of  highly  developed  plants  the  different  members  of  which 
actually  present  considerable  diversities,  from  a  purely  fornial  point  of  view;  but  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  these  conceptions  in  the  same  manner  to  the  less  differenliatcd 
plants,  Hepaticoe,  Alga,  Lichens,  and  Fungi,  many  difficulties  arise,  depending  principally 
on  the  fact  tliat  the  members  of  the  thallome  sometimes  display  striking  resemblances  to 
leaves,  hairs,  stems,  and  even  roots,  while  other  characteristics  of  these  parts  are  absent. 
In  a  word,  transitions  occur  from  the  members  of  Thallophj'tcs  which  are  morpho- 
logically but  slightly  differentiated  to  the  highly  differentiated  members  of  Cormophytcs. 
In  the  tnembers  which  we  term  stem,  leaf,  root,  hair,  it  is  clear  that  those  differences  are 
only  augmented  which  also  occur,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  more  homogeneous 
ramifications  of  the  thallome  especially  of  the  higher  Algf ;  absolute  distinctions  be- 
tween thaltomes  and  lcaf-l>earing  axes  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
convenience  where  the  boundary-line  is  dran*n. 

(b)  The  expressions  Thallome,  Caulome,  Phyllomc,  Trichome,  Root,  designate,  as  has 
been  said,  several  ideas,  from  the  definition  of  which  are  eliminated  all  those  properties 
of  the  members  which  are  calculated  only  for  definite  functions,  while  a  few  character- 
istics only,  which  concern  their  origin  and  mutual  position,  are  kept  in  view.  Parts 
which  are  physiologically  entirely  different  may  therefore  be  morphologically  tquiiolentf 
and,  -vice  -vfTsd,  physiologically  equivalent  organs  may  fall  morphologically  under  quite 
different  conceptions.  The  statement,  r.  g.  that  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  trichomes, 
means  only  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  all  hairs,  is  from  the  epiderrnls-cells ;  in  this 
characteristic  liair^  and  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  morphologically  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  underground  hairs  of  Mi>sses  and  true  roots  are  physiologically  equi- 
valent ;  both  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nourLshmcnt  and  the  fixing  of  the  plant  in  the 
grtiunil,  although  the  foniicr  fall  under  the  morphological  conception  of  trichomes,  the 
latter  of  roots. 

(c)  General  ideas,  like  those  considered  here  and  in  the  sequel,  depend  always  on 
abstractions,  the  practical  clearness  of  the  particular  ideas  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  abstraction  is  therefore  necessarily  wanting  in  them.  How  far  the  abstraction 
may  be  carried  is  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  and  the  only  correction  for  this  arbitrariness 
lies  in  a  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the  idea  for  scientific  reasoning.  Those  Ideas  are 
the  most  useful  which,  from  the  greater  precision  of  the  definition,  and  from  their 
greater  clearness,  include  the  greatest  possible  number  of  particular  cases  ;  for  in  this 
manner  is  that  complete  general  comprehensiun  of  the  phenomena  most  easily  obtained 
which  must  precede  a  closer  examination  of  them.  The  definitions  in  the  following 
paragraphs  are  given  from  this  point  of  view. 

Sect.  21.     X«eaveB  and  I«eaf-fonmng  Aze8\ — The  members  of  the  plant 
which  arc  called  Leaves  iPhyllomes)  in  Characeae,  Mosses,  Vascula^Cryplogams,  and 


■  Nttg«1i  u  Schwcndener,  Das  Mikroskop.  pp.  599  et  scq.      I^cip/ig  1R69.  — Hofineistcr,  .^llge- 
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ihe  formaiion  of  lateral  members  out  of  ihe  puncium  vft^fiaiionis  occur 
nearly  all  plants,  anJ  by  their  regular  repetition  at  definite  points  of  tlie  grow- 
ing axis  determine  tlie  oKtcmal  form  of  the  plant,  they  may  be  considered 
as  normal,  in  opposition  to  the  advatUliotis  production  of  members  which  takes 
place  at  the  older  parts  of  the  axial  structure  at  a  distance  from  the  apex  and 
without  definite  order.  Such  new  formations  are  of  equal  importance  in  the 
external  form  of  the  plant,  and  though  adventitious  are  often  of  great  import- 
ance in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Adventitious  shoots  are  generally  formed 
in  the  interior  near  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  die  shoot,  leaf,  or  root,  and 
arc  therefore  endoijenous;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  endogenous 
shoots  are  adventitious.  All  the  shoots  of  Equisetum  are  endogenous  in  their 
origin,  but  are  not  adventitious,  since  ihey  are  produced  in  the  primary  meristem 
below  the  apex  of  the  mother-shoot,  and  in  a  perfectly  definite  order.  It  is 
equally  incorrect  to  call  all  roots  adventitious  although  they  arise  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem  leaves  or  roots.  They  are  adveniitiuus  only  when  they  occur  in  older 
parts ;  wlien  they  arise  close  to  the  growing  fjoinl  of  a  moliicr-root  or  a  stem, 
they  are  arranged  in  strictly  acropetal  order,  and  are  for  thai  reason  not  adven- 
titious. Wlien  a  member  grows  on  a  basal  zone  and  produces  lateral  members 
from  it,  they  may  be  arranged  in  basipetal  order,  /.  e.  tlie  younger  a  lateral  member 
is  the  nearer  it  will  be  to  the  base,  as  the  sporangia  on  the  columella  of  Hymcno- 
phyllaccae  (according  to  Mettenius),  or  the  laciniac  of  the  leaves  of  MyriophvUum. 

(7)  When  in  the  liighcr  plants  a  new  individual  is  formed  which  is  destined 
for  [)ermanenl  and  independent  vegetation,  a  leaf-forming  axis  is  first  constituted, 
that  is,  a  shoot  ou  which  roots,  hairs,  and  lateral  shoots  then  arise.  In  all  vascular 
plants  this  first  shoot  (the  primary  stem)  arises  immediately  out  of  the  sexually  pro- 
iluced  embryo ;  it  appears  therefore  as  if  the  externally  unsegmented  embryo  is  to 
be  considered  as  itself  a  primary  shoot-axis '.  In  Mosses,  on  the  other  hand,  ilic 
sexually  produced  embryo  becomes  transformed  into  the  so-called  Moss-fruit,  a 
structure  without  leaves,  roots,  or  branches,  the  sole  function  of  which  is  the 
formaiion  of  spores.  A  new  Moss-plant  is,  on  the  contrary,  constituted  by  the 
formation  of  a  leaf-bearing  shoot  out  of  a  branch  of  the  alga-like  Protonema, 
which  branches,  strikes  root  (by  root-hairs),  and  is  independently  nourished.  The 
slioot  first  produced,  which  developes  the  rest  of  the  shoots  and  roots,  is  termed 
the  primary  shoot,  and  its  portion  of  the  stern  tlie  primary  stem,  when  it  is  more 
strongly  developed  than  its  lateral  shoots,  as  in  most  Ferns,  Cycadese.  Coniferse, 
Talms,  and  Ameniaceae.  The  primary  shoot  produces  lateral  shoots  of  the  first 
order,  these  again  lateral  shoots  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  Nevcrdieless 
it  often  happens  that  lateral  shoots  of  any  order  become  independent,  take  root, 
and  become  detached  from  the  primary  sh^ot ;  they  then  assume  all  its  peculi- 
arities, and  may  equally  be  considered  as  primary  shoots.  But  it  also  hap]>ens 
that  the  primary  shoot  itself  is  arrested  at  an  early  period,  while  new  orders  of 
shoots  proceed  from  it  which  gradually  become  stronger,  as  in  many  bulbous  and 
tuberous  plants.  Shoots  which  become  detached  from  the  mother-plant  in  a  but 
slightly  developed  condition,  and  then  continue  to  grow  by  independent  nourish- 
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'  Compare  whtt  will  be  found  under  Rbizocaqiex  aud  AntriosperiDs  in  Book  U. 
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ment.  "while  ihey  repeat  iho  peculiarities  of  the  primary  shont,  are  called  Gemmae 
or  Bulbils;  they  are  often  adveniitious  shoots;  but  bulbils  may  be  shoots  of  normal 
origin,  as  those  of  many  species  of  Allium. 

Now  that  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  origin  of  leaves,  hairs,  and  roots,  and 

entered  sufficiently  into  detail  on  the  more  important  points  (sects.  20,  31,  23),  it  only 
remains  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  various  modes  of  origin  of  leaf-forming  shoots. 

(a)    7*r  Formution  uf  Lraf-fnrmtttg   Am  from  Ibultomts  (without  tile  medium  of  a 
germ-cell)  occurs  only  in  the  Muscinea:,  especially  in  Mosses.     From  their  spores,  but 
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also  from  the  root-hairs  and  other  parts,  are  developed  Conferva*likc  segmented 
filaments  (Fig,  it9,iin)  (n"owing  at  the  apex,  and  branching.  These  often  continue  to 
grow  for  a  long  time,  obtaining  their  nourishment  independently,  and  sooner  or  later 
produce  short  lateral  branches,  generally  at 
the  base  of  longer  branches.  The  apical 
cell,  in  which  elsewher-c  segmentation  of 
the  filament  is  always^  jirodnced  by  septa,  Is 
in  them  diviJed  by  oblique  walls,  and  a  usu- 
ally triangular  pyramidal  apical  cell  of  the 
stem  is  thus  formed,  the  oblique  segments 
0/  which  at  once  develope  into  leaves;  and 
thus  shortly  stalked  leaf-buds  arise  (Fig. 
1 18,  A!"  AT),  which  at  once  take  r(X)t  by  root- 
hairs,  and  become  developed  into  inde- 
pendent Moss-stems. 

(b)  In  many  Ferns  leaf-shoots  arise 
fram  Lfoifes,  and  especially  when  branch- 
ing of  the  stem  seldom  or  uLvcr  take  place, 
as  in  ylipiiiiuw  Fi/hcmaj,  jltptrnium  I'Uix- 
fttm'tnaj  Pteris  aquijintij  &c.  In  these  species 
the  buds  spring  singly  out  of  the  tower  parts 
of  the  leaf-stalk  at  a  greater  nr  less  height 
above  its  insertion.  In  other  sj>ecics  it  is 
the  lamina  which  mostly  produces  nume- 
rous buds,  generally  in  the  axils  of  the  laci- 
nir,  as  in  yhpUmum  tiecmjrttum  (Fig.  1 19), 

ji,    BtUitngerh    A,  tautiattim^   Oratopterh    thttJirtroit/rj,   or   on    the    surface    of  the    leaf 
itself,  a*!  in  Ajp/<Ntum  funatimu  Sec.     In  all  these  cases  the  buds  produiei.1  im  the  leaves 
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are  exogenous  in  their  origin,  and  those  on  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  first-named  species 
arise  at  an  early  period,  while  the  leaves  are  still  very  young,  out  of  single  superficial 
cells'.  These  shoots  take  root  while  they  still  remain  in  connexion  with  the  mother- 
leaf,  but  sooner  or  later  beconie  detiched  (in  Aspidium  Filix'maj  and  Pteru  aquUma 
often  only  after  some  years,  when  they  have  already  acquired  considerable  strength,  and 
the  b,^c  of  the  mother-leaf  finally  dies  off  and  decays). 

In  Phanerogams  buds  generated  on  the  leaves  also  occur, although  much  more  rarely. 
The  best  known  are  those  which  are  formed  abundantly  in  the  indentations  of  the 
leaves  ui  Bryopfjyllum  coljcinum ;  according  to  Hofnieistcr'-*  they  arise  before  the  complete 
unfolding  nf  the  leaf  as  small  masses  of  primary  parenchyma  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
incisions  of  the  leaf.  In  tlic  aquatic  Vtricularia  'vulgaris  weak  shoots  arise,  according 
to  Pringshcim',  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axils  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaf;  in 
both  cases  these  shoots  are  of  exogenous  origin.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaves  nf  Atberunu  temattu  or  Hjacintbus  Pouxaliii 
(Doll,  Flora  von  Baden,  p,  348). 

(c)  Adventitious  shoots  springing  yrom  Roots  are  always  endogenous;  they  arise  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  or  in  the  cambium,  as  in  O[»hioglo<sum, 
Epipactis  nticrophylfa^  L'maria  vuig/trts,  Cirsium  arvmse,  Popuius  tremuh,  and  Pjrus  MaJttj 
(according  to  Hofmeister). 

(d)  Atkrcntttious  Buds  arise  moreover  in  an  endogenous  manner  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances from  older  detached  leaves  or  pieces  ol  stem  and  root,  especially  when  kept 
damp  and  in  darkness.  On  this  depends  the  propagation  of  many  plants  in  gardens,  as  of 
Begonias  from  leaves,  Marattias  from  their  thick  stipules,  &c.  Adventitious  buds  also 
sometimes  appear  in  considerable  quantity  in  old  stems  of  woody  plants,  in  the  cushion 
which  projects  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  especially  if  the  stem  is  cut  off  above 
the  root.  The  branchlets  which  break  out  in  old  stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Mono- 
cotyledons arc,  however,  often  not  true  adventitious  shoots,  but  old  dormant  'eyes' 
which  have  been  left  behind,  having  been  fonned  at  an  earlier  period  as  normal  exoge- 
nous axillary  buds,  when  the  stem  itself  was  still  in  the  bud-condition ;  they  had  l>ecome 
cnve1o]>ed  by  the  bark  as  the  stem  increased  in  thickness,  and  carried  on  a  feeble  ex- 
istence, until  placed  in  a  condition  for  active  growth  by  a  favourable  accident,  as  the 
removal  of  the  stem  above  them  (Hartig). 

(e)  In  the  geniLs  Isoetes  the  leaf-forming  shoot  arises  exclusively  from  the  fertilised 
germ-cell  ur  cmbr)'o.  and  fonns  neither  normal  lateral  buds  out  of  the  stem  nor  any 
from  the  leaves  or  roots,  nor  any  kind  of  adventitioas  buds. 

(f)  T/jtf  Normal  Formation  of  Lateral  Shoots  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the 
punctum  i^getattonis  of  the  mother-shoot  is  endogenous  only  in  Equisctacea*,  elsc^vhere 
it  is  ahvays  exogenous.  The  Equisetaceae  stand  in  this  respect  quite  alone  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  with  the  exception  of  the  weak  primary  shoot  which  is  developed  out  of  the 
ombr\'0,  all  their  lateral  shoots  are  of  endogenous  origin  (Fig.  lao,  ATA");  they  are 
developed  out  of  a  cell  in  the  interior  of  the  ti^uc  of  the  stem  near  to  the  punctum  irge^ 
tationts  somewhat  later  than  the  youngest  leaf-cushions,  and  afterwards  break  through 
the  base  of  the  older  leaf-sheaths. 

With  this  exception  all  normal  lateral  shoots  produced  at  the  vegetative  cone  of  the 
bud  or  in  its  neighbouHuK>d  (in  the  bud)  are,  like  the  leaves,  exogenous*. 

(g)  The  lateral  shoots  which  normally  arise  below  the  growing  apex  of  a  mother- 
shoot  arc  always  arranged  acropctally,  like  the  leaves,  with  which  they  exhibit  various 
relationships  as  to  position,  age,  and  number. 


*  Hofmeister.  Beltrdge  zur  Kenntniss  tier  gcf.  Kryinogainca.  II.     Leipzig  1857. 

*  Hofmeister.  Allgemcine  .Moqihologic,  p.  42  \. 

•  Prinj;shcim,  Zur  Morph.  dcr  Utricularicn;  in  Momitib.  dcr  k.  Akad.  dcr  Wis^itn.  Itcrlin  1869. 

•  |Lcilgt.'b  has  recently  described  the  endogenous  formalinn  of  branches  amongst  the  Hepaliea* : 
Uebcr  cndogme  Spio^sbilduiig  bei  l-elM:rmooscn.     BoL  Zeilg,  iK;j. — Ed.J 
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mem,  while  they  repeat  ihe  peculiariiics  of  the  primary  shoot,  arc  called  Gemmae 
or  Bulbils ;  ihey  are  often  adventitious  shoots ;  but  bulbils  may  be  shoots  of  nonnal 
origin,  as  those  of  many  species  of  Allium. 

Now  that  wc  have  already  spoken  of  the  origin  of  leaves,  hairs,  and  roots,  and 

entered  sufficiently  into  detail  on  the  more  important  points  (sects.  30,  ai,  aa),  it  only 
remains  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  various  modes  of  origin  of  leaf-forming  shoots. 

(a)    7kt  Formation  of  Ltaf-forming  Axej  from  Ibaihwej  (without  the  medium  of  a 
germ-cell)  occurs  only  in  the  Muscincar,  especially  in  Mosses.     From  their  spores,  but 
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tbe  luf  hu(l»  A' A*. 

also  from  the  root-hairs  and  other  parts,  arc  developed  Conferva-lite  segmented 
filaments  (Fig.  ii8,ff«)  growing  at  the  apex,  and  branchmg.  These  often  continue  to 
prow  for  a  long  time,  obtaining  their  nourishment  independently,  and  sooner  or  later 
produce  short  lateral  branches,  generally  at 
the  base  of  longer  branches.  The  apical 
cell,  in  which  elsewhere  segmentation  of 
the  filament  is  always  produced  by  septa,  is 
in  them  divided  by  oblique  walls,  and  a  usu- 
ally triangular  pyramidal  apicnl  cell  of  the 
stem  is  thus  formed,  the  ohlique  segments 
of  which  at  once  dcveloptf  into  leaves  ;  and 
thus  shortly  stalked  leaf-buds  arise  (Fig. 
118,  KK)j  which  at  once  take  root  by  root- 
hairs,  and  become  developed  into  inde- 
pendent Moss-stems. 

(b)  In  many  Ferns  Icaf-shoots  arise 
Jrom  Leai'cs^  and  especially  when  branch- 
ing of  the  stem  seldom  or  never  take  place, 
as  in  j4jptilium  fil i x~ ma Jf  jltpUnium  FUix' 
ftrmina,  Pterh  atfuiUna,  &c.  In  these  species 
the  buds  spring  singly  out  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  leaf-stalk  at  a  greater  or  less  height 
above  its  insertion.  In  other  species  it  is 
the  lamina  which  mostly  produces  nume- 
rous buds,  generally  in  the  axils  of  the  laci- 
niac,  .15  in  jliplmium  Jecussatum  (Fig.  119), 

A.    Briiangeri^    A,  auuiatum^    Cfratoptrris    thttlietrotdeSt    or  on    the    surface    of   the    leaf 
itself,  as  in  AspUmutit  fureatum,  Sec.     In  all  these  cases  the  buds  producetl  on  the  leaves 
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In  the  Characca',  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons,  the  normal  lateral  branchlets  spring 
out  of  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  i.  e.  above  the  leaves,  in  the  acute  angle  which  the  leaf 
forms  with  the  stem  (Fi^.i9i,ia3).   Usually  only  one  U  fonned  above  the  middle  of  the 
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insertion  of  the  leaf, or  2-j  one  above  another;  some- 
times several  are  formed  side  by  side  alwve  the  middle 
and  right  and  left  of  it,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  Muscan  ( Kig. 
123),  and  the  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts  of  species 
of  Musa.  Such  branchlets  are  called  axilbry  shoots; 
in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  the  branching  is, 
with  few  (and  usually  doubtful f  exceptions,  axillary. 

{y)  If  wc  except  some  infltircsccnccs  in  Phane- 
rogams, the  genend  rule  that  Tbe  normal  Latrral 
Shoot  J  appear  iater  than  the  yaunj^esi  Lr/rvrs  deter- 
mines the  relationship  in  age '.  This  is  the  case  in 
Characeir,  Mosses  (according  to  Leitgeb),  Equisetacez, 
and  the  vegetative  shoots  and  most  inflorescences  of 
Phanerogams,  as  is  shown  in  Kigs.  io6,  107,  109,  120, 
131,  123.  In  Mosses  it  is  clear  that  the  youngest 
branches  stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  apex 
of  the  stem  than  the  youngest  leaves.  In  the  other 
groups  named  a  different  relationship  would  be  possible ;  but  in  these  coses  It  may 
also  happen  that  the  youngest  lateral  buds  are  almost  always  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  apex  than  tlic  youngest  leaves ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  youngest  leaves  stand 
between  the  youngest  lateral  shoot  and  the  apex.  If  the  position  of  the  branchlet  is 
axillary,  it  would  also  be  possible  that  when  the  formation  of  leaves  ceases,  the  youngest 
axillar)'  shoot  would  be  ot>scr\'ed  to  stand  above  the  youngest  leaf;  but  this  would  not 
prove  that  it  was  in  this  case  formed  earlier. 
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'  Hofmeisier  indeed  niBintain&  the  contrary  (AUgem,  Morpbologic,  p-Qii.  1868).  Since  thai, 
however,  the  Mos.*cs  have  been  &hown  by  Icitgcb  to  be  cxccptitms;  and  I  c<outnnt)y  find  in 
vegetative  shoiiti  and  many  infloresoeoces  of  Phoncn^ms  young  leaves  above  the  youngest 
axillary  buds. 
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If  the  formation  of  leaves  is  very  feeble,  as  in  the  inflorescence  of  Grasses  and  some 
Papilionaceac  {Amorfba  fruticoja)^  the  lateid)  shoots  may  become  visible  earlier  than 
the  leaves  in  the  axis  of  which  they  stand ;  the  same  fe  the  case,  according  to 
Hofmoistcr,  in  Casuarina,  Dianthus,  Orcbh  Morio,  and 
Salix  (in  the  inflorescence  or  on  vegetative  shoots). 
In  Crucifcr*,- finally,  the  floral  axes  and  the  branches 
of  the  raceme  spring  from  the  primary  shoot  with- 
out any  fonnation  of  bracts  preceding  or  following 
(Fig.  134).  But  since  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Phanerogams  the  nonnal  branching  of  the  shoots  is 
always  axillary  and  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
lea\^es,  the  above-named  exceptions  may,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  theory  of  descent,  be  considered 
of  little  importance,  since  the  leaves  concerned  (the 
bracts  or  leaves  with  buds  in  their  axils)  have  lost 
their  physiological  signiHcation,  become  useless,  and  at 
length  entirely  disappear.  In  stich  cases,  the  morpho- 
logical character  which  is  peculiar  to  a  whole  group  of 
plants  is  usually  altered  in  parlioutar  cases. 

(A)  The  fact  that  lateral  shoots  arise  far  most  fre- 
quently at  a  greater  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  stem  than  the  youngest  leaves, 
distinguishes  them  sufficiently  from  dichotomous  branchings  which  must  always  of 
ncressity  arise  above  the  youngest  leaf.  But  even  when  the  fonnition  of  leaves  is 
ob5er\-able  later  than  the  branching,  as  in  the  inflorescences  of  Gramincae,  or  is  even 
completely  suppressed  as  in  Crucifera-,  it  is  still  impossible  to  confound  lateral  with 
dichotomous  branching,  if,  as  in  these  cases,  the  vegetative  cone  greatly  overtops  the 
youngest  lateral  apex,  and  continues  to  grow  in  a  straight  line  (Figs.  107, 109).  Still 
more  distinctly  conspicuous  is  the  distinction  between  lateral  branching  and  dichotomy 
when  the  generating  stem-axis  ends  in  a  broad  fiat  apical  surface,  as  in  the  young 
capitula  of  Composita?.  Here  the  lateral  shoots  (the  flowers)  are  so  small  relatively  to 
the  mother-shoot,  and  from  the  lirst  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its  apex  (the  centre  of 
the  apical  surface),  and  placed  so  uniformly  on  all  sides  of  it,  that  in  this  case  the  mother- 
shoot  must  be  regarded  as  the  independent  centre  of  all  new  formations.  The  idea  of 
dichotomy  supposes  that  the  mother-shool  ceases  as  such,  and  that  two  shoots,  at  Jirst 
at  least  equally  strongs  continue  growth  in  length  in  diverging  directions  in  its  place. 

If  it  is  desired  to  mclnde  lateral  branching  from  the  punctum  n^gelatiotih  and  dicho- 
tomy of  the  apex  under  one  common  term,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lateral 
formation  of  branches  from  older  portions  of  the  stem,  leaves,  or  roots,  the  expression 
Termimtl  Branching  commends  itself,  which  I  have  already  employed  in  this  sense  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  book. 


Seii.  25.  Different  capacity  for  Development  of  the  members  of  one 
Branch-system*.  —  Systems  of  members  tearing  the  same  name  oiiginaio  by 
branching ;  out  of  a  root  a  root-system  originates,  out  of  a  shoot  a  sbool-systera ; 
when  a  leaf  branches,  wc  pfot  a  pinnate,  digitate,  divided,  lobed,  or  incised  leaf,  &c. 
It  l>ccoTncs  tbcreforc  nccessar>'  to  examine  the  more  important  relationships  of  form 
of  such  a  system,  if  we  for  the  time  take  into  account  only  the  relative  size  and 
capacity  for  development  of  the  branches  of  the  various  orders.  We  may  here  leave 
adventitious  brandlings  entirely  out  of  consideration  ;    for  it  appears  clear  from 

*  Ni|*cli  und  .Schwcndcnrr.  Das  Mikrosknp,  p.  foO-     Leipzig  1S67. — Hofmeislcr,  Allgemeine 
ilugic  ilcr   GcwcIm:,    §  7.     lx:ipiig  186S. — Kaufinona,  Hot.   Zcitg.    p   886.    lft6i). — Kraiis. 
ITc,-r>ivis  Soc  in  I'rlantjen,     Dec  5.  1870. 
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these  obsenaiions  that  they  play  no  essential  part  in  the  whole  external  confor- 
mation ;  Mc  have  therefore  only  to  do  with  the  branchings  which  arise  at  tlic 
end  of  a  growing  shoot,  leaf,  or  root,  or  with  terminal  branchings. 

The  terminal  branches  may  be  referred  (as  has  already  been  shown  in  sect.  24, 
div.  2)  to  two  principal  forms,  tlepcndcnt  on  the  origin  of  the  branching  by 
dichotomy  or  by  lateral  t-hoots ;  branch-systems  of  Uie  first  kind  we  will  call  simply 
DichohmUs,  of  the  second  kind  Motwpoih'a, 

A  Dicholomotis  Bnmch-syskmy  according  to  the  definition  given  in  sect  23, 
is  the  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  growth  at  the  apex  in  the  direction  previously 

taken,  and  its  continuation  in  two  diverging 
directions  at  two  newly  constiluled  apical 
poinis,  which  arise  close  beside  the  prevHous 
one  ;  as  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  L35  *. 
We  will  distinguish  the  two  newly  formed 
branches  by  the  term  Bifurcations,  the 
member  which  produces  them  we  will  call 
the  Base  of  the  bifurcation.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  every  base  can  only  bi- 
furcate once  ;  but  every  branch  may  again 
become  the  base  of  a  new  bifurcation*. 

A  Monopodium  arises  when  the  gene- 
rating structure,  following  the  direction  of 
its  previous  axis  of  growth,  continues  to 


rii. 


niv!).,! V  «>f  ■'<.'  ii.^iii'..  ..r  r\i 


tu  the 


(.  .  .rihc     %^^'*'  *^  >'s  apex,  while  lateral  structures 

:Lbihc,u.K>.««>.««.«..^.^.i«.«^^;>*:[',^  of  the  same  name  grow  beneath  it  in 
new aMcai ceiu.  acropctal  succcssiou,  the  longitudinal  axes 

of  which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  or  transverse  direction  to  that  of  the  generating 
memr>er.  The  generating  member,  since  it  continues  to  grow  during  the  branching, 
may  form  numerous  lateral  members ;  for  all  these  it  is  the  common  base ;  hence 
the  name  Monopodium  (Figs.  109,  X13,  124).  Every  lateral  branch  may  again 
branch  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  itself  become  a  monopodium  of  the  second 
order.  Just  as  the  dichotomy  may  consist  of  numerous  bifurcations,  so  may  a 
monopodium  consist  of  several  orders  of  monopodial  branching. 

These  definilions  refer  only  to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  branchings, 


*  Since  wc  have  lo  filve  here  a  nanowcr  application  to  the  term  Direction  of  Giowth,  it  will 
l>c  nc^cessa^y  10  compaie  the  following  section  on  Direction  of  Growth  and  Symmetry. 

•  In  Cryptogams  with  apical  cells  it  may  Ijc  thought  that  dichotomy  mii'il  necessarily  be 
brought  about  by  louyiludiiial  ilivision  of  the  apical  cell-  Wlien  the  segmwits  arise  hy  transverse 
(1i\-i&iou  this  is  actunlly  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  ii5;  but  when  the  segments  are  arranged 
in  two  or  three  rows,  this  would  necessitate  that  the  dichotoniUing  wall  piocceding  from  the 
apical  (outface  uf  the  apical  cell  should  bisect  its  posterior  angle,  and  thus  have  a  position  which 
is  appaicnily  univer-ally  avoided  in  cclldivisioti.  It  is  nevertheless  po&sibic  that  a  irtic  dichotomy 
may  lake  place  without  this.  SopjKKC  tlie  old  apical  cell.  imineOiatdy  after  the  formation  of  a 
new  one  near  it.  were  lo  change  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal  growth,  so  that  thus  both  apices 
diverge  fiom  the  previous  direction  of  growth;  the  old  apical  cell  then  represents  the  aptx  of  a  nc^v 
dii-cclion  of  growth  I'lom  this  it  sctrm*  to  me  lh;il  we  are  |jeculiarly  well  able  lo  airive  al  tlw 
distinction  between  diclintoniy  and  monopodium.  Mufatit  matiandis  this  is  oUu  tnie  of  Phanerogams 
which  have  no  apical  ceil 
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or  ihe  bud-condition  of  the  branch -system.  Not  unfrcquenUy  the  original  cha- 
racter is  maintained  in  their  furilicr  growth,  not  only  in  dichotomons  but  also 
in  monopodial  systems.  The  two  bifurcations  devclope,  in  the  case  of  diclio- 
tomy,  with  equal  strength  and  branch  uniformly;  in  the  case  of  a  monopodium  the 
primary  axis  continues  to  grow  more  strongly  than  all  the  secondary  axes,  and 
branches  more  luxuriantly.  But  it  is  very  commonly  the  case  that  in  a  dichotomous 
stem  single  bifurcations  grow  more  weakl)%  or  ihat  in  a  system  whidi  starts  on 
f  monopodial  plan  some  of  the  lateral  axes,  soon  after  their  formation,  grow  more 
strongly  and  branch  more  luxuriantly  than  tlie  primary  axis.  In  such  cases  the 
original  character  of  the  branch-system  becomes  less  and  less  evident  as  it  dc- 
vclopcs;  and  it  may  happen  that  s)'slems  originally  dichotomous  have  subsequently 
the  appearance  of  monopodia,  and  vue  versd*  It  is  tlierefore  impossible  to  infer, 
without  further  evidence,  the  original  form  of  a  branch-system  from  its  mature 
condition.  It  caimot  be  inferred  from  a  maturely  developed  system  whether  it 
originated  in  dichotomy  or  in  lateral  branching.  Tt  will  therefore  be  desirable  to 
make  here  a  simple  classification  of  the  most  important  changes  which  a  branch- 
system  undergoes  during  the  development  of  its  meml>ers. 

{ I )  Th€  Devfhpnuni  of  Dichotomous  Systems  may  take  place  eidier  in  a  forked 
or  a  sympodial  manner ;  I  call  a  system 
forked  when  at  each  bifurcation  the  two 
branches  dcvelope  with  equal  strength,  as 
in  Fig.  126.  A.  The  dichotomous  system 
is  developed  sympodially  when  at  each  bifur- 
cation one  branch  developes  more  strongly 
than  the  other  ;  in  this  case  the  base  of  each 
successive  bifurcation  forms  apparently  a 
primary  shoot,  on  which  the  weaker  branches 
appear  as  lateral  shoots  (Fig.  126,  B,  C). 
The  apparent  primary  shoot,  which  in  fact 
consists  of  the  bases  of  consecutive  bifurca- 
tions, may  on  this  account  be  termed  a  Pscud- 
axis  or  Sympodium  '.  Thus  in  B  (Fig.  126) 
the  symjxidium  is  composed  of  the  left-hand 
branches  ///;  In  C  of  the  alternate  left  and 
right-hand  branches  /r,  I r.  Whether  the 
case  represented  in  /?,  which,  on  account  of 
its  similarity  to  certain  monopodial  systems, 
may  be  termed  a  Helicoid  (bostrychoid)  Dichotomy,  actually  occurs  is  doubtful 
iproliably  however  in  llic  leaf  of  Adianfum  pfdaium).  On  the  other  hand  the 
development  represented  in  Fig.  126,  C.  is  common  in  shoots  of  Selaginclla, 
and,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  some  monopodia!  systems,  may  be  termed 
a  Scorpioid  (cicinal)  Dichotomy*. 


■Ik  wtidica  i'.(  tlc*«lut^ 
ilopeil  \rj  lilAiri:4lt(m; 
niy. 


*  In  oppoitilion  to  the  view  expressed  in  my  fipit  edition,  I  now  consirler  U  more  convenient 
to  apply  ihe  term  Sytnpodiuni  only  to  the  pseud-axis  itself,  and  not  to  the  whole  branch-syslL-m  ; 
and  (lie  snrac  in  the  originally  mung]MxliAl  systems. 

'  On  Dichotomous  Inflorescences  cf.  Itook  II.  rhnnerogftois. 
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(2)  An  originally  monopodial  hranch-sysian  may  develope  in  a  racemose  or 
cymosc  manner ;  and  the  crmose  development  may  be  either  apparently  didbo- 
tomous  (or  even  apparently  polytomous)  or  sj-mpodial*. 

(a)  A  racemose  s}*stem  occurs  when,  with  a  monopodial  or^n,  the  motber- 
shoot,  which  is  originally  stronger,  continues  also  to  develope  miHe  stroi^ly  than 
all  the  lateral  shoots,  and  when  each  lateral  shoot  of  the  first  order  behaves  again 
in  the  same  manner  in  respect  to  its  lateral  shoots  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 
This  occurs  ver)'  clearly,  for  instance,  in  the  stems  of  most  Conifers  (especially 
Pinus,  Araucaria,  Ac.)  and  in  the  compound  leaves  of  Umbellifers. 

(b)  The  c\'mose  development  of  a  monopodial  system,  or  a  Cyme,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  each  lateral  shoot,  at  first  weaker,  begins  from  an  eariy  period 
to  grow  more  strongly  than  the  mother-shoot  above  its  point  of  origin ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  also  branches  more  vigorously  than  the  mother-shoot,  the 
growth  of  which  then  usually  soon  ceases.  Two  principal  forms  of  Cyme  may  be 
distinguished,  according  as  a  Pseud-axis  (S>*mpodium)  is  formed  or  not 

(a)  When  two,  three,  or  more  lateral  shoots  arise  beneath  the  growing  end  of 
each  shoot,  which  develope  in  different  directions  more  strongly  than  their  mother- 

_,  shoot,  the  growth  of  which 

soon  ceases,  a  &lse  Di- 
chotomy, or  Trichotomy, 
or  Polytomy  arises.  Fig. 
127  represents  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  false  dichotomy ; 
the  shoot  I  (Hoduces  the 
shoots  //',  //",  originally 
weaker,  but  soon  growing 
more  strongly,  while  the 
growth  of  /  ceases;  the 
same  takes  place  with  III' 
and  ///".  False  (fidiota- 
mies  of  this  kind,  which 
occur  abundantly  in  the 
inflorescences  of  Phanerogams,  are  termed  by  Schimper  Dichasia.  But  instead  of 
two  lateral  branches  growing  out  in  opposite  directions,  three  or  more  shoots 
standing  in  a  true  or  spurious  whorl  may  develope  more  strongly  than  their 
mother-shoot,  and  thus  arises  an  umbrella-shaped  or  umbellate  system,  such  as  is 
developed  in  a  t}-pical  manner  in  the  inflorescences  of  our  native  £iq>hc»fHas ; 
a  s)*stem  of  this  kind  may  be  called  a  C>'mose  Umbel. 

(3)  The  sympodial  development  of  an  originally  monopodial  system  occurs 
when  one  lateral  shoot  always  developes  with  greater  vigour  than  the  portion  of  its 
mother-shoot  which  lies  above  its  origin,  as  is  shown,  e.g..,  in  Fig.  ia8,^,  where 
the  lateral  shoot  2-2  grows  more  strongly  than  the  part  2-1  of  its  mother-shoot, 
and  so  on.  Usually  the  portions  of  all  the  shoots  which  lie  below  thdr  lateral 
branches  develope  more  strongly  than  the  terminal  portions,  as  is  shown  in  the 

*  Here  also  I  deviate  from  the  terminolog>-  of  the  first  edition ;  not  because  that  was  incorrect, 
but  because,  by  so  doing,  a  greater  facility  is  attained  in  the  mode  of  expressioa. 


-Dacram  of  a  false  dkbotoofT :  the  Ro^ob  nimerals  iadicate  the  order  cf 
developneot  of  the  ihoou  of  tbc  syveni- 
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figure  by  the  thicker  lines ;  the  terminal  portions  (indicatetl  by  thin  lines)  often 
die  off"  early ;  the  thicker  basal  portions  of  llic  diff^erent  ramificalions  which  pro- 
ceed from  one  another  then  commonly  place  lliemsclves  in  a  straight  line,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  a  connected  whole,  like  a  primary  shoot  to  which  the 
tem)inal  portions  of  each  separate  order  of  shoots  are  attached  like  lateral 
branches  ;  the  apparent  primary  shoot  of  the  system  is  called  the  Sympodium  or 
Pseud-axis,   The  latter  consists,  in  Fig.  128,  B^e.g.,  of  the  pieces  between  1-2,  2-3, 


I 


FTCk  nA— C|mMc  liraocUnev  refiraailcd  dUenmnsticalty ;  M,  H  •tmrpiolil  (clrfml)  cyinc  ;  C  itlcliiBiiim  i  D  heicokl  (bartrf- 
cImMI  crme ;  llw  ouDcnib  lodkoie  Ihc  urder  vS  lucccMkia  of  ifac  lateni  sliaoCi  whlcb  ipnnn  frun  one  «Bo<Krr  i. 

(-4,  4-5;  the  weaker  terminal  portions  of  the  respective  branches  t,  3,  3,  &c.  are 
bent  sideways.  A  comparison  of  Kig.  C  with  A  shows  that  between  a  sympodially 
developed  and  a  spurious  dichotomous  system  there  is  only  this  one  point  of 
difference,  diat  in  the  latter  each  branch  produces  not  only  one  but  two  stronger 
lateral  branches.  If  in  C  one  of  the  branches  is  imagined  to  be  suppressed 
alternately  left  and  right,  the  form  A  results,  which  then  is  easily  transformed 
into  B. 

Sympodial  systems  appear  in  two  difloreni  forms,  according  as  the  lateral 
shoots,  the  basal  portions  of  which  form  the  pseud-axis  as  they  are  continuously 
developed,  arise  always  on  the  same  side  or  on  different  sides. 

If  the  sympodial  ramification  takes  place  always  on  the  same  side,  r.g,  always 
to  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  128,  A  or  always  to  the  left,  the  whole  system  is  called  a 
Helicoid  Cyme  (or  bostryx)  ;   if,  on  the  other  hand,  each  branch  which  continues 


*  [Some  dilBcuUy  will  prolahly  be  felt  with  ret*sfd  to  Fig.  D.  which  stnntb  for  a  liclicoid  cyme 
in  the  text,  but  which  is  also  identical  wilh  the  scorpioifl  cynic  of  descriptive  hotnny.  n?Hl  corresponds 
to  the  >pccifi(;  name  '  scoqjioide* '  given  by  Linn.Tus  lo  stvfial  plantis  iii  which  it  occurs.  The  term 
scor].>ioid  was  introduced  l>y  A  P.  Dc  CoodoUc  (Organographic.  i.  415).  lo  ciqiress  a  unilateral  cyme 
the  undcvc1ope<1  portiun  of  whirli  i*  usiually  roUcit  up.  This  h  the  chnractedfilic  inflorescence  of  the 
Borrflgiiuccir. nmon^iit  which  Myokotts  has  long  l)ecn  distinguished  a->*scoqiion  grass'  on  this  account. 
BravnU  (Ann.  dc  Sd.  Nal.  i*.  5it.  vii.  197)  di^ilinguishcd  ihc  helicoid  cyme,  which  he  defined  as 
liftving  the  successive  flowcn  ranged  in  a  spiral  rottnU  the  p&eud  luis,  while  in  the  text  above  they  arc 
All  placed  in  the  Mine  plane.  Bravais  amended  De  Candollc's  definition  of  the  scorpioiil  cyme  by 
pointuig  out  that  the  tlowcrs  are  in  two  xo^'%  paralltl  to  the  ptieud-nxiii. — L^u.] 
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simply  break  through  the  layers  of  tissue  which  cover  them,  and  then  project  from" 

a  two- lipped  o|)en  chink. 

The  typical  form  of  roots  is  filiform  and  cylindrical ;  their  section  is  circular 

when  they  are  not  compressed  from  wlihouL     It  is  only  when  the  roots  undergo  a 

subsequent  increase  in  thickness,  and  serve 
as  store-houses,  as  in  many  Dicotyledons 
and  Monocotyledons,  that  the  original  61i- 
form  shape  is  changed  into  the  fusiform 
or  into  tuberous  swellings  (as  in  turnips^ 
lul>erou3  roots  of  Dahlia,  Bryonia,  Aspho- 
dolus,  &c.). 

Roots  rarely  form  chlorophyll  {i.  g. 
in  Menyanthes),  antl  even  then  only  in 
small  quantities  ;  usually  they  are  quite 
colourless,  not  only  when  they  grow  in  the 
ground,  but  also  in  water  or  air. 

A  subsequent  basal  growth  ap^>ears 
never  to  occur  in  roots  as  it  docs  in  many 
leaves  and  intemodes  when  once  the  re- 
gions near  the  ai>ex  have  been  transformed 
into  ]>cTmanent  tissue.  Interstitial  growth 
behind  the  apex  often  continues,  however, 
for  a  long  time  (in  Lycopodiaccce  accord- 
ing to  Niigeli  and  Leitgeb).  The  extension 

of  the  tissue  commences  immediately  behind  the  terminal  part  o\'  the  foot  which 

has  been  formed  of  primary  meristem — an  arrangement  by  which  the  elongation 

of  die  roots  in  the  ground  is  essentially  assisted. 


-Li>niMii»iir<«I  tr<:t> 


I 
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(a)  The  priniaj:y  root  of  the  embryo  of  most  Phanerogams  gives  the  impression  of 
being  entirely  super^cial,  as  if  its  apex  were  the  actual  posterior  tcnninatidn  of  the 
embryonal  stem ;  but  its  first  origin  is  endogenous; ;  for  the  posterior  termination  of  the 
embryo  is  conneetcd  with  the  ' pro-cmbrjo '  in  Phanerogams,  and  the  primary  root  is,  at 
its  fin»t  origin,  covered  by  this.  (A  m<irc  exact  account  of  this,  according  to  the  most 
recent  researches  of  H;inslcin  on  the  formation  of  the  embryo  will  be  given  in  B(>ok  II, 
on  the  Characteristics  of  Phanerogams.)  There  was  formerly  some  doubt  as  to  the 
endogenous  origin  of  the  primary  root  of  Kerns  and  Rhizocarps  :  but  when  it  is  ot>ser\ed 
tlial  the  rtKJt  is  not  constituted  as  such  until  the  apical  cell  has  tlirown  off  the  first  layer 
of  the  ro<tt-c3p,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  also  the  a[»ex  of  the  new  root  lies  from 
the  first  inside  the  embryonal  tissue.  (Comp-ire  the  illnstrations  of  t!ie  embryos  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  in  Book  II.) 

fb)  'Tift  Formation  of  LaUral  Roots  in  a  mother-root  commences -as  NiigeH  and 
Lcitgcb  have  proved  in  the  cose  of  Cryptog.inis,  and  Kcinke  in  the  case  of  Phanerogam?, 
— in  a  layer  of  tlsstie  which  must  he  considered  the  outer  layer  of  the  plcrome  (or  procam- 
biumi,  and  is  called  Pericambium.  In  Cr)plogams  the  secondary  roots  originate  in  aero- 
petal  succession  from  definite  single  cells  ot  the  pericambium,  which  lie  before  the  vascular 
t)undles.  oblique  divisions  arising  in  them  by  which  the  three  sides  of  the  new  apical  ceils 
tliat  lie  twhind  arc  marked  off;  a  transverse  division  follows  immediately,  by  which  the 
first  layer  of  the  root-cap  of  the  new  Lateral  roots  is  sopurated.  The  apical  cell  of  the 
secondttT)'  root  formed  in  this  manner  and  already  provided  with  a  root-cap,  forms  new 
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segments,  from  which  the  cap  arises,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  sect.  19,  Fig.  loj, 
p.  135.  The  roots  of  Lycopodiacca-  do  not  produce  any  lateral  roots,  they  branch 
instead  dicholomously  at  the  apex  (Fig.  ijo,  p.  161). 

In  Phanerogams,  the  conimencenieiit  of  a  lateral  root  is  indieatc<l  l>y  the  splitting  of 
several  cells  of  the  pcricambiuni  of  the  mother-root  hy  tangential  walls,  so  that  the 
pcricambium  is  divided  there  into  two  layers  (Fig.  115,  A)^  The  outer  layer  is  im- 
mediately fonned  into 
demiatogcn  (y),  which 
afterwards  forms  the 
layers  of  the  root-cap 
by  tangential  divisions; 
while  the  outer  layer  of 
cells  which  proceeds 
from  the  young  derma- 
togcn  always  constitutes 
a  layer  of  the  root-cap 
(Ci).  Theinnerlayerof 
cells,  resulting  from  the 
splitting  of  the  pcricam- 
bium (W,  j»  «),  which 
faces  the  vessels  of  the 
bundles  of  the  mother- 
root,  then  also  splits 
again  into  two  layers 
\Q)\  and  further  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  di- 
visions follow,  by  which 
the  primary  meristem 
of  the  young  root  is 
formed.  This  soon  di- 
vides into  throe  parts;  a 
basal  piirt  by  which  the 
young  root  remains  in 
connexion  with  the  vas- 
cular bundle  of  the 
mother-root  (O,  w  iw), 
and  an  anterior  mass  of 
tissue    which    l¥>comes 

d{0crcntiatcd  into  pcricambium  and  pleromc  (i^,  pp).  While  the  young  root  lengthens 
fn  a  direction  transverse  to  the  axi:s  of  the  molher-root,  somewhat  obliquely  downwards, 
it  compresses  the  cortical  tissue  (J?);  the  innermost  layer  of  cortex  (-V-/),  r)  resists 
disorganisation  longest,  and,  at  least  at  first,  follows  the  gn)wth  of  the  young  root,  sur- 
rounding it  in  a  sheath-like  manner  till  it  is  destroyed.  Finally,  therefore,  the  young 
root  lengthens  and  its  apex  protrudes  through  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  mother-root. 

In  stem-fomutions  lateral  roots  arise  either  from  the  interfascicular  cambium 
{e»g*  in  Impatiens  parvijiora  immediately  above  the  soil  in  the  primary  stem),  or  from 
the  outermost  phloem-layer  of  the  libro-vjLscular  bundles,  which  is  more  comnxjnly  the 
CISC.  These  laycre  of  tissue  then  behave  like  the  pcricambium  of  a  mother-pcKit  {e,  g. 
Fitrwuca  Beceubungaj  Lyn'tiacina  nummularia^  the  ivy,  according  to  Reinke). 

(c)  \N'hiLst  the  fonnation  of  the  root-cap,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  sect.  19, 
rontitmcs  from  the  a]K'x  of  the  nwt,  its  otitennost  layers  of  tissue  pass  over  into 
permanent  tissue  ;  the  cells  retain  simple  fonns,  but  their  walls  become  thicker, 
and  swell  up  in  the  outermost  cell-layers  of  the  cap,  become  geLitinous,  and  thus 
cause  the  a{)ex  of  the  root  to  appear  viscid  ;   finally   Ihey  die  and  become  detached. 

L 
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are  exogenous  in  their  urigin,  aiid  those  on  the  leuf-stalks  of  the  Rrst-named  *>pecics 
arise  at  an  early  pcritxl,  while  the  leaves  are  still  very  young,  out  uf  single  superficial 
cells  ^  These  shoots  take  root  while  they  still  remain  in  connexion  with  the  mother- 
leaf,  but  sooner  or  later  become  detached  {in  ^spidium  FUix-mai  and  Pteris  aqiuJina 
often  only  after  some  years,  when  they  have  already  acquired  considerable  strength,  and 
the  base  of  the  ujother-leaf  finally  dies  oifand  decays). 

In  Phanerogams  buds  generated  on  llic  leaves  also  occur,  although  much  more  rarely. 
The  l>est  known  are  those  which  are  formed  abundantly  in  the  indentations  of  the 
leaves  g{ Brjopbylium  ntfycinuw ;  according  to  Hofmeister"  they  arise  before  the  complete 
unfolding  of  the  leaf  as  small  masses  of  primary  parenchyma  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
incisions  of  the  leaf.  In  the  aquatic  Utriculnria  lulgaru  weak  shoots  arise,  according 
to  Pringsheim',  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axils  of  the  divitjons  of  the  leaf;  in 
both  cases  these  shoots  are  of  exogenous  origin.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaves  of  jitberunts  tertiatiu  or  Hyaelntbuj  Pouzahii 
(Doll,  Flora  von  Baden,  p.  348). 

(c)  Adventitious  shoots  springing  ^row  Rtxtts  are  always  endogenous;  they  arise  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  or  in  the  canil>ium,  as  in  OphiogUKSum, 
Bpipactu  microf-hyiiti,  L'maria  "vulgnrh^  Cirnuin  arvenjCy  Popultis  tremuh,  and  Pyrus  Malus 
(according  to  Hofnteister;. 

(di  ^(itvntithuj  Budj  arise  moreover  in  an  endogenous  manner  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances from  older  detached  leaves  or  pieces  of  stem  and  root,  especially  when  kept 
damp  and  in  darkness.  On  this  depends  the  propagation  of  many  plants  in  gardens,  as  of 
Begonias  from  leaves,  Marattias  from  their  thick  stipules,  &c.  Adventitious  buds  also 
sometimes  appear  in  considerable  quantity  in  old  stems  of  woody  plants,  in  the  cushion 
which  projects  between  the  bark  and  Ihc  wood,  especially  if  the  stem  is  cut  4jIT  alHjve 
the  root.  The  branchlets  which  break  out  in  old  stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Mono- 
cotyledons are,  however,  often  not  true  adventitious  shoots,  but  old  dormant  'eyes' 
which  have  been  left  behind,  having  been  formed  at  an  earlier  pcritxl  as  nonnal  exoge- 
nous axillary  buds,  when  the  stem  itself  was  slili  in  the  bud-condition;  they  had  become 
enveloped  by  the  bark  as  the  stem  increased  in  thickness,  and  carried  on  a  feeble  ex- 
istence, until  placed  in  a  condition  for  active  growth  by  a  favourable  accident,  as  the 
removal  of  the  stem  above  them  (Hartigj. 

(e)  In  the  genus  Isoetes  the  leaf-forming  sht>ot  arises  exclusively  from  the  fertilised 
gt-nn-cell  or  embryo,  and  lorms  neither  normal  lateral  buds  out  of  the  stem  nor  any 
from  the  leaves  or  roots,  nor  any  kind  of  adventitious  buds. 

(f)  Tiv  Nonnal  Fonnathn  of  Lateral  Sixots  from  the  primar>'  mcristem  of  the 
pHnctum  itrgttathnij  of  the  mother-shoot  Is  endogenous  only  in  Equlsetacea?,  elsewhei 
it  is  always  exogenous.  The  Equisctacca!  stand  in  this  respect  quite  alone  in  the  vegetable' 
kingdom ;  with  the  exception  of  the  weak  priinar)-  shoot  which  is  developed  out  of  the 
embryo,  all  their  lateral  shoots  arc  of  endogenous  origin  (Fig.  lao,  KK);  they  are 
developed  out  of  a  cell  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem  near  to  the  punctum  Tsrij-r- 
tatioHtJ  somewhat  later  than  the  youngest  leaf-cushions,  and  afterwards  break  through 
the  base  of  the  older  lc;»f-sbcaths. 

With  this  exception  nil  nonnal  lateral  shoots  produced  at  the  vegetative  cone  of  tl 
bud  or  in  its  neighbourhood  (in  the  bud)  are,  like  the  leaves,  exogenous*. 

(g)  The  lateral  shoots  which  normally  arise  below  the  growing  apex  of  a  mother-J 
shoot  arc  always  arranged  acropetally,  like  the  leaves,  with  which  they  exhibit  varioua^ 
relationships  as  to  p<'sition,  age,  and  number. 


'  Mofmci&ter.  Bcitrnge  zur  Kennlniss  dcr  gcf  Kryptogamcn.  11.     Leipzig  1857. 
'  llnfmcislcT,  AllgtriiKinc  Nfoq'hologir,  p  42.1. 

*  Prinj^ihcim.  Z\ir  Morph.  dcr  Utricularicn ;  in  Motiats,b.  der  k.  Akwl  der  Wisseti.  llcrlin  1869. 

*  [Ixit}{<.h  hfts  recently  described  tlie  endogenous  romialinn  of  branches  amongst  the  fiepntica* : 
Uebcr  cmkigcnc  Sprobsbildung  bci  IxlieimooMrn.     Hot  Zcilg,  iK;a. — Eo.] 
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outer  side  again  2  lobe  of"  the  third  order,  5  j,  \ihicl>  aK^in'produces  a  similar  one  of  the 
iburlh  order,  44,  and  so  on.  According  to  the  general  definitions  given  above,  the  first 
brancti  of  the  leaf,  1,  foniis  with  i  j  a  dichasiuni ;  but  each  branch  of  the  dichosium  de- 
velope-;  further  only  on  one  side,  the  new  branches  always  arising  either  only  on  the  left 
or  only  un  the  right  side,  3  from  2  and  4  from  3;  every  lateral  branch  thus  produces  a 
sympodial  system,  and  in  fact  a  helicoid  cyme. 

[f  now  the  basal  pieces  3,  3,  4,  on  both  lateral  shoots  combined  in  a  sympodial  manner 
are  imagined  to  be  much  shortened,  so  that  the  bases  of  the  lubes  2,  5,4  come  close  to 
the  base  of  the  Limina  1,  then  all  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  will  appear  to  spring  from  one 
point,  and  the  leaf  is  called  digitate  or  fmgered.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such 
leaves  also  arise  by  the  t'ormation  from  the  broad  end  of  the  young  leaf  itself  first  of  a 
middle  lobe,  and  then  of  new  lateral  lobes  right  and  left  from  above  downwards ; 
these  latter  being  thus  arranged  m  the  order  of  their  origin,  as  in  Lupinus,  according 
to  Payer's  drawings  (Organogenic  de  la  fleur,  pi.  104).  If  the  lobes  tht-n  remain  united 
or  have  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous  lamella,  /*='^'''r->^     O 

we  have  a  peltate  leaf ', 
If  is  impossible  to  go 
more  into  the  detail  of 
these  processes  without 
numerous  illustrations 
which  canniit  l>e  given 
here.  Fig.  1 34  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  explain, 
in  conehision.  the  origin 
of  the  quadripartite  la- 
mina of  the  leaf  of  Afj/r- 
iifeti  Drummoiuii^  ac- 
cording to  J.  Hanstein's 
researches'.  The  leaf 
has  its  origin,  in  this 
case,  in  a  cell  of  the 
vegetative  cone  of  the 
stem,  which,  like  the 
apical  cell  of  the  leaf, 

produces  two  rows  of  segments  from  which  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  leaf  are 
fonncd.  Thus  a  broad  cone  first  arises,  growing  at  its  apex,  and  bent  towiirds  the 
stem  (W,  fli;  when  this  which  is  the  future  leaf-stalk  has  attained  a  certain  height,  it 
increases  in  breadth  right  and  Uft.  Beneath  the  still  growing  apex,  D,bs,  a  protuber- 
ance {jth\  arises  on  both  sides;  and  while  the  latter  (destitute  of  an  apical  cell)  becAmes 
still  more  archcil  (C,  j/Ai  the  apicft  growth  of  the  leaf  ceases  (C,  Aj»,  Its  apical  cell 
disappears,  and  s<)on  twt>  equally  strong  outgrowths  arise  near  the  apical  point,  which, 
like  the  earlier  lateral  ones,  increase  vigorously  and  grow  out  into  broad  lobes  of  the 
leal.  Thus  arisi's  a  quadripartite  lamina  at  the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk,  the  lateral  lobes 
of  which  have  resulted  from  lateral  branching,  but  the  middle  ones  by  dichotomy. 
When  more  fully  devrloped  the  four  lobes  remain  small  at  their  base,  becoming  much 
broader  at  tlie  free  margin ;  and.  since  the  part  of  the  leaf  from  which  they  originated 
remains  short  and  narrow,  they  appear,  in  the  mature  leaf,  to  spring  from  a  single 
point,  the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk. 

(d)     B'-aneb-jyjtem  of  Lti^-form'mg  Shoots.    The  branching  of  the  stem  of  Lyco- 


Fir.  lu  — Oerdupni^fil  of  Ihr  leaf  of  Mnrrttrm  ItrttmmtttMfl  (Mftev  J.  Hillistellil-  ^,t,D 
teen  rnmi  llir  iducr  «i«frJKCi  ff  l)>fiir*l(nltH«]  mtlun  *cnk«I  to  .4 ;  K  aprm  mt  III*  tekt 
r—t  the  teKnteiitt  t>(tti«  cpkll  c«ll;  tfHtttrti  lobcvoTlhc  IwHiM  Ui  iJtcli  urltest  utte. 


*  Compore  further  Tr^cul.  Formation  des  fcuilles,  in  Aim   de«  Sci.  Nat  vol.  xx.  1853:  and 
I^ycr.  /  c.  p.  40.( ;  Entwickclung  der  Blattgcstalten,  Jena  184(5. 
■  Jftlub.  frr  wiskcn.  Bol.  voL  IV. 
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these  observations  that  ihey  play  no  essentia)  part  in  the  whole  external  confor- 
mation ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  do  with  the  branchings  which  arise  at  the 
end  of  a  growing  shoot,  leaf,  or  root,  or  with  terminal  branclnngs. 

The  terminal  branches  may  be  referred  (as  has  already  been  shown  in  sect.  24, 
div.  2)  to  two  principal  forms,  dependent  on  the  origin  of  the  branching  by 
dichotomy  or  by  lateral  shoots ;  branch-systems  of  the  first  kind  we  will  call  simply 
Dicholomies^  of  the  second  kind  A[<mi*poJia. 

A  Dichohymous  Branch  sysUm^  according  to  the  definition  given  in  sect  23, 
is  the  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  growth  at  the  apex  in  the  direction  previously 

taken,  and  its  continuaiion  in  two  diverging 
directions  at  two  newly  constituted  apical 
points,  which  arise  close  beside  the  previous 
one  ;  as  is  ver)'  clearly  shonN-n  in  Fig.  125  V 
We  will  distinguish  Uie  two  newly  formed 
branches  by  the  term  Bifurcations,  the 
member  which  produces  them  we  will  call 
the  Base  of  Uie  bifurcation.  From  tlie 
nature  of  die  case  every  base  can  only  bi- 
furcate once  ;  but  every  branch  may  again 
become  the  base  of  a  new  bifurcation*. 

A  Monopoifium  arises  when  the  gene- 
rating structure,  following  the  direction  of 
its  previous  axis  of  growth,  continues  to 
grow  at  its  apex,  while  lateral  structures 
of  the  same  name  grow  beneath  it  in 
acropetal  succession,  the  longitudinal  axes 
of  which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  or  transverse  direction  to  that  of  the  generating 
member.  The  generating  member,  since  it  continues  to  grow  during  the  branching, 
may  form  numerous  lateral  members ;  for  all  these  it  is  the  common  base ;  hence 
the  name  Monopodium  (Figs.  109,  T13,  124).  Every  lateral  branch  may  again 
branch  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  itself  become  a  monopodium  of  the  second 
order.  Just  as  the  dichotomy  may  consist  of  numerous  bifurcations,  so  may  a 
monopodium  consist  of  several  orders  of  nionopodial  branching. 

These  definitions  refer  only  to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  branchings, 


rti  .  1?',  — PicbotrniT  of  Ibc  iKaIIus  of  Outyt**  duludemm 
'"     ■  '''<?  ^^ler  of  'tevelopfiiciK  Is  Accordtng  In  th« 

I  '(  Iciim /— ;  indicaie  the  «rKiucntitIiRi*  nfthi: 

'•I  '<.'   it   dichortonibn ;    i  K  the  ili*hl<x)-«iin  l>y 

•iliUh   the  auhoiflmy  coRuoencet;  »— &  ihc  tcip»ent»  iil  Uie 
new  Hplr^  cells. 


'  Since  wc  have  lo  give  here  n  narrower  application  to  the  term  Direction  of  Growth,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare  the  fulluwing  MXtion  on  Diiection  of  Growth  and  Synunelry. 

'  In  Cryplogonis  with  apical  cells  it  may  be  thought  that  dichotomy  must  necessarily  be 
brought  alKiut  by  longitudinal  division  of  itie  apical  cell.  \VlicD  the  segmcntf  arise  by  ininsvenc 
division  this  is  actually  the  case,  as  i&  shown  in  Fig.  125;  but  when  the  segments  are  arranged 
in  two  or  three  rows,  this  would  necessitate  that  the  djdio torn i sing  wall  proceeding  from  the 
apical  surface  of  the  apical  cell  should  bisect  its  posterior  angle,  and  thru  have  a  position  which 
i&  iip(«ircntly  universally  avoided  in  cell  division  U  is  nevertheless  possible  that  a  true  dichotomy 
may  lake  place  without  this.  Suppose  the  old  a]iicftl  cell,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  a 
new  one  near  it,  were  to  change  the  direction  of  it*,  loiigittidinal  growth,  »o  that  thus  l»oth  apices 
diverge  from  the  previous  direction  of  growth  ;  llie  old  apical  crll  ihcn  reprrMrnts  the  a|K"x  of  a  new 
direction  of  growth.  From  (hi^  it  Mx-m«  to  me  that  we  are  pcculiaily  well  able  la  arrive  at  the 
distliriction  between  dicliutomy  and  monopodium.  Mutath  mutandit  tliis  is  also  true  of  Phanerogams 
whiih  have  nu  .ipical  cell- 
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or  the  bud-condition  of  ihc  branch -sy stem.  Not  unfrequcntly  the  original  cha- 
racter is  maintained  in  their  further  prowlh,  not  only  in  dichotomous  but  also 
in  nionopodial  systems.  The  two  bifurcations  devclope,  in  llie  case  of  dicho- 
tomy, with  equal  strength  and  branch  uniformly ;  in  the  case  of  a  monopodium  ihe 
primary  axis  continues  to  grow  more  strongly  than  all  the  secondary  axes,  and 
brunclics  more  luxuriantly.  lim  it  is  very  commonly  the  case  that  in  a  dichotomous 
system  single  bifurcations  grow  more  weakly,  or  ihat  in  a  system  which  starts  on 
a  monopodial  plan  some  of  the  lateral  axes,  soon  after  their  formation,  grow  more 
strongly  and  branch  more  luxuriantly  than  tlie  primary  axis.  In  such  cases  the 
original  character  of  the  branch-system  becomes  less  and  less  evident  as  it  de- 
vclopes;  and  it  may  happen  that  systems  originally  dichotomous  have  subsequeudy 
the  appearance  of  monopodia,  and  vtet;  versd.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  infer, 
without  further  evidence,  the  original  form  of  a  branch-system  from  its  mature 
condition.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  a  maturely  developed  system  whellier  it 
originated  in  dichotomy  or  in  lateral  branching.  It  will  therefore  be  desirable  to 
make  here  a  simple  classification  of  the  most  important  changes  which  a  branch- 
system  undergoes  during  tlic  development  of  its  members. 

(I)  Th€  Dftebpnuni  of  Dichotomous  Syskms  may  lalce  place  cither  in  a  forked 
or  a  sympodial  manner;  1  call  a  system 
forked  when  at  each  bifurcation  the  two 
branches  develope  with  equal  strength,  as 
in  Fig.  126,  A.  The  dichotomous  system 
is  devcloi>ccI  sympoilially  when  at  each  bifur- 
cation one  branch  developes  more  strongly 
than  the  other ;  in  this  case  the  base  of  each 
successive  bifurcation  forms  apparently  a 
primary  shoot,  on  which  the  weaker  branches 
appear  as  lateral  shoots  (Fig.  126,  jff,  C). 
The  apparent  primary  shoot,  which  in  fact 
consists  of  the  bases  of  consecutive  bifurca- 
tions, may  on  this  account  be  termed  a  Pseud- 
axis  or  Sympodium*.  Thus  in  B  (Fig.  126) 
the  sympodium  is  composed  of  the  left-hand 
branches  ///;  in  C  of  the  alternate  left  and 
right-hand  branches  /r,  /r.  Whether  the 
case  represented  in  V?,  which,  on  account  of 
its  similarity  to  certain  monopodial  systems, 
may  be  termed  a  Helicoid  (bostrychoid)  Dichotomy,  actually  occurs  is  doubtful 
(probably  however  in  the  leaf  of  Adian/um  ptdaJum),  On  the  other  hand  the 
development  represented  in  Fig.  126,  6',  is  common  jn  shoots  of  Selaginella, 
and,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  some  raonopodial  systems,  may  be  termed 
a  Scor(noid  (cicinal)  Dichotomy^ 


FIC  ia&,— l>iai;ram  of  the  t^arloait  inr>i)e«  nf  <|ev«lo|>- 
tncnt  iif  «  iJu-hiilumT:  >f  nnr  ilwirtipctt  X-y  liiniKjilliiil ; 
B  a  helicokl :  C  ■  wzorplniil  itkhotouiy. 


*  In  opposition  lo  the  view  expressed  in  my  first  eilition,  I  now  cnnshlcr  it  more  con^Ynicnt 
lo  (tpT>t>'  the  tenn  Symposium  only  lo  Ihc  pscud-oxis  itself,  and  nol  to  the  whole  Umnch-systciu ; 
and  tite  uime  in  the  originally  mnnopmhal  system's, 

'  On  Dichotomouii  InfiurcKcncn  cf.  Book  11.  Fhancrogani&. 
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these  observations  that  they  play  no  essential  part  in  the  whole  externa]  confor- 
mation ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  do  uiih  the  branchings  whid)  arise  at  the 
end  of  a  growing  shoot,  leaf,  or  root,  or  wiih  terminal  branchings. 

The  terminal  branches  may  be  referred  (as  has  already  been  shown  in  sect.  24, 
div,  2)  to  two  principal  forms,  dependent  on  the  origin  of  the  biancliing  by 
dichotomy  or  by  lateral  shoots ;  branch-systems  of  the  first  kind  we  will  call  simply 
Difhotomffs,  of  the  second  kind  Mimopodia. 

A  Dichoioniotn  BranchsysUm^  according  to  the  definition  given  in  sect.  23, 
is  the  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  growth  at  the  apex  in  the  direction  prenously 

taken,  and  its  continuation  in  two  diverging 
directions  at  two  newly  constituted  apical 
points,  which  arise  close  beside  the  previous 
one  ;  as  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  1:25', 
We  will  distinguish  the  two  newly  formed 
branches  by  the  term  Bifurcations,  the 
member  which  produces  them  we  will  call 
the  Base  of  the  bifurcation.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  every  base  can  only  bi- 
furcate once  ;  but  every  branch  may  again 
Iwcome  the  base  of  a  new  bifurcation ''. 

A  Mono/fodium  arises  when  the  gene- 
rating structure,  fallowing  the  direction  of 
its  previous  axis  of  growth,  continues  to 
grow  at  its  apex,  while  lateral  structures 
of  the  same  name  grow  beneath  it  in 
acropetal  succession,  the  longitudinal  axes 
of  which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  or  transverse  direction  to  that  of  the  generating 
member.  The  generating  member,  since  it  continues  to  grow  during  the  branching, 
may  form  numerous  lateral  members ;  for  all  these  it  is  the  common  base ;  hence 
the  name  Monopodium  (Figs,  109.  113,  124).  Kvery  lateral  branch  may  again 
branch  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  itself  become  a  monopodium  of  the  second 
order.  Just  as  the  dichotomy  may  consist  of  numerous  bifurcations,  so  may  a 
monopodium  consist  of  several  orders  of  monopodial  branching. 

These  definitions  refer  only  to  ihc  rudimentary  condition  of  the  branchings, 


■Iter  Ni^jrH);  ttic  enter  nf  ilct cIcpittviK  ' 
Ui\m^~fl;  the  Iftten  /—J  ludkitc  the  ^.^ 
aptcd  cell  h<r«r«  it  dicboiomtus :    t  1%  tli^  .. 
whirl!  th«  ilkboiunir 
»ew  apicaJ  cells. 


cotmncoces;  >— a  ihc  Hgmcnu  ot  the 


*  Since  we  have  to  give  here  a  nftrrowcr  application  to  the  tenn  Direction  of  Growth,  it  will 
l>c  necessary  to  ctiinparc  the  following  section  on  Direclton  nf  Growth  anil  S>Tnraetry. 

'  Ih  Cryployaiiis  with  apical  cells  it  may  be  thought  ihat  dichotomy  mu*t  necessarily  be 
brought  about  by  longitudinal  division  of  the  apical  cell.  Wlicn  tlie  sc^mcnt^  arise  by  transverse 
division  this  is  actuAlly  the  caic,  as  Is  shown  in  Fig.  125;  but  when  the  segments  are  arranged 
in  two  or  three  lows.,  this  would  necessitate  that  the  dicholomisinE  wall  proceeding  from  the 
apical  surface  of  the  apical  cell  should  bisect  its  po4lctior  angle,  and  thus  have  a  position  which 
U  api.iarciilly  uuivcreally  avoided  in  ccllilivisitm.  It  \i  nt-^erihclevs  possible  that  a  true  dichotomy 
may  lake  place  without  this.  Suppose  the  old  apical  cell,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  a 
new  one  near  it.  wcrr  to  dmngc  Iht*  direction  of  its  longitudinal  growth,  so  that  thus  both  apices 
diverge  from  the  pre\ious  direction  of  growth  ;  the  old  npital  cell  then  rciirc-ients  the  apex  of  a  new 
direction  of  prowlh.  Krom  this  it  Hcms  to  mc  ihat  we  arc  {K:cnliarly  well  able  lo  arrive  at  the 
dUtinction  lictwceii  dichotomy  axid  tnotiopodiuui.  Mutatis  mvttutdn  lhi&  b  also  titic  of  Pliancit»^ra& 
which  hove  no  apical  cell 


I 
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The  lateral  members  are,  on  the  other  hand,  isolated  or  scattered  when  each 
menitxT  stands  on  a  different  zune  uf  the  axis.  IT  the  surface  of  an  axial  structure 
(which  sometimes  is  quite  ideal,  as  in  Asptdium  Filix -mas,  &.<:,)  is  imagined  to  be 
coiuinutd  through  the  base  of  eaci»  lateral  member,  the  section  forms  its  Plant  of 
Ifincrtion.  An  imaginary  point  in  this  is  considered  its  organic  centre,  but  docs 
not  usually  correspond  to  its  geometrical  centre ;  this  point  may  be  termed  the  Point 
of  Imtriion  (cf.  sect.  27).  A  platie  which  bisects  a  lateral  member  symmetrically, 
or  divides  it  into  two  similar  halves  (sccL  28),  and  contains  the  axis  of  growth  of 
the  lateral  member  as  well  as  thai  of  the  axial  member,  passes  through  the  point  of 
insertion,  and  is  called  the  Median  Plane  of  the  lateral  member  in  question.  If 
members  are  so  arranged  at  different  heights  on  an  axis  that  their  median  planes 
coiDcide,  lliey  form  a  straight  row  or  OrUioslichy ;  generally  there  are  two,  three,  or 
more  orthostichics  on  an  axial  structure,  and  the  members  are  then  said  to  be  recti- 
serial.  If  there  are  no  orthostichics,  /.  t.  if  the  median  planes  of  all  tlic  members 
inicrsecl  one  auotiier  on  an  axis  without  coinciding,  their  arrangement  is  solitary. 

The  size  of  the  angle  which  the  median  planes  of  two  members  nf  the  Rame 
axis  enclose  is  their  Divergaue  ;  it  is  ex[»res.sed  either  in  degrees  or  as  a  fraction  of 


FllV  ijIl— nUitriuu  of  a  thorn  wiili  ihc  kwt  *  ■iT'Ui|Ci'<1 
kbiijly  witli  a  nnUorn  diverf  cikb  of  M. 


flG.  i)9.^t>ii)CTatu  itf  the  I1<i(*er-^«lk  of  ttrti  ^mti/nfitha  ,- 
//  whprl  nf  the  lar|(<  ('ilUjcr-lca^ei'  twncklh  the  iPtarot;  <t/ 
nutrr.  */  tanrr  pe(uiiih-«hf>rl ;  iia  otiler.  i.t  moer  *lAntcD»i  In 
Itwt  cenlrr  h  Ibe  rudincat  of  tlic  rroit  conkiMlne  of  fnur  C4rpel* 
lary  lc«*o. 


the  circumference  of  the  axis,  which  is  then  sUp(K>s€d  to  be  a  circle,  although  in 
fact  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  In  order  to  represent  the  divergences  clearly,  they 
may  he  drawn  on  the  horieonial  projection  of  the  vertical  axial  structure,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  Figs.  138  and  139.  The  transverse  sections  of  the  axial 
structure  which  bear  the  lateral  members,  in  tliis  case  leaves,  are  denoted  by 
concentric  circles,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  outermost  circle  corresponds  to 
the  lowest,  the  innermost  to  the  highest  trans-verse  section.  On  these  circles,  which 
thus  represent  the  relative  ages  from  without  inwards  according  to  their  succession 
in  the  acropctal  development  of  the  axis,  the  places  of  the  members  are  denoted 
by  points,  or  the  forms  of  the  planes  of  insertion  tljemselves  may  be  approximately 
indicated,  as  in  the  figures.     On  such  a  projection  or  diagram  the  median  planes 


Elli».  Mftthcmatical  Tracts — A.  [Jickson,  Trans.  KoytU  Soc.  Ediiib.  voLXXVT.  p.  505. — Chaunccy 
Wfiglii,  Mem.  Amcr  Acad.  vol.  IX.  p.  379. — H.  Airy,  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  voL  XXI.  p.  176. 
—  Heal,  Atneiioin  Njtiii<tliat,  167^1,  vol.  VJI.  p. 449.] 
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of  ihe  members  appear  as  radial  lines,  indicated  in  Fig.  138  by  /-K.  Since  in 
tliis  cas<?  several  members  siand  upon  eacli  median  plane,  they  are  arranged  in 
orlhostichies ;  and  these  again  are  so  placed  that  ihey  divide  ihc  circumference  into 
five  equal  parts.  But  if  the  members  are  considered  in  reference  to  their  age,  as 
indicated  by  the  figures  i-Ji,  it  is  seen  that  the  divergence  between  i  and  2 
is  I,  as  alBO  is  ibat  between  3  and  3,  between  3  and  4,  and  so  on.  The  diver- 
gences arc  therefore  all  equal,  or  the  members  have  in  this  case  on  the  same  axis 
the  constant  divergence  ^.  In  Fig.  139  the  members  are  arranged  in  a  quaternary 
whorl  ;  on  each  circle  or  section  Uiere  stand  in  this  case  four  similar  members  with 
the  divergence  | ;  but  the  successive  whorls  are  so  placed  that  the  median  planes 
of  one  whorl  exactly  bisect  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  preceding  and  following 
whorls ;  the  whorls  here  alternate^  and  all  tlie  members  are  arranged  in  eight 
orlhosticliies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  whorls  stand  one  over  the  otiicr  in  such 
a  manner  tliat  tlieir  members  ixW  into  tlie  same  median  planes,  or  cover  one 
another,  they  are  said  to  be  su/jerposett  Thus,  for  instance,  the  staminal  whorl  is 
superposed  on  that  of  the  corolla  in  Primula;  and  in  the  primary  roots  of  Pha- 
seolus,  'i*ropaeolum,  Cucurbita,  and  other  Dicotyledons,  there  not  unfrcqucntly 
occur  suf>erposed  whorls  of  lateral  roots.  When  alternating  whorls  have  only  two 
members,  the  position  of  the  members  is  said  to  be  damsak,  as  in  Fig,  136,  a 
very  common  case  with  leaves. 

If  it  is  required  to  represent  the  divergences  not  merely  on  an   axis  but  on 
an  axial  system,  such  as  a  &yste:n  of  leaf-forming  shoots,  by  a  horizontal  projection, 


—I. 


^C.  r«o.— DUfrvnort  wc«Ur  pUM  oT  £n/A^r*M  tkimifv^m;  tt\h*c<ity\ml'mi  t.t  th«  fint.  i— to  the  Uicr  fotiaf*- 
whorl ;  *r  ff  /  In  t)M  (vntre  fe  thr  lemiirail  Haver  of  the  prmwy  *hoDt ;    B II  the  tcrauiMl 


tcuoi :  nuaben  <^io  form 


Rower  of  otyt  at  tbc  Ave  uitUry  4tMM>tk  -,  ///,  ///.  ///  ihc  Icftva  of  tbrcc  •wlUfy  Uioeita  of  tbc  second  o«4ct. 

it  may  be  done  on  the  same  principle,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  140.      Each  system 
of  concentric  circles  contains  the  members  (in  this  case  leaves)  of  an  axis ;  the 
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lateral  axes  (berc  axial  shools)  are  interposed  between  ihc  insertion  of  the  respective 
leaves  and  their  &tem-axis. 

If  the  axial  members  are  greaily  shortened,  the  view  (from  above)  of  an 
axis^  \vith  its  lateral  members,  often  itself  supplies  Uie  diagram;  as,  for  instance,  in 
iIjc  leaf-roscttcs  of  Crassulaceae,  and  in  most  flowers.  In  other  cases  a  transverse 
section  throujfh  the  bud  enables  the  observer  to  examine  the  divergence  of  the 
leaves;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  retalivL*  positions  are  more  obscure,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  careful  examination.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  development,  peculiar  methods,  depending  on  geometrical  principles,  are  often 
necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  relative  positions  correctly  and  at  the  same 
time  clearly. 

There  are  also  circumstances  in  uhich  it  is  desirable,  instead  of  representing 
the  relative  positions  on  a  horizontal  projection,  to  project  them  on  ilie  unwound 
surface  of  the  axial  structure,  the  latter  being  considered  as  a  cylinder  the  surface 
of  which  is  supjjosed  to  be  flattened  ouL  The  transverse  sections  of  the  axis 
lying  one  over  another  are  denoted  on  tliis  surface  by  straight  lines  on  which  the 
positions  of  the  members  are  drawn. 

Among  the  different  arbitrary  constructions  which  may  be  attempted  on 
paper,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  relative  positions  of  the  members  of  an 
axis,  or  of  reducing  them  to  short  geometrical  or  aritliraeiical  expressions,  the  fol- 
lowing is  of  peculiar  interest,  and  has  been  specially  employed  to  denote  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots  of  the  stem  : — A  line  is  imagined 
proceeding  from  any  one  of  the  olilcr  members  in  such  a  direction  that,  travers- 
ing the  axis  towards  the  right  or  the  left,  it  includes  the  points  of  insertion 
of  all  the  successive  lateral  members  according  to  their  age  ;  the  horizontal 
projection  of  this  line  is  called  rhe  Gtneiic 
Spirai  ;  in  reality  it  is  a  helix  *  running 
round  the  stem  more  or  less  regularly.  The 
importance  of  this  construction  has  been  very 
much  overrated,  and  it  has  been  employed 
where  it  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  history  of  development,  but  even 
where  it  has  no  longer  even  a  geometrical 
meaning,  and  no  longer  assists  a  conception  of 
the  relative  positions,  but  even  makes  it  more 
difficult  and  complicated. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  solitary  leaves  or 
shoots  standing  on  the  axis  in  three,  four,  five, 
eight,  or  more  direciions,  and  when  the  diver- 
gences are  not  too  variable,  the  construction  of 
the  genetic  spiral  is  of  excellent  service  for  a 
ready  understanding  of  ilie  posidon  of  the  leaves  (Fig.  141);   and  a  more  exact 


ftC,  l4l.»Tri(n»«i:tNtj  vrclHm  ltt*i>w|[h  l(ie  COAvnlM- 
lion  of  lh«  IfAT-theallu  i— A  of  .V«&t/  »mkrmnt%fiv», 
in  (he  centre  i>r  the  »«cUiH)  pf  a  younc  IcAf-blMlc 
The  uTungeRicni  of  rlic  leave*  Ik  A  §  diretseocc 
If  tiM  numben  i-«are  unilcd  by  *  line,  ihc  Kinetic 
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*  11  ihe  spiral  winds  from  ri^t  to  leA,  the  right  edge  of  the  lenves  »  CftUcd  thr  kathodic,  the 
left  (ftsccndiii^)  edge  the  anodic;  the  reverse  in  the  sj)iiiiJ  of  an  opposite  ditcclion  seen  from 
without. 
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knowletl^e  of  the  peculiar  pro^ieriies  of  iliis  iilea!  line  may  under  these  circumstances 
l>c  of  great  use  to  niorpbology.  In  sonic  cases  il  inav  be  applied  with  advantage  even 
to  the  relative  position  of  whorls.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  other  constructions 
appear  much  more  natural,  since  ihey  afford  an  easier  explanation  of  the  relative 
ixjsitions,  and  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  prrowth.  'I'h'c 
construction  of  the  desired  genetic  spiral  is  altogether  impossible  where  the  leaves 
are  formed  in  simultaneous  whorls',  as  the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  of  most 
flowers,  or  even  in  successive  whorls  where  the  members  proceed  from  one 
point  of  the  axis,  and  are  formed  in  advancing  order  right  and  left,  as  in  Characcae 
and  the  flowers  of  Reseda  (Fig.  137).  In  the  successive  whorls  o{  Sak'tma  na/ans 
the  construction   of  a  genetic  spiral  would  be  equally  impossible.     Fig.   142,  j9. 

shows  the  diagram  of  the  stem 
*  of  this  plant  witli  three  con- 

secutive three-leaved  whorls ; 
in  each  of  iliese  the  leaf  w  is 
formed  first,  then  the  leaf  L^, 
and  finally  the  leaf  L.j.  If 
an  attempt  be  made  to  con- 
struct the  spiral,  it  must  pass 
from  w  over  /.„  across  to  /.,, 
then  again  in  the  same  direc- 
tion over  7v  across  to  /, ; 
the  figure  thus  formed  is 
a  circle,  in  which  the  diver- 
gences of  successive  leaves  arc 
very  different.  If  we  now  pass 
to  the  next  whorl,  the  line  pro- 
ceeds in  a  spiral  direction  to 
the  next  leaf  w ;  but  then,  to 
retain  the  gerieiic  succession 
in  die  second  whorl,  the  line  must  be  continued  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
this  is  repeated  with  every  new  whorl.  It  is  evident  that  no  clear  conception 
can  be  obtained  in  this  forced  manner,  and  tlie  whole  construction  appears  alto- 
gether superfluous,  since  it  is  required  by  no  feature  in  llic  histor)'  of  develop- 
ment. The  stem  of  this  plant  is  constructed,  as  Pringsheim  has  shown,  of  two 
rows  of  segments  {G,  H,  /,  A",  iVc,  hi  Fig.  142,  -4),  which  arise  alternately  right 
and  left  from  the  apical  cell.  Kvcn  before  the  formation  of  the  leaves  each  segment 
undergoes  various  divisions,  and  in  this  manner  sections  of  the  stem  arc  formed 
which  alternately  perform  Uic  functions  of  nodes  and  internodes  of  the  stem, 
'Each  nodal  section  consists  of  the  anterior  half  of  an  older  segment  and  the  iH>sterior 
half  of  a  segment  next  younger  in  age,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  An  iniernodc  is 
formeii  of  a  whole  segment  of  one  row   and  of  two  half-segments  of  the  other 


FHV  143.  — >  Ik*  veccf atlvc  cone  at  ^  Mem  nf  5<«.VtW(a  ■niMk',  n;c%til^1 
(ttakn^ntmailTAlly  anil  Wiherl  ■!  Ann  ahnvc;  xm  pruJtTtlnn  nf  ihr  pUne  »hti.li 
divulf-*  it  trnii>al]»  Lmo  ji  mrlil  nod  Urfl  liAiri  llie  Mvnmil*  arc  miliuicd  br 
Btmn^st  nullum,  their  diviunn*  \*t  wrikvr  lian ;  Ihe  ttKceMion  of  th«  kefPHcfin 
i*  tlrn>-iF(l  \t\  i/wr  (etterv  h'—P.  ft  'ti«i:rjm  of  the  ucm  wiih  ihrrc  whorls  oC  (««*»•. 
>l>  TciiTnl  tide  inilM.Atc-1  tt)  vv.  ri'  Ihe  fint>rpmc<l  floune  leaf;  l\  the  acn^l 
lenf  Rintx'l  nc%i ;  /.;  ih«  t«cntitl  trrUI  leaf  of  lh«  »un<  whiMl  fonmd  l*M  of  vll 
bclwccn  the  two  fini  («ficT  PriRcvbrim). 


*  Many  writers  employ  even  in  such  cases  the  conceptions  borrowed  from  a  spiral  arrangement, 
CAiiiidcfiDg  arbitiMiily  aii  of  successive  origin  the  nitnnbcr&  of  the  wborl  which  arise  simultaneouiily, 
by  which  mcin^  the  path  to  more  acmratc  kiiowlc^lijc  is  stopped. 
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row.  Cells  of  the  nodal  sections  occupying  clearly-dt^Bned  positions  produce  the 
leaves  in  ihe  order  stated.  This  development  furnishes  no  evirlence  that  the 
leaves  are  formed  in  spiral  succession  ;  the  bilateral  slruciurc  of  the  stem  shows 
rather  that  a  spiral  construction  is  in  this  case  altogether  inadmissible.  The  same 
may  be  shown  to  be  the  case  in  Marsilea,  where  the  creeping  stem  bears  on  its 
ujjper  side  two  rows  of  leaves,  while  the  undcr-sido  forms  roots ;  the  leaves  borne 
on  the  upper  side  may  in  this  case  be  united  in  the  order  of  their  age  by  a  zigzag 
line  broken  right  and  left,  which  does  not  anywhere  touch  the  leafless  under-side 
of  the  stem,  and  corresponds  also  in  its  course  to  the  Ijilateral  structure  of  the 
stem.  The  spiral  construction  appears  also  to  be  meaningless  in  all  those  cases 
where  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  spiral  be  carried  right  or  left.  This  is  the  case 
where  the  members  are  placed  in  two  rows,  with  a  constant  divergence  of  i, 
and  are  thus  arranged  alternately  in  two  orthostichies  lying  exactly  opposite  to 
one  another,  as  is  the  case  with  the  branchings  of  many  ihallomes  (e.g.  Stypocaulon, 
Fig.  98),  the  leaves  of  Grasses,  the  lateral  shoots  of  Tilia,  Ulmus,  Corylus,  &c.  In 
all  these  cases  of  decidedly  bilateral  construction  the  genetic  spiral  may  be  imagined 
just  as  well  and  with  tlie  same  divergence  ascending  right  or  left,  by  which  of  course 
it  loses  its  importance  for  any  morphological  conclusion  as  much  as  if  one  sup- 
posed it  to  change  its  direction  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

In  upright  free-growing  axes  with  solitary  leaves  arranged  in  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  directions,  the  spiral  conslruction  appears  especially  natural;  and  this 
also  agrees  with  the  symmetrical  relationships  of  plants,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  that  the  spiral  construction  proves  to  be 
opposed  to  nature  in  bilateral  structures,  especially  in  creeping  or  climbing  stems, 
and  in  lateral  branches. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  spiral  construction  may  be  employed  natur- 
ally, ;.  f.  in  the  least  forced  manner,  to  elucidate  the  relative  positions  of  the 
ipembers,  two  cases  may  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  divergences  are  very 
unequal  and  change  abruptly,  or  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  one  another  or  only 
change  gradually.  In  the  first  case  the  members  appear  to  be  arranged  irregularly 
and  without  order,  as  the  foliage-leaves  on  the  stem  of  FrifiUaria  imptrndis 
(Fig.  1 43 1,  the  flowers  on  the  racliis  of  the  raceme  of  Trighchin  palustre^  and 
in  many  Dicotyledons.  When  the  change  of  divergence  on  the  same  axis  is  abrupt, 
\X  may  aUo  aitpear  more  natural  to  represent  Llie  position  of  the  leaves  by  two 
bomodromal  spirals  instead  of  one,  as  in  many  species  of  Aloe,  where  the  shoots 
commence  with  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows  and  then  pass  over  into  complicated 
divergences,  which  lead  finally  to  rosettes  of  leaves  radiating  on  all  sides.  This 
occurs,  €.  g.  in  A/oc  cHiaris^  hii/nlia^  braehyphyUa,  hngua^  nign'cam,  and  Serra. 
Fig.  X44  shows  the  transverse  section  of  a  shoot  of  the  last-named  species;  the 
first  six  leaves  are  arranged  exactly  alternately  m  two  rows  with  a  constant 
divergence  \  ;  at  the  7th  leaf  this  arrangement  is  suddenly  changed ;  instead  of 
being  placed  over  5,  its  position  is  between  5  and  6  ;  but  the  8th  leaf  ex- 
hibits tile  divergence  ^  from  the  7th  ;  the  9th  again  changes  the  divergence, 
instead  of  being  placed  over  7,  it  is  between  7  and  6  ;  the  loth  leaf  again  di- 
verges about  \  from  the  9th;  and  so  it  goes  on.  The  leaves  7-15  arc  evidently 
arranged   in    pairs,   the   pairs   being   7,  8  ;   9.   10;    11,    la;    13,  14;   each   pair 
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consists  of  two  aliemaic  (/".  f.  not  opposite)  leaves,  ihe  divergence  of  wliich  is 
alike  A  ;  but  Lhc  pairs  themselves  diverge  from  one  another  by  smaller  fractions. 


Vic   T4^*-t>U|{nni  of  4  flown •hUtIc  nf  Franiarnt  tmi/ma/ii,  %l'c*iim  ilw  itiv rr);'**^^*^  of  ihr  hm  twnNi)'-r*ur  fnlu{c-lnv6>  f 
Ibe  nUU\  e  leiii:th>  at  the  intcraocia  w  iiidtcslcd  by  the  \*rc«r  or  >at«U«r  dlstaocn  l>«tw«cti  Um  circln. 


If  it   is  desired  to  unite  all  iljc  leaves  from   1-15  by  a  genetic  spiral,  an   abrupt 

alteration  of  die  divergence  would 
be  obtained  within  it.  Tbe  relative 
positions  are  shown,  however, 
more  simply  and  clearly  if,  keeping 
in  view  the  bilateral  origin  of  the 
shoot,  two  spirals  arc  constructed, 
each  of  which  commences  from  one 
of  the  origma!  orthoslichies,  and,  so 
to  speak,  continues  it  in  a  spiral 
curve ;  the  one  contains  all  the  leaves  with  an  even  number,  the  other  those  with 
an  uneven  number;  die  two  are  homodromal,  running  in  Uie  same  direction  round 
the  stem.     The  bikiteral  origin  of  the  shoot  may  be  followed  in  this  manner  up  to 
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the  rosette  of  loAves  of  the  oldor  shoot  radiatinfr  on  all  sides.  Similar  relation- 
ships appv^r  to  exist  in  Dra(.-a.^na  and  in  some  Aroidex.  At  first  slight  such  kinds 
of  phylloiaxis  appear  as  if  the  leaves  were  placed  in  two  lines  which  have  become 
:hanfi;ed  by  the  torsion  of  the  stem ;  but  this  hypothesis  seems  in  this  case  scarcely 
'admissible. 

If  we  now  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  those  cases  which  clearly  gave  rise  in  times 
past  to  the  erroneous  hypothesis  that  the  primary  law  of  p}>ylIotaxis  is  a  universal 
spiral  arrangement,  we  find  the  leaves  placed  singly,  ilicir  divergences  almost  or 
quite  equal  or  gradually  passing  over  into  some  other  value  corresponding  to  the 
second  case  named  above  of  spiral  arrangement.  In  these  cases  the  spiral  con- 
struciion  affords  a  simple  expression  of  the  law  of  phylloiaxis  ;  the  only  thing 
required  is  to  name  the  constant  angle  of  divergence; — according  as  this  is  J, 


J,    J,   3,  &c.,   the   phylloiaxis  is   termed    simply   one   of  J,  |,  I,   and  so  on. 


It  is  usual  ih  such  cases  for  the  divergence  not  to  remain  constant  for  all  the 
members  of  an  axis ;  shoots  which  form  numerous  leaves  mostly  begin  with  more 
liraple  arrangements,  as  .J,  and  d»cn  pass  over  into  more  complicated  ones,  an 
irrangcmenl  l)cing  considered  more  complicated  when  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  of  divergence  are  larger.  When  the  divergences  between 
lateral  members  placed  soliiarily  with  spiral  arrangement  are  equal,  ihey  must  then 
also  stand  in  straight  rows,  the  number  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  denominator  of 

the  angle  of  divergence.  If,  for  instance, 
the  divergence  is  a  constant  one  of  J.  as 
in  Fig.  I4.*;,  there  are  eight  orihostichics. 
the  9ih  member  standing  on  the  same 
median  plane  as  the  is(,  the  Toth  as  the 
2nd,  the  nth  as  the  3rd,  and  so  on.  In 
a  I  phylloiaxis,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
6th  member  stands  over  the  ist.  the  7lh 
over  the  2nd,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases 
the  orthostichies  are  very  obvious,  as,  for 
inst^ince,  in  Cacti  with  prominent  angles, 
the  angles  corresponding  to  the  ortho- 
slidiies  of  the  spirally  arranged  leaves, 
which,  however,  in  this  case  mostly  re- 
main undeveloped.  In  verticillaie  leaves 
also  the  straight  rows  are  mostly  conspicuous  if  the  shoot  is  looked  at  from  above, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  decussate  two-leaved  whorls  of  Ettf-hnrbia  Laihyrn,  and  the 
cactus-tike  E.  tanan'cnsix. 

When  the  members  of  a  spiral  phyilotaxis  with  a  constant  angle  of  divergence 
sund  sufficiently  close  to  one  another,  spiral  arrangements  are  easily  seen  and 
followed  to  the  right  and  left  which  more  or  less  conceal  the  genetic  spiral.  These 
rows  arc  called  Parastichies.  and  are  particularly  clear  in  the  cones  of  species 
of  Pinus.  the  leaf-rosettes  of  CrassulaLea;,  the  flowers  of  the  sunflower  and  other 
Compoi-itse,  and  in  the  spadices  of  /Vroidcae.  They  may  be  seen  in  every  spiral 
)hyllotaxis  with  a  constant  r'jvprgencc.  and  can  always  be  made  clear  in  the  dia- 
im,  or  when  the  arrangement  is  represented  on  an  unrolled  cylirAirical  surface. 


-DliftTkm  ul  ■  «h'Mi|  Hi  whii-h  thr  l<-4>e~i  bitvi 
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The  considerations  of  iliese  constructions  leads  to  definile  geometrical  rules,  by 
means  of  which  the  genetic  spiral  can  be  easily  dccluccii  from  the  paraslichies '. 
It  is  eviileni  thai  the  constructions  hitherto  menliotied  can  only  be  more  or 
less  convenient  aids  to  an  understanding  of  the  actual  principles  of  the  arrangement 
of  leaves.  But  in  order  to  obuin,  with  their  assistance,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
processes  of  growth  themselves  of  which  these  principles  are  the  result,  it  is 
necessary'  m  follow  up  tlic  liisLory  of  development,  and  in  every  single  case  fo 
ask  the  question,  what  circumstances  are  the  cause  of  a  new  member  being  formed 
just  in  tin's  place  and  nowhere  else.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bring  forward 
here  some  of  ihe  points  which  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  view. 

(i)  The  first  question  to  consider  is  always  ihe  permanence  of  the  order  of 

succession  which  may  occur  at  the  lime 
of  the  origin  of  the  lateral  members. 

(2)  Attention  must  be  paid  not  only 
to  the  lateral  deviation  or  divergence,  but 
also  to  the  longitudinal  distance  at  which 
a  new  member  is  formed  at  the  pu$utum 
vfgtiationis  above  the  members  next  pre- 
ceding it.  The  longitudinal  distances  of 
the  youngest  lateral  structures  of  a  punc- 
ium  V(g(tittioms  from  one  another  are 
usually  very  small;  there  is  often  no  va- 
cant space  10  be  distinguished  between 
them  ;  the  planes  of  insertion  of  ihc 
youngest  members  are  in  contacL  This 
circumstance  may.  on  the  one  hand, 
assist  in  the  deierminaiion  of  the  place 
where  the  next  merybcr  must  be  produced; 
but  on  the  other  hand  may  give  occasion, 
as  the  development  of  the  axis  proceeds 
with  its  crowded  lateral  members,  to  com- 
pression and  distortion,  by  which  the  ori- 
ginal arrangement  is  altered. 

(3)  %  ihe  increase  in  length  of  the 
common  axis,  members  which  were  ai 
first  closely  crowded  become  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  unc  another; 
others,  in  consequence  of  slower  growth, 
remain  closely  packed,  so  thai  a  different 
distribution  occurs  in  different  pans  of  the 
stem  (as  in  the  leaf-rosettes  and  flower- 
In  the  same  manner  the  angle  of  divergence 


I'll.    I*t  -  ri.afc-T^tniuJt"    t*jjlc»'-nUln;U  o<  \\\t    [,ti!i  ^M"  '  >e* 

Sicm.  t»(H  I'l  'I"*  iirtbi>«i;^lii«'«  /,  J/,  iil  U  UhlikAtnl  l>y  a 
^uUclicKi  liic  KCDctu:  tptral  Ik  ttn^lc  i  where  \\  zfuvkcx  the 
•nkoMlcby,  the  l«af.UMRMkC  ua  nulicuMj  by  Kgura- 


stalks  of  Cr.issulacex,  Agave,  Alo€.  &C-). 

frequently  becomes  clanged  from  the  more  rapid  growth  in  thickness  of  the  axi.d 


^  As  the  tTcntmcnt  of  the  object  is  only  of  value  to  thow  who  are  practically  concerned  with 
phyllotaJcis,  I  must  refer  to  the  detailed  de&ciiplion  in  Hofmcistcr's  All^jcm.  Morphologic  S  9. 
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slniclur*  on  one  side  ihan  on  the  olher ;  and  siill  more  commonly  by  ior<iion 
around  its  own  axis  of  growth.  By  such  torsions  lattrrvil  members,  arranged  at  first 
exactly  in  straight  rows,  become  displaced  so  that  the  orlhosiichies  appear  as  if 
wound  spirally  round  ihe  axis.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  according  to  Niigcli 
and  Leitj?cb,  in  the  root-systems  of  Ferns.  Equisetacex.  and  Rliizocarps,  as  well  as 
bi  the  thrcc-rowed  phyllotaxis  of  the  Moss  Fonitnah's  anh'pyre/ica,  according  to 
Leitgeb.  But  the  most  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  stem  of  the  screw-pine 
Pandanus  utiUs  :  in  the  bud,  tlie  numerous  and  already  strongly  developed  leaves 
stand,  as  is  shown  by  ihe  transverse  section,  in  three  perfectly  straight  lines  with 
the  phvllotaxis  \  \  but,  xs  the  development  of  the  stem  advances,  it  undergoes  so 
severe  a  torsion  that  the  three  orthostichies  are  transformed  into  three  stron>;ly 
cun'ed  spiral  lines  running  round  the  stem.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  change 
in  the  relative  |x)sitions  caused  by  the  torsion  of  the  axial  structure  is  easily  and 
certainly  established.  But  when  the  positions  a'e  so  related  to  the  apex  of  the 
axial  structure  that  the  angle  of  divergence  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  by 
an  apical  view  from  above,  it  must  remain  uncertaiii  whether  the  position  of  the 
mature  members  is  unchanged  or  has  been  altered  bv  lateral  displacemeni  an<l 
torsion  of  the  axis.  A  displacement,  for  instance,  of  about  9"*  of  the  circumference 
of  the  axis  would  Ik*  suflicicnt  to  alter  the  divergence  frtmi  f  to  S,  a  similar  dis- 
placement of  I -.5'  would  change  the  divergence  from  -^^  to  ^.  When  the  phyl- 
lotaxis is  very  complicated  and  the  number  of  the  longitudinal  rows  very  large, 
extremely  small  and  almost  inappreciable  distortions  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
original  arrangement  and  to  bring  into  existence  altogether  diflerenl  systems  of 
(larastichles.  This  observation  is  of  interest  so  far  as  it  makes  it  seem  doubtful 
whether  certain  complicated  phyllotaxes  are  always  due  to  the  original  arrangement 
of  the  members'. 

(4)  It  must  be  observed  whether  the  position  of  newly-formed  members  or 
their  later  transformation  shows  any  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
of  Ojc  light  which  falls  upon  ihera,  or  of  any  pressure  acting  from  without*. 
The  effect  of  the  force  of  gravity  is  that  primary  shoots  which  are  in  the  main 
upright  put  forth  radiating  leaves  on  alt  sides ;  while  such  as  have  a  decidedly 
horizontal  growth,  in  which  a  rooting  uniler-sidc  is  contrasted  with  an  upper-side. 
usiUilly  show  an  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  latter  in  two  rows,  or  one  which  is 
divided  int(j  two  equal  halves  by  a  plane  cutting  the  stem  longitudinally  \e.  g, 
Salvinia,  Marsilca.  Polypodium  aureum.  Finis  aquiUna^  Ac).  The  horizontal  lateral 
axe*i  with  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows  on  vertical  primary  shoots  whicli  have  the 
leaves  arranged  in  several  rows  (as  in  Prunus  Lauro-cnasm,  Cas/anfa  v/sra,  Corylus, 
ftc.)  show  this  kind  of  relationship  less  clearly,  Ixrcausc  an  influence  independent 
of  gravity  rnubl  in  these  cases  be  presumed  i>f  the  primary  upon  the  lateral  axis,  as 
i*  shown  by  the  position  of  the  leaves  in  the  lateral  buds  before  unfoMin;^  (see 
P<g-  M7»  P-  187)' 


»  f?iee  Airy.  Proc  Royal  Soc.  I  e.] 

'  Hormci>>tcr  (Allccmeiiic  Morphulogic,  ((  33,  24^  has  collected  a  seitcs  of  fncts  which  «:hovr 
rebtiaft>hip5  of  thi»  kind  :  but.  both  with  reference  to  single  facts  and  to  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  1  fttn  ilcettkdly  of  o^ilftreitt  optniou.  the  reasons  for  which  wouM  carry  me  too  far.  (Cf.  infra^ 
«cl.  17.) 
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(5)  It  must  furthpr  be  obsen*cd  whciher  the  first  appearance  of  lateral  mem- 
bers is  preceded  by  phenomena  connected  with  development  which  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  place  of  origin.  Of  this  nature,  for  instance,  is  the  connexioD 
of  the  points  of  origin  of  the  lateral  roots  on  the  outside  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  by  the  course  of  which  their  succession  is  determined  ;  and  this  again,  in 
its  turn,  determines  whether  the  lateral  roots  are  arranj^d  spirally  or  tn  whorls. 
Here  the  arranfjemcni  in  lonffiludinal  rows  is  clearly  the  general  and  primary  one; 
the  divergences  and  longitudinal  distances  arc  a  secondary  affair  determined  by 
special  accessor)*  circumstances.  The  point  of  origin  of  a  lateral  shoot  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  general  primarily  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  nearest  leaf,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  formed  beneath,  beside,  or  above  its  median  plane ;  forces  of  secondary 
importance  determine  whether  lateral  shoots  are  formed  in  connexion  with  each 
leaf  or  only  with  particular  leaves  of  an  axis,  and  so  forth.  The  phyllotaxis  of  the 
lateral  shoot  may  differ  from  that  o(  its  primary  shoot,  because  the  growth  of  the 
latter  assists  in  influencing  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lateral  shoots  with 
phyllotaxis  in  two  rows  on  p'rimar)*  shoots  with  an  arrangement  in  several  rows. 
Under  this  heading  falls  also  the  bilateral  branching  of  leaves,  whether  those  of 
the  stem  itself  be  bilateral  or  multilateral.  The  dimensions  of  the  pumtum  t^getationis 
and  die  thickness  of  the  axial  structure  derived  from  it  may  also  l>e  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  the  rows  of  lateral  structures ;  thus  thicker  mother-roots  usually 
produce  three  or  more  rows  of  secondary  roots,  while  thinner  primary  roots  produce 
only  two  rows  or  even  a  smaller  numl>er.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  roots  of  Crypto- 
gams (according  to  Nagcli  and  Leitgcb),  the  thick  primary  roots  of  Zea.  Phaseolus, 
Pisum,  Quercus.  &c.,  form  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  uiorc  orthostichies  of  lateral  roots, 
which,  on  their  part,  arc  much  thinner  and  produce  fewer  orthostichies.  The  same 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  the  phyllotaxis  of  stems.  When  the  size  of  the 
pumtum  legetationis  imreases,  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  larger  number  of 
rows,  as  in  the  vigorous  seedlings  of  many  Dicotyledons,  in  Palms,  Axpuiium  Fihx- 
mas,  &c.  This  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  many-rowed  6ower-heads  of 
the  sunflower  on  the  four-rowed  fuliage-stem  ;  the  size  of  the  purrr/um  vfgtiah'anis 
undergoing  a  sudden  and  great  increase  at  the  period  when  the  flower-head  is 
being  formed  (Fig.  108,  p.  133).  But,  vice  vtrsd,  the  number  of  the  rows  of  leaves 
decreases  when  thi?  size  of  the  growing  end  of  the  stem  decreases  in  consequence  of 
vigorous  growth  in  length;  this  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  few-rowed  long  and 
slender  flower-stalks  which  proceed  from  the  many-rayed  leaf-rosettes  of  species  of 
Aloe,  Echeveria,  &c.  If  ihe  insertion  of  the  leaves  or  shoots  embraces,  at  an  early 
stage,  a  large  part  of  the  f>eriphery  at  the  functum  vcgttahom's,  only  a  few  rows  of 
leaves  are  formed  ;  if  the  insertion-planes  are  relatively  small,  the  number  of  rows 
on  the  a.xis  increases.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  many  rows  of  small  flowers  on 
the  spadix  of  .\roideae  or  in  the  racemes  of  Trifolium,  while  the  leaves  of  the  same 
plants  are  in  few  rows,  their  insertions  embracing  the  stem  or  being  even  broader, 
Hofmeister  \  to  whom  we  owe  ihe  introduction  of  this  point  of  view  in  the  theory 
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*  Allgemeine  Morphologic,  |  II,  where  p&rucular  caws  art  discasscd  In  detflil.  This  ueaiisc  is 
be)'ood  question  ihe  most  important  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  phyllotaxis;  nevertbeleis.  in 
my  accuuiit.  uhich  uece&sary  limits  have  confined  almost  to  a  mere  sketch,  IdifTer  froniHoftneistcr's 
views  even  in  some  points  of  primary  imporunce. 
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t>f  phyllolaxis,  slates  the  general  rule  in  the  following  words : — New  lateral  ntanbers 
ktive  their  ortgin  above  the  centre  of  the  widest  ^i^aps  which  are  left  at  the  circumferenct 
of  the  punctum  vcgetattom's  betwfen  the  imrrtions  nf  the  nearest  older  numbers  of  the 
same  itml.  The  rule  ia  iliu&tralcti  by  the  case  of  alternating  whorls  (especially  of 
pairs  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  or  'decussating'),  or  by  that  of  alicr- 
nating  solitary  leaves  with  a  base  which  grows  early  in  breadth,  in  I'hanerogamB, 
where  die  ptmctum  vegeiationis  consists  of  small  cells.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  decidedly  bilateral  horkontal  axe^  (as  in  Pttris  aqu/tina,  Salvinia,  and 
Marsiica),  or  definite  relations  of  the  leaf-formation  to  the  segmentation  of  an  apical 
cell  (as  in  Mosses),  or  distinctly  successive  formation  of  the  members  of  a  whorl 
(as  in  Cbara,  Salvinia,  flowers  of  Reseda,  &c.),  the  mechanical  importance  of  the 
xule  is,  in  my  opinion^  subordinate  to  the  other  causes  which  then  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  position  of  the  new  members.  Indei>endently  of  the 
points  of  view  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1-4,  the  genetic  relationships  indicated 
in  this  paragraph  show  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  single  rule  which  will 
govern  all  cases  of  phyllotaxis.  Causes  which  belong  to  altogether  different  cate- 
gories must,  according  to  circumstances,  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  delerrain- 
ing  the  point  at  which  a  new  member  is  formed. 

(6)  1  consider  it  a  circumstance  of  primary  importance  that  the  same  or  very 
similar  kinds  of  pbyllotaxis  may  be  brought  into  existence  by  very  different  com- 
binations of  causes,  and  positions  apparently  very  different  by  very  similar  combi- 
nations of  causes.  Among  the  causes  here  referred  to  I  understand  the  previous 
relative  development  of  the  axis  and  of  its  lateral  members,  the  influence  of  the 
primary  on  the  secondary  axes,  of  pressure,  gravitation,  light,  and  similar  conditions. 
The  validity  of  this  |)Osition  becomes  most  evident  when  it  is  observed  tliat  the 
nmc  or  similar  divergences  of  leaves  or  lateral  shoots  may  occur  universally  in 
unicellular  plants,  in  multicellular  plants  with  a  distinct  apical  cell,  and  in  those  in 
which  the  punctum  vegetationis  consists  of  a  small-celled  tissue  without  any  dehnite 
relation  to  the  segmentation  of  an  apical  cell,  as  in  Phanerogams.  The  mechanics 
of  the  processes  of  growth  must  undoubtedly  be  different  when  the  lateral  branches 
of  a  Vaucheria  are  formed  in  two  rows,  and  when  the  two  rows  of  leaves  of  a 
Fissidens  or  of  a  Grass  are  produced  in  the  same  or  a  similar  position,  in  which 
case  the  cell-walls  in  the  primary  meristem  represent  a  multiplicity  of  causes  of 
growth  and  of  hindrances  to  it.  The  similar  arrangement  of  the  outgrowths  under 
>uch  different  circumstances  does  not  prove  that  the  circumstances  themselves  are 
similar  or  of  but  little  importance,  but  only  that  altogether  different  combinations 
of  causes  may  lead  to  very  similar  relations  of  position.  In  Muscineit*  and 
Vascular  Cr)-plogams  the  relation  of  the  formation  of  leaves  to  the  segmentation 
of  tlie  apical  cell  is  the  more  obvious  the  nearer  to  the  apex  the  leaves  originate. 
It  is  most  obvious  of  all  in  Mosses,  where  each  segment  grows  out  into  a  leaf- 
forming  protuberance  immediately  after  its  formation,  and  before  further  cell-division 
lakes  place.  Here  the  immediate  conditioning  cause  of  the  position  of  the  leaves  is 
tl>e  ix)(;ition  of  the  leaf-forming  *  segments'  themselves ;  when  these  latter  are  formed 
in  two  alternating  longitudinal  rows,  as  in  Fissidens  \  two  rows  or  orlhostichies  of 
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alternating  leaves  arise  with  the  divergence  J.  When  the  segmentation  of  the  ajiical 
cell  is  into  tlircc  rows,  &o  that  each  new  division-wall  of  the  apical  cell  is  parallel 
to  the  last  division- wall  but  two,  as  in  Fonitnalis,  two  rows  of  leaves  result, 
iged  spirally  with  the  constant  divergence  J.  When  the  apical  cell  is  a 
irce-sidcd  pyramid,  Inii  the  new  walls  which  are  formed  in  it  arc  not  parallel 
lo  those  already  in  existence,  but  oblique,  so  that  all  the  segments,  e,  g,  on  lite 
anodic  side  ore  broader  than  those  on  the  kathotlic  side,  then  the  segments  no 
longer  lie  in  three  straight  rows,  bot  cither  three  spirals  or  one  only  can  be 
recognised  encircling  the  axis  ;  and  since  each  '  segment'  in  this  case  (r.  g.  in  Foly-r 
trichum,  Caiharinea,  and  Sphagnum'),  developes  into  a  leaf,  the  leaves  are  formed 
in  spiral  arrangements,  with  divergences  de|>ending  on  the  obliquity  of  the  principal 
wails  of  the  segments  to  one  another  *.  These  phenomena  show  clearly  that  when 
each  segment  produces  a  leaf,  the  phyllotaxis  depends  on  ihe  manner  in  which  the 
new  principal  walls  of  the  segments  arise ;  and  since  the  direction  taken  by  the 
segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  depends  again  on  causes  of  which  we  are  at  present 
ignorant,  the  phyllotaxis  must  also  finally  \>c  referred  to  these  unknown  causes.  In 
certain  cases  a  reason  may  be  given  why,  when  the  segmentation  of  the  apical 
cell  is  uniform,  the  positions  at  which  the  leaves  arc  formed  are  nevertlieless  variable. 
The  segments  of  the  apical  cell  in  Fontinalis  lie,  as  in  Equisetum,  in  three  straight 
rows;  but  the  solitary  leaves  stand  in  straight  rows  and  spirally  with  the  constant 
divergence  ^,  In  Equisetum,  on  the  contrary,  aliemating  whorls  arise  of  leaves 
which  have  grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  sheath,  because  here,  as  Rees  has 
aliown  ^  the  three  segments  of  each  cycle,  arranged  originally  in  a  spiral  manner 
from  want  of  uniformity  in  growth,  are  finally  placed  on  the  same  zone,  from  which 
a  circular  projection  next  grows  out,  on  which  the  teeth  of  the  sheatli  arc  formed. 
From  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  growtli  of  the  segments,  the  causes  of  which 
are  at  prpsent  unknown,  still  further  differences,  as  compared  with  Fontinalis,  are 
introduced,  in  consequence  of  which  the  development  of  the  whorls  themselves 
becomes  alternate  instead  of  superposed  (as  might  be  the  case).  If  the  processes 
which  take  place  in  Marsilea  (as  llanstein  has  described  them*)  are  compared  wiih 
this,  it  is  seen  thai  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  agrees  in  the 
main  with  that  of  Fontinalis  and  Equisetum  ;  it  is  in  three  rows  with  a  divergence  \. 
As  in  Fontinalis,  the  leaves  originate  by  a  curving  outwards  of  the  segment-cells ; 
but  the  leaves  are  in  this  case  not  arranged  in  three  rows  as  in  Fontinalis,  nor  in 
whorls  as  in  Equisetum,  but  in  two  rows.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  must  be 
sought  in  the  face  that  the  stem,  together  with  the  ptmctum  vegeiah'om's,  lies  in  a 
horizontal  position  ;  it  has  an  upper  and  an  under  side  The  segments  of  the  apical 
cell  form  two  rows  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  under  side ;  but  the  former 


*  Compare  the  admirable  description  by  Leitgcb  in  the  cau  of  Spha^um,  in  Sitraogsber.  der 
kats.  Akad.  dcr  Wisicnschaften.   Vienna,  March  1869. 

"  Cf.  Hofmcislcr.  Allg.  Morph.  p.  494 :  and  MOllcr,  Bot.  Zcilg.  1869,  «  general  morphological 
study,  t.  IX.  fig.  24.  In  ^udt  cases  the  bdiavioar  of  the  apical  cell  can  in  fiicl  be  inLi^fincd  a^  if  it 
rotated  on  itsi  axik,  a&  I  tupposetl  in  my  first  cdttion.  The  dcfiCriptiun  there  gi\'en  does  not  however 
now  appear  lo  nic  suited  to  the  beginner. 

*  Kees  Jahrb.  fur  wisscn.  Bot.  vol.  VI.  p  116. 

*  J.  HanMein.  in  Jahrb.  ftir  wisscn  Bol.  vol.  IV.  p.  25a. 
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produce  leaves,  ihe  latter  roots.  The  horizontal  position  of  the  stem  and  its 
'bilateral  development  are  here  clearly  the  cause  why  the  upper  side  only  produces 
"Jeaves;  and  since  its  segments  lie  in  two  rows,  there  are  two  rows  of  leaves,  which 
we  may  imti^ne  united  by  a  zigzag  line.  But  a  further  cause  of  the  difference, 
as  compared  with  Fontinalis  and  Equisetum,  arises  from  ll»e  fact  that  in  Marsilea 
it  is  not  every  segment  of  the  two  rows  on  the  upper  side  that  forms  a  leaf; 
but,  according  to  Hanstein^  ceruin  segments  remain  sterile,  and  these  form  the 
tntemodes  which  are  at  first  wanting  in  Fontinalis  and  Equisetum,  and  are  only 
formed  at  a  later  period  by  further  differentiation  and  intercalary  growth.  In 
Pt^ris  at/ui/ffM  and  in  Salvinia  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  are  also 
formed,  as  in  Fissidens,  in  two  rows ;  but  the  phyllotaxis  is  in  all  cases  very  dif- 
ferent. The  eflfect  of  the  difference  of  growth  is  first  of  alt  shown  in  the  decidedly 
horizontal  position  of  the  stem  of  the  last-named  plants,  and  also  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  segments  themselves  grow  vigorously  in  thickness  and  length, 
and  divide  ttefore  the  formation  of  the  leaves  commences  ;  it  is  not  from  the 
|E»cgmcnt-ccUs  which  are  already  in  existence,  but  from  certain  products  of  tlieir 
I  division  at  a  great  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  stem,  that  the  leaves  originate. 
This  is  common  to  Pteris  and  Salvinia  ;  but  in  the  divisions  of  the  segments 
and  in  the  total  growth  of  the  stem  considerable  differences  between  the  two 
occur.  Pfa-is  atptihrta  forms  on  its  tliick  underground  horizontal  shoots  two 
alternating  rows  of  leaves  standing  almost  on  the  upper  side,  while  Salvinia  forms 
alternating  whorls  on  its  slender  floating  shoots,  the  members  of  the  whorls  showing 
a  very  peculiar  order  of  succession  corresponding  to  the  bilateral  arrangement 
and  the  horizontal  growth  of  the  axis. 

The  genetic  forces  which  have  an  evident  influence  on  the  phyllotaxis  of  Cr)'p- 
togams  through  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  and  the  further  behaviour  of  the 
segments,  arc  wanting  in  Phanerogams,  where  the  leaves  spring  from  a  small-celled 
punttum  vtgtialionis  tlie  tissue  of  which  behaves  like  an  almost  homogeneous  plastic 
mass.  The  immediate  causes  which  determine  the  spot  where  a  leaf  or  shoot  is 
to  arise  can  no  longer  be  referred  in  Phanerogams,  step  by  step,  to  the  behaviour 
of  an  apical  cell.  The  most  immediate  visible  causes  lie  rather  in  the  position  of 
leaves  already  in  existence,  in  their  increase  in  breadth,  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
vegetative  cone,  in  its  inclination  to  the  vertical,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  mother-shoot,  &c. — conditions  which  (as  has  already  been  mentioned  under 
raph  5)  have  been  treated  in  detail  by  Hofmcister.  The  rule  enundated  by 
him,  that  lateral  shoots  arise  above  the  middle  points  of  the  largest  gaps  left  by 
the  youngest  contiguous  shoots,  gives  an  efficienl  cause  for  the  determination  of 
Ithe  place  of  origin  of  new  members,  and  may  be  applied  also  to  the  first  leaves  of 
lateral  shoots,  which  generally  show  a  definite  relationship  to  the  mother-leaf,  i*.  e. 
the  leaf  in  tlie  axil  of  which  they  are  produced.  In  Monocotyledons,  for  instance, 
the  first  leaf  of  an  axillary  shoot  usually  stands  on  its  posterior  side,  /'.  /.  facing  the 
moUier-axis ;  in  Dicotyledons,  on  the  contrary,  the  axillary  shoot  generally  begins 
Willi  two  leaves,  which  stand  right  and  left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  mother-leaf, 
and  thus  come  in  that  free  space  between  the  mother-leaf  and  the  primary  axis 
which  is  least  exposed  to  pressure. 

As   has  now   t)een   shown    by   these    brief  indications,   the  investigations  of 
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phyllotaxis  have  not  at  present  got  much  further  than  to  ascertain  in  each  sepa- 
rate case  the  phenomena  preceding  and  accompanying  ttic  origin  of  a  member,  as 
well  as  those  forces  which,  from  their  direction,  exercise  an  influence  on  the  point 
of  origin,  and  to  lay  down  more  general  laws  as  the  result  of  comparison  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases.  In  these  as  in  all  other  investigations  into  orgajiisms, 
we  :^re  always  however  met  at  the  very  outset  by  a  consideration  of  great  im- 
portance which  imposes  itself  upon  us,  I  mean  the  ioui  tnse-m^/e  of  properties  which 
define  the  character  of  the  natural  group,  class,  or  order.  By  recognising  a  plant 
as  a  member  of  a  particular  class,  e,  g.  Mosses,  Ferns,  Equisetacefs^  Rluzocarps,  or 
phanerogams,  &c.,  an  aggregate  of  properties  is  ascribed  to  it,  whicli  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  such.  If  we  pay  special  regard  to  ilic  point  of  view  opened  out 
by  the  Theory  of  Descent,  we  must  recognise  the  law  of  heredity  and  of  the 
conformable  endowment  of  the  members  with  definite  properties,  the  difficulty  or 
even  impossibility  of  demonstrating  the  causes  of  any  morphological  phenomenon 
in  any  other  manner  than  historically.  The  organic  forms  are  not  the  result  of 
combinations  of  forces  and  materials  given  once  for  all,  and  always  again  presented 
in  cxacUy  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  a  crystal  which  is  first  dissolved 
and  then  re-crystallised  ;  but  they  are  the  result  of  combinations  which  repeat  them- 
selves hereditarily  and  which  at  the  same  lime  undergo  change.  To  understand 
these  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  past,  and  not  only  to  the  immcdi.ate  present. 

Abundant  opportunity  will  be  afforded  fn  the  description  of  the  various  classes  in 
Book  11  for  a  more  exact  obser\atiun  of  i>articuLir  relations  of  position;  but  what  has 
now  been  said  is  sufficient  as  a  prcliniin;»ry.  Some  additional  remarks  on  the  Spind  Theory 
in  the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis  may  however  find  a  place  here.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  construction  required  and  employed  in  the  spiral  theory  is  not  in  all  cases 
possible,  being  in  some  cases  arbitrary  and  without  relation  to  the  history  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  others  simply  meaningless.  Finally,  only  those  cases  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spiral  theory  without  riolence,  in  which  the  shoot  forms  three  or  more  rows 
of  leaves  distributed  singly  and  uniformly  in  all  directions.  The  history  of  develupment 
often  points  to  quite  different  constructions,  even  In  those  cases  in  which  the  spiral  is 
stitl  ^onietrically  possible.  But  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  union  of  the  leaves 
according  to  their  order  of  sticcession  in  age  by  a  spiral  always  running  round  the 
stem  in  the  same  direction  is  jxissible  and  even  apparently  useful,  there  is  not  in 
the  relations  of  the  history  of  development  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  growth  of  the  generating  axis  itself  actually  follows  a  spiral.  This  was  for  tJie 
first  time  refuted  in  detail  by  Hofmeistcr  in  the  Bot.  Zeitg.  1867,  numbers  5,  6,  7,  and 
the  refutation  is  again  repeated  in  his  'General  Morphology,*  p.  481.  With  reference 
to  his  descriptions  it  can  only  be  stated  that  even  a  short  abstract  of  them  would  occupy 
too  much  space  for  this  text-book. 

Closely  connected  witli  the  spiral  theory,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis,  is  another  very  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  the  angle  of 
divergence.      It  is  thought,  namely,  that  a  natural   law  was   found   when  it  was  re- 
marked that  some  of  the  roost  commonly  occurring  constant  divergences  J,  j,  |,  S,  j^, ' 
and  some  of  the  less  common  ones,  as  }|,  4},  H,  xVi  ^  &c-  may  be  represented  as 


*  It  inuKt  be  observed  in  reference  to  thi&  that  it  remains  uncertain  whether  such  complicated 
dlvergcuoes  are  ever  so  forme<l  originally,  or  whether  they  nre  not  always  consequences  of  compli- 
cated di^ipbcemcnls,  in  consctiucncc  of  which  the  direct  observation  of  the  pttnctum  vtgttationis  docs 
not  give  in  thcso  cases  n  certain  conclusion. 
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successive  convergcaU  of  Ihc  Cuntinued  fraction 

1  ' 

2  1-  I 
I  +  1 

I.  ... 

Went  it  possible  to  combine  all  kinds  of  phyllotaxjs  without  exception  in  this  manner  into 
ort^  sin^/f  continued  fniction,  wc  should  actually  have  a  kind  of  natural  law,  in  whiclt  there 
would  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  which  would  hence  stand  out  as  an  inex- 
plicat)ic  curiosity.  It  is  not  however  so  bad.  There  are  nuiny  such  kinds  which  cannot 
be  expressed  by  this  continued  fractiim  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  method,  new 
continued  fractions  have  to  be  constructed,  r.  g. 


1 

3+i 

I  +  I 

I. . 


I 

4  +  J 

1  +  I 
I. 


&c.; 


of  which  indeed  only  one  or  two  convergents  are  for  Uie  most  part  met  with  as  actual 
angles  of  divergence.  And  since  it  is  possible  immediately  to  construct  a  new  continued 
fraction  for  e^'cry  phyllotaxis  which  cannot  be  arranged  under  those  already  in  existence, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  represent  by  this  method  all  varieties  of  phyllotaxis;  but  it 
follows  at  the  same  time  that  the  metluxj  itself  thus  loses  all  deeper  significance.  If  only 
those  divergences  occurred  on  one  and  the  same  axis  or  on  one  system  of  axes  which 
can  be  represented  by  convcrgents  of  one  and  the  same  continued  fraction,  or  if  the 
different  values  of  one  and  Oie  same  continued  fraction  occurred  exclusively  in  a  genus, 
family,  or  order,  the  method  would  even  in  that  case  be  of  some  value.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Since  moreover  no  actual  relationship  of  the  method  to  the  history  of  deve- 
lopment, to  the  classification  of  plants,  or  to  the  mechanics  of  growth,  has  t>een  esta- 
blished, in  spite  of  numberless  obser^•ations,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  impossible  to 
imagine  what  value  the  method  can  have  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  of  phyllotaxis. 
But  even  as  a  mnemonic  assistance  it  appears  to  mc  not  only  supeHluous,  but  even  dis- 
advantageous, since  the  use  of  it  diverts  the  attention  from  relationships  whicli  are  of 
real  importance'. 


[Chntinccy  Wright  (Memoirs  of  Amcr.  Acad,  ix-  p.  jS^j)   has  (minted  out    an  interesting 

prujKrly  of  the  scries  ^,  i,  f,  ^ which  includes  all  the  inoic  common  arrangements  of  phyllo* 

taviv     If  the  spiral  line  passing  through  succcisivc  leaves  be  traced  the  long  way  runnd.  wc  obtain 
ihc  complementary  scries  }.  j[,  j.  | the  terms  of  which  aic  successive  convergcnta  of  the  con- 


litiocd  fracltoit 


1+ I 

1  + 


&c 


If  wc  put  \his^K 


then  A' 


I 

..t  :K  =  K  :i-K 

yw  A  !■•  in.:  rntiii  of  ihc  extreme  .lud  mean  proportion  :  and  generally 

Jl  is  tliercforc  the  angular  divergence  which  would  effect  'the  most  thorough  and  rapid  distribntion 
of  the  leaved  round  the  stem,  each  new  or  higher  leaf  falling  over  the  angular  space  l»clwccn  the  two 
f'irler  one»  which  nie  nearest  in  dircclion,  so  as  to  divide  it  in  the  *.aaic  ratio,  K,  in  which  the  fust 
two  or  uny  two  «ucct:ssive  ones  divide  the  circumference.  Now  ^  and  all  successive  fractions  differ 
inafTftrecbMy  frntn  A*.'  Fmcttcally.  therefore,  all  terms  of  the  scries  abmT  the  tlsiixl  fulfil  tho 
condition  of  tliat  leaf-flMribniion  which  is  (heorcticallv  the  most  efficient. — F,o.] 
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Sect.  27.  Directions  of  Growth', — (i)  In  ever)'  thallus,  branch,  stem,  leaf, 
hair,  and  root,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  two  opposite  ends,  the  Base  and  the 
Apex.  The  base  is  the  place  where  the  member  was  first  formed  and  began  to 
grow ;  the  apex  lies  in  the  direction  which  the  growth  follows.  The  direction 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  is  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  member  under 
consideration  ;  a  section  made  in  this  direction  is  called  a  longitudinal  section. 
The  transverse  direction  and  section  of  the  member  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
longitudinal  ones. 

(2)  In  every  transverse  section  of  a  member  there  is  a  point  about  which  the 
internal  structure  and  external  contour  arc  so  arranged  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  the  Organic  Centre  of  the  transverse  section.  Every  line  drawn  from  this  point 
towards  any  point  of  the  circumference  is  a  radius ;  every  definite  portion  of  the 
transverse  section  has  one  side  facing  the  circumference  and  one  facing  the  centre; 
these  being  usually  developed  in  a  different  manner  fiom  the  sides  that  face  the 
radii,  and  hence  easily  distinguished  from  them.  These  relationships  are  recognised 
with  ease  in  the  transverse  section  of  woody  stems  and  roots,  but  can  be  easily  made 
out  in  other  cases  also,  even  in  unicellular  plants  and  hairs.  The  organic  centre  of 
the  transverse  section  does  not  usually  coincide  with  the  geometrical  centre,  as  is 
easily  seen  in  the  transverse  sections  of  most  leaf-stalks  and  horizontal  branches 
with  an  'eccentric'  pith. 

(3)  If  a  line  he  imagined  uniting  the  organic  centres  of  all  the  transverse 
sections  of  a  member,  this  is  the  Longihidinal  Axis  or  Axis  of  Grtnvih  of  the 
member.  The  axis  of  growth  may  be  a  straight  or  a  crooked  line  ;  in  the  younger 
parts  (nearer  the  apex)  it  may  be  crooked,  and  again  straight  when  further  deve- 
loped (further  from  the  apex),  (as  in  Salvinia  and  Utricularia)  or  the  reverse.  A 
plane  which  passes  through  the  member  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain  the  axis  is 
called  an  Axiai  Longitudinal  Section.  If  the  axis  be  curved  in  a  plane,  the  latter 
coincides  with  the  axial  longitudinal  section ;  if  the  axis  is  straight,  the  number  of 
possible  axial  longitudinal  sections  is  verj-  large  or  even  infinite- 
Growth  in  the  direction  of  the  longitutlinal  axis  is  generally  quicker  and  also 

generally  lasts  longer  than  in  the  transverse  directions,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  most 
stems  (haulms,  flower-stalks,  scapes,  palm-stems),  in  long  leaves,  in  all  roots,  and 
in  most  hairs  and  ihallomes.  This  characteristic  cannot  however  be  used  in  the 
^general  definition ;  for  there  are  cases  in  which  it  appears  questionable  whether  the 
>wth  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  more  intense  or  more  prolonged 
than  in  the  radial  directions;  as,  e.g.  in  the  stem  of  Iso^ies,  and  the  prothallium  of 
some  Polypodiaceae.  But  the  characteristic  is  superfluous  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitudinal  axis ;  its  direction  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  position  of  the  base 
and  apex  of  a  member;  and  its  position  on  the  transverse  section  (the  organic 
centre)  can  be  found  vrithout  an)thing  else  being  known  about  the  relationships  of 
growth,  It  is  always  possible,  without  even  knowing  the  duration  or  intensity  of 
the  growth,  to  decide  which  is  the  longitudinal  and  which  the  transverse  section  of  a 


'  IL  Ttin  Mohl,  Ucber  die  Symmetrie  dcr  Pflamen.  En  his  Veiiniichte  Schriftcn.  184(1  — 
Wichura.  Flora,  pp.  i6l  et  seq.  1S44- — Hornicister.  Allf»emeinc  Morphologic  \\  1,  13,  14.  Leipri^ 
1K6H.— Pfcffer.  Arbcilcn  des  Iwlan.  hiMiluts  in  Wiirzlniry.  y.  77,    1S71. 
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member;  this  can  indeed  be  determined  from  a  very  small  fraclion  of  ii;  in  a 
Mammillaria,  a  Melocacius,  or  a  Cereus.  it  is  just  as  easy  to  dclcrrainc  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  j^rowih  in  early  youth,  when  these  Cacti  are  often  as  thick  as  they  are  long, 
as  it  is  laier  when  they  arc  much  longer  than  thick.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
abbreviated  axis  of  buIVts,  in  many  iul>ers  and  corms  (as  Crocus),  and  in  fruits, 
like  those  of  many  gourds,  whose  diameter  is  much  greater  than  their  length. 

The  growth  of  roots  and  stems  in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis  is 
generally  unlimited,  that  of  leaves  and  hairs  mostly  limited,  although  these  rela- 
tionships are  sometimes  reversed.  When  the  growth  is  unlimited,  the  formations 
along  the  axis  are  usually  constantly  repeated,  the  segments  formed  one  after 
another  are  similar,  the  lateral  members  thai  spring  from  them  (branches.  leaves, 
lateral  roots.  &c.)  are  uniform,  or  they  exhibit  in  their  development  a  repeated 
alternation,  as,  t.^.  in  Moss-stems,  rhizomes  of  Equisetum,  primary  stems  of  Coni- 
fers, &c.  When,  on  tiic  contrary,  the  growth  along  the  axis  is  limited  and  definite, 
the  resulting  segments  arc  dissimilar,  and  their  outgrowths  exhibit  progressive 
changes  (metamorphosis).  This  occurs  in  most  leaves,  the  basal  portions  of  which 
are  usually  strikingly  different  in  form  from  the  parts  nearer  the  apex;  it  occurs 
ateo  in  the  stems  of  Angiosperms  widi  terminal  flowers,  commencing,  for  instance. 
with  the  formation  of  radical  leaves,  proceeding  to  that  of  foliage-leaves,  and  then, 
through  the  bracts  passing  over  into  the  production  of  floral  leaves,  closing  with 
that  of  the  carpellary  leaves. 

Axial  growth  is  always  limited  when  true  dichotomy  occurs  at  the  apex :  on  the 
other  hand  the  bifurcations  repeat  and  continue  the  mode  of  development  of  their 
common  basal  portion  (as  in  Fucus  or  Selaginella),  although  individual  branches  may 
terminate  their  growth  without  dichotomy  by  producing  fruit. 

(4)  If  an  axial  longitudinal  section  is  imagined  to  pass  through  a  member, 
ilie  conformation  right  and  left  may  be  similar,  like  the  right  and  left  halves 
of  the  human  body.  If  the  two  halves  are  so  similar  that  the  one  is  a 
reBected  omage  of  tlie  other,  they  are  symnt^irical^  and  the  dividing  plane  between 
them  is  called  a  plane  of  symmetry.  In  this  strictest  sense  symmetry  is  very 
rarely  found  in  plants  (most  nearly  in  many  flowers  and  stems  with  decussating 
whorls) ;  and  accordingly  the  term  is  constantly  employed  in  a  laxer  sense.  Two, 
three,  four,  or  a  larger  number  of  symmetrically  dividing  planes  often  pass  through 
one  member  (a  shoot  or  root),  all  of  which  intersect  in  the  axis  of  growth. 
Such  members  arc  called  polysymmetrical ;  so-called  'regular'  flowers,  stems  with 
alternating  whorls,  and  most  roots,  are  pnlysymmcirical.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  only  one  symraeLrically  dividing  plane,  as  in  the  flowers 
of  Labialie  and  Papilionaceae ',  in  stems  with  leaves  arranged  in  two  rowSi  where 
tlie  median  plane  of  the  two  rows  of  leaves  is  at  the  same  time  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  in  the  ihalloid  shoots  of  Marchantia,  and  in  most  leaves,  the  object  is 
roonosymmetrical,  or  simply  symmetrical.  Monogymmetry  is  however  only  a  par- 
ticular case  of  die  ordinary'  bilateral  structure ;  it  consists  in  the  processes  of 
growth  bting  perfectly  similar  to  the  right  and  left  of  an  axial  longitudinal  section. 


'  A.  Braan  culls  mono<;ymmctncal  flowers  2ygonior].ihic,  an  expression  which  \i>  aUo  cUewhcrc 
interchangrable'  wilh  monnjiyniinetrical. 
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bul  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  lialves  of  the  member  do  not  lie  exactljr 
opposite  lo  one  another  like  reflected  images.  Thus,  for  example,  the  oblique 
leaves  of  Begonia  are  not  symmetrical,  although  bilateral  ;  the  one  half  to  the 
right  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  lamina  is  larger  and  of  somewhat  ditferenl  shape  lo 
the  other  half  to  the  left  of  the  mid-rib ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  elm. 
A  shoot  with  alternating  leaves  in  two  rows  is  also  simply  bilateral  without  being 
mo  no  symmetrical ;  if  it  is  divided  at  right  angles  to  the  common  median  plane 
of  all  the  leaves,  ihe  two  halves  bear  each  one  row  of  leaves ;  but  the  one  is  not 
the  reflected  image  of  the  other,  since  the  leaves  of  the  two  rows  spring  from 
different  heights.  Where  a  true  monosymmetrical  structure  occurs,  it  may  be 
considered  a  particular  case  of  the  bilateral;  the  latter,  therefore,  being  the  more 
common,  is  the  more  important  plienomenon. 

The  same  relationship  occurs  between  polysymmetry  and  multilateral  arrange- 
ment as  between  monosymmeiry  and  bilateral  arrangement  ;  polysymmclr)'  must 
also  lie  considered  only  as  a  particular  case  of  the  multilateral  structure.  This  latter 
is  always  present  when  several  pairs  of  halves  can  be  produced  by  axial  longitu- 
dinal sections,  so  that  the  two  halves  of  each  pair  are  very  similar  to  one  another," 
but  not  exactly  alike,  like  an  object  and  its  reflected  image.  Thus  the  short  stems 
of  Scmpen'ivum,  the  leaf-rosettcs  of  .'Eoniura,  the  cones  of  species  of  Pinus  with 
their  scales,  can  be  easily  lialved  by  numerous  longitudinal  sections,  but  the  halves 
thus  formed  are  never  symmetrical,  l>ecausc  the  leaves  and  scales  are  arranged  in 
a  spiral  manner,  and  a  spiral  can  never  be  divided  symmetrically  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
the  spirally  arranged  leaves  stand  in  three,  four,  five,  eight,  thirteen.  &c.  orlhosticliies, 
the  shoot  itself  may  be  said  to  be  three-,  four-,  five-,  eight-,  thirteen-sided,  &c. 

The  most  common  distinction  is  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  structures; 
in  both  cases  the  lateral  arrangement  may  rise  into  symmetry,  the  former  into 
monosymmeiry,  the  laiter  into  polysymmetry.  The  extremes  are  seen  on  ihe  one 
side  in  roots  with  circular  transverse  sections,  on  the  other  side  in  most  leaves  and 
leaf-like  shoots  \viih  only  two  symmetrical  halves.  If,  however,  in  the  case-of  roots 
regard  is  paid  to  the  number  of  iheir  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  apparcndy  infinite 
number  of  tlieir  planes  of  symmetry  may  be  usually  reduced  lo  two,  three,  four, 
or  five. 

To  obtain  a  convenient  mode  of  expression  for  relationships  of  iliis  kind,  each 
longitudinal  section  which  produces  two  similar  halves  may  be  termed  a  principal 
section  or  principal  plane;  and  if  the  two  halves  are  symmetrical  it  is  a  symmetrical 
section  or  plane.  Thus  bilateral  structures  have  one  principal  section,  multilateral 
iwo  or  more  principal  sections. 

(5)  Lateral  arrangement  and  relationships  of  symmetry  may  be  looked  at  from 
two  important  points  of  view,  according  as  the  members  of  a  plant  are  compared 
with  one  another,  or  are  considered  in  reference  to  their  relation  with  the  external 
world,  with  gravity,  light,  pressure,  and  external  circumstances. 

If  the  members  of  a  plant  are  compared  with  one  another,  it  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  principal  sections  of  all  the  leaves  may  lie  in  one  plane  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  in  which  case  the  shoot  itself  is  bilateral ;  or  they  may  lie  in  two 
planes,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  when  the  shoot  is  quadrilateral,  as,  for 
instance,  when  it  bears  decussate  whorls  of  two  members,  a  case  which,  in  reference 
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dichotomy,  one  side  of  the  shoot  clinging  closely  to  the  ground  or  to  upright  bodies  fas 
in  Hrpaticx).  or  one  side  turns  to  the  light,  the  other  side  lu  the  shade  {r.g.  Selagincllai ; 
in  such  cases  the  shoots  are  also  broader  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  dichotomy. 
WTierc  no  such  different  development  of  the  two  sides  occurs,  as  in  I.ycopoiiium  Tespe- 
cially  /..  Sciago  according  to  Criimer),  the  dichotomy  of  consecutive  bifurcations  may 
take  place  in  different  planes;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  roots  of  Lycopodiacez 
(cf.  Niigeli  and  Leitgcb,  and  Pfeffer,  Lc.  p*97). 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  iis\ially  impossible,  u-ithout  experimental 
research,  to  determine  whether  the  position  of  the  principal  section  of  bilateral  shoots 
and  leaves  depends  immediately  on  their  relation  to  the  mother-shoot,  or  is  directly 
brought  about  by  external  conditions,  such  as  pressure,  gravity,  and  light  ^  The  position 
of  Uie  principal  section  usually  shows  simultaneously  definite  relations  to  the  mother- 
shoot,  and  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  light,  and  preasnrc  (the  latter  in  clinging  or 
climbing  plants,  as  i%7,  Jungermanniar,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  internal  and 
external  causes  generally  cooperate  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  a  member  when  first  formed,  as  well  as  definite  positions  to  its  lateral  shoots.  As 
development  advances,  the  relative  positions  may  change,  and  may  show  new  relations 
to  the  original  axis  and  to  external  influences.  On  this  point  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  horizontal  lateral  shoots  of  numerous  woo<ly 
plants  among  Dicotyledons  with  alternate  leaves  in 
two  rows.  Their  principal  section  is  vertical,  their 
rows  of  leaves  right  and  left.  The  axiUar>-  buds  of 
these  leaves  which  remain  donnant  through  the  winter 
show  an  altogether  different  disposition  of  their  parts; 
the  axis  of  the  bud  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  mother- 
shoot  ;  it  beani  its  leaves  in  two  rows,  one  facing 
the  sky  and  the  other  the  earth  (Kig.  147);  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  folded  leaves  arc  always  turned  outwartls, 
away  from  the  mother-axis:  the  principal  axis  of  the 
whole  bilateral  shoot  (the  bud]  is  horirontai  But 
when  the  bud  unfolds  in  the  spring,  a  torsion  of  its 
axial  structure  takes  place  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
principal  section  assumes  a  vertical  ptjsition,  the 
projecting  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves  turn  downwards, 
while  the  lobes  of  the  lamina  turn  their  sides, 
which  were  previously  inclined  towards  one  another, 
upwanls;  and  thus  the  lateral  shoot  of  a  horizontal 
mother-shtKjt  acquires  the  sanie  position  as  this  latter. 
The  fact  that  the  two  rows  of  leaves  within  the  lateral 
bud  arise  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  con- 
sequently both  in  the  vertical  plane,  may  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  gravity ;  but  to  this 
is  opposed,  among  others,  the  fact  that  the  posi- 

lioo  of  the  terminal  bud*  of  the  horir-ontal  mother-shoot  is  usually  from  the  find  dif- 
ferent,    la  Cercis  and  Corylus,  for  example,  the  teniiinal  bud  stands  on  the  under  side 
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*  Thiv  subject  hu  been  treated  by  Hofinetstcr  (AUgemdnc  Morph.  ||  Jjt,  34)  from  another 
of  view;  but  on  consulting  the  facts  lhcni±«lvcs  I  find  mach  th«l  h  no(  in  Ji|;recmetit  wilh  bis 
Its,  and  in  their  intciprciatiun  I  aiiive  at  dscntially  diffcrciu  coaclusious  which  conaol  be 
explained  hvrc  m  HctAil. 

'  It  it  (ot  our  pnscnt  purpose  the  ume  whether  the  bud  at  the  cad  of  the  hmtnmXni  shoot  be 
lits  true  trrmioal  bud,  nr  a  tatcntl  Imd  the  tlerct'tpment  of  which  h  inductil  hy  the  wiihrring  of  a 
linal  Ifod.  as  in  Ccrdtand  Corylvs.     In  refenmcsc  to  the  j>osition  of  the  terminal  Imd  it  i«  also 
It  that  the  Utcml  InHls  bOTnetrme«  p1iic>e  their  princip*!  Mdion  not  quite  horieotitally.  but  a 
rhipirly  "ipwanK  an*!  'rnlw-sfU.  ;i-  i«  C<irvliii.  f'cliit    Ac 
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poriilinntjcfi  and  cntical  cxpUinationF;,  for  which  wo  have  here  no  space.  A  few  important 
facts  may,  nevertheless,  be  briefly  mentioned  in  addition. 

(i)  In  reference  to  thr  Direction  a/ tbe  Arh  of  Gro-wth,  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
rule  that  the  origin  of  a  new  indixiduat  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  direc- 
tion of  growth.  This  is  very  strikingly  the  case  in  the  swarm-5pores  of  Oedogonium 
(Fig.  \,  p.  9),  the  longitudinal  axis  of  which  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  filament  which 
pnxluccs  it,  and  becomes  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  new  plant ;  and  the  same  ts  the  case 
with  the  origin  nf  new  filaments  of  NosttK  and  Rivularia  (ci.  Book  II.  Algae).  In 
many  Cryptogams,  rcscai*che*  have  not  yet  been  made  on  this  point,  or  it  would  carry 
us  too  far  to  mention  thcin.  It  miy  be  mentioned,  merely  by  way  of  example,  that  the 
axis  of  growth  of  the  embrj  o  of  Ferns  and  R.hiz<xrarps  Ls  distinctly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  archcgonium.  In  Phanerogam**  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  embryonal  stem  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  o^nile ;  the  apex  of  the  young  stem  is  formed  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  ovule,  and  continues  its  growlh  in  this  direction.  The  formation 
of  the  fruit  of  Alosses  forms  an  exception  to  this  manner  of  growth,  if  it  is  considered  as 
a  new  individual ;  but  this  appears  very  questionable  ;  U  grows  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  archcgonium,  and  even  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  stem  when  the  archegonium 
is  apical  (1.  r-.  in  Acrocarpous  Mosses). 

A  second  remark  relates  to  the  fixation  of  ihe  base  of  the  axis  of  growth.  In  all  lateral 
members  and  bifurcations  the  base  is  the  fixed  point  at  which  the  branching  or  new 
formation  began;  but  even  in  the  new  formation  nf  an  axis  of  growth  from  swarm- 
spores  and  fertilised  ovum-cetis,  the  growth  in  a  definite  direction  dues  not  begin  until  a 
cell  has  become  fixed.  This  occurs  in  all  swarm-spore*,  which  do  not  begin  to  grow  up 
into  sacs  and  filaments  until  their  hyaline  end,  the  anterior  one  in  the  swarming,  has 
I>econic  fixed  somewhere  or  other,  even  if  only  on  the  bounding  surface  of  the  water. 
The  germinating  spore  also  of  Ferns  and  Equisctaceae  puts  out  at  an  early  stage  a  root- 
hair  which  fixes  it  to  the  support  (the  inacrosporc  of  Rhi/.ocarps  and  Selaginell^  does 
not  require  this  in  conM:quencc  of  its  weight).  In  a  similar  manner  also  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  embryo  of  Phanerogams  does  not  t>cgin  until  it  has  become  attached  at 
Its  posterior  end  to  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  The  embryo  of  Vascular  CrjTJtogams 
produced  by  a  sexual  process  fixes  itself  laterally  by  the  portion  called  the  foot  into  the 
tissue  of  the  prothallium. 

It  is  only  in  some  Alg«  of  the  simplest  structure  that  there  is  no  attachment 
of  a  point  of  the  newly  constituted  plant  to  an  external  substance  (for  which  pur- 
pose any  portion  of  the  generating  body  may  serve).  In  this  case  the  opposition  of 
base  and  apex  disippears;  the  growth  may  then  produce  a  uniform  arrangement  in 
different  and  even  opposite  directions;  simple  threads  result  in  which  an  anterior  and 
posterior  end  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  as  in  some  Desmidieie  and  Diatoms,  or 
in  round  families  of  cells,  like  Glccocapsa. 

But  when  once  a  fixed  point  is  established  as  a  base,  the  increase  of  length  takes 
place  um/orm!)/  in  one  direction  only  froro  it;  i.  /.  whatever  grows  in  this  direction  is  a 
member  of  a  morjjhologically  definite  character.  This  docs  not  however  prevent  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  growth  in  the  opjKjsile  direction  ;  but  the  mcml)er  which  is  formed 
in  this  direction  is  of  a  different  nature  morphologically  ;  as  occurs  e.  g,  in  the  embryos 
of  Piiancrogams,  in  which,  according  to  J.  Hanstein's  recent  researches,  the  primarj'  root 
in  fact  originates  in  such  a  manner  that  its  longitudinal  axis  must  be  considered  as  the 
prolongation  of  that  of  the  stem  in  a  posterior  direction*. 

(2)  In  referrnce  to  tijt  Re/ntionj  o/Symmetr},  the  fact  must  be  mentioned  that  dicho- 
tomous  branching  is  frequently  repeated  in  one  and  the  same  plane  in  thallomes  (as  in 
Fucacca:  and  Melzgcria),  stenvi  (Marchantia,  Selagihellal,  and  leaves  (in  some  Ferns). 
A  different  devcIopmcDt  then  generally  takes  place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of 


'  Hy  these  obscr\'ntion»  the  doubt  exprei^scd  by  mc  in  the  first  edition  ns  tu  the  position  of  the 

primarv  r-mt  in  tlir  miluvn  k  -rtlvr*!       1  For  fuithrr  'li-t.ii1-  --rf  R-iaI;  I|,  Ph-incrogams.) 
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dtchotoiny,  one  stele  of  the  shoot  clinging  closely  to  the  p^jund  or  to  upright  bodies  fas 
in  Hepaticx),  or  one  side  turns  to  the  light,  the  other  side  to  the  shade  {e.g.  SeUginella); 
in  such  cases  the  shoots  are  also  broader  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  o(  dichotomy. 
Where  no  such  different  development  of  the  two  sides  occurs,  as  in  Lycopodium  (espe- 
ciaUy  L.  Selago  according  to  Cramer),  the  dichotomy  of  consecutive  bifurcations  may 
take  place  in  different  planes;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  roots  of  LycopodiaccK 
(cf.  Nageli  and  Leitgcb,  and  Pfeffer,  i.e.  p. 97). 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  usually  impossible,  without  experimental 
research,  to  determine  whether  the  position  of  the  principal  section  of  bilateral  shoots 
and  leaves  depends  immediately  on  their  relation  to  the  mother-shoot,  or  is  directly 
brought  about  by  external  conditions,  such  as  pressure,  gravity,  and  light*.  The  position 
of  the  principal  section  usually  shows  simultaneously  definite  relations  to  the  mother- 
shoot,  and  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  light,  and  pressure  (the  latter  in  clinging  or 
climbing  plants,  as  iv^',  Jungcrmanni;e,  Ac).  It  Is  therefore  probable  that  internal  and 
external  causes  generally  cooperate  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  a  member  when  first  formed,  as  well  as  definite  positions  to  its  lateral  shoots.  As 
development  advances,  the  relative  positions  may  change,  and  may  show  new  relations 
to  the  original  axis  and  to  externa!  influences.  On  tliis  point  reference  may  be  nude  to 
the  horizontal  lateral  shoots  of  numerous  woody 
plants  among  Dicotyledons  with  alternate  leaves  in 
two  rows.  Their  principal  section  is  vertical,  their 
rows  of  leaves  right  and  left.  The  axillary  buds  of 
these  leaves  which  remain  dormant  through  the  winter 
show  an  altogether  different  disposition  of  their  parts; 
the  axK  of  the  bud  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  mother- 
shoot  ;  it  bears  its  leaves  in  two  rows,  one  facing 
the  sky  and  the  other  the  earth  (Kig.  147);  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  folded  leaves  are  alwa>'s  turned  outwards, 
away  from  the  mother-axis;  the  principal  axis  of  the 
whole  bilateral  sho<»t  (the  bud)  is  horizontal.  But 
when  the  bud  unfolds  in  the  spring,  a  torsion  of  its 
axial  structure  takes  place  of  such  a  nature  tlut  the 
principal  section  assumes  a  vertical  position,  the 
projecting  niid-rtbs  of  the  leaves  turn  downwards, 
while  the  lobes  of  the  lamina  turn  their  sides, 
which  were  previously  inclined  towards  one  another, 
upwards;  and  thus  the  lateral  shoot  of  a  horizontal 
mother-shoot  acquires  the  same  position  as  this  latter. 
The  fact  that  the  two  rows  of  leaves  within  the  lateral 
bud  arise  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  con- 
sequently both  in  the  vertical  plane,  may  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  gravity ;  but  to  this 
is  opposed,  among  others,  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  terminal  bud'  of  the  horizontal  mother-shoot  is  usually  from  the  first  dif- 
ferent.   In  Cercis  and  Corylus,  for  example,  the  terminal  bud  stands  on  the  under  side 

>  This  subject  has  been  treated  by  Hofmetster  (Allcemcine  Morph.  S%  i-t,  94)  from  another 
tint  of  view;  but  on  consulting  the  fact*  ihcmsclves  I  find  much  that  is  not  in  agreement  with  his 
'atftlcmciils.  and  in  Ihcir  interpretation  I  arrive  At  cssenlinlly  tliffercnt  conclusiuiis  which  caonol  t>e 
cxpUifietl  heie  in  dtrtail. 

*  It  is  for  our  present  purpose  the  same  whether  the  bud  at  the  emi  of  the  hoTizontal  shoot  be 

tX\  true  Irrttiinnl  hiul,  nr  a  Intcrtil  hud  ihc  rlcvtlopmcnl  of  which  i»  iiuhicc**!  hy  Ihc  withi-ring  of  n 

tCTTiiiiial  Imrl.  as  iit  t'crci'i  ami  Corylus.     In  reference  to  the  jH)$jtinn  n\  the  terniinni  hud  it  is  also 

indifTcrent  that  the  hiternl  buds  sometimes  place  their  priocipal  section  not  quite  horUoulslly,  but  4 

.4UtIc  obliquely  upwards  nixl  nutwards.  a»  in  Corylus.  Ccliis.  ^^tc 


Fic>  itr'--Lal<nl  hud  of  a  tmrUonlat  bfwich 
of  C*r€u  tnHinttmti  fin  nei^ftMl><r|,  in  vetlical 
triBrrefv  wction:    i  •  •■  ■        i  tls*  leav«« 

wiih  rhcix  iMtnnr«il|' <  '    Ihc  ftMin* 

rHJiitncP.      TliQ    ■•iilrr  '    iMrtn   rc- 

nM^^e•l,  Ibe  I-' ■-■'--  '»  ^  3.    In 

tli«  centre  It    ■  -lu  nf  d»e 

I'wL     »the  IX  -.c  axil  tlie 

buditraiwk;   .1 -.  u..  \..- — ii^^^t;    f  Ot- 

rectlon  of  KminKhm. 
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of  Ihe  horizontal  end  of  the  branch,  and  its  leaves  lie  right  and  left  of  the  vertical  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  bud.  The  position  of  a  terminal  bud  niay  be  easily  represented  by 
turning  Kig.  147  so  that  the  mother-axis  a  lies  above,  the  mother-leai  h  beneath  the 
foud  (thus  the  apparently  terminal  bud  becomes  an  axillary  bud),  and  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  line  v  becomes  horizontal.  By  this  difference  which  cxisU  from  the  very  first  in 
the  position  of  the  bud  in  horizontal  bilateral  mother-shoots,  the  immediate  influence 
of  gravity,  as  conjectured  above,  is  excluded;  but  a  useful  arrangement  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  bud  all  the  parts  are  so  arranged  that  by  a  single  tAvisting 
of  the  axis  during  unfolding,  they  assume  those  positions  which  arc  most  favourable  for 
the  functions  of  the  leaves,  and  by  which  their  inner  surfaces  are  turned  towards  the 
light.  In  the  terminal  buds  of  such  shoots  this  twisting  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Whether  it  is  gravity  or  the  influence  of  light  on  the  growth  which  occasions  during 
unfolding  this  torsion  of  the  axis  of  the  bud  through  90**  may  for  the  time  be  left  in 
doubt.  But  the  most  important  result  in  reference  to  the  starting-point  of  this  obser- 
vation is  that  the  principal  sections  of  the  axillary  buds  of  a  bilateral  mother-shoot 
may  have  positions  greatly  varying  from  the  horizontal,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  bud  is  originally  independent  of  the  direction  of  gravity ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  results  a  perfectly  definite  relationship  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parti  of  the  bud  to  the  mother-axis.  The  axillary  bud  of  such  a  shoot  miy 
arise  either  laterally  or  on  the  under  or  upper  side^;  all  the  leaves  alwa)-s  turn  their 
projecting  mid-ribs  outwards,  away  from  the  mother-shoot;  the  principal  section  of  the 
bud  is  always  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  axial  longitudinal 
section  oi  the  mother-shoot. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  study,  among  numeroiLS  other  cases,  of 
two  or  three-year-old  seedlings  of  Thuja  and  other  Cupressinear.  The  leaves  of  the 
primary  stem  are  arranged  below  in  alternate  whorls  of  fours,  and  consequently  in  eight 
longitudinal  rows ;  higher  up  the  whorls  arc  alternate  and  of  three  leaves,  and  the  primary 
axis  itself  has  thus  six  rows.  The  axillary  shoots,  the  number  of  which  is  ver>*  small  in 
proportion  to  the  leaves,  appear,  both  in  the  eight-rowed  and  in  the  six-mwed  region  of 
the  stem,  to  be  generally  in  two  rows,  so  that  in  reference  to  its  branching  the  primary  stem 
is  bilateral  (other  positions  of  the  branches  occur,  however,  higher  up,  especially  later). 
These  lateral  shoots  of  the  first  order  begin  at  once  with  alternate  whorls  of  two 
leaves,  or  a  decussate  arrangement,  and  always  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  pair 
stands  right  and  left  of  the  molhcr-lcaf.  Every  such  lateral  shoot  of  the  first  order  now 
usually  fonns  a  strictly  bilateral  system  of  branching,  which  becomes  extended  into  a 
plane.  This  extension-plane  of  the  lateral  system  of  shoots  is  usually  horizontal  in 
seedlings  of  Thuja  gigttntea,  T.  Lobhiiy  &c.,  and  the  principal  section  therefore  vertical. 
But  this  is  not  without  exception ;  lateral  systems  of  shoots  arc  formed  here  and  there 
and  extend  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  principal  section  of  which  is  therefore  horizontal ; 
and  this  is  son»ctimcs  repeated  in  single  lateral  shoots  of  Ihe  second  order.  Convereely 
I  find  on  a  strung  seedling  of  Cupreuiu  Laivsoniana  seventeen  lateral  systems  of  shoots 
(standing  in  two  opposite  straight  rows  on  the  primai7  stem  I  which  all  extend  in  a  vertical 
plane,  while  only  one  lower  system  of  shuuLs  is  extended  horizontally.  These  differences 
in  the  |K)sition  of  the  principal  section  of  lateral  systems  of  shoots  are  not  however 
brought  about  by  torsions,  which  would  easily  be  rec^vgnised  from  the  phyllotaxis;  they 
arc  original,  and  become  permanent.  Where  a  lateral  sh(x)t  of  the  first  order  branches 
horizontally,  the  lateral  shoc»ts  are  produced  only  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  that  stand 
right  and  left;  where  it  branches  vertically,  only  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  that  stand 
above  and  below.  Now  since  the  principal  sections  of  these  lateral  systems  of  branches 
have  positions  altogether  different  from  tbe  horizontal,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 


'  AxilUry  shoots  are  fofnied  on  the  \ipptt  side  of  the  mother-shoot  oenr  its  base  in  Cercifi,  ami 
bear  inflorescences. 
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IfcjCt  jcnvity  lor  in  this  case  light)  has  any  immediate  influence  on  the  origin  of  the 
UtenI  branches  of  the  second  order.  The  vertical  position  of  the  principal  section  of  the 
borizontal  branching  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  first  order  is  m\ich  more  constant  in 
Ar^Mtaria  exttisa ;  and  here,  as  horticidtural  experience  shcAW,  we  hiive  a  remarkably 
clear  example  of  a  phenomenon  which  may  be  coniidered  as  inherent  to  lateral  arrange- 
meat;— Uteral  shoots  of  this  kind,  planted  vertically  as  cuttings,  take  root  and  continue 
to  pTWur  vertically  ;  but  always  produce,  notwithstanding,  only  two-rowed  lateral  shoots; 
the  branch  uhich  has  once  been  produced  as  a  lateral  shoot  does  not  become  changed, 
when  placed  vertically,  into  a  many-sided  primary  stem '. 

Id  cvaclubion  I  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Begonia, 
wl&icfa  show  that  in  very  closely  allied  forms  the  relationships  of  lateral  arrangement  of 
parts  to  external  influences  may  be  entirely  ditferent,  while  they  remain  unchanged  when 
the  members  of  the  same  plant  are  compared  with  one  another.  The  leaves  of  Begonia 
are  placed  alternately  in  two  rows  ;  on  thicker  stems  the  two  rows  of  leaves  are  nearer 
to  one  another  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  hence  the  other  side  of  the  stum  api»ear> 
naked;  the  shoot  is  thus  not  only  bilateral,  but  it  has  a  leaf-bearing  anterior  and  a  n.ikcd 
posterior  side  which  are  \-cry  unlike  one  another.  ■  The  blade  of  the  leaves  is  very  un- 
symnietrical ;  one  half  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  larger  halves  of  all  the  leaves 
face  the  posterior  side  of  the  stem ;  and  this  can  be  used  to  distinguish  the  posterior  and 
anterior  sides  even  in  slender-stemmed  species,  as  B.  tutdulata  and  incarmtfa,  although  in 
these  rases  the  leaves  are  not  nearer  to  one  another  on  the  anterior  side,  but  follow 
exactly  the  divergence  }.  It  is  well  to  remark  in  the  outset  that  the  lcaf*stalks  of  Begooiir 
are  mocierately  hcliotropic,  while  on  the  contrary  the  axes  of  the  shoot  arc  scarcely 
cun-ed  by  light.  In  thick  axes  heliotropi*>m  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting;  in  slender 
axes  iB.  vnJuiatti  and  incamata)  it  is  always  very  slight ;  some  species  with  moderately 
thick  stems,  as  B.  Vencbaffehu  and  J3.  manieataj  grow  straight  upright  when  the  light 
crimes  from  one  ^ide ;  very  thick-stemmed  species  bend  in  diflferent  directions  %s'itht>ut 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  light;  slender-stemmed  species  allow  their  weak 
brandies  to  hang  down  without  always  pointing  in  one  definite  direction. 

If'  attention  be  now  paid  to  the  tendency  of  stems  to  bend  in  some  one  direction, 
the  plane  of  curvature  is  found  always  to  coincide  uith  the  principal  section  of  the  shoot 
which  divides  it  into  two  similar  halves,  so  that  each  half  possesses  one  row  of  leaves. 
A  definite  relationship  is  also  manifested  between  the  tendency  to  bend  and  the  relative 
thickness  and  length  of  the  intcmodes.  If  the  thickness  of  the  intemodes  is  always  re- 
presented by  I,  then,  in  the  upright  stems  of  Begonia  mimif  Mabringi,  and  jhnata,  their 
respective  lengths  are  9,  yi,  and  3;  in  the  slightly  curved  B,  fnanicata  it  is  1  or 
less;  but  in  procumbent  and  strongly-curved  stems  as  low  as  0*7  (J5.  bydrocotjiifoiia\ 
0'4  {B.pntinata),  and  o'z  (B.  ricim/o/ut).  In  the  slender-stemmed  upright  specie.-  the 
rows  of  leaves  stand  diametrically  opposite  to  one  another;  in  the  slightly-curved  thicker 
qsccics  they  approach  one  another  on  the  anterior  side ;  in  the  very  thick -stemmed 
species  which  are  bent  downwards  the  insertions  of  the  leaves  are  placed  entirely  on 
the  anterior  side^ 

In  the  thick-stemmed  q}ecies  the  stem  curves  downwards  coocaTely,or  lies  borixont- 
ally  xiiKin  the  earth  ;  but  in  thb  case  it  is  always  the  Icaflcs?.  or  posterior  side  which  lies 
below  and  puts  out  adventitious  roots  (e.g.  B.  ncini/oUa  and  macroftbifUii).  In  specie*  on 
the  other  hand  which  have  taO  stems  and  slender  intemodes,  the  branches  hang  dovn, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  the  posterior  side  which  becomes  convex  and  lies  above  (A.  imdmUtiM 
ami  incamata);  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  regard  the  origin  of  the  bods,  ia  the  sintder- 


*  [This  is  not  without  cxarption  ;  sec  rKi-jtf*rt.  Acta  Acad.  Val.  Car  iMr?,  p.  34.  t  1. — Ep.] 

*  T>ic  3l»»olulc  mouurcs  Mf  thitkni^  run  alnimt  iMiallcI  lo  the  abftvc-iumol  rrlaiire  «ie»;  the 

,ke5t  iiiicmorics  are  al-o  waally  abaoivsdy  ihc  tluelKa.  Aod  tbac  ttetts  them  the  most 
'cQcy  to  a  boruootal  gnnrttk. 
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pcculiiiiilies  and  critical  explanations,  for  which  wc  have  here  no  space.  A  few  important 
lacLs  may,  nevertheless,  be  briefly  mentioned  in  addition. 

(i)  /«  reference  to  ibf  Direction  of  the  Axis  ofGrozutify  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
rule  that  the  origin  of  a  new  individual  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  direc- 
tion of  growth.  This  is  very  strikingly  the  case  in  the  swarm-spores  of  Oedogonium 
(Fig.  4,  p.  9),  the  longitudinal  axis  of  which  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  filament  which 
pnKJuces  it,  and  becomes  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  new  plant ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  origin  of  new  filaments  of  Nostoc  and  RivuJaria  (cf.  Book  11.  A!g«).  In 
many  Cryptogams,  researches  have  not  yet  been  made  on  this  point,  or  it  would  carry 
us  too  far  to  mention  them.  It  may  be  mentioned,  merely  by  way  of  example,  that  the 
axis  of  growth  of  the  embryo  of  Ferns  and  Rhi/ocarps  is  distinctly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  archegonium.  In  Phanerogams  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  emliryonal  stem  i» 
opposed  to  that  of  the  omle ;  the  apex  of  the  young  stem  is  formed  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  ovule,  and  continues  its  growth  in  this  direction.  The  formation 
of  the  fruit  of  Mosses  forms  an  exception  to  this  manner  of  growth,  if  it  is  consideced  as 
a  new  individual;  but  this  appears  very  questionable;  it  gniws  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  archegoniun),and  even  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  stem  when  the  archegonium 
is  apical  {i.e.  in  Acrocarpous  Mosses). 

A  second  remark  relates  to  the  fixation  of  the  base  of  the  axis  of  growth.  In  all  lateral 
members  and  bifurcations  the  base  is  the  fixed  p<^)int  at  which  the  branching  or  new 
formation  Tiegan ;  but  even  in  the  new  formation  of  an  axis  of  growth  from  swarm- 
spores  and  fertilised  ovum-cclls,  the  growth  in  a  definite  direction  docs  not  begin  until  a 
cell  has  I>ecome  fixed.  This  occurs  in  all  swarm-spores,  which  do  not  begin  to  grow  up 
into  sacs  and  filaments  until  their  hyaline  end,  the  anterior  one  in  the  swarming,  has 
iHJcotne  fixed  somewhere  or  other,  even  if  only  on  the  bounding  surface  of  the  water. 
T^e  germinating  spore  also  of  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  puts  out  at  an  early  stage  a  nxjt- 
hair  which  fixes  it  to  the  support  (the  macrosporc  of  Rhi7.ocarps  and  Selagineihe  does 
not  require  this  in  consequence  of  its  weight).  In  a  similar  manner  also  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  embi7o  of  Phanerogams  docs  not  begin  until  it  has  become  attached  at 
its  posterior  end  to  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  The  embryo  of  Vascular  Cryptogams 
produced  by  a  sexual  process  fixes  itself  laterally  by  the  portion  called  the  foot  into  the 
tissue  of  the  prothallium. 

It  is  only  in  some  Algee  of  the  simplest  structure  that  there  is  no  attachment 
of  a  point  of  the  newly  constituted  plant  to  an  external  substance  (for  which  pur- 
pose any  portion  of  the  generating  body  may  scn-c).  In  this  case  the  opposition  of 
base  and  apex  disappears;  the  growth  may  then  produce  a  uniform  arrangement  in 
different  and  even  opposite  directions;  simple  threads  result  in  which  an  anterior  and 
posterior  end  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  as  in  some  Desmidicte  and  iJiatoms,  or 
in  round  families  of  cells,  like  Glttx>capsa. 

But  when  once  a  fixed  point  is  established  as  a  base,  the  increase  of  length  takes 
place  uniformly  in  one  direction  only  from  it ;  /.  e.  whatever  grows  in  this  direction  is  a 
member  of  a  morphologically  definite  character.  This  does  not  however  prevent  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  growth  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  but  the  member  which  is  formed 
in  tliis  direction  is  of  a  different  nature  morphologically;  as  occurs  ^.  ^.  in  the  embryos 
of  Phanerogams,  in  which,  acconling  (o  J.  Hanstein's  recent  researches,  the  primary  mot 
in  fact  originates  fn  such  a  iiianncr  th;il  Its  |itngit(iOiri;d  axis  must  be  considered  as  the 
prolongation  of  that  td  the  stem  in  a  posterior  direction*. 

{3)  In  refereme  to  tU-  Hrltttinnj  rf  Srmmrtry,  the  fact  nmst  be  mentioned  that  dichu- 
lomous  bmnrhiiik'  is  fn'diutulv  i.m<  id-d  in  i»nr  and  the  same  plane  in  thallomcs  (as  in 
Focicex  whI  lantia,  Sclagihclla),  and  leaves  (in  some  Ferns). 

A  different  dv.».iwji..iu:,  .<i ..    'tTicc  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of 
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of  die  leaf  is  someiimcs  itself  extcntled  in  the  directions  of  the  mcilian  plane,  so 
that  the  plane  of  extension  coincides  wiih  an  axial  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem, 
as  in  the  genera  Ixia,  Iris,  &c.  But  someiimcs  the  k-avcs  are  not  flat,  but  conical 
or  polyhedral ;  conical  with  almost  circular  transverse  section  in  Characefe,  Pilularia, 
&€.,  polyhedral  in  some  species  of  Mcsembryanthemum  and  Aiod. 

The  outline  of  leaves  is  either  simple  or  segmented  ;  the  former  is  the 
case  when  no  definitely  separated  parts  can  be  distinguished  in  the  leaf ;  a  leaf 
is  'sclented'  when  it  consists  of  pieces  of  various  shapes,  which  are  more  or 
less  separated  from  one  another.  Leaves  which  are  not  flat  are  usually  simple,  as 
are  also  ihose  which  are  flat  but  small,  their  lenj^'-ih  ami  breadth  being  inconsider- 
able relatively  to  the  stem,  and  not  exceedmg  a  few  millimetres  or  centimetres  in 
absolute  measurement  Larger  leaves  are  usually  distinctly  segmented,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  degree  of  sc^cntation  increases  with  ihc  increase  of  size;  the  small 
simple  leaves  of  Mosses,  for  instance,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  large  segmented 
leaves  of  Ferns,  the  small  simple  leaves  of  Lycopodiacece  and  Conifera:  with  the 
,large  compound  leaves  of  Cycads,  the  small  simple  leaves  of  Linaccjc  with  the  large 
^much-divided  leaves  of  the  nearly-allied  Goranlaceae,  &c.  The  si'gmeniaiion  of  leaves 
usually  consists  in  the  separation  of  a  basal  portion  which  generally  remains  narrow, 
cylindrical,  or  prismatic,  while  an  upper  portion  is  flatly  extended  ;  Ihc  former  being 
called  the  Icaf-sialk  or  petiole,  the  latter  the  blade  or  lamina.  Or  the  lower  portion 
of  the  leaf  has  the  form  of  a  sheath,  and  forms  a  lamella  enclosing  the  stem  and 
younger  leaves  like  a  hollow  cylinder.  If  the  upper  part  is  flatly  expanded  the  leaf 
then  consists  of  a  sheaih  or  vagina  and  a  blade ;  it  sometimes  also  happens  thai  a 
I  Stalk  intervenes  between  the  sheath-like  basal  portion  and  the  lamina,  as  in  Palins  and 
[itoinc  Aroideae  and  Utnbellifera^  Segmentation  into  sheath,  petiole,  and  blade  may 
'be  distinguished  as  longitudinal  from  iaicrat  segmentation,  which  consists  of  actual 
branching,  as  in  pinnate,  deeply  lobed,  or  compound  leaves,  or  of  a  rudimentary 
branching,  as  in  indented,  toothed,  and  sinuate  leaves.  Leaves  are  termed  divided 
or  compound  in  which  the  indiviilual  lateral  pieces  of  the  lamina  are  completely 
separated  at  their  base  ;  while  those  forms  are  termed  lobed  in  which  the  lateral 
branches  are  onlv  more  or  less  projecting  portions  which  unite  at  their  base.  If 
the  individual  branches  of  a  branched  leaf  are  sharply  separated,  each  branch  forms 
I  independently,  so  to  speak,  a  leaf,  and  is  hence  distinguished  as  a  Ltafici,  The 
division,  like  the  formation  of  lobes,  may  be  rcpeatecL  D'  the  branches  are  obviously 
arranged  in  two  rows  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  pinnate ;  pinnately*dividcd  if  it  is  a 
compound  leaf;  pinnately-lobed,  pinnatisecl,  or  pimiatifid  if  the  divisions  are  in- 
complete ;  dentate,  serrate,  or  crenate  if  the  lateral  projections  are  very  small 
relatively  to  the  lamina.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  branches  or  lobes  of  the  lamina 
axe  densely  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  and  radiate  from  it  on  all  sides,  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be  digitate,  palmately-lobed,  &c  It  is  termed  peltate  when  the 
kmina  is  fixed  not  by  a  portion  of  its  margin,  but  by  a  point  lying  on  its  under 
^surface  (as  in  Tropa^olum,  Nclumbium,  &c.)*  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
ImiMjrlant  forms;  ilie  beginner  wifl  find  in  every  text-book  a  number  of  other 
distinctions  and  temis  employed  which  are  of  importance  in  the  special  descriptioa 
of  plants. 

As   occasional   appendages,  which    indicate  a   sliU   further   segmentation  of 
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leaves,  must  be  mentioned  Stipules,  Ligular  structures,  and  hood-like  oat- 
grow  Ihs. 

Sh'puies  may  be  considered  as  lateral  branches  of  the  leaves  which  arise  at 
their  ver>'  point  of  insertion  :  they  stand  in  pairs  right  and  left  of  the  base  of  the 
principal  leaf,  either  entirely  isolated  from  it  or  united  to  it  in  growlii ;  each  single 
stipule  is  usually  bilaterally  unsymmcirical,  and  its  shape  is  therefore  such  that  it 
appears  as  the  reflected  image  of  the  stipule  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the  leaf. 
Stipules  are  not  formed  until  after  the  origin  of  the  principal  leaf,  but  tlien  grow 
much  more  rapidly,  and  attain  their  final  development  at  an  earlier  period ;  hence 
lliey  play  an  important  part  in  the  position  of  the  parts  in  the  bud.  In  vernation  they 
either  extend  by  their  inner  margins  (those  facing  the  metiian  plane  of  the  Icafj  over 
the  back  of  the  principal  leaf  and  cover  it  outside  either  partially  or  entirely,  or 
they  extend  in  front  of  and  over  the  principal  leaf  (on  the  side  facing  the  stem) 
right  and  left,  and  thus  cover  the  parts  of  the  bud  next  youngest  in  age.  In  one  or 
the  other  of  these  modes  chambers  are  not  unfrequently  formed  by  the  stipules, 
in  which  the  formation  of  the  leaves  is  completed,  and  which  they  leave  as  they 
expand  and  unfold ;  and  the  stipules  then  either  also  unfold  and  remain  or  die  and 
drop  oflf. 

The  term  IJ^th  is  applied  to  a  membranous  outgrowth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  leaf  of  Grasses  at  the  point  where  the  flat  lamina  bends  out  at  an  angle  from 
the  sheath ;  it  stands  transversely  to  the  median  plane  of  the  leaf.  Similar  out- 
growths arc  also  found  elsewhere,  as  on  the  petals  of  Lychnis  and  Narcissus  (where 
they  form  the  so-called  corona),  on  the  leaves  of  Allium,  &c.,  and  may  be  included 
in  the  general  term  of  Ligular  structures.  In  contrast  to  this  outgrowths  some- 
times occur  from  the  posterior  (outer)  side  of  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  the  large 
hood-like  appendages  of  the  stamens   in  Asclepiadc*. 

Ii  is  only  in  some  Mosscg  that  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  consists  throughout 
of  one  layer  of  cells.  Usually,  especially  in  all  large  leaves,  the  tissue  is  formed 
of  several  layers,  and  then,  in  vascular  plants,  is  distinguished  into  epidermis,  paren- 
chj'matous  fundamental  tissue,  and  fibro-vuscular  bundles.  The  fundamental  tissue 
is  termed  Mcsophyll ;  the  system  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  running  into  the 
leaf  forms  the  so-called  Vmation,  In  the  leaves  of  many  Mosses  which  otherwise 
consist  of  only  one  layer,  there  runs  in  the  middle  from  the  base  towards  the 
apex  a  bundle  of  several  layers,  also  called  the  median  vein ;  and  in  leaves  of 
more  complicated  structure  there  is  also  usually  a  mid-rib  which  runs  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  lamina,  and  diWdes  it  more  or  less  symmetrically  into 
two  similar  halves.  The  same  occurs  in  every  lateral  leaflet  or  in  txtxy  branch 
or  lobe  of  the  lamina ;  from  the  mid-rib  spring  the  lateral  veins  which  run  to  the 
margin  of  the  leaf.  In  larger  leaves,  especially  those  of  Dicotyledons,  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  which  traverse  the  mid-rib  and  its  stronger  branches  are  enclosed 
in  a  thick  parenchymatous  layer  of  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  differ  from  those  of 
the  mcsophyll.  Usually  these  veins  project  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  in  the 
form  of  cushions,  and  the  larger  the  whole  lamina  the  more  strongly  are  they 
constructed  (especially  the  mid-rib).  The  finer  veins,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of 
single  fibro-vascular  bundles,  often  branching  extensively,  running  through  the 
-mcsophyll   of  the  lamina  itself.     The  kind  of  venation   varies  in  different  classes 
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of  vascular  plants,  and  is  often  very  characteristic  of  large  groups.  This  will  be 
explaine<l  moie  iii  tJeiail  in  the  proper  place. 

In  Charace^,  Muscineae,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
are  usually  similar,  being  either  simple  or  segmented  in  the  same  manner,  ali  hough 
ihe  segmentation,  especially  in  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  is  simpler  in  young  plants 
and  in  lliose  that  are  still  weak  than  in  the  large  leaves  of  mature  plants.  But  it  also 
ppen&,  even  in  Cn-ptogams,  that  leaves  of  very  different  forms  are  found  on  the 
tic  plant.  Thus  some  Mosses  form  colourless  minute  leaves  on  the  underground 
creeping  shoots,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  they  often 
produce  leaves  of  a  different  shape  from  those  on  the  rest  of  the  upright  parts  of  the 
shoot.  In  the  same  manner  the  leaves  on  tlie  underground  shoots  (stolons)  of 
Siruthiopitris  gtmiam'ca  remain  as  thin  membranous  scales,  which  are  replaced 
on  the  upright  end  of  the  stolon  by  large  green  pinnate  leaves.  In  Salvinia  each 
whori  forms  two  simple  roundish  leaves  which  rise  into  the  air,  and  one  that  hangs 
down  into  the  water  and  consists  of  filiform  branches.  Even  in  Coniferae  and 
Cycadere  the  variation  in  the  leaves  of  one  plant  is  much  more  common ;  while 
in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  the  shapes  of  leaves  become  extraordinarily 
variable,  not  only  on  the  same  plant  but  often  on  the  same  shoot. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  leaves  are  the  Scales  or  '  Cuiaphyllar)'  leaves' ' 
and  the  Foliage-leaves. 

The  Foluige-Uavei  *  are  always  distinguished  by  their  green  colour,  owing  to 
their  containing  abundance  of  chlorophyll  (which  however  is  sometimes  concealed 
by  red  sap).  It  is  these  which,  in  popular  language,  are  exclusively  called  leaves, 
and  in  descriptive  botany  are  designated  by  the  term  '  folium/  Usually  they  are 
the  largest  foliar  organs  of  the  plant,  lasting  tlic  longest,  and  distinguished  by  llie 
greater  degree  of  segmentation  of  the  outline,  as  well  as  by  more  perfect  formation 
of  their  tissue.  As  the  chief  vehicles  of  chlorophyll  tliey  are  the  most  important 
organs  of  assimilation,  and  are  always  destined  to  be  expanded  to  the  light  even 
when  they  are  formed  on  underground  puncta  vtgetationis  (as  in  Sabal,  Pteris 
uiUrux,  &c.).  When  small  they  are  usually  produced  in  great  numbers  on  a 
oi ;  as  they  increase  in  size  their  number  and  ll»e  rapidity  of  their  growth 
diminishes  in  proportion.  In  this  respect  the  numerous  small  leaves  of  Mosses 
may  be  compared  with  the  few  large  leaves  of  Ferns,  the  numerous  small  leaves 
of  Conifers  with  the  few  large  ones  of  Cycads,  &c. 

Scak'  or  *  CahiphvUary-Ltaves '  are  usually  produced  on  underground  shoots 
and  remain  buried  in  the  earth,  although  they  also  frequently  occur  above  ground, 
c*(»ccially  as  an  envelope  to  the  winter-buds  of  woody  plants  (as  the  horse-chestnut, 
oak.  Sec).  In  the  genus  Pinus  the  primary  stem  and  the  strong  lateral  shoots  form 
leaves  of  this  kind  only ;  the  foliage-leaves  appear  on  small  axillary  shoots  (as  tufts 


'  [ITcnfrey.  in  his  translation  of  Braun's  *  Rejuvenescence  in  Nature' (Ray  Soc..  Dotanical  and 
T'li>\i>ilnj;ical  Memoirs.  iHsj),  first  propi>scd  to  render  the  terms  Hochblntt,  NicfJcrblfttl.  and 
L.ii>1>bUtl  by  '  llypsophyll.'  *Cataphyll,'  and  '  EuphylL'  The  two  first  of  Ihese  arc  useful  ndrlitiofis 
10  ^>olaiiictil  icrminology ;  the  lost,  however.  Oucb  not  &ecm  to  the  pmicnt  iraii&l.tior  to  be  rc<iuiicd, 
beiiiK  precisely  c<iuivalcnt  lo  the  term  Foliagc-lcaf.  wliich  is  already  in  general  use.] 

'  Com|i.ire  l!ic  characteristics  of  tlic  formations  of  leaves  in  A.  llraun,  Vcrjtlngnng  in  der 
Naluf,  p.  66.     Freiburg  1849-50.     [Ray  Soc..  Bot.  and  Phys.  Mem,  1853,  p.  63] 
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of  acicular  leaves) ;  in  Cycas  scale-leaves  aUcrnale  regularly  on  the  stem 
large  foliage-leaves.  Seedlings  (as  in  the  oak)  and  ihe  lateral  shoots  of  undcr- 
frround  axes  often  begin  with  scales  and  only  advance  at  a  laicr  period  to  the 
production  of  foliage-leaves  (<•-  ^.  Strulhiopieris.  .4^gopodiura,  Orchis,  Polygonalum, 
&c.).  In  parasites  and  plants  growing  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  (Saprophytes) 
which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  the  scales  are  the  only  foliar  structures  of  the  vege- 
tative parts,  the  foliage-leaves  being  absent  (c.  ^.  Monolropa,  Ncotlia,  Corallorrhiza, 
Orobanche,  Sec).  Even  in  those  plants  whose  foliage-leaves  are  much  segmented 
the  scales  remain  simple  ;  they  are  distinguished  by  a  broad  base,  usually  tliminuiive 
length,  the  absence  of  prominent  veins,  and  by  fonning  no  chlorophyll  or  only  very 
little.  They  are  colourless  or  yellowish,  reiUlish.  often  brown;  their  texture  is, 
according  to  circumstances,  fleshy,  succulent  (as  in  some  bulbs),  membranous,  or 
lough  like  leather. 

In  Phanerogams,  especially  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  several  other 
forms  of  leaves  make  their  appearance  as  a  preliminary  lo  fertilisation — Bracts, 
Sepals,  Petals,  Stamens,  and  Carpels.  The  thick  seed-leaves  or  Cotyledons  will  be 
spoken  of  in  detail  as  a  peculiarity  of  these  classes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  we  are  justified  in  considering 
all  other  forms  of  leaves  as  subsequent  metamorphoses  of  foliage-leaves.  These 
latter  are  therefore  regarded  as  the  original  typical  leaves.  When  they  lost  their 
original  function — the  assimilation  of  food-materials — and  served  other  purposes, 
they  assumed  at  llie  same  time  other  forms  and  other  relationships  of  sLniclure.  The 
same  is  meant  when  certain  tendrils  and  thorns  are  termed  metamorphosed  leaves: — 
Leaf'ltndnh  are  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves  which  have  become  filiform,  and  possess 
the  power  of  winfling  round  slender  bodies  and  thus  of  ser\*ing  as  climbing  organs 
(as  in  Vkia,  Gloriosa,  Smiiax  ospera^  &c.).  Liof-thoms  are  leaves  which  have 
developeil  into  long,  conical,  pointed,  hard,  woody  bodies ;  they  take  the  place  of 
foliage-leaves  (Berberis)  or  represent  metamorphosed  stipules  {Xtititkium  sphwsum, 
some  Acacias).  These  two  kinds  of  metamorphosis  occur  almost  exclusively  in 
Flowering  Plants  (Angiospcrms),  the  morj)hological  and  physiological  perfection 
of  which,  in  comparison  to  Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms,  is  especially  caused  by 
the  capability  of  their  leaves  to  assume  the  most  various  forms. 

(2)  Forms  0/  ShMts,  The  axis  of  leaf-bearing  shoots  is,  when  sufficiently 
developed,  usually  columnar  with  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  surface.  If  the  growth 
in  length  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  thai  in  thickness,  the  short  column  forms 
a  plate,  the  depth  of  which  is  shorter  than  its  diameter,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  Allium 
Cepa  and  Iso^ies;  if  the  growth  in  length  is  somewhat  greater,  with  at  the  same 
lime  considerable  increase  of  thickness,  rounded  or  elongated  masses  are  produced 
(as  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato  and  artichoke,  the  atrial  stems  of  Mammiliaria 
and  Euphorbia  meloformis)\  when  the  growth  in  length  greatly  preponderates  we 
have  stems,  scapes,  and  filiform  structures  of  various  kind?.  Very  commonly  the 
same  shoot  shows  differences  of  this  kind  in  the  successive  segments  of  its  longi- 
tudinal growth ;  thus  the  stem  of  the  onion,  which  is  at  first  broad  and  tabular, 
aflenvards  rises  as  a  high  naked  scape,  the  end  of  which  in  its  turn  remains  short, 
and  thus  produces  the  capitular  inflorescence;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  thick 
tuber  of  the  potato  is  only  the  swollen  end  of  a  slender  filiform  shoot.     Among  the 
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ihiinerous  ileviations  from  the  columnar  form  of  the  axis  the  conical  is  of  peculiar 
interest.  The  conical  stem  is  of  two  kinds  ;  it  may  be  slender  at  llie  hase,  increasing 
in  tliickness  with  further  growth  in  length,  so  that  each  ftortion  of  the  axis  is  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  youth ;  and  the  upright  stem  resembles  a  cone  placed  upon  its 
point.  The  growing  apex  lies  on  the  surface  which  is  turned  upwards,  or  rises 
above  it  as  an  upright  cone.  This  form  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  Palms, 
and  very  clearly  in  the  maize  and  in  many  Aroideje ;  it  depends  on  the  absence 
of  a  subsequent  growth  in  thickness,  while,  as  its  age  increases,  the  young  tissue 
of  the  stem  becomes  constantly  larger  in  circumference  immediately  beneath  its 
apex ;  when  this  increase  of  strength  at  last  ceases  the  circumference  of  the  later 
increment  of  length  remains  the  same,  and  the  inverted  conical  stem  continues  to 
grow  above  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  The  second  form  of  conical  stem  is  caused 
by  a  long-continuing  subsequent  growth  in  thickness  together  with  the  small  circum- 
ference of  the  shoot  at  the  pumtum  ve^datwms ;  this  occurs  in  Conifers  and  many 
dicotyledonous  trees,  the  older  stems  of  which  are  thick  below  but  slender  above, 
and  thus  resemble  a  slender  cone  placed  on  its  base. 

The  habit  of  a  shoot  or  of  a  segment  of  a  shoot  is  usually  in  close  relation 
to  the  number,  size,  and  formation  of  its  leaves.  If  the  intemodes  are  very  short, 
but  the  leaves  small  and  numerous,  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  axis  is  nowhere 
exposed,  and  the  leaves  only  are  (seen,  as  in  species  of  Thuja  and  Cupressus,  and 
some  Mosses  (Thuidium);  in  such  cases  whole  systems  of  shoots  frequently  have 
the  appearance  of  multipinnate  leaves.  If  the  closely  packed  leaves  arc  large,  ihcy 
form  a  rossette  enveloping  the  end  of  the  stem,  while  the  older  parts  of  the  slem 
are  clothed  with  the  remains  of  the  leaves,  or  are  naked,  as  in  Tree-ferns,  many 
procumbent  stems  of  species  of  Aspidium,  many  Palms,  sjiecies  of  Alo^,  &c. 

If  a  comparison  is  made  between  llie  amount  of  development  in  bulk  which 
takes  place  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  axis  of  a  shoot,  we  find  as  extremes  on  one 
side,  for  example,  the  Cacti  (Cereus,  MammilJaria,  Echinocactus,  Ac.)  with  gigantic 
axes  and  entirely  abortive  leaves,  on  the  other  side  the  Crassulacese  with  fleshy 
crowded  leaves  and  comparatively  weak  stems ;  or  on  one  side  the  underground 
tubers  of  tlic  potato  with  scarcely  visible  scales,  and  on  the  other  side  the  bulbs 
of  Liliaccsc  with  fleshy  scales  which  entirely  envelope  the  short  stem. 

In  reference  to  the  formation  of  leaves  which  appear  on  the  shoots,  it  must 
first  be  noted  whether  the  same  a.\is  always  produces  only  similar  leaves  or  such 
as  gradually  vary  in  form.  The  first  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  most  Mosses, 
Fenis,  Lycopodiacece,  Rhizocarps,  all  Equisetacese,  and  most  Conifers  ;  the  latter, 
on  llie  other  hand,  occurs  commonly  in  shrubby  Dicotyledons.  In  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  (to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Conifers)  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  different  forms  of  leaves  are  distributed  over  different  generations  of  shoots ; 
certain  shoots  produce,  for  example,  little  or  notliing  but  foliage-leaves,  others 
produce  only  bracts  with  or  without  flowers  (e.  g.  Begonia).  In  such  cases  the 
shoots  may  be  designated,  according  to  their  leaves,  scaly  shoots,  leafy  shoots, 
bract-axes,  flowers,  peduncles,  &c.  On  this  point  further  details  will  be  given  in 
Book  II. 

It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  with  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms  (not 
with  Gymnosperms)  for  a  persistent  primary  axis  or  system  of  shoots  to  continue 
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to  grow  underground,  and  lo  send  up  only  at  inten-als  long  foliage-leaves  or  shoots; 
which  fiubsequeutly  disappear  in  their  turn  and  arc  replaced  by  others.  When 
such  shoots  or  systems  of  shoots  lie  liorizontally  or  obliquely  on  the  ground,  and 
produce  Literal  roots,  they  are  called  RAiaomes  (Fig.  148)  (as  in  Iris,  Polygonaium, 


FlO.  t4&— klticone  oi  Ptn-*t  ofnt/tna ;  /,  iJ.  til  the  uniltftuTbnnd  c*»ping  tkcf ;  tt  Ibe  ilHti  t>(  oii«  of  trwn ;  f-6  Ibc  banl 
putftoTllM  lcaf-«ullu;  ;■  younji  leaT;  *jidecmv«>i  lc«r-il«lk,  tka.-  tuutl  pimlnu  of  wbkh  kulU  UtUiK«ail  bcMK  a  bmJ  lit  mi  the 
liAify  thfciuli  *n  rooM  whicli  arbe  behml  iltc  cr>)«*«*|[  *!•£*  '*'  1^  Hem. 

PUris  aquilina^  and  many  other  Ferns).  Frequendy  they  die  at  the  posterior  and 
continue  to  grow  at  the  anterior  end.  Underground  tubers  and  bulbs  are  more 
transitory  structures,  usually  lasting  only  for  one  period  of  vegetation;  the  former 
are  characterised  by  the  preponderance  of  the  axial  mass  with  a  ver>'  small  amount 
of  loaves,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  pre[>onJerance  of  leaves  closely  united 
round  a  short  stem.  If  the  lower  parts  of  a  plant  produce  slender  lateral  shoots 
with  small  scales  growing  upon  or  beneath  llie  earth,  ahd  after  rooting  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mother-stock  produce  foliage- shoots  or  shoots  stronger 
than  tliemselves,  they  are  called  S/oUyru,  as,  for  instance,  in  ^gopodmm  Podagraria, 
Fragaria,  Struthiopieris  gtrmanica^  and  in  Mnium  and  Catharinea  among  Mosses. 

The  greatest  degree  of  variation  from  the  ordinary-  forms  of  shoots  is  displayed 
by  the  leaf-like  flat  shoots  and  systems  of  shoots,  and  by  the  stem-tendrils  and 
ihorn-Hkc  shooLs  wliich  occur  frequently  in  Anginsperms.  I-^eaf-like  shoots  arc 
found  in  those  Phanerogams  in  which  large  green  foliage-leaves  are  wanting,  and 
replace  them  physiologically ;  their  axial  siruciure  is  of  considerable  superficial 
extent,  and  they  produce  and  expose  to  the  light  large  quantities  of  chlorophyll ; 
they  generally  bear  only  very  small  membranous  scale-leaves.  Examples  may  be 
found  in  Phyllocladus  among  Conifers,  Ruscus  among  Monocotyledons,  and  among 
Dicotyledons  in  MuhUnhtckia  phitycUida  (Polygonacca?),  Xylophylla  (Euphorbiacea;), 
Carmicliaclia  (Papilionacex*),  OpunUa  brasiiumh^  and  Rhipsahs  cmpata  (Cacta- 
cese),  ftc. 

The  Stem-tendrih,  like  the  leaf-tendrils,  are  long,  slender,  filiform  structures,  which 
have  the  power  of  winding  spirally  round  slender  bodies  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique 
position  with  which  Ihey  come  laterally  into  contact,  and  thus  serve  as  climbing 
organs ;  they  spring  laterally  from  shoots  which  liave  not  the  form  of  tendrils,  and 
are  distinguished  by  die  absence  of  foliage-leaves,  their  power  of  forming  leaves 
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being  mostly  Ilmiled  to  very  minute  membranous  scales.  They  are  usually  easily 
disiinguished  by  their  origin,  position,  and  by  the  production  of  leaves,  from  the 
leaf-tendrils;  cases,  however,  occur  where  the  morphological  nature  of  a  tendril 
is  doubtful,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cucurbitacese.  Peculiarly  clear  examples  of  stem- 
lendrils  arc  to  be  met  with  in  Vitis,  Ampelopsis,  and  Passiflora.  Shoots  which 
boar  strongly  developed  foliage-leaves  on  long  slender  intemodes,  and  which  have 
the  power  of  winding  in  an  ascending  manner  round  upright  supports,  are  not 
considered  tendrils,  but  are  called  Tivinwg  or  Climbing  Stems  ^;  and  thus  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  Tendril-climbers  (as  Vitis)  and  Stem-climbers  (as  Phase- 
olus,  Ilumulus,  Convolvulus,  &c.).  In  Cuscula,  where  the  primary  shoot  and  all 
ihe  lateral  shooLs  except  the  inflorescences  twine  in  the  manner  of  tendrils  and 
of  climbing  stems,  and  where  foliage -leaves  are  also  entirely  suppressed,  the 
peculiarities  of  tendrils  and  of  climbing  stems  are  to  a  certain  extent  united. 
A  distinction  similar  to  that  between  stem -tendrils  and  climbing  stems  is  also 
possible  in  leaves;  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  Fern-genus  Lygodium,  endowed  with 
a  continuous  power  of  growth  in  length,  behave  completely  like  climbing  stems, 
the  climbing  rachis  of  the  leaf  corresponding  to  a  climbing  axis,  and  the  leaflets 
to  its  foliage-leaves'. 

The  axial  shoots  of  many  Angiosperms  have,  like  the  leaves,  the  power  of 
forming  Spirus,  becoming  transformed  into  conical,  pointed,  hardened  bodies. 
This  may  take  place  either  by  the  whole  shoot  or  even  a  whole  system  of  shoots 
becoming  spiny,  with  suppression  of  the  foliage-leaves,  as  in  the  branched  spines 
of  GUtfiUchia  /erox,  or  by  the  shoot  first  producing  foliage-leaves,  growing  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  finally  finishing  its  growth  in  length  by  a  spiny  point,  as 
in  the  lower  axillary  shoots  of  GUJitschia  triacanthos^  Prumts  spinosQ^  and  many 
Others. 

Among  Phanerogams,  e^peciatl)-  among  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  relative 
positions  of  the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots  (as  well  as  of  roots),  and  mutual  adhesions  of 
m<mibers,  constantly  occur,  which,  as  devulopment  advances  or  becomes  mature,  are  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  typical  laws  of  growth  and  position,  i,t.  to  those  which  are 
the  ordinal*)'  ones  in  these  classes.  It  would  lie  difiicult  even  for  a  thoughtful  and 
clever  beginner  to  explain  by  the  principles  which  have  been  regarded  in  this  chapter 
as  most  universal,  the  structure,  for  instance,  of  an  expanded  flower  of  an  Orchis, 
ruse,  Laniium,  Salvia,  and  of  many  other  plants,  the  stnicturc  of  a  partially  or  wholly 
ripe  fig,  or  the  phyliotaxis  in  the  inflorescences  of  Asperifoliei  and  Solanacea*,  and 
many  others.  But  the  history  of  development  shows  that  even  such  cases  may  be 
ranged  under  these  laws;  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  structures  of  this  kind  only  arise 
during  a  later  period  of  development,  or  in  such  a  manner  tliat  they  confirm  general 
rules.  The  deviations  from  these  rules  are  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
particular  parts  at  an  early  period  in  their  development,  while  otJiers  undergo  a  great 
advance;  or  they  are  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  parts  originally  distinct.  Although  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  general  rules  for  the  explanation  of  irregular  formations,  yet 


*  Compare  H.  von  Mohl,  UeW  den  Ban  und  das  Winden  der  Ranken  und  SchlingpflanEcn. 
Tlihingcn  1817.  [Sec  also  Darwin,  On  ibc  Mox-ements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.  Joum. 
Linn.  Soc.  vol.  IX.]  * 

'  Compiuc  Book  II,  Feins,  and  Book  III,  on  the  Physiological  Signification  of  Teadrib  and 
cltmliiiig  Stems. 
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the  causes  which  most  commonly  co-operate  to  produce  these  results  may  l>e  mentioncH; 
they  may  be  termed  Dupiaecmeatf  jiJbfUQHy  and  yibartion,  Ver>'  commonly  the  two 
first  act  simultaneously,  and  in  n»any  flowers  combine  with  abortion  to  produce  complex 
organs  dilTicult  to  explain.  It  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful  problems  of  morphology 
to  refer  such  apparent  exceptions  to  more  general  laws  of  development ;  and  thi 
determination  of  natural  affinity,  the  fixing  of  the  typical  properties  of  whole  classes, 
orders,  and  families,  depends  upon  it.  Since,  however,  these  complicated  phenomena 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  Angiosperms,  and  in  them  occur  to  much  the  largest  extent 
in  the  flowers  and  inflorescences,  the  best  place  for  a  mure  detailed  description  will 
be  when  the  characteristics  of  this  class  are  under  consideration.  Some  explanation 
may,  however,  be  given  here,  by  means  of  a  few  examples)  of  the  use  of  the  terms 
Displacement,  Adhesion,  and  Abortion. 

The  diagmmmatic  Fig.  149  shows  a  branch-system  developed  sympodially  and  pro- 
ceeding from  an  axillary  shoot ;  i,  1  being  the  first  shoot  with  its  two  leaves  i»  and  !*» ;  in 
the  axil  of  the  leaf  1^  is  developed  the  shoot  3,  3,  with  its  two  leaves  2»,  2** ;  in  the  axil  of 
its  leaf  la**)  again  arises  the  lateral  shoot  j,  3,  with  its  leaves  3*,  j**,  and  so  on.  The  parts 
of  the  stem  nf  the  shoots  i,  2,  j,  4,  which  proceed  from  one  another,  form  a  straight  pseud- 
axis  (sympodium)  with  the  pectUiarily  that  the  mother-leaf  in  whose  axis  the  lateral  shoot 
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developes  adheres  to  it,  and  is  carried  up  by  it  for  some  distance.  If  we  call  the 
globular  ends  i,  3,  3,  4  of  the  figure  flowers,  the  whole  is  well  adapted  to  represent] 
diagrammatically  the  inflorescence  of  some  Solanacex.  If  the  leaves  1*,  3»,  3*,  <•  arc 
supposed  fo  be  removed,  the  diagram  might  stand  for  the  primary  branch  of  the  inflo- 
rescence of  Se<lum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Literal  shoot  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in 
each  case  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  1",  a",  3*,  4*  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  other 
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side  with  displacement  c>f  the  mother-leaf,  this  would  repeat  diagrammatically  in  a 
simple  manner  the  branching  and  phyllotaxis  of  Datura  *. 

Still  more  complicated  are  the  relationships  in  Fig.  150,  where  /  represents  the  lower 
part  ol  a  flowering  plant  of  Hermimum  Monorebli;  r/  is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
what  lies  below  this  is  therefore  underground.  K  is  a  swoHen  spherical  root,  above  which 
the  leaf-forming  shoot  rises,  which  produces  in  its  lower  part  slender  lateral  roots, «/,  «u/,  «■, 
as  well  as  a  sheath-like  scale-  A,  and  two  foliage-leaves  c,  */,  and  continues  higher  as  a 
slender  scape  A^  bearing  a  raceme  of  flouers  at  its  summit.  Turning  our  attention 
exchisively  to  the  structure  H;  we  find  it  to  be  a  ^hoot  which  contains  the  bud  for  the 
next  year;  for  the  whole  plant  A^  B,  in  /  dies  off  after  flowering,  a  similar  plant  being 
produced  the  next  year  from  the  bud  contained  in  H.  H  is  therefore  an  axillary  shoot 
of  the  scale  i,  an  earlier  condition  being  represented  in  Fig.  ///,  where  M  represents 
the  luse  of  the  leaf  b  cut  through  its  median  plane ;  ^  is  a  fibro-vascular  bundle 
running  from  the  primary  axis  to  the  bud  u;  bl  is  the  first  leaf  of  this  bud  u  which 
is  placed  with  its  back  to  the  mother-axis  and  forms  a  diminutive  sheath  enclosing 
the  succeeding  leaves  of  the  hud  u ;  B^  is  the  young  tuberous  root  with  iLs  root-sheafh  i-. 
In  order  to  understand  the  displacement  which  has  already  taken  place,  the  whole  lower 
part  between  M  and  v  must  be  imagined  shortened  to  such  an  extent  that  B-  would  be 
somewhere  near  the  letter^;  and  the  bud  u  must  l>e  supposed  at  the  same  time  moved 
backwards  towards  0.  By  this  means  the  nt^rmal  position  of  the  parts  of  H  under  con- 
sideration is  restored,  and  it  is  intelligible  that  the  channel  /^  which  the  base  of  the  leaf  hi 
encloses,  is  a  consequence  of  the  oblique  direction  outwards  of  the  growth  of  the  tissue 
lying  between  0  and  u,  that  the  root-shcath  v  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  primary  axis  above  M,  and  that  in  consequence  B'^  has  been  formed  in  the 
tissue  of  the  mother-axis  beneath  the  bud  «,  and  laterally  on  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  g. 
In  the  normal  position  of  the  bud  and  root,  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  latter  would  forn» 
almost  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  bud,  whereas  by  the  displaccmenl  one  forms  a 
prolongation  of  the  other.  The  growth  of  the  mass  of  tissue  lying  between  g  and  u  now 
advances  in  the  direction  named,  and  the  whole  lateral  shoot  asstunes  the  form  repre- 
sented in  //  (Fig.  /);  the  still  further  change  of  position  of  the  parts  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  is  explained  by  Kig.  //,  where  ht  represents  the  bud  designated  in  ill 
by  tf,  bl  the  still  more  elongated  sheath  of  the  leaf  bl  in  ///,•  the  channel  /  is  the  cavity 
of  the  leaf  bl  increased  in  breadth,  and  whichj  were  there  no  displace'ment,  would  be 
entirely  filled  up  by  the  bud  u  (or  i«). 

In  order  to  m.ike  the  following  dbplaccment  which  occurs  ver)'  commonly  more 
intelligible,  reference  should  be  first  made  to  Fig.  io8  (p.  in).  This  shows  how  the 
tissue  beneath  the  apex  extends  to  such  a  degree  by  a  very  considerable  early  growth 
in  thickness,  progressing  equally  in  all  directions,  that  the  surface  of  the  punctiun 
v^getationit,  M'hich  would  otherwise  be  conically  elevated,  becomes  almost  level.  The 
apical  point  thus  comes  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  instead  of  at  the  point  of  a 
cone.  In  Hcliantbus  this  state  of  things  remains  nearly  unchanged  as  the  capitulum 
devclopcs;  but  the  abnormal  growth  increases  in  many  cases  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  apical  point  eventually  lies  at  the  base  of  a  deep  hollow,  the  walls  of  which 
result  from  older  masses  of  tissue  which  properly  lie  beneath  the  apex,  growing 
upwards,  and  overarching  the  apex  itself.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  In  the  formation 
of  the  fig,  which,  as  shown  in  Kig.  151,  is  a  melamorphoi^d  branch,  the  apex  of 
which  is  at  /*  still  nearly  level,  at  //  has  already  been  outstripped  by  a  circular 
leaf-bearing  cushion,  and  at  ///"  is  depressed  in  the  form  of  an  urn.  The  apical 
point  of  this  shoot  lies  in  this  case  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  hollow,  the  inner  side 
of  which   is  properly  only  the  prolongation  of  the  outside  of  the  fig,  and  bears  ia 


'  [Sec  Payer,  filament*  He  Bolnniquc,  p.  117.] 

'  A  hrbl  auilc  in  the  itxil  of  whicli  the  bud  i  stands  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
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consequence  a  lar^'e  number  of  flowers  (exogenous  lateral  shoots).  In  the  nearly 
related  genus  Dorstenia  the  fig  remains  open ;  the  margins  of  the  tabular  part  of  the 
axis  which  bears  the  small  flowers  do  not  arch  over  and  unite. 
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On  a  process  very  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  common  fig  depends  the  origin 
of  perigynous  flo'w'ers  and  of  inferior  ovaries.  Kig.  1 53  represents  this  in  the  perigynous 
flmver  of  a  rose.  /  shows  the  very  young  shoot  which  is  to  develope  into  a  flower,  seen 
half  from  above  and  from  the  outside;  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  thickly  swollen;  it  has 
already  produced  the  five  sepals  //.  and  the  five  petals  alternating  with  them  arc  visible 
as  little  knubSf  r,  between  which  the  apical  region  of  the  floral  axis  appears  broad  and 
flat.  While  the  sepals  grow  quickly,  the  zone  of  the  tissue  of  the  axis  out  of  which 
they  spring  becomes  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  x  in  //,  which  afterwards 
contracts  the  opening  above  as  seen  in  /F;  an  urn-shaped  structure  is  thus  formed 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  a  hip.  and  is  distinguished  when  ripe  by  its  red 
or  yellow  colour  and  its  sweet  pulpy  tissue.  Here  also  the  apical  point  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  the  Inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  urn  is 
a  portion  of  the  outer  side  of  the  floral  axis  which  has  been  turned  in.  To  this 
corresponds  the  acropctal  succession  of  tlic  leaves  (which,  however,  is  only  adhered  to 
in  a  general  way)'  It  is  clear  that  if  the  apical  point  lies  at  jf  (in  //),  the  succession 
of  leaves  (in  this  case  stamens  st  and  carpels  k)  from  above  downwards  must  be  termed 
acropetal. 

If  an  additional  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  were  wanted,  it  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  development  of  the  flowers  of  Geum,  a  genus  very  nearly 
related  to  the  rose  (Fig-  153).  That  part  of  the  floral  axis  which  bears  t)ic  sepals  /, 
the  corolla  c,  and  the  stamens  a  #»,  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  yy;  but 
the  apical   region  which  in  Rosa  entirely  ceases  to  elongate,  becomes  again  elevated 
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US  a  cnnical  body  r,  bearing  at  its  summit  the  apical  point  of  the  floral  axis.  The 
order  of  succession  of  the  leaf-structures  is  again  acropetal,  and  in  consequence  the 
stamens  a  are  fonncd  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  yj 
from  above  downwards,  the  carjicU  which  succeed  them 
on  jr  from  below  upwards.  In  Geum  and  other  Dryadex 
the  urn  yj  spreads  out  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  its 
margin  grows  so  vigorously  in  size  that  it  expands  in  (he 
form  of  a  Hat  pbtc,  and  after  the  expansion  its  inner  sur- 
face becomes  the  outer  surface,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  gynophore  *■  rises  like  a  cone,  and  in  Kragaria  after- 
wards swells  out  greatly,  becomes  fleshy,  and  forms  the 
strawberry  (a  pseudocai-p  like  the  hip). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  the  fig,  the  hip,  and 
the  subsequently  flat  receptacle  of  Geum  depends  on  a 
displacement  which  is  caused  by  vigorous  growth  of  masses 
of  ti5sue  that  arise'  in  the  form  of  zones  beneath  the 
punctum  'Vfgetationh,  There  is  in  these  cases  no  such  thing 
as  adhesion  of  foliar  structures  (as  is  usually  stated  in  works 
on  descriptive  botany).  The  so-called  coherent  corolla 
and  calyx  of  gamojietalous  or  sympetalous  (as  well  as 
ganioscpalous  or  symsepalous)  flowei-s,  are  not  the  rvstitt 
of  cohesion ;  the  petals  (or  sepals)  arc  on  the  contrary 
formed  in  a  whorl  on  the  broad  end  of  the  young  flower- 
stalk    as    isolated    protuberances.      That   a   gamopetalous 

corolla  or  gamosepalous  calyx  subsequently  has  the  appearance  of  a  b^  having  at  its 
margin  only  as  many  teeth  as  there  should  be  leaves,  docs  not  depend  on  lateral 
cohesion  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  annular  7one  of 
the  young  receptacle  which  bears  the  corolla  (or  calyx)  grows  up;  the  bell-shaped  part 
therefore  never  consisted  of  iso1ate<l  leaves,  but  is  the  common  basal  piece  which  is 
formed  out  of  the  floral  axis  as  a  whole,  and  shows  at  its  margin  the  original  still  isolated 
leaves  as  teetli  of  the  bell.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  Icaf-sheaths  of  ICquisctuin, 
where  an  annular  wall  originally  projects  round  U»e  axis,  from  which  the  separate 
leaf-teeth  afterwards  shoot  out.  In  this  case  also  the  sheath  cannot  be  considered  as 
formed  by  the  cohesion  of  previously  isolated  pieces,  but  the  separate  teeth  of  the 
sheath  must  rather  be  considered  as  branches  of  a  single  annular  rudiment^iry  leaf. 
A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  bundles  of  stamens  which  are  generally  termed 
coherent  stamens;  there  arc,  in  fact,  as  many  protuberances  formed  originally  as  there 
are  bundles  of  filaments  to  l>e  produced.  These  protuberances  must  be  considered  as 
the  original  staminal  leaves  which  subsequently  produce  by  branching  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  stalked  anthers  (as  e.  g,  in  Hypericum,  Callithanmus,  ami  many  others). 
Cohesions  of  parts  originally  isolated  arc,  as  u  rule,  rare ;  examples  are  furnished  by 
the  coherent  inferior  ovaries  of  two  opposite  flowers  of  an  inflorescence  in  Lonirera 
aifiigemi,  the  coherent  fruits  of  Befithamia  fntgifera  which  grow  to  a  large  pseudo-berry, 
and  the  cohesion  of  the  two  stigmuta  in  the  flower  of  Asclepias  to  each  other  and  to 
the  anthers.  The  anthers  of  Compositae  are  not  truly  coherent,  but  only  glued  together 
by  their  sides. 

Much  more  common  than  actual  cohesion  is  the  abortion  of  members  already  formed. 
Thus,  for  inst.ince,  the  paripinnate  leaves  of  Lcguminosa*'  originate  as  imparipinnate 
leaves;  the  tcnninal  leaflet  which  is  finally  aborted  is  at  first  in  the  bud  even  larger  than 
the  lateral  leaflets ;  but,  as  development  progresses,  it  is  so  retarded  that  in  the  mature 
leaf  it  overtops  the  origin  of  the  highest  lateral  leaflets  only  as  a  minute  poiut.     In  the 
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same  manner  the  whole  (branched)  leaf-blades  of  many  Acacias  arc  also  arrested,  and  are 
replaced  by  the  petiole  (phyllodc)^  which  is  then  expanded  in  its  median  plane.  Still 
more  complete  is  the  arrest  of  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  spring  the  branches  of 
the  panicles  of  Grasses;  and  in  this  chiss  whole  flowers  are  often  frequently  aborted.  In 
diclinous  Phanerogams  the  unisexuality  of  the  flowers  usually  depends  on  the  abortion  of 
the  stamens  in  the  female,  of  the  carpels  in  the  male  flowers.  Sometimes  only  one  of 
sereral  stamens  is  aborted,  as  in  Gcsneracea:  (r.  g.  Columneo,  where  it  is  transformed 
into  a  small  nectary);  and  the  same  occurs  with  the  carpeUary  leaves  (e.g.  in  Terc- 
binthaceae).  In  all  these  cases  the  structure  which  is  afterwards  arrested  is  actually 
present  in  the  bud  or  even  later,  but  its  further  gro\vth  then  ceases.  The  comparison, 
however,  of  nearly  related  plants  shows  that  very  commonly  certain  members  are  want- 
ing in  the  flower  the  presence  of  which  might  be  expected  from  the  position  and  num- 
ber of  the  others  and  from  their  presence  in  nearly  related  forms,  although  in  such  cases 
even  the  earliest  condition  of  the  bud  does  not  show  the  absent  member.  Since  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  it  must  be  assumed  that  nearly  related  plants 
are  descended  from  a  common  ancestral  form,  the  absent  member  may  in  such  cases  be 
also  supposed  to  t>e  aborted,  only  the  arrest  of  development  which  has  once  taken  place 
at  an  early  period  is  so  complete  and  has  become  so  hereditary,  that  even  its  first 
rudiment  is  suppressed.  The  true  theory  of  the  structure  of  many  flowers,  and  the 
reference  of  different  forms  of  flowers  to  common  types,  often  depends  on  the  restoration 
of  abiirted  members  of  this  kind ;  but  to  this  wc  shall  recur  in  detail  in  the  Second  Book, 
when  treating  of  Phanerogams, 


Sect.  2%    Alternation  of  Generations. — \Vl»en  the  growth  of  a  plant  has 

continued  for  some  lime,  so  that  it  has  assumed  a  certain  definite  internal  and 
external  difi"erenliation  and  conformation,  a  period  at  length  arrives  at  which  singU 
cells  become  detached  from  the  organic  connexion,  and  cease  to  participate  in  the 
growth  NV'hich  they  have  hitherto  shared  as  integral  parts  of  the  plant  which  has 
produced  them.  •  These  cells  begin,  cither  immediately  or  after  further  preparation, 
an  independent  course  of  development.  A  structure  thus  arises  which  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  jart  of  the  connected  conformation  of  the  tnother-plant, 
but  a  new  plant  which  may  be  like  or  unlike  the  one  which  produced  it. 

Cells  of  this  character  which  are  separated  from  the  organic  structure  of  a 
plant,  even  if  they  do  not  always  abandon  the  place  where  they  were  formed,  are 
Rtproduclive  Cells ;  and  those  plant-structures  which  result  from  similar  reprotluciive 
cells,  and  are  also  like  one  another,  form  a  Gentraiion. 

But  it  is  only  in  some  Algae  and  Fimgi  that  (according  to  the  present  stale  of 
our  knowledge)  all  successive  generations  are  similar  and  produce  similar  repro- 
ductive cells  (r.  ^.  in  Nosiocaccac,  Spirogyra,  &c.).  Kven  in  most  Thallophytes 
and  in  all  Muscinex  and  Vascular  plants  ihe  gtrmralions  which  proceed  from 
one  anolhcr  are  iltssimt'lar,  or  produce  dissimilar  kinds  of  reproductive  cells,  from 
which  plant-structures  of  dissimilar  liabits  of  life  and  dissimilar  conformation  arise. 
In  such  cases  several  similar  generations  (A,  A,  A.  &c.)  may  first  of  all  appear  in 
succession,  the  last  of  which  brings  forth  a  dissimilar  generation  (B),  which,  on  its 
part,  again  produces  a  generation  of  the  first  kind  (A),  as.  for  instance,  occurs  in 
Vaucheria  and  Saprolegnia;  or  three  or  even  four  dissimilar  forms  of  generation 
(A,  B,  C)  succeed  one  another,  until  at  last  the  first  form  (A)  again  appears. 
One  form  may  repeat  itself  again  several  times  (A,  B,  B,  B,  &c.,  C,  A)  before 
the  production  of  a  new  one.     This  is  the  case  in  the  Hypodcmiix  among  Fungi, 
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where  the  Urcdo-form  is  produced  from  the  Jikidium-form,  and  reproduces  itself 
through  several  generations,  till  at  length  from  the  last  Urcdo  a  Puccinia 
springs  as  the  third  form  of  generation,  and  this,  on  its  part,  again  produces  an 
if)ddium.  (Cf.  Book  II.  Fungi.)  The  more  common  case  among  Algae  and  Fungi, 
and  the  one  exclusively  met  with  among  Muscineae  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  is, 
however,  for  only  two  kinds  of  generations  to  alternate  with  one  another,  the 
form  A  producing  B,  B  again  producing  A,  and  ho  on. 

The  whole  process  of  development  which  passes  through  the  successive 
dissimilar  generations,  and  finally  returns  again  to  the  first  form,  is  called  Aiier- 
naU'on  of  G<neraiioHs ;  each  form  of  generation  which  follows  and  precedes  a  dis- 
similar one  may  be  termed  an  AlhrnaU  GenerationM  The  alternation  of  generations 
A  B,  A  B,  A  B,  &c.,  for  example,  consists  thus  of  the  two  alternate  generations 
A  and  B,  and  in  like  manner  the  alternation  of  generations  A  B  B  B  &c.  C, 
A  B  B  B  &c.  C  of  the  three  alternate  generations  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  reproductive  cells  either  continue  their  development  independently  without 
foreign  aid,  and  are  then  termed  Asexual  Reproductive  CtUs,  and  the  generation 
from  which  they  are  directly  and  solely  derived  is  called  an  Asexual  Generation; 
or  ihey  are  so  constituted  that  they  do  not  attain  a  condition  in  which  they 
can  develope  without  further  union  with  another  reproductive  cell ;  in  this  case 
the  reproductive  cells  are  termed  Sexual,  and  the  form  of  generation  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  a  Sexual  Generation.  If  the  two  sexual  cells  which  unite 
to  produce  one  capable  of  development  are  externally  similar  in  form  and  size, 
the  union  is  termed  Conjugation;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  conspicuously 
dissimilar  in  form,  size,  and  other  respects,  the  union  is  termed  Fertilisalion. 
That  one  of  the  two  sexual  cells  which  performs  active  work  and  itself  dis- 
appears after  fertilisation  is  the  Afale  or  Spemt-ceti  (spermatozoid,  aniherozoid, 
pollen-grain) ;  the  one  which  is  acted  on  by  the  former  and  becomes  triHsformed 
into  an  Embrj'O  which  begins  the  new  generation  is  the  Female  or  Germ-rell  (ovum, 
oospherc,  germinal-vesicle)'.  While  the  asexual  reproductive  cells  usually  become 
detached  from  the  mother-plant  and  dispersed  (hence  called  spores),  in  order  to 
produce  the  new  generation  at  a  distance  from  it,  the  germ-ceil,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  continues  to  lie  in  a  special  organ  of  the  mother-plant  (the  oogonium, 
archegonium,  ovule),  there  awaits  fertilisation,  and,  afienvards  still  nourished 
by  the  mother-plant,  commences  the  new  process  of  vegetation  (formation  of 
embryo).  It  does,  however,  occur  also  in  Algae  (e.g.  in  Fucacex)  that  the  germ-cells 
escape  before  fertilisation,  and  produce  the  new  generation  without  the  help  of 
the  mother-plant. 

If  the  relationship  of  asexual  and  sexual  reproduction  to  the  succession  of 
generations  is  observed,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  most  simple  plants  asexual  genera- 
tions sometimes  follow  one  another  without  intermission,  as,  e.  g.  in  Nosiocaccae ; 
while  in  other  cases  an  uninterrupted  series  of  sexual  generations  may  succeed 
one  another,  as  in  Spirogyra.  When  alternation  of  generations  occurs,  in  certain 
cases  all  the  alternate  generations  may  be  asexual,  as  in  Hydrodiclyon  (according 
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to  Pring^htim)',  or  several  asexual  generations  may  succeed  one  another,  until 
finally  a  sexual  generation  is  produced,  as  in  Vaucheria,  Mucurini,  and  Cystopus. 
The  usual  casCj  and  the  universal  one  among  Muscines  and  Vascular  Cryptogams 
is,  however,  for  sexual  and  asexual  generations  to  alternate  regularly. 

If  the  morphological  conformation  of  alternate  generations  is  more  closely 
observed,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  most  simple  plants  the  difference  soraclimcs  consists 
merely  in  the  circumstance  that  one  generation  produces  asexual  spores  while  the 
other  produces  sexual  organs,  as  in  Vaucheria  and  Saprolegnia,  where  the  mor- 
phological distinctions  of  the  alternate  generations  are  only  observable  in  the 
preparation  for  reproduction.  But  even  in  the  more  highly  organised  Algae  and 
Fungi  the  alternate  gcnerationsBure  mostly  very  dissimilar  in  their  growth,  and  the 
difference  is  generally  especially  striking  when  one  generation  forms  merely  spores, 
the  other  sexual  organs.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sexual  generation  in  Peziza 
(where  the  sexuality  has  been  observed  by  De  Bary,  Woronin,  and  Tulasne)  is  a 
tliread-like  mycelium  creeping  upon  the  nourishing  substratum,  the  second  asexual 
generation  being  developed  after  fertilisation  upon  the  mycelium  in  the  form 
of  a  massive  tissue,  the  receptacle  with  its  numerous  spore-sacs.  In  Muscineae 
and  Vascular  Cr)'ptogams,  where  the  alternation  of  generations  is  more  conspicuous 
than  elsewhere,  the  sexual  generation  is  always  essentially  dissimilar  from  the 
asexual  generation  of  spores ;  and  each  of  the  two  alternate  generations  follows 
an  altogether  different  law  of  growth.  In  Mosses,  for  example,  the  sexual  genera- 
tion is  a  self-sustaining  Cormophyte,  usually  lasting  for  years,  and  forming  on  its 
usually  much-l>ranched  axis  a  number  of  sharply  differentiated  leaves,  root-hairs,  and 
finally  the  archegonia  and  anthcridia;  while  the  second  generation,  resulting  from  the 
fertilised  ovum  in  the  archegonium,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  stalked  capsule, 
in  which  the  asexual  spores  are  formed.  This  so-called  Moss-fruit,  although  it 
exhibits  a  marked  differentiation  of  tissue,  is  a  thallus-structure,  in  which  the  seg- 
mentation into  axis  and  leaf  is  entirely  wanting.  In  Vascular  Cryptogams,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sexuid  generation  which  proceeds  from  tJie  spores  is  a  small  body 
of  the  simplest  kind,  without  any  considerable  differentiation  of  tissue, — a  ihallus 
which  usually  never  betrays  a  disposition  to  any  external  segmentation  or  branching. 
In  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Ophioglossiaceae,  this  organ,  called  the  Prothallium,  carries 
on  an  independent  existence  beneath  or  on  the  .surface  of  the  earth  ;  in  Rhizocarps 
and  the  Selaginelite,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  within  the  spore.  In  the  female 
sexual  organ  (archegonium)  of  this  first  generation  the  second  generation  arises 
after  fertilisation.  In  these  cases  it  is  always  formed  into  a  highly  developed 
Cormophyte,  usually  jjossessing  imlimited  duration  of  life,  and  in  Ferns  often  attain- 
ing large  dimensions,  and  always  forming  a  stem  which  produces  highly  organised 
foliage-leaves,  roots,  and  hairs,  and  finally  the  spores  in  special  receptacles. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  morphology  and  systematic 
botany,  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  alternation  of  generations  in  different  classes 


'  From  the  general  (xxurrenceof  scxualily.  ami  from  the  circumstance  tlisit  rerlttlsatioii  has  pften 
l>ccn  discovered  where  it  wxs  least  expcctcfl,  ii  must  always  be  doiibifuL  whether  even  those  lowly 
nr(;p(nrse<1  Alfpe  unA  Fungi  which  we  consider  at  present  as  altogether  asexual  do  not  under  certain 
coiidiliou^  dcvclujjc  sexual  cells. 
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oT  plants^  but  also  to  compare  the  process  according  to  definite  principles,  m 
will  be  done  in  detail  in  the  Second  Book.  Here  it  is  necessary  only  to  remark 
that  aUernaiion  of  generations  occurs  even  in  Phanerogams ;  the  Cycadeae  and 
Conifcrae  arc  in  this  respect  nearly  related  to  Lycopodiacca;,  and  through  them 
we  are  also  able  to  trace  a  repetition  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  alter- 
nation of  generation  of  the  highest  Cryptogams  in  the  formation  of  the  seeds  of 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  It  is  sufficient  only  to  remark  ihat  the  Endo- 
sperm of  Phanerogams  corresponds  to  the  Prothallium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams 
{and  thus  to  the  sexual  generation),  while  the  Embryo  Mhich  lies  by  the  side 
of  or  enclosed  in  the  endosperm  may  be  compared  to  the  asexual  spore-forming 
generation  of  Ferns,  Equisetacea?,  &c.  In  Phanerogams,  as  in  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
one  generation  (the  endosperm  or  prothallium)  is  morphologically  a  thallus,  the 
other  a  cormophyte,  the  rooting  stem  wiih  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

Since  the  principal  divisions  of  the  life-history  of  each  plant,  and  the  decisive 
turning-points  of  the  different  formative  processes,  are  given  iu  the  alternation  of 
generations,  a  systematic  representation  of  the  natural  relationship  of  plants — in 
other  words  the  natural  system — should  primarily  demonstrate  and  compare  the 
homologies  in  the  alternation  of  generations  in  different  classes.  This  at  ihe 
present  lime  is  attended  with  great  difficulties  in  Thallophytes  and  Characes,  and 
indeed  is  to  a  certain  extent  still  impossible;  but  in  Muscinea;,  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams, and  Phanerogams,  it  is  practicable,  and  leads  to  the  most  unexpected  and 
iiileresling  results. 


In  the  corresjwnding  paragraph  in  the  first  edition  I  placed  at  the  foundation  of  the 
definition  of  alternation  uf  generations  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  Muscinea:  and 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  and,  to  correspond  with  this,  brought  into  prominence  as  the 
essential  condition  the  change  of  the  law  of  growth  in  the  passage  from  one  alternate 
generation  to  the  other;  this  is  true  for  many  Thallophytes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  Phanerogams  on  the  other.  In  this  view,  however,  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
production  of  sexual  and  asexual  reproductive  cells  to  the  alternation  of  generations 
was  kept  too  much  in  the  background,  since  alternation  of  generations  in  its  simplest 
forms,  as  in  Vauchcria,  Saprolegnia,  and  the  Mucorini,  is  simply  almost  invanably 
an  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  generations  otherwise  scarcely  differing  in  their 
mode  of  growth.  Although  the  earlier  definition  might,  in  its  strict  sense,  be  applied 
to  these  cases  also,  the  representation  attempted  here  appears  to  me  clearer  and  more 
easily  intelligible  to  beginners.  The  earlier  definition  permitted  also  the  production 
of  the  Moss-buds  on  branches  of  the  protonema  to  be  comprised  under  the  head  of 
alternation  of  generations, — a  case  which,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  included  under 
the  definition  here  given,  since  the  apical  cell  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  protonema, 
which  becomes  transformed  into  the  apical  cell  of  the  leaf-shoot,  cannot  be  considered, 
'without  further  explanation,  as  a  reproductive  cell  in  the  above  sense.  But  if  the  defi- 
nition of  alternation  of  generations  should  seem  to  be  injured  by  the  exclusion  from  it  of 
this  n-markable  phenomenon,  it  must  be  specially  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
sharp  differentiation  of  the  Moss-buds  from  the  protonema  which  produces  them,  and 
the  passage  to  an  entirely  different  law  of  growth,  does  not  occur  in  the  Hepaticar. 
The  structures  in  them  homologous  to  the  protonema  freqtiently  appear  only  as  a 
preparatory  and  transitory  germ-condition,  just  as  germinating  Kern-sjjores,  especially 
those  of  HymcnnphylldceK,  first  produce  a  filifonn  structure,  at  the  apex  of  which 
U  formed  the  flat  prothallium.  The  protonema  may  therefore  be  considered,  with 
the  !io-callcd  Prtt-embryo,  as  a  peculiar  process  of  growth   interpolated   in  the  alter- 
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nation  of  generations,  and  finding  its  analogue  in  the  strongly  developed  pro-embryo  of 
Gymnosperms  and  many  Angiosperms.  However  important  it  may  be  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  to  include  the  different  phenomena  under  as  few  general  terms  as  possible, 
this  is  only  useful  in  actual  investigation  when  the  general  terms  are  capable  of  a 
clear  definition,  and  when  they  only  include  those  things  which  agree  with  one  another 
in  such  definite  properties  as  distinguish  them  at  the  same  time  from  other  pheno- 
mena. I  consider  it,  therefore,  inconvenient  to  distinguish  the  differences  between 
the  shoots  of  a  plant,  such  as  scale-shoots,  foliage-shoots,  and  flower-shoots,  simply  as 
alternations  of  generations.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  denote  the  fact  that 
shoots  of  a  definite  kind  regularly  produce  shoots  of  another  definite  kind  by  a  scientific 
term.  And  were  the  term  Alternation  of  Generations  not  already  appropriated  to  the 
phenomena  we  have  described,  it  might  well  be  applied  to  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  not 
applicable  to  both,  since  it  would  then  be  equivocal  and  therefore  scientifically  valueless. 
The  term  Alternation  of  Shoots  might,  for  instance,  be  applied,  by  analogy  to  this 
particular  case  of  metamorphosis  which  is  c^  such  common  occurrence  among  Phane- 
rogams. 
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GROUP     I. 
THALLOPHYTES. 


Under  this  term  are  comprised  Algae  and  Fungi  (Lichens  being  also  included 
in  the  latter  section);  but  the  extraordinary  variety  of  their  forms  and  mode  of 
life  render  it  impracticable  to  characterise  Thallophytes  collectively  by  giving 
prominence  to  any  special  features  of  their  growth  or  reproduction  especially 
alternation  of  generations,  as  may  be  done  in  the  succeeding  groups.  The 
most  diverse  forms  of  Thallophytes  are  nevertheless  united  by  a  strong  and  easily 
recognised  bond  of  natural  relationship ; — transitional  forms  lead,  through  number- 
less gradations,  from  the  simplest  Algae  consisting  of  round  isolated  cells,  not  only 
to  the  highly  differentiated  members  of  the  same  class,  but  also,  through  the  aquatic 
Fungi  and  Moulds,  to  the  wonderful  forms  of  the  large  Hymenomycetes,  Gastero- 
mycetes,  and  Ascomycetes,  the  external  and  internal  structure  of  which  deviates 
greatly  from  that  of  all  other  plants.  A  detailed  account  of  these  relationships 
would,  however,  be  almost  entirely  unintelligible  to  the  beginner,  since  it  would 
presuppose  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  now  to  be  explained,  but  also  a 
more  special  acquaintance  with  numerous  other  forms  which  cannot  be  described 
here.  A  repeated  study  of  the  description  of  Thallophytes,  Characeae,  Muscineae, 
and  Vascular  plants,  will  exhibit  cleariy  to  the  beginner  the  most  prominent 
features  of  their  affinities.  One  thing  only  must  be  mentioned  at  the  outset, — 
that  the  term  Thallophytes  is  an  adequate  one  in  so  far  as  it  points  out  one 


prominent  property  of  the  external  conformation  of  ^ost  Algie  and  of  all  Fungi 
but  a  shar|i  boundar)-  line  cannot  be  drawn  in  this  res()ect  between  the  Algae  and 
the  group  of  Muscinese.  On  the  one  side  some  Algw  show  a  clear  differentiation 
of  stem  nnd  leaf,  while  on  the  other  side  the  vegetative  part  of  many  Hepatic;e  is 
a  very  simple  thallus.  As  little  can  a  boundary  line  based  on  the  structure  of  their 
tissues  be  drawn  between  Algse  on  the  one  hand  and  Characes  and  Muscinese  on 
the  other  hand.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  adduce  a  serieR  of  negative  characteristics 
of  Thallophjtes ;  /.  e,  to  show  that  certain  properties  are  wanting  in  them  which 
are  found  in  all  other  plants  or  single  groups ;  but  this  would  only  prove  that 
Algse  and  Fungi  are  neither  Characeae,  Muscincs,  nor  Vascular  plants,  but  would 
tell  us  nothing  respecting  tlieir  aftmity. 
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The  Algae  begin  with  the  smallest  and  simplest  forms  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  but  they  approach  in  different  ways  a  more  jicrfect  development,  and 
aiiain  higher  degrees  of  organisation,  »iih  frequently  dimensions  as  considerable  as 
are  again  found  only  in  much  more  highly  organised  classes.  This  gradual  approach 
towards  a  more  perfect  development  takes  very  different  courses  ;  ^n  some  cases 
it  is  the  differentiation  of  the  individual  cell,  in  others  the  mode  of  combination  of 
the  cells,  in  others  again  the  external  conformation,  the  variation  of  growth  in  different 
directions,  but  usually  it  is  a  combination  of  these  conditions,  by  which  more  perfect 
structures  proceed  from  simpler  ones.  The  development  of  the  mass  of  Algse 
is  also  attained  in  different  ways ;  sometimes  the  single  individuals  increase,  at 
other  times  numerous  individuals  are  united  into  a  genetic  and  organic  whole, 
which  behaves  as  an  individual.  The  former  occurs  especially  in  the  forms  which 
are  morphologically  and  histologically  more  perfect  (Fucacea),  the  latter  in  the 
simpler  structures  (Gelatinous  Algas,  Nostocacea:). 

If  we  consider,  first  of  all,  the  Diffirenliatinn  of  the  Indtin'dua!  CV//,  we  find  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  this  class  forms  in  which  scarcely  more  can  be  recognised 
than  a  cell-wall  containing  a  coloured  protoplasmic  substance,  the  latter  always 
possessing  a  vacuole.  Higher  forms  show  the  j^rotoplasmic  substance  differentiated 
into  colourless  and  coloured  jKsrtions  whicli  contain  granular  substances,  chiefly 
starch.  A  nucleus,  absent  from  the  lowest  forms,  is  clearly  present  in  the  higher; 
the  green  protoplasmic  substance  assumes  the  most  diverse  forms,  such  as  rings, 
bands,  or  stars ;   but  generally,  and  even  in  tlie  simpler  forms,  it  breaks  up  into 


*  For  more  comprehenuve  worlu  on  Algre  see  Ktitiing.  Phycologia  gencralis,  Leipzifr  184,^. — 
Niigelt.  Die  ncuercn  Algensystenie,  Ncuenburg  1847. — ^  ^ry*  l^"clit  fil>cr  die  KorUchriUe  tier 
Alt;«nkun(le  in  den  Jabrcn  1B55,  56.  57,  in  Bol.  Zcitg.  1858,  SuppltfOient,  p.  55. — [Hos^uill,  Hist. 
Brit.  Frcshwatcf  Alga:,  1845. — Pritchard,  Infusotta  —  Ral>cnhorst.  Flora  Europaea,  Algamm  aquae 
ilulcttct  nihmnrinx,  1864-68. J 
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■Hpyi  .^jgralns  of  chlorophyll),  which  arc  always  present  when  cells  are  combined 

In'  f&ttues.  The  configuration  of  the  cclUvvall  is  much  less  varied  ibaii  in 
other  classes  of  phuits,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  increase  of  thickness, 

.stratification,  and  chcmico-physical  differentiation.  In  general  a  tendency  prevails 
towards  the  transformation  of  the  cell-wall  into  mucilage;  and  this  process  not 
unfrequently  plays  a  most  important  pari  in  the  setting  free  of  the  reproductive 
cells.  Lignification,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  very  rarely,  perhaps  never;  greater 
firmness  is  attained  only  by  deposition  of  silica  (in  the  Diatoms),  or  of  calcium 
carbonate  (Acelabularia,  Melobcsiacese).  Most  of  the  Algae  of  which  the  cells  are 
united  into  tissues  are  ductile,  flexible,  and  slimy.  Sometimes  the  cell-wall  (or 
single  layers  of  it)  is  brightly  coloured ;  its  increase  in  thickness  is  generally 
almost  uniform  over  the  outside  of  the  cell,  but  strong  projections  are  often  directed 
outwards.  A  localised  increase  in  thickness  on  the  innffr  side  of  the  ccU-wall  {•& 
observable  only  in  cells  combined  into  tissues  (t,  g.  Fucacese.  Florideie)  in  the 
formation  of  simple  dots.     A  decided  differentiation  of  the   cell-wall  into  layers 

I  differing  from  one  another  in  chemico-physical  properties  often  occurs  in  tlie  resling- 

I'Bporcs  {€,g.  Vaucheria,  CEdogonium,  SpirogjTa).  The  cuticularisation  of  the  outer 
layers  never  advances  far  inwards,  die  cuticle  generally  remaining  thin, 

77u  Modi  of  Combinaiion  of  ike  Cdh  with  one  another  is  more  various  among 
Algse  than  in  any  other  class  of  plants.  In  the  most  simply  organised  forms, 
where  the  vegetative  cells  which  belong  to  one  cycle  of  development  are  nearly 
alike,  their  combination  into  a  tissue  appears  useless;  they  therefore  not  unfre- 
quently  separate  from  one  another  by  division  when  first  formed,  and  live  isolated 
(so-called  Unicellular  Algae).  But  in  other  cases,  where  the  cells  also  show  no 
perceptible  diversity,  they  remain  combined  into  tissues,  either  as  rows  (filaments) 
or  plates,  or  masses  of  cells,  according  to  the  direction  of  growth  and  of  the 
divisions  perpendicular  to  iJiis  direction.  Two  modes  of  tissue- formation  occur 
among  the  more  lowly  organised  Algse ; — the  enclosure  of  one  cell  widiin  another, 
and  the  subsequent  union  of  cells  previously  free.  In  both  cases  the  cells  form 
one  family;  in  the  former  case,  such  as  we  find  in  Gloeocapsa  and  Gloeocystis, 
each  cell,  before  it  divides,  forms  a  thick  watery  cell-wall,  so  that  the  second  genera- 
lion  of  cells  appears  as  if  enclosed  in  the  cell-wall  of  the  first  generation,  the  third 
in  that  of  the  second  generation,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  thick  mucilaginous 
cell-walls  run  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  their  boundaries  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  (Volvocineae) ;  in  other  cases  a  row  of  cells  in  genetic 
connexion  (a  linear  cell-family)  forms  in  this  manner  an  envelope  of  jelly  around 

4t8Clf,  or  several  coalesce  into  a  larger  lump  of  jelly,  in  which  the  strings  of  cells 
are  imbedded  (Nosloc).  Less  frequent  is  the  union  and  subsequent  common 
growth  of  cells  previously  isolated  which  liave  been  formed  by  the  division  of 
one  inoLhcr-cell ;  such  a  union  forms  a  plate,  as  in  Pediastrum,  or  a  hollow 
net.  as  in  Hydrodictyon.  Larger  masses  of  tissue  not  unfrcquently  arise  in 
Algae  by  the  common  growth  of  numerous  rows  or  filaments  of  cells  lying  close 
to  one  another,  and  by  their  division  in  a  correspondmg  manner;  single  filaments 
may  in  this  manner  become  intimately  combined  {ColtoihiBtt  scuiata)^  or  may  lie 
in  loose  juxtaposition  {CoUochxic  soluta).  A  tissue-like  structure  may  even  result 
from  one  and  the  same  cell  becoming  variously  branched,  and  its  ramifications 
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becoming  attached  to  one  another  in  such  a  manner  (as  in  Acetabulars  or  Udolea) 
Uiat  a  section  of  the  whole  shows  a  number  of  ceil-caviiies,  which  however  are  all 
merely  bulgings  of  a  single  cell.  But  none  of  these  structures,  which  cither  actually 
constitute  or  only  imitate  a  cellular  tissue,  have  any  great  importance  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  being  limited  to  single  groups  of  Algae ;  while  aggregations  of  ccll- 
filamenls  will  be  met  \vith  more  completely  develojjed  among  Fungi  and  Lichens. 
The  more  highly  developed  forms  of  Algae,  which  at  the  some  time  have  the  power 
of  forming  large  individuals, — as  the  various  species  of  Fucus.  Laminaria,  Sargassura, 
and  some  Floridese, — exhibit  the  usual  mode  of  the  formation  of  tissue  which  here 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  met  with 
in  a  continuously  increasing  grade  of  development  in  Muscinex  and  Vascular 
plants.  The  successive  segments  of  the  apical  cell  \y\r\g  at  the  end  of  each  branch 
of  the  ihallus  first  form  a -primary  meristem  which  then  passes  over  into  more  or  less 
diverse  forms  of  permanent  tissue,  although  these  different  forms  show  only  slight 
indications  of  that  specialized  internal  structure  which  we  find  partially  even  among 
the  Muscincai,  and  universally  among  Vascidar  plants.  The  whole  tissue  forms  a 
kind  of  pareocbyma,  the  cells  of  which,  however,  are  everywhere  densely  compact, 
except  where  single  large  air-cavities  are  to  be  formed.  A  differentiation  of  litis 
tissue  into  different  systems  is  usually  only  so  far  indicated  that  the  outermost  layers 
consist  of  smaller  and  firmer  cells,  while  the  inner  cells  are  often  very  large,  and 
sometimes  extremely  long  (as  in  some  Floridea;). 

Tht  ExUrnal  Diftnntiahon  into  Organs  is  only  feebly  indicated  in  the  lowest 
Alga;  but,  if  we  go  through  the  different  series  of  forms  in  the  class,  it  passes  through 
the  most  varied  gradations.  It  is  first  manifested  by  the  growth  following  the  direction 
of  one  axis  only,  by  which  an  elongated  sac  (Vaucheria)  or,  with  tJie  intervention  of 
cell-division,  a  row  of  cells  is  formed.  In  this  case  the  growUi  may  either  take  place 
at  all  i)oints  (intercalary  as  in  Spirogyra),  or  may  be  limited  to  a  terminal  cell,  or 
may  gradually  cease  at  a  greater  distance  from  it.  The  external  differentiation  attains 
a  higher  grade  when  brandling  takes  place ;  at  first  iljis  is  uniform,  the  branches 
resembling  the  axis  in  tlieir  mode  of  growth ;  in  more  highly  differentiated  forms 
it  loses  its  uniformity,  the  lateral  shoots  developing  in  a  manner  different  to  the  axis 
which  produces  them.  IJoth  may  occur  in  a  single  cell,  a  row  of  cells,  or  a  solid 
tissue.  The  external  differentiation  of  the  AlgiE,  as  far  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  an  axis  with  lateral  outgrowths  arranged  according  to  certain  laws, 
shows  in  its  higher  stages  a  differentiation  which  distinctly  calls  to  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  stem  and  leaf,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  the  formation  of  roots.  In 
the  genus  Caulerpa  these  relationships  are  strikingly  evident,  although  tlie  whole 
thaUome  consists  only  of  a  single  cell;  it  becomes  differentiated  into  a  creeping 
stem  with  leaf-like  lateral  branches  arising  in  acropetal  order,  and  rooi-Uke  filaments 
growing  downwards;  and  a  similar  differentiation  occurs  to  a  smaller  extent  even  in 
Vaucheria.  Much  more  varied  is  the  differentiation  of  the  lateral  branches  in  those 
thailomes  which  consist  of  numerous  cells  (solid  tissues),  since  they  produce  in 
definite  order  below  their  growing  apex  leaf-like  appendages,  or  at  places  rooc-like 
shoots  (Fucacei3B,  the  larger  Floridex%  &c.).  While  the  leaf-like  members  of  the 
thallomc  may  not  be  dearly  distinguishable  raorpliologically  from  actual  leaves,  the 
root-like  members  are  at  the  same  time  always  distinguishable  from  true  roots  as 


long  as  the  term  root  is  arbiirarily  applied  only  to  the  endogenous  leafless  shool3  ol" 
"Vascular  plants  proviJed  with  a  root-ca|) ;  but  without  this  arbitrary  liiiiiiation  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  natural  boundary-line  between  the  root-like  outgrowths  of  many 
Algae  and  the  roots  of  Cormophytcs.  For  the  sake  of  finding  an  expression  for  these 
reUtionships  in  AlgK,  and  partly  also  in  Characea  and  MuscineE,  the  leaf-Uke 
appendages  might  be  termed  Phylloids,  the  root-like  appendages  RJiizoids. 

The  Branching  at  tht  growing  end  of  the  thaliu8  of  Alg3e   may  be   lateral 

(monopodial)  or  dicholomous ;   very  clear  examples  of  both  kinds  of  systems  of 

branching   occur  among   Algae.     In   both   cases   the   original   character  may   be 

bietaincd  as  the  growth  advances,  so  that  the  mature  thailome  is  either  monopodial 

rOr  bifurcate;   or  in  both  cases  the  further  development  may  be  syrapodial.     The 

whole  of  the  ramifications  (uniform  or  not)  lie  more  often  in  Algae  than  in  other 

classes  of  plants  in  one  plane  which  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  horizon,  and 

is   hence   probably  determined  t)y  gravity  ;    this   occurs,  apparently,  esi>ecially  in 

dichotomies.     Those  cases  are  of  special  morphological  interest  where  the  branches 

of  a  true  or  spurious  dirhoiomy  are  closely  packed  laterally,  so   that  they   form 

^roundish  discs  lying  upon  the  substratum,  which  continue  to  grow  centrifugally  at 

the  margin  (as  in  Coleocliiete  and  Melobesiacese). 

"Jlie  Motie  of  Rt-production  is  not  yet  accurately  understood  in  all  families  of 
Algje,  but  in  many  it  has  been  carefully  investigated  l)y  ilislinguished  observers  and 
is  e\'cn  better  known  than  anywhere  else  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  As  in  the 
vegetative  organs  of  the  plant,  so  also  in  the  rcpro<lucdve,  an  enormous  diversity 
is  exhibited.  Asexual  reproduction  is  known  in  all  the  sections  of  Algae,  sexual 
reproduction  in  many,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  simplest  but  most  to  the  more 
highly  developed  groups ;  in  numerous  cases  we  find  an  alternation  between  asCxual 
and  sexual  generations. 

Atexual  R^proiluciion  is  brought  about  eitlier  by  motionless  or  motile  spores. 
Motionless  asexual  reproductive  cells  are  found  not  only  in  the  very  simply  con- 
structed Ri%-ularicae,  but  also  in  the  most  highly  developed  Florideae  (in  tliis  case 
rgenerally  as  so-called  Tetraspores).      Motile  reproductive  cells  (Swarm-sporcs  or 
f  Zoospores),  are  especially  common  in   those   sections   where   die   chlorophyll    is 
not    concealed   by   other    colouring    materials   (Clilorosporcae,   Confervse).     They 

■  result  from  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  certain  cells  (not 
nnfrcquenily  accompanied  by  division),  which  is  then  reconstructed  as  a  primordial 
cell,  and  escapes  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  or,  after  its 

Ldissolution,  into  the  surrounding  water,  whore  the  nalced  swarm-spore  now  moves 
rvilh  a  rotatory  and  at  ilie  same  time  progressive  motion  for  some  minutes,  hours. 
Or  even  days,  until  it  finally  comes  to  rest,  becomes  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  germinates. 
In  every  srvarm-spore  there  may  be  distinguished  an  anterior  hyaline  end,  usually 
pointed,  which  is  turned  foremost  during  movement,  and  a  posterior  thicker  rounded 
end  provided  with  chlorophyll.  The  hne  which  unites  the  two  ends  is  the  axis  of 
growth  of  the  swarm-spore,  and  of  the  embryo-plant  which  grows  from  it  When 
■the  swarm-spore  comes  to  rest,  it  fixes  itself  by  its  anterior  hyaline  end,  and  forms 
iherc  a  hyaline  organ  of  attachment  (rhizoid),  which  is  often  branched,  while  the 

■  coloured  f>osterior  end  becomes  the  free  apex  of  the  young  plant.     The  rotating 
wdvancing  movement  is  occasioned  by  Cilia,  fine  vibraliJe  threads  wliich  are  sometimes 
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very  numerous  but  short,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  of  ihe  swarm-spore  (Vaucheria), 
while  sometimes  ihey  form  a  crest  round  the  hyaline  pan  {(Edogonium),  but  are 
most  often  fixed  in  pairs  to  the  anterior  margin  and  are  then  very  long.  Some- 
times swarm-sporeR  are  of  two  sizes  (Macro-  and  Micro-gonidia),  indicating  perhaps 
a  sexual  relationship  as  yet  undemonslrated. 

Sexual  Riprodtution  is  brought  about  in  very  different  ways,  the  most  im- 
portant distinciion  being  that  the  sexual  cells  may  be  either  similar  or  dissimilar. 
In  the  first  case  the  sexual  reproduction  is  called  Conjugation,  in  the  second 
case  Fertilisation  or  Impregnation.  Conjugation  occurs  in  TJlotlirix",  Chlamydo- 
coccus,  PanddHna,  and  probably  also  in  other  Volvocinex,  by  the  coalescence 
of  two  free-SNsimming  cells  which  perfectly  resemble  ordinary  swarm -spores. 
In  the  conjugation  of  the  Conjugatse  and  Diatomace»,  on  the  contrary,  the 
conjugating  cells  are  stationar)' ;  they  are  sometimes  expelled  in  the  form  of 
primordial  cells,  and  subsequently  unite.  But  usually  the  walls  of  the  cells  con- 
cerned grow  together,  and  their  contents  are  reconstructed  as  primordial  cells, 
one  then  passing  over  into  the  otlier  and  uniting  with  it  The  product  of  tliis 
coalescence  surrounds  itself  widi  a  firm  cell-wall,  and  is  called  a  Zygospore;  it 
generally  germinates  only  after  a  long  period  of  rest.  Fertilisation,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  is,  except  in  the  Floridea;,  brought  about  by  Oogonia  and  Anthe- 
ridia.  Oogonia  are  cells  in  which  tlie  female  reproductive  bodies  or  Oospheres 
arc  formed ;  the  Aniheridia  are  cells  or  masses  of  cells  which  produce  the  male 
reproductive  bodies  or  Sperraatozoids.  The  oospheres  are  formed,  in  Fucaceie, 
several  in  one  oogonium,  out  of  which  they  are  expelled  before  fertilisation ;  but 
in  the  other  groups  the  whole  contents  of  the  oogonium  are  transformed  into  one 
oosphere,  which  contracts,  becomes  loosened  from  tlie  cell-wall,  and  constitutes  a 
primordial  cell.  This  remains  motionless  within  the  wall  of  the  oogonium,  and  there 
awaits  the  arrival  of  the  spermatozoids.  which  enter  by  an  opening  previously  formed 
in  the  wall  of  the  oogonium,  and  unite  with  the  oosphere.  The  part  of  the  oosphere 
which  faces  the  opening  is  hyaline,  and  takes  up  the  spermatozoids;  sometimes  a 
hyaline  mass  of  mucilage  is  expelled  by  the  anterior  end  of  the  oosphere  from  the 
oogonium  before  fertilisation.  The  spermatozoids  of  AlgK  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  Florideae  resemble  swarm-spores,  but  are  usually  much  smaller  and  provided 
with  a  red  corpuscle ;  they  swarm  out  of  the  antheridia,  and  some  of  them  finally 
reach  tlie  oospheres,  with  which  they  coalesce.  The  oospheres  arc  usually  many  hun- 
dred or  even  some  thousand  times  larger  than  the  spermatozoids.  Algae  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  Cryptogams  by  tlieir  spennatozoids  never  being  in  the  form 
of  slender  spiral  filaments,  but  short,  and  rounded  at  least  at  their  posterior  end. 

The  sexual  reproduction  of  the  Floridese  differs  greatly  from  that  of  most 
other  Algae,  but  the  section  of  Ncmalieaj  forms  the  transition  to  Coleochxte.  The 
antheridia  of  the  Floridea?  produce  an  immense  number  of  small  spermatozoids, 
which  have  no  active  motion,  but  are  washed  about  by  the  water  until  at  length 
some  of  them  become  attached  to  a  Trichog)'ne,  and  empty  their  contents  into 
it.  The  term  Trichogyne  is  given  to  a  long  thin  hair-like  hyaline  sac,  which 
serves  as  a   receptive  organ,  and   springs   from  a  structure  which   is  called   the 


Cramer,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1871,  p.  76.    (See  under  Volvocinae.) 
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Trichophorc.  This  latter  is  a  body  usually  consisting  of  several  cells,  in  or  near 
which  tlie  results  of  the  fertilisation  become  apparent,  cell-filaments  or  masses  of 
tissue  shooting  out  near  or  beneath  it,  forming  llie  receptacle,  here  termed  the 
Cystocarp,  in  which  the  spores  arc  subsequently  formed.  In  one  genus  (Dudres- 
naya)  the  process  is  still  more  complicated,  inasmuch  as  tubes  first  spring  from  the 
Irichophore,  which  occasion  the  fomialion  of  the  cystocarps  only  after  conjugation 
with  the  terminal  cells  of  other  branches. 

In  other  Algas  tlie  result  of  the  fertilisalion  is  first  of  all  the  formation  of  a 
cell-wall  round  the  oosphere,  which  thus  becomes  an  oospore.  In  the  Fucaceae 
this  is  at  once  capable  of  germination ;  but  in  other  cases  it  does  not  germinate 
until  after  a  long  period  of  rest,  like  most  zj'gospores.  The  product  of  the  oospore 
is,  in  the  Fucaceae,  a  new  plant  of  apparently  similar  description  to  the  mother- 
plant;  in  tEdogonium,  on  the  contrary,  it  produces  several  swarm-spores,  each 
of  which  forms  a  new  cellular  filament,  of  which  in  this  case  tlie  plant  consists.  In 
Coleochsete  the  oospore  after  the  resting  period  developes  a  mass  of  tissue  from 
the  cells  of  which  the  contents  also  escape  as  zoospores. 

77tf  Mode  of  Life  of  Algse  is  determined  and  limited  by  the  concurrence  of 
two  conditions,  besides  the  specific  requirements  of  temperature,  viz*  water  and 
light  The  greater  number  of  Algoe  are  submerged  aquatic  planLs,  or,  when 
otherwise,  they  still  require  water  for  certain  processes  of  development,  especially 
for  their  reproduction;  sometimes  certain  vital  phenomena  are  caused  by  moistening 
with  water  after  the  drjing  up  of  the  cells.  Light  is  a  universal  condition  of  the  life 
of  Algse,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  dependent  on  individual  assimilation ;  in  them, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  this  is  brought  about  by  chlorophyll,  which, 
with  the  help  of  light,  decomposes  carbonic  acid  and  evolves  oxygen.  Algse  are, 
therefore,  never  true  parasites',  although  they  very  commonly  live  on  the  surfaces 
of  other  plants.  This  at  the  same  time  affords  the  only  means  for  a  sharp 
but  artificial  separation  between  AlgK  and  Fungi.  From  the  section  of  Siphoneae 
among  the  Algie  containing  chlorophyll  to  the  parasitic  Phycomycetes  among  the 
Fungi  destitute  of  chlorophyll  there  occurs  so  gradual  a  transition  in  their  morpho- 
logical characters  that,  without  the  characteristic  colouring,  the  Siphonese  and  Phy- 
comycetes would  have  to  be  included  in  one  group ;  but  the  distinction  between 
Algx  and  Fungi  would  then  be  at  once  overthrown.  There  exists  in  fact,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  what  we  have  said,  no  definite  boundary-line ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  conventional  or  artificial  one ; 
and  this  is  best  afforded  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  chlorophyll.  All  Algse 
contain  chlorophyll,  and  have  therefore  the  power  of  independent  assimilation  ; 
all  Fungi  are  destitute  of  clilorophyll,  and  are  therefore  parasites,  or  live  on 
organised  products  of  decomposition,  and  arc  in  general  independent  of  light 
in  obtaining  their  nourishment.  The  chlorophyll  is  generally  concealed  from  the 
Eight  in  Algae  by  the  presence  of  substances  of  a  different  colour.  The  Nostocaccae 
appear,  in  spite  of  their  chlorophyll,  bluish-  or  light-green,  because  they  contaia 
in  addition  a  coloiuing  material  soluble  in  water,  which  by  transmitted  light  appears 

*  [This  proves  however  not  to  be  absolutely  Inie.  Cohn  has  discovered  a  chlorophylUccous 
S\^,  ChhrofhytriHm  l4m»a,  whidi  is  para&ilic  on  Lcmna.  Archer  has  collected  the  literatim:  of 
the  >uhjccl  ill  llir  Heart,  loiim.  Micr.  Re.  1S73,  p.  366  cl  set]. — Eo,] 
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of  a  beauliful  blue,  in  rcllecled  light  (by  fluorescence)  of  a  blood-red  colour.  In 
addition  to  these  two  is  found  also  a  third  yellow  colouring  material  in  small 
quantity,  which  also,  in  addition  to  chlorophyll,  causes  the  colour  of  Diatoms. 
In  Fucacea,  according  to  i\[illardel,  the  chlorophyll,  which  is  undoubtedly  present, 
is  concealed  by  this  yellow  and  by  a  reddish-brown  substance;  the  Floridece  appear 
of  a  beauliful  rose-red,  violet,  or  similar  colour,  because  a  red  colouring  material 
soluble  in  cold  water  is  mixed  with  their  chlorophyll  in  such  quantities  that  the 
green  colour  of  the  chlorophyll  is  apparent  only  after  this  has  been  extracted. 
These  coloured  compounds  are  strikingly  constant  in  large  groups  of  distinct 
morphologicaP  character. 

The  Cimsifcation  of  Algar '  is  at  present  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  the  older  divisions  of 
the  class  into  the  larger  groups  and  families  have,  for  the  mast  part,  been  shown,  by  the 
recent  researches  of  Thurct,  Pringsheim,  De  Bary,  Niigeli,  anti  others,  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory; hut  these  rcscjirches  have  not  yet  been  carried  sutliciently  far  to  construct  a  new 
and  complete  classrtication  of  Algae  corresponding  to  the  present  requirements  of  science. 
The  discovery  of  alternation  of  generations  and  polymorphism  in  some  sections  justifies 
the  supposition  that  certain  forms  not  as  yet  accurately  known  may  he  merely  conditions 
of  development  of  nnknown  cycles  of  forms,  although  hitherto  considercfi  distinct  species 
and  genera.  For  these  reasons  I  do  not,  in  the  following  .pages,  make  a  systematic 
reriew  so  much  as  a  selection  of  typical  forms  round  which  the  remainder  group 
themselves. 

The  NosTOCHiNEJt',  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  fonu  thread-shaped  or 
moniliform  rows  of  cells,  usually  simple,  rarely  branclied ;  the  threads  are  free  (in  Oscil- 
latoria),  or  enclosed  in  gelatinous  sheaths,  by  tlic  deliquescence  of  which  they  are  often 
united  into  large  colonies,  which  form  either  roundish  or  membranous  wrinkled  masses 
if>g*  Nostoc).  The  threads  elongate  by  the  longitudinal  growth  and  transverse  division 
of  their  ceUs;  only  in  Seirosiphon  and  a  few  allies  does  any  longitudinal  di\'ision  take 


'  [The  most  recent  general  classification  of  Cr^'ptogams  is  that  of  Coha  (see  Hedwigia. 
Feb-  1873.  Journal  of  Botmiy,  187a,  p.  114).  The  Alga-  allied  to  Noitocaceie  form  the  onler  Schizo- 
fcpurca:.  In  this  the  family  of  tlie  Bo^Lisomyoetea  fuids  a  place,  including  the  minute  organisms 
known  in  a  wide  sense  as  Bacteria.  Kor  a  detailed  account  of  these  organisms  see  Cohn,  Beitrngc 
nir  Biologic  der  Pflanren,  Heft  2,  1873  (Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc  1B73,  p.  156).  Cohn  defines  Bac- 
teria as  chtorophyll-frec  cclU  of  spherical,  oblong,'  or  cytiiulncal  form,  sometimes  twisted  or  bent, 
which  multiply  tlicniselves  exclusively  by  transverse  tlivi<iion,  and  occur  either  isolated  or  in  cell- 
families.  Bacteria  make  Huidh  uiilky  uitlcss  they  have  nearly  tlie  same  refractive  index.  Their 
diameter  is  not  more  than  as^an  i^i-  o'ld  their  length  varies  from  twice  to  100  times  as  much.  They 
divide  only  longitudinally  by  elongating  to  double  their  normal  length  and  subsequently  pinching  in  ; 
they  never  branch.  Tlie  cells  resulting  from  the  division  eitlier  separate  or  remain  attached  in 
cliatns.     By  the  swelling  up  of  tht:ir  cell-membranes  they  may  form  a  jelly-like  mass  or  colony 

,XZo«>glxa).  Most  Bacteria  present  a  motile  and  a  motionless  condition;  their  movements  in  the 
former  are  extremely  various.  The  systematic  place  of  these  organisms  is  at  present  purely  provi- 
nonaL  £.  I^  Lankesler  has  shoivn  (Quart,  joura.  Micr.  Sc  1S73,  p.  408),  from  the  invcstigatioa 
of  a  peach-coloured  species  which  made  its  appearance  in  water  containuig  decomposing  animal  rc- 
Snains,  that  the  series  of  form's  distinguislicd  by  Cohn  cannot  be  maintained  as  distinct,  and  that  they 

'^Snust  either  be  regarded  as  *a  series  of  steps  in  the  ontc^enesis  of  a  specific  form,  or  they  ate  a  number 
of  phases  or  "  form-species  "  of  a  Protean  cn^aniun.'  Lister  i  Quart.  Joum.  Micr  Sc.  1H73.  pp.  393-4) 
believes  that  he  has  demonstrated  die  origin  of  Bacteria  from  a  Fungus,  a  species  ol  Dtvuuium.  On 
the  oilier  hand,  Cohn  has  remarked  tlic  surprising  resemblance  of  the  microspores  of  an  interesting 
Oscillarian  Alga  Crenothrix  to  Bacteria,  although  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  no  genetic 
connexion  txrlwecn  the  two.     (Sec  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  163.) — Ed.] 

"  Dc  Bary,  Flora,  186.1.  pp.  553  ct  >eq. — Thuict,  Observations  sur  hi  reproduction  dc  quelqocs 
Noslochincs :  MtSm^  dc  In  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  dc  Cherbourg,  vol.  V.  Aug.  1S57. 
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pfecc,  by  wtitch  the  threads  come  to  consist  of  several  rows  of  cells.  The  cells  capable 
of  division  contain  a  homogeneous  or  granular  protoplasm  of  a  bluish-green  or  greenish- 
brown  Colour,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  clilorophyll  with  the  blue  colouring  substance 
already  mentioned  or  with  a  yellow  one.  In  Oscillatoria  and  its  allies  all  the  cells  of  a 
thread  are  alike;  the  thread  itself  is  cylindrical,  and  the  cells  have  the  appearance  of 
short  transverse  discs.  In  the  other  genera  the  threads  are  mostly  moniliform,  the  cells 
spherical  or  ellipsoidal  and  of  two  different  lorms;  the  greater  number  are  green  and 
capable  of  division;  between  them  occur,  at  greater  distances,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
thread,  colourless  cells  of  cunsiderablc  size  and  incapable  of  division,  the  Heierocysts. 
The  Nostochineac  live  in  water,  or  n»(»re  commonly  on  damp  earth,  bark,  rocks,  and 
walls,  where  they  form  gelatinous  inrnistations  or  masses.  The  mode  of  reproduction 
is  known  only  in  a  few  genera  of  this  divisitm. 

Nostoc,  which  may  be  considered  the  type  of  KostooaoeiB,  consists,  when  mature, 
of  a  large  number  of  moniliform  threads  interwoven  among  one  another  and  im- 
bedded in  a  glutinous  jelly,  and  thus  united  into  colonics  of  a  specifically  defined  form. 
New  colonies  are,  according  to  Thuret,  formed  in  the  following  manner :— The  jelly  of 
the  old  colony  becomes  softened  by  water,  the  portions  of  the  threads  lying  between 
the  hetcrocysts  become  detached,  separate  from  the  jelly,  and  straighten  themselves, 
while  the  betcrocysts  themselves  remain  in  the  jelly.  After  they  have  entered  the  water, 
the  old  portions  of  the  threads  become  endowed  with  motion  like  the  Oscillatoricjr, 
and  their  exit  is  apparently  caused  by  this  movement'.  The  roundish  cells  of  the 
filaments  now  grow  transversely,  /.  r.  vertically  to  the  axis  of  the  filament,  become 
disc-like,  and  then  divide,  the  division-planes  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  old  filament, 
which  now  consists  of  a  series  of  short  threads,  the  axis  of  whose  growth  is  vertical  to  its 
own.  The  numerous  threads  which  are  thus  formed  continue  to  elongate  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  cells;  they  then  curw,  place  their  two  terminal  cells  in 
contact  with  those  of  the  next  row,  and  thus  the  whole  unite  into  a  single  curved 
Nostoc -filament.  Individual  cells,  apparently  without  any  definite  law,  become  hetero- 
cysts.  In  the  meantime  the  gelatinous  envelope  of  the  new  filament  is  developed,  and 
the  originally  microscopic  substance  attains  or  even  exceeds  the  size  of  a  walnut  by 
continuoiLs  increase  of  the  jelly  and  divisions  of  the  cells'. 

The  history  of  the  devek)pnient  of  Biviilarieo  has  been  observed  by  De  Bary. 
Rsi-ularia  angvloia  forms  soft  grecnish-brown  gelatinous  masses,  some  of  which  swim 
freely  in  stagnant  water,  while  others  are  attached;  the  former  are  about  |  mm,,  and 
spherical,  the  latter  about  the  size  of  a  nut  and  hemispherical.  In  the  interior  are 
found  numerous  threads  arranged  radially;  they  are  moniliform,  and  are  composed  of 
roundish  cells  which,  however,  taper  into  an  articulated  hyaline  hair  at  the  peripheral  end 
of  each  thread,  while  at  the  central  end  of  the  thread  is  a  heterocyst  or  basal  cell,  so 
that  each  thread  may  l>e  compared  somewhat  to  a  riding-whip.  The  pointed  end  of 
the  thread  does  not  grow,  but  the  longitudinal  growth  and  the  increase  in  number 
of  the  transverse  divisions  continue  further  downwards  as  far  as  the  basal  cell. 
Fructification  takes  place  nearly  simultaneously  in  most  of  the  filaments  of  a  colony. 

*  These  motile  threads  of  Nostoc  were  seen  by  Janczewski  to  enter  the  yotmg  stoznata  on  the 
lowc[  side  of  the  thallus  of  Anthocems  ItrvU,  where  they  further  dcvcloiMrd  into  roondish  coils.  Such 
colonics  of  Nostoc  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  cavities  and  in  the  ti&imcs  of  riift'croii  Hcpo- 
tic.i"  (in  BL-isia.  Pellia,  Diplolocna,  Ancura,  Riccia),  hut  have  generally  been  consitlcrcd  endogenous 
^mmx  of  ihcsc  &pcdc5,  until  Jonote^^ski  proved  their  true  nature.  Nostoc  also  establishes  itwlf  in 
the  Urge  porous  cells  of  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum.  The  entrance  of  Scytonemew  into  the  parench>Tna 
of  the  stem  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant.  Gunncra,  is  brought  about,  according  to  Reinkc,  in  a  different 
manner;  the  dcepcr-Iying  parenchyma-cells  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  themselves  covered  hy 
biycrs  of  parcncliyma,  are  denwly  filled  with  colonics  of  the  Alga.  (Bot.  Zcitg.  1872.  pp.  59 
and  74.)     [See  nl»o  Ann.  dcs  Sd.  Nat.  1872,  p.  306,  and  Quart  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  1873.  p.  369.] 

*  [Archer  has  clesail>ed  the  ociiurrence  uf  'spores'  in  Nostoc  paludoium  which  were  alwnys 
placed  singly  between  the  hctcrocysts.    Quart.  Joura.  Micr.  Sc  187a,  p-  367. — Eo.] 
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The  cells  which  lie  immediately  abo\*c  the  basal  cell  fonti  a  resting  spore;  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  at  the  same  time  lo  to  14  times  as  long  as  thick,  of  cylindrical  form  and  with 
roimded  ends,  and  now  forms,  so  to  speak,  ihc  handle  of  the  uhip-shaped  filament ;  its 
contents  become  denser,  and  darker  from  numerous  granules,  without,  however,  leasing 
the  bluish-green  colour,  and  it  surrounds  itself  with  a  compact  firm  membrane  or  sheath. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  the  cultivated  plants  disappear,  only  the  Spore* 
together  with  their  sheaths  remain  behind,  and  commence  geniiinating  in  January.  The 
cylindrical  cell  dindes  first  of  all  into  4,  6,  8,  or  12  shorter  cylindrical  cells;  the  biparti- 
tion  is  then  repeated  in  all  the  cells  through  several  generations,  until  the  filament  which 
arises  in  this  manner  from  the  spore  numbers  from  120  to  150  cells.  The  cells  have 
already  begun  to  be  rounded  off,  and  the  filament  has  become  moniliform;  as  it  lengthens 
it  splits  the  envelope  of  the  spore,  or  raises  up  its  upper  part  like  a  cap,  while  the  lower 
end  of  the  filament  remains  in  the  sheath.  Witli  its  increase  in  length  the  filament 
decreases  in  breadth.  When  it  has  attained  double  the  length  of  the  sheath,  it  escapes 
completely  from  it,  and  the  terminal  celts  become  pointed.  The  filament  then  splits  up 
into  from  5  to  7  pieces  about  equal  in  length  and  in  the  number  of  their  cells ;  the  pieces 
place  themselves  close  to  one  another,  until  they  form  a  bundle  or  tufl ;  then  each  piece 
begins  to  transform  itself  into  a  whip-shaped  Rivularia-filainent ;  one  terminal  cell  be- 
comes the  basal  cell ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  filament  the  cells  elongate  into  an  articulated 
hair.  Various  deviations  from  these  normal  processes  occur  however  not  unfrequcntly. 
The  tuft  of  threads  proceeding  from  a  spore  now  forms  a  young  mass  of  Rivularia,  the 
threads  of  which  arc  already  imbedded  in  jelly.  The  multiplication  of  the  filaments  of 
a  young  growing  mass  takes  place  by  apparent  branching;  i.e.  one  of  the  lower  cells 
becomes  a  new  basal  cell ;  the  piece  of  filament  lying  between  it  and  the  old  basal  cell 
devclopes  into  an  independent  filament,  which  places  itself  beside  the  mother- filament. 

With  respect  to  colour,  hiibitat,  and  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  Uie  tendency  to  form 
gelatinous  envelopes,  the  Chroococcace©  agree  with  the  Nostocacei;  the  difference  lies 
in  their  cells  not  being  united  into  filaments.  In  Synechococcus,  Gloeothece,  and  Apha- 
nothecc,  the  cells  of  all  the  generations  elongate  and  divide  in  the  same  direction,  and 
would  fonn  filaments  if  they  did  not  separate  from  one  another.  In  Merismopadia  the 
generations  of  cells  divide  alternately  in  two  directions,  flat  plates  consisting  of  one 
layer  l)€ing  thus  formed.     In  Chroococcus,  Glflcocapsa,  and  Aphanacapsa,  the  division 

takes  place  alternately  in  three  directions,  roundish 
families  arising  which  are  finally  amorphous ^  (Fig.  1S4). 
The  mass  of  layers  of  the  softened  gelatinous  walls  of 
the  mother-cell  surround  the  daughter-cells  which  pre 
from  it  with  their  gelatinous  envelopes  which  are  also  stra- 
tified, and  thus  fonn  systems  of  layers  enclosed  in  one 
another.  The  relations  of  growth  now  pointed  out  in  the 
case  of  Nostocaccx  and  ChroococcaccK  are  repeated,  in 
all  essential  particulars,  in  some  other  groups  of  very 
simple  Algat,  the  cells  of  which  contain  pure  chlorophyll. 
The  peculiar  bluish-  or  brownish-green  colour  which  the 
Nostocaccx  share  with  the  Chroococcaccx,  is  caused  by 
a  mixture  of  true  chlorophyll  with  phycoxanthine  and 
phycocyanine;  the  phycocyanine  is  diffused  from  dead 
or  niptured  cells,  and  thus  produces,  for  example,  the  blue  stains  on  the  paper  round 
herbarium  specimens  of  OscilUtorieac,  If  the  plants  are  crushed  and  an  extract  made 
with  cold  water,  a  solution'  is  obtained  of  a  beautiful  colour  which  is  blue  in  trans- 
mitted and  blood-red  in  refiected  light.     If  the  crushed  plants,  after  extraction  of  the 


FtC.  !$«.— Mode  of  ccD.<fi*Wan 
Clirooc«ccacox^ 


'  Kngeli.  Gattungen  cinzclUgcr  Algcn.— Bra.ua,  Vcijiingimg,  p.  139.— Ray  Soc  Hot.  and  Thys. 
Mem.  1R53.  p.  131. 

*  Coho,  Afchiv  fur  mikr.  Anal,  von  Schultze,  III,  p.  la.— A^enasy,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1867, 00.  39. 
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blue  colouring- ma  Iter,  are  again  extracted  with  strong  alcoho!^  a  green  solution  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  split  up,  as  Millardct  and  Kraus  have  shown,  into  chlorophyll 
and  phycoxanthinc,  if  a  large  quantity  of  benzine  is  shaken  up  with  it;  this  takes  up  the 
green  chlorophyll  and  forms  when  again  at  rest  an  upper  layer,  while  the  lower  alcoholic 
layer  retains  the  yctlow  phycoxanthine^ 

The  Hydrodictyeae  arc  a  small  group  of  Algx  to  which  belong  without  doubt  the 
genera  Hydrodictyoii  and  Pediastnim,  and,  probably  also  according  to  Pringsheim  some 
others  whose  cycle  of  development  is  not  yet  known.  Their  cells  contain  pure  chloro- 
phyll, and  are  distinguished  by  forming  a  large  number  of  swarm-spores,  which,  when  they 
come  to  rest,  unite  into  a  single  family ;  this  is  tabular  in  Pediastrum ;  in  Hydrodictyon 
it  forms  a  wlde-mcshed  sac-like  net.  They  also  produce  in  addition  smaller  swarm- 
spores  which  go  through  a  long  period  of  rest,  and,  in  tliclr  further  development,  gi%*ejise 
to  an  alternation  of  generations.  From  the  researches  of  A.  Braim'and  Pringsheim", 
the  following  process  of  development  occurs  in  the  case  oi  HyJroMctjon  utricuJatum t  which 
lives  in  stagnant  or  slowly  flowing  fresh  water.  In  the  mature  state  the  thallome  of  this 
plant  is  a  sac-like  net  several  inches  long  ;  the  individual  cells,  united  only  at  their  ends 
and  forming  four-  or  six-cornered  meshes,  are  cylindrical  and  some  lines  long;  all 
the  cells  of  a  net  are  sistcr-cclb,  formed  simultaneously  from  one  mother-cell.  The 
mature  cells  have  a  firm  compact  wall,  clothed  with  a  thick  layer  of  chlorophyll -green 
protoplasm,  and  enclosing  cell-sap.  In  reprodnction,  the  green  protoplasmic  sac  in  some 
celk  of  the  net  splits  up  into  large  naked  daughter-cells,  whose  number  reaches  from 
7000  to  30,000 ;  but  in  other  cells  into  smaller  ones  numbering  from  30,000  to  100,000. 
Only  the  first  or  larger  ones  form  new  nets  at  once ;  they  move  first  of  all  with  a  trembling 
motion  within  tJie  mother-cell  for  .ibout  half  an  hour,  and  then  form  a  daughter- 
net,  which  twcomcs  free  by  absorption  of  the  mother-cell-wall,  and,  imder  favourable 
conditions,  attains  its  full  size  in  three  or  four  weeks,  the  separate  cells  elongating  400 
or  500  fold.  The  smaller  swarm-spores,  on  the  contrary*,  leave  the  mother-cell  and 
disperse,  remaining  in  motion  often  for  three  hours.  They  arc  oval,  and  arc  fur- 
nished at  the  hyaline  end  with  two  long  cilia ;  when  finally  at  rest,  they  are  spherical, 
and  surround  themselves  \\ith  a  firm  cell- wall.  In  this  state  they  may  remain  dried  up 
for  months,  if  protected  from  light.  After  remaining  several  months  at  rest,  these  spores 
begin  slowly  to  grow,  and  a  vacuole  is  formed  in  the  green  protoplasm.  At  first  from 
T+w  to  rht  »rim.  in  sixe,  they  attain  a  diameter  of  -^  mm.  Their  contents  split  up 
by  successive  divisions  into  two  or  four  portions,  each  of  which  forms  a  large  swami- 
fpore.  Alter  a  few  minutes  they  come  to  rest,  each  large  swann-spore  constituting 
a  peculiar  polyhedral  cell,  the  angles  of  which  grow  out  into  long  hom-likc  prolonga- 
tions. These  polyhedra  make  a  considerable  growth ;  their  protoplasm  becomes  parietal 
and  encloses  a  large  sap-cavity;  it  finally  splits  up  again  into  swarm-spores  which  move 
about  with  a  creeping  motion  for  20  or  40  minutes  within  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of 
the  polyhedron  which  protrudes  from  it  as  a  hemioid  sac;  they  then  come  to  rest, 
and  form  a  hollow  net.  These  nets  formed  from  the  polyhedra  consist  of  only  from 
joo  to  500  cells,  but  otherwise  behave  in  the  maaner  described  above.  In  some 
pof>hcdra  smaller  and  more  numerous  swarm-spores  are  formed,  but  these  also  unite 
into  a  net. 

Tbe  Volvocineee*  are,  during  the  whole  of  their  vegetative  period,  continually  in 


•  MilUrdet  and  Kntus,  Comptes  Rcndus.  LXV1,  p.  505.    [See  also  Sorby,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XXI. 

p.  457  3 

•  A.  Braun,  Vcrjiingung.  p.  146. — Ray  Soc.  Bot.  and  Phys.  Mem.  1853,  pp.  137,  190. 

'  Pringsheim,  Men.  tier  kOnigl.  .\kad.  der  W'iss.  lu  Berlin.  Dec.  13,  i860.  [Quart.  Joum. 
Micr.  Sc,  186a,  pp.54.  104] 

•  Cohn,  Utbei  Ban  imd  Fortpflaniung  von  VoIvom  globatar  in  Berichte  fiber  die  Vcrhand.  der 
Achlcsiscben  Ges.  fUr  viteiland.  Culiur.  1856  (also  in  the  Comptes  Rendus.  vol.  XLITI.  Dec,  1 ,  i8i;6.  and 
Ann.  dcs  Sd.  Nat.  1857.  p.  335). — Cohn,  Ucbcr  ChUmydococcus  und  Chlamydomonas(Protococcus>, 
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motion,  intcmiptcd  only  by  certain  periods  of  repose;  the  motion,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  swarni-sporcs,  being  catued  by  two  cilia.  They  are,  however,  distinguished 
from  swarm-spores  by  the  cells — which  either  live  isolated  (Chlamydomonas,  Chlamydo- 
coccus),  or  are  united  into  angular  and  tabular  (Gonium)  or  spherical  families 
(Volvox,  Slcphanospha?ni,  Pandorina) — being  surrounded,  while  in  motion,  by  a  mem- 
brane of  cellulose,  through  which  the  cilia  project  free  into  the  water,  and  produce  by 
their  vibrations  the  rotating  and  progressive  movement  of  the  single  cells  or  of  the  whole 
family.  This  hyaline  envelope  of  celIuIo<;e  lies  either  in  close  contact  with  the  green 
primordial  cell  (Chlamydumonas),  or  is  separated  (Voiri  it  by  a  colourless  space  (water?), 
from  which  fine  threads  of  protoplasm  run  from  one  to  the  other,  as  in  Stephanosphacra 
(Fig.  155,  r//).  As  an  example  of  tlie  hislor)-  of  development,  we  may  choose  Stepba- 
nospbttra  piuvialis  (after  Cohn  and  Wichura  in  Leopold-  Akad.  vol.  XXVI,  p,  i).  This 
Alga  occurs  occasionally  in  rain-water  in  the  hollows  of  large  stones.  When  fully 
nuiture,  Stephanosphaera  (Fig.  155,  X,  XI)  is  a  hyaline  ball  (*envclopc-ceir)  in  which, 


Flc  ts^~S»fh«m»ifJtm^ frtrt-tmfu  hftcr  Colio  aatl  H'Icburaf. 


sliinding  x-ertically  to  its  horizontal  diameter,  lie  eight  (or  more)  chlorophyll-grefcn 
primordial  cells;  these  arc  fusiform  (Fig.  155,  XI) j  and  attached  to  an  equator  of  the 
envelope-cell  at  both  their  ends  by  branched  thrcacU  of  protoplasm.  These  primordial 
cells,  derived  from  one  mother- cell,  form  a  family  which  rotates  on  the  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  passing  through  them  all.  Out  of  each  cell  of  a  family  of  this 
kind  is  produced,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  vegetation  (light,  warmth,  and  water)  arc 
favourable,  a  new  family  which  J)egins  to  be  fonned  in  the  evening  and  is  matured 
during  the  night.  Each  cell  divides  in  succession  into  two,  four,  or  eight  cells,  lying 
in  the  same  plane  and  forming  a  disc  divided  into  eight  parts ;  they  secrete  a  common 
envelope  and  devclopc  their  cilia.  The  cells  separate  from  one  another  and* their 
common  envelope  detaching  itself  become  spherical ;  and  thus  eventually  eight  young 
families  are   found  moving  in  circles  within  their  mother-ccU,  until  they  are  freed 


Bcrichte  der  schles.  Gcs.  1856. — Cohn  und  Wichura.  Ucber  Suphanotpkitra  plwialis:  Xova  Acta  Acid. 
n.it.  carioi.  vol.  XXVI.  p  t-  [Quart.  Joum  Micr.  Sc.  1858.  p.  131.]— Pringshcim.  Uelwr  Paaning  der 
Schwirmsporcn  in  Monalsber.  der  Berliner  Akad  Oct.  1869. — De  Bary,  Bol.  Zeitg.  1858,  Supple- 
ment, p.  73.  [See  niso  on  Volvox.  Caitcr.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1839,  vol.  III.  pp.  i-ao. — Williamson 
ID  rhil.  Soc.  Manch.  IX.p.  321 ;  Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  1853,  p.  45;  Busk,  Trans.  Mia.  Soc.  1853.  p.  31. 
—On  Stephonosphrcni :  Cohn.  Ann.  Nat.  His!,  md  scr.  X.  pp.331,  401:  Archer,  Quart.  Joum. 
Micr.  Sc,  1S65,  pp.  n6,  iS.t.— On  Protococcu* :  Cohn,  Rfty  Soc.,  Bol.  and  Phyi.  Mem.  1851, — On 
Pandurino,  Uenficy.  Tnuu.  Micr.  Soc.  1856,  p.  49.] 
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fcy  its  rupture.  Several  generations  of  families  endowed  with  motion  are  formed  in 
this  manner  one  after  another.  The  succession  of  these  generations  is  sometimes 
interniptcd  by  the  formation  of  Micro-gonidia ;  i.  r.  of  small  swarm-spores,  which, 
resulting  from  repeated  division  of  the  primordial  cells  of  a  family,  become  completely 
bolated  and  tlispersed.  They  are  furnished  with  four  vibratile  cilia  and  each,  secreting 
a  cell-wall,  finally  passes  into  a  roundish  resting-ccll,  the  fate  of  which  is  still  un- 
known (Fig.  155I  XJI,  XJJl,  XW^.  The  succession  of  generatiuns  of  motile  families 
is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  formation  of  rest ing-ce lis.  The  separate  primordial  cells 
of  the  last  motile  family  luse  their  cilia,  and  surround  themst-ives  vltli  a  firm 
closely-adherent  cell-wall ;  they  then  resemble  the  cells  of  Protococcus^  and  are  like  the 
resting-cells  which  proceed  from  the  small  swarm-spores  of  Hydrodictyon,  They  accu- 
mulate at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  there  grow  into  larger  green  balls  (Fig.  155,  /), 
the  colour  of  which  passes  over,  when  mature,  into  red.  Only  when  these  resting-cclIs 
have  remained  dry  for  a  long  time  are  they  in  a  condition,  when  again  moistened,  to 
devclope  gradually  generations  endowed  with  motion  ;  their  contents  divide  into  two, 
four,  or  sometimes  eight  parts,  which,  after  absorption  of  the  cell-wall,  set  up  a  motion 
as  swarm-spores  with  two  cilia  (Fig.  155,  //,  ///,  /r).  In  the  course  of  the  day  they 
surround  themselves  with  a  separable  cell-wall,  and  in  this  condition  the  unicellular 
swarm-spores  (Fig.  igg,  T,  /7,  T//)  resemble  those  of  the  genus  Chlaniydococcus.  After 
some  hours  each  of  these  swarm-spores  divides  into  two,  four,  or  eight  daughter-cells, 
which,  lying  in  one  plane,  secrete  a  common  cell-wall,  an<l  each  developes  two  cilia  j 
they  then  separate  from  one  another,  but  remain  enclosed  in  the  common  spherical 
cell-wall  which  has  now  separated  itself  from  them  *.  After  absorption  of  the  mothcr-cell- 
wall  the  new  family  endowed  witli  motion  thus  becomes  free  (Fig.  155,  r//A,  mi,  /A", 
Jf ),  gn>ws  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  forms  in  the  night  eight  new  simiLir  families. 

After  Cohn  and  Carter  had  already  detected  phenomena  in  certain  Volvocincae  ( Volvox 
and  Eudorina),  which  pointed  to  sexual  union,  Pringsheim  has  recently  proved  this  to 
be  the  case  with  certainty  in  Pandf>rhw  monim,  one  of  the  commonest  species.  The 
sixteen  cells  of  a  family  of  Pandorinn  are  closely  crowded  together,  and  surrounded  by 
a  thin  gelatinous  envelope  out  of  which  the  long  cilia  project.  The  asexual  multipli- 
cation rcstilts  from  the  formation  of  a  new  sixteen-ccHcd  family  in  each  cell  of  the 
mothci^family  ;  and  the  sixteen  daughter-families  become  free  by  the  absorption  of  the 
gelatinous  envelope  of  the  mother-family.  The  sexual  reproduction  is  brought  about  in  the 
same  kind  of  way  though  with  some  points  of  difference ;  the  gelatinoiLs  envelopes  of  the 
young  families  become  softened,  and  the  separate  cells  are  thus  freed  and  move  each  with 
its  two  cilia ;  these  free  swarm-sporcs  are  of  very  variable  size,  rounded  and  green  at  the 
posterior  end,  pointed  hyaline  and  furnished  with  a  red  corpuscle  in  front,  where  they 
bear  the  two  cilia.  Among  the  crowd  of  these  swarm-spores  may  be  seen  some  which 
approach  in  pairs  as  if  they  were  seeking  one  another*  When  they  meet,  their  points 
come  in  contact,  and  they  coalesce  into  a  body  at  first  biscuit -shaped,  but  gradually 
contracting  into  a  ball ;  In  this  ball  the  two  corpuscles  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  hyaline 
part  is  relatively  large,  and  both  pairs  of  cilia  are  still  present ;  but  these  all  soon  dis- 
appear. These  processes  last  for  some  minutes.  The  green  ball  which  results  from 
the  conjugation  is  an  Oospore,  and  germinates  only  after  a  long  period  of  rest.  If  the 
oospores,  when  dried  up  and  of  a  red  colour,  are  placed  in  water,  the  development 
begins  after  twenty-four  hours;  the  exospore  breaks  up,  as  in  Hydrodictyon;  an  inner 
membrane  swells  up  like  a  bag,  and  allows  the  protoplasmic  contents  to  escape  in  the 
fonn  of  a  swarm-spore  (more  rarely  after  divbion  into  two  or  three).  These  swarm- 
^>orcs  which  proceed  from  the  oospore  surround  themselves  with  a  gelatinous  envelope, 
spill  up  by  successive  divisions  into  sixteen  primordial  cellsj  and  thus  form  new  Pando- 
rina-familics. 
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The  CoN*ji'GATiE\  a  family  of  Alg^  rich  in  genera  and  species,  arc  distinguished  by 
the  occurrence  of  reproduction  by  Zygospores^  in  addition  to  the  simple  multiplication  of 
cells  by  division;  swarm-spores  are  not  formed.  In  one  section,  comprising  tlic  Meso- 
carpeic  and  the  Zygncmcar,  the  cells  remain  united,  and  form  long  unbranched  threads, 
the  cells  of  which  are  cylindrical,  and  only  occasionally,  where  they  are  in  contact  with 
a  firm  surface,  produce  lateral  root-like  ramifications,  as  organs  of  attachment.  In 
the  Desmidicac  the  mature  cells  consist  usu.iily  of  two  symmetrical  halves  often  separated 
by  a  constrictJoa ;  the  division  takes  place  in  this  constriction  or,  at  all  events,  symme* 
trically,  each  half  becoming  completely  developed  into  a  perfect  cell.  The  external 
contour  of  these  cells  is  very  \-arious;  and  since  their  divisions  always  take  place 
parallel  and  in  the  same  plane,  as  in  the  previous  group,  they  form,  when  the  cells  are 
attached  to  one  another,  filiform  rows;  but  very  cormnonly  they-split  up  and  live  singly. 
A  comparison  of  the  unicellular  Desmidiex  with  those  which  possess  a  filifonn  arrange- 
ment and  with  the  Zygncmex,  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance 
'whether  cells  live  singly  or  united,  so  long  as  they  are  simHar  to  one  aiiotber.  Each  single 
cell  of  Spirog)-ra,  like  an  isolated  cell  of  Closterium,  Ac,  constitutes  an  individual. 

The  cells  of  the  Conjugata:  are  distinguished  by  the  most  various  configuration  and 
the  most  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  masses  of  chlorophyll ;  it  occurs  in  parietal  spiral 
bands  (Spirogyra),  axile  plates  (Mesocarpus),  a  pair  oi  radiate  bodies  (Zygnema),  or  plates 
arranged  into  stars  (Closterium),  &c.  The  zygospores  are  always  resting-cells,  germinating 
only  after  a  long  period  of  rest,  even  not  till  the  next  year.  The  formation  of  the  zygo- 
spores results,  in  the  Zygncmcx,  from  a  strong  contraction  of  the  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  6  (p.  lo),  although  with  some  modifications  in  the 
different  genera.  In  the  Alesocarpeic  the  conjugating  protuberances  unite  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  zygospore  is  formed  by  the  accumulated  contents  of  the  canal 
becoming  separated  on  both  sides  from  the  mother-cells  by  division-walls;  and  the 
central  piece  of  the  conjugating  apparatus  thus  individualised  is  the  zygospore'.  In 
the  Dcsmidiea:  the  zygospore  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Zygnemex; 
it  devclopcs  either  one,  two,  or  four  new  cells,  each  of  which  splits  up  into  two  equal 
daughter-cells  capable  of  division. 


of  k>  ffCnuliMtkia i  ///  Ibe  ynuiiif  jJutt  futtlicr  dcvetoftot  fmtu  «  C]r|frat|HtTv,  olitch  h<ul  tivru  Knctmnl  in  tbc  tell  C,  the 
conlqRWfai  iivafBttM  Wlox  still  rbibk :  t  ouier  cd)-**!!  of  the  «pore :  /ycOvwiih  brown  Urcr  of  the  ecu  wall ;  g  <hc  iMnI  Md 
bwcraaM  l^r  nf  tbc  cctt-^raU  nf  th«  spore,  wtolcb  foms  iIm  I'crmuuiinf  f^uacat  i  iv  i^  ilic  lint  krpu  uf  ihc  jfrraaloMlai 
Baiiictit.  Um  |»tBrior  end  4  igninng  into  « lumrw  •ppcnrlise. 

The  genus  Spirogyra  (as  an  example  of  the  Zygnemeei)  has  already  been  described 
and  figured  several  times  in  sect.  3  of  Book  I ;   the  additional  Fig.^  56  nill  suffice, 


*  A.  de  Bary,  Unienuchmigcn  fiber  die  Faniilie  dcr  Conjugalcn,     Leipzig  1858. 

'  [Two  kimls  of  conjugation  ore  distinguishwl ;  tmnsversc,  in  which  the  cells  belong  lo  different 
GUmcnts;  longitudinal,  in  which  they  arc  |>art»  of  the  same  filament.  Sec  also  Hossall,  I.e.  ;  Witt- 
rock  on  Mcsocarpear;  Qiuirl.  Joiu-n.  Micr.  Sc.  1873.  p.  123. — Ed.] 
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together  with  Figs.  5,  6,  and  15  (pp.  lo  and  17),  to  give  an  idea  of  the  process  of 
development  of  these  plants. 

Among  the  DeamidiesB'  we  may  choose  as  an  example  for  closer  obsen'ation 
Cosmarium  Botiyrh  (alter  De  Bary,  /,  r.).  The  cells  live  isolated,  and  are  symme- 
trically bisected  by  a  deep  constriction  (Fig.  157^  JQ,  and  arc  also  compressed  at  right 
angles  to  the  pUne  of  constriction  (/,  u);  in  each  half-cell  are  two  griiins  of  starch 
and  eight  discs  of  cMorophyll,  which  curve  and  converge  in  pairs  running  from  two 
centres  to  the  wall.  The  multiplicatiou  of  the  cells  by  division  is  brought  about  by 
the  narrowest  part  uf  the  constriction  elongating  a  little,  when  the  thicker  outer 
layer  of  the  cell-wall  opens  by  a  circular  fissure ;  the  two  halves  of  the  cell  hence  appear 
separated  from  one  another  and  united  by  a  short  canal,  the  wall  of  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  inner  layer  of  the  walls  of  the  half-cells.  A  septum  soon  appears  in 
the  piece  which  unites  them,  by  which  the  cell  is  divided  into  two  daughter-cells,  each 


Fig.  137  -C«*M«rAiM  Sttrjfit  (afts  De  Do*y,  i t^    U-ift  x  »>.  n'JC  n t^. 


of  which  is  a  half  of  the  mother-cell.  The  septiim,  at  first  simple,  splits  into  two 
Umellx,  which  immediately  become  convex  towards  one  another  (/Jf,  h)\  each 
daughter-cell  now  possesses  a  small  rounded  outgrowth  which  grows  gradually  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  half-ccU,  so  that  each  daughter-cell  now  again  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  pieces  (Jf).  While  the  wall  is  undergoing  this  growth,  the  discs  of  chlo- 
rophyll of  the  old  halves  gn»w  into  the  newly-formed  halves  of  the  cell.  The  two 
grains  of  starch  of  the  old  half-cells  elongate,  become  constricted,  and  each  divides 
into  two  grains;  of  these  four  grains  two  pass  over  into  the  new  half-cell,  and  all 
four  again  arrange  themselves  in  the  original  symmetrical  manner.  Conjttgathn  takes 
place  between  cells  lying  in  pairs  in  a  crossed  position  enclosed  in  thin  jelly  (Fig.  i57t  '). 
Each  of  the  two  cells  emits  from  its  centre  a  conjugating  protuberance  (/,  c)  which 
meets  the  other;  these  protuberances  are  formed  by  a  delicate  membrane  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell,  the  firm  outer  byer  of  which  is  split 
(7,r].  Both  protuberances  swell  up  into  a  hemispbericj]  bladder  while  in  contact 
with  one  another  until  the  separating  wall  disappears,  and  the  contents  \mitc  in  the 
broad  canal  thus  formed ;  the  protoplasm  becomes  everywhere  loosened  from  the 
cell-wall,  and  contracts  into  a  spherical  form.     The  united  protoplasm  appean  as  if 


[See  also  RaI^  British  Desmidiev*  1848.— Araber  in  rntchard'i  Infusoria.] 
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surruundtfil  by  3  delicate  gelatinous  \v;ill  {JI,/)  by  the  .side  of  which  lie  the  empty  cdl- 
walls  (//,  c,  &}.  *J  he  r.ygosporc  now  becomes  rounded  into  a  ball;  its  w;ill  furms,  as  it 
matures,  tlircc  layers,  an  outer  and  an  inner  colourless  layer  of  cellulose,  and  a  uiiddte 
firmer  brown  layer.  This  stratified  cell-wall  grows  out  at  several  points  into  spiny' 
protuberances  which  are  at  fu-st  hollow  and  afterwards  solid,  each  of  them  producing  at 
the  end  a  few  small  teeth  (///)-  The  starch-grains  of  the  conjugating  cells  l>ecome 
transformed  into  fat  in  the  zygospores.  Germination  commences  by  the  protrusion  uf 
the  colourless  inner  layer  through  a  wide  split  in  the  outer  layer  (/r);  the  thin-wallcd 
sphere  thus  set  free  considerably  exceeds  the  zygospore  itself  in  size.  In  the  contents 
of  this  sphere  (f^  may  be  recognised  two  masses  of  chlorophyll  surrounded  by  fatty 
protoplasm  which  might  have  been  distinguished  even  before  their  escape  from  the 
external  layer  of  the  zygospore.  The  contents  now  contract  and  become  surrounded, 
by  a  new  wall  (r)  from  which  the  older  wall  detaches  itself  as  a  thin  vesicle.  After' 
some  time  the  protoplasm  becomes  constricted  by  a  circular  furrow,  and  splits  into  two 
half-balls,  each  of  which  contains  one  of  the  two  chlorophyll-grains  (^"7).  ICafh  half-ball 
remains  for  a  time  naked  and  again  constricts  itself;  but  this  time  the  constriction  does 
not  advance  to  the  centre ;  the  body  changes  its  form  in  other  respects  also,  and  each  half 
of  the  germinating  cell  now  appears  as  a  symmetrically  divided  Cosmarium-cell  (^7/), 
which  surrounds  itself  with  a  wall  of  its  own.  The  planes  of  the  constrictions  of  the  two 
cells  derived  from  the  zygospore  cut  the  dividing  plane  of  the  zygospore  itself  at  right 
angles;  they  themselves  also  stand  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  therefore  lie 
crossed  in  the  mother-cell,  in  each  of  these  the  contents  now  arrange  themselves  in 
the  manner  above  described ;  the  mother-cell- wall  is  absorbed  and  the  new  cells  separate 
from  one  another.  All  these  processes  of  germination  are  completed  in  one  or  two 
days.  The  new  cells,  whose  outer  wall  is  smooth,  now  divide  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  the  newly  grown  halves  are  brger  and  rough  on  the  outside  (AV//,  IX,  X);  the 
four  daughter-cells  of  the  two  cells  produced  from  the  zygospore  are  thereibrc  of  two 
diflercnt  forms;  two  have  the  halves  equal  and  two  unequal;  the  latter  constantly 
produce  by  division  one  with  equal  and  one  with  unequal  halves;  the  former  only  cells 
with  equal  halves. 

The  Diatomaoeo*  (Bacillariex)  extremely  rich  in  species  follow  naturally  after  the 
Desmidleae;  in  jiarticular  they  are  allied  to  the  Conjugatac,  their  processes  of  develop- 
ment coinciding  with  the  conjugation  of  the  titter,  or  at  least  bearing  a  certain 
resemblance  to  it'.  They  also  resemble  the  Desmidiea?  in  the  configur;ition  of  their 
cells,  in  the  manner  of  division,  and  in  the  mode  of  completion  of  the  daughter-cells. 
Like  the  Desmidieie,  the  simitar  cells  of  the  Diatoms  may  be  united  into  threat 
or  may  live  entirely  isolated.  The  tendency  of  the  Diatoms  to  secrete  a  tliin  jelly 
in  which  they  live  socially  is  found  also  in  the  Dcsmidiejc,  although  less  strongly  dis- 
played. In  the  same  manner  the  movements  of  Diatoms  are  not  altogether  dissimilar 
lo  those  of  the  Desmidiei,  and  even  the  silicification  of  the  rell-wall,  which  is  very 
strong  in  Xhe  former,  is  found,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Closterium  and  other 
Desmidici ;  and  the  fine  sculpturing  of  the  silidous  shell  also  finds  an  analogue, 
although  in  a  coarser  form,  in  the  cell-wall  of  some  Dcsmidica*.  The  Diatoms  arc 
the  only  Alg«,  except  the  Conjugat;c,  in  which  the  chlorophyll  occurs  in  the  form 
of  discs  and  bands,  but  in  some  forms  it  is  also  found  in  grains,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter  is  concealed,  like  the  chk>n>pbyll-grains   in    Fucacear,   by  a  bufi"- 


'  Llidcr?,  Ucbcr  Orgsni^ation.  TbcUung  und  Copulation  dcr  Diatomecn,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1862, 
no,  7  el  scq. — Millaidct  and  Kraus  discuss  their  coluuriiig<niattcr  iu  Cuaipt.  Rend.  vol.  LXVI. 
p.  505 ;  and  Askenasy  in  Bot.  Zeiig.  1869.  p.  799. — Pfitzer  in  Hefl  II,  of  the  Botanische  Abhand- 
lungcQ  edited  by  Hanstein.     Bonn  1S71.    [Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1S73. 1S73.] 

'  [Thwailcs  first  discovered  ihe  conjugation  of  tlie  Dialomaccx.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1847, 
vol.  XX;  »cc  aUo  Carter:  Axn  am!  Mag.  .N.il.  Hist-  iS:(p.  —  Schmilz,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc., 
1875,  p.  145 — Smith,  Synopsis  of  British  Dialouuccse. — Eo.J 
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loared  suostance,  Diatomine  or  Pbycoxanlhinc.  One  of  the  most  prominent  pccii- 
liArJtics  of  the  Diatoms  consists  io  their  silicitied  cclUwall  being  composed  of  two 
separated  halves  or  valves  of  unequal  age,  of  which  the  older  one  is  pushed  on  to  the 
younger  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  When  the  cell  t)egins  to  divide,  the  valves  separate 
from  one  another,  and  after  the  division  of  the  contents  into  two  daughter-cells,  each 
of  them  forms  a  new  layer  on  their  plane  of  division  whicli  is  adjusted  by  its  tumed-in 
margin  (the  girdle)  to  the  girdle  of  the  old  valve  of  the  mother-cell ;  this  latter  extends, 
like  the  lid  of  a  box,  over  the  newly  formed  valve ;  and  the  two  valves  of  the  two 
daughter- cells  lie  next  one  another.  Since,  acconling  to  Pfitzer,  the  silicious  valves, 
which  also  contain  some  organic  matter,  do  not  grow,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  cells 
mtL'^t  always  become  smaller  from  generation  to  generation.  When  they  have  thus 
attained  a  certain  minimum  size,  large  cells,  the  Anxasporest  are  suddenly  formed;  the 
contents  of  the  small  cells,  leaving  the  silicious  valves  which  fall  away  from  one  another, 
increase  either  simply  by  growth  or  by  both  conjugation  and  growth.  After  this 
the  auxosporcs  surround  themselves  with  new  valves.  Since  the  large  auxospores  are 
of  somewhat  different  shape  to  their  smaller  mother-cells  and  primary  mother-cells, 
the  first  result  of  their  division  must  necessarily  be  cells  of  a  different  form  and  with 
unequal  halves,  as  in  the  Desmidiex  (Fig.  157).  The  origin  of  the  auxospores  has  been 
more  exactly  followed  out  only  in  a  few  cases.  It  would  appear  tliat  they  arc  formed 
in  very  different  ways,  from  two  or  from  one  mothcr-ccll,  simply  or  in  pairs,  with  or 
without  conjug.Uion;  they  arc  alike  only  in  so  far  that  their  size  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  the  mother-cell.  Diatoms  arc  found  in  enormous  numbers  at  the  bottom  both  of 
the  sea  and  of  fresh  water,  and  attached  to  the  submerged  parts  of  other  plants.  Besides 
the  ordinary  rotation  of  protoplasm  in  their  interior,  they  also  exhibit  a  creeping  motion 
by  means  of  which  they  crawl  over  hard  bodies  or  push  small  granules  along  their  surface. 
This  occurs  only  in  a  line  drawn  along  the  length  of  the  cell-wall,  in  which  Schultze  * 
supposes  crevices  or  holes  through  which  the  protoplasm  protrudes ;  and  this,  although 
not  yet  actually  seen,  probabl)^  occasions  the  creeping  motion. 

The  genus  Vaucheria'^  must  be  considered  somewhat  more  in  detail,  as  the  best- 
known  representative  of  a  larger  group,  the  Sipboneas,  which,  in  the  mode  of  growth  of 
their  thaltus,  are  nearly  related  to  the  Conjugate*,  but  wliose  mode  of  reproduction  is 
not  yet  sutliciently  known.  The  thallus  of  Vaucheria  consists  of  a  single  sac-like  cell, 
variously  branched,  often  -jcvenal  inches  or  a  foot  long,  containing  no  nucleus,  and 
developing  on  damp  shady  eartli  or  in  water.  The  fi.xcd  end  is  hyaline  and  branched  in 
a  wavy  manner;  the  tree  part  contains  within  the  thin  cell-wall  a  layer  of  protoplasm 
rich  in  chlorophyll-grains  and  drops  of  oil,  and  enclosing  the  large  sap-cavity.  This  part 
of  the  thallus  fonrus  one  or  more  main  branches  or  stems  which  again  branch  beneath 
their  growing  point  (/);  only  in  V.  tubcroia  the  branching  is  also  dichotomous;  though 
commencing  monopodially  the  lateral  branches  often  dcvclope  sympodially.  Besides  the 
occasional  multiplication  by  the  separation  of  branches  or  the  regeneration  of  separated 
pieces  of  the  thallus,  reproduction  is  also  brought  about  by  asexual  spores  and  by  sexually 
produced  oospores,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  a  long  series  of  asexual  generation  usually 
proceeds  from  the  latter,  until  at  last  sexual  plants  arise  from  asexual  spores ;  but  the  sexual 
genenition  can  also  produce  spores  as  well  as  oospores.  The  spores  may  be  produced 
in  very  different  ways,  from  the  simple  detaching  of  the  end  of  a  branch  to  tlie  fonnation 
of  zoospores.  In  T.  tu6eroja  lateral  branches  [sometimes  also  forked  branches)  swell  up 
to  a  considerable  size  through  becoming  filled  with  cell -contents,  separate  at  the  base,  and 
put  out  one  or  more  germinating  tubes.  In  r.  grmimita  the  end  of  a  branch  swells  up  to 
an  oval  shape;  its  accumulated  contents  become  separated  by  a  septum ;  it  contmcts,  and 


•  [Sec  Pop.  Sci.  RCT.  1866,  p.  395.] 

*  Pringshcim,  Utbcr  HcfruclUitng  und  Kclinung  dcr  Algen.  Ilerlin  1855,  and  Jahrbuch  fiir 
wisMii.  Uol.  II.  p.  470.— Sdiettk,  Wiir/burj.tr  Vcrbandl.  vol.  VTll.  p.  135. — Vit^U,  Jahrbucli  fUr 
wuaeu.  lioU  V.  p.  la;. — Woronin,  liyt,  Zciig.  (869,  00^9,  to. 
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forms  a  cell-wall  of  its  own.  These  spores  do  not  fall  out ;  they  either  become  freed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  sporangium -wall,  or  they  fall  olT  together  with  the  s|K»rangium; 
some  days  after  their  formation  they  put  out  one  or  two  germinating-tubes.  The  spores 
of  r.  bamata  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  after  their  formation  the  sporangium 
splits  at  its  apex,  the  spore  slips  out  with  a  jerk  and  remains  at  rest,  to  germinate  the 
next  night.  I  n  several  other  species  (as  T.  tejsWj,  sericea,  and  pUobtiloiiirj)  true  z(x>spores 
arc  formed.  The  preparations  for  them  are  similar  to  those  in  the  last  case;  but  the 
contents  of  the  branch  which  has  swollen  into  a  /oosporangium  do  not  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  cell-wall,  but  contract,  showing  in  the  interior  one  or  more  vacuoli,  and 
then  escape  as  a  naked  cell  from  a  fissure  at  the  apex  of  the  branch  (Fig.  158,  ^,  j/). 
The  escaped  primordial  cell  contains  numerous  grains  oT  chlorophyll  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  colourless  protoplasm,  and  is  everywhere  covered  by  delicate  densely  crowded 
short  cilia.  Their  %ibratilc  motion  causes  a  movement  of  the  large  ellipsoidal  zoospore 
(as  much  as  |mni.  long)  about  its  longer  axis,  which  sometimes,  however,  (as  in 
/■',  sericeaj')  lasts  only  for  i  to  ij  minute.     In  T.  jcssUij  the  rotation  begins,  as  I  have 


FTC.  t^^yMltchtrm  Mttitit  (X  abott  jg^ 

distinctly  seen,  during  the  escape  from  the  sporangium;  and  if  the  opening  is  loo  small, 
the  zoospore  splits  into  two  pieces;  both  become  rounded  off;  the  outer  piece  rotates 
and  swims  out,  while  the  inner  piece  rotates  within  the  sporangium.  As  soon  as  the 
zoospores  come  to  rest,  the  cilia  disappear,  and  a  cellulose-wall  is  produced  (Fig.  158,  B). 
The  formation  of  the  zoosporangia  generally  begins  in  the  night;  the  spores  escape  in 
the  morning,  and  their  germination  commences  the  next  night.  The  spore  puts  out 
eitlier  only  one  or  two  tubes  (C,  /)),  or  it  forms  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time  a 
root-like  organ  of  attachment  (£,  f*,  w).  The  Sexuai  Reproduction  is  brought  about  by 
oogonia  (female  cells)  and  antheridia  (male  cells).  Both  originate  as  twig-like  protuber- 
ances from  a  branch  or  stem  (Fig.  159,  A,  B),  sometimes  even  on  the  germinating  tube 
of  the  zoospore  (Fig.  1 58,  F,  cy,  h).  All  the  species  of  Vaucheria  are  monoecious,  and  the 
two  kinds  of  sexual  organs  are  mostly  found  very  near  together.  The  Antberidia  usually 
arise '  as  the  tenninal  cell  of  a  branch  by  its  trans\'crsc  division,  and  contain  very  Uttle 

'  In  the  Vaucheria  synamdra  discovered  by  Woronin  living  in  brackish  water  1-7  small  horns 
(antheridia)  arise  on  the  large  ovoid  terminal  cell  of  a  two-celled  branch  (Hot.  Zcitg.  1S69,  nos.  9,  to). 
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6r  no  chlorophyll  (Fip.  1 59,  B,  n).  Kmm  one  [wrt  of  the  protoplasm  of  this  anlhcridiiim- 
ccil  arc  formed  the  numerous  «pcrmalo2oids,  very  small  long  bodies  with  two  cilia  (/>). 
In  several  species  the  antheridia  are  ciin-ed  like  honis  (K.  jfjiiVu,  geminata^  and 
tfrrejtrh);  in  Others  thcy  are  straight  (P.  sericca)  or  curved  sacs  (r.  facbyAcrma),  The 
Oogoniti  arise  near  the  antheridia  as  thick  protuberances  (Fig.  159,  jf,  B,  og)  filled  with 
oil  and  chlorophyll.  Thcy  swell  up  into  an  ovoid  form  (usually  oblique),  and  finally 
the  dense  contents  are  separated  by  a  septum  from  the  base  of  the  branch  {F,  0//^). 
The  green  and  granular  mass  collects  in  the  centre  of  the  oogonium;  colourless  proto- 
plasm accunuilatci   at   its   mouth,   and  withdraws  from  the  cell-wall ;    the  cell-wall 


#0 


FiC  tyt^famrherfa  mtn'hM;  j<.J  origin  nf  the  anlherfclinni*  nn  Wie  hT»nch*.*tnl  of  IhfOgolthMltyf  C  Miopen  lyjc*'"'"'" 
vftlwIUnc  adrnitoramcUMCe  i/;  /J  •pr«inari«n»rf*;  B  XVk  tpermMoKiltU  CoUectcd  it  the  moilth  of  tiM  OQgunlumi  F,a  in  emp'T 
>MlV*Mtmii ;  »tf  tbc  ocrtftorc*  In  the  oogmlunt  (.f ,  B.  B,  F  from  iwlurc.  C,  D  after  Prtn^^iclin). 

suddenly  opens  and  swells  up  into  a  jelly,  and  at  this  moment  the  contents  arc  trans- 
formed into  an  oosphcre,  contracting  at  the  same  time.  In  some  species  (as  V.  sesiUis) 
a  colourless  drop  of  mucilage  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  (C,  //].  At  the  same  time 
that  the  oogonium  opens,  the  anthcridium  also  bursts  and  allows  the  spcrmatozoids 
to  escape;  these  press  through  the  thin  mucilage,  on  which  they  collect  {E\  reach 
the  oosphcre,  mingle  with  it,  and  disappear.  The  oospliere  appears  then  to  assume 
at  once  a  sharp  outline,  and  a  double  rcll-wall  may  soon  also  be  detected.  The 
oosphere  has  transfi>nned  Itself  into  an  oospore ;  its  chlorophyll  assumes  a  red  or 
brown-rcil  colour,  and  the  cell-wall  Diickcns,  so  that  three  bycrs  may  generally  be 
distinguished  in  it  (Fig,  159,  /\  osp,  the  oospore  in  the  oogonium).  The  formation  of 
the  of>gonia  and  antheridia  begins  in  the  evening,  and  is  completed  the  next  morning  ; 
fertilisation  is  accomplished  between  10  and  \  in  the  day. 

I  n  their  processes  of  vegetation  several  other  genera  approach  very  near  to  Vauchcria, 
especially  Botrydium.  The  young  plant  is  (according  to  A,  Braun :  Rejuvenescence, 
p.  ia8)  a  spherical  Protococcus-Iikc  cell ;  subsequently  a  hyaline  prolongation  is  formed 
below  which  branches  like  a  rot)t  and  penetrates  the  earth,  while  the  upper  part  swells  up 
into  an  ovoid  vesicle,  in  which  the  protoplasm  fonns,  with  the  chlorophyll-grains,  a 
parietal' layer.     From  this  arise,  after  the  growth  is  matured,  a  number  of  zoospores 
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which  are  sel  free  by  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  becoming  gelatinous  and  finaUy  de- 
llqwesfing.  Th«  is  evidently  a  more  simple  mode  of  growth  than  that  of  Vaucheria. 
A  higher  degree  of  branching  than  in  this  latter  is  found  in  Bryopsis,  which  is  also 
unicellular.  This  genus  also  forms  on  one  side  root-like  organs  of  attachment,  on  the 
other  upright  much-branched  stems  (several  inches  in  height)  with  unlimited  apical 
growth ;  small  branches  with  limited  apical  growth  are  formed  on  them  in  two  rows 
or  spirally,  which  clothe  the  stem  lilce  leaves,  and  after  they  have  detached  them- 
selves from  it,  fall  off";  while  in  them  are  formed  the  numerous  motile  zoospores'. 
(A,  Braun,  /.  c.)  The  branching  of  a  single  large  cell  is  carried  still  further  in  the 
gpnus  Caulerpa,  which  forms  creeping  stems  growing  at  the  apex  with  descending 
branched  rhizoids  and  ascending  leaf-like  branches'.  The  growth  of  a  unicellular  thallus 
takes  place  in  still  another  manner  in  Acetabularia.  Here  the  plant,  one  or  tv>o  inches 
high,  has  the  form  of  a  slender  Hymenomycctous  Fungus,  the  stem  of  which  forms  a 
rhizoid  below  and  bears  a  pileus  above,  consisting  of  a  disc  of  closely  crowded  rays, 
which  arc  themselves  radial  branches  of  the  stem.  This  ends  above  in  the  form  of  a 
boss  ;  at  the  base  of  the  radial  branches  surrounding  the  boss  stands  a  circle  of  umbel- 
latcly  branched  articulated  hairs.  In  the  rays  of  the  pileus  are  formed  the  asexual  spores 
(the  cell-sap  contains  inuline).  Finally  UJotea  cjatllformis  must  t>e  mentioned  here. 
This  species  forms  a  stalked  leaf-like  thallus,  the  stalk  J  inch,  the  thallus  from  {  inch 
to  a  inches  long  and  broad,  its  thickness  from  yihr  to  gW  line.  As  seen  externally  it 
seems  to  consist  of  a  cellular  tissue,  in  reality  it  is  composed  of  a  regular  collocation 
of  branched  sacs,  which,  forming  two  cortical  and  one  medullary  layer,  are  all  ramifica- 
tions of  one  cell  (Nageli,  Ncucre  Algcnsystcmc,  p.  177J*. 

The  FuCACK-C  comprise,  in  the  narrow  liniit.alion  proposed  by  ThuretV  a  few 
genera  of  large  marine  Algac,  the  thallomes  of  which,  often  many  feet  long,  have  a 
greenish-brown  colour  and  a  cartilaginous  consistency.  They  are  fixed  to  stones  or  other 
bodies  by  a  branched  attachment -disc.  The  thallomes  branch  dichotomously,  and  the 
further  development  is  also  frequently  forked,  but  in  other  cases  sympodial,  as  in 
Fig.  160.  1  he  ramifications,  irrespectively  of  Uter  displacements,  all  lie  in  one 
plane. 

The  tissue  consists  at  the  surface  of  small  closely-crowded  cells ;  in  the  interior  it  is 
laxer,  and  the  elongated  cells  arc  often  connected  into  articulated  threads.  The  cell-walls 
often  consist  of  two  clearly  distinct  layers,  an  inner  thin,  firm,  com|iact  layer,  and  an 
outer  gelatinous  one,  capable  of  swelling  greatly  in  water,  which  fills  up  the  interstices  of 
the  cells,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  structureless  '  intercellular  substance*; 
it  is  clearly  the  cause  of  the  slimy  character  which  the  Fucaceac  assume  after  lying  for 
some  time  in  fresh  water.  The  granular  cell-contents  have  been  but  little  investigated ; 
they  appear  to  be  mostly  brown,  but  contain  chlorophyll  which  is  concealed  by  other 
colouring  materials ;  from  dead  plants  cold  fresh  water  extracts  a  buff-coloured  sub- 
stance*.  The  tissue  often  becomes  hollowed  out  internally  into  large  cavities  containing 


•  N'igcli,  Nencre  Algcnsystcme.     Ncucnburg.  1867. 

•  Zeitfichrift  fur  wissensch.  Bot.  von  KAgeH  o.  Schleiden,  1844, 1.  p.  134  et  seq. 

•  [The  remarkable  fo&sil  plant  from  Canada  of  Devonian  age,  Prototaxites  togani,  wns  probably 
■n  enormous  Siphonaceous  Algn ;  see  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dycr,  Joum.  of  Bot.  1871.  p-  352,  and 
Camitbers,  Monthly  Micros.  Jonm.  187J,  p.  160. — Eo.] 

•  G.  Thurct,  Ann,  dcs  Sd.  Nat.  II.  1854,  p.  197. 

■  In  a  recent  paper  (Coraptcs  Rcndus  dc  TAcad.  dcs  Sci.  Feb.  22,  1869)  Millardet  showc<l  thai 
fiom  quicklydried  and  palvcrired  Fucacc^e  an  olive-green  extract  is  obtained  by  alcohol,  which, 
Eboken  up  with  double  its  volume  of  benzine  and  then  allowed  to  settle,  produces  on  upper  green 
layer  of  benzine  containing  the  chlorophyll,  while  the  lo^er  alcoholic  layer  is  yellow  and  contains 
phycoxanlhinc.  Thin  sections  of  the  thalUis.  completely  cxlxncted  with  alcohol,  contain  ako  a 
rcddtsli-brown  substance  which  in  fresh  cells  adherer  tu  the  clilorophyll-gntins.  and  can  be  extracted 
by  cold  water,  more  easily  when  the  dried  Fucus  has  been  previously  pulvcrzed.     Millardet  calls 


air  which  are  forced  outwards  and  serve  us  swimming  bladders.  The  thallus  has  nut, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  further  minutely  examined;  tlie  outer  conformation  especially 
has  been  but  little  investigated  from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  (CX  Niigeli,  Neucrc 
Algensysteme.) 

The  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  is  far  better  known  through  the  labours  of  Thuret 
and  Pringsheim.     The  anthcridia  and  oogonia  are  formed  in  spherical  hollows  (Con- 


Ftu  tto.—Fnruj  //ji/jvur/H/  (aflcr  Thuret) :  A  cml  of  one  pX  lh«  Uryvr  braocbes  (ntiinl  lUtf) :  //*  fertfc  limnchlcU ; 
jrtrwMvcrM:«ecUufl(ir«rrcef>ucIfl;  i/ the  lurrountlinif  cpidiniat  Umm  i  •  Uw  iMk*  pn^cctillC  frvn  the  Runtllt  ttata%  a 
Uw  islcruM- ;  t  oo(wnU,  t  tnUtM-UlU  (cf.  Fig.  a,  p.  j). 

ccptacles)  which  make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  and  densely  crowded  at  the 
ends  of  the  longer  forked  branches  or  of  lateral  shoots  of  |>ecultar  form.  These  re- 
ceptacles arc  not  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  but  as  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face which  become  walled  in  by  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  so  overgrown  that  at 
length  only  a  narrow  channel  remains,  opening  outwards.  The  layer  of  cells  which 
clothes  the  hollow  is  thus  a  continuation  of  the  external  epidermal  layer  of  the  thallus; 
and  since  the  filaments  which  produce  the  anthcridia  and  oogonia  sprout  from  it,  these 
latter  are,  morphologically,  trichomcs.  Some  species  are  moncecious,  i.  e.  both  kinds 
of  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  the  same  receptacle,  as  in  fucuj  platycarpm  (Fig. 
160);  others  arc  dioecious,  the  receptacles  of  one  plant  containing  only  oogonia,  those 
of  another  plant  only  antheridia  (r.  g.  Fucm  xvjifu/osiUt  terrattUt  and  nodoJtit^  Himaatbalia 


this  nddiah-brown  substance  phycophxine.  (Compftre  further  the  interesting  treatise  of  RosanoR^ 
Ofasenmttons  sur  les  fonciions  ct  les  proprii^K'';  Hes  pigments  de  divetsrs  Algucs.  in  Mtoolrcs  de  la 
SodAi  dci  Sci,  Nat.  dc  Cherbourg,  vol.  X  III.  1867 ;  and  Askcntsy.  Bot.  Zeitg.  00. 47,  1869.)  [See 
also  S^by,  Froc  Roy.  Soc.  1873.  vol, XXI.  pp.445,  454,  461,] 
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hrra}.  A  nnmbcr  of  hairs  which  ^^row  in  Ihc  receptacles  among  the  sexual  organs 
long,  slender,  articuLitcd,  but  unbr.inched,  and  project  in  F,  p!iitycorpiu  ojt  of  the  mouth 
of  the  receptacle  in  the  form  of  tufts  (Fig.  i6o,  B).  The  Aiubentiia  arc  produced  as 
lateral  ramiticalions  of  branched  hairs.  Kach  anlhcridium  consists  of  a  thin-walled  oval 
ceil,  the  protoplasm  of  which  splits  up  into  numerous  small  spcrmalozoids;  these  are 
pointed  at  one  end,  each  furnished  \\ith  two  motile  cilia;  in  the  interior  they  contain  a 
red  point.  The  formation  of  the  Oogoniunt  begins  with  the  papillose  swelling  of  a 
parietal  cell  of  tlie  receptacle ;  the  papilla  is  separated  off  by  a  septum,  and  divides, 
as  it  grows  in  length,  into  two  ceils,  a  lower,  the  pedicel-cell,  and  an  upper,  which 
forms  the  oogonium  ;  this  swells  up  into  a  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  form  and  becomes 
filled  with  dark  protoplasm.  This  protoplasm  of  the  oogonium  remains  undivided  in 
some  genera  (Pycnophycus,  Himanthalia,  Cystoscira,  Halidrys),  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  oogonium  thus  form  an  oosphere;  in  others  (Pelvetia)  it  splits  into  two,  four 
[Oxotbtillh  vuJgarij),  or  eight  pieces  (Fwcas).   Fertilisation  takes  place  outside  the  recep- 


FlC  ifc.— fwfiw  vtHm/ainr  (iftcr  ThurrtI ;  .■!  n  Ki 
Cl|>aft«r  thec'vritcntc  tuw  rtUdlciI  Into  rluhc  iMirri'iiii  {•■■ 
etcafw  at  the  ■•■»|ihr(c  ;  tltr  iiicmbraiie  ^a^  tM«  bunt ;  t ' 
u  ItUMT  later  of  ib«  <cJl-«aU  of  (he  t»»^uiiluni ;  ///  i> 
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tacles.  The  oospheres  arc  expelled,  surrounded  by  an  inner  membrane  of  the  oogonium, 
and  escape  through  the  opening  of  the  receptacle ;  the  antheridia  at  the  same  time 
become  detached,  and  collect  in  numbers  before  the  mouth  of  the  receptacle  when  the 
fertile  branches  are  lying  outside  the  water  in  moist  air.  When  they  again  come  into 
contact  with  the  sea-water,  the  antlieridia  open  and  allow  the  spermatozoids  to  escape, 
the  oospheres  at  the  same  time  escaping  from  the  envelope  which  still  surrounds  them,  and 
which  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  separated  layers  (Fig.  i6i,  //).  The  spcrmatozoids 
collect  in  numbers  around  the  oospheres,  become  firmly  attached  to  them,  and  when 
their  number  is  sufficiently  great,  their  movement  becomes  so  energetic  that  they  impart 
to  the  very  large  oosphere  to  which  they  are  attached  a  rotatory  motion  which  lasts  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Whether  the  spcrmato/^ids  force  themselves  into  the  oosphere 
Thurct  leaves  undecided ;  but  analogy  with  the  processes  obsened  l)y  Pringshcim  in 
Vaueheria  and  CEdogonium  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  one  or  several  of  them  mingle 
their  sul)stancc  v^ith  that  of  the  naked  ball  of  protoplasm.  A  i-hort  time  aflcr  these  pn» 
cesses  are  compU-ted,  the  fertilised  oosphere  or  oospore  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall, 
fixes  itself  to  some  Innly  or  other,  and  begins,  without  any  period  of  rest,  to  germinate,  and. 
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len^lhcning  at  ihc  same  time,  undergoes  first  of  all  a  transverse  division  l"f)Howed  hy 
numerous  other  divisions.  Tlie  mass  ol"  lisiiuc  thus  lonned  puis  out  from  the  pari  on 
which  it  rests  a  root-like  hyaline  organ  of  attachment,  while  the  thick  free  end  fonns  the 
growing  apex  (Kig.  i6i^  ir).  The  development  of  a  fertile  thallus  from  the  o^^spore 
has  not  yet  been  observed ;  and  the  whole  cycle  of  forms  of  the  Fucaccfe  has  there- 
fore not  yet  been  certainly  determined  *. 

The  CEdogonieee '  include  at  present  only  the  two  genera  (Edogonium  and  Bulbo- 
charte,  a  few  species  of  which  are  common  in  stagnant  fresh  water,  fixed  by  an  organ  of 
attachment  at  the  lower  end  to  solid  bodies,  mostly  the  submcrge<l  parts  of  other  pbnts. 
The  thallus  consists  of  unbranched  (CEdogonimn)  or  branched  (Bulbochattc)  rows  of 
cells,  which  multiply  by  intercalary  growth,  while  the  terminal  cells  readily  elongate 
into  hyaline  bristles.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  cylindrical  cells  is  caused  by  the 
formation  v(  an  annular  cushion  of  cellulose  inside  the  cell,  close  beneath  its  upper 
septum;  the  cell-wall  niptures  at  this  place  circularly;  the  ring  of  cellulose  then 
stretches,  and  a  broad  transverse  zone  is  thus  intercalated  in  the  wall  of  the  cell.  The 
process  is  constantly  repeated  immediately  beneath  the  older  very  short  upper  piece 
of  the  cell,  so  that  these  pieces,  forming  small  projections,  give  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  cell  the  appearance  of  consisting  of  caps  placed  one  over  another,  while  the 
lower  end  of  the  cells  appears  to  be  enclosed  in  a  long  sheath  (the  lower  old  piece 
of  cell-wall).  This  lower  pari  of  an  elongated  cell  is  always  separated  by  a  septum  from 
the  upper  cap-bearing  piece  (Fig.  17,  p.  22).  In  Bulbochste  the  growth  of  all  the 
shoots,  even  of  the  first  which  proceed  from  the  spores,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
cell-multiplication,  is  limited  to  the  division  of  their  basal  cell;  so  that  the  cells  of  each 
sh<M>t  must  be  considered  at  the  same  time  as  basal  cells  of  the  lateral  shoot  which 
stands  upon  them.  The  cells  contain  chlorophyll-grains  and  nuclei  in  a  parietal  layer 
of  protoplasm.  The  Reproduction  of  the  CEdogoniex  takes  place  by  asexual  swarm- 
spores  and  by  oospores  produced  sexually.  Both  are  formed,  like  the  spennatozoids, 
in  the  cells  of  the  filaments.  An  alternation  of  gencrafions  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  From  the  oospores  which  have  remained  at  rest  for  a  considerable 
period  several  (usually  four)  swann-sporcs  arc  immediately  formed,  which  produce 
asexual,  i.  e,  swarm- spore-forming  plants,  from  which  again  similar  ones  proceeil,  until 
the  series  of  them  is  closed  by  a  sexual  generation  (with  formation  of  oospores);  but 
the  sexual  plants  produce  swarm-spores  as  well.  The  sexual  plants  are  either  monoecious 
or  direcious ;  in  many  species  the  female  plant  produces  peculiar  swarm-spores  (Andro- 
spores),  out  of  which  proceed  very  small  male  plants  (dwarf  males).  Several  generative 
cycles  or  only  one  may  be  completed  in  a  vegetative  period.  The  Sivamt'spore  is 
formed  in  an  ordinary  cell  of  the  filament  (sometimes  even  in  the  first  cell,  Fig.  162,^6)  by 
the  contraction  of  its  whole  protoplasmic  substance;  it  becomes  free  from  the  mother- 
cell,  the  cell-wall  splitting  by  a  transverse  slit  into  two  very  unequal  halves  (as  in  the 
division  of  the  cells)  (Fig.  i6i,  y/,  Bj  E).  It  is  at  first  still  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  mem- 
brane, which  however  it  also  breaks  through.  The  swarm-spore  is  encircled  at  its  hyaline 
end — the  anterior  end  during  the  swanning — by  a  crest  of  numerous  cilia.  This  end 
lie*  laterally  in  the  mother-cell,  and,  after  the  movement  ends,  becomes  the  lower 
attached  end  which  grows  out  into  a  rhizoid.  The  direction  of  growth  of  tlie  new 
plant  is  thus  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  mother-cell.  The  Sperfnato7,oids  are  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  swarm-spores,  but  much  smaller  (Fig.  163.  /),«);  their  motion, 
due  to  a  crest  of  cilia,  is  also  similar.  The  uiOther-ccUs  of  the  spermatozoids 
are  cells  of  the  filament,  but  shorter  and  not  so  rich  in  chlorophyll  as  the  vegetative 


>  [Thurel  divided  the  olive-coloured  sen-wc«l»  (Mclanosporew)  into  two  groups,  of  which  ihc 
►rwe  (Ijiminaria,  &c)  «re  distinguished  by  pobsessiug  zoospores,  the  Fucacc*  being  dcsti- 
'thcm.— Ed.l 

•  iVing-lu'iin,  M"  ircii  in  Jahrb.  f«r  wiwcn.  Bot.  vol.  1.    [Ann.  dcs  ScL 

Nat  1856.  vol  V.  p   ;,  May.  Nat,  Jlist.  1858,  vol.  1.  pp.  39-39] 
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cells;  they  lie  either  singly  or  in  groups  (sometimes  as  many  as  twelve)  above  one  another 
in  the  fiLimcnt-  In  most  species  each  mother-cell  of  this  description  (anthcndium- 
cell)  divides  into  two  equal  special  ni other-cells,  each  of  which  produces  a  spermato- 
zoid ;  they  escape  by  the  splitting  of  the  mother-cell  (as  in  the  case  of  the  zoospores) 
(Fig,  i6j,  D),  The  androspores  from  which  the  dwarf  male  plants  arise  are  produced 
from  roothcr-cells  similar  to  those  which  give  birth  to  the  spermatoxoids  (without 
formation  of  special  moUier-cells).  After  swarming  they  fix  themselves  to  a  definite 
part  of  the  female  plant,  on  or  near  the  oogonium,  and  after  germination  produce  at 
once  the  anlheridium-ccUs,  and  in  them  the  spcrroatozoids  (Fig.  163,  ^,  B,  m,  m).    The 
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Fig.  ifio.— Devdofmcnt  of  the  tmarm-^Mna  of 

tnm  ••  older  AUnent ;  C  free  iwanD^pixv  in 
■oOsni  />  ciOBVDcaccsiett  ol  Its  KwintoWb»i 
M  m  »vww4|mt«  romed  eul  of  iIm  mttf  CMh 
ban  ar  ■  cvnteBtteg  ptMt  ( A  jootu 


FtC.  t6n.—A  fJldifimtum  rifiafum  tva$i^  nkMle  part  of  •  : 
wtth  an  antJieniJIuni  (m)  «  thr  upper  end.  ud  two  fgrfltwd  Mgeaia  Ml  t>7 
the  dwMtl  Rtair  plant  a« ;  fi  on^nniuBi  M  the  nnraent  of  fartfltaathja ;  «  Ac 
oaspberc^  m  the  aperawlttKuil  Id  the  act  of  fbrd&t  in  «nr  b»,  m  dwvf  »*ie 
plMit:  C  n|>e  eosporet  if  piece  of  (be  omIc  UuaeM  of  o.  ^mfiJifmr^-m, 
*  tpenoainocddi.  E  brvxh  of  a  h)rbcraai«i1  plant  of  BtM^kttt*  imtn  m^m. 
vtik  oae  oofaahiB  stiO  costalabiff  a  •pare,  aaothcr  in  ittc  a<t  of  aUowtac  U 
10  caca^;  la  the  h»ver  part  aa  csf^  oecoahuB  F  tht  fnar 
ramlUac  from  an  ooaporc;  G 
(■ftctf  PriBCiheim). 


Oogomum  is  always  developed  from  the  upper  datighter-ccH  of  a  vegetative  cell  of  the 
filament  which  has  just  divided,  and  immediately  after  the  division  swells  up  into  a 
spherical  or  ovoid  form.  In  Bulbochaete  the  oogonium  is  always  the  lowest  cell  of  a 
fertile  branch.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  law  of  growth  above-mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
the  mother-cell  of  a  branch  fulfils  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  its  basal  cell ;  the 
oogonium  of  Bulbochxte  is  never  the  first  cell  of  a  bninch,  since  this  is  always  developed 
as  a  bristle.  The  oogonium  l>ecomes  at  first  more  completely  filled  with  contents 
than  the  remaining  cells ;  immediately  l>efore  fertilisation  the  protoplasm  contracts  and 
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forms,  as  in  Vauchcria,  the  oosphere,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
arc  densely  crowded.  The  part  of  the  oosphcre  which  faces  the  opening  of  the 
oogonium  consists  simply  of  hyaline  protoplasm.  The  opening  of  the  oogonium  is 
produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some  species  of  CEdogonium  and  all  of  Buibochxte  its 
wall  has  an  oval  hole  in  its  side,  out  of  which  the  colourless  part  of  the  oosphere 
protrudes  iu  the  fonii  of  papilla?,  and  takes  up  the  spennatozoids.  In  some  species 
of  CEdogonium  (Fig.  163,  A^  fl),  on  the  other  h;md,  the  oogonium-cell  splits,  as 
when  the  swann-spores  are  escaping ;  and  the  otherwise  straight  row  of  cells  of  the 
filament  thus  appears  as  if  broken  at  this 
spot.  In  the  lateral  crevice  appears  some 
colourless  mucilage,  which  the  observer 
can  actually  see  take  the  form  of  an  open 
beak-hkc  canaJ  t^'ig.  i6}f£,  »),  through 
which  the  spermatozoid  enters.  Jt  mixes 
with  the  hyaline  part  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  oosphere  while  it  melts  away.  Imme- 
diately after  fertilisation  the  oosphere  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  membrane,  which  after- 
wards, like  its  contents,  assumes  a  brown 
colour;  but  in  Bulbocha'te  the  contents  of 
the  oospore  thus  formed  is  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour.  The  oaspore  remains  enclosed 
in  the  membrane  of  the  oogonium,  which 
separates  from  the  neighlwuring  cells  of  the 
Hlamcnt  and  falls  to  the  ground,  where  the 
oosjxjre  passes  its  period  of  rest.  Wlien  it 
awakes  to  new  activity,  the  oospore  docs 
not  itself  grow  into  a  new  plant;  but  in 
Bulbochite,  where  this  process  has  been 
observed,  its  contents  divide  into  four 
swarm-spores,  which  escape  together  with 
the  inner  skin  of  the  oospore,  and  after 
this  latter  is  dissolved,  swim  about.  After 
becoming  stationarj-  each  grows  into  a  new 
plant'. 

The  ColoochsBtSB  3  are  small  (about 
1-2  mm.)  fresh-water  Alga:,  chlorophyll- 
green  and  constnicted  r>f  branched  rows 
of  cells,  attached  in  standing  or  slowly  run- 
ning water  to  the  submerged  parts  of  other 
plants  {e,g,  Equisetum),  and  forming  circu- 
lar closely-attached  or  cushion-like  discs 
Their    chlorophyll   assumes    the    form    of 

parietal  plates  or  of  larger  lumps ;  and  the  name  of  the  genus  Coleochiete  (sheath- 
hair)  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  certain  cells  of  the  ihallus  form  lateral 
colourless  bristles  tixed  in  narrow  sheaths  (Fig.  164,  A^  h).  If  the  phenomena  of 
growth  of  the  different  species  are  compared,  two  extreme  cases  are  seen,  united  by 


Flu.  i&t.— ,4  an  uc>u*l  plutof  C^MfJWMrM/MttOl'SBt* 
B  i.  plcti!  Iff  a  tlmrlor  ilUc ;  th«  letien  a-^  Indicate  Ibe  «uc- 
ccsUtc  dlchnhKiMus  branching  of  ibe  IcmUnal  cell*  (after 


'  [OoaferraooflB  are  a  group  of  green  fiUineDtous  Algie,  They  are  reproduced  by  zoospores 
(CUdophoni.  Chroolcpus').  Cohn  has  described  the  sexual  reproduction  of  Sph^mplta  annuUna  in 
Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  4lfa  scr.  vc»l.  V.  i8j6. — Ulvaoeo  agree  with  Confcrvncca-.  liul  «rc  expanded 
into  a  membTflne  (forming  a  lube  in  Enteromorpha)  and  are  not  filamctitotis.  They  arc  only  known 
to  be  propagated  by  zoospore&.-»ED.] 

'  Piui£ibeiin  in  Jahrbucb  fiir  wissexucluiUichc  BotanDt.  vol  TT  p  1. 
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transitional  forms.  The  one  extreme  is  formed  by  C.  M-vergens^  which,  as  it  devcl 
from  the  spore,  produces  first  of  all  creeping  irregularly  branched  articulated  Ihre 
from  which  spring  a^sceading  articulated  branches  which  are  also  irregularly  branched ; 
the  whole  thalUis  not  assuming  anj-  definite  form.  In  C  ^u/T'/na/a,  on  the  contrary,  the 
thallus  forms  u  hemispherical  cushion ;  tlie  ccUular  filaments  which  are  the  result  of  germi- 
nation branch  somewhat  irregularly  in  one  plane^  but  form  something  of  a  disc ;  from 
theui  rise  up  ascending  articulated  branches,  which  again  branch  and  form  the  cushion. 
In  the  following  species  no  ascending  branches  are  formed,  but  those  which  cling  to 
their  support  form  a  more  or  less  reguLir  disc.  In  C  irregularis  this  takes  place  by  irre- 
gular ramifications  which  lie  in  one  plane  gradually  fiUing  up  all  the  interstices,  till  an 
almost  uninterrupted  layer  of  cells  is  obtained.  In  C.  soluta  (Fig.  164),  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dichotomous  ramification  commences  in  the  two  first  daughter-cells  of  the  ger- 
minating spore,  with  corresponding  cell-division  of  such  a  nature  that  even  at  a  i-ery 
early  period  a  close  disc  of  radial  forked  branches  is  formed,  which  either  Ue  loosely  or 
are  closely  crowded  side  by  side.  While  in  the  species  already  named  the  branches  arise 
laterally  from  cells,  but  never  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch,  in  C.  soluta  we  have  the 
first  instance  of  dichotomy  in  the  regular  disc-shaped  centrifugal  growth ;  a  pn>cesa 
which  attains  the  highest  development  in  C.  scutata.  In  this  species  the  first  cells  which 
result  from  germination  remain  from  the  first  united  laterally  and  do  not  form  isolated 
branches ;  the  circular  disc,  when  once  formed,  continues  to  grow  by  increase  of  its 
circumference,  the  marginal  cells  dividing  by  radial  and  tangential  walls.  This  mode 
of  growth  may  be  referred  fundamentally  to  the  law  that  the  first  twigs  united  laterally 
grow  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  radial  direction,  and  then  become  divided  by  septa 
(in  this  case  tangential);  while  the  broadening  of  the  terminal  cell  of  each  radial  row 
corresponds  with  the  succeeding  radial  division  of  a  dichotomy.  The  law  which  prevails 
in  tlie  species  already  mentioned,  that  only  the  tenninal  cell  of  a  branch  is  divided  by 
septa,  is  exemplified  in  C.  scututa  by  U»e  marginal  cells  only  of  the  disc  being  divided 
by  tangential  walls. 

The  R^proJuriion  of  the  Coleochxtsp  is  brought  about  by  asexual  s\rarm-sporcs  and 
by  resting  oospores  produced  sexually.  The  oospores  do  not  at  once  produce  new 
plants,  but  several  swarm-spores ;  and  the  following  alternation  of  generations  takes 
place : — The  first  swarm-spores,  which  arise  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  the  com- 
mencement of  vegetation  from  the  cells  of  the  oogonia  of  the  previous  year,  produce 
only  asexual  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  only  such  as  can  form  swarm-spores.  Only 
aUer  a  scries  of  asexual  generations  var)'ing  in  length  docs  a  sexual  generation  arise, 
which  may  be  either  moncccious  or  dioKrious  according  to  the  species.  Fertilisation 
produces  oar  oospore  in  the  oogonia  which  clothe  themselves  with  a  peculiar  layer  of 
cortical  cells;  and  tliis  oospore  itself  again  dcvelopcs  into  a  parenchymatous  reproductive 
l)ody,  from  the  cells  of  which  the  first  swarm-spores  proceed  in  the  next  period  of 
vegetation  (Pringsheim).  The  swarm-spores  (Fig.  165,  D)  may  arise  in  all  the  vegetative 
cells  of  the  Coleochartsc ;  in  C.  pttivinatd  especially  from  the  terminal  cells  of  the 
branches ;  they  arc  always  formed  from  the  entire  contents  of  the  molher^cell,  and 
escape  through  a  round  hole  in  its  cell-wall. 

The  oogonium  is  always  the  tenninal  cell  of  a  branch,  and  hence  in  C.  jcuxata 
the  terminal-cell  of  a  nidlal  row  (Nageli).  The  peculiar  mode  of  its  development  is 
subject,  according  to  the  growtli  of  the  plant,  to  some,  though  subordinate,  modifi- 
cations. One  species,  C.  pulvi/iata  (Fig.  165),  may  first  of  all  be  examined  somewhat 
more  closely.  The  terminal  cell  of  a  branch  swells  up  and  at  the  same  time  elongates 
into  a  narrow  bag  (Fig.  165,  ^,  og,  to  the  left),  which  then  opens  {og",  to  the  right)  and 
exudes  a  colourless  mucilage.  The  protoplasm  of  the  swollen  part  which  contains 
chlorophyll  forms  the  oosphere  in  which  a  nucleus  is  visible.  The  antheridia  arc  formed 
at  the  same  time  in  adjoining  cells,  two  or  three  protuberances  (W,rtnJ  growing  out,  which 
become  separated  by  septa ;  each  of  the  cells  thus  formed,  which  h;ive  somewhat  the 
shape  of  a  flask,  is  an  antheridium  ;  its  entire  contents  form  a  spermatozoid  {z)  of  ov;i 
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shape  with  two  ^\\^'^  it  is  endowed  with  motion  like  a  swarm-spore,  but  its  entrance 
into  the  oogonium  has  not  yet  been  obsen'cd.  The  effect  of  fertilisation  is  seen  in 
thf  oogonium  by  its  contents  becoming  surrounded  with  a  membrane  of  its  own,  forming 
the  oospore.  This  now  grows  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  the 
corticai  layer  (r)  of  the  Oogonium  commences,  while  out  of  the  cells  that  support  it  pro- 
ceed branches  {AfOg")  which  cling  closely  to  it.  These  again  form  branches  which  also 
cling  closely  and  divide  transversely;  the  branchlcts  of  other  branches  also  ramify  (5); 
and  only  the  neck  of  the  oogonium  docs  not  become  covered  with  the  cortical  layer. 
All  this  happens  between  May  and  July;  later,  the  contents  of  the  remaining  cells  of 
the  plant  disappear,  and  the  walls  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  oogonium  assume  a  deep 


PlC  165. — .-f  \*MT%  ni  a  fotUe  tAklltik  of  Ct>Uo,Mit*r  /u^ittt/a  (K40>);  H  rips  uogonlun  rBcJw«il  la  Ih  tofUcal  Uyvf ; 
I    (WMih««unK  vr^vwuH).  Ill  lite  kcU»  vI  which  Uic  >wanu-3pofci  «i«  (umicd;    H  kwirtn-ipurc*  {ff-I?  x  ato)  (tftcr 

dark-brown  colour.  The  further  development  of  Uic  oospore  within  the  oogonium 
now  covered  with  its  cortical  byer  begins  only  in  the  next  spring;  a  parenchymatous 
tissue  is  formed  by  successive  bipartitions ;  the  cortical  layer  splits  and  is  thrown  off 
(Kig.  165,  C);  and  from  each  cell  arises  an  ordinary  swann-spore,  and  from  this  again  an 
asexual  plant.  C  icutata  (the  most  abnoniial  species)  deviates  from  these  processes 
only  so  far  that  in  it  the  oogonia  provided  with  their  conical  layer  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  disc,  and  the  antberidia  are  the  result  of  divisions  of  disc-cells  into  fours. 

The  Floride^  '  arc  a  group  of  Algi  of  extraordinarily  variable  form,  belonging, 
with  few  exceptions  (Batrachospermum,  Hildenbrandtia'),  to  the  sea.  In  the  normal 
condition  they  arc  f»f  a  red  or  violet  colour ;  the  green  colour  of  their  chlorophyll  is  con- 
cealed by  a  red  pigment',  soluble  in  cold  water.     They  are  further  distinguished  from 


^  Nilgcll  und  Cramer.  Pn-iiizcnphyb.  Uutcra.  Ziirich,  Heft  I.  1855;  Heft  IV.  1857.— Thunrt. 
Ann.  '.!f.-s  Sci.  Nftt.  1855.  Rcchcrclics  sur  b  fi'condation,  Ac, — rrin£shcim.  Uebcr  die  Kefruchtg.  u. 
K  I  Algcn,  Berlin   iBjj. — [Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1856,  vol.  IV.  pp.63,  124.]— Nigeli, 

S.  ^r  k.  baycr.  Akad.  Jcr  Wisscn. — Bomct  Aiid  Thiucl,  Ann.  des  .Sci.  Nat.  5th  scries, 

voL  VU.  1867. — Siditib  LauLach,  Hot.  Zeitg.  nus.  21.  aa,  iSft?. 

*  [Al«t  Ixniaueocc.x.  Sirodot.  Ann  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  jth  ser.  1873,  vol.  XVI. — Ed.] 

*  Ro&(uiofl'  extracted  the  red  colouring  matter  by  cold  water,  and  examined  it  accurately.  In 
txuun  camiitic-ied,  in  rdlei-tcd  rcddi^-yellow :  the  groins  of  chlorophyll  aUo  »how 
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olhcr  Algic  by  the  absence  of  ^pcrmatozoids  endowed  with  independent  motion,  and  by 
the  very  remarkable  female  apparatus  for  fertilisation,  which,  however,  in  its  simpler 
forms,  shows  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Coleochxtac. 

The  Tbal/uj  of  the  Klorideac  consists,  in  the  simplest  forms,  of  branched  rows  of  celb, 
which  elongate  by  apical  growth  and  transverse  division  of  their  apical  cell,  while  the 
branching  of  the  other  cells  not  unfrequently  developes  s>'mpodiaUy.  An  apparent 
formation  of  tissue  occurs  in  many  Ceramiacex  (C.  Cramer,  Phystolog.  u.  system. 
Untersuch.  iiber  die  Ceramiaceen,  Zurich  1863)  from  the  branches  growing  closely 
adpressed  to  their  mother-axes,  and  thus  surrounding  them  with  a  cortex,  reminding  one 
of  the  formation  of  the  cortex  in  Chara.  In  other  Florideic  the  thallomc  is  a  fiat  expan- 
sion of  cells,  but  often  consisting  of  several  layers;  in  some  (as  Hypoglossum  and  Deles- 
seria)  it  assumes  the  contour  of  stalked  leaves,  even  the  venation  being  represented;  in 
others  (e.g^  Spharrococcus  and  Gclidium)  it  consists  of  filiform  or  narrow  strap-shaped 
masses  of  tissue,  which  ramif)'  copiously,  so  that  the  whole  thallomc  often  presents 
the  most  beautiful  forms  (r.  j-.  Plocamium,  &c.}*  In  all  these  cases  Ntigcli  asserts 
(Neuere  Algensysteme,  p.  348)  that  apical  growth  takes  place  from  an  apical  cell  (in  Peb- 
sonclia  possibly  from  several).  In  the  simpler  forms  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  are 
formed  in  one  row  by  transverse  divisions,  in  others  in  two  or  three  rows  by  oblique 
walls.  One  group  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  species,  the  Mclobcsiacc* 
(RosanofT,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  de  Clierbourg,  vol.  XII.  1856)  forms  disc- 
like thallomes,  which  grow  centrifugally  at  the  circumference  and  arc  closely  attached 
to  the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  which  generally  consists  of  larger  Algx ;  they 
resemble  Cofeocbatt  scutata  in  their  size  and  mode  of  life,  but  tlieir  thallome  generally 
consists  of  several  layers,  and  the  cell-wall  is  encrusted  with  lime. 

The  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  take  the  form  of  Tetrasporej,  which  replace,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  swarm-spores  of  other  Algae,  but  are  not  endowed  with  motion,  and 
remind  one  in  some  respects  of  the  gemma  of  the  Hepaticae.  \S'hen  the  thallome  con- 
sists of  rows  of  cells,  the  Ictraspores  are  produced  in  the  apical  ceil  of  lateral  branches ; 
in  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  the  PhyllophoracciC,  according  to  Nageli)  they  lie  im- 
bedded in  the  tissue  of  the  thallome,  often  in  branches  of  peculiar  shape  and  densely  con- 
gregated in  great  numbers.  The  tetraspores  result  from  the  division  of  a  mother-cell, 
and  are  often  arranged  in  it  in  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron,  but  also  frequently  in  a  row, 
or  like  the  quadrants  of  a  sphere.  Sometimes  the  four  spores  are  replaced  by  only  one  or 
two,  rarely  by  more  than  four  (Nageli);  in  the  Nemalie®  they  are  altogether  wanting. 

The  sexual  organs,  Anthcridia  and  Trichogyncs,  arc  produced  on  other  plants  of  the 
same  species,  thus  pointing  to  an  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  sexual  plants  are 
frequently  dioecious. 

The  AntberiJia  arc  cither  single  cells  at  the  end  of  the  branches  which  consist  of  the 


fluorescence  if  left  behind  when  the  red  colouring  matter  (the  phycoer)'thrine)  hAS  escaped  from 
them  from  injury  to  the  cells;  the  whole  plant  also  remains  green  when  the  red  colouring  matter 
has  been  extracted  by  waler  or  destroyed  by  heat.  (Rosanoff  in  Coropt.  Rend.  April  9,  i866j. 
Besides  the  chlorophyll-grains  coloured  red  by  phyco'erythrinc,  Cohn  found  in  Bornctia  colourless 
crystalloids  of  an  albuminous  substance  which  are  coloured  a  beautiful  red  by  the  colouring  matter 
that  escapes  from  the  chlorophyll-grains  when  the  cells  arc  injured  or  killed.  (Schultze's  Arch,  far 
roikr.  AnaL  III.  p.  24.)  Cramer  had  previously  obscn'cd  crystalloidii  of  this  kind  in  Bomclia  which 
had  been  preser\xd  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  had  accurately  described  them ;  according 
to  him  they  are  partly  hexagonal,  partly  octahedral.  (Viertcljahrschr.  dcr  naturf.  Gcs.  in  Zurich,  VH.) 
Julius  Klein  (Flora,  no  11,  1H71)  found  colourless  crystalloids  in  Grtffithsia  barhaia  and  neapoIUana^ 
Qongoceras  ptUucidum,  and  CaUitknmnion  smtintidum ;  and  states  that  the  red  crystalloids  which  are 
also  found  outside  the  cell-cavity  only  appear  after  treatment  with  sodium  chloride,  alcohol,  or 
glycerine,  since  their  colourless  matrix  lakes  up  the  diffusible  red  colouring  matter  of  the  Florideae, 
On  Phycorrythrinc  see  Askenasy.  Bet.  Zcilg.  no.  30,  1867.  [Sorby.  Monthly  Mic  Joura.  toL  VL 
1871,  p.  1x4.    Van  Tieghcm  has  detected  starch  in  the  Ftorideae,  Compl.  Rend.  1865. — Eo.] 
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longer  rows  of  celk  (as  in  Batrachospermuni),  each  producing  only  one  spermatozoid,  or 
these  mothej-cells  of  rhe  spennatozoids  are  congregated  together  in  large  numbers  on  a 
common  axis  as  the  terminal  member  of  a  very  short  branching-system  (as  in  Ceramiaccz 
according  to  Nagcli).  In  Nitophyllum  Nageli  finds  that  they  densely  cover  certain  por- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  thallus  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  in  the  Melobe- 
siaceat  they  are,  like  the  tetraspores,  produced  in  cavities  which  are  formed  by  the 
overarching  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  roundish  spcrmatozoids  have  no  cilia  and 
do  not  swarm,  but  are  moved  along  passively  by  the  water. 

The  development  of  the  Tricbogync  and  of  the  capsule  (Cystocarp)  resulting  from  its 
fertilisation,  may,  first  of  all,  be  iUustrated  by  an  example,  Lejoihia  mediterranean  ac- 
cording to  Bomct  and  Thuret*.  The  cystocarps  consist  of  branches  formed  of  only 
one  or  two  cells,  the  apical  cell  being  divided  by  a  septum  into  a  terminal  cell  (Fig.  166, 


Pic,  t0k—t^'atitia  mtdoerMMHt  (ifter  B«>mel.  K  Attout  tyiV  A  » imkll  piece  of  a  crccptnir  AtuiienI  with  a  root-hair  •nil 
a  MprlKtit  bramiii  IH  l<>n«i  crB  WArtai*  ■  ^T-— '^•■'-'  -■•'■  •— r«pom  (/'(■  B%  acxual  imotHCctpua}  plant;  m  a  nxrt-hakof 
Ike  cr««puv  siFin.  Itt  tjiical  <.rli  •ttu.tie<i  -k  j,  i>nutcbca  bouttiK  th«  tnual  offani;  m*  anihertdU,  ikcoilal 

r««  of  (flu  b«tois  bowf  vt-r  n'->t  in>lirdlr>1  .  ty  <  '  <-  tide  uT  the  a^iat  t  ni  Ihe  rmlle  branch  ;  A  the  eanlQlW  of 

IIM  cintacarti  i  *f  ^  ^wtr  escaped  froiii  ilic  i;>>.> — >,. .  ^  .;.  ^upty  cyoocarr,  hs  enveloix  contlitiniic  of  rovi  of  callA 


3,  0  which  no  longer  grows,  and  a  broader  cell  which  splits  up  by  longitudinal  walls  into 
five  cells,  one  central  (axial)  and  four  peripheral.  One  of  the  latter,  the  one  turned  away 
from  the  mother-filament,  becomes  coloured  and  filled  with  strongly  refractive  proto- 
plasm, and  then  divides  by  septa  into  three  cells  lying  one  over  another,  and  composing 


'  Bomct  and  Thurct  (/.  c.)  discovered   these   remarkable   processes. 
*4£fcnohore  hAd  long  before  beea  accurately  dc&uibed  by  NngcU. 


The  stnicture  of  the 


the  Trichophorc.  The  uppermost  of  these  cells  elongates  into  a  hair-!ifcc  continnatimi, 
the  'Irichogync  (J3,  tg^  where  the  septa  are  not  shown ),  which  ^ows  up  beside  the  aplcMl 
cell  (t)  of  the  fertile  branch.  The  three  other  periplieral  cells  divide,  after  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  Irichogyne,  and  develop*?  into  articulated  branches,  which  grow  upwards  close 
to  one  another  and  form  the  pcx:uliar  *  Pericarp'  (C)  of  LejoHsia.  The  spores  arise  in  the 
centre  of  this  pericarp  as  outgrowths  of  the  central  cell,  the  cells  of  the  trichophcre  not 
participating  in  their  Ibnnation.  The  trichophore  is  pressed  aside  by  the  cystcx-arp 
(J3,  b,  tg)y  and  hence  at  a  later  period  the  trichogyne  occupies  a  lateral  position. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  cystocarp  are  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
representation  of  Herfothamnion  hgrmapkrwfitum  copied  from  Nageli  (Fig.  167).  On  a 
primary  branch  st  (in  J)  arises  a  branch  a,  bearing  an  antheridium  (u»)  and  a  young 
cystocarp.  The  antheridium  consists  of  an  axial  row  of  cells  which  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  branch,  and  of  the  very  ^hort  branches  which  shoot  from  its  members  and  bear  the 
mother-ceils  of  the  spcrmatozoids,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  mucilaginous  mass. 
The  female  bnmch  first  of  all  fonns  the  lower  cells  A.  c,  and  ends  in  the  apical  cell  i ; 


/[. 
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l-'ir..  ttrj.^Jt^f/'^eAu'HMufH  M^ffnapJtr^iium.   M  n  \*nAeS\mMi  tb«  rudiment  of  tb<  cyittu^rt* /  ••'»1  •^  MtiliertUum  «h. 
A  the  iiMtiac  c}^i.>urp  ofler  rcrtiH^dliw  tilter  N^t^  In  i W  Sit£twc>l>crii  hic  Jcf  k.  Imyer.  Ak^tl.  iWi) 

the  last  cell  between  c  and  /  forms  the  cystocarp,  being  divided  into  four  peripheral  and 
one  axial  cell  by  longitudinal  divisions ;  of  the  former  the  one  facing  the  observer  {g)  and 
a  lateral  one  on  the  left  are  shown ;  another  peripheral  cell  has  become  transformed  by 
transverse  divisions  into  a  row  of  cells,  which  form  the  trichophore  (y),  and  the  Iricho- 
gyne /,  In  Fig.  167,  B,  fertilisation  has  already  taken  placc^  the  branch  n  does  not  here 
bear  an  antheridium.  The  cell  c  corresponds  to  the  cell  c  in  W,  and  t'hc  apical  cell  r" 
with  i  in  W;  the  axial  cell  d  corresponds  to  the  one  lying  behind  j-  in  ^;  the  tri- 
chogyne,  /,  and  the  cclU  of  the  trichophore  lying  beneath  arc  still  visible.  From  the 
two  lateral  cells  which  in  A  lie  next  the  trichophore,  the  masses  of  spores,  g^  A,  have 
arisen  by  the  formation  of  very  short  branch-systcnus  ;  beneath  the  cell  c  filaments 
slioot  from  the  pedlcel-ccIl  a,  and  ibnn  the  envelope  of  the  cystocarp.  It  is  clearly 
seen  in  both  examples  that,  as  the  result  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  trichogync,  the 
masses  of  sjwrcs  are  produced  not  by  this  organ,  bu:  by  neighbouring  cells  which  lie 
deeper  and  do  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  trichophore,  but  which  originate  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  envelope  of  the  cystocarp  is  also  a  consequence  of 
fertilisation.  The  fertilisation  of  the  trichogync  takes  place  more  immediately  in  the 
Nemalieac  to  which  Batrachospcrmum  belongs*.     In  them  there  is  no  trichophore,  but 


*  [Sirodot  {Compt.  Rend.    May  and  June  1873^  has  found  thai  ihc  spores  of  Batradiospermiun 
produce  a  Chootraii^ia  from  which  again  the  Bairachospexmum  U  developed. — Ed.] 
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the  trichogyne  replaces  it.  The  lower  swelling  itself  piVKluces  after  fertilisation  {nc- 
corcling  to  Bornct  and  Thurct)  the  cystocarp,  numerous  articulated  branches  sprouting 
from  it  and  fonning  a  spherical  ball  (the  Glomerulus),  and  the  terminal  members  of  this 
produce  the  spores ;  while  beneath  the  trichogjTie  enveloping  branches  also  arise  (for 
further  details  on  Batrachospemmm  see  Solnis-Laubach  in  Bot,  Zcitg.  nos.  ai,  aa,  1867). 
Thurct  and  Bornct  found  the  most  complicated  and  remarkable  process  of  fertilisation 
in  Dudresnaya.  Here  the  cj-stocarps  arise  on  altogether  different  branches  from  the 
Irichophore ;  after  the  long  spiral  trichog)'ne  at  their  base  has  been  fertilised,  branches 
shoot  out  from  beneath  it,  which  grow  across  to  the  fertile  branches;  each  fertile  l>ranch 
has  a  spherical  apical  cell,  and  the  'tube  connectcur'  applies  itself  closely  to  this  cell  and 
afterw-ards  continuing  its  growth  becomes  successively  united  with  several  other  fertile 
branches.  At  the  points  of  union  the  articulated  'tube  connecteur'  coalesces  with  the 
apical  cell  of  the  fertile  branch,  and  the  wall  of  both  disappears.  The  part  of  the 
*tube  connecteur'  which  has  thus  conjugated  swells  up  and  becomes  filled  with  proto- 
plasm, which  is  separated  by  a  wall  and  now  produces  the  cystocarp.  The  *  tubes 
connccteurs'  thus  convey  the  fertilising  power  from  a  trichogyne  to  the  other  fertile 
branches,  and  produce  cystocarps  by  conjugation  with  them. 

The  act  of  fertilisation  itself  consists,  in  all  FlorideEp,  of  a  conjugation  of  the  roundish 
spermat07,oid  with  the  trichogyne ;  i,  e.  the  spermatozoid  comes  into  contact  with  the 
trichogyne,  the  wail  becomes  absorbed  at  the  spot,  and  the  contents  of  the  spermatozoid 
pass  over  into  the  trichogyne.  This  process  of  fertilisation  takes  place  in  (he  Kemaliea? 
at  the  base  of  tlie  trichogyne  itself;  in  the  Ceramiaccic  and  others  in  adjoining  cells; 
in  Oudrcsnaya  in  altogether  different  branches  by  means  of  the  *tube  connecteur/  While 
the  simpler  processes  in  the  Ncmalieie  may  be  compared  with  corresponding  processes  in 
Coleocha'te,  the  origin  of  the  cystocarp  of  Lejolisia  and  Herpothamnion  and  of  the  more 
robust  Fioridcac  reminds  one  of  the  origin  of  the  receptacle  produced  by  fertilisation 
in  the  Pe/.izs  and  Erysiphcte  among  the  Fungi  \ 


'  [Forphyrea  Janczcwski  (Mem.  dc  la  Soc.  Na(.  dc  Cherbourg.  *ol.  XXI.  p.  345,  1872.  Ann. 
d«  Sci.  Nat.  1873,  vol.  XX IT)  describes  the  reproductive  organs  ofPorpbyra  tmeotticta  and  P.  iaeiniata. 
In  the  former  ihe  frond,  consisting  of  a  niigle  layer  of  cells,  produces  octospores  by  the  division  of  the 
contents  of  in.irginal  cells.  The  octospores  arc  set  free  by  the  softening  and  deliquescence  of  the 
molher-ccll-wuIUand  of  the  septa  between  tbeni.  When  free  they  arc  destitute  of  a  cellulose  investment, 
And  move  by  slow  contr:ictile  changes  of  shape,  only,  however,  very  rarely  putting  out  i.hort  pseudo- 
pclia.  The  octospores  finally  come  to  rest,  devclope  a  cell-wall,  and  germinate.  The  spermatozolds 
arr  dcvelopwl  in  cells  like  those  which  produce  octospores ;  there  arc  usuall)'  however  sixty-four  from 
each  mother-cell;  they  are  spherical  when  free,  destitute  of  n  cell-wall,  and  without  any  mobility. 
Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  modicr-cell  is  converted  into  octospores.  aikd  the  rest 
into  sperniat02oids.  PorpJiyra  laciniaia  differs  from  the  preceding  species  in  being  dicecious.  The 
segmentation  of  the  contents  of  the  mother-cells  prorlucing  octospores  is  not.  however,  fully  carrierl 
out.  The  antheridial  motlier-cells  only  prcxluce  thirly-lwo  siwrmatoroids.  The  protopla^^mic  contents 
"of  the  cells  in  the  PorphjTcse  arc  coloured  violet  by  iodine  solution  (with  KI)-  The  endodiromc  is  x 
mixture  of  chlorophyll  and  phycoiirythrinc.  Porphyre-ir  appear  to  be  connecter!  with  the  Floridcw 
through  the  Dictyolcx,  nil  three  agreeing  in  the  Immobility  of  their  spcnnatoroids  and  spores  (disre- 
garding the  amoeboid  movements  of  Ihe  latter),  but  distinguished  by  their  female  organs,  which  are 
quite  distinct  in  the  Dictyotfa:  from  thow  of  the  Floridca:,  and  perhaps  do  not  require  fertilisation  j 
while  Ihcy  are  absolotcly  waiitini:;  in  the  Porphyre;e,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends. — Ed.] 
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F  U  N  G  p. 


The  structural  element  from  which  the  thallome  of  Fungi  is  built  up  consists 
of  cellular  filaments  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  endowed  witli  apical  growth,  only  rarely 
branching  dichotomously,  more  usually  abundantly  by  lateral  shoots.  These  ele- 
mentar)'  constituents  of  Fungi  are  called  Hypha.  It  is  only  in  a  single  group  of 
Fungi — forming  the  transition  from  the  Siphoneae  among  the  Algae  to  the  i)'pical 
Fungi — the  Phycomycetes,  that  the  hj'pha  consists  of  a  single  undivided  cell ;  in 
all  other  cases  it  is  divided  by  transverse  septa.  The  Hypha  is  thus  usually 
a  branched  row  of  cells  destitute  of  chlorophyll  with  a  growing  apical  cell  which 
divides  transversely ;  intercalary  transverse  divisions,  however,  also  occur  in  the 
cells.  In  the  simplest  forms,  which  have  been  termed  Haplomycetes,  including 
however  mere  conditions  of  development  of  higher  forms,  the  whole  thallome  con- 
sists of  a  single  hypha  usually  ver)'  much  branched.  The  massive  compact  sub- 
stance of  many  Fungi  is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  numerous  hyphae  having  a 
common  growth ;  the  larger  Fungi  are,  without  exception,  examples  of  this.  The 
hyphie  either  run  parallel  to  one  another,  or  their  numerous  ramifications  are  inter- 
woven in  the  most  various  modes.  If  these  textures  are  very  dense  and  the 
joints  of  the  hyphae  therefore  short  and  thick,  and  of  a  polyhedral  form  from 
pressure  on  opposite  sides,  the  mass  assumes  the  form  of  a  parenchymatous  tissue, 
the  origin  of  which  from  li)'phae  justifies  its  appellation  of  Pseudo-parenchj-ma.  It  is 
especially  developed  on  the  surface  of  larger  Fungi  as  an  epidermal  system. 

WTicn  the  substance  of  a  Fungus  consisting  of  a  number  of  h>phae  grows  in 
length  forming  an  apex  at  one  point,  this— as  follows  from  what  has  been  said — 
can  never  take  place  by  means  of  oti£  apical  cell,  but  a  certain  number  of  hypliae 
reach  to  the  apex,  where  each  lengthens  by  apical  growth  but  in  unison  with  its 
neighbours.  If  the  substance  of  such  a  Fungus  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  disc 
growing  at  the  margin,  this  is  occasioned  by  the  hyphae  proceeding  from  a  centre 
lengthening  radially  and  ramifying  laterally  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
circumference.  Ramification  rarely  occurs  in  Fungi  of  this  kind  {t.g^  in  Clavaria 
and  Xylaria);   and  in  this  case  the  individual  branches  are  always  similar  to  one 


'  The  most  importanl  works  which  include  the  whole  class  aje  ConU,  Icones  FuDgorum,  6  vols. 
Pnig  1837-1854. — Tulfunc,  ScLccta  Fun^rum  Carjwiloyia,  3  vols.  Paris  1861-186=,. — De  Bary, 
Morphologic  u.  rhvsiologie  dcr  Pilze.  Flechten  u.  Myxomyceten,  I-eip/ig  1S66. — The  most  im- 
portant papers  on  single  sections  arc  ciletl  IjcIow. — Dc  Hary's  Ucber  Schimmcl  n.  Hcfe,  Iterliii  1869, 
is  also  of  general  interest.  [Berkeley,  Outlines  of  Ilriti&h  Fungology.  London  i860. — Codke, 
Handbook  of  British  Fungi.    London  1871.] 
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another;  it  never  attains  rhat  diflfcremiation  imo  axes  and  dissimilar  lateral  leaf-like 
ap])endages  which  occurs  in  many  Algie.  Much  more  common  than  rainificatiou 
is,  moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  larger  Fungi  to  the  formation  of  compact  roundish 
masses  of  tissue,  in  the  interior  of  which  a  dilTerentiation  lakes  plaqj^nto  different 
layers  and  masses  of  tissue  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  Among  the  Gastcro- 
mycetes  structures  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  often  highly 
curious  are  produced  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  spores  and  for  the 
purpose  of  their  dissemination  {e.  g,  Clalhrus,  Phallus,  Geaster,  Crucibulum)  by 
the  extension  of  inner  masses  of  tissue,  and  by  the  deliquescence  of  certain 
portions  of  them  and  the  rupture  of  outer  layers  (Peridia). 

The  whole  process  of  development  of  a  Fungus,  whether  it  consists  of  a 
single  branched  hypha  or  of  an  aggregation  of  hyphse,  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods ; — from  the  spore  a  Mycelium  is  first  of  all  produced  direcUy,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  Pro-mycelium;  from  this  the  reproductive  receptacles  after- 
wards grow. 

The  Myctliumy  developed  from  tlie  germinating  filaments,  and  becoming 
very  much  branched,  creeps  in  or  upon  the  substratum  which  nourishes  it,  out 
of  which  it  assimilates  the  useful  materials.  It  usually  consists  of  filaments 
simple  or  associated  into  the  form  of  a  pellicle  (as  Penicillium  on  fluids).  In  the 
Fungi  with  large  compact  receptacles,  the  mycelium  often  consists  of  thicker  bundles 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  hyphse  (as  in  Phallus,  Sphsro- 
bolus,  Agaricus,  &c.).  The  branches  of  tlie  mycelium  not  unfrequently  anastomose 
among  one  another ;  if  simple  by  a  kind  of  conjugation  of  one  hypha  with  another. 
These  mycelia  can  live  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  (often  for  years);  they  may  pro- 
duce reproductive  receptacles  only  once  or  repeatedly  (/'.  €.  may  be  monocarpous  or 
polycarpous).  In  the  Ilaplomycetous  forms  the  receptacles  are  simple  branches  of  the 
hypha?,  which  often  arise  from  the  substratum ;  in  the  rest  of  the  class  they  appear 
as  spherical  aggregations  of  the  branches  of  the  mycelium  at  definite  points,  which 
then  develope  further  independently  in  the  most  various  ways,  either  remaining  in 
the  substratum  (as  in  the  truffle),  or  growing  up  above  it.  In  some  cases  the  young 
receptacle  again  puts  out  hj'phae,  which,  penetrating  the  substratum,  form  a 
*  secondary  mycelium. 

A  peculiar  form  of  the  mycelium  occurs  in  the  Sclerotia,  which  were  at  one 
time  considered  as  a  special  section  of  independent  forms  of  Fungi.  They  fom) 
tuberous  substances,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  group  of  Fungi,  but  occur, 
in  accordance  with  specific  modes  of  life,  in  species  of  the  most  diflferent  groups, 
like  bulbs  and  tubers  among  Phanerogams.  The  sclerotia  arise  out  of  ordinary 
mycelia  by  a  dense  interweaving  of  the  hyphse ;  they  are  hard  bodies  of  definite 
form,  the  outer  layer  of  which,  mostly  developed  as  pseudo-parenchyma,  forms  a 
kind  of  shell  or  skin.  They  are  found,  according  to  the  habitat  of  the  Fungus,  on 
the  siuface  or  in  the  interior  parts  of  other  plants,  as  fallen  leaves,  or  in  the  ground, 
and  go  through  a  period  of  rest,  after  which  they  produce  receptacles  and  disappear, 
these  latter  being  nourished  from  their  substance. 

If  the  Rectptiuh  which  proceeds  from  the  mycelium  consists  of  a  simple  or 
branclted  hypha,  this  latter  bears,  at  the  end  of  its  ramifications,  the  spores,  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  sexual  organs.    If  the  receptacle  is  composed  of  a 
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nimilicr  of  hyphae,  their  spore-bearing  branches  grow  close  to  one  another  an( 
level  expansions  called  Uymenia ;  the  separate  fertile  branches  standing  vcrlioally 
upon  the  hymenial  surface.  According  as  the  hymeiiium  is  formed  upon  (he 
surface  or  in  the  interior  of  the  receptacle,  this  laUcr  is  termed  gymnocarpous  or 
angiocarpous.  The  hymenial  surfaces  are  generally  greatly  extended,  and  tl)cir 
form  is  highly  characteristic  of  distinct  groups  of  Fungi  (vidi  infra  under  Gaslro^ 
mycetcs,  Hymenomycetes,  Discomycetes).  The  hymenia  never  produce  anything 
but  asexual  reproductive  cells,  the  Spores;  but  the  hynienium-l>earing  body  itself 
may  be  the  product  of  a  sexual  process  (as  in  Peziza). 

The  mode  of  Reproduction  of  Fungi  is  even  more  various  than  that  of  Algae. 
In  those  species  the  cycle  of  whose  development  is  fully  known,  sexual  and  asexual 
reproduction  occurs,  or  the  latter  is  replaced  by  conjugation.  In  those  cases  where 
neither  sexual  reproduction  nor  conjugation  has  hitherto  been  obsencd,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  series  of  development  is  still  incomplete,  and 
that  forms  wliich  are  at  present  considered  independent  arc  really  only  members 
of  an  alternation  of  generations.  The  influence  of  the  clitTercnt  modes  of  repro- 
duction on  the  whole  course  of  development  and  on  the  whole  manner  of  life  of 
the  particular  spedes  is  however  so  various  that  it  docs  not  permit  a  comprehensive 
description  (as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  examples  below).  It  is  important 
10  note  that  it  has  been  already  ascertained  that  in  many  Ascomycetes  the  recep- 
tacles which  bear  the  Ascospores  are  the  result  of  a  sexual  process  which  takes  place 
in  connexion  with  the  mycelium,  so  that  the  mycelium  forms  the  first  sexual,  llie 
receptacle  the  second  asexual  generation.  In  the  Phycomycetcs,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  product  of  the  sexual  process  is  a  resting  cell  (oospore  or  zygospore), 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  many  Alga;;  while  ihe  origin  of  the  receptacle  of  the 
Ascomycetes  corresponds  essentially  with  that  of  the  Florideae.  The  spores  pro- 
duced asexually  are  very  different  in  their  origin  and  form  ;  and  in  many  Fungi 
two,  three,  or  even  four  diflfercnl  forms  of  spores  have  been  observed  within  one 
cycle  of  developmenL  But  since  these  relationships  can  only  be  made  clear  by 
examples,  those  facts  only  which  are  most  imf>ortant  for  nomenclature  will  l>e 
here  mentioned.  In  several  Phycomycetcs  swarm-spores  are  formed  which,  how- 
ever, are  wanting  in  all  other  Fungi.  The  motionless  spores  are  either  simply 
detached  from  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  hyphac  which  is  termed  the  Basidium, — 
and  this  detachment  may  be  often  repeated  so  that  a  basidium  produces  a  chain 
of  spores, — or  the  spores  sprout  from  the  basidium  as  short  swollen  separable 
bnmchlcts,  either  successively  or  simultaneously  (in  this  case  in  twos,  foius,  or 
larger  numbers).  This  formation  of  spores  depends  finally  on  bipartition  of  the 
basidliun.  Fsscntially  different  from  these  Basidiosporcs  ^  are  the  Ascospores, 
which  arise  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  sac-like  swollen  terminal 
cell  ( Ascus)  of  a  branch  of  a  hypha.  With  the  development  and  escape  of  the  spores 
the  ascus  disappears.  Both  the  basidiosporcs  and  the  ascospores,  which  often 
arise  in   the  cycle  of  development  of  one  species,  may  break  up  by  subsequent 


*  To  this  category  l)elong  also  the  Spfrmatia,  very  small  spore-like  stractiires,  which  are  mostly  i 
produccfl  in  large  numbers  by  the  Urctlincx  anH  A5com}Xctes:  their  fvttclion  is.  howeifcr, 
uiiknowa 
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(often  early)  division  into  several  compartments,  and  thus  become  muhicellular. 
Such  spores,  arisinf;  from  rows  or  masses  of  cells,  are  termed  Compound  or  Septate 
Spores.  Each  separate  secondary  cell  of  a  spore  of  this  description  is  usually 
capable  of  germination,  ami  may  be  termed  a  Merispore.  The  formation  of  gemm® 
also  occurs  not  unfrequently,  individual  branches  of  a  hypha  breaking  up  by  re- 
peated transverse  division  into  a  row  of  cells  which  are  capable  of  germinating. 

The  Afodf  of  Liff  of  Fungi  is  in  all  tmi^ortant  features  determined  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  destitute  of  chiorophyll,  and  therefore  do  not  assimilate,  but  arc 
adapted  to  take  up  the  assimilated  carbon-compounds  of  other  organisms.  This 
they  eflfect  either  by  their  mycelia  absorbing  from  the  ground  the  partially  decom- 
p)osed  exuviiE  of  animals  and  plants,  or  they  grow  upon  or  in  excrementa,  or 
are  parasites;  in  the  latter  case  they  may  attach  themsdves  to  living  plants  and 
imals,  penetrate  their  tissues,  and  thus  kill  them  or  contribute  to  their  further 
ecomposilion.  In  other  cases  their  inlluencc  on  llieir  host  is  less  injurious; 
they  then  cause  |>eculiar  degenerations  in  the  plants  whose  tissues  they  inhabit 
{McuHum  Ehfirns  causes,  for  example,  the  so-called  '  wilch-broom'  of  the  silver  fir, 
De  Bary  in  Bot.  Zeilg.  1867}.  The  parasitism  of  Fungi  runs  through  all  degrees  to 
the  greatest  extremes*;  some  of  them  live  entirely  within  the  tissues  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  some  are  parasitic  on  other  Fungi '.  Since,  in  consequence  of  their 
want  of  chlorophyll,  ihey  do  not  require  light  for  their  noiuishment.  they  may  pass 
through  all  stages  of  development  in  complete  darkness,  if  the  escape  of  the  spores 
or  particular  processes  of  growth  do  not  require  light,  as  is  the  case  wilh  truffles 
and  numerous  other  underground  Fungi.  Some,  however,  need  it  for  their  mor- 
phological development,  and  do  not  fructify  without  its  influence,  while  their  myce- 
lium on  the  other  hand  vegetates  vigorously  in  the  dark  (as  Rhizomorpba  and  many 
others). 

With  regard  to  the  Proximate  Prmcipies  for  the  construction  of  tissues,  Fungi 
present,  without  exception,  the  peculiarity  of  never  forming  starch ;  but  this  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  their  want  of  chlorophyll,  since  phanerogamic  parasites 
like  Cuscuta  and  Orobanche,  although  they  form  no  chlorophyll^  yet  produce 
abundance  of  starch.  Other  substances  usually  occurring  in  large  granules  are  also 
rare  in  their  cells.  The  lime  very  commonly  taken  up  by  Fungi  is  almost  always 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  hyphse  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  granules  of 
calcium  oxalate. 

The  walls  of  the  hypha?  are  not  generally  turned  blue  by  iodine  or  by  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  Schultz's  solution ;  yet  the  cases  where  this  occurs  are  not 
rare  (Dc  Bary,  i.e.  p.  7).  The  walls  arc  usually  thin,  smooth,  and  without  any 
perceptible  differentiation  into  layers,  although  this  latter  occurs  in  the  spores, 
especially  the  resting-spores,  inasmuch  as  they  form  an  exospore  which  is  penetrated 
by  the  endospore  when  they  germinate.     The  asci  of  the  Pyrenomycelcs  are  often 


*  Compare  what  U  said  below  od  Licben&. 

'  On  betercvcisin.  a  peculiar  form  of  parasitism,  see  below  under  Book  II.  On  insect-destroy- 
Iskg  Funj,d,  f/,  Tulasne,  I.e.;  De  Bary,  Bot.  Zcitg,  1867;  O^car  BrefelU.  Unlcrsuchungcn  Obcr  die 
Edtwickelung  dcr  Empusa  Afusea  and  B.  radicam,  nnd  die  durch  sic  vcrursachten  Epldcmieeti  der 
btubcnfltc^cn  11,  Kaiipcn.     Halle  [871. 

■  [Thia  sialeineut  rcijuires  modi6cation  ;  vtdt  iitfra. — BU>  ] 
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differentiated  into  an  outer  firm  layer  and  an  inner  one  capable  of  swelling  in  wtrtcr. 
The  wall  is  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  but  seldom  or  pjcrhaps  never  actually  lignificd 
it  is  usually  tough,  rarely  hard  and  brittle.  An  important  part  is  also  played  in 
Fungi  by  the  formation  of  mucilage  through  the  softening  and  swelling  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  walls  of  the  hyphai.  This  occurs  eiilier  in  all  the  hyphae  of  a  Fungus, 
by  which  it  acquires  a  gelatinous  appearance,  as  among  the  Tremellini,  or  sepmie 
portions  or  layers  of  a  larger  mass  of  liyphi3e  are  subsequently  converted  into  muci- 
lage, the  inner  structure  of  many  Gasleromycetes,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
depending  on  this  change.  This  formation  of  mucilage  takes  place  even  on  the 
spores,  so  that  their  mode  of  dissemination  takes  the  form  of  a  trickling  mucilage 
in  which  they  are  enveloped  (as  in  Sphacelia  and  Phallus).  But  most  commonly 
the  spores  fall  off  dry,  or  are  expelled  singly  or  in  masses,  or  are  thrown  out  with 
violence  (e*g,  Pilobolus,  Ascobolus,  Sphierobolus). 

Since  the  labours  of  Tulasne,  De  Bary,  Woronin,  and  others,  the  Sjfstematic  Groupit^ 
of  Fungi,  as  (hat  of  AIg«,  has  been  completely  remodelled.  Whole  sections  of  genera 
of  the  earlier  systems  are  now  recognised  as  simple  forms  of  development  in  the  alterna- 
tion of  generations  of  other  forms,  and  the  same  fate  is  still  threatened  to  many  apparent 
species  and  genera.  At  present  the  classification  proposed  by  De  Bary,  which  corresponds 
to  the  present  slate  of  science,  must  be  retained.  The  class  of  Fungi  is  thus  divided  into 
the  following  groups:^ 

I.  Phycomycetes. 

Saprolegniear. 

Peronosporeae. 

Mucorini, 

IK  Hypoderraix. 
U  red  in  ex. 
Ustilagineie. 

in.  Basidiomycetes. 

Tremellini. 

H  ymcnomyccles. 

Gasteromycetes. 

IV,  Ascomycetes. 

Protomyces.  (?) 

Tubcracc*. 

Onygenea. 

Pyrenomycetes. 
Discoraycetes, 

The  characters  of  each  more  important  division  will  be  Illustrated  in  llie  following 
pages  by  ofie  or  two  examples. 

I.  Phycomycetes.  In  its  morphological  phenomena  this  order  resembles  Vau- 
cheria.  The  Saprolcgniex  and  Pcronosporca;  form  spherical  oogonia  at  the  ends  of 
the  mycelial  branches,  in  e.ich  of  which  one  or  more  oospores  result  from  fertilisation. 
In  (i)  the  Baprolegnioffi',  which  mostly  grow  on  the  bodies  of  insects  putrefying  Id 
water,  an  alternation  of  generations  takes  place  bet^veen  the  asexual  individuak — which 
are  the  hrst  formed  and  recur  many  times  forming  swarm-spores  —  and  the  sexual 


'  Pringsheim  in  Jahrb.  for  wisien.  Bot.  vol.  I.  p.  3S9.  and  vol.  II.  p.  105. — Hildebrand.  ditto, 
vol.  VI.  p.  249. — Wftl/.,  Bot.  Zcitg.  p.  537,  1S70. — Leitgcb,  Jahrb.  fur  wtsscn.  Bol.  vol.  VII.  p.  357, — 
Reinke  in  Schultzv's  Archiv  fur  mikrosk.  Anat,  vol.  V.  p.  183. 
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individuals.  These  latter  arc  in  some  instances  moncLcious,  and  the  fertilisation  is  then 
brou^'ht  about  by  anthcridial  branches,  which  perforate  the  oogonium,  and  allow  the 
:ape  of  the  sperrnatozoids  within  it,  or  penetrate  through  holes  already  formed  for 
this  purpose  in  the  wall  of  the  oogonium.     In  other  species  the  sexual  generation  is 


Fl<V  t^.--Cytt»/ut  rmitdifta.  A  \ir*ncti  of  Iht  mycdlua  gnnrteg  al  the  *pri  /  with  liuiMrirta  A  WlNeen  ihe  CclU  of  the 
|Alh  oi Ltpi^i—mt  tatamtm:  iV coudin-ttevuii;  branch  oTUit;  nyccllurti :  C.P,  F  Uf\n»t\ua  ortwAnn-iiiomfroni  the  timilU, 
A  Mrma-^ores  semiliutLnB ;  C  «  fWKrmip'frc  KatnttiAtine  oa  a  su>«»»t  //>warai4(>oreof /VnrHtfi/ffd  (if^jAtiu  penclnt 
taC  Araugfe  tko  cpidflrmto  of  a  pot  jlo-it«iD  (after  Dc  B»ry.  x  4tw4' 

dicrcious,  and  in  this  case  the  male  plant  forms  motile  spermatozoids.  Figs.  8  and  9 
{pp.  13, 1  ^  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  essential  points  in  the  formation  of  zoospores 
and  oospores.     The  oospores  germinate  directly  ;ifter  a  period  of  rest '. 


'  [For  the  most  recent  study  of  the  SaproltgHitte  the  monograph  of  Max  Coma  (Aon.  dcs  Sci. 
Nat  187a,  vol,  XV)  should  be  consulted.  Heiltvi(lesthem  inlogroujtt:  (\)  Snfrole^itfe  projier.  having 
reniform  zoospores  with  two  unequal  cilia  attached,  one  before,  the  other  lichintl,  or  oval  £oo5[>nrc3 
with  two  equal  cilia  attached  in  front.  The  genera  fnll  into  two  scries  acconling  as  their  filaments 
ar«  c)r-1indrical  or  intcrr»plc<l  by  constrictions  (e.  g  Rhipidium) ;  In  every  case  the  wall  of  the  fda- 
mentt  consi&ts  of  cellulose,  and  is  coloured  blue  by  Schultz's  solution,  (ii)  MonohUpknrida,  consisting 
of  thnee  species  oflhc^'ciiiw  AfanMepham,  and  having  ovate  zoospores  fumi;>hed  with  a  single  ptisttrior 
dKum ;  the  wall  of  the  filnrnents  is  not  crjlourcd  blue  by  Schullz'*  solution.  The  sexual  reproduction 
of  the  Sitfrrtlfj^iefp  proper  prcscHt  4  two  cas.cs.  according  as  the  i.|H'cics  is  or  is  not  provided  with  lateral 
branchci.  In  the  first  case  prolongations  of  the  anlheridia  traverse  the  wall  of  the  oogonium,  whicti 
Ruy  or  mny  not  have  been  previously  perforated.  Max  Comu  has  never  seen  sperm  at  ojunds  pro- 
Aicetl  by  the  anthcrtdium,  whicli  empties  itself  by  ao  iollux  of  its  protoplasmic  contents ;  the  process 
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(a)  The  FeronoBporeas^  live  in  the  interior  of  Phancrojrams,  the  branches 
their  unicellular  mycelium  growing  between  the  cells  of  the  tissue  from  wliich  they 
draw  their  nourishment  by  peculiar  organs  of  suction  (Haustoria)  (P'ig,  i68,  yf,  b).  The 
mycelium  produces  first  of  all  asexual  fertile  branches  which  project  above  the  surface ; 
in  Pcronospora  ihcy  protrude  through  the  stomata  and  branch  in  an  arborescent 
manner;  in  Cystopits  they  are  club-shaped  (Fig.  i68,  B)  and  closely  packed,  forming 
a  hymeniuro   beneath  the  epidermis.    The  separated  Conidia  are  in  some  species  of 


Frc  ^6^—<3^t*^llU  otrndUut.    A  mycclltini  wfth  jmnV  «0SW>i<>  i  -^  ooeMitam  eg  with  o«tpb«r»  *f  and  aHlMridlum  mt  \ 
C  ripe  ouiCvo'u™  >  ^  "!■«  oofpore  ;  F,F,G  fiirnAlkM)  of  Bwann-apdm  fWxa  wttpMn;  i  (^Juspor«  (^v  Dc  lUry)  tx^uot- 

Peronospora  simple  spores,  in  others  (as  P.  i/tfejtam),  and  in  all  species  ^f  Cystopus, 
they  are  not  immediately  capable  of  germination,  but  when  in  contact  with  water,  as  for 
instance  drops  of  dew  or  rain,  develope  several  zoospores  (Fig.  i68,  C,  D,  Ej  F).  In 
some  species  of  Cyslopus  the  terminal  member  of  each  row  of  conidia  is  capable  of 


is  in  fact  one  of  true  conjugation.  Where  there  ore  no  lateral  branches  fertilisation  wouM  Mcm  to 
be  required  by  means  of  antberozoids.  l\six  Comu  believes  that  the  supposed  spermatozoids  discorered 
by  Pringsheim  really  belong  to  an  endophytc  of  the  group  Chytridiuea.  which  have  ofleo  been  iden- 
tified with  organs  of  Ibc  plants  they  infest.  Ifc  thinks  it  proljfllilc  that  the  *;penna(ozoids  closely 
resemble  the  zoospores  in  appcAnmce.  and  have  been  overlooked  In  consequence.  Tliis  is  confirmed 
by  ihe  process  of  fertilisation  in  Monoblepharis,  the  spcrmatoioiOs  are  half  ihe  size  of  the  zoospores, 
but  of  the  same  form.  They  creep  with  amceboid  movements  over  the  wall  of  the  oogonium  and 
fertilise  the  oosphcre  by  blending  with  it.  (See  also  Archer,  Quart.  Joura.  Mic.  Sc.  1867,  p.  lai. 
— Eo.] 

*  Dc  Bary.  i.e.  p.  176.  aud  Ann.  d«  Sci.  Nit.  4tb  series,  vol.  XX. 


at  once  forming  a  filament  in  germination.  The  zoospores  of  Peronospora  ht/estans  are 
firmly  attached,  after  swarnung,  to  the  cuticle  of  its  host,  surround  themselves  with  a 
thin  membrane,  and  penetrate  by  a  small  hole  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  (Fig. 
1 68,  //,  j^),  through  which  the  germinating  filament  penetrates  into  the  epidermis-ccIl 
with  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  zoospore,  and  then,  again  piercing  through  the 
wall  of  the  epidermis-cell,  reaches  the  intercellular  space.  The  zoospores  of  Cjjtopuj 
candiJus  are  Hrmly  attached  near  the  stomata  and  push  their  germinating  Hlaments  into 
its  orifice,  and  thus  find  their  way  at  once  into  the  intercellular  space ;  but  unless  the 
spores  have  been  sown  upon  the  (green)  cotyledons  of  the  host  {Lepidium  ja/ivum,  Cap- 
sella)  they  do  not  develope  a  mycelium.  When  the  mycelium  has  once  been  fonned  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  host,  it  continues  to  grtiw  in  it,  ami  finally  often  spreads  through  the 
whole  plant,  putting  out  its  con  id  ia- bearing  branches  at  various  places  in  the  stem,  leaves, 
or  inflorescence.  In  this  manner  the  (unicellular)  mycelium  of  P.  in/ejfanj,  for  instance, 
can  even  hibernate  inside  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  to  undergo  further  development  into 
germinating  filaments  in  the  following  spring.  The  sexual  organs  of  the  Peronosporex 
are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  their  host.  Spherically  dilated  ends  of 
branches  of  the  mycelium  shape  themselves  into  oogonia  (Fig,  169,  ^,  og-),  in  each  of 
which  an  oosphere  is  formed  out  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  protoplasm  {B^oj).  From 
another  branch  of  the  mycelium  a  brancblet  grows  towards  the  oogonium,  swells,  and 
becomes  closely  attached  to  it ;  and  the  thicker  part  becoming  separated  by  a  septum 
(just  as  takes  place  with  the  oogonium  itself),  developes  into  an  Antheridium.  As 
soon  as  the  oosphere  is  formed,  a  fine  branch  of  the  anthcridiiun  (B,  an)  reaches  it 
by  penetrating  the  membrane  of  the  oogonium.  After  fertilisation  the  oosphere  be- 
comes surrounded  by  a  coat  which  thickens  and  forms  an  external  rough  dark-brown 
layer  (the  Exospore)  and  an  inner  one  (the  Endospore),  These  oospores  remain  dor- 
mant through  the  winter  and  then  germinate ;  in  the  case  of  Pfronospora  V^aUrianellit^ 
they  form  a  mycelium  directly  on  moist  ground  ;  those  of  Gystopus,  however,  produce 
zoospores,  the  endospore  (*)  forces  itself  like  a  bladder  out  of  the  ruptured  exospore 
(Fig,  161J,  F),  and  tlien  bursting,  the  zoospores  (C)  are  set  free,  which  behave  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  thuse  produced  from  conidia. 

(5)  Among  Mucorini ',  i?i>/z<3^uj  nigricatu  [Mucor  stohnifcr)  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned, U  infests  dead  or  dying  parts  of  plants,  especially  fleshy  fruits,  which  quickly 
decay  in  consequence  of  its  attacks.  The  mycelium  is  from  i  to  j  cm.  long,  and  forms 
stoliin-like  filaments,  which  are  cluscly  attached  to  the  substratum  by  root-like  branches 
that  afterwards  become  septate,  while  each  of  the  ascending  branches  3  to  5  mm.  in 
height  bears  a  sporangium.  The  ends  of  these  branches  swell  up  into  a  sphere  and 
become  filled  with  protoplasm  ;  the  septum  which  separates  this  swelling  from  the 
branch  becomes  arched  convexly  into  the  cavity  of  the  s|>orangiuin,  in  which  numerous 
small  spores  now  arise.  These  are  set  free  by  the  giving  way  of  the  wall,  and  ger- 
minate only  upon  a  substratum  capable  of  nourishing  them  (not  in  pure  water)  ;  putting 
out  at  once  a  gerininating  filament.  They  can,  however,  preserve  their  germinating 
power  for  months,  if  kept  dry.  When  the  mycelium  has  produced  a  number  of  spo- 
rangium-bearing filaments,  the  formation  of  the  Zygosporej  begins  beneath  the  white  fell- 
like  texture  formed  by  it ;  where  two  of  the  finn  mycelium-filaments  touch,  each  puts 
out  a  swelling  which  is  in  close  contact  with  that  of  the  other.  Both  grow  in  this  manner 
to  a  considerable  size,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  club ;  a  septum  then  forms  in  each,  by 
which  the  thick  end  is  cut  off  as  a  conjugating  cell.  One  of  the  two  conjugating  cells, 
which  are  in  contact  for  some  distance,  is  smaller  than  the  other  ;  the  wall  which 
separates  them   is  then  absorbed  ;  and  the  two  cells  coalesce  into  a  single  cell  (the 


'  Dc  Bary  imd  Woronin,  Beilxigc  tur  Morph.  u.  Phys.  der  Pilte,  p.  15.  Fnuikfort  1866. — On 
Piloholm  ay%raUntm,  cf  Cfthn,  Novn  \<:ia  Acad.  Nat.  Cuiios.  vol.  XV,  pt.  I.  p.  Jio.  [KIrin  in 
rringshriiu'6  Jahrb.  vol  VIII. — Von  Ticghem  and  IvC  Monnicr.  Amu  dc*  ScLN*      '•'"'  »o"         tl] 
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Zygospore),  which  then  increases  (to  ^  mm.)  and  takes  the  form  of  a  sphere  flattei 
by  the  two  supporting-cells.  The  exosporc  is  thick  and  of  a  blue-black  colour.  The 
formation  of  zygospores  takes  place  in  May,  June,  and  July,  on  stone-fruit  and  bemea, 
and  takes  twenty-four  hours  for  its  completion.  The  germination  of  the  zygospores  has 
been  observed  in  another  genus,  Sporidinia  grandh  {Miucr  Sjfzjgitf*),  which  infests  fleshy 
Fungi.  In  tliis  case  they  form  a  Hlament,  on  which  is  dcvelo|>cd  a  system  of  sporangia 
with  asexual  spores ;  these  then  produce  a  mycelium  which  forms  first  zygospores  and 
then  again  asexual  spores.    An  alternation  of  generations  thus  takes  place*. 

II.  The  Hypodermije^  The  best  known  species  of  this  order,  Puce'tnia  graminh, 
I>elonging  to  the  family  Urcdincx,  may  be  taken  as  its  type.  Its  development  not  only 
sho^-s  a  distinct  alternation  of  generations  (although  no  sexual  organs  are  as  yet  known), 
but  also  in  combination  with  it,  the  heteroecism  which  occurs  also  in  some  other  Fungi, 
but  is  not  elsewhere  so  clearly  defined-  De  Bary  has  given  the  term  Heter^citm  to  that 
peculiarity  by  which  one  generation  of  a  parasitic  Fungus  is  developed  exclusively  on 
one  host,  or  only  on  those  which  belong  to  a  partlcuktr  group,  while  another  stage  of 
development  of  the  same  species  occurs  only  upon  a  different  host. 

On  the  leaves  of  Btrl)trh  'vul^artj  are  found  in  the  spring  yellowish  swollen  spots, 
where  dense  masses  of  mycelial  filaments  are  interposed  between  the  parenchyma-cells 
(Fig.  170,  W  and  /,  the  felted  mycelium,  lying  between  the  cells,  being  indicated  by 
dots).  In  these  swollen  spots  are  found  two  kinds  of  fntctification,  the  Spfrmogoma, 
which  are  produced  somewhat  earlier,  and  the  jEcitiia.  The  spermogonia(Kig.  170, 1,sf) 
are  urn-shaped  receptacles  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  mycelium  as  by  an  envelope; 
hair-like  threads  which  clothe  the  cavity  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  brush  from  the 
opening  of  the  q»ermogonium,  penetrating  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf;  the  bottom  of  the 
spermogonium  is  covered  with  short  mycelial  branches,  from  the  ends  of  which  are 
detached  numerous  very  small  spore-like  bodies,  the  Spermatia,     The  second  form  of 
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'  [On  the  Mucortni,  the  Memoirs  of  Brefeld  (Botanischc  Untersochungcn  nbcr  Schimmclpilzc. 
Leipzig  1872^,  and  Van  TicBhem  and  Le  Monnicr  (Ann.  des  Sci,  Nat.  1873.  vol.  XVII,  and  Quart. 
Jouni.  Micr.  Sc  1871.  pp.  49-76),  should  be  consMlted.  The  following  partiuulars  arc  cxlracled 
from  the  last  cited  memoir.  The  mycelium  of  the  Macorini  always  originates  from  on  asexual 
spore.  Tlic  zygospores  never  give  rise  in  gerroixiating  to  a  mycelium,  but  always  produce,  as  in  other 
Fnngi.  and  as  also  in  Musdnea;,  an  a^eiuiaL  reproductive  appaiattis.  The  mycelium  is  at  fu&t  al-ways 
destitute  of  partitions ;  later,  as  the  protoplasm  disappears,  septa  make  ihcir  appearance  irregularly. 
The  filaments  occasionally  anastomose;  they  may  be  wholly  immersed  in  the  nutrient  medium  or 
partly  ar-rinL  The  mycelium  of  some  species  {t.g.  Chxtocladiiim),  which  arc  normally  non  para- 
sitic, have  albo  the  capacity  of  fixing  themselves  on  the  myceliom  of  other  species  and  living  para- 
sitically.  All  the  Mucorini  dcvelope  sporangia  upon  aerial  extensions  of  their  mycelium,  in  which 
asexoal  spores  originate  by  division  of  the  protoplasm.  In  some  genera  {e.g.  Thamnidium)  these 
sporangia  are  of  two  kinds,  but  the  ipores  they  contain  are  similar,  rcculiar  asexual  spoies  (Chlamy-  ^ 
dospores)  also  arise  by  local  condensation  of  the  protoplasm  within  the  mycelium  and  in  difleicut  H 
positions.  A  single  large  echinulate  or  tulierculalc  chUunydosporc  may  be  formed  within  the  extrc-  ™ 
mides  of  all  the  branches  of  the  amal  hyphx  ;  and  this  may  for  a  long  lime  be  the  only  mode  of 
reproduction  exhibited  ^Mortierelln).  Zygo>}>ores  ariin:  from  a  true  conjugation.  The)-  haw  been 
observed  in  six  genera:  Sporodinia  (^Ehrenbcrg,  1819).  Khizopus  cDe  Bary.  1866).  Mucor  (Jl/./w>(f«r» 
Tulasne.  1866,  M.  Muctdo,  Van  Ticghem  and  Lc  Moanicr.  Comples  Rendus.  Apr.  8,  1872),  Phyco- 
rayces  (Van  Tieghcm  and  Ix  Monnier,  1873),  Chxtocladium  and  Piptocephalis  (Brefeld,  iSya). 
Before  germination  the  zygospore  requires  a  certain  period  of  dn-ness  and  resL  After  again  becom- 
ing moist  it  produces  without  mycelium  a  system  of  sporangia  having  all  the  cliaraclct^  of  those 
which  the  mycelium  produces. —  Eo,] 

'  Dc  Hary,  in  Monal^ber.  der  ktinigl.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  in  Bcrlio,  Jan.  la,  1865. — Dillo. 
Kccherchcs  sur  le  D^veloppcmcnt  dc  queUjucs  Champignons  parasites:  Annalcs  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  ^ib 
series,  vol.  XX,  Div.  1,— Rees,  Die  Kostpilze  der  dcutschen  Coniferen.    llalk  rSog. 
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frwit  is  much  larger,  and  \<as  at  one  time  considered  ;i  distinct  jfcnus  of  Fungi,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  jEcidium  ;  but  this  Icrm  is  now  only  used  to  designate  a 
particular  form  of  fruit  In  the  cyqle  of  development  of  Puccinia.  These  acidium-fruils, 
which  arise  from  the  same  mycelium  as  the  spcrmogonia,  lie  at  first  beneath  the 
epideriTiis  of  the  leaf,  where  they  form  a  tuberous  parenchymatous  body  {A),  also 
surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  line  mycelial  filaments.  When  mature  the  a-cidium  breaks 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  forms  an  open  cup,  the  wall  of  which  (the  Pcn- 
dium,  p)  consists  of  a  layer  of  hexagonal  celU  arranged  in  rows,  and  which  are  pro- 
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FIC.  iya.—PMrtHim  gramwu.  A  part  ol  a  rerttod  tccUon  of  «  leaf  «r  Btrh^rit  vw^pMru  with  a  youiw  ascklium-ftitll ; 
/  MCtton  or  lB«f  iif  Berbcrt*  witit  tpvH»'<i:<-iiik  1/  And  xcidtwn-fniiu  « ,  /  tbvlr  pertAum ;  ai  v  b  i>ic  naitml  thiami;**  of 
UwlMfBllteblafnonDCMHiir  tbJckt.-*  >n'l^;  //siwtnofidcMOCpamcnimlearaf  coucb^Cnm-,  «lhe  ni|Jtured 

cpliWnnIi ;  *  Uw  ntti-cpidcniMl  ftl'>  1  •••^ :  ///  pvt  oT  a  wmm  «f  wctk»|Mna  *>r  «fc)i  obo  idcutmparc  t;  tk 

Ml^liynMaul  byphc  ^  Hkl  /  frtMU  '•  lU  *ncr  I>c  Iteryl- 

duced  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  from  basidium-likc  mycelial  ramifications.  The  bottom 
of  the  cup  is  occupied  by  a  hymenium,  the  h)'phx  of  which  have  their  apices  exscrted, 
and  are  continually  detaching  new  conidia-like  spores,  which,  originally  of  a  polyhedral 
fonn  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  opposite  sides,  aftenvards  become  rounded,  and 
sepsuate  from  one  another  at  the  opening  of  the  cup  (/,  a).  The  peridium  itself  has  the 
appearance  of  a  peripheral  layer  of  similar  spores ;  its  cells  however  remain  united,  and, 
like  the  spores,  contain  red  granules.  The  zcidium-spores  produced  ui>on  the  leaves  of 
Bcrl)cr(s  do  not  develope  a  mycelium  unless  their  germination  takes  place  upon  the 
surf^c  of  a  leaf  or  stem  of  grass  (as  wheat  or  rye).  The  germinating  filaments  then 
penetrate  through  the  pores  of  the  stoiiuta,  and  the  mycelium  produced  in  the  paren- 
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chyma  of  the  grass  generates  within  6  or  lo  days  a  form  of  fruit  which  was  also  at  one 
time  considered  a  peculiar  genus  of  Fungi,  and  called  Uredo.  These  Vrrd<>~frmts  of 
Puccinia  graminh  form  narrow  long  red  cushions  beneath  the  epidcrmii  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  Grasses ;  densely  crowded  hymenial  branches  rise  upon  the  mycelium  at 
right  angles  to  the  epidermis,  and  detach  large  ellipsoidal  spores  (the  uredo-spores),  the 
prutoplasm  of  which  contains  red  granules  (Fig,  170,  ///,  «rj.  These  urcdo-sporcs 
arc  dispersed  after  the  rupture  of  the  epidennis,  and  germinate  after  some  hours  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Grasses  (Fig.  lyi^D);  but  in  these  they  form  nriv  niycelia  from  which, 
in  6  or  lo  d.iys,  new  uredo-fruits  again  arise,  while  the  germinating  filaments  ot  the  spores 


Vtc.  i;i. — /Hmimm  fntmtmu;  A  rcnrunaliatc  Ictnilisparc /.  the  fnvmjrcrfwwi  »f  «l<Kli  ronrnthe  «porMli»  //,  ff  «  pF»- 
Btyc«Lloai  iiAcr  Tui«>»r|  ;  C  *  fUxjt  of  lb«  «pld«rtiik  n1  the  lower  iNrtiic*  of  the  tMl  of  KtPitrii  rudfmru  »nh  i  gcwiMkutlac 
ipovMiiMi  t^i  i  In  snin'vMUng  ftlaacni  peuctraiiait  the  vptdcTM* ;  D  •  ferw tiMWy  uredospnrc  14  bosn  alkn  ilhiiiiA 
MlkMi  teftcr  De  Dioi.  L  tX 


penetnite  into  the  intenor  through  the  stomata.  While  the  Fungus  is  multiplying  in 
this  manner  for  several  generations  on  Grasses  during  the  sximmcr  in  its  uredo-fonn, 
the  production  of  a  new  fonn  of  spores  l>cgins  in  the  older  urcdo-fniits ;  long  two-celled 
spores,  the  TeUutajporrjf  being  also  formed  near  the  roundish  uredo-spores  (Fig.  170, 
///,  /),  The  formation  of  uredo-spores  in  the  uredo-fruits  then  entirely  ceases,  and 
tcleutospores  only  are  produced  (Fig.  170,  //),  and  with  them  the  period  of  vegetation 
closes.  The  teleutospores  persist  on  the  grass-baulms  through  the  winter,  and  do  not 
germinate  till  the  spring ;  ihcy  emit  from  their  two  cells  sliort  septate  genninating 
Hlamcnts  (Fig.  171,  ji,  B),  at  the  ends  of  which,  on  slender  brunches,  the  SporulUt  arc 
produced.  These  spondia  develope  a  new  mycelium  only  when  they  germinate  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  barberry ;  but  their  mode  of  genniaatiun  dilTcrs  frum  that  ot 
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the  other  forms  of  spores,  their  genninating  filaments  penetrating,  as  m  the  Perono- 
sporcx,  into  and  through  the  cpidemiis-cells  (Fig.  17?,  C,  jp  and  /),  and  thus  reaching 
the  parenchynia.  They  there  form  a  mycelium  which  produces  the  sweUing  of  the  leaf 
constituting  the  first  stage  which  we  considered;  this  mycelium  again  generating  sper- 
mogonia  and  accidium-fruils,  (If  within  the  cycle  of  this  alternation  of  generations  a 
fertilisation  or  conjugation  occurs,  it  must  probably  be  looked  for  on  the  mycelium  iu 
the  barbeiry  leaf,  so  that  llie  accidium-fruit  would  be  the  result  of  it.) 

Ill,  The  Basidiomycetes.  Although  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Kungi  belong 
to  this  order,  yet  their  course  of  development  is  at  present  only  very  imperfectly 
known.  In  contrast  to  the  variety  of  form  occasioned  by  the  alteniation  of  generations 
fn  most  other  Fungi,  and  to  the  singular  phenomena  of  the  mycelium  of  the  Ascomy- 
cetes,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  similar  processes  have  not  yet  been  established  in  this 
class.  The  origin  from  the  mycelium  of  the  usually  Urge  receptacles,  and  tlieir  further 
development,  are  known  in  their  more  conspicuous  features,  as  is  also  the  mode  of 
germination  of  their  basidiospores ;  but  tlie  history  of  the  mycelium  before  il  funns  the 
receptacle  is  still  unknown^  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  morphological 
explanations  of  the  development  of  the  Utter  in  the  most  striking  forms  of  the  Hymeno- 
niycctcs  and  Gastcromycctcs'. 

(i)  Among  the  Hymenomycetea ^  the  best  known  and  most  abundant  species  are 
those  commonly  known  as  Mushrooms.  The  structure  which  is  usually  called  the  Fungus 
is  the  receptacle  which  sprouts  from  a  mycelium  vegetating  in  the  ground,  or  on  wood  or 
some  other  substance.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the  cap  (pilcus)  is  stalked ;  on  its  undcr- 
surfacc  the  hymenial  layer  lies  upon  projections  of  the  substance  of  the  pileus  of  various 
forms.  In  the  genus  /\garicus  these  projections  consist  of  numcroiLs  lamcUw  attached 
vertically  and  nmning  radially  from  the  summit  of  the  stalk  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus ; 
in  Cyclomyccs  the  Umellap  form  concentric  circles ;  in  Polyporus  and  Dffdalca  they  ana- 
stomose in  a  reticulate  manner  ;  in  Boletus  they  form  closely  crowded  verticaJ  tubes;  in 
Fistulina  they  stand  alone  ;  in  Hydnum  the  lower  side  of  the  pileus  is  covered  with  soft 
dependent  spines  like  icicles,  the  surface  of  which  bears  the  hynienium,  &c.  In  many  cases 
the  receptacle  is  naked ;  in  others  the  lower  side  of  the  pilcus  is  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane which  is  afterwards  ruptured  (velum  partialc),  or  the  pileus  and  stalk  are  both 
enveloped  in  such  a  membrane  (velum  universale);  or  finally,  in  a  few  species  [Amanita] 
both  are  found.  This  formation  of  a  volva  or  veil  is  connected  with  the  entire  growth 
of  tlie  whole  receptacle ;  the  naked  pilei  are  originally  gymnocarpous,  those  covered  by 
a  veil  indicate  the  transition  to  the  angiocarpous  receptacles  of  the  Gasteromycctes*. 
Agaricui  varieeoior  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  intermediate  fonn  between  those  with  naked 
pilcus  and  those  furnished  with  a  universal  veil.  The  receptacle  in  this  species  arises  as 
a  slender  cone  on  the  mycelium  (Fig.  173,  /»<>»*)»  and  consists  of  parallel  hyph;e  growing 
at  the  apex  (/,  r) ;  an  outer  layer  of  hyplue  is  present  at  an  early  stage  surrounding  the 
whole  body  like  a  loose  envelope ;  afterwords  the  apical  growth  ceases,  the  branches 
of  the  hypha?  turn  outwards  beneath  the  apex  (//,  ///)  and  thus  form  the  pileus  (ly), 
the  margin  of  which  co.ntinues  to  grow  centrifugally ;  the  lamellae  are  formed  on  its 
undcr-surface,  the  distance  of  the  mirgin  of  the  pilcus  from  the  stalk  increasing,  and 
the  liK3^  peripheral  layer  of  hypha!  becomes  stretched  (/r,  i»),  and  forming  a  rudimentary 
universal  veil.  An  example  of  the  formation  of  a  stalked  pileus  with  a  partial  veil  is 
afibrded  by  the  common  mushroom  (yfgarieuj  campestru).     Fig.  175  shows  at  ^  a  small 


'  (See  however  Ocriitcd,  Quart.  Journ.  Micr  Sc.  1868,  p.  18,— F-d.] 

•  [On  the  TremeUini.  sec  TuUsne.  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat  1873.  vol,  XV.  p.  aij ;  Joum.  Uan.  Soc 
vol.  XIII.  p.  31.— F-4>.] 

'  On  the  doubtful  form*  of  spores  of  some  I  lymcnomycctcs  not  produced  on  basidia,  sec  De 
B«ry.  Morph.  u.  Phyiiol  der  Pilic,  \t.  190.  Oa  Kx'ihnsiJium  Vnccinii,  a  very  simple  llyracnomycclr, 
pvftaUic  on  Vacciniuin.  i>ee  Woioim».  Bcricfatc  dtr  natu/fAieaclU.  Frcibuig,  1S67.  vol.  IV,  p  397. 

•  For  further  dcuils  on  lb«e  processes  we  Dc  itary  M^rph.  ii.  Fbysiol.  dcr  Fil/c.  p.  16. 
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piece  of  the  greatly  exlciitlcd  reticulalely  anastomosing  mycelium  (m),  from  wTilc! 
sprout  a  number  of  receptacles  ;  these  are  at  first  solid  pear-shaped  bcttlies  (a)  rnmposcd 
of  young  hyphx  all  similar  to  one  another.  At  an  early  stage  the  tissue  of  hypUx  gives 
way  beneath  the  apex,  lea^nng  an  annular  air-cavity  (//,0)  ^he  upper  wall  of  which  forms 
the  under-side  of  the  pileus;  and  from  this  the  radial  hymenial  lamellae  grow  dowTiwards 
(///,  /),  filling  up  the  air-cavity.  The  hyphx  run  from  the  base  of  the  whole  receptacle 
to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  air-cavity;  the  tissue  lying  in 
the  centre  elongates  into  the  stalk  (/r,  jt),  while  the  distance  from  it  of  the  margin  of 
the  pileus  constantly  increases;  the  hypha:  which  lie  beneath  tlie  air-cavity  that  can- 
tains  the  lamellic  become  stretched  in  consequence,  and  separate  from  the  stem  from 
beluw  upwards,  forming  a  membrane  (f,  v),  running  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 


Fir^  173.— ^X«#vMi  tMniflmlM--  r  wj^dtuiii  •*,  wMi  yovMtjt 
rcccplAclesM*  liMtural  «in4.  <  UmeilMdinal  tfctlMuf  oacof  rtie 
inter  tnuKBlftcUl :  //«■  older  rMcptnclo.  iritli  CMOmebcetMatt 
of  ibe  tormmtiMt  ot  the  pllciu ;  ///  the  uim  m  l-iUfHir'lliial  3«c- 
tkn ;  fy  ■  mve  uuntm  piteiu,  m  the  wtiL  TIm  Ikm  In  Ifcc 
McttoM  iadkaic  Ike  counc  of  ite  hrpW. 
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beneath  the  lamellx  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  into  which  their  hyphae  are  continued. 
When  at  length  the  pileus  extends  horizontally  from  the  elongation  of  the  tissues,  the 
membrane  (volva)  becomes  detached  from  its  margin,  and  hangs  from  the  stem  like  a 
ruffle.     (Compare  also  Fig.  68,  p.  81,  Bdettujiavidm.) 

The  hjmenium,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  covers  the  surface  of  the  lamellx- 
form  peg-shaped  or  tubular  prc»jections  of  the  under-side  of  the  pileus.  A  trans- 
verse section  of  the  latter  across  the  hymcnium  gives,  in  all  three  cases,  nearly  the  same 
figure,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  174,  drawn  from  Agaricuj  campejtr'u.  W  shows  a  piece  of  the 
disc  of  the  pileus  cut  transrcrsely,  b  the  substance  of  the  pileus,  /  the  lamelUe;  in  JJ  a 
piece  of  a  bmella  is  more  strongly  magnified  to  show  the  course  of  the  hyphae.  TTic 
substance  of  the  laiatlla,  called  the  Tntma  {t),  consists  of  rows  of  long  cells,  which 
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diverge  from  the  centre  right  and  left  to  the  oulsidCf  where  the  cells  of  the  hyphje  arc 
short  and  round,  and  form  the  sub-hymcnial  liiyer  (ih  in  B  and  C),  From  these  short 
cells  spring  the  club-shaped  cells  (7),  densely  crowded  and  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
of  the  lamella,  forming  together  the  hymenial  layer  (B,  Ai*).  Many  of  these  remain 
sterile,  and  are  called  Pamphjses^  others  produce  the  Spores  and  arc  the  BanMa.  Each 
basidiuni  produces  in  this  species  only  two,  in  other  Hymenomycetes  usually  four  sj^i^res. 
The  basidium  first  of  all  puts  oat  as  many  slender  branches  (/)  as  there  are  spores 
to  be  fonued  ;  each  of  these  branches 
swells  at  the  end,  the  swelling  in- 
creases and  becomes  a  spore  (/",  /"), 
which  falls  from  the  stalk  on  which 
it  was  placed,  leaving  it  behind  (/'"). 

On  the  formation  oi  the  tissue  of 
this  group  only  one  further  remark 
need  be  made ;  that  in  the  receptacle 
of  some  AgaricineiE  (e.g.  Lactarius) 
some  of  the  much-branched  hyphae 
arc  transfom\ed  into  laticiferous  ves- 
sels, from  which  large  quantities  of 
latex  flow  out  when  injured, 

(a)  The  Gasteromyoetea  agree 
with  the  previous  group  in  the  mode 
of  formation  of  their  spores  (eight 
spores  are  often  produced  on  a  ba- 
sidium) ;  but  their  receptacles  are 
always  angiocarpous.  The  hymenia 
are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
receptacle,  which  is  at  first  usually 
spherical,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  di- 
vided externally  into  distinct  parts. 
The  spores  are  dis.scminated  by  means 
of  remarkable  differentiations  of  the 
different  layers,  the  growth  of  par- 
ticular masses  of  tissue^  or  the  simple 
bursting  of  the  outer  layer  (the 
Peridium).  The  nature  of  these 
processes,  which  are  extremely  vari- 
ous in  their  external  appearance, 
may  be  uuderstood  from  two  ex- 
amples. The  first  example,  Cruci- 
hulum  vu/gare\  is  selected  from  the 
beautiful  Nidularieee -.  The  my- 
celium forms  a  small  white  crust  of  branched  hyphx,  which  creep  over  the  surface  of 
wood.  In  the  middle  of  the  crust  the  filaments  are  interwoven  into  a  roundish  body,  the 
rudiment  of  the  receptacle ;  this  grows  by  the  intercalation  of  new  branches  of  the  Iiyphx, 
and  gradually  assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  I'he  outer  threads  form  at  an  early  stage 
yellowish-brown  branches,  which  arc  again  branched  and  directed  outwards,  forming  a 
dem>e  covering  of  hair.  While  the  receptacle  is  becoming  changed  into  a  cylinder,  a  large 
number  of  brown  threads  shoot  out  from  it  cxtenially  to  this  (Fig.  175,  C,r/*),  which 
funn  a  firmly-woven  layer,  the  outer  peridium,  and  on  the  outside  a  dense  mass  of 
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erect  hairs-  The  walls  of  the  hyphx  o(  this  part  assume  a  dark  colour,  but  the  inner 
tissue  remains  colourless  (Kig.  175,  j1):  its  apex  increases  in  hreadth,  the  hairs  separate 
from  one  another,  and  the  outer  pcridium  ceases  to  exist  at  the  apex  (Fig.  176,^). 
In  the  meantime  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  commences  in  the  interior  of  the 
Fundus,  which  is  at  first  formed  of  densely-woven  much-branched  hypha:,  enclosing 
amon^t  Oicm  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  which  gives  the  whole  a  white  appear- 
ance. Certain  portions  of  the  air-containing  tissue  become  mucilaginous  and  freed 
from  air;  between  the  threads  is  formed  in  some  places  a  hyp-ciscopic  transparent 
jelly,  while  in  others  none  is  produced.  The  conversion  into  mucilage  begins  first 
below  the  surface  of  the  white  nucleus  (Fig.  175,  ^,  and  its  outer  layer  is  thus  trans- 
formed into  an  inner  pcridium  which  is  a  colourless  sac  protruding  from  the  dark  outer 
peridium,  and  composed  chiefly  of  bnmchcs  of  hypha-  running  longitudinally  upwards 
(Figs.  176  and  177,1^).     While  this  differentiation  is  proceeding  from  below  upwarUs, 
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small  mucilaginous  areolar  form  at  certain  points  in  a  deep  layer  of  the  white  air-contain- 
ing nucleus,  also  proceeding  from  below  upwards,  like  all  the  succeeding  differentiations 
(Fig.  175,  £,  and  Fig.  176).  The  formation  of  mucilage  advances  at  the  same  lime  from 
the  inner  pcridium  inwards,  and  leaves  round  each  of  the  mucilaginous  areolar  a  border 
uf  air-containing  tissue  (Fig.  176J,  which  afterwards  devclopcs,  by  the  dense  interAveaving 
of  its  branched  hyphx,  intu  a  finn  envelope  consisting  of  two  layers,  in  which  the  muci- 
laginous areola  lies.  For  want  of  a  better  term,  it  may  be  called  the  Sporangium.  WTiile 
the  centre  of  the  Fungus  is  becoming  changed  into  mucilage,  the  sporangia  grow  into 
lenticular  bodies;  a  mucibginous  point  has  appeared  at  an  early  stage  on  the  lower  and 
outer  part  of  each  sporangium,  and  fonns  its  umbilicus.  From  it  a  denser  bundle  of 
threads  runs  downwards  to  the  pcridium,  the  umbilical  bundle  (Fig.  176,  «,  and  Fig. 
177,  tu);  this  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  conical  bag  (/)  which  surrounds  the  bundle  like  a 
loose  sheath.  This  sheath  eventually  becomes  mucilaginous;  the  bundle  runs  upwards 
into  the  mucilaginous  depression  of  the  umbilicus,  where  it  is  resolved  into  its  tlircads 
which  are  now  mure  loosely  connected.  The  mucilaginous  tissue  in  the  interior  of  each 
sporangium  disappears,  leaving  a  lenticular  space  similar  in  iK^nw  lo  the  sporangium  itself; 
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and  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  hyphsc  of  the  sporangium  branches  now  arise  which 
are  Uirected  inwards  and  form  the  hymenium.  Each  sporanjiium  is  therefore  clothed 
on  its  inner  surface  by  a  hymeninl  layer  formed  of  paraphyses  and  basidia;  each  of  the 
basidia  produces  four  spores  on  short  stalks.  As  the  Fungus  matures,  the  upper  part  of 
the  pcridiuin  becomes  stretched  and  flat,  forming  the  Epiphraipn,  it  afte^^vards  niptures 
and  disappears,  and  the  Fungus  thus  opens  into  a  cup.  The  mucilage  which  sur- 
rounds the  sporangia  dries  up,  and  the  sporangia  now  lie  free  in  the  cup  formed 
by  the  peridium,  held  by  their  umbilical  bundles,  which,  when  moistened,  may  be 
drawn  out  into  long  threads.  If  we 
imagine  the  sporangia  more  nume- 
rous and  more  closely  packed  and 
with  less  dense  walls,  we  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  roundish  cell-like 
locuH  which  occur  in  the  receptacles 
of  other  Gasteromyceles  (as  Octa- 
viania,  Sclerodcnna,  &c.). 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the 
changes  produced  in  the  FhaUoi- 
deffi  by  internal  differentiation  of 
the  tissues ;  but  of  these  only  the 
most  important  points  can  be  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Phallus  impu- 
Jicus.  Here  also  the  young  recep- 
tacle, formed  on  the  underground 
perennial  mycelium  which  consists 
of  thick  threads,  is  at  first  a  homo- 
geneous convolution  of  threads,  in 
which  the  ditl'erentiation  begins  and 
advances  during  growth.  When  the 
body  has  attained  the  size  and  form 
of  a  hen's  or  even  a  goose's  egg^  a 
longitudinal  section  gives  the  appear- 
ance represented  in  Fig.  178.  The 
tissue  consists  at  this  time  of  dif- 
ferent portions  which  may  be  classi- 
fied into  four  groujis  —  (i)  The 
Peridium,  composed  of  an  outer 
firm,  thick,  white  membrane  («),  of 
an  inner  white,  firm,  but  thin  mem- 
brane (1),  and  of  an  iulernicdiate 
thick  layer  of  mucilaginous  hyphx 
(^)  (tlie  gelatinous  layer).  (2)  The 
Spore-forming    apparatus   or   Gleba 

{tp)f  bounded  on  the  outside  by  the  inner  peridium  (/),  on  the  inside  by  a  firm  thick  layer 
(/)  from  which  walls  project  outwards  imited  in  a  honeycomb  manner  dividing  the 
gleba  into  a  number  of  chambers.  In  these  chambers  the  fertile  branches  of  the  hyphae 
arc  found  in  great  numbeni,  and  on  their  basidia  are  formed  four  or  more  spores ;  so 
Oiat,  when  ripe,  the  darb-grccn  gleba  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  spores. 
(3)  The  Stem  [st\  formed  of  air-containing  tissue  hollowed  into  a  large  number  of 
very  narrow  chambers;  it  is  hollow,  that  is,  its  axial  portion  is  transformed  into  a  deli- 
quescent jelly  ;  the  canal  thus  formed  is  open  above  tn  some  individuals,  in  others  it  is 
dosed  by  the  inner  peridium.  (4}  The  Cup  (n)  forms  a  low  broad  column  of  firmer 
tissue,  the  outer  part  running  upwards  into  the  inner  peridium,  and  sending  up  at  the 
same  time  a  liyer  which  l»econics  softer  between  the  ftem  and  the  inner  membrane  of 


Fig.  iri'-~CruraMl»m  vmt^rei  loairitudlnal  tection  tttrouK^  tkc 
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the  gleba  (/);  the  base  of  the  cup  is  continuous  with  the  outer  firm  pcridium.  In 
this  state  the  spores  ripen  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  dissemination  a  greAt  don- 
gation  of  the  stem  (j/)  takes  place ;  the  pcridium  is  ruptured  at  the  apex,  the  gleba 
becomes  detached  from  the  inner  peridium,  this  latter  splitting  at  x,  and  the  mem- 
brane /  becoming  detached  below.  The  gleba  is  by  this  means  raised  up  high  above  the 
peridium  on  the  apex  of  the  stem,  while  the  stem  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  ii 
inches.  This  elongation  Is  brought  about  by  the  widening  of  its  chambers,  which 
give  the  mature  stem  the  appearance  of  a  coarsely   porous  sponge ;   it   increases  in 

thickness  in  proportion  to  its  increase  id  length. 
The  spores  now  drop  o(T  the  gleba  in  masses, 
the  spohfcrous  hypha:  deliquescing  into  thick  tena- 
cious mucilage ;  till  at  last  nothing  remains  of  the 
gleba  but  the  membrane  (/)  with  its  honeycombed 
walls,  which  depends  like  a  frill  from  the  apex  of 
the  stem,  and  is  called  the  Pileus.  The  peculiari- 
ties in  the  detail  of  these  processes  exhibit  the 
greatest  variety  in  different  species  of  the  Phalloi- 
dea?,  which  may  be  investigated  in  Corda,  /,  r.,  and 
Dc  Bary,  Lc.  p.  84. 

IV.  The  AscOMVCETES  comprise  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  than  any  other  order  of  Fungi. 
Commencing  with  very  simple  forms  comparable 
to  some  unicellular  Algir,  as  Endomyces,  Saccha- 
romyccs,  and  Exoasctts,  they  ascend  to  the  trufllcs, 
morclls,  and  Sphzriaceae  with  recepUcles  formed  of 
great  masses  of  hypha*,  the  internal  and  external 
.'^'rJ^rV^^""*''"^'  ^^'""J^  ',  "fH!^  '^r   structure  of  which   is  so  various   that  a  comprc- 

phot  et  PMa/Jui  nmfuiiirtii  immMitaMly  Itefurc  the  * 

diMKatkn  of  ihf  «cm  (i  ihc  nniuT»i  »uc) .  a  ovttt  hcnsivc  dcscHption  of  thcm  is  impossible.  The 
pcruiwr.;  rf  u.«  rtcn  of  ii.e  jiUeiiW  mm  »«  *i4«.  commou  charactcHstic  by  which  all  these  different 

ir«ed.c»TOPi  tiy  ti»  Miuic  ixmc^tdinh-ukc  h.i£«^:  fo-™c  are  connected  is  the  a^ieicual  formation  of 
#/ Ihc  dart^Tcen  oiw  or«porw  tef*i'a);  *  hiik*  »"rinN  arc  cpnneLLLU  is  ine  asexual  lormaiion  01 
«rt(y  trftheiiTO.  lued  »4ih  watiTT  icur :  «ihrc..p   sBores  in  the  interior  of  sacs  by  frec-ccU-formation. 

In  whchDicbuc  orikr  stem  reoMias  aflcr  ks  don-       * 

tration:  <  tiw  piKc  vitcTc  ihc  hmcr  i>ert<uiHii  bc>  The  Ascospores,  howcver,  belong  only  to  one 
.pI^SLI*;^:^'!*'''''*'""*""''*^"''^**^'  "  generation  in  the  cycle  of  development  of  a  spe- 
cies ;  for  in  large  sections  of  the  Ascomycetes 
there  occur  in  addition  Stylosporcs  of  a  ver)-  different  nature.  The  course  of  develop- 
ment generally  shows  in  these  cases  a  greater  variation  within  a  single  species  than 
occurs  among  the  Hymcnomycetes;  and  in  many  cases  an  alternation  of  generations 
has  already  been  recognised,  in  so  far  as  the  receptacles  in  which  the  ascasporcs  are 
produced  owe  their  origin  to  a  conjugation  or  sexual  union  which  Likes  place  on  the 
mycelium  (as  in  Erysiphc,  Peziza,  Ascobolus,  Eurotium,  &c.).  Want  of  space  compels 
me  to  limit  my  special  descriptions  to  examples  uf  only  a  few  families  of  the  order, 

(1)  The  simplest  forms  of  the  Ascomycetes  are  the  Teait-fimgi  or  Ferments  of  the 
genus  Saocharomyoes',  which  cause  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  saccharine  juices 
of  plants  (must,  cider,  Ac),  of  beer  or  of  artificial  solutions  which  contain  sugar  in 
aJdition  to  nitrogenous  substances  (albuminoids  or  ammonia-compounds)  and  mineral 
substances  which  form  the  food  of  plants.  These  Fungi  consist  of  small  roundish 
or  ellipsoidal  cells,  which  grow  in  fluids,  and,  in  nourishing  themselves,  cause  their  de- 
composition, with  formation  of  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  oUier  substances.     Each 
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yeast-cell  produces  similar  new  ctlls  by*  the  protrusion  of  small  projections  at  first  re- 
sembling warts,  which  soon  attain  the  form  and  size  of  their  mother-cell,  and  souner  or 
later  become  detached  from  the  narrow  points  of  union.  Usually  they  remain  for  a 
time  united,  and  thus  form  combinations  of  shoots  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
branched  hyphac  with  short,  roundish,  easily  detached  segments.  When  the  supply  of 
nourishment  is  less  abundant, — for  instance,  when  the  yeast  is  grown  on  cut  slices  of 
potato,  turnip,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  carrot,  the  yeast-cells  grow  to  a  more  considerable 
size,  their  protopLismic  contents  produce,  by  free-cell -format  ion,  from  i  to  4  roundish 
spores,  which,  when  placed  in  a  fenncntahle  fluid,  immediately  form  new  ycast-cells 
by  branching  and  the  detachment  of  the  terminal  cells.  The  fermentation  of  beer  is 
produced  by  Saccharomyces  Cerc^isia^  which  occurs  in  two  (cultivated)  varieties,  as  ye.ist 
of  the  lower  fermentation,  which  take  place  between  4  and  10"  C,  and  as  the  yeast 
of  the  higher  fermentation,  which  takes  place  at  higher  temperatures.  The  fennen- 
tation  of  wine  and  cider  is  caused  by  S.  fUipjtHiiem,  conghmerattu^  extguus,  Pastoriamu, 
and  apiculatus^  which  arc  formed,  together  with  other  Fungi,  on  the  surface  of  firuits, 
and  thus  find  their  way  into  the  expressed  juiced 

(3)  The  Tuberaceaa  form,  like  most  Gasteromycetes  (with  which  they  maycasdly  be 
confounded  by  the  beginner),  roundish,  tuberous,  bodies  usually  underground  and  often 
surrounded  by  the  copiously  branched  mycelium.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  receptacle  from  the  mycelium,  and  the  development  of  the  myceliuin  from 
the  spore  has  also  not  been  followed  ;  no  other  kinds  of  spores  than  the  ascospores 
have  been  met  with.  The  receptacle  is  always  angiocarpous.  It  consists,  when 
mature,  of  an  outer  more  or  less  thick  pcridium,  in  which  an  inner  and  an  outer 
layer  are  usually  distinguishable,  the  latter  often  provided  with  beautiful  protuberances, 
and  of  a  tjsstic  of  hyphae  enclosed  within  it,  on  branches  of  which  the  asci  are 
funned.  A  very  simple  structure  is  shown  In  Hydnobolitcs.  The  receptacle  here  consists 
of  a  tissue  formed  of  densely  woven  hyphae,  in  which  are  everywhere  imbedded 
numerous  sporc-mothcr-cells  placed  upon  the  branches  of  the  hyphap.  Only  the  stipcr- 
ficial  layer  of  tissue,  consisting  of  a  fine  down  of  sterile  hyphx",  forms  a  kind  of  peri- 
dium.  In  Elaphomyces,  where  the  peridium  is  firm  and  more  highly  developed,  a  mass 
of  slender  hyphac  with  long  cells  springs  from  its  inner  side  in  every  direction;  here 
and  there  these  arc  united  more  densely  into  larger  discs  and  bundles  projecting 
inwards;  but  there  is  no  gleba  divided  into  closed  chambers.  The  cavities  left  in  the 
tissue  formed  of  slender  filaments  are  everywhere  loosely  filled  by  the  hymenial  tissue, 
which  consists  of  hyphre  a  or  3  times  thicker,  formed  of  shorter  cells,  much  bent  and 
woven  into  balls,  and  bearing  the  asci  on  the  ends  of  their  branches.  When  ripe  the 
whole  hymenial  tissue  dissolves  into  jelly  and  disappears,  while  the  mass  of  slender 
filaments  remains  as  a  delicate  Capillitium  between  the  loose  dust  consisting  of  spores. 
In  another  group  a  sterile  matrix  may  be  distinguished  in  the  interior  with  a  number  of 
groups  or  nuclei  of  hymenial  tissue  imbedded  in  it,  in  which  are  again  imbedded  a  number 
of  asci  springing  irregularly  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  In  Balsamia  there  is  a  thick 
peridium,  and  the  interior  is  divided  into  many  narrow  curved  air-containing  chambers  by 
means  of  thick  plates  of  tissue  which  spring  from  the  peridium,  like  the  partition-walls 
of  the  Hymcnogastrea;  among  the  Gasteromycetes.  To  this  is  also  related  thegenusTuber; 
but  the  chambers  clothed  with  the  thick  hymenium  are  very  narrow,  and  much  curved 


[Frotomroe*»  P.  naerosporwi,  infests  the  foliage  of  some  specie*  of  UmbcUiferae.  lu  myce- 
lium is  coloured  blue  by  Schulu's  solutioi  and  produces  sphericil  asci.  which  enclose  great  numlxrs 
of  minute  sporrs.  These  spores  conjufjiite  in  pair*,  and  the  lygosporc  emits  a  gemiiaa;ing  filament, 
whicJi  )»cnclr3tc^  the  epidermis  of  the  host,  and  developed  a  new  mycelium  producing  a  new  series 
oTa&d.     ^cc  r»c  Pin".  Heitrligc  «ur  Morph.  dcr  Pilze,  i  Heft. — Ed.] 

'lows  is  after  Dc  Bary,  Morph.  u.  Physiologic  der  PiLc,  p.  91. — Compare 
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mycelium,  although  the  conjugation  itself  was  not  observed  and  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  asci  rcmainctl  doubtful.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  receptacles  of  the  last- 
named  Pyrenoniycetes  are  developed  from  an  apparatus  siuiilar  to  the  scKiial  organ 
of  Eurotium  and  Erysiphe;  and  earlier  statements  of  I'uisting  contain  at  least  indications 
that  in  other  Pyrenomycetcs  also  the  peritheda  may  be  the  rej;ult  of  a  sexual  process. 

Since  the  development  of  the  Fungi  belonging  to  this  section  undergo  important 
modifications  in  the  different  genera,  a  comprehensive  description  would  be  altogether 
wanting  in  lucidity.  I  prefer  therefore  to  explain  the  most  important  points  in  two  very 
dilFerent  examples. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  the  Pyrenomycctes  is  Eurotium  refrtiJ  (Kig.  179);  and  but 
very  slightly  differing  from  Eurotium  is  Aspt-rgUiuj  g/aumst  the  history  of  whose  de- 
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velopMicnt  has  been  described  in  detail  by  De  Bary.  Both  species  are  found  on  the  most 
various  decaying  or  dead  organic  Ixidies,  and  arc  especially  abundant  on  preserrcd  fruit. 
The  Kungus  makes  its  ap{}earance  as  a  fine  flocculent  white  mycelium  overspreading 
the  surface,  from  which  the  upright  conidia-bearing  hyphae  soon  rise  in  large  numlwrs. 
These  swell  in  the  upper  part  into  a  globular  form,  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
globe  give  rise  to  a  number  of  peg-shaped  projections,  densely  crowded  and  arranged 
radially,  llie  Stfrigmata^  each  of  which  produces  gradually  a  long  chain  of  greenish 
spores;  so  that  6nally  the  head  of  the  receptacle  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  them. 
During  this  formation  of  conidia,  the  sexual  organs  appear  on  the  same  mycelium.  The 
femftic  organ,  called  by  De  Bary  the  Aicogonium  or  Carp<jgoniiim,  is  the  corkscrew-like 
end  of  a  branch  uf  the  mycelium  (Kig.  179,  A^  <sj),  the  coils  of  which  become  gradually 
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closer,  until)  when  actually  in  contact,  they  form  a  hollow  spiral  (B,  U),  IXntng 
process  about  as  many  thin  septa  are  formed  as  there  are  turns  of  the  helix  (*.  r.  5  or  6). 
From  the  lowest  coil  of  the  ascogoniucn  two  slender  branches  now  shoot  nut  at  opp«%ite 
places,  which  grow  upwards  on  the  outside  of  the  helix ;  uno  of  these  devclopcs  more 
quickly,  reaches  the  uppermost  coil,  and  becomes  closely  attache*!  to  it  by  its  apex  (B,^). 
This  branch  is  the  Antixridium  (Poltinodiuui  of  Ue  Bar}).  Conjugatiiin  takes  place 
between  its  apex  and  the  ascogonium,  the  cell-wall  being  absorbed  at  the  point  of 
contact^  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  ascugonium  and  of  the  unthcridium  com- 
mingling. Soon  afterwards  new  filaments  sprout  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
antheridium,  as  well  as  from  the  other  branch,  which  increase  in  number,  cling  closely 
to  Uic  spiral  (C),  and  finally  entirely  envelope  it.  From  these  fUamcnls  a  bycr  of 
polygonal  cells,  the  Peritbeeium  (/)),  is  formed  by  numerous  transverse  diWsions,  en- 
veloping the  ascogonium.  The  cells  of  the  enveloping  layer  grow  inwards  as  papillr 
which  become  septate  (£).  While  the  enveloping  layer  is  increasing  in  size,  the  cavity, 
which  is  thus  enlarged,  is  filled  up  by  the  papilla;,  which  finally  insert  themselves  t>ctweca 
the  coils  of  the  ascogonium  which  have  now  become  looser.  These  papilla:  thus  become 
divided  by  septa  into  numerous  cells  of  similar  diameter,  so  that  at  last  the  space 
between  the  enveloping  layer  and  the  coils  of  the  ascogonium  is  filled  by  a  pseudo- 
parenchyma  (F).  During  these  processes  a  larger  number  of  septa  arise  in  the  asco- 
gonium, and  soon  there  shoot  from  its  cells  numerous  commencements  of  brunches, 
which  penetrate  on  all  sides  between  the  cells  of  the  pseudo-parenchyma,  become 
septate,  and  ramify.  Their  last  ramifications  are  the  ^sri  (C),  which  therefore  owe 
their  origin  to  the  fertilised  ascogonium.  These  internal  changes  are  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  increase  in  size  of  the  whole  pcrithccium.  During  the  development  of 
the  asct,  the  pseudo-parenchyma  becomes  looser,  its  cells  round  themselves  oH,  become 
capable  of  swelling,  lose  their  fatty  contents,  and  finally  disappear ;  in  the  ripe  peri- 
thecium  it  is  replaced  by  the  asci.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  cells  of  the  parietal  layer 
keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  perittiecium ;  und  they  become  covered  with  a  sulphur- 
yellow  coating  which  attains  a  considerable  thickness  and  consists  probably  of  a  resinous 
or  fatty  substance.  Finally  the  cells  of  the  parietal  layer  coll.ipse  and  dry  up;  the 
eight-sporcd  asci  iilso  dissolve,  till  finally  the  perithecium  consists  only  of  the  brittle 
yellow  coating  and  of  the  mass  of  spores  enclosed  by  it,  which  arc  set  free  by  gentle 
pressure.  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  pcrithccium,  the  mycelium  alw  becomes  covered 
by  a  coating,  in  this  case  chestnut  colour,  on  which  the  perithecia  are  now  individually 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  yellow  granules.  The  ripe  spores  (^Ascoipores)  have  the 
form  of  biconvex  lenses  (/f ) ;  when  germinating  the  endospore  which  puts  out  the 
germinating  fibrnent  swells  up  violently  and  splits  the  exosporc  into  two  halves.  The 
nurcelium  which  proceeds  from  the  ascospores  produces,  like  that  which  arises  from 
the  conidia,  at  first  conidia-bcaring  hypha  and  aftcnvards  perithecia;  but  a  proper  alter- 
nation of  generations  between  sexual  and  asexual  generations  does  not  occur  here'. 

For  the  different  modes  of  origin  of  the  pcrithccium  in  tlic  Er^-siphx,  Spharriar,  and 
Sordaria-.  I  nuist  refer  to  the  treatises  of  Woronin  and  De  Bary  already  mentioned, 
and  now  turn  to  the  description  of  another  pyrcnomycetous  Fungus  the  development 
and  structure  of  which  is  much  more  complicated,  tj/jc.  Cia-vUrps  purpurea'^  the  Fungus 
which  produces  Ergot.  Its  development  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  filamentous 
mycelium,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  of  Grasses,  especially  of  rye, 
while  still  enclosed  between  the  pales,  covers  it  with  a  thick  weft,  and  partially  pene- 
trates into  its  tissue,  while  the  apex  and  often  other  parts  of  the  ovar)'  remain  exempt 
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from  its  attacks.  The  ovary  thiu  becomes  replaced  by  a  soft  white  inycclbl  tissue 
«luch  rctiiins  nearly  its  original  form;  Uic  style  being  not  unlrequenlly  slill  borne  on 
ils  summit.  The  surface  of  llie  tissue  of  the  Kungus  is  marked  by  a  number  ol  deep  fur- 
rows tKig.  i8o,  ^,  and  J5,  j)  and  forms  a  large  number  of  conidia  on  basidia  arranged 
radially  f C,  p%  imbedded  In  a  mucilaginous  hul>stance  which  exudes  between  the  pales. 
In  this  condition  the  Fungus  h^d  been  at  one  time  considered  a  distinct  genus,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  Sphaceiia.  The  conidia  can  germinate  at  once  and  imme- 
diately again  detach  conidia  i/J,  jf),  which,  according  to  Kiihn,  agnin  produce  a  spha- 
celia  in  other  Grasses,  The  mycelium 
of  the  sphacclia  forms,  when  the  pro- 
duction of  conidia  has  reached  its 
height,  a  thick  felt  of  firmer  hyphac 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary  of  the  grass, 
which  is  at  first  still  surrounded  by  the 
looser  tissue  of  the  sphacclia.  This  is 
ttie  commencement  of  the  Sclcrotium 
or  Ergot ;  its  surface  soon  assumes 
a  darU-viuIet  colour,  and  grows  to  a 
horn-shaped  bo<ly,  often  as  much  as  an 
inch  in  lengtli.  In  the  meantime  the 
sphacclia  ceases  to  grow,  its  tissue  dies 
and  is  ruptured  bene:Lth  by  the  Scle- 
rutium,  and  carried  upwards  on  its 
summit,  where  it  is  placed  like  a  cap 
(Fig.  180,  yf  and  B,  j,  sphacclia,  c,  sclc- 
rotium), and  aftei-wards  falls  olf.  The 
hard  ripe  sclerotium  now  remains  till 
the  autumn,  but  is  usually  in  a  dormant 
slate  till  the  next  spring  ;  the  for- 
miilion  of  the  receptacle  begins  when 
tJie  scJcrotium  is  lying  on  the  damp 
ground.  The  receptacles  arise  beneath 
the  skin,  a  number  of  closely  packed 
branches  being  formed  at  definite  points 
from  the  niedullary  hypha* ;  the  bundle 
breaks  through  the  skin,  and  grows  up 
to  a  receptacle  or  sti-oma  consisting  of 
a  long  stalk  and  a  globular  head.  In 
the  latter  a  large  number  of  flask- 
shaped  perilhccia  (Fig.  181,  B  and  C, 
cp)  appear,   which    do    not    possess  a 

clearly-defined  wall.  Each  pcrithecium  is  filled  from  Uje  bottom  by  a  number  of  asci, 
in  each  of  which  several  slender  thread-shaped  spores  are  produced.  These  spores  swell 
np  in  damp  situ.itions,  and  put  out  gciniinaling  fdaments  at  several  |>oints.  When  they 
reach  the  young  flowers  of  rye,  or  of  other  nearly  allied  grasses,  Kuhn  states  tliat  the 
spliacelia  arises  from  them,  and  the  cycle  of  development  is  thus  clrtsed.   • 

(4)  The  Diflcomycetea'.  This  section  includes,  together  wllh  a  number  of  incon- 
spicuous Fungi,  the  striking  forms  of  the  Helvelleac  and  Morells,  and  the  genus  Peziza, 
enormously  rich  in  species.     In  the  two  first-named  genera  the  hymenial  layer  ovcr- 
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Jays  the  surface  of  the  folded  pilcus;  in  Peziza  it  clothes  the  concavity  of  the  cvpr- 
which  is  either  flat  and   sessile  (Fig.  r8j)  or  stalked.     The  hymetilum  cci«iMSt»  of 
paraphyscs  and  xsci,  in  which  ei^ht  spores  are  usually  formed  simuhAneoasly ;  the 
paraphyses  generally  appear  earlier,  but  arc  finally  crowded  out  by  the  asci     The  spores 
Bomctimcs  possess  nuclei,  but  arc  sometimes  destitute  of  them  (Fig.  18a).     The  Disco- 
mycetes  agree,  however,  with  the  Pyrcnomycctes  —  from  which  ihey  are  piiacipaUy 
distinguished  by  their  g>mnocarpous  receptacles — in  the  occurrence  of  spcnaogoakt, 
pycnidia,  and   conidia,  as  forerunners  of  the  ascospores.      In   Prztza    Diiri±aaa  twxt 
kinds  of  receptacles  have  even  been  obscn-cd,  one  with  tirger  ascosponcs,  which  put 
out  grcrminating  filaments,  the  other  also  with  ascospures,  which,  however,  form  a  pn>^, 
mycelium  from  which  minute  spores  arc  detached.     The  x'ariely  of  structure  is  furtbt 
inpreased  by  the   fact  that   many  species  produce  sderolia.     Pfziva   Fiu^HUma  is 
peculiarly  interesting  example.     Its  sclerotium  is  de\-eloped,  according  to  De  Bary, 
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the  tissue  of  decaying  vine-leaves  in  autumn  and  winter ;  if  it  is  placed  when  fresh,  Of 
after  having  been  for  some  time  at  rest  in  the  dry,  upon  the  surface  of  damp  groun 
it  l>cgins  after  about  twenty-four  hours  to  put  forth  conidia-bearing  hypha*,  and  th 
prove  to  be  identical  with  Botrytij  cinerea.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sclerotium  is  buri 
beneath  tlic  surface  of  the  soil  to  tlie  depth  of  i  cm.,  it  docs  not  put  out  conidia 
bearing  hyphae  of  this  kind,  but  produces,  on  the  contrarj*,  in  the  summer  following  i 
production,  stalked  trencher-shaped  little  cups,  the  ascus-bearing  receptacles.    Sclerot 
sometimes  again  arise  from  the  germinating  filaments  of  the  ascospores  without  any  pro- 
duction of  conidia.     In  other  cxsc**  the  mycelium  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  vine- 
leaves  puts  out  Butrytis-lhreads  at  the  same  time  that  the  formation  of  sclcrotia  takes 
place ;  fritm  the  germinating  filaments  of  the  conidia  (of  the  Botrytis)  De  Bary  always 
saw  Botrytis  again  produced  first  of  all,  and  its  mycelium  probably  also  forms  sclcrotia 
Like  the  perithccui  of  the  Pyrenomycctes,  the  receptacles  of  the  Discomycetes  ari 
from  a  peculiar  act  of  sexual  union  which  takes  place  on  the  myceUmn,  so  that  t 
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ftiycvlium  is  the  scxiul,  ihc  rcccpUcle  the  .tsexual  generation.  This  has  indeed  up 
to  the  present  time  been  directly  obsen-cd  only  in  a  series  of  the  smaller  species  of 
Pezii;*  and  Ascobolus,  but  may  well  he  assumed  to  exist  also  in  tlie  rest  of  the  Diaco- 
mycetes.  In  Pr&iza  con^umj,  the  species  in  which  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the 
Ascomycetes  was  first  discovered  by  De  fiary  in  1863,  the  process  is  as  follows,  according 
to  Dc  Bar)*'s  and  Tulasnc's  exhaustive  researches: — The  mycelium  ttt  P.  cf>n/iuens 
i;rows  on  the  ground;  branches  iirise  at  particular  points  of  its  hyplix  which  are  directed 
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upwards  and  again  branch  abundantly ;  at  the  end  of  llic  branchlcls  the  organs  of 
cunjufiratiun  or  fertilisation  are  prinluced  in  large  nu«»bers  close  together,  forming 
rosettes.  The  terminal  cells  of  the  stronger  branchlels  swell  up  into  ovind  vesicles 
(Fig.  1 8 J,  ff),  which  put  out  a  usually  crooked  prolongation  (/).  From  another  cell 
of  the  same  branch  lyin^  beneath  this  vesicle  grows  a  club-shaped  branchlct,  the 
Anthoridiurn,  the  apex  tif  which  (/')  unites  with  the  prolnngalion  just  mentioned.  After 
this  hai)  talkcii   place,  a   numl^^r  of  fine   hyphx  {h)  shoot  out  of  the  filament  which 


bears  these  organs,  and  these  surround  the  rosette  of  the  organ  of  conjugation, 
enclosing  it  in  a  dense  felt.  This  felt  fornw  the  substance  of  the  receptacle ;  up<m 
Us  upper  side  densely  crowded  hypha*  inmiedlalely  rise  up  to  form  the  hynu-nial 
layer ;  finally  the  receptacle  forms  a  Pcziza-cup,  which  ptwsenses  somewhat  the  form 
represented  in  Kig.  183,  and  produces  the  aso.ispores  in  its  hymenium.  Woronm 
observed  similar  phenomena  in  P.  granulosa  and  $cuteltata.  In  these  species  branches 
consisting  of  three  or  more  cells  arise  from  the  myccliimi :  the  terminal  cell  swdls  out 
into  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  without,  however,  putting  uut  a  prolongation;  from  the 
cell  lying  beneath  it  arise  two  or  more  slender  filaments  which  attach  themselves 
closely  to  the  former.  By  this  means  the  conjugating  apparatus  is  densely  enveloped  in 
numerous  hypha*  wliich  originate  beneath  it;  and  from  them  Is  devclopc<i  the  fruit-cop. 
In  ylscoholui  pulchtrnmiu  the  structure  which  corresponds  to  the  stniclurc  w/in  Kig.  185 
consists  of  a  vermifomi  body,  which  Tiilasne  calls  ihe  Scolfcite.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
mycelium,  consisting  of  a  row  of  short  cells  which  are  much  broader  than  those  of 
the  mycelium.  The  adjacent  threads  put  out  small  branches  or  Antheridia,  the  terminal 
celLs  of  which  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  scolccite.  It  is  sub- 
sequently covered  over,  together  with  this  fertilising  organ,  by  branched  hyph«  which 
spring  frcmi  the  neighbouring  mycelium ;  and  a  ball  is  thus  formed  in  the  middle  of 
which  lies  the  scolecite ;  and  this  finally  grows  into  the  fruit-cup.  To  these  ol^sena- 
lions  of  \Voronin,  Janczewski'  has  recently  added  the  additional  important  fact  that 
in  Ascololuj  fur/aractuj,  where  the  processes  agree  in  other  respects  with  tlhj£«  of 
A.  puicberrimuj^  the  tissue  of  tl»c  cup,  together  with  the  paraphyscs,  proceeds  from 
the  branches  of  hyphz  which  envelope  the  conjugating  apparatus,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  asci  arc  derived  from  a  central  cell  of  the  scolccite.  This  cell  puts  out  a 
number  of  filaments  which  penetrate  between  the  meshes  of  the  tissue  of  the  receptacle, 
ramify  extensively  l>etwecn  the  bases  of  the  paraphyscs,  and  there  form  the  sub-hymenial 
layer,  out  of  which  the  asci  spring  and  grow  up  anmng  the  paraphyscs.  By  this  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  scolccite  corresponds  to  the  ascogonium  of  Kurotiuni  land 
generally  of  the  Pjrennmycctcsl ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  stnicture  similar  lo 
the  feULile  fertilising  apparatus  (Kig.  iS},  a/^  will  hs  proved  to  precede  the  fomution 
of  the  asci  of  Pextta  conftuem. 

The  similarity  of  these  processes  to  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
Kloridca?,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book,  was  also 
recognised  by  Dc  Bary.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  this — that  in  the  Kloride.x,  instead 
of  the  antherirlia,  cells  endowed  with  passive  motion  wTiich  detach  themselves  fnim  the 
plant  conjugate  with  the  female  oi-gans  of  reproduction.  The  luscogonium  (or  the 
scolccite),  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparable  to  the  trichophore  in  all  the  essential  points 
by  which  both  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  oogonia  of  other  AlgEP  and  Kungi. 

(5)  LiciiKNs*.  From  the  most  recent  researches  of  Schwendener*  there  can  no 
longer  l>c  any  doubt  that  the  Lichens  arc  true  Fungi  of  the  section  Ascomycetes,  but 


*  L.Vniiaits  <ils  .Sd.  Nat.  187a,  vol.  XV.  p.  198.] 

'  Tulnsnc.  M^moirc  pour  servir  W  l*hisloirc  organographique  ct  phy&iologique  des  IJchcns 
(Annaln  d«  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  beru».  vol.  XVU). — Schwendener,  Uiilcr&uchungcn  iibcr  den  FIcchten- 
thallus  (in  N«gcli's  HcittAgc  xur  wi'-scnsch.  B^ttanik.  i860  and  iS6j. — Schwendener,  Lnub-  u. 
Gallerirlcchlen  (Xrtgeli's  Beitragc  zur  wissensch.  Botanik.  1868). — Ditto,  Flora  1872,  nos.  it-15. 
[Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  \^',i,  p  235.] 

'  [The  Mcws  of  Schwendener  have  been  corroborated  b)*  Pomct  In  an  elaborate  memoir  pidv 
Ii*hc<l  in  the  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  187.1.  vol.  XVII.  IJc  also  put  them  to  a  synthetical  test  by  sowing 
the  iporcs  of  PamifUa  fiarufna  upon  Protococcus.  About  the  fifteenth  day  the  hj-phae  wen?  well 
developed  and  ramificfl.  Wherever  l\\ey  met  isolated  cells  of  rioloeoccns  or  groups  of  llK*m, 
they  aimched  themselves  either  rlireclly  or  by  means  of  a  Iriteral  branch.  They  did  ihis  lo  the 
rrolQcoccu»  only,  neglecting  altogether  the  other  bodies  which  were  mixed  wiUi  H.    Similar  results 


distinguished  hy  a  sinfftilar  parasitism.  Their  husLs  are  Alg;t,  which  grow  normullj'  in 
damp  placw  hut  not  actually  in  water,  and  belong,  moreover,  to  very  varinus  groups 
(rarely  Coniervacea',  frequently  Chroococcacex  and  Nostt>caceip,  more  cittcn  Palmellacca', 
sometimes  Chroolcpus).  The  Kiingi  themselves  (IJchen-fomiing  Kungi)  are  not  found 
in  any  other  form  than  as  parasites  on  Alga;;  while  the  Algae  which  are  attacked 
by  them,  and  which,  when  combined  with  the  Fungus,  are  called  Gonitiia,  are  known 
in  the  free  condition  without  the  Fungus.  When  the  species  attacked  by  the  Lichen- 
fungus  is  a  Blamcntoiis  Alga,  and  the  clevclnpmcnl  of  the  hyphal  tissue  is  only  moderate 
(as  in  Ephebe  and  C(rnogoniuin),  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  at  once  clear;  and  as 
Lichens  of  this  kind  have  become  better  known,  the  suspicion  has  frequently  arisen  that 
they  are  in  fact  only  Algi  infested  by  Fungi.  In  the  Collcmacejr  also  attention  has 
frequently  been  dniwn  to  the  identity  of  the  gonidia  with  the  moniliform  Rianients  of 
Nostocacca!;  but  in  this  case  the  nourishing  Alga  usually  undergoes  considerable  changes 
<*i  habit,  at  least  in  its  exteiiial  contour,  from  the  influence  of  the  parasitic  Fungus, 
like  Euphorbia  Cjparhjias  from  its  parasitic  jEcidiimi.  But  the  greater  nuniber  of 
Lichen-fungi  prefer  as  hosts  the  Chroococcacex  and  Palmcllacea;  which  grow  as  stains 
and  incnistations  on  da?up  ground,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  stones.  The  separate  cells 
and  groups  of  cells  of  these  W^-x  become  so  involved  by  the  tissue  of  the  Fungus, 
Ihat  they  are  at  last  only  interspersed  here  and  there  in  the  dense  hyjihal  tissue, 
or  appear  in  it  as  a  peculiar  layer  (the  gonidial  layer).  The  growth  and  inuUipIica- 
tion  ».if  these  Alg-.r,  which  thus  become  entirely  enclosed  by  their  parasites,  is  not 
hindered,  but  their  development  is  disturbed  in  other  ways.  When,  however,  they 
arc  freed  from  their  enclosing  Fungus-tissue,  their  noniial  development  pn:>ceeds,  and 
in  a  few  cases  even  the  fonnation  of  zoospores  lakes  place  in  them,  a  fact  first  observed 
by  Famintxin  and  Baranetzky,  but  incorrectly  explained.  U  is  to  Schwcndener's  know- 
ledge of  the  facLs,  the  result  of  researches  extending  over  many  years,  that  the  correct 
interpretation  is  due  in  these  cases  of  the  relationship  borne  by  the  Lichen-forming 
Fungus  to  the  gonidia,  i.e.  to  the  Alga  which  it  attacks*. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  the  following  description  will  be  intclligiltle  to  the 
beginner.  It  is  transferretl,  with  but  slight  alterations,  from  the  first  ediiton  of  this  l>ook. 
We  will  consider  fir^t  the  Lichen  iis  a  whole,  as  it  comes  under  oh^er\-ation,  the 
nourishing  Alga  being  distinguished  as  an  elemental  form  of  the  thallus  under  the  name 
Gonidia;  and  will  afterwards  discuss  the  nature  of  the  nourishing  Algx  more  in  detail. 

The  Tbaiius  of  Lichens  is  commonly  developed  in  the  form  of  incrustations  which 
cover  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  penetrate  between  the  lamella"  of  the  epidermis 
of  woody  plants,  and  then  cxjKtsc  only  the  receptacles  above  the  surface.  These  Crus- 
taccous  Lichens,  as  they  arc  termed,  have  become  so  completely  united  in  their  growth 


were  oblatncd  when  tlic  «pore»  of  Biatcra  mittcorttm  vrtTt  sown  upon  Piotococcu*.  Spores  of 
Pormelia  K>wn  separately  tamificd  much  less  and  developed  no  chlorophyll ;  Prolococcus,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  period  remaine<l  unchanged  and  put  out  no  hj-phx.  Tulasnc.  however, 
sowed  the  spores  of  Lichens  and  lx;Iievcd  thai  he  twice  detected  the  fonnation  of  gonidia  upon  the 
hyphcc  (Ann.  dcs  Sci  Nal.  1853,  XVII.  pp.  gft-gSV  Dc  liary  indctd  described  the  gtccn  gonidium 
U  originating  by  the  cxjxniHon  of  a  tihort  lateml  branch  of  the  h>iiha  Into  a  glotmUr  cell,  which 
is  »h«t  off  by  n  septum  and  assumes  a  green  colour;  once  formwi.  it  increases  independently  by 
divi&ion,  and  n  number  of  the  gonidia  eventually  lie  wilhaut  «.ttpilcs  in  the  interstices  of  the 
Llchcn-liMue  (Moiph.  11.  I'hys.  dtr  rilzc,  pp.  3.;8,  -26,^165).  licrkeley  al*o  hcllcxtis  that  the 
gonidia  originate  from  the  h\i>hre,  havinc  had  '  a  good  opportunity  of  nM;ertaining  their  devdnpincnt 
from  the  tliresitls  of  the  mycelium  in  specimens  developed  within  the  vl»sscU  of  pine  wood'  (Introd. 
to  Crypt.  IJot.  p,  37.V).  For  a  careful  nmmr  ol  all  ihe  recent  lilcraUirc  of  tht  subject  by  Arclier, 
«e  CJunrl  Jonm.  Micr.  Sc  1^73.  p.  117.  In  this  country  Benthnm  has  cntictseil  .Suhwcndcner's 
view  (Addrcis  lo  Linw.  Soc  May  ».s.  1*7.0,  and  Thwaites  and  Berkeley  have  also  cxptc&7M.^1  their 
diisent  (Gard.  Chron.  1S73,  p.  1341).— Eo.] 

*  A  few  additional  historical  notes  will  Iw  found  at  the  cud  of  this  section. 
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to  their  siihstratnm,  at  teasl  on  the  under  side,  that  they  cannot  be  HetaCTiwi  compiwciy 
from  it  without  injut7  to  the  thalhis  iKig.  i84t  -^i  Bj  C).  The  crust;iceous  Lichen-thaJIus 
passes  over,  through  various  gradations,  into  that  of  the  Folioccous  Lichens;  the  taller 


FiC  Uij.— A  pl«iK  of  (be  fiiUacmu*  (luUttt  «r  PMt- 
i*rm  JteriMorU^U:  i  the  s(<ulb«cia}  r  the  rtjijiwi 


Brawms  nn  f  be  Xvak  nf  the  iMtlir ;  >-/  utufMl  Un.  £  vtiKltily 


I'M..  \W,.^Cfitema  /ut^iitm^  s 


forms  flake-like  expansions  often  curled,  which  can  be  completely  detached  from 
the  ground,  stones,  moss,  bark,  &c.,  which  support  them,  since  they  are  attached  to  it 
only  in  places  by  a  few  orfcrans  of  attachment,  the  R/jiziwj.    The  foliaccous  Ihallus  often 


Flc  ittT—^  tVwM  ^rMt/.t,  a  frirttcBM  Lkhcv  (luiural  tin);  A  Sricrm  ^fmatutcf*,  a  foUaccou*  IJclHB  ^niiurftl  (ifftj 
%ccn  frvm  bcrwitl) ;  ••  af>olhccia./lhc«ttiichlne  <n>ic  of^,  b)r  which  the  Uchcn  h«c<MU«  ^lULtNal  lu  the  bwk  erf •  irre. 


attains  considerable  dimensions,  in  the  brgc  species  of  Peltigera  and  Sticta  a.^  much  an 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  front  J  to  i  mm.  in  thickness,  and  then  generally  ixs&nv.  ir 

furui;  at  the  growing  margin  it  forms  rounde<l  indented  lobes  (Fig.  1*5  ami  J  />* 


FUSGI, 


y^<i> 


/A 
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A  third  form  of  the  Lkhen-thallus,  also  united  with  the  previous  one  by  transitional 
forms,  is  sliown  in  the  Fruticose  Lichens,  which  are  attached  only  at  one  spot  and 
with  a  narrow  base,  and  rise  from  it 


in  the  form  of  i>mall  much-branched 
shrubs.  The  branches  of  the  thallas 
arc  cither  flat  and  ligulale,  like  the 
lobes  of  many  foliaccous  Lichens, 
or  slender  and  cylindrical  (Fig,  187). 
1  n  Cladonia  and  Stercocaulon  we 
have  not  so  much  a  transition  from 
the  foliaccous  to  the  iVutiLosc  thallus 
as  a  combination  of  the  two,  a  folia- 
ccous expansion  of  small  size  being 
first  formed,  the  cup-shaped  or  fruli- 
cosely-branched  thallus  afterwards 
rising  from  this. 

The  thallus  of  Lichens  can  be  dried 
so  astobepulverisedwithout  losing  its 
vitality.  M'hen  saturated  with  water 
It  has  generally  a  leathery  consist- 
ence, is  tough,  eliLstic,  and  flexible; 
but  a  large  number  of  genera,  which 
are  remarkable  also  in  other  ways,  are 
slimy  and  gelattnuus  in  this  condition. 
These  Gelatinous  Lichens,  as  Ihcy 
are  termed,  fonn  cushion-like  masses 
with  an  undulated  surface,  and  in  their 
growth  are  stjmetitnes  more  like  the 
fnitico&e,  sometimes  more  like  the 
foliaccous  Lichens.  A  typical  fonn 
is  shown  in  Co]Ient;i,  Fig.  186. 

The  disposition  of  the  gonidia  and  hyphz  in  a  thallus  may  be  such  tliat  these  tnro 
structures  appear  about  equally  mingled  (as  in  Fig.  189),  and  the  thallus  is  in  this  case 


Fig.  10A-— TrantverM  wctkHi  tKr«u|•^  the  fonaieaua  ihillM  ittStKif  /W- 
liffii»tit  ^nyrHi  tfvnrttcal  tn  cpl/lcriital  hyrr  nf  Tfic  ttrv(H^(i4ei  n  nf  ih« 
liaJct  (UIc  \  *  *  rhlxinca  wr  AltMhing  fit»i..      ,  '     ...  lh«  riMd*rnnal 

bycr  AtMl  iberernrc  lilLhoii»a;  in  ih«  >  .  \Uk  lt)r)iliit    ot 

Mhlcli  «re  »c«n  cm.  muie  IrAtitaeneljr.  v  ■-  ly       The  titif^r 

rtiiit   afitlcr   torlkil    '   ".  rin»Ut   vi    \'j;<>ut,    wnuli   hrrwrvrr  .^re 

fltMrh  IhicVcr.  (--i  <   icHx  umI  a/?  uiiltcil  itithoui  iiiier' 

uiku.  'oriiilng  <4  1  \TTia:  /■  tJi«  (onMU  itlicit  litihl  irrccn 

ntiiatn  of  |»n>ti>[>lA3ii>  <>><.  ^.'-i-uivl  diitV):  vftch  geUUiiiHa  cn\d(>pe  «n- 
cloMs  trvenl  (ConidU  ptoduced  by  lUvitiaa. 


^^ 


HG  »»9-V<TtiMlMtiitin"Mrn:,:cUmm.t  I^ltUliof />//'/TM»-  MWimum  (xyxif:  ao«iikUnn4llt)rer  clotba  the  Interior 
l»««e.  wlikh  cp*i«t*ti  nvtinfy  of  .l.»p«leM  itn.i  caUiuttfA  fdly  In  wlikh  Ik  AeCOilCd  ckllB  ^fMldlat  MNMOf  ihe  Uru^T 

..-tu 'if  ii.r  ri,,in«  *.r  t,(,  .(.L.-.  hctneen  tbetii  mn  ihf  fine  livt'h* 


;allcd  Homiiomcroiis;  or  the  gonidia  are  crowded  into  one  layer  (as  in  P'Ig.  191%  by 
ihlch  the   hyphal   tissue   is   at   the  sante  lime  separated  accoriling  to  circumt-tances 
in  ftuter  and  inner  or  an  upper  and  under  layer  ;  the  thaUus-lissiic  is  then  stratilied, 
«  ire  Itrnicd  llctcroiricrous  (Figs.  188  and  191). 
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The  moiie  of  growth,  branching,  and  external  structure  of  Ihe  Lichtn-ihattiis 
either  l>c  determined  by  the  gonidia,  the  hypha:  being  canccmcd  only  in  a  secondnj 
degree  in  the  constniction  of  the  substance,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  hyi*' 
the  form  <inU  mr,»de  ot"  growth,  uliile  the  gonidia  have  only  a  secondary  shart 
lion  of  tissue.  The  fir^t  mode  occur?  in  only  a  few  Lichens ;  the  other  minic  ot  gro«lft 
is  the  more  common,  and  is  that  of  the  typical  Lichens,  especially  of  those  ihil  4re 
heteromcroxis.  In  some  homiwmcrous  gelatinous  Lichens  (as  Tig.  i8y)  K  appar^ 
doubtful  whether  the  change  in  the  external  form  proceeds  more  from  ihr  gonirfu 
or  from  the  hyphr.  This  relationship,  which,  although  lK»th  morphologically  aiM 
physiologically  important,  has  not  hitherto  had  sufficient  attention  [>aid  to  it  by  Ucheo- 
ologists,  will  be  made  sulTicieiilly  clear  by  an  examination  of  Figs.  190  and   rya,    lo 


VlCu  !*(.— t.*jMM  K»rh*t»n    A  InntrltiMlliul 


Tk..  iyj.~A   l-Rwcli  uf    lite  llMllia  «r 


layer. 


Fig.  190  is  shown  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  l)ranch  of  Bpbebe  pubesccnj;  the  lar^ge 
gonidia  are  left  dark,  and  the  very  fine  hypliar  are  indicated  at  b.  The  branch  inmeases 
at  the  apex  by  longitudinal  growth  and  by  transverse  division  of  a  gonidium  {gs), 
which  is  here  the  apical  cell  of  the  branch.  The  cells  pn»duced  from  the  apical 
gonidium  afterwards  divide  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  branch  ;  still  later  divisions 
are  formed  in  ditferent  directions,  and  thus  groups  of  gonidia  arise  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  apex  of  the  branch.  The  fine  hyphx  are  represented  in  our  figure 
as  reaching  to  the  apical  cell ;  in  other  cases  they  come  to  a  termination  at  a  considerable 
distance  beneath  the  apical  gonidium.  There  are  also  only  a  few  single  hyphff  which 
follow  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  branch  ;  these  grow  within  the  gelatinous  envelope 
which   is  evidently  derived   from  the   gonidia.      At  a  considerable  distance   from   the 


Ftrr^GT. 
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apex  of  the  branch  the  hy[tUx  first  put  forth  lateral  brandies  which  penetrate  between 
the  single  or  grouped  gonUIia,  forcing  tlieir  way  thrnugh  the  deliquescent  moss  of 
their  gelatinous  cell-walls.  In  this  manner  the  whole  fonn  of  the  branch,  its  growth 
both  in  length  and  ihiokness,  is  determined  by  the  gonidia;  the  hyphx^  from  their  small 
number  ;uid  their  fineness,  produce  scarcely  any  csscutial  alteration  cither  in  the  external 
form  or  the  internal  structure  of  the  branch.  This  is  clearly  hhuwn  also  in  the  origin 
of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  thallus  of  Epfxbe  puhescttu.  One  of  the  exterior  gonidia 
lengthens  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  axis  c»f  the  parent -branch,  and  becomes  the  apical 
cell  of  the  lateral  branch,  producing  at  the  same  time  new  cells  by  transverse  divi- 
sions, as  is  sho^^Ti  in  Kig.  190,  a.  Branches  of  the  hypha;  which  run  into  this  cell  turn 
in  the  same  direction,  and  behave,  in  rcUition  to  the  new  apical  cell,  in  the  manner 
dcsortbed  above  with  respect  to  those  of  the  primary  branch. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  Ephrht  pubesuns,  Usnea  harhata,  a  fruticose  Lichen,  also  forms 
a  much-liranchcd  fruticose  thallus.  The  branches  of  the  Ihallus  here  also  elongate  by 
apical  growth  (cf.  Kig.  191,  y/);  but  this  is  not  brought  about,  as  in  Ephcbe,  by  the 
gonidia,  nor  by  a  single  apical  cell.  The  hyphi  at  the  end  of  the  branch  which  are 
nearly  parallel  and  apjiroximatc  at  the  apex,  elongate  each  by  the  apical  growth  of  its 
terminal  cell,  and  thus  produce  in  common  the  apical  growth  of  ths  branch  ;  this  is 


followed  furtlicr  backwards  by  an  intercalary  growth,  the  result  of  the  intercalarj' 
elongation  of  the  hyphx  and  of  tlic  formation  of  new  branches  in  different  directions, 
7  he  hyphx  lie  so  close  together  near  the  apex  th.it  they  form  a  compact  m.iss  withi^ut 
interstices ;  it  h  only  at  some  distance  from  it  that  the  hyphal  tissue  is  differentiated 
into  a  very  dense  cortex  iif  fibres  interwoven  on  all  sides,-  an  axial  bundle  of  densely- 
crowded  threads  running  in  the  direction  of  length,  and  a  looser  layer  (the  medullary 
layer)  furnished  with  air-containing  interstices.  The  pciint  below  the  apex  where  this 
differentiation  of  the  hyphal  tissue  begins  is  also  thixl  of  the  point  of  commencement  of 
the  gonidial  layer,  which  consists  of  small  roundish  green  cells,  collucted  in  small  groups 
in  consequence  of  their  increase  by  division.  But  these  groups  themselrcs  lie  In  a  layer 
between  the  medulLiry  and  cortical  layers  ({f.  Fig.  igi,  B,  th^lratisversc  section).  Below 
the  growing  apex  of  the  branch  of  the  thallus  there  arc  only  single  gonidia,  by  Uic 
division  of  which  the  cells  in  the  gonidial  bycr  subsequently  increase.  It  is  evident 
therefore  ih.it  in  Usnra  httrbata  the  growth  in  length  and  thickness  and  the  internal 
differentiation  of  the  tissue  depend  entirely  on  the  hyphi,  and  that  the  gonidia  behave 
like  foreign  bodies  in  the  hyphal  ti«.stie;  the  formation  of  new  branches  pn»ceeds  also 
from  the  hypha:  and  not  from  the  gonidia.  The  branching  may  be  dichotomous ;  and 
in  this  case  the  epical  cells  of  the  hypha-  Cftnverge  towards  two  nearly  adjacent  points, 
and  then  continue  to  gn)W  Jn  corrcspontling  directions  so  that  the  two  equal  branches 
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form  an  acute  angle.  Adventitious  branches  arise  Utenll)  l>clyw  tlic  apex  of  the  thallus. 
the  ci»rtical  fihrcs  forming  at  a  particular  point  a  new  apex  and  siibsequentiy  growin;; 
outwards.  Gonidiit  are  also  to  be  found  below  the  new  ajHrst.  while  the  base  ot  tbr 
branch  sends  out  medullary  fibres  and  an  axial  bundle  into  the  primary  branch,  » 
that  the  homologous  forms  of  tissue  u(  the  Iwu  aru  continuous.  The  prowth  of  Usd« 
may  be  compared,  irrespectively  of  subordinate  points,  to  that  of  t}\e  so-called  strumi 
of  the  Xylaris;  the  formation  of  the  gonidia  is  a  subordinate  element  in  the  structun 
of  the  whole. 

In  some  crustaceans  Lichens  the  thallus  possesses  in  general  no  defined  contour,  and 
no  external  differentiation  take*  place ;  the  thallus  appears  as  a  somewhat  irrrgutar 
aggregation  of  ma.'vscs  of  gonidia  traversed  by  hyphae.  In  other  crustaceous  Lichens  (as 
SporaJttitia  Morio,  Rjytzocijrpon  suhconcmtricum,  ^jpicUia  caUarra,  &c.),  the  thaJlus  fortta 
lobed  discs  which  increase  by  centrifugal  growth  at  the  margin  ;  the  growing  margta 
consists  altogether  of  hyphal  ti*6ue,  in  which,  further  inwards  masses  of  gonidia  appear 
at  a  few  isolated  spots  iind  gradually  spread;  the  cortical  tissue  is  indented  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spot5  where  the  gonidia  are  formed.  Isolated  scaly  pieces  of  a  true 
Lichen-! hallus  then  arise  on  a  fibrons  substratum  called  the  Hypothallus*. 

T&e  formation  of  the  Spores  of  Lichens  takes  place  in  receptacles  termed  jlp^hetU^ 
simiUir  to  those  of  the  Discomycetes,  or  in  other  cases  to  those  of  some  Pyrenomycetes, 
They  arc  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  tbullus,  and  only  appear  abore  its 
surface  at  a  later  period,  when  they  either  expand  their  hymenial  la^-er  to  the  air  (Gymno- 
carp«>us  Lichens),  or  allow  the  spores  to  escape  outwards  through  an  orifice  (Angki- 
carpous  Lichens),  in  all  Lichens  without  exception  the  apothecium  and  all  its  essential 
parts  derive  tlieir  origin  exclusively  from  the  hyphal  tissue;  it  Is  the  Kungas  alone  thai 
produces  the  receptiioles ;  the  nourishing  Alga?,  i,e.  the  gonidia,  Like  no  part  whatercr  io 
it,  or  only  in  a  secondary  manner  in  so  far  as  the  thallus-tissue  together  with  its  gonidia 
grows  like  a  wall  rcund  the  apothecium  and  to  a  certain  extent  envelopes  it  (as  shttwn  in 
Fig.  J  93),  or  grows  luxuriantly  beneath  the  apothecium  and  raises  it  upon  a  kind  of 
stalk  above  the  surrounding  thallus.  The  only  exception  to  this  endogenous  origin 
of  the  apothecium  occurs  in  Ca'nogonium  and  sin)ilar  forms,  where  it  is  impos&ible, 
Iwrauso  the  hyphfr  form  only  a  very  thin  layer  round  the  filamentous  Alga  which  per- 
forms the  part  of  gonidia.  These  forms  serve  to  show  with  especial  clearness,  as  we 
know  from  Schwendencr's  researches,  that  the  receptacle  of  Lichens  belongs  cxclusi\*cly 
to  the  hyphal  tissue. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  apothecium  is  a  branch  of  Ibe  inquiry 
attended  with  great  difiiculty,  and  in  more  than  one  point  is  still  obscure'.  It  originates, 
in  hetcromcrous  Lichens,  beneath  the  cortical  layer,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gonidial 
zone,  or,  in  some  crustaceous  Lichens,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  thallus  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  sulistratum ;  in  homoomerous  gelatinous  Lichens  and  in  Ephebc  it 
arises  beneath  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  The  commencement  of  the  gymnocarpous 
apothecium  is,  in  heteromerous  Lichens,  a  very  small  roundish  ball  of  confused  interwoven 
hyphx,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  a  tuft  of  very  delicate  hypha:— the  first  paraphyses — 
rises  at  a  very  early  period.  The  must  external  hyphal  investment  of  this  ball,  and 
therefore  surrounding  the  tuft  of  paraphyses  and  opening  above  (outwards),  is  termed 
by  lichenotogists  the  Excipulum.  The  further  growth  of  the  rudiment  of  the  apothecium 
is  now  occasioned  by  \\]^  increase  In  si/e  of  the  excipulum  by  the  formation  of  new 
fibres,  while  new  i>araphyse$  are  intercalated  among  those  already  formed  and  outside 
the  tuft,  the  extension  of  the  apothecium  being  the  immediate  result  of  the  fresh  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies.  The  growth  is  hrst  completed  in  the  centre  of  the  apothecium; 
at  the  outside  it  continues  longer,  often  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  apothecium 


*  5>cc  Schwemk'iicr.  Klora,  1865,  no,  afi. 

*  What  follows  is  taken  fioni  Dc  Hftij-'^  nccouiil  of  his  t.wn  researches,  Mid  fiom  Uiosc  uf] 
Schwctidnicr  ami  Kaisting. 
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above  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  The  mother-cells  of  the  sjwrcs,  the  asci,  are  formed, 
according  to  Schwendener  and  Kuisting,  in  a  peculiar  manner.  '  Even  in  the  young  ball, 
and  among  the  first  rudiments  of  the  paraphyses,  thicter  hypha!  are  to  be  seen  inter- 
woven among  the  rest,  rich  in  protoplasm,  undivided  by  septa,  and  witli  numerous 
ramifications ;  the  upright  ends  of  the  branches  of  these  byphx  which  penetrate  between 
the  ends  of  the  paraphyscs,  develope  into  club-shaped  asci ;  they  may  hence  be  termed 
^npborotu  iyfpha.  They  are  very  readily  distjnguislied  from  the  paraphyscs  by  their 
membrane  being  coloured  blue  by  iodine  after  treatment  with  pot  ash -solution,  while 
that  of  the  paraphyscs  remains  cohmrless.  They  disappear  at  a  very  early  period  from 
the  lower  part  of  iKe  rudiment  of  the  apolheciiim,  and  remain  only  in  one  narrow  layer 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  upi>er  surface  of  tlie  aj>olhecium,  and  extends  below  the 
lower  ends  of  the  ripe  asci.  In  this  layer  they  ramify  in  a  centrifugal  direction  in 
proportion  as  the  margin  of  the  cxcipulum  grows,  and  send  out  new  asci  among  the  new 
paraphyscs.  The  first  asci  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  apothecium;  and  Schwendener 
states  that  no  genetic  connexion  exists  between  the  ascophorous  hyphac  and  those  from 
which  the  paraphyscs  are  derived ;  the  two  form  separate  systems  but  interwoven 
into  one  another'/  The  layer  in  which  the  ascophorous  hyphy  run  is  called  the  5«^ 
hymenial  Layer;  the  hjTnenium  itself  consists  of  the  paraphyscs  and  the  asci  taken 
together.  The  term  Hjpcthecium  is  given  to  the  mass  of  fibres  lying  beneath  the  sub- 
hynienial  layer,  and  is  often  strongly  developed  through  subsequent  growth;  it  consists 
of  hypha-  the  liranches  of  which  end  in  the  hymenlum  as  paraphyscs,  and  of  the  remains 
of  tlic  primar)'  ball;  when  mature,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  cxcipulum. 
The  growing  apothecium  bulges  more  and  more,  and  finally  breaks  through  the 
layer  of  thallus  which  covers  it;  the  hymenium  and  the  margin  of  the  cxcipulum 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  or  the  pait  of  the  thallus  which  surrounds 
the  cxcipulum  rises  and  grows  with  it  forming  a  bowl-like  rim.  Among  the  medullary 
hypha*  which  surround  the  apothecium  a  number  of  gonidia  subsequently  appear  in  many 
Lichens,  so  that  a  gonidia)  zone  runs  beneath  the  apothecium.  In  Peltigera  and  Solurina 
even  the  young  apothecium  is  expanded  flat,  its  paraphyscs  project  vertically  towards 
the  surface  of  the  thallus,  and  the  layer  of  thallus  which  covers  them  is  finally  lifted  like 
a  thin  veil.  In  Bxomyccs,  Calycium,  Ac,  the  basal  portion  of  the  hypothccium  is  deve- 
loped into  a  long  stalk  which  elevates  the  apothecium. 

The  apothecium  of  Angii>carpous  Lichens  is  so  similar  in  its  mode  of  development 
and  in  its  mature  state  to  the  pcrithecium  of  the  Xylariae,  that  there  is  no  need  to  give 
an  exact  description  of  it. 

The  club-shaped  asci  of  Lichens  are  similar  in  every  essential  point  to  those  of  the 
Pyrcnomycctes  and  Discomycetes ;  their  wall  is  oflen  very  thick  and  capable  of  swelling; 
the  spores  (Fig.  193)  arise  simultaneously,  as  in  those  Kungi,  by  free-cell -formation, 
while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  protoplasm  often  remains  unused  in  their  production. 
The  normal  number  of  spores  is  eight,  although  sometimes  only  i-a  (in  Umbilicaria 
and  Megalospora),  2  or  3  or  from  4  to  6  (in  several  Pcrtusari*) ;  in  Baclrospora,  Acaro- 
spora,  and  Sarcog>'nc  on  the  other  hand  tlieir  number  amounts  to  some  hundreds  in  one 
3SCUS.  The  structure  of  the  spores  is  very  various,  but  in  general  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ascomycetes;  very  commonly  they  arc  septate  and  multicellular;  the  exospore  is 
Ubually  smooth  and  often  of  various  colours. 

The  spores  arc  set  at  liberty  by  moisture  penetrating  the  hymenium;  they  arc 
sa^>ended  in  the  fluid  which  fills  the  ascus,  and  are  expelled  together  with  the  fluid  by 


'  From  the  newly  discoverctl  processes  in  Ihe  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the 

*yrenomycclcs  and  Discomycetes,  especially  from  the  most  recent  statements  of  Janc/cw&ki  on  Mjco- 

tx /ur/urttteui  (c/.  pp.  7^6  and  i6i\  it  maybe  assumed  that  ihetnbiilnr  hyphtr  of  the  isnb-hymcnial 

> layer  nri^  from  a  yet  umUscovcreil  oscogonium  or  scolccilc:   and  thai  thus  tlte  ajntiiecium  of 

X,ichen<>  is  the  result  of  11.  «exual  proccM  in  a  iiimilar  manner  to  the  |)crithecta  of  Ihe  I'yrenoiny- 

lortcs  and  thi;  fruit-cups  of  Pejti'a  and  A)iCul>olu)^. 
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the  rupture  of  its  apex.  This  expulsion  is  probably  caused  by  the  lateral  yruMux  of 
Ihc  swollen  pamphyses  and  tlic  property  of  swellinj:  possessed  by  the  membrzat  of  (be 
ascua  itself, 

The  gcmaination  of  the  spores  of  Lichens  takes  place  by  the  eniSosporv  of  e»A 
spore-cell  putting  out  a  filament  wliici)  ramifies  and  creeps  upon  the  damp  substntmo 
on  which  the  spore  is  placed.  The  origin  of  the  first  i;<iriuiia  has  never  been  ofascrwd 
after  the  disscinination  of  the  spores ;  but  Tulosne  sometimes  found  groups  of  gonidu  it 


Fli-  t«3— Vcrtk«l»ecUonofiiniKDponlcMior  tb«  »potheciam  of  ^MnJOtMia  filiarit{t  r-  >    -  ••■-  -"-HiirUrr  Ujw  tA^ 
llie  Hunu  1  jr  the  bnwUMduM,  ioi:«tl>«r  «lth  Uie  sub  liyscnUI  Uy<x ;  /  ibe  paniibrtcf  nl  1 1  '  ^'cir  < 

oTb  brnwn  cnluor ;  «*»■«  thm  aro  the  mvA  In  rirtouc  fnfci  uf  tla«clo[wicnt ;  In  i  ve  iri«  j  '  id 

•'4  tb«  isMTct  nore  fuTly  iwdopcd ;  Uk  pn>lo[ilM«  in  whkh  ibe  s^wrcs  «rc  i«ibcd<Jcd  n  uuin  .^.^  ^.  ^,  ;•-  ^Inriiw  ap  of  i 
LklMS  bctnnt  Um  (ucpantlon  i>u  Bwde. 


a  later  period  upon  the  web  of  hyphfc  derived  from  the  spores ;  and  even  small  rudiments 
of  a  thallus  were  observed ;  but  the  genetic  connexion  of  the  gonidia  with  the  germinating 
filaments  has  not  been  made  clear'.  The  mode  of  gennination  of  the  very  large  spores 
of  some  genera,  Megalospora,  Ochrolcchia,  and  Pcrtusiiria,  differs  from  that  of  all  the 
rest.'  They  are  simple,  not  septate,  and  densely  filled  with  drops  of  oil  ( Kig.  194,  ^.  B). 
Each  spore  puts  out  from  different  parts  of  its  circumference  in  germination  a  great 
nunil>er,  even  as  many  as  a  hundred,  germinating  filaments.  The  formation  of  each 
begins  with  the  appearance  in  the  endospore  of  a  cavity  widening  from  within  outwards, 


*  [Tulasnc  believed  that  he  twice  detected  the  fomiation  of  Konidio  upon  the  hyphx:   Ann. 
Ues  Sd.  Nat.  1851,  vol.  XVIl.  p.  96.— Ed.] 
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which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  very  delicate  membrane  and  grows  outwards  in  the 
form  of  a  lilamcnt  (Fig.  194,  yf,  B), 

Besides  llic  apolhccia  with  ascospores  capable  of  germination.  Spfrmagonia  arc  aisu 
generally  present  in  Lichens,  as  in  Ascomycetes ;  they  generally  uccur  on  the  same 
thaJlus  as  the  apothecia.  There  arc  cavities  in  the  thallus  (Conccptaclcs),  globular,  flask- 
sha|H'd,  or  sinuous,  and  densely  clothed  and  aliuast  filled  with  sterigmata;  l'r*mi  these 
sterij^ata  the  spcnnatia  are  detached  in  very  Urge  numbers,  and  escape  through 


Fig.  •M.-'tJchen-tlwrc*  ipCTiniUMlng ;  A  loK{r<ludiHml  ftn.tMjn  uf  «  %iion  KtKPtwtmt«rtm  rrwumnta  iftrr  tylnir  M  haum  fal 
'■lrc«rtn«.  '  ditf  Ant  tun  of  lh«  BonnlMttoc  fiUsicats  i  B  spore  of  firrtMimru  UtatUra  with  k  itymber  or  l  nnnmhc 
flbuurau  (aAa  He  Buy,  X|pi^:  C|fnniiBUlB|C  wptate^oratof  JM^/m«  loawbi  («ft«r  TuUtacK 


a  fine  orifice  in  the  spermogonium.  Sometimes  also  conceptacles  are  found  in  which 
larger  structures,  mure  like  spores,  are  detached  from  the  sterigmata;  receptacles  of 
this  kind  are  called  PjcniJhi.     The  signification  of  both  is  at  |>resent  unknown. 

Besides  the  spores,  most  Lichens  also  possess  organs  of  a  very  great  reproductive 
power,  the  Somiia.  This  term  is  applied  to  single  gonidial  cells  or  groups  of  gonidia  which, 
surrounded  by  a  weft  of  hyphx,  are  pushed  out  of  the  thallus,  and  are  able,  without  any 
further  process,  to  grow  into  a  new  Lichen-thalhLS.  The  soredia  are  produced  from  the 
thallus  in  the  non-gelatinous  Lichens  as  a  fine  powder,  fonning  sometimes  dense  pulvinate 
masses  (as  in  Usnea,  Ramalin.!,  Evemia,  Physcia,  Pannelia,  Pertusaria,  Ac).  In  the 
hetcroinerous  thalUis  the  soredia  api)ear  in  the  gonidial  bycr;  single  gonidia,  or  some- 
times several  together  becoming  woven  over  by  branches  of  hypha:  which  cling  closely  to 
Ihcnt  and  form  an  envelope  of  fibres.  The  gonidia  divide  repeatedly,  and  each  daughlcr- 
cctt  is  again  woven  over.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  the  soredia  accuntulatc  in 
great  numbers  in  the  gonidial  zone,  and  finally  nipturc  the  cortex.     After  escaping  in 
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this  manner,  the  aorcdia  can  still  further  multiply  outside  the  thnllus;  but  ui 

BjMk.      A. 


Tig.  195.— v4— Zf  •ondianf  t.'itt^> 
If  R  ftoredliim.  In  which  ihe  tfonl>U<H> 
nfllM  hyr>h»  t»ei»ren  ihc  nimitlln 
arr  HKilTiiiljritic  ;  ^■^  ki)cn)l*  iif  /"/i  - 
rhUlnc*  i  i  a  yituag  tkalln*  hirmtti  U- 


'  A  laitiBym  covered  «riA  »  wrft 

i|'r»  of  itrnalh   MtJ  tk* 


able  conditions  either  a  single  fioredium  or  a  mass  of  Ihem  grows  out  at  once  into  a 

thallus  (Fig.  195).     Schwendener  states  that  19 
Ifjneit  harhata  this  may  occur  wbde  the  wredi 
are  still  included  in  the  nnother-thallus; 
branches,  as  they  arc  tenncd,  are   thus  pn»- 
duced. 

We    may    now    turn    to    the    considemtii 
of  the  other  elemental   form   out   of  which, 
addition   to  the   Kungus-hyphae,   the   thallus 
Lichens  is  constructed,  the  Gonid'm.     It  has 
ready  been  shown  that  these  are  nothing  b 
Algae   which   arc   attacked   and    surrounded  in 
their   growth    by    Ascomycetcs,    and    scr>'e   «s 
hosts  to  them,  the  capability  of  assinulatiiig  tn». 
organic  materials  being  wanting  on  the  part 
their  parasites.     Every  Lichen-forming  Kun, 
chooses  a  particubr  Alga,  just  as  other  parasii 
like  the  Hypodcrmix  mostly  infest  only  parti 
hosts.     The  peculiarity  of  the  parasitism  of 
Lichen-fung!  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  arc  a 
attached  to  their  host  externally  at  any  one 
ticular  spot,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  the  eel 
themselves,  but  become  woven  round  them,  and 
thus  enclose  them  in  their  hyphal  tissue.     Com- 
plete unions  of  growth  however  sometimes  taki 
placCi  single  hypha?  becoming  closely  attach 

f9k    ^^        B       K  ^°  ^^  cell  walls  of  particular  Algae  (or  gonidia 

^^B  A       S  (Fig.  196,  y/^,  5^,  Cj),  a  phenomenon  which 

^&  JP       mL  at  one  time  to  the  assumption  that  the  goaidia 

^fe    ^     W        hI  ^^^    themselves    products    of    the    hyphx,  the 

oS    ^Vl  B        9  branches  of  which  swell  up  in  places  to  a  glo- 

bular shape,  and  form  chlorophyll.  The  opposite 
view  was  also  at  one  lime  held,  that  the 
hypha:  grow  out  of  the  gonidia  (as,  for  in- 
stance, by  me  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  1855,  on  Collema). 
But  these  very  rare  phenomena  may  no 
be  more  easily  explained  as  simple  unio 
of   growth   of   hj-phw   and   gonidia,   and   by    no   means  stand    in   the  way   of   the 


im- 
teS 


f.,  ^ .  .*-.  ......  ,^(^  m«itipllcaAioD.  ft  united 

T-   A;    #  of  ^HTWWt    WnWTHUiW 

!  hypha  ;  C  O*  Vrnm  ba^^tm  la 
1).^  .. .      ......,^...  -;  A  uMltM  wuh  ahjrplim;  fchala 

<tf  fMtdu  of  i-tchtmrn  fj^m^a  <*ftcr  Scbwarndeaoi). 
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?w    that     the     gonidia     are     true     Algx,    since     the     prooTs    OT    mis    arc     over 
whelming. 

Reviewing  the  views  <if  older  lichencjlogisls,  which  m.iy  be  found  represented  in 
detail  in  the  writings  cited  below  of  BaraneUky  and  Schwendener;  it  may  be  mentioned* 
first  of  all,  that  Dc  Bary  (Handbuch  dcr  phys.  Bot.  vol.  II.  p.  291)  had  already  arrived 
at  the  foMowing  alternative  with  respect  to  gelatinous  IJchens.  as  Ephcbe  and  similar 
forms: — 'Either  these  Lichens  are  the  perfectly  developeil  fructifying  states  of  plants  the 
incompletely  developed  forms  of  which  have  hitherto  been  placed  among  Alga*  under 
the  Barnes  Nostocaccte  and  Chroococcacete,  or  these  last  are  typical  Algie  which  assume 
the  forms  of  Gollcma,  Ephebe,  &c.  Certain  parasitic  Mcomycetes  jioncirate  them, 
extend  their  mycelium  into  the  growing  thallus,  and  often  fonii  an  intimate  .ittachment 
with  those  of  its  cells  which  contain  phyctx'hrorne  (as  Plectospora,  Omphalaria). 
In  the  latter  case  these  plants  may  be  called  Pseudo- lichens.'  From  the  last 
sentence  of  this  quotation  it  follows  that  De  Bary  would  not  apply  the  latter  alter- 
native at  all  events  to  the  heteromerous  Lichens.  Soon  afterwards  Fainintzin  and 
Bayanetr.ky,  and  4hcn  the  latter  alone,  published  researches  on  the  further  changes 
which  the  gonidia  of  Lichens  undergo  when  they  are  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  hyphal  tissue  in  water'.  Baranetzky  comes  to  the  concUmion  that : — *  The  gonidia 
of  the  heteromerous  chlorophyll-containing  Lichens  (as  Physcia,  Evernia,  Cladonia,  &c,), 
as  well  as  of  the  heteromerous  forms  which  contain  phycochrome  {r.g.  Peltigcra),  and 
of  the  gelatinous  Lichens  (such  as  Collema),  are  capable  of  carrying  on  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent life  outside  the  Lichen-thallus.  When  set  free  the  Lichcn-gonidia  appear  to 
expand  their  cycle  of  life ;  and  thus  the  independently  veget;Uing  gonidia  of  Physcia, 
Evernia,  and  Cladonia  produce  zoospores.*  He  abo  found  that  all  the  ball-like  masses 
of  Peltigera-gonidia  were  afterwards  transformed  so  as  to  become  extremely  like  the 
interstitial  cells  of  a  Nostoc ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  their  permanent 
condition.  '  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  fonns  hitherto  described  as  Alga:  must  be 
considered  as  independently  vegetating  Lichcn-gonidia,  such  as,  for  the  present,  the 
forms  Cystoc'occus,  Polycoccus,  and  Nostoc.'  The  researches  of  Schwendener,  cairicd 
on  in  part  earlier  in  part  simultaneously  and  later,  and  conducted  in  the  njost  careful 
manner,  led  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  the  gonidia  are  in  fact  Algae  which  are 
more  or  less  disturbed  in  their  manner  of  life  by  the  Fungus  which  becomes  parasitic 
upon  ihcm.  Me  first  stated  in  the  frankest  and  clearest  manner  that  this  was 
his  opinion  with  rch]x?ct  to  all  Lichens  in  his  treatise  '  Ucber  die  Algentypen  der 
Flechtengonidien' (B,isel  1869).  In  this  memorable  work,  which  settled  for  the  future 
the  systematic  position  of  the  Lichens  among  the  Ascomycetes,  he  gives  a  review  of 
those  genera  of  Algie  which  were  up  to  that  time  known  as  hosts  of  Lichen-fungi,  in 
other  wonls,  as  playing  the  part  of  gonidia;^ 


L     //y^dp  with  B/uf 'green  Contents  {Noitofbinea). 


Name  of  Gmqi  of  A'KiV 

(])  Sirosiphonez  . 

(3)  Rivulariez 
(j)  Scytonemeie    . 

(4)  Noslocacca* 

(5)  Chroococcacex 


Ephebe,  Spilonema,  Polychidium. 

Thamnidium,  Lichina,  Racoblenna. 

Heppia,  Porocyphus. 

Collema,  Lenipholemma,  Leptogium,  PannaHa,  Pcltigera. 

Omphalaria,  Euchylium,  Phylliscum. 


'  H^rooires  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de&  Set  du  St.  Pdter6buur}r.  7th  «cries,  toI.  XL  no.  9,  and  M^lan|fcs 
l^ologiqucft  tir^  da  Bulletin  ilc  TAcad.  Imp.  dc  St.  Pvlcrsboarg,  vol.  VL  1867. — [Ann.  ties  Set.  Nat. 
jlh  scries,  i><67,  vol.  VIII.  pp.  i3;-i44.J— Also  Iliigwhn,  Hnt.  Xeilg.  1868,  p.  185. 
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Nunc  of  Oivtqi  of  Alipe. 
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(6)  Confcnaccac  .        ,        Canogonium,  Cystocoleus. 

(7)  Chroolepideac.        .         Graphideac^  Verrucaricx,  Koccelta. 

(8)  Palmcllaccx   .        .        Many  fnitico^  and  foUaceous  Lichens: 
e*  g,  CjitoctKcuj  i/umicoJa  on  Physcia,  Cladonia,  Evemia,  CsneOf   Br)*opogODi 

AnaptychiaV 
Plciirococcus,  on  Endocurpon  and  various  cnistacenus  Lichea&. 

Since  anatomical  and  analytical  research  has  led  to  this  view  of  the  nature  ol 
Lichens,  the  next  step  must  be  to  complete  synthetically  the  proof  of  its  correctnes  bf 
sowing  the  spores  of  the  Lichcn-funtri  on  or  near  those  Al^  which  serve  as  their  Konidii, 
and  to  induce  their  germinating  fiL-iments  and  the  hyphz  which  proceed  from  them  to 
invest  the  Algff  ^  If  in  this  manner  a  true  Lichen-thallus  Is  obtained,  each  fresh  casein 
which  this  is  successful  would  furnish  a  new  proof  oi  the  correctness  of  SehwWMlcner^ 
theory.  This  synthetical  method  has  already  been  adopted  by  Keats  with  the  greats 
success ;  for  he  has  succeeded  in  growing  in  this  manner  the  Lichen-thallus  of  CeHtmu 
glaucticem  both  from  germinating  spores  of  the  same  species  and  from  Nostw  iifhnui^*^. 


SUPPLKNfENT. 


MY  XOMYCETES*. 


LTndkr  this  head  is  included  a  numerous  group  of  org^anisms  wliich  in 
respects  differ  widely  from  all  other  vegetable  structures,  but,  in  the  rooiie  cJ 
formation  of  their  si>ores,  stand  nearest  to  Fungi,  on  which  account  we  may  tnu 
Uiem  as  a  supplement  to  that  class.  The  >Tyxomycetes  are  remarkable  in  no 
ordinary  degree  from  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  their  vegetation  and  assimi- 
lation of  food  ihey  do  not  form  cells  or  tissues.  The  protoplasm,  which  in  all 
other  plants  is  also  the  general  motive  power  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  remains 
in  them  during  the  whole  of  this  period  perfectly  free,  collects  into  considerable 
masses,  and  assumes  various  shapes  from  the  internal  force  reidding  in  it,  with- 
out becoming  divided  into  small  portions  which  surround  themselves  with  cell- 
walls  (or  become  cells).  It  is  only  when  the  protoplasm  passes  into  a  condidon 
of  rest  in  consequence  of  being  surrounded  by  unfavourable  conditions,  or  when 
it  concludes  its  period  of  vegetation  by  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs — 
its  internal  and  external  movements  ceasing  at  the  same  time — that  it  breaks  up 
into  small  portions  which  surround  themselves  with  cell-walls,  and  which  even  then] 
never  form  a  tissue  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

»  See  Schwcndcncr  in  Niigch's  Beitnlgc  Ac.     1868.     Heft  VI.  pp.  r  to,  ill. 

•  [See  Bomet,  Annalts  dcs  Sci.  Nnl.  5tb  series.  1875.  voL  XVIL— Trcub,  Bot,  Zdlg.  1*73,] 

pp.  7«»-7a70 

*  Monaubericfate  der  konigl.  Akad.  dcr  Wiss.  in  Berlin.  Oct  1871.  Compare  farther.  Schwen-j 
dener.  Flora,  187J,  nos.  1 1  and  la.  [Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc  1873,  p.  135  ;  compare  Archer,  Quart. 
Joum.  Micr.  Sc  187a,  p.  567.] 

'  De  Bary,  Die  Mycctozocn.  in  the  Zcitschrifl  fUr  wiis.  ZooL  vol.  X.  1859 ;  «cpanite  jml  edition, 
Ldpiig.  l8<53 ;  {ihis  work  is  the  leading  authority  for  the  whole  grotip).  [Ann.  Nat.  Hiil.  i860, 
vol,  V.  p.  233.]— CicnkowsUi  in  Jnhrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  III.  pp.  3^5,  400. — Oscar  Hir-fdd,  Uelicr^ 
Dictyotteiioit  muconwW/t,  AbhanHhmgirn  der  .Scnkenbci^fischen  Gcselbschaft.  vol.  VII.    FianWfort  1869. 


The  Myxomycetes  live  upon  tiecaying  and  rolling  vegetable  substances,  such 
as  tan,  rotten  stems,  and  the  like.  While  emlowcd  with  motion  they  cither  creep 
over  the  surface  of  the  substratum,  or  live  in  hollows  and  pores  in  iis  interior; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  ihey  always  come  lo  the  surface.  When  a 
Myxomyceie  is  entering  the  reproductive  condition,  the  whole  of  its  protoplasm 
(the  Phumodmm)  becomes  transformed  into  sporangia  or  large  receptacles.  In 
most  Myxomycetes  ihe  sporangia  have  the  form  of  rounds  longish  vciaicles,  sessile 
or  stalked,  one  or  more  millimetres  in  length ;  less  commonly  they  form  horizontal 
tubes  either  cylindrical  or  flattened.  The  structure  of  the  walls  of  these  sporangia 
is  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  cell-walls ;  they  sometimes  exhibit  similar  thickenings 
and  stratification;  they  are  colourless,  or  violet,  brown,  red,  or  yellow,  according  lo 


C  after  niptvifc  orihc  mtti\fna<l  eitruuoa  of  ihcc«|dUltliMUi-/  iaflut  Dc  B.try,  x»f 

the  species.  In  some,  as  Licea  and  Cribraria,  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium  is 
entirely  filled  with  small  spores;  but  generally  the  sporangium  contains,  besides  the 
spores,  a  structure  called  ihs  CafnUiiiumj  consisting  sometimes  of  small  ihin-walled 
tubes  anastomosing  reticulately  which  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  sporangium 
{e.g.  Physarum);  while  in  Artyria  (Fig.  197,  C)  the  wall  of  these  tubes  is  furnished 
with  thickenings  of  an  annular  or  wartlike  or  varying  shape,  projecting  on  the 
outside.  The  capillitium  of  the  genus  Trichia  consists  of  separate  long  fusiform 
tubes  not  united  to  one  another ;  their  wall  is  thickened  spirally  like  the  spiral  cells 
of  higher  plants.  In  the  Stemonitoce  the  pedicel  which  bears  the  sporangium 
is  continued  into  it  and  forms  the  so-called  ColumeUa,  from  which  the  branches 
of  the  capillitium  S[)ring  and  anastomose  reticulately.  When  the  spores  are  l>eing 
disseminated,  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
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^pores  are  assisted  by  the  capillitium ;  its  fibres,  which  in  the  unripe  con(^tk>6  are 
irre'^ubrly  folded,  becoming  straight  and  tense  as  they  dr}'.  After  the  raptme 
of  the  sporangium-wall,  the  capillitium  becomes  exposed  in  many  cases  as  an 
extremely  beautiful  net-work  (Fig.  197,  C).  The  structure  of  the  receptacles  of 
j&halium,  Spumaria,  and  Didymium  is  different.  Those  of  ^thalium  (the  so-called 
'flowers  of  tan')  are  cake-shaijed,  not  unfrequcntly  a  foot  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  over  an  inch  thick,  but  more  often  smaller  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
substratum  (generally  tan).  1  he  cake  is  surrounded  by  a  brittle  skin  several  nulfi- 
metres  in  thickness,  which  is  at  first  bright  yellow,  afterwards  brownish,  and  spreads 
itSL'lf  over  the  substratum.  The  inside  of  this  cake  is  composed  of  a  dark-grqr 
easily-pulverised  mass  (the  spores)  penetrated  by  yellow  veins,  and  consists  of  tobcs 
which  are  interwoven  in  all  directions  and  united  into  a  net-work,  but  which  otherwise 
possess  exactly  the  structure  of  the  sporangia  of  Physarum,  not  excepting  the 
capillitium.  The  cortex  consists  of  densely  interwoven  irregular  bundles  or  of  tubes 
connected  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  contain  within  the  membrane  an  immense 
numlx^r  of  calcareous  grains  (which  are  also  foMd  in  the  sporangia),  as  well  as 
a  yellow  pigment.  The  -Kdialium-cake  is  therefore,  according  to  De  Bary,  a  tissue 
of  the  tubular  sporangia  of  a  Physarum  surrounded  by  a  calcareous  cortex. 

The  receptacles  of  lAro^ala  tpuhndron  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  some 
Gaslcromycetes  (the  Lycopenlaceai).  They  are  surrounded  by  a  papery  cortex 
consisting  of  two  layers.  The  inner  layer  is  a  homogeneous  stratified  light-brown 
membrane,  the  outer  rme  is  much  thicker  ami  consists  of  a  weft  of  branched  hollow 
fibres,  the  walls  of  which  have  cleft-shaped  dots  or  are  reticulate  thickenings 
projecting  externally.  A  nuinber  of  fibres  of  this  kind  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
jiicrciiig  through  the  inner  membrane,  and  form  tlie  capillitium.  On  the  surface  of 
the  structure  are  firm  large  vesicles  filled  with  granular  contents. 

The  spotes  t»f  the  Myxomycetes,  which  fill  up  all  the  interstices  of  ibe 
capillitium,  resemble,  from  the  reticulated  ridges  or  tubercles  on  their  surface, 
the  sports  of  s<inio  Tuberacea;  and  Gasteromycetes ;  but  sometimes  they  are 
smoDih. 

The  spores  are  capal>le  of  germinating  immediately  after  their  dissemina- 
tion ;  but  when  kept  dry  they  preserve  this  power  for  yeai*s.  When  a  spore  is 
saturated  with* water  it  opens,  and  the  whole  of  its  protoplasmic  contents  escape 
as  a  r<iuniUj.h  naked  mass;  but  after  some  minutes  it  assumes  another  form, 
becomes  long  and  jtoiutcil  at  one  end,  where  it  is  provided  with' long 'cilia;  it 
has,  in  fiict.  developed  into  a  swarm-sporo,  which  is  either  endowed  with  rotatoiy 
motion  or  creeps  along  (.hanging  its  form  like  an  Amccba.  These  swarm-spores 
multiply  b)'  division.  lUit  on  the  second  or  third  day  a  new  process  begins; 
the  swarm-spores  cease  dividinLT  and  unite,  two  or  more  of  them  coalescing — after 
thev  have  gone  over  into  ihe  Amteba-forni — ijUo  a  homogeneous  protoplasfnic 
substance,  also  entlowcil  with  an  Aniaba-like  motion,  die  Plasmodium.  This 
increases,  constantly  absorbin.t:  into  itself  more  swarm-spores  and  coalescing  with 
other  Plasmodia.  These  plasmodia  now  creep  along  the  surface  of  the  nourishing 
substratum  (I'ig.  107,  A),  and  the  movements  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of 
the  |>rotoplasm  which  circulaks  in  the  large  cells  of  i)lant»,  but  are  freer  and  more 
varied.    This  movement  in  jjONiiion  or  'creeping '  is  caused  by  arm-like  protuberances 


from  ilie  margin  of  ihe  plasmodiam,  which  increase  by  the  protoplasm  flowing 
into  ihcra  from  behind.  These  arms  or  branches  coalesce  laterally,  anasiomosc,  and 
form  new  projecting  arms.  When  (his  has  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time  in 
ihe  same.direclion,  the  whole  plasmodiuin  is  found  lo  have  changed  its  position. 
In  addition  smaller  tcnlacle-likc  arms,  into  which  ihc  inner  granular  protoplasmic 
substance  does  not  penetrate,  are  also  put  out  and  again  drawn  in  from  the 
outside.  Finally  a  streaming  motion  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  larger 
arms  or  of  the  plate-like  expansions  of  the  plasmodium,  the  direction  of  which 
is  constantly  changing.  The  motile  substance  In  (he  interior  h  granular  and 
more  watery ;  but  the  circumference  of  tlie  plasmodium  is  formed  of  a  hyaline 
layer  (the  marginal  layer)  destitute  of  granules  and  apparently  ilenscr,  which  is 
sometimes  also  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  mucilage;  this  latter  is  not  protoplasmi 
and  is  left  behind  during  the  creeping  like  the  slime  of  a  snail. 

The  greater  number  of  plasmodia  are  colourless,  many  yellow  (as  j£/ha/ium 
stpiuum)  or  reddish  yellow;  some  are  very  small,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
others,  when  mature,  attain  a  size  of  some  square  inches,  and  those  of  Mthaiium 
sfpticum  sometimes  collect  on  tlie  surface  of  the  tan  into  masses  the  size  of  the 
hand  or  larger,  and  one-half  to  one  inch  thick;  and,  in  this  state,  may  form 
spherical  or  Clavaria-Iike  upright  bodies,  which  however  consist  of  soft  cream- 
like  protoplasm.  In  this  condition  the  jlithalium  is  able  to  creep  away  from  the 
tan  upon  plants  even  several  feet  high,  and  accumulate  alK)ve  on  the  leaves. 

'i'he  Plasmodia  take  up  hard  foreign  substances  which  they  enclose ;  and 
De  Bary  supposes  that  they  obtain  food  in  this  way.  The  quantity  of  the  ab- 
sorbed materials  seems,  however,  too  small  for  this  purpose ;  the  residue  of  them 
are  afterwards  again  t;xpelled,  especially  when  the  plasmodium  passes  over  into 
the  cellular  condition. 

The  swarra-spores  may,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  be  again  transformed 
into  cells,  surrounding  themselves  with  a  cell-wall  {Microcysh).  When  dry  they 
remain  in  this  state  for  months  in  a  vital  condition,  and  when  placed  in  water 
revert  to  the  motile  form,  Voung  plasmodia  form,  under  similar  conditions,  *  solid- 
valled  cysts,'  dividing  themselves  into  pieces  of  unequal  size  wIulIi  become  rounded 
off  and  surrounded  by  cell-walls.  When  the  weather  is  moist  and  warm  the 
plafmodium  aeain  creeps  out  of  these  cysts.  The  mature  plasmodia  finally  arrive 
at  a  Slate  of  rosi,  forming  bodies  which  Do  Bary  calls  SiUroluf,  when  the  tempe- 
rature and  amount  of  moisture  decrease.  The  plasmodium  first  of  all  draws  in 
Us  arms  and  forms  a  sieve-like  plate  or  m^iss  of  small  irregular  nodules,  and  the 
whole  substance  breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of  roundish  or  |X)Iyliedral  cells 
^  to  ^0  mm,  in  diameter.  The  body  thus  formed  is  wax-like,  gritty  and  dry. 
When  placed  in  water  the  cell-walLs  again  become  absorbed,  and  the  sclerotium 
reverts  to  the  condition  of  a  motile  plasmodium. 

When  the  mature  plasmodia  have  lived  for  some  time  and  been  in  motion 
on  the  surface  of-  the  substratum,  they  assume  a  firmer  consistency,  and  after  the 
net-tike  mass  has  collected,  it  either  forms  a  cake,  as  in  vKthalium,  or  puts  forth 
outgrowths  directed  upwards,  but  always  soft,  of  the  form  of  the  future  sporangia. 
A  firm  membrane  is  formed  on  the  outside,  the  capilliiium  and  the  spores  in  the 
inside.    If  the  plasmodium  coiiiaius  Ume,  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  granuks 
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in  the  capillicium  or  in  the  wall  of  the  sporangiuin.  These  processes  are  mostly 
completed  in  some  hours ;  in  ^Ethalium  one  or  two  hours  is  generally  sufficient  to 
transform  the  still  motile  plasmodtum  into  the  organs  of  reproduction ;  the  water 
contained  in  the  Plasmodium  is  partially  expelled  in  the  fluid  state,  the  remainder 
subsequently  evaporates. 


GROUP    11. 
C  H  A  R  A  C  E  AL  \ 

CLASS   III. 
CHARACEiE. 

The  Characcce  are  submerged  aquatic  plants,  rooting  in  the  ground  and  growing 
erectp  attaining  a  height  of  from  ^V  ni^tre  to  a  metre,  and  cont^ning  abundance 
of  chlorophyll.  They  are  very  slender,  forming  stems  and  leaves  only  J  to  a  mm. 
in  thickness.  With  an  alga-like  habit,  they  possess  a  delicate  structure,  though 
sometimes  attaining  greater  firmness  from  the  deposition  of  lime  on  their  surface. 
They  live  gregariously,  mostly  in  crowded  tufts  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  ponds, 
ditches,  and  streams ;  they  may  grow^  in  deep  or  in  shallow,  in  stagnant  or  in 
quickly  flowing  water ;  and  are  either  annual  or  perennial. 

In  the  greater  number  of  species,  which  are  distributed  over  all  quarters  of 
tlie  globe,  there  prevails  nevertheless  so  great  a  uniformity  that  they  may  all  be 
arran<i^ed  into  two  genera  with  some  transitional  forms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  so  different  from  all  other  classes  of  plants  that  they  must  be  erected 
into  a  special  group  by  the  side  of  the  Thallophytes  and  Muscineae.  Among  the 
Thallophytes  they  would  approach  most  nearly  to  certain  groups  of  Algae,  but 
differ  from  all  the  members  of  that  group  in  the  form  of  their  antherozoids ; 
and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  Muscinea;,  from  which  again  they  differ  enUrdy 
in  the  structure  of  the  antheridia  and  of  the  female  organs  of  reproduction,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  their  organs  of  vegetation. 


*  A.  liraun.  UcIkt  die  RichtungsvcrhiiUnissc  <lcr  Saft>>ti'<>mc  in  den  Zcllcn  dcr  Charcn  in  Monats* 
Ijcrithie  dcr  Hcilincr  Ak.id.  dcr  Wiss.  1853  11.  1853 — rringshciin,  Uclwr  die  nacktfiissigen  Vorkeime 
dcr  Charcn.  in  Jahrb.  f.  wissen.  liot.  1864,  vol.  III. — Nrjjcli,  Die  Kotationsslruitiung  der  Charen,  in 
dcsscn  IJcilrrifjcn  zur  wisscii.  ]ii)t.  i860,  vol.  II,  p  61. — Thurct,  Sur  les  anthoridies  des  cryptogamcKi 
Ann.  dc.-.  Sd.  Nat.  1S51.  vol.  XVi.  p.  ly.— Montagnc,  Multiplication  dcs  charagncs  par  division, 
ditto,  185^,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  (*•,. — Guppcit  u.  Cohn,  I'cbcr  die  Rotation  in  Nitelia  Jtexilb,  Bol.  Zeitg. 
i849.^I.>c  Ilary,  Vcbcr  die  Ikfrucliluiig  der  Cliaren,  NfonalslKrr.  der  Berliner  Altad.  May  1871. 
[Kor  additional  IJibliojjrapliy.  see  Lindlcy,  \"tgttaMe  Kinyduni,  3i-d  edit.  p.  a8.] 
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From  the  central  cell  of  the  fruit  of  Chara'  the  sexua!  leaf-forming  plant  is  not 
immediately  developed,  but  a  Pro-cmhryo  precedes  it,  which  attains  only  small  dimen- 
sions and  consii>t5  of  a  single  row  of  cells  with  limited  apical  growth.  The  stem  of 
the  Lta/'ht'aring  Sexual  plant  springs  from  a  cell  which  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo  and  grows  in  a  directioa 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  (bat  of  its  axis.  The  unlimited 
apical  growth  of  the  plant  depends  on  an  apical  cell 
(Fig,  199,  C  /}  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  by 
septa.  Each  segment  immediately  divides  again  by  a 
septum  into  two  superposed  cells,  the  lower  one  of 
which  {g)  always  grows  without  further  dixision  into  a 
long  intemode  (frequently  5  to  6  cm.  in  length) ;  the 
upper  one  scarcely  lengthens,  but  is  first  divided  in 
half  by  a  vertical  wall,  and  each  half  then  divides  by 
further  successive  septa  so  as  to  form  a  whorl  of  peri- 
pheral cells.  From  the  node  thus  constituted  the 
leaves  are  develoi)ed,  each  from  a  peripheral  cell,  and 
the  normal  lateral  branches,  which  always  originate 
from  the  axil  of  the  first  or  of  the  two  first  leaves  of 
the  whorl.  The  leaves  of  such  a  whorl,  from  4  to  10 
in  number,  repeal  in  a  modified  manner  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stem,  but  their  apical  growth  is  limited. 
After  the  formation  of  a  definite  number  of  segments, 
the  apical  cell  ceases  to  divide  and  grows  into  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  which  is  usually  pointed 
(Fig.  199,  ^,  ^").  From  these  leaves  lateral  leaflets 
may  arise  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which 
the  leaves  themselves  have  been  formed  from  the 
stem ;  and  the  leaflets  may  again  in  turn  produce 
others  of  a  higher  order.  The  successive  whorls  of 
a  stem  alternate,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
oldest  leaves  of  the  whorl,  in  the  axils  of  which  the 
branches  stund*  are  arranged  on  a  spiral  line  winding 
round  the  stem.  Each  intemode  also  usually  under- 
goes a  subsequent  torsion  in  the  same  direction. 
The  lateral  shoots,  of  wliich  in  Chara  one  is  always  developed  in  the  axil  of 
the  oldest,  in  Nitella  one  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  two  oldest  leaves  of  the 
whorl,  repeat  the  primary  stem  in  all  respects  (Fig.  a  10,  p.  287).  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  leaves  undergo  a  segmentation  similar  to  that  of  the 
stem  :  they  also  consist  at  first  of  very  short  intemodes  which  are  afterwards 
greatly  elongated  (Fig.  199,  B,  -y),  and  are  separated  by  inconspicuous  transverse 
plates  or  nodes.  From  these  the  leaflets  arise  in  whorls  tlie  members  of  which  are 
formed  in  succession,  but  they  are  directly  superposed  one  above  another,  and  do 


Fig.  tfA  — CAartt  frtigitu  t  ^ 
tinir«porci  ittg^i  li>||HhGr  form  Ihr  pro* 
crnbnro  I//  t>  s«i(H>ciitr<l.  which  U  not 
devlf  Itullcalpil  in  the  tlfawrni^l :  ■■  4  are 
the  rbixu'id*  a>.  iv*  Ihe  «<x4)lcit  {ifittiMj 
root  j  g  the  tint  luvri  (not  a  whvrl)  of  tita 
«<■  •md  Kmeialioti  oi  leaf-ltvaHnK  piftnl  IaAct 
rnagsfacini.  x  ubout  4). 


'  This  has  not  ycl  been  obscr\'cd  iii  NitcUo, 
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not  alicrnale  like  the  whorls  of  primnry  leaves  (Fig,  200,  C-E,  ^).     Each  leaf  begins 
with  a  node   (the  basal   node*),   by  which  it  is  united  vllh  the   siem-no<ie,  just 


Ji  Om  tlvff[t»ine%\  nAt^aucK  b  iim(n|iUun,  the  Uni"' icrvutu  are  cli|ijt«pl>yU;  the  locvMio*  of  VACuuUstaalMtka;  ftlClla 
cuntcMri  of  lite  irll*  h«rc  t>ccn  cuittnnr'l  Iry  Midline  suliitinit  (mjix). 


Fit:.  x«L— Lr«»M  at  Cliant  /r^i^Jii  J  «-tcrmliMl  cell,  fi  pmulirm«lc  tell  of  a  lf«f ;  »  liKcrrxKlal  i  HI ;  w  Cftlh  nf  ItM 
nodci   y  mottle r-c ell  nf  a  IcaAcc  uid  uf  iu  b«s*l  ootJci  from  h  <ruc  rud  w  (the   uniHnf  cdll.  Af  ihe  boW  node 
produce*  four  umplf  curtlcAl  lotm  Add  jB  lb«  leaflet      W  iin<S  C  in  )oAt>nu(!liul  MClk>R,  A'  wi  tutin  yi>uni{  kaf, 
«ir«.  «uti  tbc  '  Ell|>ulf: '  t  ami  tu  tlesKeDdlii||  corticAJ  lobe  of  ibc  «tan  t^;  ^  CKlcrtial  view  i»t  the  i»ldJI«  pan  of  a»  older Wal^ 
lbo«ch  *titl  yauac  i   £  tnuu*<erac  t«ctton  of  a  Icaf-mxlc,  at  the  aunt.  «cc  a*  A 

• 

like  each  leaflet  uiih  its  primar)-  leaf.     These  basal  nodes  are  the  points  of  origin 
of  the  formation  of  the  cortex  which,  in  the  genus  Chara,  covers  the  intemodes 


*  The  cell  x  in  Fig.  199,  A,  may  however  be  con&idercd  also  as  the  first  mleroodc  of  lie  leaf; 
then  the  nodes  of  the  stem  would  consist  only  of  the  middle  plate  m,  which  is  bisected  by  a  longi-j 
titdiiial  wall.  A  comparison  with  Muscincic  and  Vascular  Ci^-ptogams  leads  however  also  lo  the] 
^upposilinn  that  the  whole  ^onp  of  cells  x  f  r"  r"'  which  proceeds  from  y  belongs  in  common  Uf 
the  stem  and  leaf. 


CtrARACEM. 

of  tlie  stem,  but  is  wanting  in  Niiella.  From  the  basal  nodes  of  each  leaf  one 
conical  lobe  which  is  morphologically  indiviclualiscd  runs  downwards,  and  one 
upwards*  (Fig.  199.  B,  r^  r\  r"*  and  Fig.  301).  In  the  middle  of  each  internodc  there- 
fore as  many  ascending  cortical  lobes  as  there  are  leaves  in  the  whorl  meet  with' 
the  cortical  lol>es  that  ascend  from  tlie  next  whorl  below.  The  number  of  the 
latter  is,  however,  smaller,  because  the  leaf  in  the  axil  of  which  il»e  lateral  shoot* 
arises  docs  not  form  an  ascending  lobe.  The  cortical  lobes  are  in  close  cori- 
tact  laterally,  and  form  a  closed  envelope  round  the  inteniode,  the  ascending" 
and  descending  lobes  dove-tailing  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  cortex  takes  place  so  early  that  the  elongating  tnternode  is  {:overed 
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Ftu.  jDi.— Devakitiaiail  of  Uia  curtei  of  titc  alecn  of  Chmra  J^aetii* i  A  *  teiy  yuiiHtf  IfxeniDile  af  it>e  btcin  wiili  the 
tjt>*\\c*\  lolre  r  btin  c4iiM«t{n|[of  fttie  CL-Oi  F—D  lis  lurlhet  iJe*elopis«ni ;  rr  iigTtifi««  in  all  ittv  fifrurea  llie  c>v1kn)  M>c»  Uiat 
m^rnA  fmiii  ihr  Irtw«r.  r' r'  tlM^%eihM  ^IdCcnd  rrvvri  the  upper  leaves  t  rvllir  apical  c^l  nf  tscli  corltCAl  lobe;  /i'lU  liiler- 
nixUl  Ceil*.  «  Mt  N  the  coKLiDcaceiucni  of  the  (••maUutt  of  the  audc  ;  Dt  (he  CCUnd  cdl  of  ■  corlKAl  Otxlc  ;  ^  «lKnllW»  Ici  all 
IheAgura  (he  uakc«lUUar  *Ml0itle>'«htc)i  vprinc  lupain  frou  Itw  bwa  of  iht  Icm«% 

by  it  from  the  first,  the  lobes  keeping  pace  with  its  e.<(tenkion  in  length  and 
tliickncss.  Each  lobe  continues  to  grow,  like  the  stem,  by  means  of  an 
apical  cell,  which  becomes  segmented  by  horizontal  septa ;  out  of  each  of  the 
segments  cortical  intcmodal  and  nodal  cells  arc  formed  by  repeated  divisions. 
The  latter  divide,  by  successive  septa,  into  an  inner  cell,  in  contact  with  the 
inlemode  of  the  stem,  and  three  outer  celk,  Uie  middle  one  of  which  commonly 
grows  into  the  form  of  a  spine  or  knob,  resembling  a  leaf.  The  outer  lateral  cells 
of  the  cortical  node,  ou  the  olfier  hand,  following  the  elongation  of  the  internode 
itself,  grow  into  longer  tubes,  so  that  each  cortical  lobe  consists  of  three  paralfef 
rows  of  cells,  the  middle  row  however  containing  alternately  short  and  long  (inter- 
nodal  and  nodal)  cells.  The  cortex  of  the  leaves  is  derived  from  the  leaflets, 
and  its  formation  is  much  simpler  (Fig.  200,  C-E^  hr).  From  the  basal  nodes  of 
Cliara  other  foliar  structures  also  arise,  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  199, .S'l,  which  Braun  calls  Stipules;  they  are  always  unicel- 
lular, and  are  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  elongated. 


'  The  first  inlerDode  of  evcr>'  branch  and  leaf  becomes  covered  wiih  a  corta  derived  only 
from  the  Jcs£cjuling  cortical  lobes  of  the  nc^it  node  at>ovt. 


The  nodes  are  the  part  from  which  all  ihe  literal  members  of  the  Charaoew 
originate.  The  root-like  strucuirc«  or  Jihizouk  spring  from  the  outer  cells  of  the 
lower  nodes  of  the  |)riraary  shoot,  and  consist  of  long  h>^Iine  sacs  growing 
obliquely  downwnrds,  and  elongating  only  at  their  ajwx.  They  are  fomiecl  by  the 
ou^rowth  of  flat  cells  ai  the  circumference  of  the  node,  and  are  therefore  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  broad  base ;  but  these  bases  of  the  stouter  rhizoids  themselves 
divide  still  furiher,  gi\'ing  rise,  especially  ai  the  upper  margin,  to  small  flat  cells 
from  which  slender  rhizoiils  arc  developed.  The  rhizoidal  tubes  are  segmented  by 
only  a  few  septa  which  lie  far  below  the  growing  apex,  and  have  at  first  an  oblique 
position.  Tile  two  adjoining  cells  abut  one  another  like  two  human  feet  placed 
sole  to  sole.     The  branching  always   proceeds   only  from    the  lower  end   of  the 

upper  cell  (Fig.  20a,  B)  ;  a  swelling  is  here 
formed  which  becomes  cut  off  by  a  wall,  and 
by  further  division  produces  several  cells  which 
grow  into  branches  ;  these  therefore  stand  on 
one  side  like  a  tufL  The  tubular  cells  com- 
posing the  rhizoids  attain  a  length  of  from  several 
millimetres  to  more  than  two  centimetres,  with 
a  thickness  of  from  ^  to  ^  mm. 

The  Vegetativt  {asexual )  Rfproducihn  of 
Characeie  always  proceeds  at  the  nodes,  and 
has  three  modifications: — (i)  Nodular  formations 
called  Bulbils  which  occur  in  Chara  steWgtra. 
They  are  isolated  underground  nodes  with  greatly 
abbreviated  whorls  of  leaves  of  l)eautiful  regu- 
larity \  their  cells  are  densely  filled  with  starch 
and  other  formative  materials;  new  platits  are  pro- 
duced  from  shoots  laterally  developed.  (2)  The 
Branches  with  naked  base  of  Pringshcim.  These 
are  formed  on  old  hibernating  or  on  cut  nodes 
of  Chara  in  the  axils  not  only  of  the  oldest  but 
also  of  the  younger  leaves  of  a  whorl,  and  are  in  fact  only  slighdy  different  from  ibfr 
nonnal  branches,  the  greatest  difference  being  in  the  partial  or  entire  absence  of  the 
cortex  of  the  lower  inicrnode  and  of  the  first  whorl  of  leaves.  The  cortical  lotyes 
^'hich  descend  from  the  first  node  of  the  branch  often  become  detached  from 
the  intcmode  and  grow  free,  curling  upwards,  while  the  leaves  of  the  lowermost 
whorl  often  do  not  form  nodes.  (3)  The  Pro- embryonic  Bramkes.  These  spring, 
together  with  the  last,  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  but  are  essentially  different 
from  the  branches,  and  have  a  similar  structure  to  the  pro-embryos  which  proceed 
from  the  spores.  Like  the  last,  ihey  have  only  been  observed  in  Chara  /ragiiis 
(by  PringsheimJ.  A  cell  of  the  node  becomes  elevated,  and  grows  into  a  tube, 
and  its  aj>ex  becomes  separated  by  a  septum.  In  this  growing  terminal  cell 
further  divisions  take  place,  till  the  *  apex  of  the  pro-embryo*  which  proceeds  from 
it  consists  of  a  row  of  from  three  to  six  cells.  Beneath  the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo 
(Fig.  203,  Cy  Of  b)  the  tube  swells,  and  the  distended  part  becomes  separated  by 
a   septum   as   a  cell,  which    Pringshcim   calls   the   '  bud -rudiment/  (Fig,  203,  C, 


111.    aus.  ~  Rhuoidt  ai  C*%rm  frmtttu;  jt  vaA 

in  ifTKru  ordcvcb>{N»rnt :  B*  '  Jotni,' ihc  loxrr 
part  of  (he  upper  cc!l  b  braiicJilnu  {tXxtr  Prlnifi- 
bc^m,  K  £4o|-  The  sTTows  indlcaie  the  dwectton  of 
IIlc  cuTTcnti  of  prvtoptuitt. 
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CHARACEM: 


Including  the  parts  from  v  lo  d).  This  cell  is  now  divided  by  two  oblique  walls* 
inlo  three  cells,  the  middle  one  of  which  (y)  lengthens  into  a  lube  (Hke  an  inter- 
node),  while  the  upper  and  lower  ones  remain  short.  Out  of  the  lower  cell  is 
afterwards  formed  a  root-producing  leafless  node  (Fig.  203,  f/,  and  Fig.  198,  rf), 
while  the  upper  one,  which  lies  between  the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo  a  b  and  the' 
elongated  cell  g  becomes  the  axis  of 
Uie  new  generation.  It  becomes  arched 
on  one  side  outwards,  and  divides  in 
succession  into  the  cells  /,  //,  ///,  and 
r.  Each  of  the  cells  7,  //,  and  /// 
becomes  transformed  by  divisions  into 
a  disc  of  cells  or  transitional  node,  three 
of  which  thus  stand  over  one  another 
without  intermediate  intcrnodes.  Their 
lateral  cells  grow  right  and  left,  and 
form  imperfect  leaves  of  di  ffereni 
lengths.  The  cell  which  lies  outermost 
(Fig.  203,  Cj  v)  now  begins  to  un- 
dergo a  series  of  di\'isions,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  a  normal  leaf- 
bearing  shoot.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
moiher-ccll  and  at  the  same  lime  the 
first  apical  cell  of  the  new  generation,  i.e. 
of  the  sexual  leaf-bearing  plant  wluch 
arises  from  the  pro-embryo.  The  dis- 
placement indicated  in  Fig.  203,  C, 
subscqucndy  causes  ihe  apex  of  the 
pro-embr)'o  to  be  pushed  to  one  side; 
and  Bince  this  apex  has  the  appearance 
of  a  simple  leaf  uncovered  by  cortex, 
the  further  development  of  the  lateral 
leaves  which  spring  from  the  cells  /, 
//,  and  ///,  brings  about  an  appearance 
as  if  these  different  leaves  togetlier 
formed  a  whorl ;  and  the  bud  of  the 
lateral  shoot  thus  comes  to  stand  ftp- 
parently  in  the  centre  of  this  pseudo- 
whorl  (Fig.  203,  A).     If  the  structure 

which  springs  from  the  germinating  spore  is  now  compared  with  the  pro-embrj'- 
onic  branch,  the  perfect  homology  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  which  Pringsheim 
pointed  out  in  the  parts  that  will  be  found  indicated  by  the  same  letters  in  Fig&  198 
and  203 ;  but  the  pro-embryo  of  the  spore  has  in  addition  a  small  node  at  the 
opening  of  the  sf)ore  from  which  a  rhizoid,  sometimes  called  the  primary  root 
of  Chara,  springs  {Fig.  198,  w*), 

Tlie    Sexual   Reproduciion   of  tlve   CharaceiP   results   from   organs   which,   in 
tlieir  development  and  definite  form  do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 


Fin.  K/)  ^Ckmru  J'r^iiu  i    A  Ml  entire  pra-cintfryi-HtC  UmkIII 

IfuBnt  iiO)la ;  f  tbi;  tftnt;  i-vlf  proc«w>lln|;  frntn  (Jul  ntHliUr  <«tt  i>f  tlur 
btMl-nKlimcnt ;  ft  apcA  i»f  lUc  pft^-cml-ryo ;  g  the  i»»cu<fct-*ln>fl 
o\  tnvn,  V  llic  iKid  i>f  Ihe  McenJ  ^atcfntMn  of  the  Inf  bcahriK 
(>l;itii ;  H  nppflT  pATi  or  A  younif  |>ro-«irabr7o»k  b«»iKh  ;  *,  W,  ;  «» 
before.  *  apex  of  the  pr(*  rmtn-yti ;  /,  //,  ///  the  yo""ir  le*flel"  of 
Ihe  irsKUtioiuil  node,  v  the  hixl  of  the  IcAfy  «icm ;  l  »tll|  yuuMtfcr 
ptft-etiibrynnk:  l>raiKh  :  t.d.  f ,  A  w  1i«rim*;  /,  //,  IH  (he  ct;IU  auI 
of  Mhkh  ibc  truitlltoiMl  nodes  ArUe,  ■•  «p4c*l  cdl  of  tbs  stun-bud 
Ufter  Prin^vhuim,  ffXiTO). 


correspond  to  those  of  Thallophvtes.  nor  to  those  of  Musdnex 
Gryplogams.  To  the  male  organs  or  Anthcridia  of  Characew  the  term  Ghlmltt  is 
generaJly  given ;  while  the  female  organs,  which  are  neither  oogonia  nor  trichogynes- 
nor  archegonia,  are  usually  called  Nucuies '.  Globules  and  nucules  stand  on  each. 
side  of  the  leaves ;  the  globules  are  always  the  metamorphosed  terminal  cell  of  a 
leaf  or  lateral  leaflet ;  the  nucules  spring,  in  tlie  moncecious  species,  cJose  bciide 
them  from  the  basal  node  of  tlie  {^me  leaflet  (Chara),  or  from  the  last  node  of  s. 
primary  leaf  crowned  by  a  terminal  globule  (Niiella).  The  nucule  therefore  stands. 
in  the  mona'cious  Nitellse  beneath,  in  the  Charse  above  or  beside  the  globule.  In 
tlic  difL'cious  species,  ll>esc  relalion^ihips  of  position  of  course  fail ;  hut  the  morpho- 
logical significance  and  position  remain  unchanj^cd.  Both  kinds  of  organs  m.iT 
first  be  examined  in  the  mature  state. 

The   GiobuifS  are  globular  bodies,   k   to    i   mm.   in   tliamcler,  at   fir^t  i^retQ. 
then  red.     The  wall  consists  of  eight   Bat  cells,   four  of  which,  situated    around] 

Uie  distal  pole  of  the  ball,  are] 
triangular,  while  ihe  four  situ- 
ated around  tlie  to&e  arc  qu^ 
rangular  and  become  narrower 
below ;  each  of  Uiese  ceDs 
forms  a  segment  of  the  shell 
t  I  \i»^  jK*iy  or  the  hall,  and  the v  are  hence 

[  I   I   i    (  [J    ';i'r^flB  .<^^  called  Shiflds.     when  unripe- 

P-I:  I  r  f  f  1  /'  i^^lB  y^  ^^^^^  inner  face  is  covered  with 

green  grains  of  chlorophyll, 
which,  in  the  ripe  state,  are  of 
a  red  colour.   Since  the  outer 
hcc    is    destitute    of     tljese 
grains,  the  outside  of  the  ball 
appears  clear  and  inm5}>arcnc 
(Kig.  204.-^1).  From  the  lateral 
edges  several  folds  of  the  cell- 
wall    penetrate    towards    the 
middle  of  each  shield^  whicti, 
gives  ihem  the  appearance 
being  lobed  in  a  radiate  mui' 
net.     From  the  middle  of  thdl 
inner   face   of  each   shield  a. 
cylindrical    cell    projects    in< 
wards,  nearly  to  the  centre  oP| 
tlie  hollow  globule  ;  these  celU 
are  called  the  Manuitria.     The  flask-shaped  cell  which  supports  tlie  globule  alsoi 
penetrates  into  the  interior  between  the  four  lower  shields ;  at  the  central  end  of.] 
each  of  ll»e  eight  manubria  is  a  roundish  hyaline  cell,  the  Htad;  and  tliese  twenty- 


J  -  -       ,  *-''";   •'  *«i'IJl«  pjft  oi  a  leaf  A  wtlb  a  Ktotm'«  >*  «»<! 

4  nu<uk-  S.  f  •!>  t.rpwii  ;  Jfi  alcrilr  l«tttal  leaflet  ;  ^'  Ui^V  IcuflrK  hy  t}>«  V%\% 
■vf  the  iiMCulc;  ^  the  tmtcicolck.  tpriiituis  frvin  the  luvsl  noJc  i^  ibc  oturnlc 
\t  ftUval  jo^,  X  «  youRt:  |*k>hal«  a  wilh  a  ttlU  j-ouRgcr  niicnlc  iA',-  »  the 
nnlnl  crti  nf  the  leaf  w  the  unioD-ccll  between  it  anil  ttic  liaval  ncNle  or  lh« 
tflolmlr  ,  /  cavity  nf  itic  latcrnode  of  the  Inf ;  Ar  cclL>  or  the  iL-afcovcied  i*iih 
cortex  U3»4  W-  FiC.«>i). 


*  i'Sporr-butU'of  Sncbs.  'tn'tiin-lrads'  of  Dc  IJ»i*y.] 
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five  cells  form  ihe  framework  of  the  globule.  Kach  l»cad  bears  in  tlie  centre 
six  smaller  cells  (secondary  heads),  and  from  these  grow  four  loag  slender 
whip-shaped  filaments,  which,  being  coiled  round  and  round,  fill  up  the  interior 
of  the  globule  (Fig.  205.  B).  Each  of  these  filaments  (the  number  of  which 
amounts  to  about  200)  again  consists  of  a  row  of  small  disc-shaped  cells  (Fig.  205, 
i?,  £,  F),  numbering   from    100  ti»   200.      In  each  of  these  20,000  to  40,000 


FiC  xta,-~^VtiHim  /»nUm  Jt  fcrdk  branch  (nit nnl  «!<•); 
•  liltcmixlr,   ♦  Ir^vr*  i      B  tt\i\'n   i.nn  of  ■  f^wiilc  Iraf  |l  wllh 

Intel'  .    p  « 


fli;.  m^~^\ittiht  jftnitri  A  an  stoMiM  Mpe  ((id'nl*  *i  ttw  end  at  ihc  pnmvy  k«f,  !•?  !»•  wt*  !*«>  l4»«nl  ktllitt.  i  kruirkl 
ttn ;  f>M  arrawi  ttnlKaic  th«  dlrKlli.>n  tA  Ihc  vur* mt»  fif  prutoiMuni ;  B  «  tiuvilbf taini  «(lh  N«  lio*!  Mid  tlw  »hl|>^hapeil  ftUmmiv 
III  vbhch  ilic  Mthwojoldi  Brtae ;  C  ewf  of  obi  of  th*  yovDit  UAncnU  t  D  widdic  )mm  of  an  oldw  one  i"  or  <mi«  %)UI  nlilut .  F  tipa 
Mifcwidll  ttMBaiti  «ltli  aMli«ro#(iliU  c;  yt'—c  x  550^- 

cells  is  formed  an  antherozoifl,  a  blender  spiral  thread,  thickened  behind,  and  bearing 
at  its  pointed  end  two  long  fine  cilia  (Fig,  205,  G),  When  perfectly  ripe,  the  eight 
shields  fall  apart,  ihcir  splicrical  curvature  becoming  diminished  ;  the  antherozoids 
leave  their  moiher-cells  and  move  a'jout  in  the  water.  This  breaking  up  appears 
generally  to  happen  in  the  morning,  and  the  antherozoids  arc  in  motion  for  some 
hours,  till  evening. 

The  mature  AuiuU,  when  ready  for  fertilisation,  is  a  longer  or  shorter  prolate 
spheroid  ;  it  is  placed  upon  a  short  pedicel,  visible  externally  only  in  Nitclla,  and  conr 
sists  of  an  axial  row  of  cells,  closely  surrounded  by  five  tubes  whicluare  coiled  round 
it  spirally.  The  whole  must  be  considered  as  a  metamorphosed  shoot.  The  pedicel 
corresponds  to  the  lower  internode  of  a  shoot;  it  bears  a  short  nodal  cell,  from 
which  tlie  five  enveloping   tubes  spring   as  like  a  whorl   of  leaves.     Above  th< 
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noikl  cell  risos  the  peculiarly  developed  apical  cell  of  the  shoot,  very  large  fts  com*      '* 
pared  to  the  other  parts,  and  ovoid.     Ai  its  base,  immediately  above  the  nodal  cell, 
an  inconspicuous  hyaline  cell  is  separated  at  an  early  stage  in  Chara ;   in  NitelU 
a  somewhat    disc-shaped  group  of  similar  cells  takes  its  place,  which   have  tx-en 
termed  by  Braun  '  Wendungszellen.'     The  large  apical  cell  of  the  nucule  is  filled       i 
with  a  number  of  drops  of  oil  and  grains  of  starch  as  well  as  witlt  protoplasm ;  ic  ■ 
contains  pure  hyaline  protoplasm  only  in  its  apical  region  (the  apical  paptUa).    The 
enveloping  tubes,  which  contain  a  quantity  of  chlorophyll,  project  above  the  aptical 
papilla  and  bear  the  Crow/t,  consisting  in  Chara  of  five  larger,  in  NiteUa  of  five  fl 
pairs  of  smaller  cells,  which  have  already  been  separated  at  an  early  stage  from  the 
enveloping  tubes  by  sepia.    Alx)vc  the  apical  papilla  and  beneath  the  crown,  which 
forms  a  compact  lid,  the  five  enveloping  tubes  form  the  neck  which  encloses  a 
narrow  cavity,  the  apical  caWty ;  above  llie  papilla  this  cavity  is  of  an  oiKonical  figure 
narrowing  upwartis,  the   five  divisions  of  the  neck  projecting  and  forming  a  kind 
of  diaphragm,  through  the  central  very  narrow  opening  of  which  the  union  with 
the  upper  roomy  part  of  the  apical  cavity  is  effected.     This  is  closed  above  by  ihe 
crown ;  but,  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  it  opens  externally  by  five  clefts  between 
the  five  divisions  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  and  tlirough  these  clefts  the  anihexoioids 
])enetrate  into  the  apical  space  filled  with  hyaline  mucilage,  to  find  their  way  into 
the  apical  papilla  of  the  oosphcre,  where  the  cell-wall  is  apparently  absent.     After 
fertilisation  the  chlorophyll-grains  of  the  envelope  become  reddish-yellow,  the  wall 
of  the  tubes  which  lie  next  the  oosphcre  increase  in  thickness,  become  lignified,  and  ^ 
assume  a  black  colour;  and  thus  the  oosphcre,  now  transformed  into  an  oospore,  H 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  hard  black  shell  with  which  it  falls  off,  to  germinate  tn  the 
next  autumn  or  spring. 

The  Characese  are  distinguished  by  tlie  size  of  their  cells,  and  by  the  simple 
relations  of  the  individual  cells  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  substance.  All  the 
young  cells  contain  nuclei,  which  at  first  always  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  protoplasm 
that  fills  up  the  whole  cell ;  each  bipartition  of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  the  absorption 
of  the  nucleus  and  the  formation  of  two  new  nuclei.  As  the  cells  grow  vacuoles  form 
in  the  protoplasm  which  finally  coalesce  into  a  single  large  vacuole  (the  sap-cavity). 
The  protoplasm,  now  clothing  the  wall  as  a  thick  layer,  commences  its  rotatory 
motion  which  always  follows  the  longest  direction  of  the  cell ;  the  nucleus  about  this 
time  becoming  absorbed,  while  grains  of  chlorophyll  are  formed.  With  the  growlh  of 
the  whole  cell  these  grains  also  grow  and  multiply  by  repeated  bipartition ;  they 
adhere  to  the  inner  side  of  the  outermost  thin  stationar>'  layer  of  protoplasm, 
and  take  no  part  in  the  rotation  of  the  layers  which  lie  further  inwards.  The 
rotating  protoplasm  becomes  difftTcntiated,  as  the  cell  grows,  into  portions  some 
Very  watery  and  others  less  watery  and  denser,  the  former  appearing  as  hyaline 
cell-sap  in  which  the  latter  float  in  the  form  of  roundish  larger  or  smaller  lumps. 
Since  iliese  denser  bodies  arc  passively  swept  along  by  the  rotating  clear  protoplasm, 
as  may  be  seen  from  their  tumbling  over  one  another,  the  appearance  is  presented 
as  if  the  cell-sap  caused  the  rotating  motion.  Together  with  the  denser  lumps  of 
protoplasm  of  less  regular  form,  there  are  also  a  number  of  bodies  of  globular 
fthapc  covered  with  delicate  spines,  consisting  also  of  protoplasm.  The  current,  as 
Niigeli  has  shown,  is  most  rapid  next  the  stationar)*  parietal  layer,  and  becomes 
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gradually  slower  towards  the  interior ;  hence  the  spheres  and  globulcR  which  swim 
in  the  ihin  rotating  protoplasm  tumble  over  one  another,  because  they  become 
immersed  at  different  si>ots  in  layers  of  different  rapidity.  Dependent  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on 
the  stationary  layer,  and  are  deposited  so  thickly  thai  ihey  form  a  stratum ;  they  are 
absent  only  at  the  neutral  lines  (Fig.  205,^,0.  These  neutral  lines  mark  the  position 
where  the  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  rotating  protoplasm  of  a  cell 
nm  side  by  side  in  opposite  directions  and  neutralise  each  other,  and  where  therefore 
there  is  no  motion.  The  direction  of  the  rotatory  motion  in  each  cell  stands  in  a 
regular  relation  to  that  of  all  the  other  cells  of  the  plant,  and  hence  to  its  morpho- 
logical structure,  as  has  been  sho^vn  by  A.  Braun. 


With  regard  to  the  various  processes  of  developmsnt,  I  will  here  describe  only  those 
of  the  Globules  and  Nucules. 

G/oiu/rj.  The  order  of  development  of  the  cells  has  already  been  exhaustively  de- 
scribed by  A,  Braun  in  the  case  of  NiteUa  syncarpa  and  Cbara  Baueri;  it  agrees  with  that 
l<rf  NittHa  Jitxiiu  and  Cbara  fragtlis.  In  NitcUa  the  terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  becomes 
the  globule  ;  the  oldest  leat  of  a  whorl  first  forms  its  globule,  the  others  follow 
according  to  their  age  ;  the  globules  are  recognisatile  even  in  the  earliest  state  of 
the  whorl  of  leaves.     In  Fig.  ao?,  A,  is  shown  the  longitudinal  section  through  the 
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apex  of  a  branch,  t  being  its  apical  cell ;  its  last-formed  segment  has  already  been 
divided  by  a  <^eptum  into  a  nodal  mother-cell  AT  and  an  intemodal  cell  lying  beneath  it; 
beneath  this  lies  the  node  with  the  last  whorl  of  leaves;  b  is  its  youngest  leaf,  hK  the 
basal  node  of  the  oldest  leaf  which  already  consists  of  the  segments  I,  JI,  Iff;  *i  is  the 
terminal  cell  of  this  leaf  which  becomes  transformed  into  the  globule.  While  the 
globule  Is  becoming  developed,  the  leaf  also  undergoes  still  further  changes  which 
must  be  first  considered.  The  segment  ///  becomes  the  first  inleni«xle  of  the  leaf, 
II  becomes  a  node  from  which  arc  developed  the  lateral  leaflets  n  ^  in  C  and  D,  The 
cell  /  divides  into  two  (C,  /),  the  lower  of  which  remains  short,  while  the  upper  grows 
into  a  flask-shaped  cell  (Fig.  207,  D,/,  and  Fig.  308). 

Tlie  globular  mother-cell  of  the  globule  (Fig.  207,  A,  a)  first  of  all  divides  into 
two  hemispheres  by  a  vertical  wall  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  leaf;  these  are 
divided  into  four  segments  by  a  vertical  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  first ;  in  each  of  the 
four  quadrants  a  third  division  takes  place  horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  the  two  Ust 
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«*f  to  pnc  aoanbcn  ialo  tke  ofical 
Hkot  ««c  ornert  of 
limmamcntiim  hf  Ikt  tin  tkat  aboot  ai»  tii»  ftt  pa 
wtak  cmI  wat  nr  1>m  Moe  it  jA^ai  m  Aowabf  Ibe  saa 
ib  coaMati  tolo  tW  apAcrf  ipMC     U  mmf  tktwHan  he 
tte  eke  a^kal  c«f  of  tk»  mcidr  k  actsadlr  ^^  oospkere  of 
A.  BnM't  dMcr^pcioo  of  Uie  motpMogkal  vaiae  of  the 
tturfrwud  bf  ov  r«.  3fo,  jf.    It  in  aecenry  to 
le  dW  IMMT  pvt  of  Ji  yoonf  fenile  leaf  of  Clan«>dpi^ 
yitca  of  tW  Altai,  aarf  mMniOary  hod  rvprcMated  ia' 
tW  Mdd  edi  of  the  ileal,  ^  Iti  appcr.  r  its  lower  tBteniDd^  ira 
iaf  cortical  lobe ;  //  tbe  cofiical  lobe  of  the  kvwcr  i 
kaf,  rjr  a  aode  of  tt  ;  T  tbe  fir*  Uiternode  of  the  axBwr 
cd  m  tte  larflat  tbe  nodal  rell  «*  with  the  basal  node  ot  the  kaC 
three  k»mtT  hiCcmMl^t,  «, «,  «,  aill  rather  sboet ;  they 
tfaaca  tbb  leafth.     Between  them  are  the  oodal  ceOs  v,v; 
oafta  the  kafHMKic  with  tbe  faauJ  node  of  the  leaflet  jf  on  the 
tha  eormpoadfaif  cafli  oa  the  inner  siite  uf  the  ieaf ;  Ar  tbe  cortical 
two  of  which  %o  fipwanlt  aad  two  downwards  £ma  eaA  leaAEt  3; 
faiteroodc  of  the  leaf  fai  however  cofered  only  bj  drvrnilaic  lobei;  hf 
ai  them  >Ltnde  tbe  stipote  /.    «,  «  are  the  cortkal  h)bcs  whkb 
of  the  Intemoda  o4  the  leaf,  where  tbe  leaflet!  are  traasfariDed  faato 
Mccndhif  cortical  lobea  of  the  leaf  arc  here  absent,  becaxse  oae  aai 
from  Ibc  baial  node  of  each  leaflet.     iCompare  with   this  Ttg,  jo«,  ^ 
rdierefice  to  the  orfgte  of  the  nucule,  A.  Braon  sap  (/.r.  pL  Cp)  ^  ^ 
tba  baial  aodt  of  a  hraflct  just  u  the  branch  does  On  Gbcnt  /i^Xt 
node  of  a  jEMale  wKkh  atamK  in  the  place  of  a  leallet}.    As  ia  the 
a  branch  the  aicendlng  cintical  lobes  are  wanting,  so  also  ia  tbe 
lb«  DtiCiUe  the  cells  forming  the  aacendinj  portion  of  the  cortex  are 
tt  k  the  ftnt  leaf  of  the  whorl  oa  the  tUm  that  produces  a  bcaacb  fea  te 
also  from  the  ftnl  (inncr>  leaflet  of  the  whorl  on  the  leaf  that  tbe 
The  basal  node  of  the  gloErale  in  C  frapTa  has,  accordiag  to  K. 
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peripheral  cells,  as  in  sterile  leaflets,  but  five;  an  \ipper  odd  one  which  is  first  formed, 
two  lateral  ones  which  follow,  and  two  lower  ones  which  are  formed  last  of  all.  Of 
these  five  cells  only  the  two  lower  ones  are  developed  into  cells  which  form  the  cortex 
(of  the  leavei],  the  upper  one,  wanting  in  the  sterile  basal  nodes,  is  the  mother-cell  of 
the  nucule ;  but  the  two  Literal  ones  are  developed  into  leaflets  which  stand  laterally 
between  the  globule  and  nucule  [cf.  Fig.  204,  3");  these  latter  Braun  calls  Bracteoles. 
The  mother-cell  of  the  nucule  now  grows  out  of  the  axil  of  the  globule,  and  divides 


Flc  rtn.~C*mr^/ht^itt,  «f  towcf  |urt  of  «  fertile  kaf.  i  tatentt  bud  K>nn«lns  fron  hk  uxi ;  ff  lower  put  of  ■  ttcntr 
IchT  without  AH  utiUary  sboot  fin  kmeitiidlittl  icttioii). 

itself  by  a  septum  into  an  upper  outer  terminal  cell  and  a  segment  which  in  its  tuim  is 
broken  up  into  two  discs  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  previous  one  (Kig.  210,  ^,  SK).  The 
lower  cell  does  not  divide  any  further,  it  forms  the  concealed  pedicel  of  the  nucule, 
and  corresponds  to  the  first  internode  of  a  branch  ;  but  the  upper  one  has  the  character 
of  a  nodal  cell ;  it  is  divided  by  tangential  walls  into  a  zone  of  five  outer  and  one  inner 
cell  (SK'} ;  the  fonner  are  the  rudiments  of  the  enveloping  tubes,  which  are  therefore 
morphologically  leaves. 
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Thf.  Hepaiicx  and  Mosses,  which  are  comprised  under  the  tenn  Muscinese,  are 
distinguished  by  a  sharply  defined  A/Urnoium  of  Gcturaiions.  rrom  the  germinai- 
ing  spore  is  develoj>ed  either  immediately  a  sexual  generation  rich  in  chlorophvll 
and  self-supporting  (as  in  most  Hepaticae),  or  a  confervoid  ihaJlus  is  first  formed 
(the  Pro-erabrjo  or  Protoncma),  out  of  which  the  sexual  generation  grows  as  a 
lateral  shoot  (as  in  some  llepaiicsc  and  all  Mosses).  In  the  female  sexual  organ 
of  ihis  first  generation  there  arises— as  a  new  generation  the  result  of  fenilisation — 
a  stnaciure  of  an  entirely  different  form,  which  is  destined  exclusively  for  the  produc- 
tion of  asexual  spores.  Without  being  organically  united  to  ttie  pre\'ious  gcDeratJon, 
this  strttciure  is  nevertheless  nourished  by  it*  atid  appears,  when  observed  externally, 
simply  as  its  fruit ;  it  is  hence  called  indifferently  Fruit  or  Sporangium.  Since 
however  it  is  an  organism  of  an  altogether  peculiar  kind,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
give  it  a  special  name,  which  shall  at  once  exclude  any  false  analogy ;  I  propose 
therefore  to  call  it  tlie  Sporo^w/uum. 

The  Sexual  Generation  of  Muscinca*  which  is  produced  directly  from  the  spore 
or  with  the  intervention  of  a  pro-embryo,  is  either  a  flat  leafless  ihallus,  as  in 
many  Hepaticoe,  or  a  slender  leafy  stem,  often  much  branched.  In  both  cases, 
which  are  united  by  gradual  transitional  forms*,  a  nimibcr  of  root-hairs  are  usually 
formed,  which  fix  the  ihallus  or  the  stem  to  the  substratum.  In  some  cases  this 
vegetative  structure  scarcely  attains  a  length  of  i  mm.,  but  in  others  as  much  as 
from  lo  to  30  cm.  or  even  more,  and  ramifies  copiously.  In  some  of  the  smallest 
forms  its  term  of  life  is  limited  to  only  a  few  weeks  or  months;  in  most  it  may 
be  termed  unlimited,  since  the  thallus  or  the  leaf-bearing  stem  continually  grows 
at  its  apex  or  by  a  process  of  renewal  (Innovation),  while  the  oldest  parts  die  off 
behind.  In  this  manner  the  branches  become  finally  independent  plants  ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  muhiplicaiion  by  gemma?,  stolons,  detached  buds,  the  transformation 
of  hairs  into  pro-embr)*os  (in  Mosses),  Ac,  serves  not  only  to  increase  enormously 
the  number  of  individuals  formed  by  the  asexual  method,  but  is  also  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  social  or  cespitose  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants.  Many  Mosses 
in  particular,  even  those  which  only  rarely  fructify,  may  in  this  manner  form  dense 
masses  extending  over  considerable  areas  (as  Sphagnum,  Hypnum,  Mnium,  &c.). 


'  From  the  great  similarity  of  the  Inie  leafle&s  thollos  of  some  Hepaltcae  to  the  thaJIoid  stems 
of  others  furnished  with  leaves  on  the  under  side,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term 
forms*  for  both;  the  tcnn  including  both  a  tnic  thallus  (f.^.  Anlhoccros)  and  also  a  thalloid 
(as  in  Marchontia). 


a)  iota  sTcms  ^1 
m  '  thallniti  ^H 
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The  sexual  organs  are  AntheruHa  and  Archegonia.  The  mature  Anthtridium  is 
a  body  with  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk,  of  a  spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  club-shaped  form, 
ihe  outer  layer  of  its  cells  forming  a  sac-iikc  wall,  while  each  of  the  small  and  very 
numerous  crowded  cells  enclosed  within  it  developes  an  antherozoid.  The  anthcr- 
ozoids  are  freed  by  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  antheridium  at  ihe  apex;  they 
are  spirally  coiled  threads  thicker  at  the  posterior  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point  at 
the  anterior  end,  at  which  are  placed  two  long  fine  cilia,  the  vibrations  of  which 
cause  their  motion.  Thejeniale  organs,  which  since  the  lime  of  Bischoff  have  been 
called  Archfgotita,  are,  when  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  fertilised,  flask-shaped 
bodies  bulging  from  a  narrow  base  and  prolonged  into  a  long  neck.  The  wall 
of  the  ventral  portion  encloses  the  central  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which,  contracting 
and  rounding  off,  forms  the  oosphere.  Above  this  begins  a  row  of  cells  which 
passes  through  the  neck  in  an  axial  direction,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  cells 
which  form  the  so-called  *  Stigma.'  The  cells  of  this  axial  row  become  broken  up 
before  fertilisation,  and  transformed  into  mucilage  which  finally  swells  up  and  forces 
apart  the  four  stigmatic  cells.  In  this  manner  an  open  canal  is  formed,  which 
Jeads  down  as  far  as  the  oosphere,  and  enables  the  antherozoids  to  enter  it.  This 
mucilaginous  axial  row  of  cells  occurs  also  in  the  archegonium  of  Ferns,  but  in 
RhizocarpcEE  and  Lycopodiacere  is  reduced  to  a  single  rudimentar)'  cell. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  origin  of  the  sexual  organs  of  Muscinere  is  of 
extreme  importance.  In  the  thalloid  Hepaticw  these  organs  arise  below  the 
growing  apex  from  the  superficial  cells  of  the  thallus  or  of  the  prostrate  Uialloid 
stem,  or  on  specially  metamorphosed  branches  (as  in  the  Marchaniieae);  in  the 
foliose  JungermanniesB  and  in  the  Mosses  not  only  the  anthertdia  but  also  the 
urchcgonia  may  be  formed  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot  or  from  segments 
of  itj  in  this  case  they  may  take  the  place  of  leaves,  or  of  lateral  shoots,  or 
even  of  hairs.  Thus  the  antheridia  appear  as  metamorphosed  trichomes  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  Radula,  as  metamorphosed  shoots  in  Sphagnum,  as  apical 
structures  and  also  as  metamorphosed  leaves  in  Fontinalis.  In  the  same  manner 
the  first  archegonium  of  the  fertile  shoots  of  Andnea  and  Radula  arises  from  the 
apical  cell,  the  later  ones  from  its  last  segments ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case  in 
Sphagnum. 

Antheridia  and  archegonia  are  usually  produced  in  great  numbers  in  close 
proximity  ;  in  the  thalloid  forms  of  the  Hepatica;  they  are  generally  enveloped 
by  later  outgrowths  of  the  thallus ;  in  the  foliose  Jungermannie^  and  in  Mosses 
several  archegonia  are  commonly  surrounded  by  one  envelope  formed  of  leaves 
^^hich  is  termed  the  Perichctiium ;  in  Mosses  a  male  flower  (sometimes  a  her- 
maphrodite one)  is  usually  formed  in  this  manner,  while  the  antheridia  of  the 
Jungermannieae  and  of  Sphagnum  stand  alone.  Very  commonly,  especially  in  the 
foliose  kinds,  Paraphysts,  i.  e.  articulated  threads  or  narrow  leaf-like  plates  of  cells, 
arc  formed  in  the  male  and  female  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  sexual  organs. 
Besides  the  envelopes  just  named,  there  is  also  often  in  Hcpatica*  (but  not  in 
Mosses)  a  so-called  Perianth,  which  grows  as  an  annular  wall  at  the  base  of  the 
archegonium,  and  finally  surrounds  it  as  an  open  sac 

The  Asexual  Gemralwn  or  Sporogonium,  arises  in  the  archegonium  from  the 
fertilised  oosphere  or  oospore.     It  first  developes  by  repealed  cell-divisions  into  an 
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ovoid  embrj'o,  growing  at  the  end  turned  towards  the  neck  of-  the  archegoniain, 
vis.  the  apex.  Its  final  fomi  is  very  different  in  different  sections.  In  its  lowest 
type  (in  Riccia)  it  is  a  globe,  the  outer  cell-layer  forming  the  wall,  while  all  the 
inner  cells  become  spores.  In  all  other  cases  the  sporogonium  becomes  differ- 
entiated externally  into  a  slender  stalk  or  Si'/ti  which  penetrates  into  the  bottom 
of  the  archegonium  and  even  into  the  underlying  tissue,  and  a  Capsule  (Um  or 
ITicca)  turned  towards  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  in  which  the  spores  arise. 
Together  widi  the  spores,  long  cells  thickened  by  spiral  Ixinds,  the  KlaUrs^  are  also 
produced  in  most  Hepaticae.  The  internal  differentiation  of  the  spore-capsule  is, 
in  addition  to  this,  very  varied,  and  attains  a  very  high  degree  of  complexity, 
especially  in  the  Hepaticfie. 

While  the  sporogonium  is  developing,  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium 
alfio  continues  to  grow ;  its  cells  increase  rapidly  in  number,  and  it  thus  becomes 
broader,  enclosing  the  young  sporogonium,  and,  in  this  condition,  is  termed  the 
Caiypira^  Its  behaviour  supplies  distinctive  characters  for  the  larger  groups.  In 
the  lowest  HcpaticEB  (Riccia)  the  sporogonium  remains  always  enclosed  in  the 
calyptra;  in  the  higher  Hepaticaa  it  protrudes  only  after  the  ripening  of  the  spores, 
its  sulk  elongating  suddenly,  and  the  capsule  protruding  from  the  ruptured  calyptra 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  spores,  the  calyptra  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  seta  as  a  cup-like  membranous  structure.  In  the  typical  Mosses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  young  sporogonium  6rst  assumes  the  form  of  a  gready  elongated 
fusiform  body,  which,  even  before  the  development  of  the  capsule,  exerts  a  strong 
upward  pressure  upon  the  calyptra,  which  becomes  detached  at  its  base,  and 
is  raised  up  by  the  young  sporogonium  in  various  forms ;  the  seta  penetrates 
deep  down  into  the  tissue  uf  the  stem^  by  which  it  is  surrounded  as  a  sheath 
( Vaginuia). 

The  spores  of  the  Muscinese  arise  in  fours ;  the  mother-cells — which  had 
previously  been  united  into  a  dssuc  with  the  surrounding  cell-layers,  but  had 
become  isolated  even  before  the  formation  of  the  spores — show  a  rudimentary 
division  into  two  previous  to  complete  division  into  four.  The  number  of  the 
mother-cells  and  the  place  where  they  ore  produced  in  the  sporogonium  depends 
essentially  on  the  internal  differentiation  of  the  latter.  The  ripe  spores  show  a 
thin  cuticle  (the  Exospore)  provided  with  small  excrescences,  which  is  ruptured  on 
germination  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  (the  Endospore).  Its  contents  consist, 
in  addition  to  colourless  protoplasm,  of  grains  of  chlorophyll,  starch,  and  oil. 

The  Dtjfertniiaiion  of  tkf  Tissues  of  Muscineie  is  verj-  various,  and  more  con- 
siderable than  in  Algae,  but  less  so  than  in  Vascidar  Cr>*ptogam3.  Fibro-vascular 
bundles  are  not  found;  only  in  the  stem  and  leaf-veins  of  the  more  perfect 
Mosses  is  an  axial  bundle  of  elongated  cells  differentiated,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  slight  indication  of  the  fibro-vascular  system.  The  Marchanricse,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  on  ilie  upper  side  of  their  thalloid  stems,  and  the  Mosses  on 
their  theca:,  a  distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  whicli  usually  also  forms  stomata. 
The  cell-walls  of  the  Muscineai;  are  generally  firm,  often  thick,  tough,  anil  elastic, 
and  in  this  case  frequently  of  a  brown,  bright  red,  or  violet  colour.  The  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  jelly  and  mucilage,  so  general  in  the  Thallophytes,  is  not 
found  in  the  Muscinca^,  with  the  exception  of  certain  processes  in  the  mother-cells 
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of  the  spores.  Various  forms  of  thickening  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
spore-capsule,  as  in  the  spiral  bands  of  the  elaters  of  Ilepaticaep  and  the  formation 
of  the  epidennis  and  peristome  of  the  iheca;  of  Mosses. 

Classification  of  Miuctnetr.  The  sexual  generation  is  developed  from  the  spore» 
generally  after  the  previous  formation  of  a  pru-einl»r)o.  It  Is  the  longest-lived  or"  the 
two  generations,  and  constitutes  the  self-supporting  vegetative  structure  of  these 
plants,  presenting  either  a  flat  dichotomously  branched  thallus,  or  a  thalloid  stem,  or  a 
filiform  stalk  furnished  with  two  or  four  rows  of  leaves.  True  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  not  produced.  The  archegonia  and  antheridia  are,  except  in  the  simplest  thalloid 
forms,  stalked  multicellular  bodies  usually  tree,  but  sometimes  buried  in  neighbouring 
masses  of  tissue  from  the  subsequent  growth  of  these  latter.  The  central  cell  of  the 
ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  produces  the  oosphere  by  rejuvenescence  of  its  proto- 
plasmic bfxly  into  a  primordial  cell.  The  anthcrozoids  arc  spirally  coiled  tlircads  with 
two  cilia  on  the  anterior  pointed  end. 

The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  arises  from  the  oosphere  within  the  actively 
growing  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium,  which  becomes  developed  into  the  calyplra. 
The  sporogonium  is  nourished  by  the  sexual  plant ;  it  has  therefore  no  independent 
existence,  and  appears  externally  as  an  appendage  to  it.  It  is  usually  a  stalked  cap- 
sule, in  which  (with  the  exception  of  Archidium)  a  number  of  cells  arc  always  deve- 
loped into  Uie  mother-cells  of  the  spores ;  and  from  these  the  spores  arc  fonned  by 
division  into  four  after  bipartition  has  commenced  but  has  not  been  completed. 

(i)  Hepatica.  The  sexiKil  generation  arises  either  directly  from  the  spore  or 
with  the  inter\'cnlion  of  a  small  inconsiderable  pro-embryo.  It  is  developed  as  a  flat 
dichotomously  branched  thallus  or  a  thalloid  stem,  or  finally  as  a  Htiform  stalk  furnished 
with  two  or  four  rows  of  leaves.  This  vegetative  structure  is  usually  broadly  expanded 
and  clings  closely  to  the  ground  or  to  some  other  substratum ;  even  when  the  stems 
grow  erect  there  is  still  an  evident  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  an  upper  (dorsal) 
and  an  under  (ventral)  surface.  The  mode  of  growth  is  hence  always  distinctly  bilateral. 
The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  remains  surrounded  by  the  calyptra  until  the 
spores  are  ripe ;  the  calyptra  is  usually  at  length  ruptured  at  the  apex,  and  remains  at 
the  base  of  the  sporogonium  as  an  open  sheath,  while  the  free  spore-capsule  projects 
above  its  apex,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  spores.  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  arise 
either  from  the  whole  of  llie  cells  except  those  of  the  single  layer  which  torms  the  wall 
of  the  capsule,  or  the  intermediate  cells  commonly  become  developed  into  elaters. 

(a)  Mojjes.  The  sexual  generation  is  developed  from  the  spore  with  the  intervention 
of  a  pro-embryo  consisting  of  branched  rows  of  cells  and  often  vegetating  for  a  con- 
siderable time  independently,  even  when  it  has  already  produced  leafy  stems  by  lateral 
budding.  The  vegetative  body  is  here  always  a  connophyte,  a  filiform  stem  furnished 
with  leaves  in  two  three  or  four  rows,  usually  without  any  definitely  indicated  bilateral 
structure,  and  generally  branched  in  a  monopodia!,  never  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  is  only  at  first  formed  in  the  calyptra,  after- 
wards this  is  usually  ruptured  below  (at  the  vagiaula),  and  raised  up  by  the  apex  of 
the  sporogoniutii,  which  covers  it  like  a  cap.  The  capsule,  which  is  now  first  developed, 
produces  the  spores  from  an  inner  byer  of  tissue,  while  a  large  inner  mass  of  tissue 
remains  sterile,  and  forms  the  Columella.  The  wall  of  the  capsule  is  covered  by  a 
distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  the  upper  part  of  which  usually  becomes  detached 
from  the  lower  part  (the  Um)  in  the  form  of  a  cover,  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  spores. 
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(i)  The  Stxual  Gentration  is  developed,  in  some  genera,  directly  from  the 
germinating  spore,  its  first  di\isions  resulung  in  the  formation  of  a  cellular  lamina 
or  a  mass  of  tissue  wbich  fixes  itself  by  root-hairs  and  produces  the  thallus  by 
growth  at  its  apex,  as  in  Anlhoceros  and  Pellia.  In  other  cases  the  embrjo  which 
re&ults  from  the  divisions  of  the  spore  first  forms  a  narrow  ribbon-like  lamina  of 
cells,  the  apical  cell  of  which  becomes  subsequently  the  apical  cell  of  a  stem,  and 
the  segments  form  leaves,  as  in  Jungermannia  biatspidata  (according  to  Hofmeisler). 
Or  again,  the  bud  of  a  leafy  stem  springs  immediately  from  the  spore  [Frulhmia 
dihitaiii).  In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pro-embryo  is  formed;  the  endospore 
which  grows  out  into  the  form  of  a  tube  produces  a  short  articulated  filament,  on 
which  the  rutliments  of  the  thallus  are  formed  as  lateral  shoots,  in  a  maimer  similar 
to  the  leaf-buds  of  flosses  on  the  protonema  (r,  g.  Anaira  pa}mata,  Marchantia). 
In  Radula  the  spore  produces  fust  of  all  a  cake-shaped  plate  of  cells,  from  which 
the  first  bud  of  the  leafy  stem  shoots  laterally  (Hofmcister). 

The  vegetative  structure  of  Hepaticse  is  always  formed  in  a  distinctly  bilateral 
manner;  its  free  side,  turned  towards  the  light,  is  differenily  organised  from  that 
which  faces  and  often  clings  closely  to  the  substratum  and  is  not  exposed  to  light. 

In  the  greater  number  of  families  and  genera  the  vegetative  structure  is  a  broad, 
flat,  or  curled  plate  of  tissue,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  millimetres  to  several 
centimetres;  and  is  either  a  true  thallus  without  any  formation  of  leaves,  as  in 
Anlhoceros,  Metzgcria,  and  Aneura,  or  lamelbeform  outgrowths  arise  on  the  under 
or  shady  side,  which  at  the  same  time  produces  root-hairs ;  and  tlicse  outgrowths 
may  l>e  looked  on  as  leaves.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  common  expression  for  these 
forms  extremely  similar  in  habit,  they  may  be  comprised  in  the  term  Thalioid^, 


^  Mirbel,  Uelier  Marcfaanlia,  in  the  M^.  dc  I'Acad.  des  Sci.  de  I'lnst.  de  France,  tuI,  Xtll. 
.x835-— ^'  "W.  Bischoff.  in  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Leopold.  Carol.  1835.  vol.  XVII.  pi.  a.— C.  M.  Coltsche, 
'diito.  vol.  XX,  pt.  I. — Cottschc,  Lindcnbcrg  u.  Escnbtck,  Synopsia  Hepalicaium.  Nurnbcrg,  1844. 
Hofmciiter.  Verglcich.  Unlcrsuchuiigcn.  1851. — [On  the  Germinulion,  Development,  and  FiticLiftca- 
lion  of  the  Higher  Cryploj^mia:  Ray  Society,  l86i.] — Kny.  ICntwickelmig  der  laubigcn  Lelx:rmooae ; 
Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  BoL  vol.  IV.  p.  66  and  Entwickelung  der  Riccicn,  ditto.  toI.  V.  p.  339. — Thurct,  in 
Annnl  des  Sci.  Nat.  185 1,  vol.  XVI  <.\nthcridia).— Sirasburgcr,  Geschlechtsorgane  u.  Bcfnichlung  bci 
Marchantia;  Jahrb.  fflr  wis*.  Bol.  vol.  VII,  p.  409. — I^ilgcb,  Wadisthnmsgeschichte  der  Rcdula 
nmpUcata;  Silzongsber.  der  Wiener  Acad.  1871,  vol.  LXIII. — Ditto,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1871,  no.  34,  and 
i8;2,  no.  3.— A  ponion  of  what  is  said  about  the  apical  growth  of  Jungcmiannierc  is  derived  from 
com mnnicat ions  by  letter  from  LeiLgeb. 

'  [The  term  *  Ihalloid'  is  here,  as  on  p.  3<)>,  preferred  to  llic  one  in  more  general  use  '  fron- 
dose.* — lio.] 
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Bi  conlrasl  to  the  Folios^  Hepaiica;  belonging  to  tiie  family  of  Jungermannicx,  the 
vegetative  structure  of  which  consists  of  a  small  slender  filiform  stem,  t)caring 
distinctly  differeniiatefi  leaves  (jungermannia,  Radula,  Mastigobryum,  FruUania, 
Lophocolea,  &c.).  Between  the  ihalloid  and  foliose  forms  of  this  family  arc  some 
which  present  various  stages  of  transition  (as  Fossombronia  and  Blasia). 

The  T^caves  of  all  Hepaticse  are  simple  plates  of  cells,  in  which  even  the 
mid-rib  usual  in  the  leaves  of  Mosses  is  alwa>'s  wanting. 

In  most  of  the  thalloid  forms  the  growing  apical  region  of  each  shoot 
(Fig.  211,  s)  lies  in  an  anterior  depression,  produced  by  the  more  rapid  growth  in 
length  and  breadth  of  the  cells  which  are  derived  right  and  left  from  the  seg- 
ments of  the  apical  cell,  while  the  masses  of  tissue  which  lie  behind  the  apical 
cell  in  the  central  line  of  the  shoot  grow  more  slowly  in  length.  Within  this  depres- 
sion the  terminal  branching  of  the  shoot  also  Likes  place ;  the  branches  originate 
from  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  which,  from  their  position  in  the 


PfO  at!  —ittttfrfM/Urrmhi  1  ibc  TicU|-lt«iMl  fritirv  Mtrtt  bvtn  Ibe  upper,  ibc  left-hand  ftc>'*^  ffnm  tlie  nude*  *ii1c ;  M 
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depression  and  their  powerful  growth,  push  aside  (he  apex  of  the  primary  shoot, 
and  form  with  it  a  fork  (dichotomy).  In  the  angle  between  the  two  bifurcaiiona 
the  permanent  tissue  increases  more  rapidly,  and  forms,  so  long  as  the  two  forks 
are  still  very  short,  a  projection  (Fig.  3ii,y"',y")  which  overtops  and  separates  its 
apical  regions,  but  which>  when  the  forks  are  longer,  is  in  turn  overtaken  by  them, 
and  now  appears  as  an  indented  angle  of  the  older  fork  (/*).  The  filiform  stem 
of  the  foliose  Jungermannieae,  on  the  other  hand,  ends  in  a  bud  as  a  more  or  less 
prominent  vegetative  cone,  with  a  strongly  arched  apical  cell  In  this  case  also  the 
lateral  branches  spring  from  individual  mother-cells,  which,  however,  do  not  origi- 
nate from  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  but  lie  even  at  an  early  period 
below  the  apex  ;  the  branching  is  therefore,  from  its  commencement,  distinctly 
monopof^ial. 

We  shall  speak,  under  the  separate  sections,  of  the  form  of  the  apical  cell, 
which  forms  two,  tliree,  or  four  rows  of  segments;  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of  the 
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leaves  and  lateral  shoois,  since  Leiigeb's  researches  show  that  great  morphologicaf 
differences  occur  in  the  different  genera.  For  ihc  same  reason  very  little  of  a 
general  character  can  be  said,  in  addition  to  what  lias  been  mentioned  above,  on 
the  habit  and  anatomical  nature  of  the  vegetative  structure,  which  must  therefore 
be  considered  under  the  separate  families. 

The  Asfxujl  Propagation  of  Ilepaiicae  is  often  brought  about  by  the  dying  off 
of  ihe  ihallus  or  stem  from  behind,  the  shoots  thus  losing  ilicir  connexion  and 
becoming  independent.  Adventitious  shools,  arising  in  the  Lhalloid  forms  from 
cells  of  the  older  marginal  parts,  become  detached  in  a  similar  manner.  The  propa- 
gation by  GemmsB  is  very  common  and  characteristic ;  not  unfrequently  a  number 
of  cells  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  foliose  JungermannieK  {f.  g.  in  Madotheca) 
simply  detach  lliemselves  as  gemmae ;  in  Blasia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in 
Marchantia  and  Lunularia,  peculiar  cupules  are  formed  on  liie  upper  side  of  the  flat 
shoots  exposed  to  the  light,  which  arc  flask-shaped  in  Blasia,  broadly  cup-shaped  in 
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Marchantia,  crescent-shaped  and  deficient  on  one  side  in  Lunulana.  From  ihi 
bottom  of  these  cupules  shoot  out  hair-Iiko  j>apilla2,  the  apical  cells  of  which  be- 
come transformed  into  a  mass  of  considerable  size  constituting  the  gemma.  (See 
Figs.  212,  213.)  From  the  two  depressions  which  lie  right  and  left  on  the  margin 
of  the  lenticular  gemma  (Fig.  213.  Vf)  spring  the  first  flat  shoots  (Fig.  212,  /?,  C), 
when  the  gemmae  have  fallen  out  of  the  cupule  and  lie  exposed  to  light  on  damp 
ground. 

The  Sexual  Organs  are  formed,  in  the  thalloid  forms,  on  the  upper  side 
exposed  to  light;  in  Amhoceros  in  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  itself  (endogenous) ;  in 
ihe  other  lhalloid  forms  from  cells  which  project  like  papilla;  and  are  of  definite 
origin  in  reference  to  llie  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  In  the  Marchantieae  branches 
of  a  ver)'  peculiar  shaj>e,  which  have  a  tendency  to  shoot  upright  from  the  flat 
stem,  are  formed,  producing  the  anthendia  on  the  upper,  the  archcgonia  on  the 
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under  side,  and  thus  forming  inflorescences  distributed  monocciously  or  diocciooftif . 
There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  thalloid  Hepaiicae  for  the  sexual  org-ans  to  be 
depressed  into  hollows  by  overarchings  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  often  opening 
externally  only  by  a  narrow  mouth.     An  example  of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  214, 

In  the  foliose  Jungermanniece  the  origin  of 
the  antheridia  and  arche^onia  is  very  various,  and 
they  are  also  enveloped  in  different  ways.  Further 
reference  will  be  made  to  this  in  describing  the 
different  families. 

The  Avihfn'dmm  consists,  in  the  mature  state, 
of  a  pedicel  surmounted  by  a  globular  or  ellipsoid 
body;  in  those  which  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue 
the  former  is  usually  short,  in  the  free  forms  it  is 
long,  and  composed  of  from  one  to  four  rows  of 
cells.  The  body  of  the  anlheridium  consists  of  a 
wall  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  containing 
chlorophyll  ;  the  whole  of  the  space  enclosed  by 
it  IB  densely  filled  by  the  mother-cells  of  the  an- 
iherozoids;  their  escape  is  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
cess of  water  and  separation  of  the  cells  of  the 
vrall  at  the  apex ;  sometimes,  as  in  Fossombronia, 

these  cells  even  fall  away  from  one  another.  The  small  mother-cells  of  the 
antherozoids  which  escape  in  great  numbers,  separate  in  the  water ;  the  an- 
therozoids  become  free,  and  have  the  appearance  of  slender  threads  curved 
spirally  from  one  to  three  limes,  and  provided  at  the  anterior  end  with  two  long 
veiy  fine  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they  move  in  the  water  with  a  rotating  motion. 
Usually  they  drag  after  them  at  the  posterior  end  a  small  delicate  vesicle,  the  origin 
of  which  Strasburger  traces  to  the  central  vacuole  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother- 
cell,  in  the  periphery  of  which  the  antherozoid  has  been  formed. 

The  succession  of  cell-divisions  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridia  has  been 
shown  by  the  researches  of  recent  observers  to  present  great  diversities  in  the 
different  genera;  they  agree,  however,  in  the  antheridium  always  making  its  first 
appearance  as  a  papillceform  s%velling  of  a  cell  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
septum.  This  papilla  thus  detached  again  divides  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  cell, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  pedicel,  the  latter  the  body  of  the  antheridium 
(parietal  layer  and  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids). 

I'here  is  also  some  doubt  as  to  the  succession  of  cell-divisions  in  the  formation 
of  the  archegonia,  since  the  observations  of  Leitgeb  on  Radula  and  those  of  Kny 
and  Strasburger  on  Riccia  and  Marchantia  do  not  entirely  agree.  An  ultimate 
agreement  may  however  be  expected,  since,  on  the  other  hand,  Leitgeb's  history 
of  the  development  of  the  archegonia  of  Radula  coincides  with  that  studied  by 
KOhn  and  Schuch  in  the  Mosses'.     It  is  certain  that  the  archegonium,  like  the 


'  [Jancrewski  bfts  made  a  series  of  comparative  resctrchcs  into  the  development  of  llii:  arclie^r 
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antheridium,  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  simple  papilla,  Avhich,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  archegonimn  of  an  inflorescence  of  Radula.  is  itself  the  apical,  cell  of  the 
shoou  This  papilla  is  detached  by  a  septum,  and  is  divided  by  a  second  septum 
into  two  cells,  the  lower  one  of  which  produces  ihe  pedicel,  the  upper  one  the  ventral 
portion  and  neck  of  the  archegonium.  The  lower  cell  undergoes  numerous  transverse 
and  longitudinal  divisions  into  several  rows  of  cells.  In  the  upper  cell,  in  the  ciisc 
of  Radula,  Leitgeb  states  that  there  arise  three  (Kny  and  Strasburgcr  assert  in 
the  case  of  Riccia  and  Marchantia  four)  somewhat  oblique  longitudinal  walls,  by 
which  three  outer  cells  are  formed;  these,  on  their  part,  enclosing  an  inner  axial 
cell  which  overtops  them.  This  latter  is  divided  by  a  septum'  into  an  upj>er  and  a 
lower  cell  (see  Fig.  214  bis,  B).     The  lower  cell  is  the  central  cell  of  the  arche- 

gonium  ;  the  upper  one  subsequently 
divides  cross-wise,  and  forms  the  apical 
stigmatic  cells  of  tlie  neck.  \\'hile  the 
three  (or  four)  outer  cells  produce  the 
wall  of  the  ventral  portion  and  neck  of 
tlie  archegonium  by  transverse  and  sub- 
sequently by  longitudinal  divisions — the 
whole  thus  increasing  in  height  and  dia- 
meter— the  central  cell  divides  into  a 
lower  and  an  upper  cell ;  the  former 
produces  the  oosphere  by  contraction 
and  rounding  off  of  its  protoplasm ;  the 
upper  one  lengthens  within  the  growing 
ncck^  and  forms  the  axial  row  of  cells, 
the  conversion  of  which  into  mucilage 
forms  at  length  the  canal  of  the  neck, 

(2)  TAt'  Asfxual  Generation  or  Spo- 
rogotiium  arises  and  is  entirely  formed 
within  the  growing  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  from  this  time  is 
termed  the  Calyptrn.  The  sporogonium  does  nor  anywhere  unite  in  Its  growth 
witli  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  vegetative  structure  of  the  sexual  generation, 
even  when  its  pedicel  penetrates  into  im  tjpsue. 

The  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the  sporogonium  are  very  different 
in  the  diiferent  groups.  In  the  Anthoccrotca  it  is  when  mature  an  elongated  two- 
valvefi  pod  projecting  from  the  thallus.  In  the  Riccieae  it  is  a  thin-walled  ball 
entirely  tilled  with  spores,  and,  together  with  the  calypira,  depressed  in  the  lliallus. 
In  the  Marchanticse  it  is  a  shortly-stalked  ball  enclosing  elatcrs  as  well  as  spores, 
and,  after  it  has  broken  through  the  calypira,  bursting  irregularly  or  opening  by  a 
circular  fissure  and  detaching  an  operculum.  In  the  Jungermanniese  it  ripens  even 
within  the  calyptra,  but  breaks  tlirougli  it  and  appears  as  a  ball  borne  upon  a 
long  slender  stalk ;  the  receptacle  consists,  as  in  the  Marchantiea?  and  Riccie», 
when  ripe,  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  sejxirates  cross-wise  into  four  lobes,  to 
which  the  elaters  remain  attached.  The  elaters  arc,  as  in  the  Marchaniic«,  long 
fusiform  cells,  the  delicate  colourless  outer  layer  of  which  is  thickened  within  by 
from  one  to  three  brown  spiral  bands. 
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le  sporogonium  also  originates  in  different  ways.  The  fertilised  oosphere 
is  always  first  diviiletl  in  the  archegonium  into  two  cells,  the  upper  of  which, 
facing  the  neck,  forms  the  growing  apical  cell ;  but  this  divides  in  ver>'  different 
ways  in  the  different  groups: — in  Anthoceros  by  oblique  walls  inclined  in  four 
directions;  In  the  Marchantieae  and  Riccieaj  by  walls  inclined  alternately  in  two 
directions ;  while  the  sporogonium  of  the  Jungermannieje  contains,  even  in  its  very 
earliest  stage,  four  apical  cells  lying  beside  one  another  like  octants  of  a  sphere, 
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which  divide  simultaneously  by  horizontal  septa.  When  the  young  sporogonium 
has  in  diis  manner  attained  its  destined  height,  and  partially  even  at  an  earlier 
period,  a  number  of  divisions  of  different  kinds  take  place  in  the  segments  of  the 
apical  cell,  by  which  llie  slructure  is  completed,  The  wall  of  the  sporogonium 
also  becomes  differentiated  from  the  tissue  from  which  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  are  to  arise ;  if  elaters  are  formed  they  originate  from  the  same  tissue,  the 
cells  ceasing  to  divide  transversely  at  an  earlier  period  and  remaining  long,  while 
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the  intermediiite  oeiM'Decome  roanded  oH'  and  give  rise  to  the  mother- 
spores   (Hofmeistei). 

The  mode  of  division  into  four  of  tlie  mother-cells  of  the  spores  also 
varies.  Those  of  Anthoceros  form  at  first  two,  and  afterwards  four,  new  nuclei 
(in  addition  to  the  primary  nucleus),  which  arc  arranged  tetrahed rally ;  the 
division-walls  advance  from  without  inwards,  by  which  means  the  spherical  mother- 
cell  breaks  up  into  four  spores.  In  Peliia  and  Frullania,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
division  of  the  mother-cells  commences  by  four  protuberances  arranged  tetra- 
hedrally,  which  at  length  separate  by  constriction ;  each  contains  a  nucleus,  and 
they  form  as  many  spores ;  in  Peliia  the  spores  immediately  again  divide  several 
limes,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sexual  generation. 
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The  Hepaticac  arc  usiwlly  divided  into  five  families,  viz.  :— 

I.  Anthoceroteac, 


2.  Riccico?, 
J.  Monocleip, 

4.  Nfarchantie^c, 

5.  Jungemiannieae, 

of  which  the  first  four  include  only  thalloid  forms,  the  filth  both  thaltoid  and  foliose 
genera. 

I.  Anthoeoroteaa.  jfntboeeroi  /avtj  2.nA  punctatm,  which  grow  in  summer  on  loamy 
ground,  develope  a  perfectly  leafless  flat  ribbon-like  thallus,  its  irregularly  developed 
ramifications  forming  a  circular  disc ;  the  regularity  of  the  (dichotomous)  branching  is 
disturbed  by  the  adventitious  shoots,  which  proceed  from  the  margin  of  the  thallus, 
and,  in  A.pututatm,  also  from  the  upper  surface.  The  thallus  consists  of  several  layers, 
and  the  apical  cells  of  the  branches  which  lie  in  the  anterior  depressions  are  divided 
by  walls  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards  (Fig.  216,  C).  In  each  of  the 
cetb  of  the  thallus,  the  upper  layer  of  which  does  not  become  differentiated  into  an 
epidermis,  only  one  mass  of  chlorophyll  is  formed,  surrounding  the  nucleus.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  thallus,  Janczewski  states  that  stomata  are  formed  close  behind  the 
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growing  margin,  through  uhicb  Hlatnents  ol'  Nosloc  frequently  penetrate,  fonning  ruundi&h 
balls  in  the  tissue  of  the  (hallns  (Fig,  216  B),  which  were  at  one  time  considered  to  be 
endogenous  gemma:.  The  iinlheridia  and  archegonia  arise  apparently  without  any  definite 
arrangement  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  side  of  the  thalliis.  The  formation  of  the 
anthcridia  commences  by  a  circular  group  of  cells  of  the  outer  layer  separating  from 
the  subjacent  tissue  and  thus  producing  a  broad  intercellular  space,  several  of  the  lower 
bounding  cells  of  which,  after  some  vcrticid  divisions^  rise  up  in  the  form  of  papillar, 
and  fonn  the  antheridia,  the  position  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  ai6,  £,  an,  their 
mode  of  formation  in  Fig.  214.  It  is  only  when  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  in  the  walls 
of  the  antheridia  have  assumed  a  yellow  colour  and  the  antherozoids  are  mature,  that 
the  roof  of  the  cavity  is  ruptured,  the  anthcridia  opening  at  their  apex  and  allowing  the 
antherozoids  to  escape.  The  archegonia  are  formed  in  a  manner  still  more  different  from 
that  of  all  other  Hcpaticte  (Fig.  21H,  C,nr),  A  row  of  cells  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
resulting  from  the  divisions  of  an  upper  segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot,  becomes 


FtC.  st7— ^mMwvtm /rrVr,  v  ihc  y«iKC  >P««^t>l>hilii:  A  Ihe  inrAhtCTC  |aAcr  HofaieUtrr,  Kisci). 

filled  with  protoplasm ;  the  lowest  celt  of  this  row  swells  and  becomes  the  central  cell  of 
the  archegonium.  While  this  cell  is  growing  and  rounding  off,  the  other  cells  of  the 
row  become  alworbed;  the  canal  of  the  neck  (Fig,  216,  D,  ar)  which  conducts  to  the 
interior  is  thus  formed,  surrounded  by  six  rows  of  cells.  After  fertilisation,  the 
oosphere  is  first  divided  by  an  oblique  wall;  in  the  upper  cell,  which  becomes  the  apical 
ccll»  other  walls  are  formed  inclining  alternately  right  and  left ;  hut  the  walls  after- 
wards arise  in  four  alternating  directions.  While  the  immature  sporogonium  is  thus 
becoming  transformed  into  a  multicellular  body  enlarged  below  (Fig.  ai6,  J5),  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  of  the  thallus  divides  repeatedly  and  grows  into  an  involucre  which  is 
arched  upwards  and  through  which  the  elongating  sporogonium  afterwards  pushes  its 
way.  The  sporogonium,  which  had  hitlicrto  consbted  of  homogeneous  tissue,  now  be- 
comes dilfercntiated ;  the  cylindrical  Columrlla,  consisting  of  from  12  to  16  rows  of 
cells,  is  formed,  its  cells  being  elongated  in  an  axial  direction,  while  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding layer  l>ecome  divided  by  horizontal  walls,  and  form  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  and  elaters.     The  outer  four  or  five  layers  of  cells  form  the  wall  of  the  sporo- 
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gonium.  Those  cells  of  the  layer  siirroundint;  the  culumella  which  are  to  b^ome  elati 
undergo  cither  one  or  several  aciclitiun;U  verticiil  divisions ;  the  eluters  are  in  tliis  case 
transverse  rows  of  cells  in  which  no  spiral  bands  arc  formed.  The  intermediate  cells 
become  rounded  olf  anti  isolated  progressively  frum  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  spo- 
rogonium  ;  and  after  they  have  still  further  increased  in  size,  the  division  commences 
into  four  spores  arranged  telrahedrally.  The  sporogonium  extends  and  forms  a  pod 
some  IS  or  no  mm.  in  height,  the  brown  wall  of  which  splits  into  two  valves  from 
alxive  downwards. 

a.  The  family  Monocleffi  appears,  according  to  the  'Synopsfe  Hepalicarura/  to 
contain  transitional  forms  between  the*  Anthocerotca?  and  the  Jungcrmannicir.  The 
long  sporogonium  has  a  longitudinal  dehiscence  and  no  columella;  and  the  sexual  gene- 
ration is  either  thalloid  or  foUose. 

3.  The  Bicciee  form  a  fiat  dichotomously  branched  but  thalloid  stem,  floating  in 
water  or  rooting  in  the  ground,  the  apical  cells  of  which,  lying  close  to  one  another 
in  the  anterior  depressions  of  the  branches,  are  stated  by  Kny  to  become  multiplied  by 
vertical  longitudinal   partitions,  and  segmented  by   walls  inclined  upwards  and  dovvn- 


Fir;.ailt— Jft/na^iTMrn.-  /f  ve(tk«l  lonffittutlnol  »ecllcn  tlimojrfa  the  arkal  rc;KJon;  1  apu.*  )««▼£»,««  ymmn  «atlic- 
riillwoit  ti*  okl«r  Anihvniliuni  »irt»Ay  lufTOWidoJ  by  invntacnl  tteuc  «*•;  ff  nMlhiiail  oTu  aiiUicrirlMni  »  Unmly 
otvratclinti ;  L  yttuof  4i(tbi:rltUwn  a  In  lonKllitdEnal  Mciinv  (aftfr  Hoftnouer,  xjn^. 

wards'.  On  the  upper  side  a  distinct  epidermis  is  differentiated,  but  without  stomata, 
and  beneath  this  lies  the  green  tissue  Dt"ten  provided  with  air-cavities,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  upper  segments  of  the  apical  cells;  the  under  side  is  provided  with  a 
single  longitudinal  row  of  transverse  lamellw,  which,  resulting  immediately  from  the  lower 
segments  of  the  apical  cell,  must  be  considered  as  leaves.  Afterwards  they  split  length- 
wise and  form  two  rows ;  between  Ihcm  arise  a  number  of  root-hail's  with  conical  thick- 
enings projecting  inwards. 

The  archegonia  and  anthcrldia  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  from  young  epider- 
mal cells  which  grow  into  papillae,  and  are  overarched,  in  consequence  of  their  mode  of 
development,  by  the  surrounding  tissue  (Kig.  218J.  This  invohicre  sometimes  forms 
an  elevated  neck  above  the  sessile  antheridia.  The  archegonia  project,  at  the  tune  of 
fertilisation,  above  the  epidermis;  subsequently  they  are  arched  over,  and  develupc  from 


*  In  a  letter  on  the  apical  growth  of  Blasia.  Lcitgcb  shows  thnt  this  Livcrwoil  possesses  only 
one  four-sided  apical  cell.  He  remarks: — 'I  entertain  no  <loubt  ihat  in  Hcpaticae  nlso,  which. 
according  to  Kny,  have  a  row  of  Apical  cells  (_I'ellin,  Kiccia),  only  ont  apical  cell  is  really  present, 
which  divides  as  in  Bla!>ia.  The  deception  may  result  fiom  the  lateral  segments  forming  their 
fini  divisions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apical  ccU.  by  the  formation  of  scgmcnU  standing  fore 
find  aft.    This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ob<iervcr  had  before  him  in  fact  n  row  of  apiod  celU.' 
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their  fertilUecl  oosphcrc  the  ^clobiilar  siM»nijjoniuni  with  a  wall  conStetIng  of  a  single  layer 
of  ce!!s,  and  enlirely  filled  with  spores,  without  ehters.  The  spores  are  set  free  by  the 
decay  of  the  surruundin^  tissue, 

4.  The  Marchantieffi  have  all  a  thalloid  stem  extended  flat  upon  the  ground; 
it  is  ribbon-Iikc,  dichutornuusly  branched,  jwssesses  a  mid-rib,  and  is  always  coinp<*aed  of 
several   layers ;   the  under  side  produces  a  number  of  hairs  with  conical  thickenings 


¥Xf\.  v^—Xkn^  rfamco  i  ^  «ptcsl  rvf {on  In  vertical  liogUixlu'*!  fc^ttm;  «»■  afcltcfoWutn  ;  r  ooiplitrc  IHjBol  t  Jt 
tlw  uuripc  ^loniKucKuBi  tg  kutruuntlel  by  the  catjrpunt  wkich  MSI  bean  tbt  nockofllie  trcticcialun  arfxyfi,  aftcv 
Horirwblcr). 

projecting  inwards  placed  upon  a  spiral  constriction  of  the  internal  cavity  (Fijj.  aao  bis), 
and  also  two  rows  of  leaf-like  lamella*,  like  the  Ricciei.  The  upper  side  is  covered  by 
a  ver>'  distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  penetrated  by  larj^jc  stomata  of  peculiar  fonn. 
Each  of  these  stands,  in  Marchantia,  Lunularia,  Arc.  in  the  centre  of  a  rhombic  plate; 
these  plates  arc  parts  of  the  epidermis  which  overarcli  large  air-cuvitics,  from  the  lx>tlum 
of  which  the  cells  contaimng  chlorophyll  spring  in  a  confena-like  manaepf  while  the  rest 


lie    a».-~%tiir,4aHtm  ^$y*m-rfhm;  >  a  lt<irbcM<t>il  UvACh  i   with  tmi  k«cen<lini;  lirarKhn-t  wblch  hcju-  lUitlichilUl 
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til  .'  .    I  uiim  whith  It  )4.'rtnK«;  t*  Icavevj  A  r»Ml-h«ln  in  ■  cJiiuimcI  ut  l>ic  aMtltcn<lt«l  rc<«i'liu:lc  ;   »«  upcainifl 

t  «hich  thv  Mitticrldta  «  *r*  plKnlt  C  a  nearly  iip«  «MLienitluni.-  tt  lit  pvUtcd)  tt  the  wall;  />two 


%>f  the  tissue  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and   consists  of  long  horizontal  cells  without 
interstices  (c/.  Fig.  65,  p.  76). 

The  sexual  organs  ol'  the  Marchantiesc  arc  borne  on  monoecious  or  dicccious  recep- 
tAclea.  The  anthcridia,  although  springing  from  cells  of  the  epidermis  as  in  Riccia,  are 
depressed  in  the  upper  side  of  the  thalloid  stem,  and  overarched  by  the  surrounding 
tissue ;  ihcy  iKcur  in  larger  or  siuillcr  numbers  close  together  upon  receptacles,  which 
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are  discoid  or  shield-shaped  sessile  or  stalked  branches  that  have  \mderjcone  a  pccul 
transformation.  The  arcliegonia  are  only  in  the  1  argioniese  inserted  at  the  apex  of  an 
ordinarj*  shoot ;  in  the  other  families  they  are  produced  on  a  metamorphosed  bran^H 
which  rises  like  a  stalk  and  developes  in  diflercut  w*ays  at  its  summit.  The  sunii^| 
t>ears  the  archcgonia  on  its  outer  or  lower  side.  With  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
part  which  bears  the  archegonia  is  connected  an  equally  varied  mode  of  envelopment 
of  the  archcgonia  by  involucres.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  these  structures  m 
a  short  space,  we  may  take  Marchantta  poljmorpbaj  the  species  most  perfectly  endowed 
in  this  respect,  as  an  example.  The  explanation  of  the  figures  (jjo-jsj)  wfll  suffice 
to  explain  at  least  the  most  essential  points. 

The  sporogonium  of  the  Marchanticae,  usually 
shortly  stalked,  contains  elaters  which  radiate  from 
the  bultom  towards  the  circumference  (</•  Fig- 115. 
p,  501).  It  bursts  either  at  the  apex  with  numerous 
teeth,  or  is  four-lobed  as  in  the  jungermanniex,  or 
the  upper  part  becomes  detached  as  an  operculum. 
The  peculiar  gemma!  and  their  cupules  have  airea 
been  described. 
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5.   Tlie  Jimg^ermaniiiefis.     In  this  family  oc- 
cur  forms  of  which  the  vegetative   structure   is  a 
true  flat  leafless  thallus,  as  Rfetzgcria  and  Ancura, 
as  well  as  transitional  forms  whose  Hat  thalloid  st< 
forms  leaves  on  the  under  surface  (DiploUcna), 
whose  stem,  as  in  Blasia,  elliptical  in  section  in 
eariy  stage,  becomes  broad  and  leaf-like  when  older, 
and  produces  leaves  on  both  suri'aces.    Closely  allied 
to  Blasia  is  a  genus  'with  a  less  dilated  stem,  though 
still  always  greatly  flattened  on  the  upper  side,  and 
bearing  leaves  only  above.*    The  greater  number  of 
the  genera,   however,  the   foliosc    Jungermanniear, 
fonn  a  slender  filiform  stem,  with  numerovis 
leaves  with  broad  insertions  but   distinctly  di 
entiated;  these  leaves  commonly  occurring  only 
two  rows  situated  on  the  upper  side,  as  in  Radula, 
some  species  of  Jungennannia,  Lejeunia,  and  Pla- 
giochila.  Normally,  however,  we  find  three  rows  of 
leaves,  one  being  developed  on  the  under  or  shaded 
side  (hence   termed  jlmpbigastriuX  the  other  two 
rows   on   the    upper    side   (Krtillania,    Madolheca, 
IMasligobryum).      In  the  flagelliform  branches  the 
leaves  remain  ver)'  small,  and  are  sometimes  almost 
invisible. 
The   bilateral    structure    is    distinctly    manifested    in   the   thalloid   forms,  which 
mostly  cling  closely  to  the  substratum,  the  sexual  organs  l)eing  formed  only  on   the 
upper  side  or  the  one  exposed   to   the   light,   rhizoids   and   leaves   on   the   under  or 
shaded  side.     In  tlie  foliose  Ibnns  this  tendency  is  also  clearly  shown,  whether  they 
cling  closely  to  the  substratum  or  rise  from  it  obliquely.      This  bilateral  structure  is 
manifested  not  only  in  the  different  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  leaves  on  the  two 
sides,  and  in  the  expansion  of  the  ramifications  in  a  single  plane  ;  but  is  also  deter- 
mined, both  in  the  foliosc  and  in  the  thalloid  forms,  by  the  growtli  of  the  apical  region 
of  the  shoot.     Kven  the  youngest   segments  of  the  apical  cell  exhibit  it,  as  is  shown 
in  the  diflierent  organisation  of  the  upper  and  under  sides,  and  in  the  similarity  (though 
not  symmetrical)  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  shoot. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  position  of  the  apical  region  in  an  anterior 
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clrpres^iun  in  the  thalluid  fortns  as  well  a.s  on  the  termination  of  the  filiform  stem 
in  the  leaf-bttd  mI'  the  foliosc  genera.  The  form  of  the  apical  cell,  and  its  segmen- 
tation in  the  thallus  of  Melzgeria,  have  been  represented  in  detail  in  Figs.  99  and  100 
(p.  120);  in  Aneura  and  Fossonibronia  it  is  also  \vedt;e-»haped.  In  Blasia,  on  the  other 
hand*  Leitgcb  states  that  it  Is  four-sided,  and  forms  four  rows  of  segments,  a  dorsal,  3 
ventral,  a  right,  and  a  left  row.  *  This  may  be  most  easily  represented  by  supposing  a 
wedge-shaped  apical  cell  forming  segments  by  walls  inclined  alternately  upwards  and 
downwards  (towards  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces),  as  well  as  lateral  segments  from 
which  the  leaves  proceed  ;  a  leaf  is  produced  from  the  dorsal  part  of  a  lateral  segment, 


Pic  «n  —  Femlle  Trrepliu-lr  nf  MjirtfK>i*tt-i  f*i^' 
mtm^ktx  «ecn  bi«r*1')r  from  bdoHi  tt  inlk  vlth  two 
climnvh  :  •»-  the  nWltoce  otJKmwtiM  nf  the  tlbc  i 
^    the    iniennallMe    pctU  luMiitai  )     /    •yovoiitMiU 
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a  kind  of  leaf-tube  from  iU  central  part,  and  a  second  leaf  from  its  ventral  part,  though 
this  last  is  more  often  absent'  (Leitgcb,  in  IH.\  ll  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Leitgeb  supposes  this  to  be  the  mode  of  apical  growth  in  those  cases,  like  PelKa, 
where  Kny  thought  he  saw  a  row  of  apical  cells. 

In  the  Jungermannieac  with  filiform  stem  and  leaves  arranged  in  two  or  three 
rows,  the  stem  ends  in  a  three-sided  apical  cell  which  forms  three  rows  of  segments 
in  spiral  succession ;  two  rows  being  dorsal  and  lateral,  while  the  third  row  forms  the 
under  or  ventral  side  of  the  stem.  The  successive  septa  of  each  row  of  segments  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  but  the  segments  themselves  are  in  straight  rows,  the  rows  being 
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parallel  to  one  another  ami  to  the  ;ixis  of  growth  ut  the  siem*.  In  the  species  wi 
leaves  arranged  in  twu  ruws  a  loaf  springs  from  each  of  the  lateral  ant.!  dorsal  seg- 
ments; when  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  three  rows  each  segnictit  of  t!ie  ventrai  side 
also  produces  a  leaf,  which  is  however  smaller  and  of  simpler  structure  and  is  also 
inserted  transversely,  while  the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  row  of  leaves  is  oblique  to  the 
axis  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  lines  of  insertion  of  each  pair  form  an  acute  angle.  Before  a 
lateral  segment  has  developed  a  papilla  from  which  the  leaf  is  formed,  it  divides  by  a 
longitudinal  wall  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half  facing  dorsally  and  vcntrally,  each  of 
which  now  forms  a  leaf-papilla.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  leaves  of  Jungcmiannieac  arc 
tu  a  certain  extent  bisected  or  two-lobed;  in  the  simpler  leaves  this  is  usually  sho\m 
by  a  more  or  less  deep  incision  of  the  anterior  margin;  but  even  when  the  leaves 
are  quadripartite,  as  in  Trichocolea,  the  primitive  double  origin  can  still  be  recognised. 
The  lower  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  usually  smaller,  of  peculiar  fonn,  and  hollowed  out. 

The  bmnching  of  the  growing  end  of  the  shoot  in  the  case  of  Metxgeria  has  already 
been  represented  in  Kig.  roo  (p.  lao).     According  to  Leitgeb  it  lakes  place  in  a  similar 

manner  also  in  the  other  thalloid  forms  with  a 
wedge-shaped  apical  cell,  viz.  in  Aneura  and  Fos- 
^  sombronia.     The  very  variable  relation  of  the 

branching  to  the  leaves  discovered  by  Leitgeb*  is 
especially  remarkable.  In  Metzgcria  and  Aneura 
no  leaves,  but  only  bnuiches,  arc  formed  out  of 
the  segments;  in  I'ossonibronla  the  lateral  shoot 
springs  from  the  segment  in  place  uf  a  whole 
leaf;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  greater  number 
of  Jungermannicse  uith  fillfonn  leafy  stem  and 
three-sided  apical  cell,  the  lateral  shoot  springs 
from  the  segment  in  place  of  the  lower  or  ventral 
lobe  of  the  leaves  of  the  dorval  side,  so  that  in 
these  cases  the  branch  may  be  considered  as  a 
metamorphosed  haJf-leaf,  Fig.  223  will  serve  to 
explain  this  remarkable  process,  where  the  apical 
view  u(  a  branching  shoot  is  repres»Mited  dia- 
grammatically :  I,  U , . .  fl  are  the  segments  of 
the  apical  cell  5  of  the  primary  shoot;  //,  K 
being  segments  of  the  vcntml,  /,  ///,  /K,  F^I, 
of  the  dorsal  side.  The  two  segments  I  and  ///  arc  already  divided  by  a  longitu- 
dinal wall  each  into  two  halves  respectively  dorsal  and  ventral;  and  in  the  latter  the 
apical  cell  j  of  each  lateral  shrK>t  has  already  been  constituted  by  the  formation  of  the 
walls  I,  3,  5,  while  the  dorsal  half  of  each  of  these  segments  has  developed  into  half  a 
leaf.  The  other  segments  which  do  not  fonn  shoots  develope  normal  two-lobed  leaves. 
This  is  the  process  that  occurs  in  Frullania,  Madotheca,  Mastigobryum,  Lepidoxia, 
Trichocolea,  and  Jun^^rmannut  trichaphylla.  A  tliird  type  of  branching  occurs  Bnally  in 
Radula  and  Lejeunia,  where  the  formation  of  leaves  is  not  disturbed  by  the  branch- 
ing, the  branches  springing  from  htb'md  the  leaves  at  their  base,  and  from  the  same 
segments. 

Besides  these  modes  of  ramitication,  which  originate  from  particular  outer  cells 
of  the  segments  of  defmite  position,  Leitgeb  has  recently  discovered  also  an  endogenous 
formation  of  shuots,  springing  sometimes  as  fertile  branches  from  the  ventral  segments 
provided  with  amphigastria,  while  the  exogenous  shoots  arise  in  the  manner  represented 
in  Fig.  333,  3s,e,g,ia  Mastigobryum,  Lepidozia,  and  Calypogeia;  or  they  are  formed 
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'  Compare  in  reference  to  this  what  follows  with  respect  to  Mosses, 
•  What  follows  is  partially  dcnveU  from  Leiigcb's  letters. 
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without  the  production  of  a  ventral  row  of  leaves,  as  in  Jungrrmanma  biciispiiiata  and 
other  Jiingermannicx  with  leaves  in  two  rows.  In  those  especially  belonging  to  the 
section  Trichomanoidcx  (he  fertile  hmnches  have  an  endoi^enous  origin,  and  break 
out  from  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  as  adventitious  shoots;  prnbably,  however,  their 
nuithcr-ccUs  always  originate  regiilarly  in  acropetal  succession  in  the  primary  meristera 
of  the  vegetative  cone,  as  in  Mastigohryiim  and  I.epidoAia  (like  they  do  in  Equise- 
laccie).  Finally,  according  to  Lcitgcb,  the  whole  branching  of  many  Jungermannicz 
appears  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  endogenous  production  of  branches. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  distributed  monccciously  or  diaxioiisly,  and  are  formed, 
in  the  thalloid  genera,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  shoot;  in  the  foliose  Jungermannieae  at 
the  end  of  primary  shoots  or  of  special  small  fertile  branches,  which  commonly  have  an 
endogenous  origin  on  the  ventral  side.  The  antheridia  are  usually  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  singly  or  in  group?.  The  archegonia  appear  generally  in  large  numbers  at  the 
summit  of  the  slioot,  either  on  thos?  which  bear  antheridia  below,  or  on  special  female 
branches,  which  in  the  (Seocalyccac  are  hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  arche* 
gonia  arc  sunk  in  a  deep  pitcher-shaped  h<illow,  an  arrangement  which  may  be  com- 
pared, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  structure  of  a  fig.  This  occurs  in  an  especially 
striking  manner  in  Calypogeia.  Where  this  peculiar  enveloping  of  the  archegonia  docs 
not  fxrcur,  they  are  concealed  by  the  nearest  leaves  (the  PthetHttium) ;  and  a  Perianth  is 
iLsuatly  forn>ed  in  addition,  which  groups  round  the 
archegonia  as  a  special  membranous  envelope. 
The  development  of  these  organ*?  has  been  ac- 
curately described  by  Leitgeb  in  the  case  of 
HaHuJa  rom^anata  (Fig.  S2^).  The  primary  and 
lateral  shocits  both  bear,  as  a  rule,  both  kinds  of 
reproductive  organs;  such  a  shoot  is  always  at 
first  purely  vegetative,  but  forms  after  a  tinje 
antheridia,  and  finishes  with  a  female  intlores- 
rencc.  Less  often,  however,  it  again  recurs,  after 
the  production  of  antheridia,  to  a  vegetative  de> 
velopment  The  antheridia  of  Radula  are  nieta- 
morphijsed  trichomes  ;  they  stand  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  completely  enclosed 
in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  very  concave  lower 
lobe  of  the  leaf.  They  arise  from  the  club- 
shaped   protuberance  of  a  cell  belonging  to  the 

cortex  of  the  stem  and  lying  t»eforc  the  leaf  at  its  base.  The  female  inflorescence 
of  Radula  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  primary  or  of  a  lateral  shoot,  and  contains 
from  three  to  ten  archegonia,  surrounded  by  a  perianth,  which  is  again  enveloped  by 
a  perichartium  of  two  leaves.  The  whole  female  inflorescence  (the  archegonia  together 
with  the  perianth)  is  developed  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot  and  from  its  three 
youngest  segments.  The  archegonia  arise  from  the  apical  cell  itself,  and  from  the 
upper  parts  of  its  lateral  segments  ;  the  lower  parts,  together  with  the  ventral  seg- 
ment, arc  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  perianth.  The  further  development  of  the 
archegonia  and  antheridia  has  already  been  described. 

In  the  species  examined  by  Hofmcister  the  fertilised  oospherc  is  first  divided  by  a 
septum,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  archegonium.  Only  the  upper  of  the  two 
cells,  the  one  towards  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  l>ecomcs  further  di\'ided;  it 
becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  sporogonium,  and  is  sometimes  again  divided  transvereely 
once  or  twice  before  a  longitudinal  wall  makes  its  appearance  in  it ;  the  two  cells  thus 
formed  are  finally  divided  into  four  apical  colls  arranged  as  octants  of  a  hemisphere. 

The  basal  portion  of  the  growing   archegonium  becomes  swollen  out   and  pene- 

Iles  down  into  the  tisisue  of  the  stem,  being  nourished  and  firmly  enclosed  by  it  (the 
dQiila^    As  soon  as  the  young  sporogonium  consists  of  a  number  of  cells,  its  wall 
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becomes  differentiated  from  the  inner  tissue  which  is  to  form  the  spores  and  elatersu 
In  Frullania  it  is  a  single  circular  disc  of  cells  lying  transversely  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  younj;  sporogonium  from  which  the  vertical  elaters  and  by  further  divisions, 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  arise,  a  process  which  reminds  one  of  what  occurs  in 
Sphagnum.  In  most  true  Jungermanniex  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  column  of  tissue 
consisting  of  vertical  rows  of  cells  (surrounded  by  the  waU  of  the  sporogonium  consisting 
of  two  layers),  out  of  which  the  elaters  and  spores  are  formed.  1  he  elaters  He,  in 
this  case,  horizontaJly,  and  radiate  from  the  ideal  longitudinal  axis  to  the  wall  of  the 
sporogonium  {Vi^-  3^5)<     In  Pellia  the  inner  fertile  tissue  furin»,  aRer  the  differen- 


FIC  n5  — 7M>vrr/>raM#i4d  l^usfn/ata ,   Inn^ttudlrjil  tc^tiun  of  the  uanpc  k|Miro(oniiilii  >/,  «um>uiulc<l  ty  the  c«typtn 
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tiation  of  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium,  a  hemisphere,  from  the  cells  of  which  arise  the 
spores  and  the  elaters  radiating  from  below  upwards,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what 
occurs  in  the  Marchantiex. 

By  a  rapid  extension  of  the  hitherto  short  pedicel,  the  calyptra  is  ruptured  at  the 
apex,  and  the  globular  sporogonium  with  the  already  ripe  spores  is  raised  up  on  it. 
Even  while  the  spores  are  ripening,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium  is 
absorbed;  the  single  layer  which  still  remains  is  ruptured  at  the  apex,  and  splits  into 
four  (rarely  more)  longitudinal  valves,  which,  flying  asunder  in  the  form  of  a  star,  carry 
with  them  at  the  same  time  the  elaters,  by  which  the  spores  are  dispersed.  The  elaters, 
when  mature,  are  long  fusiform  thin-walled  cells,  round  the  interior  of  which  run  from 
one  to  three  brown  spiral  bands. 
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The  spore  produces  a  conferva-like  ihallus,  the  Pro-cmbrj'o  or  Protonema,  from 
M'hicU  the  leuf-bearing  Moss  arises  by  lateral  branching  and  different iaiion  into 
stem  and  leaf.  On  tJus  plant  the  sexual  organs  are  formed ;  from  the  fertilised 
oosphere  proceeds  the  sporogonium,  in  which  the  spores  are  fomaed  from  a  small 
|K»rlion  of  tlic  inner  tissue. 

(i)  7>i<f  Prohmwa  arises,  in  the  typical  Mosses,  as  a  tubular  bulging  of  the 
endospore,  which  elongates  indefinitely  by  apical  growth  and  becomes  septate. 
The  cells  do  not  undergo  any  intercalar>'  divisions,  but  form  branches  imme- 
diately behind  the  septa;  and  these  also  become  septate,  and  usually  show  a  limited 
apical  growth  ;  ihey  may,  in  turn,  produce  ramifications  of  a  higher  order.  The 
part  of  the  endospore  which  lies  opposite  the  germinating  filament  may  de- 
velope  into  a  hyaline  rhizoid,  which  penetrates  into  the  ground.  The  cell-walls 
of  the  proionema-filaments  are  at  first  colourless,  but  as  ilie  primary  axes  lie  upon 
ihe  ground  or  even  penetrate  into  it,  tl»eir  cell-walls  assume  a  brown  colour,  while 
ihe  septa,  previously  al  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  growth,  become  oblique,  and 
assume  positions  inclined  in  different  directions  (Fig.  226,  3,  h).  The  cells  above 
ground  develope  abundance  of  chlorophyll-grains ;  and  the  proloiicma  is  hence 
nourished  independenily  by  assimilation,  and  not  only  attains  a  considerable  size 
in  some  genera,  covering  a  surface  of  from  one  to  several  square  inches  like  turf 
with  its  densely  matted  filaments,  but  its  term  of  life  is  sometimes,  as  it  were, 
unlimited.  In  most  Mosses  it  altogether  disappears  after  it  has  produced  the  leafy 
stems  as  lateral  buds;   but  where  these  latter  remain  very  small  and  have  only  a 


'  \V.  r.  Schimpcr,  Kecherches  anat.  et  physiol.  &ur  les  MonsKs  (Stroshiirg  1848). — tantzius- 
Bcniuga,  Bcitritge  zur  Kentuiss  des  Baues  dei  au»f*cwachsenen  Mooskaf^cl,  iusbcbondcre  des  Peri- 
«lomb  ^wtt^»  beautiful  illustrations)  in  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Lropold.  1847. — Hofmcisler.  Verglcich. 
Uotcrsuch.  1851.  [On  the  Gtrminalion,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cr)*ptogamift, 
Kay  Soc  1S63  ] — Hofmtistcr,  in  llerichlc  dcr  Kon.  SAchs.  Gc&cllsch.  dcr  Wisscns.  1854. — DiUo, 
Enlwitkelung  dcs  Stengels  tier  lx:l»l.'»tlerteu  Muscineen  (Jahrb.  fiir  wi&seiis.  Bot.  vol.  111). — Ungcr, 
Uebcr  den  anal.  Bou  des  Moosstammes  (Sitzungsber.  dcr  Kais.  Akad.  dcr  Wisscns.  Vienna,  vol. 
XLIII.  p.  497}.— Karl  Miillcr,  Dcuischlands  Moose  (Hailc  1853).— Lorcntr.  Moosstudien  ^Leiprig 
1864). — Dido,  Grundliaien  au  einer  Verglcich.  .-Vnat.  der  Laubmoo«e  (Jahrb.  frir  wis&en.  Bol.  vol.  VI, 
and  Klora  1867). —  Leilgeb,  Wachfclhum  <les  Strimmchcns  von  FoHttnaln  ttnti^yrHica  u.  von  Sphagnum; 
oowie  luitwickclung  dcr  Anlhcridien  derselben  (in  Sttzungsber.  der  Kat*.  Akad.  dct  \Vis5cn5.  Vienna 
1868  and  1869). — Nilgcli,  P  flan  ten  physiol.  Unlcrsuchungcn,  Heft  I,  p.  15. — Julius  Kuhn.  EntwickeU 
iingsgcschichtc  der  Andreafflcccn  ^Leipsig  1870),  ^Mitthcilungcn  aus  dcm  Ccsammtgebirt  '-laiiik 
von  Schciik  u.  LuciMcn,  \ul.  1), 
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short  term  of  life,  as  in  the  Phascacese,  Pottia,  Physcomiirium,  Ac,  ihe  protonema 
still  remains  vigorous  after  it  has  produced  the  leafy  plants,  and  when  the  sporo- 
gonium  has  already  been  developed  upon  them.  In  such  cases  all  three  stages  of 
the  cycle  of  development  arc  present  simullancously  in  genetic  connexion.  The 
Sphagnaceae,  Andreaeacea*,  and  TeLraphidei  diflfer  from  the  typical  Mosses  both  in 
tlie  structure  of  tlie  sporogonia,  and  in  the  mode  of  funuatiou  of  the  pro-embryo. 
The  spores  of  the  Sphagna-cae  produce,  at  least  when  they  grow  upon  a  firm  sub- 
stratum, a  flatly  expanded  plate  of  tissue,  which  branches  in  a  crinkled  manner  at 
the  margin,  and  produces  from  its  surface  the  leafy  stems.  In  Andresea,  according 
10  the  most  recent  investigations  of  Ktihn,  the  contents  of  the  spore  divide,  while 
still  within  the  closed  exospore»  into  four  or  more  cells,  and  a  tissue  is  thus  formed 
similar  to  that  produced  from  the  spores  of  some  Hepaticae  (as  Radula  and  Frul- 
lanta)*.      Finally  from   one   to   three   peripheral  cells  grow   into  filaments  which 


Vtr^-aa^—FNnmrimMjrrviftricm:  A  KerminMlni;  tporrs ;  »-vaci»i»k;  w  tT»M-h»ir ;  /cxmporc.-  i^pan  of  «de«(4npe<1 
pTMnaem^,  about  Owae  «««fcs  tiUt  |[«rmliuitkw  \  A  «  procaml^cnt  priioMy  vhoot  »ith  Iwtnni  wall  *nA  OAqMr  trnptm,  out 
oTwUcbwIfctheaKcmlbig  tvunclia  whb  IUiin«dero<irlhi  A' rudiment  oX  «  leAM>unni:  u»  trill,  toot-htlrw  W  Xssa* 

expand  over  the  hard  stony  substratum.  The  branches  of  this  protonema  may 
now  devclope  ftinher  in  three  different  ways;  longitudinal  as  well  as  trans\crse 
divisions  arise,  and  irregularly  branched  cellular  ribbons  are  formed ;  or,  divi- 
sions also  taking  place  in  addition  parallel  to  the  surface  of  these  ribbons,  the 
pro-embryos  developed  in  this  manner  as  masses  of  tissue  become  erect  and 
branch  in  an  arborescent  manner;  finally,  in  a  third  form  the  leaf-like  branches 
of  the  pro-embryo  are  plates  of  tissue  of  simple  definite  outline.  Closely  allied 
to  this  last  form  are  the  flat  pro-embryos  of  Tetraphis  and  Tetradontium.  which, 
as  will  be  further  shown  in  a  following  illustration,  arise  at  the  end  of  longer  and 
slenderer  filaments  of  a  protonema '. 


'  In  true  Mosses  also  (us  Bartramia,  Leucohryum,  Mniam,  and  Hypnum).  the  first  septum  of 
Jlhc  protonema  is  fonncd,  according  to  Klihn.  c%cn  wiUiin  the  hporc. 
'  L'ompare  Berggren,  Dot.  Zcit|{.  187a,  nos.  23,  3^. 
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(2*  TAe  Sexual  Genera  Hon,  i.e.  ihe  leaf-bearing  plant  which  afterwards  pro- 
<luces  the  sexual  organs,  originates  from  the  lower  cells  of  the  lateral  branches  of 
the  protonema ;  the  apical  cell  of  an  elongated  protonema-filamcnt  does  not  appear 
ever  to  become  transformed  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  leafy  plant.  Where  a  leafy 
plant  is  al>out  to  be  produced,  a  short  tube  is  formed  from  one  of  the  lower  cells, 
which,  after  being  partitioned  off,  is  divided  by  one  or  two  more  transverse  septa ; 
its  apical  cell  thus  l)ecomes  the  apical  cell  of  a  bud,  becoming  divided  by  rapidly 
succeeding  walls  which  intersect  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  Sphagnacca;  the 
bud  arises  in  a  similar  mannt-r  from  a  marginal  cell  of  the  fiat  pro-embrjo ;  in 
Teiraphis  from  the  narrow  base  of  a  marginal  cell ;  in  Andreaea  from  lateral  cells 
of  the  various  kinds  of  pro-embryo  except  the  leaf-like  form.  The  cells  cut  off 
by  the  first  oblique  divisions  are  the  first  segments  of  the  young  siem,  which  either 
dcvelope  at  once  into  leaves,  or  undergo  only  the  first  divisions  into  leaf-forming 
segments.  Articulated  rhizoids,  which  grow  at  once  downwards,  usually  arise  fmm 
these  first  segments  after  they  have  previously  divided,  and  enable  the  young  plant 
to  lake  root. 


Flu.  s>7.— fYn(liit.tlp«i  of  ritunkU  frnin  Ihe  pratonvma  u(  Unimm  Jtvmttm.  whfi  IcarfbmdiiK  ImuIi  Vi 
mi»  the  rooi-tMln  of  an  Inrcrtol  sud.  frotn  whkb  shoot  protinicnM>fi]iui»ciil*  h  n  (Kgc4- 


The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  is  wedge-shaped  in  Schistostega  and  Fissidens,  and 
produces  two  straight  rows  of  alternating  segments ;  in  the  rest  of  the  Mosses  it  is 
a  three-sided  pjTamid,  with  the  bottom  surface  turned  upwards  (Fig.  io6,  p.  13a). 
Each  segment  of  the  apical  cell  arches  outwards  and  upwards  as  a  broad  papilla ; 
this  is  cut  off  by  a  longitudinal  wall  (which  Leiigeb  calls  a  foliar  wall),  and  developes, 
by  further  divisions,  into  a  leaf,  while  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  segment  produces, 
by  further  divisions,  part  of  the  inner  tissue  of  the  stem.  Since  each  segment 
now  forms  a  leaf,  the  phyllotaxis  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  consecutive 
segments.  In  Fissidens  two  straight  rows  of  alternate  leaves  are  thus  formed ;  in 
Fontinalis  three  straight  rows  with  the  divergence  J^,  the  segments  themselves  lying 
here  in  three  straight  rows  with  the  \  arrangement,  because  each  newly  formed 
transverse  wall  is  parallel  to  the  last  but  three  (both  belonging  to  one  segment). 
In  Polytrichum,  Sphagnum,  Andreaja,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  each  new  primary 
wall  encroaches  on  the  ascending  side  with  regard  to  the  leaf-spiraJ ;  the  transverse 
walls  of  each  segment  arc  not  parallel ;  the  segments  tlicmselves  do  not  tie,  even 
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when  first  fonncd  (without  the  assistance  of  any  torsion  of  the  stem),  in  three 
straight  rows,  but  in  three  parallel  spiral  lines  winding  round  the  axis  of  the  stem 
one  above  another ;  and  the  consecutive  scgmcnLs  and  their  leaves  diverge  at  an 
angle  which,  from  what  lias  been  said,  must  be  greater  than  Jt ;  the  phylloiaxis  is 
J,  I,  and  so  on  '. 

The  primary  meristem  of  the  stem  situated  beneath  the  puncium  vtgttalionn 
which  posses  over  into  permanent  tissue  usually  becomes  differentiated  into  an  inner 
and  a  peripheral  mass  of  tissue,  which  are  not  generally  sharply  defined ;  llie  cell- 
walls  of  the  peripheral  and  especially  of  the  outermost  layers  are  usually  strongly 
thickened  and  of  a  bright  red  or  yellowish  red  colour ;  the  cells  of  the  inner  funda- 
mental tissue  have  broader  cavities  and  rhinner  walls  more  slightly  or  not  at  all 
coloured.     In  some  Moss-stems  this  differentiation  goes  no  further  than  into  an 

outer  skin  consisting  of  several  lasers  and  a 
tliin-wallcd  fundamental  tissue  {e,  g,  Gynmo- 
siomum  rupesire^  Ltucobryum  ghucum,  Htd* 
wighi  ciliata^  Barbula  ahidfs,  Hyiocvmium 
spkndens^  &c.,  according  to  Lorentz) ;  while 
in  many  other  species  a  central  bundle  of 
ver>'  tliin-walk'd  and  very  narrow  cells  is 
formed  in  addition  (Grimmia»  Funaria,  Bar- 
tramia,  Mnium,  Bryum,  and  oUiers)\  In 
Polytrichum,  Atrichum,  and  Dawsonia  alone 
decided  thickenings  of  the  cell-walls  take 
place  in  the  central  bundle  and  in  such  a{ 
manner  that  numerous  groups  of  cells,  origin- 
ally thin-walled  but  each  group  itself  sur- 
rounded  by  a  thick  wall,  form  the  bundle.     In  ■ 
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Polytrichum  commune  there  are  found  also 
similar  thinner  extra-axial  bundles.  Some- 
times bundles  of  thin-walled  cells  run  from  the  base  of  the  leaf-veins  obhquely 
downwards  through  the  tissue  of  the  stem  as  far  as  the  central  bundle,  which 
Lorentz  regards  as  foliar  bundles  {e.  g.  in  Splachmtm  iuifum,  VoiU'a  nivaiis,  &c.). 
If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  vascular  plants  fibro-vascular  bundles  of 
the  most  simple  structure  occur,  and  the  similarity  of  the  cambiform  cells  of  true] 
fibro-vascular  bundles  to  the  tissue  of  the  central  and  foliar  bundles-  in  Mosses 
considered,  these  latter  may  without  doubt  be  held  to  be  fibro-vascuUr  bundles 
the  simplest  kind. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  leaf  originates  from  the  broad  papillose 
bulging  of  a  cell  of  the  stem  which  is  separated  by  a  longitudinal  partition  ;  a  lower  i 


*  If  the  position  of  each  fourth  division  of  the  apical  cell  is  kept  in  view,  it  gives  the  inipre»i< 
AS  if  the  apical  cell  rolaletl  slowly  on  its  axis,  producing,  at  the  «amc  time.  lea(-fomnng 
(Compare  on  this  suhjecl  the  work  of  I>citgcb  mentioned  aLwve,  Lorentz's  work,  HofmeiAlers 
phologie,  p.  194,  am!  Miillcr,  Hot.  Zeitg.  18C9,  pi.  VIII.) 

'  It  i&  stated  by  Loicntx  that  the  pedicel  of  the  <^porogonium  is  always  provided  n-ith  a  cenli 
bundle  of  this  kind. 
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(basal)  part  of  ihis  cell  is  however  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  outer  layers 
of  tissue  of  the  stem.  The  apical  part  of  the  pajjilla  constitutes  the  apical  cell  of 
the  leaf;  it  forms  two  row's  of  seg-inenls  by  partitions  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  leaf.  Tlie  number  of  the  segments  tlius  formed,  in  other  words,  the 
terminal  growth  of  the  leaf,  is  limited,  and  the  formation  of  tissue  from  the 
cells  thus  formed  advances  downwards,  ceasing  finally  at  tlie  base.  The  whole 
of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  (as  in  Kontinalis)  a  simple  layer  of  cells ; 
hot  very  commonly  a  vein,  i.  f,  a  more  or  less  broad  bundle,  is  formed  from  the 
base  towards  the  apex,  dividing  the  unilamellar  lamina  into  right  and  left  halves, 
and  consisting  itself  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The  vein  is  sometimes  composed 
of  uniform  elongated  cells,  but  more  often  different  forms  of  tissue  become  dif- 
ferentiated in  it,  among  which  are  often  formed  bundles  of  narrow  thin-wallcd  cells 
similar  to  the  central  bundle  of  the  stem,  and  these  are  sometimes  continued  to  it 
through  the  external  tissue  of  the  stem  as  foliar  bundles  {r/.  Ixrenlz,  /.  c).  The 
shape  of  the  leaves  of  Mosses  varies  from  almost  circular  through  broadly  latjccolate 
forms  to  the  acicular ;  they  arc  always  sessile  and  broad  at  their  insertion  ;  usually 
densely  crowded ;  only  on  the  stolons  of  some  species,  the  pedicels  of  the  cupules 
of  the  gemmae  of  Aulacomnion  and  Tetraphis.  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  some 
leafy  shoots,  do  they  remain  small  and  remote  (cataf)hyllary  leaves).  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  reproductive  organs  they  usually  form  dense  rosettes  or  buds,  and 
then  not  unfrequently  assume  special  forms  and  colours.  In  Racopilum,  Hypo- 
pterygium,  and  Cyathophorum,  there  are  two  kinds  of  leaves,  a  row  of  larger 
upon  one  side,  and  a  row  of  smaller  leaves  upon  the  other  side  of  the  stem.  The 
leaves  are  not  branched,  but  entire  or  toothed,  rarely  slit  In  some  kinds  peculiar 
outgrowths  are  formed  upon  the  inner  or  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  in  Barhula 
aiiftdes  articulated  capitate  hairs.  The  lamina,  which  in  other  cases  expands 
right  and  lefl  from  the  median  plane,  is,  in  Fissidens,  expanded  in  the  median 
plane  itself,  proceeding  from  an  almost  sheathing  base.  The  tissue  of  the  leaf  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  vein,  usually  homogeneous  and  composetl  of 
ccUs  containing  chlorophyll,  which  sometimes  project  above  the  surface  as  mamillx; 
in  the  Sphagnacese  and  Leucobryum  the  tissue  is  differentiated  into  cells  of  definite 
position,  some  containing  air,  others  sap. 

The  mode  of  branching  of  the  stem  of  Mosses  is  apparendy  never  dichotomous, 
but  also  probably  never  axillary,  although  connected  with  the  leaves.  Even  when 
the  branching  is  copious  the  number  of  lateral  shoots  is  nevertheless  usually  much 
smaller  U»an  that  of  tlie  leaves ;  in  many  cases  the  lateral  branches  are  definitely 
limited  in  their  growth,  leading  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  definite  ramified 
systems  similar  to  pinnate  leaves  (Thuidium,  Hylocomium).  When  the  primary 
shoot  produces  reproductive  organs  at  the  summit,  a  lateral  shoot  situated  beneath 
it  not  unfrequently  displays  a  more  vigorous  growth,  continuing  the  vegetative 
system  ;  and  by  such  innovations  sympodia  are  formed.  It  sometimes  happens 
ihai  stolons,  that  is  shoots  either  destitute  of  or  furnished  with  very  small  leaves, 
creep  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  elevating  themselves  at  a  later  period 
as  erect  leafy  shoots.  The  mode  of  branching  is  very  various,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  life.  The  morphological  origin  of  the  lateral  shoots  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Leitgcb  In  the  case  of  Fontinalis  and  Sphagnum,  and 
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when  first  formed  (wiihoul  die  absisUnce  of  any  torsion  of  the  stem),  in  three 
straight  rows,  but  in  three  parallel  spiral  lines  winding  round  tJie  axis  of  the  stem 
one  above  another ;  and  the  consecutive  segments  and  their  leaves  diverge  at  an 
angle  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  must  be  greater  than  J ;  the  phylloiaxis  is 
J,  5,  and  so  on'. 

The  primary  meristem  of  the  stem  situated  beneath  the  punctum  vegttaiimi$ 
which  passes  over  into  permanent  tissue  usually  becomes  diflfcrentiatcd  into  an  inner 
and  a  peripheral  mass  of  tissue,  which  are  not  generally  sliarply  defined ;  the  cell- 
walls  of  tlie  peripheral  and  especially  of  die  outermost  layers  are  usually  strongly 
thickened  and  of  a  bright  red  or  yellowish  red  colour;  the  cells  of  the  inner  funda- 
mental tissue  have  broader  cavities  and  thinner  walls  more  slightly  or  not  at  all 
coloured.     In  some  Moss-stems  this  differentiation  goes  no  further  than  into  an 

outer  skin  consisting  of  several  layers  and  a 
thin-walled  fundamental  tissue  {e.  g.  Gymtto- 
s/omum  rupeshe^  L<uci>bryum  glaucum^  HtJ" 
wigia  Lt/t'ti/t/,  Bar  huh  ahides»  Hyloromium 
splauiens,  Slc.^  according  lo  Lorcntz) ;  while 
in  many  other  species  a  central  bundle  of 
very  thin-walled  and  very  narrow  cells  is 
formed  in  addition  (Grtmmia,  Funaria,  Bar- 
tramia,  Mnium,  Bryum,  and  others)'.  In 
Polytrichum,  Atrichum,  and  Dawsonia  alone 
decided  thickenings  of  the  cell-walls  take 
place  in  the  central  bundle  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  numerous  groups  of  cells,  origin- 
ally thin-walled  but  each  group  itself  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall,  form  the  bundle.  In 
Polytrichum  commune  there  are  found  also 
similar  thinner  extra-axial  bundles.  Some- 
times bundles  of  thin-walled  cells  run  from  the  base  of  the  leaf-veins  obliquely 
downwards  through  the  tissue  of  the  stem  as  far  as  the  central  bundle,  which 
Lorentz  regards  as  foliar  bundles  {e.  g.  in  Spiachnum  iuUum^  t'oi/ui  m'vaits,  Ac). 
If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  vascular  plants  libro-vascular  bundles  of 
the  most  simple  structure  occur,  and  the  similarity  of  the  cambiform  cells  of  true 
fibro-vascular  bundles  to  the  tissue  of  the  central  and  foliar  bundle*  in  Mosses  is 
considered,  these  latter  may  without  doubt  be  held  to  be  fibro-vascular  bundles  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

As  has  already  been  mentionedi  the  leaf  originates  from  the  broad  papillose 
bulging  of  a  cell  of  the  stem  which  is  separated  by  a  longitudinal  partition  ;  a  lower 
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*  If  the  position  of  cncli  fourth  division  of  the  apical  cell  is  kept  in  view,  il  gives  the  ii 
as  if  the  apical  cell  rotatcil  slowly  on  its  axis,  prodacing,  at  the  same  time,  leaf-forming 
(Compare  on  this  -nthject  the  work  of  Ixitgeb  mentioned  alx>ve,  Lorenti's  work,  HQbiici»ter*s 
phologie,  p.  194,  am!  Muller,  Hot.  Ztitg.  1869,  pi.  VHl.) 

'  Il  >•>  stated  hy  Lorcntx  that  the  pedicel  of  the  sporogonium  is  always  provided  with  a  ceiiltal 
bundle  of  this  kittd. 
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(basal)  pari  of  ihis  eel!  is  however  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  outer  layers 
of  tissue  of  the  stem.  The  apical  part  of  the  papilla  constitutes  the  apical  cell  of 
the  leaf;  it  forms  two  rows  of  segments  by  partitions  per{>endicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  number  of  the  segments  thus  formed,  in  other  words,  the 
terminal  growth  of  the  leaf,  is  limited,  and  the  formation  of  tissue  from  the 
cells  thus  formed  advances  downwards,  ceasing  finally  at  the  base.  The  M-hole 
of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  (as  in  Fontinalis)  a  simple  layer  of  cells  : 
but  very  commonly  a  vein,  /.  r,  a  more  or  less  broad  bundle,  is  formed  from  the 
base  towards  the  apex,  dividing  the  unilamellar  lamina  into  right  and  left  halvesj 
and  consisting  itself  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The  vein  is  sometimes  composed 
of  uniform  elongated  cells,  but  more  often  different  forms  of  tissue  become  dif- 
ferentiated in  it,  among  which  are  often  formed  bundles  of  narrow  ihin-walled  cells 
similar  to  the  central  bundle  of  the  stem,  and  these  are  sometimes  continued  to  it 
through  the  external  tissue  of  the  stem  as  foliar  bundles  (<y*.  Lorentz,  /.  i.).  The 
shape  of  the  leaves  of  Mosses  varies  from  almost  circular  ilirough  broadly  lanceolate 
forms  to  the  acicular;  they  are  always  sessile  and  broad  at  their  insertion  ;  usually 
densely  crowded ;  only  on  the  stolons  of  some  sjMicies,  the  pedicels  of  the  cupules 
of  the  gemma;  of  Aulacomnion  and  Tetraphis,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  some 
leafy  shoots,  do  they  remain  small  and  remote  (cataphyllary  leaves).  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  reproductive  organs  they  usually  form  dense  rosettes  or  buds,  and 
then  not  unfrequently  assume  special  fonns  and  colours.  In  Racopilum,  Hypo- 
pterygium,  and  Cyathophorum,  there  are  two  kinds  of  leaves,  a  row  of  larger 
upon  one  side,  and  a  row  of  smaller  leaves  uj>on  the  other  side  of  the  stem.  The 
leaves  are  not  branched,  but  entire  or  toothed,  rarely  slit.  In  some  kinds  peculiar 
outgrowths  are  formed  upon  the  inner  or  upper  surface  of  the  leaves ;  in  Barbula 
ahida  articulated  capitate  hairs.  The  lamina,  which  in  other  cases  expands 
right  and  left  from  the  median  plane,  is,  in  Fissidcns,  expanded  in  the  median 
plane  itself,  proceeding  from  an  almost  sheathing  base.  The  tissue  of  the  leaf  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  vein,  usually  homogeneous  and  composed  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll,  which  sometimes  project  above  the  surface  as  mamill^e; 
in  the  Sphagnacex  and  Lcucobryum  the  tissue  is  differentiated  into  cells  of  definite 
position,  some  containing  air,  others  sap. 

The  mode  of  branching  of  the  stem  of  Mosses  is  apparently  never  dichotomous, 
but  also  probably  never  axillar)',  although  connected  with  the  leaves.  Even  when 
the  branching  is  copious  the  number  of  lateral  shoots  is  nevertheless  usually  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  leaves ;  in  many  cases  the  lateral  branches  are  definitely 
limited  in  their  growth,  leading  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  definite  ramified 
systems  similar  to  pinnate  leaves  (Thuidium,  Hylocomium).  When  tlie  primary 
shoot  produces  reproductive  organs  at  the  summit,  a  lateral  shoot  situated  beneath 
it  not  unfrequently  displays  a  more  vigorous  growth,  continuing  the  vegetative 
system  ;  and  by  such  innovations  sympodia  are  formed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  stolons,  that  is  shoots  either  destitute  of  or  furnished  with  very  small  leaves, 
creep  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  elevating  themselves  at  a  later  period 
as  erect  leafy  shoots.  The  mode  of  branching  is  very  various,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  life.  The  morphological  origin  of  the  lateral  shoots  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Lciigeb  in  the  case  of  Fontinalis  and  Sphagnum,  and 
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admirably  described.  Since  these  two  genera  belong  to  very  difTerenC  sections,  ibe 
results  obtained  in  this  case  may  be  conaiderod  as  of  general  application  to  die 
whole  cbss.  They  agree  in  ihe  fact  thai  the  moiher-cell  (which  is  at  the  same  umc 
the  apical  cell)  of  a  branch  originates  beneath  a  leaf  from  the  saifie  segmcot  as  lite 
leaf  (Fig.  106,  p.  132).  In  Fontinalis  the  branch  arises  beneath  the  niei£an  liw 
of  the  leaf;  but  in  Sphagnum  l)cncaih  its  cathodal  half.  In  consequence  of  llie 
further  development  of  the  mother-shoot,  the  lateral  shoot  in  Sphajc^ium  appean  u 
a  later  period  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  margin  of  an  older  leaf;  and  this  t$ 
probably  the  explanation  of  the  earlier  suicment  of  Meitenius  that  in  NetJuta 
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nt  of  •  &m)1m]U  m  wilb  ike  n<«t-li<ilr«  A.  to  Ihe  gnming  efcfel  nf  whkli  (unKk*  ot  e*nh  Tist« 
■  MHwrtdal  RMt-hAlr  ■•  iHittbiB  uut  brancbo  ooM«biii«  cfchiropfcytl.  w  fnh»  «unU  *  !»•• 
bud  It  crowhv  frgiK  an  uadcqerMuul  bruKkoT  ibcnMl-liaIn:  M  IM*  Lud  mure  «ir.M^i}  mm 


(ompLmala^  Hyfrnum  Irii^iutrum^  Racomitrium  canescms^  and  others,  the  lateral  slioots 
sund  by  the  side  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves.     When  the  shoot  arises  beneath 
the  median  line  of  a  leaf,  and  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  straight  rows,  the  further^ 
growth  of  the  stem  may  cause   it  to  seem  as   if  the  shoot  originated  above  lh4^ 
median  line  of  an  older  leaf,  in  other  words  as  if  it  were  axillary.     Leitgeb  states 
tliat  articulated  hairs  arise  in  the  genera  named  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  perhaj 
more  correctly  at  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  dimensions  attained  by  the  leaf-licaring  axes  and  axial  systems  of  Mos* 
fchow  a  wide  range.     In  the  Phascaceae,  Buxbaumia,  and  others,  the  simple 
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•carcfly  i  mm.  in  height ;  in  the  largest  species  of  Hvpniim  and  Polytrichum 
it  is  not  utifrcquently  2,  3,  or  more  decimetres  in  length,  and,  if  belonging  to 
more  than  one  axis,  even  longer  owing  to  the  formation  of  innovations  and  sympodia 
(Sphagnum).  The  thickness  of  the  stem  is  less  variable;  j\j  mm.  in  the  smallest, 
it  scarcely  exceeds  i  mm.  in  the  thickest  forms.  For  this  reason,  however,  its  dense 
tissue,  coloured  externally,  is  very  finn,  often  stiff,  always  very  elastic,  and  capable 
of  offering  long  resistance  to  decay. 

77/c  Root-hairs  (Rhizoids)  play  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  Mosses.  It  is  only  in  the  otherwise  very  abnormal  section  of  the  Sphagnacese 
that  they  are  very  sparsely  and  poorly  developed  ;  in  most  other  forms  they  occur 
in  large  numbers  at  least  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  often  clothing  it  completely  with  a 
dense  reddish-browTi  felt.  Morphologically  tlie  rhizoids  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  protonema';  and  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  they,  like  it,  are  capable 
of  forming  new  leafy  stems.  They  arise  as  tubular  protuberances  from  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  stem,  elongate  by  apical  growth,  and  are  segmented  by  oblique  septa ; 
at  the  growing  end  the  wall  is  hyaline,  and  particles  of  earth  become  attached 
to  it  in  the  ground ;  subsequently  these  fall  off ;  the  wall  becomes  thicker  and 
brown ;  the  btler  being  the  case  also  with  the  aifrial  root-hairs.  The  cells  con- 
lain  a  considerable  quantity  of  protoplasm  and  drops  of  oil  (Fig.  229,  B)\  behind 
the  septa  branches  proceed  from  tlie  cells,  often  disix)sed  in  tufts,  and  in  this 
case  the  individual  threads  arc  very  slender.  In  many  Mosses  the  root-hairs  branch 
very  copiously  in  the  ground;  they  often  form  a  dense  inextricable  felt;  a  felt  of 
this  kind  may  even  arise  above  ground  as  a  dense  turf,  and  may  serve  as  a  soil  for 
future  generations.  In  Alrichum  and  other  Polytrichacese,  the  stouter  rhizoids  coil 
round  one  another  like  the  threads  of  a  rope,  the  branches  which  proceed  from 
them  doing  the  same,  and  only  (tie  last  and  finest  ramifications  remain  free. 

The  Vegetative  Reproduction  of  Mosses  is  more  copious  and  varied  than  is  the 
case  in  any  other  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  presents  the  peculiarity  that 
the  production  of  a  new  leaf-bearing  stem  is  always  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
a  proioncma,  even  when  the  propagation  takes  place  by  gemmae,  Exceptions  are 
afforded  only  by  the  few  cases  in  which  Itaf-buds  become  detached  and  commence 
immediately  to  grow. 

In  describing  the  different  cases  in  detail,  die  first  point  that  must  be  brought 
prominently  forward  is  that  both  the  proionema  which  proceeds  from  the  spore 
itself  and  the  leafy  stems  which  spring  from  it  are  capable  of  reproduction  of 
different  kinds.  The  original  proionema  is  so  far  an  organ  of  repro<Juctiou  that  it 
may  produce  upon  its  branches  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  leafy  stems  in 
succession  or  simultaneously ;  sometimes  the  indixndual  cells  of  the  protonema- 
branch  separate  from  one  another  after  they  have  become  rounded  off  into  a 
spherical  form,  acquire  thicker  walls,  and  become  for  a  lime  inactive  (as  in  Funaria 
hygrom(tricd)y  forming,  probably,  at  a  later  period  again  protonema- filaments.     A 


^ 


Tlic  fhtzotdi  appear  to  be  Histingut*tlied  from  the  protonema  only  by  the  absence  of  chlo- 
rophyll and  by  their  tendency  lo  grow  dowuwnrds  ;  the*  piuUitietna  developer  certain  braiidiet  lu 
rhizoids :  and  the  rhizoicU  may.  on  their  part,  devdope  single  branches  as  a  protonema  growing 
upwards  and  containing  chlorophyll. 
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secondar)'  proionema  may,  however,  be  formed  from  any  root  bJ^RI^^SmSI^H 
lo  light  in  a  moist  aimospliere.  It  is  not  known  whether,  under  such  circum- 1 
stances,  llie  apical  cell  of  tlie  stouter  rhizoids  can  itself  under^^o  the  change;  Imtfl 
it  is  certain  that  the  separate  cells  of  the  root-hairs  form  branches  which  beliave  . 
in  exactly  .the  same  manner  as  llie  protonema  which  proceeds  from  the  spore  forro 
chlorophyll,  and  produce  new  leafy  plants  {c/.  Fig.  226  and  Fig.  229,  J,  /v),  In^ 
some  species  (Mnium,  Bryum.  Barbula,  &c.)  it  is  sufficient  lo  keep  a  turf  of  moss" 
damp  for  some  days  and  lumetl  downwards,  in  order  10  protluce  hundreds  of  new 
plants  in  this  manner.  Some  apparently  annual  sjxicies.  f.g.  of  Phascum,  Funaria«J 
and  Poltia,  persbt  perennially  by  means  of  their  root-hairs;  the  plants  disappear" 
completely  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  the  time  that  the  s|>ores  become 
ripe  till  the  next  autumn,  when  the  root-hairs  again  produce  a  new  protonema^ 
and  upon  this  new  stems  arise. 

A  similar  production  of  gemmx  from  the  roots  occurs  also,  according  to 
Schimper,  in  the  felted  protonema  of  some  species  of  Polylrichuin  {P.  rtanum  and 
ahid<s)  on  the  i>lo[>es  of  hollow  roads,  and  on  that  of  SrhistosUga  osmuntiacea  in 
dark  hollows.  The  root-hairs  may  also  immediately  produce  leaf-buds,  and  behave, 
in  this  respect,  exactly  like  llie  protonema.  When  the  buds  arise  on  underground 
ramifications  of  the  root-hairs  (Fig.  229,  B)  they  remain  in  a  dormant  stale,  as  small 
microscopic  tuberous  bodies  filleii  with  reserve  food-material,  until  they  chance  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  undergo  further  development  (a  g. 
Barbufa  pturalisy  Grimmui  pulthiata,  luttnina  kygromtlrica^  Tn'choxtonmm  rigidam, 
Alrichum).  The  a{?rial  root-hairs  may,  however,  not  only  produce  a  protonema 
containing  chlorophyll,  but  also  leaf-buds  without  its  intcrveniion  ;  and  Schimper 
cites  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Duramtm  undulaium  annual  male  plants  are 
formed  in  this  manner  on  the  perennial  clods  of*  the  female  plants,  and  fertilise 
li»c  Utter. 

Kven  the  leaves  of  many  Mosses  produce  a  protonema,  their  cells  simply 
growing,  and  the  lubes  thus  formed  becoming  segmented.  This  occurs  in  Ortksh 
trichum  LyeUi  and  obtuufoiium  ;  in  O,  phyUanthum  club-shaped  tufts  of  ]>rotDnema 
with  short  cells  arise  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  occurs 
in  Gritnmm  in'chophyJUt^  Syrrhopodon,  and  Calympercs,  In  Oncophorus  gitnuut 
n  dense  felt  of  interlacing  protonema-filamenis  is  formed  at  the  summit  of  the 
plant  where  the  reproductive  organs  arc  produceti,  which  arrests  its  further  growth, 
and  hence  produces  at  a  later  period  new  clumps  of  young  plants.  In  Bu.xbaumia, 
especially  B.  apkyUa,  the  marginal  cells  of  the  leaves  form  a  protonema  enveloping 
tiiem  as  well  as  the  stem  with  its  filaments.  Lastly,  even  detached  leaves,  if  kept 
rooisr,  may  emit  a  protonema,  as  for  instance  those  of  futtaria  hygrometrka. 

Gemmtty  which,  like  those  of  the  Marchantieae,  are  stalked  fusiform  or  lenti- 
cular cellular  bodies,  occur  in  Auiacomnum  androgynum  at  the  summit  of  a  leafless 
elongation  of  the  leafy  stem  {Pstudopodia);  in  Tttraphis  pelUicida  enveloped  by  an 
elegant  cup  composed  of  several  leaves,  out  of  which  they  suhsetjuently  fall.  These 
latter  then  put  forth  protoncmal  filaments,  which  produce  first  of  all  a  ftai  pro- 
embryo;  and  upon  this  finally  new  leaf-buds  arise  (Figs.  230,  231). 

Finally  the  deciduous  branch-buds  of  Bryum  annotmufii  may  also  be  considered 
as  organs  of  reproduction;   as  also,  according  to  Schimper,  may  the  branches  of 
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^^mfmtffrtum  juUnnum  and  Cmdidoius  aguaticus,  which  likewise  have  the  power  of 
drUching  ihemselves. 

77ie  Sexual  Orgatis  of  Mosses  usually  occur  in  considerable  numbers  al  the 
end  of  a  leafy  axis',  surrounded  by  enveloping  leaves  often  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  mixed  with  paraphyses.  A  compound  structure  of  this  kind  may,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  be  tsiUed  a  '  Flower.'  The  flower  of  Mosses  either  terminates  the 
growth  of  a  primar)'  axis  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  or  the  axis  is  indeterminate,  and 
the  flower  is  placed  at  the  end  of  an  axis  of  the  second  or  third  order  (Plcurocarpous 


FIG.  «fa  —  TVm^JHt  ^UttuUt  -.  A  a  pJjrol  produclni;  (fcinnK* 
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Mosses).  Within  a  flower  either  both  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  prorlurcd 
(bisexual  flowers),  or  it  contains  only  one  kind  of  sexual  organ,  and  the  flowers 
may  then  be  either  moncecious  or  dioecious.  Sometimes  the  male  flowers  appear 
on  smaller  plants  witli  a  shorter  duration  of  life  (as  Funaria  hvi^romttrica^  Dkranum 
undutatum^  &c.).     In  external  appearance  the  bisexual  are  similar  to  the  femaJa 


'  The  mate  branches  of  Spliagautn  (ona  sn  exceplion  (vi'dr  infra). 
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fiowert;,  while  the  hiibit  of  the  male  (lowers  is  aUoycUier  diiTercni.  hi  th^wSw 
the  archegonia  and  aiuheriilia  occur  either  close  lo  onr  another  at  ilic  sutnmu  d 
the  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  envelope  {Peruhtttium),  cither  in  two  groups,  of 
sepinited  by  peculiar  enveloping  leaves,  and  the  antheridia  bland  in  the  axtls  of 
these  arranged  in  a  spiral,  surrounding  the  central  group  of  archegonia.  Tbc 
form  of  the  perianth  is,  in  the  female  and  bisexual  flowers,  that  of  an  elongated 
almost  closed  bud,  formed  by  several  turns  of  the  leaf-spiral.  Its  leaves  are  similar 
lo  the  foliage-leaves,  and  Ixicome  smaller  toward*  the  interior,  hut  grow  all  the 
more  vigorously  after  fertilisation.      The   male  perianth  {Pcrtg^iium)  consists  of 


^iCl  •]».— LonglttHUfMl  MCtKm  oi  thv  ni«iMlt  tt  i  "trf  wiit)  tnck  pUm  or  Fummriit  Mftr^mm^trmt  n  i  roMifr  '  I 
nearly  t^w  MMh<Ttdlum ;  c  |«ra|»by«ir« ;  ^Icairn  cut  thmutfbihc  mfaj-nb;  r  laivetcut  thrauKhtlw  tMnlna  |X3wt- 


broader  firmer  leaves,  and  is  of  three  different  forms  ;  usually  it  is  bud-shaped,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  female  flower,  but  is  shorter  and  thicker,  its  leaves  often 
coloured  red,  and  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  outside ;  flowers  of  this  type  are 
always  lateral.  Those  shaped  like  capitula  are.  on  the  contrary,  always  terminal 
on  a  stouter  shoot  and  globular,  their  leaves  are  broad,  sheathing  at  tlic  base, 
thinner  and  recurved  at  tlie  upper  part ;  they  become  smaller  towards  the  interior, 
and  leave  the  centre  of  the  flower,  with  the  antheridia,  free ;  these  flowers  are  some- 
times borne  on  a  naked  pedicel,  a  prolongation  of  the  stem  (Splachnum,  Tayloria). 
Finally,  the  discoid  male  perigonia  consist  of  i)erianlh -leaves  which  arc  very  different 
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from  the  foliagc-lcaves ;  they  arc  broader  anJ  shorter,  expanded  horizontally  at  the 
upper  part,  delicate  and  of  a  pale  green,  orange,  or  purple  colour ;  they  are  always 
smaller  the  nearer  the  leaf-spiral  approaches  the  centre;  the  antheridia  stand  in 
their  axils  (Mntum,  Polytrichura,  Pogonatum,  Dawsonia).  The  paraphyses  stand 
between  or  by  the  side  of  the  sexual  organs  ;  in  the  female  flowers  they  are  always 
articulated  filaments ;  in  the  male  flowers  filiform  or  spathulate,  and  consisting,  in 
the  upper  part,  of  several  rows  of  cells. 

7/^  Antheridia  are^  when  mature,  stalked  sacs  with  a  wall  consisting  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  containing  grains  of  chlorophyll,  which  however,  in  the  ripe  state, 
assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour.   In  the  Sphagnaccae  and  in  Buxbaumia  the  antheridia 
are  nearly  spherical,  but  in  all  other  Mosses  of  an 
elongated  club  shape.    In  the  Sphagnacese  they 
open  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Hepatica^ ; 
in  the  other  orders  by  a  slit  across  the   apex, 
iJu-ough   which   the   antherozoids   still   enclosed 
in  their  motlierrcells  are  discharged  as  a  thick 
mucilaginous  jelly.   The  interstitial  mucilage  dis- 
solves in  water,  and  ihe  antherozoids  escape  from 
their  mother -cells  and  swim  about  free. 

The  careful  investigations  of  Leitgeb  show 
that  the  morphological  significance  of  the  an- 
theridia is  very  various.  In  Sphagnum  the 
mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  arises  in  exactly 
the  same  place  in  which  a  shoot  would  otherwise 
be  formed,  i.e.  from  the  segment  of  the  axis  of  the 
antheridial  shoot  which  lies  beneath  the  cathodal 
half  of  the  leaf;  the  antheridia  may  in  this  case 
be  considered  as  metamorphosed  shoots.  In 
Fontinalis,  on  the  other  hand,  their  morpholo- 
gical significance  varies  witliin  the  same  flower ; 
the  one  first  formed  is  the  immediate  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  shoot,  arising  from  its 
apical  cell ;  the  succeeding  ones  are  deveIo{>ed 
from  its  last  normal  segments^  and  therefore 
resemble   leaves  in   their   origin   and   position  ; 

the  last  anlheritlia,  finally,  exhibit  the  morphological  characters  of  trichomes,  both 
in  their  variable  number,  their  development  as  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  want 
of  definiteness  in  their  place  of  origin.  According  to  Kiihn,  Andreaea  behaves 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Fontinalis.  The  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  of 
Fontinalis  is  constituted  as  an  apical  cell  forming  two  alternating  rows  of  seg- 
ments ;  in  forming  the  oldest  and  terminal  antheridium  the  apical  cell  changes 
from  a  triseriate  to  a  biseriate  segmentation.  These  segments  are  next  divided 
by  tangential  walls  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  transverse  section  (which  meets 
two  segments)  of  the  young  organ  shows  four  outer  and  two  inner  cells; 
the  wall  of  the  antheridium,  one  cell  in  thickness,  arises  from  the  former  by  further 
division ;  the  small-celled  tissue  which  produces  the  antherozoids  from  the  latter. 


ridluia  bunting,  it  the  antberiuoklt  ( x  jju) ;  B  ilie 
wilheronrids  nwre  Mnmclr  nucntftcd.  b  ia  the 
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Amlresea  behaves  also  ven-  simihrly  in  these  respects ;  the  pmnary 
of  the  anlhendium  appears  as  a  papilla  and  is  cut  off  by  a  septum  j  the  lower 
cell  produces  a  cushion-like  support ;  the  upper  cell  is  again  divided  by  a  septum 
into  a  lower  cell  from  the  divisions  of  which  the  tissue  of  the  stalk  is  formed, 
and  an  upper  cell  out  of  which  die  body  of  the  anthcridium  arises ;  the  formation 
of  the  latter  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fontinalis.  In  Sphagnum  the 
long  stalk  originates  by  transverse  divisions  of  the  growing  papilla  which  produces 
the  anlhendium,  the  transverse  divisions  then  dividing  again  in  a  cruciform  maimer. 
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Fig.  r)|.— Fim  Kl»gv  *dAc*t:i"\<*utnl  of  itir  Mrchcpf 
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Fig.  9t$. — Ftn^ria  ^fwvmttrum;  A  liHi|;ituilhul  Mtctlrn  of  thr  fimunff  of  a  weak  fcvMle  plua  {v,  njo>.  a  i 
h  IcMici;  8  m  arclicconhun  (Ms^o).  >  veotnl  ponioii  oHh  (heccniral  cell,  A  occk.  m  fDouth  ttlQcJoiril:  Ihc  ccDiof  U»c 
ui*l  r«w  arc  bcclftninc  to  be  coararted  iato  mucUmc*  (i^  prcparallxn  tiu  tM.lc  After  lyin^  throe  lUjrs  la  c1ycerlB«)t 
Clbepin  aeHitte  nnuihof  the  neck  of  a  fcnObed  vchcitoniBm,  »iih  dark  rtd  cctt-waitt. 

The  terminal  cell  then  swells,  and  becomes  divided  by  oblique  walls  of  somewhat 
irregular  position ;  a  tissue  is  thus  formed,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  consists 
also  of  a  wall  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  and  an  inner  very  small-celled  tissue 
-which  produces  the  anthcrozoids. 

The  Archtgonium  consists  when  mature  of  a  massive,  moderately  long  base, 
which  supports  a  roundish  ovoid  ventral  portion  ;  above  this  rises  a  long  thin  neck, 
generally  twisted  on  its  axis.  The  wall  of  the  ventral  portion,  which  consists,  even 
before  fertilisation,  of  a  double  layer  of  cells,  passes  up  continuously  into  the  wall  of 
the  neck  consisting  of  a  single  byer  of  cells  formed  of  from  4  to  6  rows  (Fig.  235). 
Together  they  enclose  an  axial  row  of  cells,  the  lowest  of  which,  ovoid  and  lying 
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in  die  vcmral  portion,  produces  the  oosphere  from  its  protoplasmic  substance  by- 
rejuvenescence,  while  the  axial  cells  which  lie  above  it  become  mucilaginous  be- 
fore fertilisation.  This  mucilage  forces  the  four  apical  cells  (stiginaiic  cells)  of 
the  neck  apart}  and  thus  opens  the  canal  of  the  neck,  allowing  the  antherozoida 
to  penetrate  to  the  oospliere.  Fig.  335,  B,  shows  the  row  of  cells  of  the  canal 
at  the  period  when  disorganisation  is  beginning,  and  when  the  siigmatic  cells  of  the 
neck  are  still  closed.  In  reference  to  the  morphological  significance  of  the  arche- 
gonta,  Lcilgeb  has  already  shown  that  at  least  the  first  archegonium  of  Spliagnum 
arises  immediately  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  female  shoot ;  more  recently  Kiihn 
found  that  in  Andrcxa  the  first  is  formed  from  the  apical  cell,  the  succeeding  ones 
from  its  last  segments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  anlheridia  of  the  same  genus, 
and  those  of  Radula  and  Fontinalis.  According  to  preparations  which  Schuch 
obtained  in  the  laboratory  at  WUrzburg,  the  first  archegonium  arises  also  in  typical 
Mosses  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  cells  in  the  construction  of  the  archegonium 
been  studied  in  detail  by  Kiihn  in  the  case  of  Andrcaia.  According  to  his 
rvations  it  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  staled  by  Lcitgeb  in  tlie  case  of  Radula, 
although  there  is  a  striking  discordance  in  the  statements  in  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  neck  and  of  the  row  of  canal-cells.  In  Fig.  234  is  shown  at  A  the  origin 
of  the  first  archegonium  of  Andrcrea  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot ;  a  septum 
(m  m)  has  already  separated  the  ovoid  mother-cell,  and  a  second  oblique  wall  {a  a) 
has  divided  this  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  part ;  the  former  produces,  by  further 
divisions,  the  stalk  or  base  of  the  archegonium ;  from  the  upper  part  proceed  its 
reck  and  ventral  portion.  While  this  apical  cell  is  increasing  considerably  in  size, 
and  especially  in  height,  three  oblique  longimdinal  walls  (Fig.  234,  ^,  i,  i  ...2,  2,..3,  3) 
next  arise  successively,  by  which  a  central  cell  is  formed,  arched  and  broader  above, 
and  surrounded  by  a  three-celled  wall  {r/.  Fig.  234,  C,  in  transverse  section). 
A  septum  now  separates  the  upper  part  of  the  central  cell  like  a  lid,  while  the  lower 
part  is  completely  enclosed  by  this  and  the  lateral  ones.  So  far  the  statements 
of  Ktllm  agree  with  those  of  Leitgeb  in  the  case  of  the  archegonium  of  Radula ; 
but  while,  according  to  the  latter,  the  central  cell  produces  both  the  oosphere  and 
the  axial  row  of  canal-cells,  the  upper  ones  forming  only  the  stigmatic  cells  of 
the  neck,  and  tlie  three  lateral  ones  the  wall  of  the  ventral  portion  and  of  the  neck, 
Kiihn  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  up|>er  cell  continues  to  grow  as  the  apical 
cell,  developing  successively  new  stages  consisting  each  of  three  lateral  cells  sur- 
rounding a  central  canal-cell.  Since,  however,  Kilhn's  drawings  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  statements  of  Leitgeb  in  the  case  of  Radula,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed 
that  a  fresh  scries  of  observations  would  show  thai  after  the  separation  of  the  first 
stigmatic  cell  the  axial  row  is  formed  entirely  from  the  central  cell,  the  wall  of  the 
ventral  portion  and  of  the  neck  entirely  from  the  three  first  lateral  cells.  A  nearer 
agreement  would  thus  be  indicated  not  only  with  the  Hepatic^e,  but  also  with  the 
higher  Cryptogams '. 


coonlinj;;  to  Janczewski  (Bnl.  Zcitg,  1873,  p.  869^  the  arcbcgonu  of  Mosses  possess  ad 
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(3)  Jlu  Sporngomum,  which  results  from  the  fertilised  oosphere,  attains 
Sphagnum,  almost  perfect  developmeni  within  the  actively  growing  ventral  portion 
of  tlie  archegonium,  which  becomes  transfonned  into  the  caJyptra ;  but  in  all  oilier 
Mosses  the  ailyfjtra  is  torn  away  from  the  vaginula  at  its  base,  by  the  elongation  of  the 
sporogonium,  usually  long  before  the  development  of  the  spore-capsnlc,  and  (except 
in  Archidium  and  its  allies)  is  raised  up  as  a  cap.  The  neck  of  the  archegonium, 
tlic  walls  of  which  assume  a  deep  red-brox^ii  colour,  still  for  some  time  crowns  die 
apex  of  the  calyprtra.     The  sporogonium  of  all  Mosses  consists  of  a  stalk  (.the  Seia)^ 

and  the  spore-capsule  {Theca  or  Um);. 
but  the  former  is  very  short  in  Sphagnum, 
Andrcaca,  and  Archidium,  longer  in  most 
otlier  genera,  and  witii  its  base  planted  ia 
the  tissue  of  the  stem,  which,  after  ferti- 
lisation, grows  luxuriantly  beneath  and 
beside  the  archegonium,  forming  a  sheatb- 
bke  protection,  the  Vaginuh,  The  un- 
fertilised archegonia  may  frequently  be 
seen  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  vagi- 
nula, since  only  one  archegonium  is  usu- 
ally fertilised  in  the  same  flower,  or  it  is 
only  the  one  first  fertilised  tlial  perfects 
its  oospore.  The  capsule  has  in  all 
Mosses  a  wall  consisting  of  several  layers 
of  cells  with  a  distinct  epidermis  which 
sometimes  possesses  stomata ;  the  whole 
of  the  inner  tissue  is  never  used  up  in  the 
formation  of  spores,  even  when,  as  in 
Archidium,  il  is  subsequently  supplanted 
by  them ;  a  large  part  of  the  central  tissue 
remains  as  the  so-called  CoiutfuUa^  and  it 
is  at  the  circumference  of  this  that  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  formed.  The 
structure  of  the  mature  capsule,  and  espe- 
cially the  contrivances  for  dispersing  the 
spores,  are,  however,  so  different  in  the 
various  principal  sections  of  Afosses  that 
it  will  be  belter  to  consider  them  more 
closely  separately,  and  the  more  so  because  by  this  means  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  arrive  at  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  larger  natural  systematic  groups. 

In  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  sporogonium  there  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
less  variety.  The  oospore  is  first  of  all  clothed  with  a  cell-wall,  continues  to  grow 
considerably,  and  is  then  divided  by  a  (horizontal  ?  or)  slightly  inclined  wall 
Ilofmeister  asserts  that  in  Bryum  argmieum  the  upper  cell  (that  facing  the  neck 
of  the  archegonium)  is  again  divided  once  or  twice  by  horizontal  septa  before  the 
first  oblique  division,  while  in  Phascum,  Funaria,  Andresea,  and  Fissidens,  this 
oblique  septum  is  formed  immediately  after  the  first  horizontal  one.     The  apical 


FlC  t96.— /"wiMnd  iliMrWM^rrlVw;  A  origin  Of  Uie  tpo- 
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forms  two  rows  of  segments  by  partition-walls  inclined  alteniately,  and 
"Segments  are  next  divided  by  radial  vertical  walls,  followed  by  funher 
numerous  transverse  divisions.  By  this  process  the  young  sporogonium  growing 
at  its  apex  is  tmnsformed  into  a  multicellular  body  which  is  usually  fusiform,  ihe 
lower  end  not  participating  in  the  growth  in  length-  A  swelling  of  this  lower 
end,  such  as  usually  occurs  in  Hepaticse,  takes  place  also  in  Sphagnum  and  Archi- 
diura.  The  apex  of  the  sporogonium  now  becomes  inactive,  and  beneath  it  the 
capsule  is  formed  from  a  spherical,  ovoid,  cylindrical,  or  frequcndy  unsvmmetrical 
swelling  which  originates,  in  the  typical  Mosses,  only  after  the  elongation  of  the 
fusiform  or  cylindrical  sporogonium,  and  after  the  raising  up  of  tlie  calyptra.  The 
internal  differentiation  of  this  mass  of  tissue,  at  first  homogeneous,  forms  the  various 
tissues  which  compose  the  capsule  of  Mosses,  and  especially  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  which  first  of  all  become  isolated  and  then  divide  each  into  four  spores.  The 
contents  of  the  mother-cell  begin  to  divide  into  two,  but  this  bipartiiion  is  usually 
not  completed,  the  division  into  four  taking  place  at  once.  The  preparation  for  the 
formation  of  spores  takes  place  simultaneously  everywhere  within  the  same  capsule. 
The  ripe  spores  are  roundish  or  cubical,  surrounded  by  a  thin  finely  granulated  exo- 
sporcj  which  is  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  purple  colour.  Besides  protoplasm, 
ihey  contain  chlorophyll  and  oil.  In  Archidium,  where  only  sixteen  are  formed 
in  each  capsule,  they  are  about  J  mm.  in  size,  in  the  higlily  developed  Dawsonia 
scarcely  5^5  mm.  (Schimper).  When  kept  dry  the  spores  often  retain  their  power 
of  germmation  for  a  long  time,  but  when  moist  they  frequenUy  germinate  after  a 
few  days,  those  of  Sphagnum  after  two  or  three  months. 

The  lime  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  sporogonium  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  species,  but  is  usually  very  long  in  comparison  with  the  small  size  of  the 
body  concerned.  The  Pottiea;  blossom  in  summer,  and  ripen  their  spores  in  the 
winter ;  the  Funariae  are  perennially  in  blossom,  and  have  constantly  sporogonia  in 
all  stages  of  development,  occupying  for  its  completion  probably  2  to  3  months ; 
Phtucum  cuspt'daium  develope.s  in  the  autumn  from  its  perennial  underground  proto- 
nema,  and  ripens  its  spores  in  a  few  weeks  before  the  winter.  The  bog  Hypna,  on 
the  other  hand  {H.  giganteum,  cordifolium^  cuspidafum,  nitem^  &c.),  blossom  in  August 
and  September,  and  ripen  their  spores  in  June  of  the  next  year ;  they  often  require 
ten  months  for  the  development  of  their  sporogonia.  H.  cuprnsi/orme  bears  in 
autumn  at  the  same  lime  flowers  and  ripe  spores,  and  hence  requires  one  year. 
The  same  length  of  time  is  required  by  Philonotis,  and  by  some  species  of  Bryum 
and  some  of  Polylrichum  which  blossom  in  May  and  June '. 

Mosses  may  t>e  distributed  naturally  into  four  parallel  orders  >- 

I.  Sphagnaccx, 
],  AndiYaeacez, 

3,  Phascacesc, 

4.  Br^accsc  (True  Mosses). 

Of  these  the  first  includes  a  single  genus,  the  second  and  third  only  a  few ;  the  fourth  all 
the  remaining  extremely  numerous  genera.  The  first  three  groups  recall,  in  many 
rcspccU,  the  Hepalicx;  even  the  series  of  true  Mosses  commences  with  some  genera 


which  still  resembles  that  class ;  Ihc  lowest  forms  of  all  the  groups  cxhiKit  many 
resemblances  which  are  wanting  in  the  most  highly  developed.  We  have  therefore  four 
diverging  series. 

I.  The  Sphagnaceffi*  include  only  the  single  genus  Sphagnum.  When  the  spores 
germinate  in  water,  a  branched  protoncma  is  developed,  on  which  the  leaf-buds  imme- 
diately appear  laterally  (Fig.  aj7)  Q-  *^n  *  solid  sub-stratum,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
short  protoncma  forms  first  of  all  a  branching  flat  pro-embryo  (Fig.  ajH)^  on  which 
(as  in  Telraphis)  the  leaf-buds  appear.  The  leafy  stems  produce  root-luirs  only  in  the 
young  state,  the  abundant  prot<inema  of  true  Mosses  is  entirely  wanting.  The  stem, 
as  it  increases  in  strength,  produces  laterally,  by  tlie  side  of  every  fourth  leaf,  a  branch, 
which,  even  at  the  very  earliest  period,  is  again  much  divided ;  iuits  of  branches  arranged 
regularly  thus  arise  which  form  a  compact  mass  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  but  lower 
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down  are  more  divergent,  The  separate  branches  develope  in  different  ways;  one  ts 
produced  each  year  beneath  tlie  summit  after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  developes 
In  a  similar  manner  to  the  primary  stem,  growing  up  along  with  the  prolongation  of 
the  latter,  so  that  each  year  a  false  dichotomy  takes  place  on  the  stem.  These  inno- 
vations afterwards  become  separated  by  the  slow  decay  of  the  plant  advancing  from 
below,  and  constitute  independent  plants.  Some  of  the  branches  of  eac-h  tuft,  however, 
turn  downwards,  become  long,  slender,  and  finely  pointed,  and  are  closely  apphed  to  the 
primary  stem,  forming  a  dense  envelope  around  it ;  while  other  branches  of  each 
tuft  turn  outwards  and  upwards.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  stem  and  the  branches 
from  a  broad  base,  and  arc   usually   arranged  with    a  divergence  of  J  ;   they  arc 


»  W.  p.  Schimper,  Verauch  einer  Enlwickclungsgwchichtc  tier  Torfmoosc.    Stuttgart  1858  (with 
many  beautiful  plates). 
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tongue-shaped  or  apiculate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  on  the  young  stem,  arc 
composed  ol  two  kinds  of  cells  arranged  regularly.  The  young  leaf  necessarily  consists 
of  homogeneous  tissue;  but  as  the  development  progresses  the  cells  of  the  veinless 
lamina  become  diflerentiated  into  large  broad  cells  about  the  shape  of  a  long  loienge, 
and  into  narrow  tubular  cells,  running  in  the  midst  of  the  former,  bounding  them,  and 
lanited  with  one  another  into  a  network ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  squeezed  in  among  the 
larger  ones.  The  larger  cells  lose  the  whole  of  their  contents,  and  hence  appear 
colourless;  their  walls  show  irregular  narrow  spiral  hands  with  the  turns  some  distance 
apart^  as  well  as  large  dots,  each  of  which  has  a  thickened  edge,  while  the  part  ot  the 
cell-wall  which  closes  the  dot  is  absorbed.  Large  holes  usually  cireular  arc  thus  formed 
in  the  cell-wall  of  the  colourless  celb.  The  intermediate  tubular  narrow  cells  retain 
their  contents,  form  grains  of  chlorophyll,  and  thus  cotistitute  the  tissue  of  the  leaf, 
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the  entire  area  of  which  is,  however,  smaller  than  that  of  the  colourless  tissue  (Fig. 
140).  The  btems  consist  of  three  layers  of  tissue,  the  innermost  of  which  is  an  axial 
cylinder  of  thin-walled  colourless  cells  elongated  in  a  parenchymatous  manner;  it  is 
cnyeloped  by  a  layer  of  thick-walled,  dotted,  finn  (ligniKed?)  proscnchymatous  cells, 
with  their  walls  coloured  brown.  The  epidermal  tissue  of  the  stem,  finally,  con- 
sists of  from  I  to  4  layers  of  very  broad  thin-walled  empty  cells,  which,  in  5.  rym- 
hi/oUum^  possess  spiral  threads  and  round  holes  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves  (f/I 
Fig.  70,  p.  8j).  These  colourless  cells,  both  those  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  epidermal 
layer  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches,  serve  as  a  capillary  apparatus  for  the  plant, 
through  which  the  water  of  the  bogs  in  which  it  grows  is  raised  up  and  carried  to 
the  upper  parts;  hence  it  results  that   the  Sphagna  which  always  grow  erect  arc 
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penetrated  with  water  to  their  very  summits  like  a  sponge,  even  when  their  t 
higli  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  .\rchegonia  and  Anthcridia  of  Spha^um  arise  on  the  fascicled  branches,  as 
long  as  they  are  still  near  the  summit  of  the  primary  stem  and  belong  to  the  terminaj 
tuft.  The  time  of  flowering  is  mostly  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  is  not  exclusively 
confmed  to  these  periods.  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  alvrays  distributed  on 
different  branches,  sometimes  even  on  different  plants,  and  in  this  case  the  maJe  and 
fenule  plants  form  large  distinct  patches.  When  the  primary  stem  does  not  con-  ^ 
tinue  to  grow  during  the  development  of  the  sporogonia  in  dry  weather,  growth  still  | 
takes  place  subsequently  at  the  terminal  tuft ;  but  when  the  supply  of  water  is  great 
and  vigorous  increase  of  length  takes  place,  the  fertile  branches  diverge  from  one  another, 
and  are  consequently  found  lower  down  on  the  stem  ;  and  tjie  sporogonia  and  older  male 
inflorescences  are  thus  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  summit,  although  at  the  time  oi 
flowering  they  stand  near  it.    The  branches  which  bear  the  antheridia  are  gcncraUy 
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conspicuous  externally  by  their  imbricated  leaves  forming  beautiful  densely  crowded 
orthostichies  or  spiral  parastichies  ;  the  leaves  are  generally  yellow,  bright  red,  or 
especially  dark  green,  and  can  hence  be  easily  recognised  (Fig.  339,  otf).  The  an- 
theridia stand,  on  the  mature  shoot,  &j  the  jide  qf  the  leaves;  they  arc  never  terminal, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  middle  part  of  the  male  branch,  one  standing  beside  each 
leaf ;  the  male  branch  may  therefore  continue  to  grow  at  the  summit,  and  become 
an  ordinary  flagellate  branch.  This  position  of  the  antheridia,  and  still  more  their 
roundish  form  and  long  pedicel,  causes  the  Sphagnaceae  to  resemble  some  Jungcr- 
mannieac  ;  the  mode  in  which  they  open  (Fig.  242)  recalls  the  Hepatica:  even  more 
than  the  true  Mosses.  The  archegonia  arise  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  female  branch, 
the  upper  leaves  of  which  form  a  bud-like  envelope;  but  the  young  pcricbztial  leaves 
are  still  contained  within  this  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  although  they  afterwards 
become  further  developed.    The  archegonia  arc  exactly  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
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Mosses  ;    several   of  them    are   usually   fertilised   in   one   pcrichittitim,   but   only   one 
perfects  its   sporogonium.     This   development   occurs   within    the    perichxlium  ;    the 
summit   of  the  branch  then  begins  to   rise,  gro\\*s  out  into  a  long  naked   receptacle, 
and   elevates  the  sporogonium  contained  in   its  calyptra  high  above  the  pcrichxtium. 
This    so-called   PseuJopodium    must    not,  however,    be   confounded   with   the  seta  of 
other  Mosses.     At  Kig.  242,  B,  is  shown  in  longitudinal  section  the  nearly  ripe  sporo- 
gonium developed  within  the  calyptra.      Its  lower  part  forms  a  thick  base  imbedded 
in  the  end  of  the  pseudopodium  which  is  transformed  into  the  vaginula-    The  origin 
of  the  sporc-molher-cells  is  a  cap-shaped  layer  of  spherical  cells  beneath  the  apex  of 
the  spherical  theca  ;  the  part  of  the  inner  tissue  which  is  found  beneath  it  forms  a 
tow    nearly   hemispttcricat  column,  which 
is  in  this  case  also  termed  the  Columella, 
^tliough  it  is  distinguished  from  the  colu- 
Tuella  of  true  Mosses  by  not  reaching  to 
*.he  apex  of  the  theca.    The  mode  of  the 
formation  of  the  spores  from  the  mother- 
crells  rc^sembles  that  of  true  Mosses  ;  but 
<here  occur,  besides  the  ordinary  (large) 
re*;,  also  smaller  spores  in  special  smaller 
irogonia,  which  owe   their  origin   to  a 
further  division   of  the   mother-cells   {cf, 
f^*g"  *n*  -fi)'     The   theca  opens  by   the 
detachment  as  a  lid  of  the  upper  segment 
of   the  ball,   which    is   sometimes   more 
strongly    convex.     The   calyptra,    which 
closely   surrounds  the    growing  sporogo- 
nium as  a  fine  envelope,  is  ruptured  irre- 
gularly. 

J.  The  Andreasooeffi'  are  small  cespi- 
tose  Mosses  which  are  very  leaf>"  and 
much  branched ;  their  very  shortly  stalked 
theca  is  elevated,  as  in  Sphagnum,  above 
the  perichaetium  on  a  leafless  pseudo- 
podium.  The  long  apiculate  theca  raises 
up  the  calyptra  in  the  form  of  a  pointed 
cap,  as  in  the  true  Mosses,  while  the  short 
seta  remains  buried  in  the  vaginula.  The 
body  of  the  young  sporogonium  becomes 
differentiated  into  a  parietal  tissue  con- 
sisting of  several  layers  which  surrounds 
the  simple  layer  of  the  spore-mother- 
cells  without  any  intermediate  cavity, 
and  a  central  mass  of  tissue,  the  colu- 
mella ;    in   the   same    manner   as   in    the 

Sphagnaceae  the  layer  of  cells  which  produces  the  spores  is  bell-shaped  and  closed 
above,  the  columella  terminating  beneath  it.  The  ripe  theca  does  not  open  by  an 
operculum,  but  by  four  longitudinal  slits  at  the  sides;  four  valves  are  thus  formed 
united  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base,  which  are  closed  in  damp,  but  open  in  dry 
weather. 

}.  The  Phascacoffi  are  small  Mosses,  the  short  stems  remaining  attached  to  the 
protonema  until  the  spores  are  ripe ;  they  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  form  of  the 
following  group,  to  which  the  gemis  Phascum  forms  the  transition.    They  are,  however, 
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'  J.  KUhn,  Zur  Enlwickelungsn^cschichtc  der  Andrescceen.    Leipzig  1870. 
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all  distinguished  by  their  thcca  not  opening  by  an  opcrrtilum,  but  allowing  the  escape 
of  the  spores  only  by  its  decay.  While  in  the  genera  Phascuni  and  Ephcmcrum '  the 
intemal  differentiation  of  the  theca  corresponds  essentially  to  that  of  true  Mosses, 
although  more  simple,  the  genus  Archidtum  displays  a  more  considerable  deviation, 
and  as  an  intcrcRting  transitional  form  may  be  examined  a  Httle  more  closely*.  The 
very  slwrt  pedicel  of  the  sporogonium  swells,  as  in  Sphagnum  and  Hepaticas ;  the 
roundish  theca  niptures  the  calyplra  laterally,  without  raising  it  up  as  a  cap.  Archidium 
agrees  with  the  true  Mosses  in  the  formation  in  the  theca  of  an  interceUular  space 
running  parallel  to  Hs  lateral  surface,  which  separates  the  wall  from  the  inner  mass 
of  tissue.  The  latter  appears  as  a  column  continuous  at  the  foot  and  apex  with  the 
wall  of  the  theca.  But  while  in  the  true  Mosses  a  layer  of  cells  parallel  to  this  inter- 
cellular space  produces  the  sporc-mothcr-cells,  it  is  here  only  a  single  cell  lying 
eccentrically  in  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  that  becomes  the  primary  motlicr-cell  of  all 
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the  spores  (Fig.  343.  ^).  It  swells  considerably,  and  supplants  the  other  cells,  until 
it  lies  free  in  the  hollow  of  the  theca ;  it  then  divides  into  four  cells,  each  of  which 
produces  four  spores.  The  wall  of  the  primary  moihcr-ccll  remains  entire,  while  the 
sixteen  spores  grow,  and  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  theca,  the  inner  cell-layer  of  which 
is  also  absorbeil  (Fig.  344.). 

4.  In  the  BryaoeCB  or  True  Mosses  the  sporogonium  is  always  stalked,  and  the 
pedicel  is  usually  of  considerable  length.  The  pedicel  [Seta]  is  cylindrical,  obtusely 
pointed  below,  and  firmly  implanted  in  the  vaginula;  the  thcca  always  opens  by  the 
detachment  of  its  upper  part  as  a  lid  (Ofercu/um);  the  operculum  is  either  simply  and 
smoothly  detached  from  the  lower  part  of  the  theca,  or  a  layer  of  epidermal  cells 
termed  the  /fnnu/uj  is  thrown  off  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  their  inner  walls, 
and  the  operculum  in  this  way  separated  from  the  thcca.  Most  commonly,  after  the 
opercului^  has  fallen  off,  the  margin  of  the  theca  appears  furnished  with  appendages 
of  very  regular  and  elegant  form  arranged  in  one  or  two  rows;  the  separate  append- 
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'  J.  Mullcr,  in  Jihrhudi  fiir  wiss.  BoL  1867,  vol.  VL  p.  a^^. 
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ages  ore  termed  Teetb  nr  GliOf  the  whole  together  the  Perutome ;  if  the  peristome  is 
wanting,  the  theca  is  said  to  be  g>nino«tomuiis.  The  theca  is  at  first  a  solid  homo- 
geneous mass  of  tissue;  the  differentiation  of  its  interior  begins  with  the  formation  of 
an  annular  intercellular  space  whicli  ^eparates  off  the  wall  of  the  theca  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  cells ;  but  the  wall  remains  attached  above  and  below  to  the  colu- 
mella. The  intercellular  space  is  traversed  by  rows  of  cells  which  stretch  across  from 
the  wall  of  the  theca  to  the  inner  mass  of  tissue;  they  rc^mble  most  nearly  proto- 
nemal  filaments,  or  those  of  Algjp,  but  have  been  formed  by  simple  differentiation  of  the 
tl<isue  of  the  theca.  They  contain  grains  of  chlorophyll  like  the  inner  cell-layers  of 
the  wall.  The  outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  theca  is  developed  into  a  very  character- 
falic  epidermis  strongly  cuticularised  externally.  The  third  or  fourth  layer  of  cells  of  the 
inner  ina^s  of  tissue,  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  annular  air-cavity  by  two  or 
three  H^ers  of  cells  (forming  the  spore-sac),  produces  the  mother-ceUs  of  the  spores. 
They  are  first  of  all  distinguished  by  being  densely  filled  with  protoplasm,  in  which 
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lies  a  large  central  nucleus,  and  are  attached  without  iotersliees  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  in  a  parenchymatous  manner.  From  their  division  proceed  the  spore-mother- 
cells,  which  are  isolated  by  the  deliquescence  of  the  cell-walls,  and  then  swim  in  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  spore-sac,  till  they  form  the  spores  by  repeated  division.  The 
Sport'sac  is  the  term  given  to  those  layers  of  cells  by  which  the  large  air-ravity  is 
separated  from  the  spore- mother-cells.  It  seems  convenient  to  consider  the  layers 
which  bound  the  sw)rc-cavity  on  the  axial  side  (Fig.  247,  i)  also  as  a  part  of  the 
»pore-«ac;  Its  cells  contain  on  both  sides  starch-forming  grains  of  chlorophyll.  The 
inner  large-celled  tiss\ie,  which  contains  but  little  chlorophyll,  and  is  thus  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  spore-sac,  is  distinguished  as  the  Cohmella,  The  spore-sac  is  ruptured 
by  the  ci^ting  off  of  the  operculum,  but  the  columella  remains  dried  up,  and  in  Poly- 
trlcbuni  there  reinains  also  a  layer  of  cells,  the  Bpiphrasm,  attached  to  the  points  of  the 
teeth  of  the  peristome,  and  covering  the  opening  of  the  theca. 

We  must  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  origin  of  the  Peristome.  In 
those  genera  which,  like  Gymnoslomum,  do  not  form  a  peristome,  the  parenchyma 
which  fills  up  the  inner  space  of  the  operculum  is  homogeneous  and  thin-walled ;  when 
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the  theca  is  ripe,  it  contracts  and  dries  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  opercnIiim»  which 
is  formed  essentially  only  of  the  epidermis ;  or  it  remains  attached  to  the  columella  and 
forms  a  thickening  at  its  summit,  which  projects  over  the  opening  of  the  theca;  or  ■ 
again  it  forms  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  theca  after  the  ■ 
casting  off*  of  the  operculum  ( Hymenostomum).  The  transition  to  the  genera  pro\ided 
with  a  true  peristome  is  furnished  by  Tetraphis,  In  this  genus  the  firm  epidermis  of  the 
upper  conical  part  of  the  theca  falls  off  as  the  operculum,  while  the  whole  of  the  internal 
tissue  of  the  operculum,  the  two  outer  bycrs  of  which  are  thick-walledf  splits  acros  ioto 
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four  valves.  These  arc  also  termed  by  systematists  a  peristoma,  although  their  origin 
and  structure  are  widely  different  from  that  of  the  true  peristome  in  other  geneni. 
For,  except  in  the  Polytrichaceac,  neither  the  teeth  nor  the  cilia  consist  of  cellular 
tissue,  but  only  of  thickened  and  hardened  parts  of  the  walls  of  a  layer  of  cells,  which 
is  separated  by  some  layers  of  thin-walled  cells  from  the  epidermis  which  forms  the 
operculum  ;  the  latter  layers,  as  well  as  the  delicate  parts  of  the  former,  becoming 
ruptured  and  disappearing,  while  the  thickened  parts  of  the  wall  remain  after  the 
casting  off"  of  the  operculum.  This  will  be  rendered  clear  by  an  example.  Fig,  jjo 
represents   a  part  of  the    longitudinal    section   which   bisects   the    theca  of   Funaria 
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ifygrttrtririca  symmetrically,  corresponding  to  the  part  in  Fig.  245,  C,  tle^ignalcd  a  ; 
#r  1$  the  reddish-brown  epidermis  strongly  thickened  on  the  outside  ;  at  the  part  where 
H  bulges  its  cells  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  forming  the  ring  or  annulus;  je  is  the  tissue 
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lying  between  the  epidermis  of  the  theca  and  the  air-cavity  h  \  the  large-celled  tissue  p 
is  the  prolongation  of  the  columella  wilhin  the  cavity  of  the  operculum ;  at  S  are  seen 
the  uppermost  sporc-mothcr-cells;  directly  above  the  air-cavity  b  rises  the  layer  of  cells 
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which  forms  the  peristome;  its  walls  (a),  which  face  outwards,  are  strongly  thickc 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  the  thickening  is  continued  ato  partially  aJong  the  septa 
the  longitudin;il  walls  which  Ho  on  the  axial  side  of  tlie  same  layer  of  cells  it)  are  aho 
coloured,  but  less  strongly  thickened.  In  Fig.  251  is  shown  further  a  part  of  the 
transverse  section  through  the  basal  part  of  the  operculum ;  r  r  are  the  epidermal  cells 
placed  immediately  above  the  annulus,  forming  the  tower  edge  of  the  operculum;  a 
and  i  the  thickened  parts  of  the  layer  of  cells  concentric  with  the  operculum,  which 
form  the  peristome.  A  section  near  the  apex  of  the  operculum  would  show,  instead 
of  the  broad  thickening- masses  i,  i',  i",  only  the  middle  part  of  the  inner  wall,  but 
more  strongly  thickened.  If  now  it  is  supposed  that  when  the  theca  U  ripe  the  annulus 
and  the  operculum  fall  off,  the  cells  p  and  those  which  lie  between  a  and  e  (Fig.  350} 
disappear,  and  that  the  thin  piecesof  wallbctweena,  a*,  a",  and  between  i,/',/'\  in  Fig.  351, 
are  also;  destroyed,  tlien  tlie  thick  red  pieces  of  wall  alone  remain,  forming  sixteen  pairs 
of  tooth-like  lobes  pointed  above,  crowning  the  edge  of  the  theca  in  two  concentric 
circles.  The  outer  row  are  termed  Teeth,  the  inner  row  Cilia.  The  thickened  cells  at 
/,  Fig.  350,  unite  the  base  of  the  teeth  with  the  edge  of  the  theca.  According  as 
the  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  peristome  consists,  in  transverse  section,  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  number,  and  according  as  one  or  two  thickened  cells  are  formed  within  each 
one  of  these  cells,  the  number  of  teeth  and  cilia  varies;  it  is  always  however  a  multiple 
of  four,  generally  16  or  33.  In  many  cases  the  thickening  at  1"  is  wanting;  the  peri- 
stome is  then  simple,  and  formed  only  of  the  teeth  of  the  outer  row.  The  thickenings 
at  a  are  very  commonly  much  stronger  than  is  the  case  in  Funaria,  and  the  teetli  there- 
fore stouter.  The  thickened  parts  of  the  wall  may  also  partially  or  entirely  coalesce 
laterally  with  one  another;  and  then  the  parts  of  the  peristome  eitlier  above  or  l)clow 
form  a  membrane ;  in  this  case  the  teeth  appear  split  from  one  another  above,  and  the 
endostome  (the  inner  peristome)  is  composed  of  a  lattice-work  of  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse ridges  instead  of  cilia  (Fig.  346).  A  great  variety  is  met  with  here,  which  may 
easily  be  understood  by  the  beginner  when  he  has  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  principle. 
The  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  hygroscopic  to  a  different 
degree ;  hence,  as  tlie  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  raries  they  bend  inwards  or  out- 
wards or  sometimes  in  a  spiral  whorl,  as  in  Barbula. 

The  genus  Polytrichum,  to  which  the  largest  and  most  highly  developed  Mdsms 
belong,  differs  from  the  other  genera  in  several  points  in  the  structure  of  its  tbeca. 
The  teeth  of  the  peristome  arc  composed  not  simply  of  single  pieces  of  membrane,  but 
of  bundles  of  thickened  prosenchymatous  cells ;  these  bundles  are  horseshoe-shaped ; 
the  branches  of  two  adjoining  bundles  directed  upwards  form  together  one  of  the  53-64 
teeth.  A  layer  of  cells  uniting  the  points  of  the  teeth  (Fig.  352,  ep)  remains,  after  the 
casting  off  of  the  operculum  and  the  drying  up  of  the  adjoining  cells,  as  an  epiphragni 
stretched  across  the  theca.  The  spore-sac  is,  in  some  species  t,>.^.  P.  piii/ertim)t  separated 
from  the  columella  by  an  air-cavity,  which  is  penetrated,  like  the  outer  air-cavity,  by 
conferva-like  rows  of  cells.  In  most  species  the  seta  is  swollen  beneath  the  theca, 
forming  the  Apopbyth^  a  phcoomenon  which  is  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
in  the  genus  Splachnum,  where  this  part  is  sometimes  expanded  transversely  as  a  flat 
disc. 
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Ukder  this  term  are  included  in  one  group  the  Fems,  Equisetaceae,  Ophio- 
lossaceip,  Rhizocarpcae,  and  Lycopodiaceae.  As  in  the  Muscinea?,  the  process 
f  development  is  divided  into  two  generations  which  are  extremely  different  lx)ih 
orphologicaliy  and  physiologically.  From  the  spore  proceeds  first  of  all  a  sexual 
neration  :  from  its  fertilised  archegonium  is  produced  in  the  second  place  a  new 
lant,  which  does  not  form  sexual  organs,  but  in  their  place  a  number  of  spores. 
Kn  the  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  these  spores  are  all  alike ;  the  Rhizocarpese  and 
-*.rcopodiaccae,  on  the  contrary,  produce  two  kinds  of  spores,  large  and  small, 
^Ucrospores  and  Microspores. 

The  S€xuai  Gtruration  which  is  developed  from  the  spore  always  preserves,  in 
'V'ascular  Cryptogams,  the  form  of  a  thallus;  it  never  attains,  as  in  the  more  liighly 
developed  Mosses,  to  a  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf,  but  remains  small  and 
delicate,  and  doses  its  life  with  the  commencement  of  the  development  of  the  second 
generation.  It  appears,  therefore,  externally  as  a  mere  precursor  of  further  develop- 
ment, as  a  transitional  structure-  between  the  germinating  spore  and  the  variously 
differentiated  second  generation.  Hence  the  name  ProthaUium  has  been  given 
to  this  first  or  sexual  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

If  now  the  five  classes  are  considered  in  the  order  mentioned  above,  the 
remarkable  fact  appears — and  it  is  one  of  great  importance  in  comparing  them  with 
the  group  that  follows — that,  in  proceeding  from  the  Ferns  to  the  Lycopodiaceae,  the 
development  of  the  prothallium  becomes  continually  simpler  and  its  morphological 
differentiation  less  pronounced.  In  the  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  the  prothallium 
resembles  the  ihallus  of  the  lowest  Hepatica*.  These  proihallia  sometimes  continue 
to  grow  for  a  considerable  time ;  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  chlorophyll,  and 
form  numerous  root-hairs.  After  they  have  thus  attained  sufficient  vigour  by  inde- 
pendent nourishment,  they  produce  the  Archegonia  and  Antheridia,  usually  in 
considerable  numbers.  A  tendency  to  become  dioecious  is  then  manifested  in  these 
prothallia,  although  they  proceed  from  similar  spores ;  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs 
being,  however,  often  produced  on  the  same  prothallium.  In  the  Rhizocarpese  and 
'  Lycopodiaceae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  already  prefigured  by 
the  two  kinds  of  spores,  the  Macrospores  being  female,  in  so  far  as  they  dcvelope 
a  very  small  prothallium,  which  produces  exclusively  archegonia,  or  sometimes 
only  a  single  one.  The  female  prothallium  of  the  Rhizocarpeae  is  a  smalt 
appendage  of  ilie  macrospore,  formed  in  its  interior  but  afterwards  developed 
externally  although  nourished  by  it ;  in  Selaginella  and  Iso^tes,  wliich  belong  to  the 
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T.ycopodiacca;,  the  prothallium   is  developed  in  the  spore  itself,  filling  it  up  wi 
a  mass  of  tissue,  the  archcgonia  becoming  exposed  only  by  the  splitting  of 
cell-wall  of  the  spore.     The  microspores  of  this  section  produce  the  antberozoi 
after  a  previous  endogenous  formation  of  cells,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  mdi- 
menlary  proihallium. 

The  Archegofn'a  of  Vascular  Cr>*ptogams  arc,  like  those  of  the  Muscin 
masses  of  tissue,  consisting  of  a  ventral  part  which  encloses  the  oosphere,  and  of 
neck,  usually  short  and  composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows.  The  tift'o  grou 
differ  in  the  fact  that  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the 
ventral  part  is  formed  from  the  proihallium  itself;  and  the  ventral  part  of  ihe 
archegonium  is  therefore  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the  sexual  generation,  the  neck 
only  projecting  beyond  it.  The  neck  and  central  cell  arise  from  an  epidermal 
cell  of  the  prothallum ;  the  protoplasm  of  the  central  cell  divides  in  this  case 
into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  lower  larger  one  becomes  by  rejuvenescence 
oosphere,  while  the  upj>er  small  portion,  the  canal-cell,  penetrates  between  the 
rows  of  cells  of  the  neck  and  becomes  converted  into  mucilage  (after  having,  in 
the  case  of  Ferns,  produced,  according  to  Strasburger.  at  least  an  indication  of  ari 
axial  row  of  cells).  The  mucilage  thus  produced  in  the  neck  finally  swells 
considerably,  drives  apart  the  four  apical  cells  of  the  neck,  and  is  expelled; 
open  canal  is  thus  formed,  leading  from  without  to  the  oosphere ;  the  expelh 
mucilage  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  conduction  of  llie  'swarming' 
antherozoids  to  the  opening  of  the  neck.  Fertilisation  is  always  effected  by  m< 
of  water,  which  determines  the  opening  of  the  antheridia  and  archegonia, 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  antherozoids.  The  advance  of  these  latter  as  far  as  W 
oosphere,  and  even  their  entrance  into  and  coalescence  with  its  prolopla&m,  h 
been  directly  observed  in  the  different  groups. 

The  Anthfrozoids  are,  like  those  of  the  Muscine:e,  spirally  coiled  threads  usi 
with  a  number  of  fine  cilia  on  the  anterior  coils.  In  the  cases  hitherto  obser\-ed  th< 
arise  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  small  mother-cells,  a  cent 
vesicle  of  protoplasm,  containing  starch-grains,  remaining  behind,  which,  adherii 
to  a  posterior  coil  of  the  aniherozoid,  is  often  dragged  along  by  it,  but  is  detach« 
before  its  entry  into  the  archegonium.  The  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids 
in  Ferns  and  Equisetacete,  in  the  antheridia,  which  project  free  from  tlie  prothalliui 
as  roundish  masses  of  tissue ;  but  in  the  Ophioglossacex  are  imbedded  in  the  pi 
thallium.  Among  Rhizocarpeae,  Salvinia  forms  a  very  simple  auLheridium  proceeding 
from  tlie  microspore,  while  the  Marsileaceae  and  Selaginelleae  produce  their  anthero- 
zoids wthin  the  microspore  itself;  but  in  the  latter  only  after  a  fcw-ccllcd  mass  of 
tissue  has  been  formed  in  it  which  must  be  considered  as  a  rudimentary  prothallium 
(Millardet). 

The  Asexual  Generaiim  which  produces  Spores  arises  from  the  oospore 
or  fertilised  oosphere  in  the  archegonium.  In  Ferns,  Equisetacese,  and  Rhizo- 
carpcae,  its  earliest  divisions,  the  rudiments  of  the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  and  ilie 
apex  of  the  stem,  can  be  recognised,  while  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  outgrowth  of 
its  tissue,  called  the  Foot,  commences  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  ventral  part  of  the  arche- 
gonium, and  draws  from  the  prothallium  the  first  nourishment  for  the  young  pi 
The  ventral  pan  of  the  archegonium  at  first  grows  vigorously  (except 
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h  the  Sclagincllecc),  enveloping  the  embryo,  umil  ihis  latter  finally  protrudes  free, 
Wving,  however,  for  some  time,  the  foot  still  attached  to  it  as  a  nutritive  organ. 
This  process  offers  an  unquestionable  analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  calyptra 
of  the  Muscineie.  >\'hile,  however,  the  spore-producing  generation  of  the  Mus- 
cineae  remains  a  mere  appendage  of  the  sexual  plant,  appearing,  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  its  fruit,  the  corresponding  generation  of  Vascular  Cn'ptogams  developes, 
on  the  contrary,  into  a  conspicuous,  highly  organised,  independent  plant,  which 
frees  itself  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  prothallium,  and  obtains  its  own 
nourishment.  It  is  this  asexual  generation  which  is  called,  in  ordinary  language, 
simply  the  Fern,  Equisetum,  &c.;  it  always  consists  of  a  leafy  stem,  usually  pro- 
dudng  a  number  of  true  roots  ;  roots  may,  however,  occasionally  be  entirely 
absent,  as  in  some  species  of  Hymenophyllum,  and  in  Psilotum  and  Salvinia. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  Ferns,  Equisetaccse,  and  (especially  the  extinct) 
Lycopodiaceas,  the  spore-producing  generation  attains  great  dimensions  with  an 
unlimited  term  of  life;  only  a  few  species  are  (like  Salvinia)  annual. 

The  Leaves  are  cither  simple,  unsegmented,  or  variously  branched  (Ferns, 
OphioglossaceEc).  There  docs  not,  however,  occur  so  great  a  variety  in  the  forms 
assumed  by  the  leaves  in  the  same  plant  due  to  metamorphosis  as  in  Phanerogams. 

The  J?oo/i  usually  arise  in  acropetal  succession  on  the  stem  (or  on  the  leaf- 
stalk in  some  Ferns),  and  branch  monopodially  or  dichotomously ;  they  always 
remain  nearly  uniform  in  size,  the  first  root  never  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a 
tap-root,  as  in  many  Phanerogams. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Systems  of  Tissue  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
for  the  first  time  in  this  group  of  plants.  The  epidermis,  fundamental  tissue,  and 
fibro-vascnlar  bundles  are  always  clearly  distinct,  and  are  composed  of  cells  of 
various  forms.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed ;  their  phloem  usually  sur- 
rounds the  xylcm  of  each  separate  bundle  like  a  sheath. 

The  Branching  0/  the  Stem  is  very  different  in  the  different  classes  of 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter;  it  may  be  remarked  here 
that  axillary  branching  probably  does  not  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  terra 
is  applied  to  Phanerogams. 

Tlie  Production  of  the  Sporangia  is,  in  most  cases,  evidently  a  function  of  tlie 
IcaNXs;  in  a  few  cases  (as  Pilularia)  this  mode  of  origin  is,  however,  siill  doubtful. 
In  their  form  and  mode  of  envelopment  by  neighbouring  organs  the  sporangia  show 
considerable  differences;  but  within  each  class  their  characters  are  very  constant. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  the  sporangium  of  Vascular 
Crj'ptogams  is  equivalent,  from  a  physiological  but  not  from  a  morphological  point 
of  \'icw,  to  the  sporogonium  of  Mosses.  This  latter  forms  by  itself  the  whole  of  the 
asexual  generation  of  Mosses ;  while  the  sporangium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  is  a 
relatively  small  outgrowth  of  a  foliar  structure  of  the  asexual  generation  which 
consists  of  stem,  leaf,  and  root.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  is  also  different  from  that  in  the  Mu5cine:e,  though  the  spores  themselves 
are  produced  in  the  mother-cells  in  a  manner  more  like  that  which  occurs  in 
Musdncse.  The  spore-mother-cells  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  also  become  isolated 
from  their  combination  into  a  tissue,  and  divide  into  four  spores,  an  indication  of 
a  division   into  two  generally  preceding  that  into  four.     The  distinction  l>etween 
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macmspores  and  microspores  in  the  Lyco|x>diacc3e  and  Rhixocarpeae  is  manifesied 
only  after  the  division  into  four  of  the  mather-ccUs,  whicb  were  previously  alike 
in  the  case  of  boUi  kinds  of  spores. 

Vascular  Cryplogams  form  a  group  connected  with  one  another  by  very 
obvious  bonds  of  relationship,  but  may  be  divided  into  five  parallel  and  diverging 
series  or  classes.  In  the  formaiion  of  a  prothallium  the  Ferns  and  Equisctaoca? 
show  a  marked  affinity  with  the  lowest  stages  of  development  of  the  MusciDeae. 
The  Rhizocarpeae  and  Lycopodiacea?  diverge  in  this  respect  greatly  from  these 
classes,  and  in  their  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  fonn  a  transition  to  Phane- 
rogams,— from  Spore-plants  to  Seed-plants,  as  will  be  shown  when  treating  of  the-^ 
general  characteristics  of  the  latter. 

The  proof  that  what  is  termed  the  Moss-fhiit,  L  t.  the  sporogonium,  is,  from  its 
position  in  tlie  alternation  of  generations,  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  leafy  and  rooting 
spore-prod\icing  plant  of  Vascular  Cqptoganis,  was  brought  forward  by  Hofmcistcr 
as  long  ago  as  1851  (Verglcichende  Untersuchungen,  p.  159').  In  connexion  with  the 
rebtionships  pointed  out  by  him  between  the  Lycopodiaceae  and  Conifenc,  this  diseoverr 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  results  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  domain  of  mor- 
phology and  classification.  The  researches  of  Pringsheim  and  Hanstein  on  the  demelop- 
ment  of  Rhizoearps,  carried  out  with  great  acuteness  and  deep  penetration,  those  of 
Nagcli  and  Leitgeb  on  the  roots  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  of  Cramer  on  the  apicxl 
growih  of  the  stem  of  Equisetacear  and  I-ycopodiacesc  (with  which  the  more  recent 
labours  of  Rees  made  under  Nagcli's  superintendence  agree),  have  not  only  contribute*! 
to  n  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  group  of  plants,  but  have  especially  cleare<l  up  the 
fundamental  morphological  facts.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
our  knowledge  of  the  alternation  of  generations  has  been  enriched  liy  Miltaniet*^ 
discovery  of  the  male  prothallium  in  Selaginella;  and  the  labours  of  MilUrdet,  Stras- 
burger,  and  Kny  have  resulted  in  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organs  and  of  tlie  process  of  fertilisation  itself  in  its  details. 

The  following  systematic  review  will  serve  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  group. 

of  Vascular  Cryptogams: — 

The  sexual  generation  is  developed  from  the  spore,  and  is  a  thalloid  structure  of. 
small  size;  the  archegonia  have  their  ventral  part  imbedded  in  this  prothallium;  the 
anthero7.oids  are  spirally-coiled  threads,  generally  furnished  with  a  numt>er  of  cilia  at 
t)ieir  anterior  pointed  end.  The  asexual  generation,  re^iulting  from  the  fertilisation  of 
the  oosphere  in  the  archegonium,  produces  the  siM>res,  and  is  differentiated  into  stem, 
leaves,  and  roots.  The  branching  of  the  stem  is  not  axillary ;  its  tissue  is  differentiated 
into  epidermis,  fimdamental  tissue,  and  closed  fibro -vascular  btmdlcs;  the  sporangia  are 
products  of  the  leaves;  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  arise  from  a  central  cell  or  from 
a  mass  of  sporangial  tissue,  and  form  the  spores  by  division  into  fours  after  previously 
showing  a  tendency  toNvards  bipartition. 


I.    iBovporoua  Vuoolar  Chrptogams. 


Only  one  kind  of  spore  is  produced ;  the  prothallium  vegetates  for  a  considerable 
time  independently  of  the  spore,  and  produces  antheridia  and  archegonia. 


*  [On  the  Gennination,  Development,  mnd  Fracdftcation  of  the  Higher  Cr}-ptogaBua.  a.nti  on 
Ihc  Fructification  of  tlic  Conifcnr,  by  W.  Hofinci&ter;  tnuiskted  by  F.  Currcy;  Rny  Soc.  186/. 
P  434] 
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(i)  Fiiices  or  Fenu.  Prothallium  above-ground,  green,  monoecious;  branching  of 
the  stem  probably  at  first  dichotomous ;  exogenous  adventitious  buds  formed  on 
the  leaves;  the  sporangia  are  trichomes  of  the  leaves,  which  are  stalked,  usually 
large  and  branched,  and  are  characterised  by  the  long  continuance  of  their 
apical  growth. 

(a)  Equisetaeea,  ProthaUium  above-ground,  green,  monoecious  or  dioecious; 
branching  of  the  stem  exclusively  by  endogenous  verticiUate  lateral  buds ; 
leaves  very  simple,  vertlcillate,  forming  sheaths;  the  sporangia  are  produced 
in  groups  on  the  margin  of  metamorphosed  leaves,  and  constitute  a  terminal 
fructification. 

(3)  Opbiogiossacea.  Prothallium  underground  in  the  two  known  cases,  not  green, 
monoecious;  the  stem  has  apparently  no  provision  for  branching;  the  leaves 
have  a  stalked  lamina  and  a  sheathing  base ;  the  sporangia  are  produced  on  a 
branch  of  the  leaf,  and  constitute  a  spike  or  panicle. 

n.    HeterosporouB  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

Macrospores  and  microspores  are  produced;  the  macrospore  produces  the  female 
f^^XitbaUium  and  nourishes  it,  the  prothallium  never  becoming  independent ;  the  micro- 
^P^jres  produce  a  rudimentary  prothallium  which  does  not  become  free,  and  in  which 
*^*«  antherozoids  are  formed. 

(4)  Rbhiocarpea.  The  female  prothallium  protrudes  from  the  cavity  of  the  spore, 
and  remains  attached  by  its  lower  side  to  the  macrospore;  its  size  is  less 
than  that  of  the  spore;  the  sporangia  are  produced  in  numbers  in  the  interior 
of  hollow  receptacles  (sporocarps),  and  produce  either  a  single  macrospore  or 
a  number  of  microspores ;  the  sporocarps  are  appendages  of  the  leaves. 

(5)  Lyeopodiacea,  Macrospores  are  known  to  occur  only  in  two  sections,  the 
Selaginelteae  and  Isoetese ;  the  prothallium  in  these  cases  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
macrospore,  and  only  the  part  which  bears  the  archegonia  protrudes;  the 
terminal  branching  of  the  stem  is  dichotomous,  or  there  is  no  provision  for 
branching  (Isoetes);  the  sporangia  are  produced  singly  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  leaves  near  their  base ;  the  macrosporangia  produce  a  few  macrospores,  the 
microsporangia  a  large  number  of  microspores. 
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CLASS  M 


FERNS^ 


7%e  Sexud/  Gtfieraiion  or  Proihallium  is  a  ihalloiil  siruciure  containing  chlo- 
rophyll  and   obtaining   its   nourishment  independently  ;    its  developnoenl  preseni 
striking   resemblances  to  that  of  the  simpler   Hepaticai,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  to  the  formation  of  the  pro-embryo  of  some  Mosses.     It  produces  simple 
tubular  unarlicula'.cd  root-hairs,  and  finally  andieridia  and  archegonia.     Its  develop- 
ment and  the  duration  of.  its  life  may  embrace  a  considerable  space  of  lime,  espe- 
cially when  the  archegonia  arc  not  fertilised. 

When  the  si)0res  germinate,  which  usually  does  not  take  place  till  a  con- 
siderable time  after  dissemination  (but  in  Osmunda  after  only  a  few  days)  the  cuti- 
cularised  exospore,  generally  provided  with  ridges,  bosses,  spines,  or  grannhitions, 
splits  along  its  edges ;  the  endospore,  which  now  protrudes  and  is  not  unfrequenily 
already  divided  by  septa,  produces  the  prothallium,  cither  immediately*  as  in  Os- 
munda, or  after  the  preliminary  formation  of  a  filamentous  pro-embryo,  which  pre- 
sents in  Hymenophyllacea;  certain  rcsc-mblances  to  that  of  the  Andrea^aceas  and 
of  Tetraphis  among  Mosses.  The  development  of  the  prothallium  has  been  more 
exactly  investigated  only  in  the  H)menophyllaceze,  tlie  Polypodiacese,  and  also 
in  Osmunda  and  Aneimia  ;  and  the  considerable  differences  which  have  thus  been 
established  necessitate  separate  descripdons. 

In  the  Hymenophyllace^B  the  contents  of  the  spore  are  divided,  even  before 
germination,  into  three  cells  meeting  in  ilie  centre ;  in  some  species  of  Trichomanes 
small  cells  are  cut  off  at  three  points  of  the  circumference,  while  a  large  central 


*  H.  von  Mohl,  Ucbcr  den  Bau  des  Slammcs  tier  Banmfnmc  (Vcrro.  Schriftcn.  p.  lo8). — Hof- 
meister,  Ueber  Kntwickclung  und  Bau  der  Vcgelationsorguie  der  Fame  (.AbtuimUungen  dcr  kitnU^I. 
S'.chs.  Gcsells.  dcr  Wissen.  1857,  vol,  V).— iJitto,  Ucbcr  die  Vcrzwciguiig  dcr  Fame  (Jahrb.  fiii 
wisscn.  Bot.  vol  111,  p.  378).— MeUenius.  Filices  Hort.  Boi.  Lipsiciisis  iLeip/Jg  1856). — Ditto.  Uebn 
die  Hymcnophyllflcecn  (Abhandiungcfi  der  konigl.  Sachs.  Gcs.  dcr  Wisicii.  1864.  vol.  VIII.— WigamU 
Botanischc  Untcrsuchurnjcn  (Braunscliweig  1854). — [On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fiuc- 
tification  of  the  Higher  Cryplogamia.  &c.  Kay  Society.  1862,  pp.  1J8-366.] — Dipi^I,  Ucbcr  den 
Bau  dcr  Kibrovasal&lriinge  in  the  Bcrichte  deutsclicr  Nolurforscher  u.  Aerzte  in  Giessen.  1865, 
p.  14 J. — Rees.  Kntwickelung  d^  Polypodia ceensjxirangiums  ^Jahrb.  ffir  wissen.  Bot.  1866,  rol.  V. 
p.  5).— Slrasburgcr.  Bcfruchtung  der  Kanikrtinlcr  (Jahrb.  filr  wisscn.  Bot.  1869,  vol.  VII.  p.  390). 
— Kny,  Ucbcr  Entwickclung  dcs  rrothalliums  und  der  Geschlecht»organe,  in  the  Silmngsbcrichtc 
der  Gesclhchaft  naturforschcndcr  Frcunde  in  Berlin,  Jan.  ai  and  Nov.  17,  1S68. — Kny.  Ucbcr  Bau 
und  Entwickclung  des  Famantheridiums  (Monalsberichte  dcr  kais,  Akad.  dcr  Wisscn.  Berlin, 
May  1869), —  Kny,  Bcilrigc  /ur  Enlwickeluugsgesuhichlc  der  Famkrhuter  Jahrb.  fur  wi5»n.  Bol. 
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•rel!  remains  undivided.  The  cells  devclope  into  germinating  filaments,  bursting  the 
cxospore  in  three  directions  ;  these  filaments  then  grow  at  iheir  apex,  and  become 
fiegrrcnted  by  sepia;  only  one  of  them  however  generally  attains  a  more  decided 
;  development,  the  others  soon  assuming  the  form  of  hairs,-  In  Hymenophyiium  tuH' 
bridgcme  llie  former  frequently  dcvelopes  finally  into  a  cellular  plate;  but  in  other 
species  it  forms  a  much-branched  conferva-like  protonema.  on  which  flat  prothallia 
a  to  6  lines  in  length  and  ^  to  i|  in  breadth  are  formed  as  lateral  shoots.  Each  cell 
of  the  filament  may  give  rise  to  a  branch  which  is  given  off  behind  the  antenor 
septum,  and  is  at  once  separated  by  another  septum.  Some  of  these  branches 
concinue  to  grow  like  the  mother-shoot  indefinitely,  others  end  in  becoming  hairs; 
a  larger  number  are  transformed  into  fiat  prothallia,  but  most  devclope  into 
root-hairs.  Here  and  there  the  rudiment  of  a  filamentous  branch  becomes  con- 
verted into  an  anthcridium.  or  even  into  an  archegonium.  At  the  apex  of  the 
flat  prothallia  spherical  cells  arise  in  Trichomanes  incisum  on  marginal  flask-shaped 
cells :  these  must  probably  be  considered  as  organs  of  propagation  ;  but  the  mar- 
ginal cells  of  the  fiat  prothallia  may  devclope  into  root-hairs  and  new  protonemal 
filaments,  and  also  into  new  fiat  shoots.  The  root-hairs  are  mostly  short,  with 
brown  walls,  and  produce  at  their  end  lobed  attachlng-discs  or  branching  tubes. 

In  the  Poiypodiacea;  and  SchizaeaceiB  the  endospore  dcvelopes  into  a  short 
articulated  filamentous  pro-embryo,  at  the  end  of  which,  even  at  an  early  stage,  a 
more  ou  less  considerable  increase  in  breadth  takes  place ;  a  plate  of  tissue  is  thus 
formed  consisting  at  first  of  only  one  layer,  which  soon  assumes  a  broadly  cordate 
or  even  reniform  shape,  and  has  its  growing  apex  nilualed  in  an  anterior  depression. 
Its  apical  cell  forms  two  rows  of  segments  right  and  left,  by  walls  which  arc  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  and  from  their  further  divisions  the  flat  tissue  is  produced. 
The  power  of  rejuvenescence  of  the  apical  cell  is,  however,  limited ;  it  ends  in  the 
formalioD  of  a  septum  by  which  a  new  apical  cell  is  formed,  which  then  divides 
by  longitudinal  walls,  and  thus  forms  a  row  of  apical  celts  lying  side  by  side 
which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  depression  of  the  prothallium-disc,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  thallus  of  Pellia.  The  root-hairs  arc  all  lateral  structures, 
springing  in  large  numbers  from  the  under-side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  pro- 
thallium ;  among  them  are  the  anihcridia,  which  in  this  case  arc  only  rarely  mar- 
ginal. The  archegonia  are  also  produced  on  the  under-side,  but  on  a  cushion 
behind  the  anterior  depression  formed  of  several  layers;  in  Ceratopteris  several 
g  cushions  are  formed  bearing  archegonia. 

^^m  Osmunda  (examined  minutely  by  Kny,  and  compared  with  (he  preceding,  /.  f.) 
Undistinguished  in  the  first  place  from  the  Polypodiaceae  and  Schizaeacea;  by  the 
absence  of  the  pro-embryo.  The  endospore  undergoes  divisions  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  germination,  which  form  a  plate  of  tissue  of  which  a  posterior  cell 
is  converted,  as  in  Equisetacc:e,  into  the  first  root-hair.  The  succeeding  root-hairs 
arise  from  marginal  cells  and  on  tlie  luider-side  of  superficial  cells  of  the  prothallium, 
the  apical  growth  of  which  follows  a  similar  course  to  that  of  Polypodiacea?.  The 
mid-rib  consisting  of  several  layers  is  characteristic  of  Osmunda,  penetrating  the 
ribbon-like  prothallium  from  the  posterior  end  to  the  apex,  and  producing  a  large 
number  of  archegonia  on  both  sides.  The  antheridia  spring  partly  from  the  margin, 
tly  from  the  lower  surface  with  the  exception  of  the  mid-rib. 


Like  mimy  ihalloid  Hcpatica:,  the  prothallia  of  Ferns  also  produce  advcntitio 
shoola  from  single  marginal  cells ;  lliis  happens  with  especial  profusion  in  Osmundi 
where  the  adventitious  shoots  become  detached,  and  play  the  pari  of  vegetaii 
organs  of  rejiroduction. 

The  proiliallia  show  a  tendency  to  be  dioecious,  which  is  manifested  in  th 
fact  that  all  ihe  spores  from  a  sporangium  sometimes  produce  prothallia  bearini 
aniheridia  only  (as  in  Osmumht  fygalis) ;  while  in  other  cases  the  archegon 
appear  later  and  in  smaller  numbers,  and  arc  ftrliliscd  by  tlic  antheridia  of  younge 
prolliallia. 

The  Anihtridia  are,  speaking  morphologically,  irichomes ;  they  arc  produced 
the  same  manner  as  the  root-hairs,  as  outgrowths  of  the  marginal  or  superficial  oel 
of  the  prothallia;  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae  ihey  are  also  produced  on  the  protonema 
filaments.  The  projection  is  usually  separated  from  the  mothcr-cfll  by  a  soptu 
and  swells  up  spherically  at  once  or  after  llie  formation  of  a  pedicel.  In  son* 
cases  the  motlier-cells  of  the  antherozoids  are  formed  at  once  in  this  globular  cell 
but  it  usually  undergoes  still  further  divisions',  in  consequence  of  which  the  wall 
the  antlieridium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  surrounding  the  central  cell.  Thi 
cells  of  this  wall  form  grains  of  chlorophyll  on  their  inner  face,  while  the  central  c 
of  the  anihcridium  divides  further  into  the  mother-cells  of  the  aniherozoids,  whicl^ 
however,  are  not  numerous.  The  dehiscence  of  the  rij>e  anthcridium  is  the  con 
sequence  of  a  rapid  absorption  of  waier  in  the  parietal  cells,  which  swell  up.violend 
and  compress  the  contents  of  the  central  cell  till  the  aniheridium  is  ruptured  at  thi 
apex.  The  antherozoid-cells  thus  escape,  and  out  of  each  of  them  is  set  free 
anthcrozoid  coiled  spirally  three  or  four  times.  The  finer  anterior  end  of  eac 
antherozoid  is  provided  witli  a  number  of  cilia;  the  tliicker  postenor  end  ofte 
drags  with  it  a  vesicle  furnished  with  colourless  granules,  which  subsequently  falls  o 
and  remains  at  rest,  while  the  filament  alone  continues  in  motion.  Strasburger  sta' 
Uiat  this  vesicle  is  formed  from  a  central  part  of  the  contents  of  the  inother-cel 
the  parietal  protoplasm  of  which  forms  the  filament  and  its  cilia.  The  vesicle  i 
licncc  properly  not  a  i>art  of  the  antherozoid  ;  it  is  only  altaclied  to  it,  and  sweli 
up  strongly  in  water  by  endosmose,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  253. 

The  Archegonium  arises  from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the  proihallium,  whic 
is  at  first  only  slightly  arched  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  upper  surfaa 
The  lower  of  the  cells  ilius  formed  is  the  central  cell  of  die  archegonium ;  the  uppe 


'  These  divisions  take  place  in  a  ver)'  remarkable  manneri  In  the  hemispherical  mo(hcr<eIl 
the  anthtruliuin  of^riWmjti  AiWd,  an  arclml  wall  arises,  by  which  it  is  divtdctl  uito  xn  inner  hcml 
fephcrical  cell,  and  an  outer  one  wliich  covers  the  former  like  a  bcU ;  the  latter  is  then  split  up  bjr 
traiuver&e  annular  wall  into  on  upper  lid-Hkc  and  a  lower  huUow  cylindrical  ccIL  The  aomc  tbiaj 
occurs  in  Centopteris;  iu  other  ca^es.  as  la  Aipltnium  aJatum,  a  funnel-shaped  wall  is  formed  i 
the  hemUpherical  mother-cell  of  the  anthetidium.  and  with  the  end  of  the  funnel  above  the  wi 
of  the  motber-ccll ;  the  up\yct  part  of  this  is  cut  uff  Uy  a  level  septum  as  a  covering  cell;  twi 
or  even  three,  Tunnel-shaped  walU  may  be  foraml  in  succession,  su  Ukil  the  parietal  layer  of 
ahlheridium  consists  of  two  or  three  superposed  funnel-shaped  cells  and  a  covering  cell  (as 
I'*E-  ^3V  The  mode  of  fonn.itmn  of  ttir  anlhcridium-wnll  is  quite  different  in  <^smunda,  where 
Qon&ist%  below  of  luo  ur  three  cells.  U|>on  whicli  test  scvcial  of  the  uy\Kf  cells  which  result  fiofl 
the  division  of  the  tiiginAtic  cell  ^l^ny,  /,  r.). 
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md  Otifer  one  produces  by  furilu'r  divibions  the  neck,  which,  when  mature,  con-sisls 
of  four  rows  of  cells  meeiing  in  its  axis.  A  layer  of  cells  is  formed  by  division  of  ihe 
cells  surroundin)^  the  central  cell,  corresponding  to  Uiat  of  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
pari  of  the  archcgonium  of  MuscineK.  The  further  changes  which  take  place 
*'iihin  ilie  central  cell,  and  the  formation  of  ihe  canal  of  the  nock,  are  described  by 


//  ihe  nnih<-nx(oi<ls  ilrMdy  iiwiurc  j   /// the  *ni>tcnilluin  t<ani,  l^€■  pantifti  cell*  ircarlv  ^•dIIco  radtillT.  the 
WMbrtnooula  iwMllj'  e»t:Jit>c<i  ;    j>   ttrultiAlUum,  n   tuiLbeniUum,  j  aulheruAiitl,  h  titu  «r»LU«  cimtAitiini;    uarch- 

irasbinger  and  Kny  in  the  works  already  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  my  earlier 
observations;  so  thai  the  drawing,  Fig.  255,  given  in  my  first  edition,  can  be  re- 
tained ;  il  is  completed  by  Fig.  254,  borrowed  from  Strasburgcr,  which  represents 
a  younger  condition  of  development.     The  contents  of  the  central  cell  are  divided 


FlC  ■54.-~YoM|t  afcbcKtmi«  of  Pieru  nrrulatM  (after  SuMbor|{fl't  i  *  tb«  oo«|>lMr«,  A  A  the  iwcli,  •  tlie  cuul-ccU, 

Uo  two  unetjual  portions ;  the  larger  and  lower  one  (Fig.  354,  A^  r)  is  at  first 
broad,  almost  discoid,  and  afterwards  becomes  round  ;  it  is  the  oosphcre.  The 
otlicr  portion  (4).  which  is  at  first  smaller,  grows  in  between  the  four  rows  of  cells 
of  the  neck,  forcing  them  apart ;  it  thus  forms  a  canal  filled  with  mucilaginous 
prutopUsni,  in  which  a  row  of  nuclei  arises,  but  wittiuut  the  corresponding  cell- 
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divisions  taking  place.  The  substance  of  this  Cfimi/-<c//,  as  it  is  lenncil,  w 
completely  converted  into  mucilage,  swells  and  forces  the  apical  cells  of  the  necV 
apart,  escapes,  and  remains  collected  before  the  opening  of  the  neck.  The  anihero- 
zoids  are  retained  by  this  mucilage  and  collect  in  large  numbers  before  the  archego- 
nium ;  a  number  force  themselves  into  the  canal  of  the  neck,  often  finally  stof^ing 
it  up ;  a  few  reach  the  oosphere,  force  themselves  into  and  disappear  in  it.  The 
entrance  takes  place  at  a  lighter  spot  of  the  oosphere  facing  the  neck,  which  is 
termed  the  Receptive  Spot*  (compare  tUe  oogonia  of  Algae).  After  fenilisatioo  the 
neck  closes.  ■ 

77te  Ast-xual  Generation   or  Fern   (as  it  is    ^lopularly   termed)    is   developed  ^ 
from  the  oospore  or  feriilised  eosphcre  of  the   archcgonium.     At  ftrsl  the  sur- 


VtO,n^—Kn\w^ttK\)»r>tA<iUmtMm  (*.t^i/.-iti-f*.r«#ri:t{Xtaa);    At  B.C.  £  In  lonipihiilltis]  ofrtlcat  tcciioB.    fl  In 
IrauiUlU  Ai>tic«l  Mxilon  ;    A,  ft,  c  t>rf.-rc,  ti  >n«r  fcrtJlMUMii    Awck  nT  ihc  ■nhefwliiin.  4I  niMt  nf  MUMJlNfcc 

rounding  tissue  of  llie  prothallium  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  oospore,  so] 
that  this  latter  remains  for  some  lime  enclosed  in  a  protuberance  springing  from 
the  under  surface,  until  the  first  leaf  and  root  break  tiirough.  The  first  processes  | 
of  division  of  the  oospore  are,  as  Hofmeister  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Pteris  aquilina^ 
and  Axpidium  Fiiix-mas,  not  entirely  alike  in  different  species.  It  is  certain  that] 
the  first  division-wall  of  the  oospore  is  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
prothallium,  and  inclined  to  it  obliquely;  as  shown  in  Fig.  255.  £t  its  inclination 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium.     It  is  also  certain  that  eaci 


'  Stiasborgcr  slates  that  the  act  of  fertilisation  may  be  obsencd  especially  dearly  in  C««- 
loptcns;  the  forcible  entrance  of  the  anlhcrozoids  as  far  as  the  oosphcie  Iiad  previously  be«n  seen] 
by  Hofmcislcr. 
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(if  the  hvo  daughler-cells  is  at  once  divided  again  by  transverse  septa,  so  that  the 
!tf;nnented  oospore  or  embn'O  now  consists  of  four  cells  placed  as  quadrants  of  a 
sphere,  and  which  are  bisected  by  a  longitudinal  section.  In  Fig.  256  these  first 
transverse  divisions  are  indicated  by  tliicker  lines,  the  embryo  being  seen  in  longi- 
tudinal section.     The  explanation  of  the  figure  points  out  the  interpretation  which 


sw 


Fig.  3^.—Vcrtiijti  IrtuiittuJItiAl  kcction  orihc  embryo  oi  fiUrit  a^uttttt*  (oAor  Huruici«tci,  HmwickcluiiK  iiikI 
%mt  Aa  Vece'-''i'""''^'»'-'"'  <!«■'  Fame.  11.607' '  'h«  tWcfccr  U»c*  vrcscEttotu  of  the  3r»t  thrc«  <UvMon-w«lb  by 
vhKh  the  cti  ■  -  no  foiir  ccIIk.     The  lower  ,inid1«r  r-:V,  fttrnit.  4ccoi<li»ir  u>  Hi^fWcmti-,  Ihclcif  *nl 

Ihr  Ape*  of  r  II  iJie  I  iwcv  pttUertcir  cell  u  prudtKi-il  the  Tnut.  /w  liein^  Itx  aptL^I  evil  an<l  i/M  Its 

font<4pL,     In  .  •  I  /i»fomieil  from  ibc  two  upt^cr  of  tbc  fint  foarcsUk.    In  ^Itfudur'i  /-i/u-mo^,  tbc 

mmM  auUiOT  iutu*  ibAt  iUum  procwm  dlvwgv  sUll  Amber  fVocn  ibOM  la  ihe  RbUocaiph 


nofraeister  gives  to  the  first  four  cells  of  Plcris  aquitina,  which  the  reader  may 
compare  with  the  corresponding  development  of  Salvinia  and  Marsilea;  but  it  must 
*iot  be  forgotten  tliat  die  embryo  of  the  Fern  lies,  so  to  speak,  on  its  back.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  go  into  a  more  minute  description,  it  is 

■still  necessary  at  least  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the  embryo  of  Ferns 

*nd  that  of  lUiizocarps. 


llimuiiri  Ibc  pn.(lulltiiiu  ^  Ami  the  yotinif  Fern  f- i 
not-lMlrh  <•  arcbcjcnnu  oT  lti«  pnCMllltim.  *  the  Ant  leaf. 
Iliw  ftnt  root  of  th«  yyan^  pUm  (Xftboui  lof- 


rir.-  i-Ji—AJi»Mum  Cafilhii'Ve*ttrii:  the  p*<i' 
Uuilluui  //  »«o  from  bdow  wilb  ibe  jftung  I^ern 
attached  W  it  ;  *  liv  firel  leaf:  w*  n/'  Us  fir«1  n\A 
Mcoodroou;  AroM-tMlnvrtbcprotbalJlutalXaboul 


If  we  neglect  for  the  moment  the  points  which  arc  still  doubtful  in  the  signi- 

^cance  of  each  of  the  first  four  cells  of  the  embr>'o,  it  is  certain  that  one  of  them 

"Vhich  is  inferior'  and  posterior  becomes  the  mother-cell  of  the  first  root,  and  that 

the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  lies  immediately  in  front  of  and  above  the  base  of  the  leaf. 


'  The  tcrma  fostcfior,  anterior,  superior,  inferior,  refer  also  to  the  piolhallium,  the  apcv  of 
Irhichii  tvmcd  in  front,  and  its  nichegonia-l}earuic  surface  downwards. 


ami  thai  the  upjier  part  of  ihc  embryo  between  the  apex  of  the  stem  and  the  base™ 
of  the  root  becomes  transfonncd  into  a  special  organ,  the  Foot,  by  which  the  young  ■ 
plant  attaches  itself  to  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium,  in  order  to  dra\r  nourishment 
from  it,  while  the  first  roots  and  leaves  are  being  put  out.     This  Toot  or  apparatus  M 
for  obtaining  nourishment,  which  I  consider  a  lateral  structure,  is  called  by  Hofmeister  ■ 
the  first  axis  of  growth,  or  primary  axis  of  the  Fern ;  the  leaf-bearing  axis  arises  upon 
it  as  a  lateral  shoot.     But  on  this  {^>oint  also  I  consider,  in  opposition  to  the  views  M 
of  this  distinguished  morphologist,  ihat  the  analogy  with  the  processes  described  by  V 
Pringsheim  In  Salvinia  must  not  be  tost  sight  of;  I  must  refer  to  ilie  description  of 
the  origin  of  the  embryo  in  the  archegonium  given  under  the  RhizocarjjeEe. 

The  first  parts  of  the  stem  and  the  roots  and  leaves,  which  arc  now  developed 
in  succession  from  the  embrjo,  are  very  small,  and  remain  so  ;  those  which  arfr 
formed  later  are  gradually  larger.  The  leaves  become  constantly  more  complex  in 
form,  and  the  structure  of  the  stem  more  intricate  as  the  new  additions  to  it  increase 
in  diameter.  The  fu-st  parts  of  the  stem,  like  the  first  leaf-stalks,  contain  each  only 
one  axini  fibro-vascular  bundle  ;  the  later  ones  a  larger  number.  In  this  manner  tl»e 
Fern  continues  to  gain  strength,  not  by  subsequent  increase  of  size  of  the  embryonic 
structures,  but  by  each  successive  part  attaining  a  more  considerable  size  and 
development  than  the  preceding  ones ;  until  at  length  a  kind  of  stationary  con*  ^ 
dition  is  arrived  at  in  which  the  newly-formed  organs  arc  nearly  similar  to  the  I 
preceding  ones.  The  following  observations  refer  especially  to  this  mature 
condition  of  Ferns.  _ 

The  mature  Fern  is.  in  some  Hymenophyllacese,  a  small  delicate  plants  not  ■ 
much  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  larger  Muscinea; ;    in  other  sections  the  fully 
grown  plants  attain  the  size  of  considerable  shrubs ;   some  species,  natives  of  the  ^ 
Tropics  and  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  assimie  even  a  palm-like  habit,  and  are  fl 
called  Tree-ferns.     The  stem  creeps  on  or  beneath  the  ground  (as  in  PolyiKidium 
and  Pleris  a'juiima)^  or  climbs  up  rocks  and  stems;  in  some  it  ascends  obliquely 
{e,g,  Aspidium  Fiiix-mas)  \   in  Tree-ferns  it  rises  up  vertically  in  the  form  of  a 
column.     The  roots  arc  usually  very  numerous;  in  Tree-ferns  (he  stem  is  often 
entirely  covered  by  a  dense  mantle  of  them.      They  arise  on  the  stem  in  acro- 
pclal  succession  ;  sometimes  close  to  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem  (as  in  Pfms 
a^uih'na).     WTien  the  intcrnodes  remain  ver>'  short,  and  the  stem  is  entirely  covered 
witli  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  roots  arise,  as  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  from  tlie  leaf- 
stalks.   In  many  H)-mcnophylIacea;  which  have  no  true  roots,  branches  of  the  stem 
assume  a  root-like  structure.     In  creeping  and  climbing  species  the  leaves  are  sepa- 
rated by  distinct   intcrnodes  which  are  sometimes  very  long ;  in  thick^  ascending, 
and  vertical  stems,  the  intcrnodes  are  usually  undeveloped,  and  the  leaves  so  crowded 
that  no  free  portion  of  the  stem  remains  uncovered,  or  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
one.     The  leaves  of  Ferns  are  usually  characterised  by  a  circinate  vernation,  and 
they  only  unrol  in  the  last  stage  of  their  growth ;  the  mid-rib  and  the  lateral  veins 
are  cur^'ed  from  behind  for\vards.     The  forms  of  the  leaves  are  among  the  most  « 
perfect  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  ;   they  manifest  an  enormous  variety  in  f 
their  size,  the  lamina  being  usually  deeply  lobed,  branched,  or  pinnate.     In  com- 
parison with  the  stem  and  the  slender  roots  they  arc  mostly  very  large,  and  socne- 
times  attain  extraordinary  dimensions^  even  a  length  of  from  lo  to  ao  feel  (as  in 


I 
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P/cris  aifuilma,  Cilioiium,  and  Angiopteris).     They  are  always  stalked,  and  contunie 

ihcir  p;ro\vih  at  ihe  apex  for  a  long  time;  the  leaf-stalks  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  lamina  are  often  t:ornplcLL'ty  unfolded  >vhilc  the  apex  is  still  growing  (as  in 
feiihrolepis).  This  apical  growth  is  not  unfrcquently  interrupted  periodically  (vide 
h/ra)  \  in  Lygodium  the  leaf-stalk  or  the  rachts  even  resembles  a  twining  stem 
•owing  for  a  long  perioti,  the  pinnse  presenting  the  appearance  of  leaves.  The 
amount  of  metamorphosis  of  the  leaves  is,  notwithstanding,  very  inconsiderable ; 
on  the  same  plant  tlie  same  forms  of  leaves,  mostly  foliage-leaves,  are  constantly 
repeated  ;  scale-like  leaves  occur  on  underground  stolons  (^.  g.  in  ^iruthiopUris 
germanica),  and  in  many  cases  the  fertile  leaves  (those  which  bear  sporangia)  assume 
special  forms.  Such  differences  as  occur  in  most  Phanerogams  are  not  found  in 
the  development  of  the  leaves  of  one  plant ;  Plaiyctriuni  atcicornt  must,  however,  be 
mentioned,  as  having  the  foliage-leaves  alternately  developed  as  broad  plates  closely 
applied  to  the  supporting  surface  and  as  long  dichotomously  branched  ribbon-shai>ed 


Vlf^  3^— /Vr^ii  .ifinliH^,  1  it»n  i>f  the  1  I'  111  »ith  Ivavm  •in<1  luiact  ofihc  l««f-*tiilkk  (reducol  dt'oui  unc-lulO  1 

/   oljter  pxrll")!  o/   thw   ktmu   U«anni{  th^   '  //   noJ   f/\  ti  ilia  dImx  »f  tlie  wcmKvt  fctf^ftCh    //:    IwtMj*   ll   lliti 

wbkli  lw»«  •Ircntly  <li<0  'ilT  tl   «nuc  (Iiii4n<.r  rr-'ii-.  \ht    lUiii  ;    '.  t  '      -l«lk 

luvMK  b*«iicaiiiir,  7(ht  yottfiu  1uifr>tr  n«vl  yciri  at  iite  ap^jor  '  1  wtlh 

h«lr»     Tbc  l«ir«t«lk  /  bcATv  n  l>u<1 //.f,  obfcli  hat  ■l«tclnpa(late--i  .•!»  arc 
rB0ls    ^11  iHv  iMfU  vbi'wn  in  the  Atn^c  »rc  undcncrottnd. 


rect  leaves.     Among  the  various  forms  of  trichomes  of  Ferns  those  termed  Pal/a 
especially  striking,  from  their  great  numbers  and  from  being  frequently  flat  ami 
leaf-like ;  the  younger  leaves  are  generally  entirely  covered  and  concealed  by  ihem. 
After  these  preliminary  particulars,  we  may  noM'  turn  lo  a  consideration  of  the 
lode  of  growth  of  the  separate  organs. 

The  gnrnjiTtg  end  0/ the  xkm  sometimes  far  outruns  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  youngest  leaves,  and  then  appears  naked,  as  in  Polypodium  vulgare^  P.  sftorodo- 
catfum^  and  other  creeping  Ferns,  as  well  as  in  PUris  aquiii/ia,  where,  according  to 
Hofraeisier,  it  frequently  attains  in  old  plants  a  length  of  several  inches  without 
bearing  leaves.  Metienius  states"  that  in  many  H^Tnenoidiyllaceaa  leafless  prolon- 
gations of  the  axis  of  this  kind  have  been  taken  for  roots.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  cs|)ecially  in  Ferns  with  an  erect  growth,  the  increase  in  length  of  the 
stem  is  much  slower,  its  apex  remaining  enclosed  in  a  leaf-bud.  The  stem  generally 
ciids  in  a  flat  a}icx  ;  sometimes,  as  iji  I'leris,  it  is  even  imbedded  in  a  funnel-shajied 


elevation  of  the  older  tissues  (Fig.  261,  E).  The  apex  of  the  sLeni  is  always  occuplet 
by  a  clearly  distinguishable  Apical  Cdi,  which  is  cither  divided  by  walls  alternately 
iDcJined,  and  then  resembles,  when  viewed  from  above,  the  Lraiisveree  section  of 
a  bicoovex  lens ;  or  it  is  a  ihree-sided  pyramid,  with  a  convex  anterior  surface 
and  three  obhque  lateral  surfaces,  which  intersect  behind.  The  outlines  of  the 
segments,  which  are  in  the  first  case  in  two,  in  the  second  case  in  three  rows,  or 
arranged  witli  more  complicated  diverg^ehces,  soon  disappear  in  consequence  of 
numerous  celJ-di\isions  and  of  the  displacement  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
masses  of  tissue  and  leaf-stalks  surrounding  the  apex.  The  apical  cell,  for  in- 
stance, of  Ptern  aqmlina^  is  wedge-shaped,  the  segments  on  the  horizontal  stem 
forming  a  right  and  a  left  row ;  the  edges  of  ihe  apical  cell  face  upwards  and 
downwards  (Fig.  260).  The  same  is  also  the  case,  according  to  Hofmeister,  in 
Niphoholus  chintmis  and  rupesfris,  Poiypo<^ium  aureum  and  punciulaium^  and  Phfy- 
cerium  aktcorne.  In  Polypodium  vulgarc  he  stales  that  it  is  sometimes  wedge-shaped.. 
sometimes  pyramidal  with  three  faces ;  the  last-nametl  form  occurs  also  in  Aspitiium 
Fih'x-mas,  Marattia  cuuia/oiia,  &c.  As  a  rule  it  may  for  the  present  be  assumed  that 


tlC»  9fiD.~Apkal  ViBW  of  thr  enJ  of  the  ktcin  o(  Prrrtt  fmttim*  ;    y  th*  ip(c«l  cell  of  tke  »tcni  \     r  ibc  Bpicat  Cc8 
of  Ihe  ytwiMK»ia  leaf;    A  A  holn  whkb  co^erihc  a|4cal  n«ion  formuicletlby  acuvhliMiortUCDC. 


creeping  stems  with  a  bilateral  development  have  a  wedge-shaped  apical  cell,  upright 
or  ascending  sterns  with  radiating  rosettes  of  leaves  one  that  is  a  ihree-sided 
pyramid. 

The  further  relationships  of  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  to  the 
origin  of  the  leaves  and  to  the  building  up  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem  itself,  are  still 
but  little  known  in  detail.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  each  leaf  results  from  a 
single  segment  only,  and  that  this  segment-cell  is  devoted  from  an  early  period  to 
the  formation  of  the  leaf^  but  it  appears  doubtful  whetlier  the  segments  alwa^'s  form 
leaves,  and  if  not  what  proportion  of  sterile  segments  precedes  one  from  which  a 
leaf  is  developed. 

The  phyllotaxis  of  Ferns  sometimes  corresponds  to  the  rectilinear  arrangement 
of  ilic  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  Thus  the  distichotis  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  Ptert's  aquiiina^  Niphobolux  rup^s/n's,  and  of  some  species  of  Polypodium,  corre- 
fiponds  to  the  biseriate  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem.  Bui  where  the 
phyllotaxis  is  complicated  and  spiral  and  the  apical  cell  a  three-sided  pyramid,  as 
occurs  in  Aipidium  FiUx-mas,  tlie  same  processes  may  take  place  as  in  those  Mosses 
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ricn  nave  ihcir  leaves  arranged  in  many  rows  with  a  triangular  apical  cell,  such 
as  Polytrichum '. 

Tlic  Tfrminal  Branching  of  the  stem  which  occurs  in  all  Ferns  Hofmeister  con- 
ifers to  be  dichotomous.  The  branches  arise  very  near  the  end  of  the  stem,  and 
at  least  at  iirat,  like  the  primary  stem,  &o  that  tlie  branching  is  a  bifurcation. 
That  the  branches  are  independent  of  the  leaves  is  inferred  by  this  writer  from  the 
f.ict  that  the  ends  of  the  stem  of  Picn's  aquiUna,  which  arc  leafless  and  often  several 
inches  lony,  regularly  fork,  "^rhesc  forks  are,  in  this  and  in  many  other  cases,  not 
axillary;  and  where,  in  other  Ferns,  they  appear  axillary,  we  must  assume,  with 
Hofmeister,  that  the  forking  has  taken  place  immediately  in  front  of  a  youngest 
leaf,  and  that  ihe  fork  which  stands  before  the  leaf  developcs  to  a  smaller^  while 
the  other  (a  prolongation  of  the  primary  stem)  does  so  to  a  greater  extent.  Thus. 
in  other  words,  the  apparent  axillar)'  branching  of  some  Ferns  must  be  considered  as 
a  consequence  of  the  sympodial  development  of  dichotomous  ramifications  which 
take  place  in  tlie  plane  of  insertion  of  the  leaves.  The  branching  at  the  end  of  the 
stem  does  not  usually  take  place  in  the  same  plane  as  the  insertion  of  the  leaf  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  the  branch  then  stands  laterally  on  the  stem  beside  the  leaf.  To 
this  class  belongs,  according  to  Mettenius's  description,  the  extra-axillary  branching 
of  those  Hymenophyllaceae  which  have  their  leaves  in  two  rows.  That  which  dis- 
tinguishes Ferns  from  Phanerogams  widi  axillary  branching,  especially  Angiosperms, 
is  the  rarity  of  terminal  branching.  Wliile  in  the  latter  every  leaf-axil,  at  least  in 
the  vegetative  region,  bears  a  bud,  even  the  apparently  axillary  branches  of  creeping 
Ferns  with  long  internodes  occur  mostly  only  at  great  distances,  being  wanting  in 
a  number  of  intermediate  leaves.  In  those  Ferns  where  the  growth  of  the  stem  is 
slow  and  the  apical  region  of  considerable  size,  especially  in  erect  species  likq^/l.T/>/- 
dium  Fitix-mas  and  Tree-ferns,  ihe  terminal  branching  of  the  stem  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  or  is  entirely  absent,  or  occurs  only  in  abnormal  cases. 

The  formation  of  new  shoots  from  the  bases  of  leaf-stalks  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  normal  terminal  branching  of  the  stem.  These  have  nothing  to  do 
genetically  with  the  stem,  any  more  tlian  the  formation  of  adventitious  shoots  from 
the  lamina  of  the  leaves  {x^idc  infra]. 

The  Drvdopmcnt  of  tht  Ltafx^  decidedly  basifugal  and  apical,  the  further  growth 
■being  also  basifugal.  The  leaf-stalk  is  first  formed;  at  its  apex  the  lamina  begins 
'■ubsequenily  to  show  itself;  its  lowest  parts  arc  fonned  first,  its  higher  parts 
in  basifugal  succession.  The  extraordinary  slowness  of  this  growth  is  very  re- 
markable, finding  its  parallel  only  among  the  Ophioglossacea2.  In  old  plants  of 
PUris  aquilina  the  formation  of  the  leaf  commences  fully  two  years  before  its  un- 
folding ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  only  the  leaf-stalk  is  as  yet 
in  existence,  about  one  inch  high,  its  growth  having  taken  place  up  to  this  period 
from  an  apical  cell  which  is  divided  by  oblique  walls  in  alternating  directions;  in 
the  summer  of  the  second  year  the  lamina  arises  for  the  first  time  at  the  apex 
of  this  rod-like  body,  and  may  be  found  hidilen  in  the  form  of  a  minute  disc 
beneath  the  long  hairs.     It  immediately  bends  downwards  at  its  apex,  and  hangs 


^  See  liofmcister,  AUgcnieinc  Morphologic,  p.  509;  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  441. 
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down  like  an  apron  from  ihc  ai)ex  of  the  sialk  (Fig.  261,  B^  (\  D).  Itii  growth 
now  proceeds  underground,  so  that  it  (ioes  not  begin  to  unfold  till  the  third  spring, 
when  it  is  raised  above  ground  by  the  elongation  of  the  leaf-stalk.  The  whole 
of  the  leaves  of  a  rosette  of  Aspidium  FHix-mus  have  been  in  course  of  formation 
two  years  before  their  unfolding ;  the  Icaf-slalk  is  in  this  case  also  formed  in  the 
Brst  year,  and  the  Brst  formation  of  the  lamina  takes  place  on  the  oldest  leaves  of 
tlie  young  rosette. 

The  basifugal  apical  growth  of  the  lamina  of  Fern-leaves  is  however  most 
conspicuous  when  it  continually  advances  for  a  considerable  time  without  attaining 
a  definite  conclusion  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  lamina  have  long  been  fully 
developed,  as  in  Nephrolepis.  The  periodical  interruption  of  the  apical  growth 
of  the  lamina  already  mentioned  occurs  in  many  species  of  Gleichenia  and  Merlensia, 
where  the  tlevelopment  of  the   leaves  remains  stationary  above  the   first  pair  of 


ri(V  »6i  —PHris  afHi'li'mt ,  ^1  the  end  of  i  Mem  jt,  ihc  ap«B  lyinij  m  w  -  by  h»  »W«  at  *  h  the  rnJIniont  of  a  leaf, 
^>  Uie  hUlk  of  ■  teaf  lu  tl>c  mtcoikI  ycAr,  «!  A  lit  latniiu  cnvclu(K-\l  tiy  hiln.  A'  4  tnid  M  ihc  ttMik.  af  the  Inf-mlk. 
■■  rants;  A  a  youni*  Ic*/  m  the  vc<rffld  year,  4/lu  tulk,  /  lu  toAll  Umiru  «rUli  the  t)Jlr\  retnofcd;  l  iMifitutliiu] MCilon 
rJ  H  similar  Ir^f,  rnni»Frti^  ivlth  ihr  trat)««me  ^K^lnn  nf  the  urm  st,  /^j  and  /  x\  ta  fi  i  t)  Ihv  Limlna  u(  4  leaf  In  the 
tccond  ycAf  iccn  In  (mnt,  :  t.  on  tUo  uf^er  «I<lc  (X  abcnit  5I ;  the  dnt  dhrrMuti*  have  bcfun  to  be  farmcil  i  /T  horimal*! 
lonffttudinAl  Mi.lt<in  <3t  «  fi^rk  ol  ihv  iirm.  ti  Jt  the  T«o  aptCM.  <*  a  bfown  eptdeftiut  tluue.  « >  Urotm  Ktamckfitu. 
4>  flbro-vttKUlar  kundlet.    [^,  fi,  C  Bafurml  slze.J 


pinnae  (and  when  the  plnnaiion  is  compound  is  often  repeated  in  the  several  orders 
of  branching) ;  so  that  the  apex,  forming  apparently  a  bud  in  the  fork,  either 
remains  altogether  undevelof>ed,  or  is  only  incompletely  developed  in  a  succeeding 
period  of  vegetation,  and  then  again  in  the  same  manner.  This  intermittent 
development  of  the  leaves  may  apparently  extend  over  many  years  (sec  Braun, 
'Rejuvenescence/  p.  114).  According  to  Mettenius,  the  lamina  of  some  Hymeno- 
phyllaceae  is  capable  of  unlimited  development,  and  is  annually  renewed.  In  Ly- 
godium  the  primary  branches  of  the  lamina  remain  also  in  a  bud-like  condition 
at  the  end  after  the  formation  of  each  pair  of  pinnae  of  the  second  order,  while  the 
rachis  of  the  leaf  grows  without  limit  and  resembles  a  twining  stem. 

The  branching  of  the  lamina  of  Fern-leaves  is  not  unfrequently  forked  in  the 
mature  state,  as  in  Platycerium,  Schizaea,  &c. ;  but  Hofmeister  refers  also  the  pinnate 
forms  to  dichotomou3  branching  at  the  commencement,  which  becomes  sympodial 
with  further  development,  a  right  and  left  fork  being  alternately  weaker  in  ils  growth. 
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■nfl  lOrminjCf  ihe  lateral  piniiDe;   while  tlie  brandies,  ihe  growth  of  which  is  fnvouretl, 
fomi  (he  wchis  of  the  leaf  or  of  the  branch  of  a  leaf. 

The  Formatimt  of  Adveniiiions  Buds,  which  do  not  resull  from  ihe  terminal 
branching  of  the  stem,  is,  in  Ferns,  coniiecteil  with  the  leaves.  These  buds  make 
tlieir  appearance  on  the  leaf-stalk  or  on  the  lamina  itself.  The  shoots  of  Pteris 
at/uilittA  which  spring   from   tlie   leaf-stalk  (Fig.  a6i]   stand   at   the  back  of  the 


FIC.  ■t6a.—Awfidiiom  Fitt^mju;  ^  Infi^iudin*!  icction  Uiraugh  the  «Ik)  of  a  Mcin  !  iltc  ni-icjl  [tnri  .  (  (h.-  >ti7?i  u. 
f  *  leaf-nnlki.  *'  a  )'rHin|[  Ic^f  nil!  ntiinl  u|).  ihc  mi  «nvFliiT>e*l  in  iixi^  ial««,  ^'  bbi-ti-vKMuUtr  l>vi*  '■'  > :  ^'  »  't  *f  ftUlk 
or  tb«  Mine  )iUm  Molttrii  i/tF,  bcAriiiK  at  -t  *  bu<I  with  xtcrol  Icjve^.  »  ,1  toul  of  Ihl^  Ixiil:  C  t  nn  iUt  Ir.tf-it.iik  cui 
throuSh  Ivnfthnays,  bomni;  it  root  *t  «*  xn4  «  bud  at  A  ,*  ft  cnil  of  •  Mrm  wHh  the  Ic^f  Mnllct  cut  off  inih  l)t«  •nrepllbB 
••f  Ihe  yinitiKnl  lca««i  '»f  the  Imnlnsl  liml  in  tirArr  lo  «how  ihc  arranifrment  at  Ihf  (cues,  Ihe  *p3<cs  between  the 
«t*lWi  ^  h  An  Ulcd  with  nimwrou*  rvoU  whkh  lhein«cltn  ^l  tpilny  uul  of  ibt  ktalkv;  /^  irml  of  n  ^iriii  tlie  ii>nci  it( 
wliich  Its*  bccB  peeled  off  to  order  to  strn*  lUc  net-wurtc  o(  rilieu-T«Kul4r  bundtct  f ,  /"  a  meilt  of  tbla  ncl-fork  diiftitly 
•MgnMeKl.  «liowiftg  (ha  bu«l  porVDns  o/ihe  boriillA  wlucb  fiaMtaiothe  leavn. 

individual  leaf-stalks  near  the  base;  in  Aspidium  Fi/ix-mas  (Fig,  362)  they  arise 
at  a  moderate  height  above  the  insertion,  usually  on  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
leaf-stalk.     In  boili  cases  Ilofmeisier  states  lliat  they  are  formed  on  the  young 


'  II  muM  be  observed  here  also  that  Hofincister  applies  the  term  '  dichotomy  *  in  a  much  wider 
than  is  usually  done^  New  ciiamiuations  of  a  Urge  number  of  >tpccie5  are  greatly  to  Le  desired, 
in  reference  to  the  formation  of  lenvex  and  lo  the  tenntnAl  l>rauclung  of  the  »lein. 
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Icaf-fitalk  even  before  the  firsi  :jpj>*-arantc  of  iis  lainina,  and  before  the  differentiatio 
of  ils  tbsue.  A  single  6uj>erficial  cell  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  nev 
shoot;  fttid  ad  Ui«:  gurrouudlMg  tift&ue  of  the  leaf&iaJk  grows  like  a  wall  around  them, 
iJicy  nijiy,  aM  in  Ptrri)*,  Iw  pUu^d  in  a  dee|)  depression,  where  they  sometimes  remain 
dormant  for  a  long  period.  Kvcn  when-the  leaf  has  long  died  away,  the  leaf-stalk. 
still  renuins  succulent  above  tlie  bud,  and  filled  with  food-materials ;  and  in 
Asfn'tfium  Fih'x-mox  vi{^orouti  litems  are  not  unfrequenlly  found  witli  a  number  of 
leaves  ai  ihcif  posieiior  end  still  attached  to  the  ieaf-sialk  of  an  older  stem.  In 
Boroc  casex,  as  in  Strulhiopterh  grrmanica,  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaf-stalks 
ficvclopc  into  long  unik-rground  stolons  furnished  with  scale-leaves,  which  become 
erect  at  the  end  and  unfold  a  crown  of  foliage-Icavcs  above  ground.  In  Nfphro' 
hpi$  unduitiia  tlicy  swell  at  the  end  into  tubers.  Adventitious  buds  spring  from  the 
lamina,  itspccially  in  many  fii)ccics  of  Asj>Ienium  ;  in  A./ur^aiunty  e,g.^  oAen  in  large 
numlH.Ti  from  ihc  middle  i)f  ihe  upper  surface  of  the  pinnae;  in  A.  dea4ssahim  from 
the  Uajic  of  llic  pinnur  (or  axillary  on  the  mid-rib  ?),  Cvaiophris  ihalictroidcs  not  unfre- 
<|UrnLly  pr«<lucc»  budft  in  the  axils  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  which,  especially 
when  the  dctat.hctl  kaf  is  laid  upon  damp  ground,  germinate  rapidly,  and  grow  into 
vfgoruui  pUntH.  According  to  Hofnicister,  these  buds  also  spr'mg  from  superficial 
ceiU  of  the  Icuf.  The  long  pendulous  leaves  of  some  Ferns  touch  the  ground  with 
their  u|ilccft,  root,  and  sometimes  also  put  out  new  shoots  from  these  points  (r.^, 
ChrytiHUmH  ftaf^tih/trum,  \\\HHhtH\f<iui  riuftaiPts,  ftc). 

'I'ho  A'('i>/f.  During  it>  gniwth  the  stem  is  usually  constantly  forming  new  roots 
in  luroprtal  succession,  which,  in  the  creeping  s|>cciejs,  become  at  once  fixed  to  the 
Mlbntratnrn.   In  /V^mV  i>v.-  new  roots  appc«ar  close  behind  the  apex,  and,  both 

ht  ttiU  Npoiich  and  in  ,  ."■■  ////Iv-war,  they  also  proceed  from  the  adventi-  _ 
lioiu  luid«  of  the  leaf-stalk  while  still  very  young.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  fl 
tliiU,  in  the  la»l  n.vmed  specitM,  when  the  mature  stem  is  completely  covered  liy 
leaf  »talkM,  all  the  ront»  spjing  from  them  rtnd  not  from  the  stem.  In  Tree-ferns 
Ci|tccially  llw  lower  pArl  of  the  erect  stem  is  entirely  covered  by  slender  roots, 
whirh  grow  downwards,  forming  an  envelo|>e  several  inches  thick  before  they 
prnclrutc  iho  6oil.  and  llutM  give  a  t>road  base  to  the  stem  although  it  is  there 
really  much  more  slemlcr ;  hut  in  the  t\p\ycT  pari  there  are  also  a  great  many  roots. 
In  bmall  pKvntH  they  arc  very  sItMuler ;  on  large  plants  they  attain  a  diameter  of 
from  I  to  3  mm. ;  tlu^y  are  cylindrical,  generally  covered  with  a  number  of  root-hairs 
which  form  a  kind  of  felt,  and  are  of  a  brown  or  black  colour.  The  history  of 
the  growth  of  Fern  roots  has  been  studieil  by  Nngeli  and  Leitgeb\  The  .ipical 
cell  is  a  thrce-siilcd  pyiamid,  with  a  couvex  equilateral  base.  The  segments  or 
layers  of  the  root-cap  detached  by  convex  septa  parallel  to  tlie  base  first  separate 
into  four  cells  placed  crosswise,  so  that  those  of  successive  layers  alternate  by 
alxmt  45°;  each  of  the  four  cells  of  a  layer  then  splits  up  into  two  external  and 
one  internal  (central  one),  so  that  the  layer  is  now  formed  of  four  internal  cells 
Arranged  in  a  cross,  and  of  eight  external  cells.     Fiu-tfaer  divisions  may  then  follow ; 


'  Sif/ongtber.  der  b«yr.  Alcad.  dcr  Wist  Dec  15,  1863.  Compare  with  what  follows  the 
*fi»j7«m  of  a  fwK  given  under  the  £quiseUce?r,  which  serves  in  the  lUftin  also  for  Fems  and 
hhi/or»ffrt  ;  also  in  mldiiion  p.  lij. 
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the  ceiural  cells  of  ihe  layer  g:row  more  quickly  in  an  axial  direction,  and  may 
become  divided  by  transverse  septa,  by  which  the  layer  is  made  lo  consist  of  two 
or  more  strata  in  the  middle.  The  farmation  of  a  layer  is  generally  followed  by 
that  of  three  root-segments  before  a  further  new  layer  is  formed  ;  these  segments, 
corresponding  to  the  faces  of  the  three-sided  apical  cell,  lie  in  iltree  straight  longi- 
tudinal rows.  Each  of  these  triangular  tabular  segments  includes  a  third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  root,  and  is  first  divided  by  a  radial  longitudinal  wall  into  two 
unequal  portions.  The  transverse  section  of  the  root  now  shows  six  cells,  three 
of  which  meet  in  the  centre,  while  the  other  three  do  not  reach  quite  so  far. 
Each  of  these  six  cells  is  then  divided  by  a  tangential  wall  (parallel  to  the  surface) 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell ;  the  inner  ones  form  the  fibro- vascular  bundle,  while 
the  six  outer  cells  form  the  rudiment  of  the  cortex.  If  the  root  becomes  thick, 
the  six  cortical  cells  divide  by  radial  walls;  if  it  remains  slender,  this  division 
does  not  lake  place.  The  six  or  twelve  cortical  cells  are  now  divided  by  a  tan- 
gential longitudinal  wall,  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  enclosed  by  two  layers  of 
cells,  ihe  outer  of  which  forms  the  epidermis,  the  inner  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  cortex.  The  epidermis  usually  continues  lo  consist  of  one  layer  only,  dividing 
only  by  walls  vertical  to  the  surface ;  but  in  some  Ferns  (e.  g.  Polypodium,  Blech- 
num,  and  Cystopteris)  the  layer  of  epidermal  cells  is  doubled.  The  layer  of  cells 
between  the  epidermis  and  the  central  bundle  becomes  double,  an  outer  and  inner 
cortex  resulting  from  further  divisions.  In  most  Ferns,  however,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  layers  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  fully  grown  root ;  though  in 
some  the  inner  cortex  consists  of  thick-walled  long  cells,  the  outer  cortex  of  thin- 
walled  short  ones. 

The  Fibro-vas<Mlar  Bundhs  consist  at  first,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  six  cells 
in  transverse  section  ;  these  are  each  divided  simultaneously  by  a  tangential  wall  into 
an  outer  taliular  and  an  inner  cell.  From  the  further  divisions  of  the  outer  cell 
proceeds  a  tissue  which  Nageli  and  Leitgcb  call  Pericambium,  and  the  cells  of  which 
are  characterised  in  the  fully  developed  root  by  their  ihin  walls  and  by  their  granular 
and  muciliginous  contents.  They  are  broad,  but  short.  From  the  six  inner  cells 
proceeds  the  prolongation  of  the  true  fibro-vascular  bundle ;  they  divide  in  all 
directions,  the  divisions  advancing  In  centrifugal  succession  ;  the  peripheral  tells 
are  considerably  smaller,  after  the  completion  of  the  division,  than  the  inner  ones. 
The  formation  of  vessels  begins  with  their  production  at  two  or  three  points  of 
the  circumference  lying  diametrically  opposite  one  another  on  die  inner  side  of  the 
pericambium  ;  it  proceeds  either  at  first  right  and  lefi  (tangcniially).  or  centri- 
pctally,  a  diametral  row  of  vessels  being  thus  formed.  In  slender  roots  tliis  may 
roceed  no  further  than  the  production  of  the  first  vessel ;  in  thicker  roots  one  or 
lore  broad  vessels  lie  in  the  centre,  which  only  become  woody  at  a  later  period. 
The  peripheral  cells  and  the  narrow  ones  that  lie  between  the  vascular  bundles 
form  the  phloem -layer  of  the  bundle  by  tlie  thickening  of  their  walls.  The  roots 
of  Ferns  branch  in  a  monopodial  manner  only ;  the  lateral  rooUets  arise  in  acropeial 
succession  on  the  outside  of  the  primary  vascular  bundle,  and  are  therefore  usually 
mgcd  in  two  rows,  rarely  in  three  or  four.  The  mother-cells  of  the  lateral  rootlets 
;long  to  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortex,  and  are  separated  from  the  vascular 
bundle  of  the  primary  root  by  the  pericambium ;  the  rootlets  originate  very  near 
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the  apex,  when  the  vessels  are  not  yet  in  existence.  Adventitious  lateral  rootlets 
(arising  behind  those  already  formed)  do  not  occur.  The  mother-cell  of  a  lateral 
rootlet  first  of  all  fonns  its  three-sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  by  three  oblique  divi- 
;  the  first  layer  of  the  cap  being  tlien  formed  from  it.  When  two  primary 
jcular  bundles  arise  in  a  lateral  rootlet,  llicy  lie  right  and  left  in  reference  to  the 
primary  root.  The  cortex  of  the  primary  root  is  simply  penetrated,  no  root-sheatli 
being  formed. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  always  fonned  singly  and  in  the  axis  of  the 
root,  even  in  very  slender  filiform  stems,  as  in  those  of  Hymenophyllaceie,  and  in 
the  young  plants  of  larger  species,    V\1}en  the  stems  of  the  latter  and  their  leaf- stalks 
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become  tlucker  with  increase  of  growth,  a  network  of  anastomosing  bundles  is 
formed  in  place  of  the  central  bundle,  presenting,  in  typical  cases,  a  wide-meshed 
hollow  cylinder,  by  which  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem  is  separated  into  an 
outer  cortical  layer  and  an  inner  medullary  portion  (Fig.  262,  A  and  E).  Not  un- 
frequently,  however,  isolated  scattered  bundles  also  arise  in  addition  ;  thus  in  Pten's 
aquilina  two  strong  broad  cauline  bundles  are  formed  within  the  medullary  portion 
(Fig.  263,  A^  ig)^  and  in  Tree-ferns  a  number  of  filiform  bundles  are  scattered 
through  it  which  enter  into  the  leaf-stalk  through  the  meshes  of  the  primary  bundle*. 


•  For  a  more  special  description  sec  Metteoius  on  Angioptcris,  in  Abhandlungen  der  kwoigl. 
SiUits,  GcKlUch.  der  Wi&s.  [864,  vol.  VI. 


The  primary  bundles  which  form  the  cylindrical  network  already  meniioned  are 
mostly  ribbon-shaped,  broad,  ami,  in  the  case  of  Tree-ferns,  commonly  have  their 
margins  curved  outwards.  From  these  margins  spring  the  more  slender  filiform 
bundles  which  enter  tlie  leaf-stalk,  and  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  its 
Ihickness.  These  may  also  coalesce  laterally  into  plates  of  different  forms  (as  in 
Pieris  aquiliHa\  or  may  run  separately  side  by  side.  The  leaf-stalk  always  cor- 
responds to  an  opening  of  the  meshes  of  the  cylinder  of  the  primary  bundle. 
The  thick  bundles  which  run  through  the  stem  appear  to  be  all  cauline,  Hof- 
Rieister  found  in  Pkris  aquilina  that  they  exhibit  the  same  distribution  on  the  leafless 
elongated  ends  of  the  stem  as  on  its  leafy  parts,  a  proof  tliat  the  distribution  docs 
not  depend  on  the  leaves,  as  in  Phanerogams.  The  end  of  the  bundle  may  even 
be  followed  up  to  near  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  in  places  where  the  nearest 
leaf-stalks  have  not  yet  begun  to  form  bundles. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Ferns  are,  like  those  of  all  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
closed ;  ihey  consist  of  a  mass  of  xylcm,  completely  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  phlo^im. 
Besides  a  few  narrow  spiral  vessels,  lying  in  the  foci  of  the  elliptical  transverse 
section,  the  xylem  consists  of  vessels  with  bordered  pits  which  usually  resemble 
transverse  clefts  (scalariform  vessels),  their  ends  being  mostly  obliquely  trun- 
cated, or  fusiform  and  pointed.  Between  the  vessels  lie  narrow  thin-wallcd  cells, 
which  contain  starch  in  winter.  The  phlo£m,  in  addition  to  cells  similar  to  those 
last  named,  contains  wide  sieve-tubes  or  latticed  cells,  and  at  the  circumference 
narrow,  bast-like,  thick-waJled  fibres.  The  whole  bimdle  is  usually  enclosed  by  a 
distinct  sheath  of  narrower  cells  (vascular  bundle-sheath) ;  the  latter  often,  but  not 
always,  have  the  walls  which  face  the  bundle  strongly  thickened  and  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour. 

The  Fundamatial  Tissue  of  the  stem  and  of  the  leaf-stalks  consists,  in  some 
species  (as  Polypodium  aureutn  and  vulgare,  and  Aspidntm  Pr7tx-miu),  entirely  of 
ihin-walled  parenchyma  ;  in  others  (as  Gleichenia,  species  of  Pteris,  and  Tree-ferns), 
Rlring-likc,  ribbon-shaped,  or  filiform  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue  become  dif- 
ferentiated, the  cells  of  which  undergo  great  thickening,  and  become  brown-walled, 
hard,  and  prosenchymatous.  Metienius  aptly  terms  them  sclcrenchyma.  In  the  stem 
(tf  Pteris  aquilina  (Fig.  263,  A)  two  thick  bands  of  sclcrenchyma  of  this  descrip- 
tion {/r)  lie  between  the  inner  and  outer  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  fine  threads 
of  sclcrenchyma  appear  on  the  transverse  section  of  the  colouriess  parenchyma  as 
dark  points.  In  other  cases  (as  in  Polypodium  vacciniifolium  and  in  Tree-ferns). 
dark  layers  of  sclerench>'ma,  the  nature  of  which  was  in  these  cases  first  correctly 
recognised  by  H.  von  Mohl,'  form  sheaths  round  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  thicker  stems  and  leaf-stalks  lying  beneath 
the  epidermis,  is  often  dark  brown  and  sclercnchymaious.  forming  a  hard  firm  sheath, 
as  again,  for  instance,  in  PUris  aquilina  (Fig.  263,  A^  r)  and  Tree-ferns.  In  order 
to  facilitate,  in  spite  of  this  firm  coat,  the  communication  of  the  outer  air  with  tlie 
inner  parenchyma  which  is  rich  in  assimilated  food-materials,  it  is,  in  Puris  aquilina^ 
interrupted  along  two  lateral  Hues,  where  the  colourless  parenchyma  rises  to  the 
surface.  In  Tree-ferns,  cm  the  other  hand,  according  to  H.  von  Mohl,  depressed 
cavities  appear  on  the  enlarged  base  of  the  rachis  of  the  leaf,  where  the  sclcrenchyma 
is  replaced  by  a  loose  and  pulverulent  tisstie. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  in  adcliiion,  as  an  is>olatcd  hisiological  peculiarity, 
that  in  Asptt/ium  Filix-viat^  according  to  Schacht,  roundish  slaJked  glands  occur  in 
the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem,  which  I  have  also  noticed  in  the  green  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaves,  and  on  the  pedicels  of  the  sporangia  of  the  same  Fern 
(Fig.  266.  C,  d). 

The  lamina  of  the  leaf  consists  in  Hymenophyllaceas  only  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  as  in  Mosses;  in  all  other  Ferns  it  is  formed  of  several  layers.  Between  the 
upper  and  under  epidermis  lies  a  spongy  parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll,  the 
Mesophyll^  penetrated  by  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  form  the  venation  of  the 
leaf.  The  epidermis  of  Fem-Ieavcs  is  distinguished  by  containing  chlorophyll,  and 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  stomata  already  spoken  of  in  the  part  of  this  work  relating 
to  tissue  (Fig.  76,  p.  89).  The  course  of  the  veins  is  very  various  ;  sometimes 
they  nm  branching  dicholomously  at  acute  angles,  or  spreading  like  a  fan  upwards 
and  sideways,  without  anastomosing  and  without  forming  a  mid-rib ;  more  often 
the  undivided  lamina,  or  a  division  of  the  lobcd,  incised,  or  pinnate  leaf,  is 
penetrated  by  a  distinct  median  vein  though  but  slightly  projecting,  from  which 
spring  more  slender  branches,  which  themselves  again  ramify  monopodially  or  in 
a  forked  manner,  and  run  to  the  margins.  The  finer  veins  frequently  anasto- 
mose like  those  of  the  leaves  of  most  Dicotyledons,  and  diWde  the  surface  into 
areolae  of  characteristic  appearance. 

The  Trirhom/s  of  Ferns  are  produced  in  a  great  variety  of  positions.  True 
root-hairs,  simple  unarticuJated  tubes,  arise,  not  only  on  the  roots  themselves,  but 
also  on  underground  stems  and  on  the  bases  of  leaf-stalks  (as  in  Pkris  aquilina 
and  Hymenophyllaceae).  On  atrial  creeping  stems  and  on  the  leaf-stalks  the 
numerous  usually  brownish  or  dark-brown  flat  multicellular  hairs,  the  PaUa^  occur, 
soon  becoming  dry,  often  entirely  enclosing  the  buds,  and  attaining  a  length  of 
from  I  to  6  cm.  (as  in  Polypodium,  Ciboiium,  &c.).  Long  strong  bristles  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  lamina  (in  Acrostkhum  crintium),  and  very  often  fine, 
delicate,  articulated  hairs.     Finally,  the  sporangia  themselves  are  irichomes. 

The  Sporangia  of  Ferns  are,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  trichomes  of 
the  leaves.  They  arise  from  epidermal  cells,  and  are  usually  stalked  capsules,  the 
wall  of  which,  when  mature,  consists  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.  A  ring  of  celte 
belonging  to  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  running  across  or  obliquely  or  lengthwise 
is  generally  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  then  termed  the  Annulus.  By 
its  contraction  when  dried  up  the  capsule  bursts  (at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  annulus).  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  annulus,  a  terminal  or  lateral  group  of 
the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule  is  developed  in  a'  similar  manner. 

The  sporangia  are  generally  combined  into  groups,  each  group  being  termed  a 
Sorus ;  the  sorus  centains  either  a  small  definite  number  or  a  large  indefinite 
number  of  sporangia,  and  among  them  also  very  commonly  some  slender  articu- 
lated hairs,  the  Paraphyses.  The  whole  sorus  is  very  generally  covered  by  an 
excrescence  of  the  epidermis,  the  true  Indushtm  ;  in  other  cases  the  false  indusium 
consists  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  is  then  composed  of 
several  layers,  and  even  has  stomata ;  or  the  covering  of  the  sorus  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  being  recurved  or  rolled  over  it.  In  Lygodium  each 
separate  sporangium  is  covered  by  a  pocket-shaped  growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf 
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Uke  a  bract  ^  Son  are  not  usually  formed  upon  all  the  leaves  of  the  mature  plant ; 
sometimes  groups  of  fertile  and  sterile  leaves  alternate  in  regular  succession,  as  in 
Sirtdhiopttris  gcrnianica.  In  some  cases  the  son  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  lamina,  in  others  they  are  connected  with  definite  portions  of  it.  The 
fertile  leaves  may  l)e  in  other  respects  like  the  sterile  ones,  or 
they  may  be  strikingly  different  from  them  ;  and  this  difference 
is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  partial  or  entire  failure  of 
development  of  the  mesophyli  between  and  near  the  fertile 
veins;  the  fertile  leaf,  or  the  fertile  part  of  the  leaf,  then  ap- 
pears like  a  spike  or  panicle  furnished  with  sporangia  {e.g. 
Osmunda,  Aneiraia).  The  sporangia  generally  arise  from  the 
epidermis  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  on  the  under 
side  of  the  lamina ;  but  in  the  AcrostichaccEC  they  spring  both 
from  the  veins  and  from  the  mesophyli ;  in  Olfersia  they  cover 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  at  the  sides  of  the  mid-rib,  or  in 
Acrostichum  only  the  under  side.  When,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  die  veins  are  the  only  pans  that  bear  tlie  sporangia,  the 
fertile  veins  may  be  like  the  sterile  ones,  or  may  undergo  a 
variety  of  changes  at  the  spots  where  they  bear  the  son ; 
they  may  be  swollen  into  a  cushion  (forming  a  receptacle),  or  they  may  project 
beyond  the  margin  of  tlie  leaf,  as  in  the  Hymenophyllacese,     The  sorus  may  be 
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seated  on  the  end  of  a  vein,  which  then  frequently  puts  out  two  branches  in  the  angle 
of  which  is  placed  the  sonis,  or  it  may  be  formed  on  the  back  and  below  the  ends 


'  Athoogb  these  points  of  structure  are  employed  in  systematic  botany  &s  characters  of  families, 
tfietr  morpholo^  is  at  present  but  Utde  known.  A  history  of  the  development  of  the  K>ri  of  Ma- 
raUia,  KauUussia,  and  Danxa.  consisting  of  so-colled  united  sporangia,  is  an  e!^)cctal  desiderattun. 


of  the  veins ;  or  the  sorus  may  run  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  side  of  the 
veins.  Sometimes  the  fertile  veins  run  close  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  in  other  cases 
close  to  the  mid-rib  of  the  lamina. 

The  Dfvehpmml  of  the  sporangium '  is  accurately  known  only  in  the  Poly- 
p>odiace£e :  it  arises  there  from  a  papillose  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  epidermal  cells 
from  which  llie  sorus  originates.  Rees  has  shown  that  before  the  formation  of 
the  spwrangium  the  epidermal  cell  concerned  has  been  already  divided  cross-wise ; 

the  papilla  is  cut  off  by  a  septum,  another 
septum  arising,  after  further  elongation,  in 
iho  moiher-cell  of  the  sporangium  thus 
formed;  the  lower  cell  forms  the  pedicel, 
the  upper  cell  the  capsule  of  the  spor- 
angium. The  pedicel  is  usually  trans- 
formed, by  intercalary  transverse  divisions 
and  longitudinal  walls,  into  three  rows  of 
cells ;  the  nearly  hemispherical  mothcr-ccIl 
of  the  capsule  is  nest  transfonned,  by 
four  successive  oblique  divisions^  into  four 
plano-convex  parietal  cells  and  a  tctra- 
hedra]  inner  cell  ;  in  the  former  furtlier 
divisions  follow  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face, while  the  inner  cell  again  forms 
four  tabular  segments  which  are  parallel 
to  the  outer  parietal  cells.  These  inner 
parietal  cells  also  divide  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface  of  the  capsule,  the  wall  of 
which  thus  consists  of  two  (nr,  according 
to  Rees,  of  three)  layers.  The  cells  of  the 
outer  parietal  layer  from  which  the  annulus 
is  to  be  formed  are  further  di\'ided  by 
parallel  walls  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  sporangium  and  to  the  median  line 
of  the  annulus,  until  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  cells  of  the  annulus  is  reached  ; 
these  cells  then  project  above  the  surface 
of  the  capsule.  While  the  tetrahedral 
central  cell  is  now  producing  by  successive 
bipartitions  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  the  cells  of  the  inner  parietal  layers  are 
absorbed,  and  the  cavity  of  tlie  sporangium  is  considerably  enlarged  by  this  means 
and  by  the  superficial  growth  of  the  outer  parietal  layer  \  so  that  the  mass  of 
mother-cells  (according  to  Rees  there  are  always  twelve),  floats  entirely  free  in 
the   fluid  that  fills  the  sporangium  (Fig.  266).      For  the  further  peculiarities  ex- 
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'  When  the  first  sponingiu  are  ripening,  all  stages  of  tlevclopmcnt  of  llic  younger  ones  may 
he  found  io  the  same  sorui  side  by  side. 


hibited.  reference  must  be  made  to  ihe  work  of  Rees  already  quoted ;  the  illustra- 
tions, Figs,  266  and  267,  had  already  been  drawn  on  the  wood  when  his  more 
detailed  investigations  were  published,  and  confirm  his  statements  on  all  essential 
points.  It  is  impossible,  as  has  already  been  maintained,  that  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  can  arise  by  free  cell-formation.  Each  mother-cell  is,  in  Aspidmm  Filix-mas 
(Fig.  268,  /),  provided  with  an  evident  nucleus;  after  its  absorption  (//),  two  new 
large  clear  nuclei  arise  (///),  between  which  an  evident  line  of  separation  is  some- 
times to  be  seen.  After  the  absorption  of  these  nuclei  which  show  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bipartition,  four  new  smaller  nuclei  appear  (/P^),  the  mother-cell  splitting 
up  into  four  spore-cells  ( K),  the  relative  position  of  which  varies  (as  is  shown  in 
Figs.  VI^  VIl^  and  VJII).  The  spore  now  becomes  clothed  with  its  cell-wall, 
which  is  diflerentiated  into  an  endospore  consisting  of  cellulose  and  a  cuticulariscd 
brown  exospore  furnished  with  ridges  (/A"),  and  chlorophyll  is  formed  within  the 
spore.  The  spores  of  many  Poiypodiacca:  are  distinguished  by  the  long  period 
during  which  they  retain  their  power  of  germination,  and  by  the  slowness  of  this 
process ;  those  of  Hymenophyllaceae  often  begin  to  germinate  while  still  in  the 
sporangium. 


Pia,  •M.~t>evkIapin«Bl  of  Ibi  v^ts*x%  of  Aifftttum   Fifu-miu  \XSf4- 

Tix  Syjtematu  Clasiijication  of  Ferns,  as  generally  given  in  handbooks,  is  based  arti- 
flciatly  on  the  form  of  the  mature  sporangium  for  the  families,  and  of  tl»e  sorus  for  the 
genera;  only  those  groups  which  have  already  been  repeatedly  mentioned  are  accurately 
known.  It  appears  certain  that  the  Hymenophyllacea:  contain  the  lowest  forms  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Muscinea?;  the  genetic  relationship  of  the  other  families  with  the 
Hymenophyllacea  and  with  one  another  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  but  the  Hy- 
men ophyllacear  probably  form  the  starting  point  for  two  or  more  series  of  families. 
Mettcnius  (Filices  Horti  Bolanici  Lipsiensis)  distinguishes  the  following  families,  which 
T  adopt  with  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement : — 

I.  HymcnophyllaceBC. 
a.  Gleicheniacex.  5.  Marattiaceac  {yitU  infra), 

3.  Schizzacee.  6.  Cyatheaccx. 

4.  Osmundacez.  7.  Polypodiacex. 
In   the   characters  of  the   families  which  follow,  1  have  adopted  the  diagnoses  of 

Melienius,  but  at  the  same  lime  give  prominence  to  a  few  facts  which  may  serve  to 
complete  the  morjihological  statements  already  made. 

1.  Hymenophyllaoes.  The  sporangia  have  an  oblique  or  transverse  complete 
annnlus  ;  and  therefore  burst  with  a  longitudinal  slit:  they  .*re  formed  on  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  fertile  vein  (the  Cohtmeihy  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the  lcaf| 
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which  is  surrounded  by  a  cup-shaped  indtwitim  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
formed  tor  the  most  part  on  the  surface  .of  the  prothallium,  and  chiefly  from  its  marginal 
cells.  The  archegonia  are  borne  on  a  cushion  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The 
mesophyll  of  the  leaves  usually  consul  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  is  then  necessarily 
destitute  of  stomata.  which  do  how'ever  occur  in  Loxsoma  on  the  leaf,  which  then 
consists  of  several  layers.  The  stem  is  generally  creeping  and  mostly  very  slender,  and 
furnished  with  an  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle.  True  roots  are  not  present  in  all  the 
species  where  they  are  absent,  the  stem  itself  is  clothed  with  root -hairs;  a  large  number 
of  species  of  Trichomancs  are  described  by  Mettenius  as  rootless,  and  in  th,csc  cases 
the  ramifications  of  the  stem  assume  a  deceptive  root-like  appearance.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  axes  precedes  by  a  long  space  that  of  the  leaves ;  several  intemodes  have 
usually  completely  ended  their  growth  while  the  leaves  belonging  to  them  are  still  very 
srrall;  and  these  apparently  (or  actually?)  leafless  shoots  often  branch  further  to  a 
great  extent.  The  formation  of  the  tissue  of  these  families  shows  also  many  pecu- 
liarities, concerning  which  reference  must  be  made  to  Mettenius  (Hymenophyllacea:, 
A  f.)'  The  fertile  end  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf  projecting  beyond  its  margin,  or  the  colu- 
mella, elongates  by  intercalary  growth,  and  the  newly  formed  sporangia  are,  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner,  produced  in  basipetal  succession.  They  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  line 
on  the  columella.  The  sessile  sporangia  are  biconvex,  and  arc  attached  to  the  colu- 
mella by  one  of  their  convex  surfaces.  'I'he  annulus  projecting  in  the  fonn  of  a  cushion 
which  separates  the  two  convexities  is  usually  oblique,  and  divides  the  circuniferencc 
into  two  unequal  portions.  In  Loxsoma  the  sporangia  are  pear-shaped  and  distinctly 
stalked.     Paraphj'ses  occur  only  in  a  few  species  of  Hymenophyllum. 

3.  The  Glelcheniaoen  have  sessile  sporangia  with  a  complete  transverse  annulus, 
and  hence  a  longitudinal  dehiscence.  The  sori  arc  dorsal,  without  indusium,  and  mostly 
formed  of  a  few,  sometimes  of  only  three  or  four,  sporangia.  The  innovation  of  the 
lamina  of  the  leaf  has  already  been  mentioned.    The  leaf-stalk  is  not  articulated. 

3.  SohiseBaoeo.  The  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  sporangia  are  sessile  or  shortly  stalked; 
the  annulus  forms  an  apical  cap-like  zone,  and  is  complete  and  circular,  and  the 
dehiscence  is  therefore  longitudinal.  The  leaf-stalk  of  all  the  species  contains  only  one 
fibro-vascular  bundle.  In  Lygodium  the  climbing  leaf-stalk  is  indefinite  in  its  growth ; 
its  primary  branches  end  in  a  lamina  which  is  not  circinate,  and  in  L.  tenue  is  trans- 
formed into  a  Icaf-stalk  with  indefinite  growth.  The  two  pinnx  at  the  base  of  each 
primary  branch  of  the  leaf  have  a  flatly  expanded  lamina  definite  in  its  growth.  The 
fertile  segments  arc  spicate,  and  each  bears  on  its  under  side  two  rows  of  sporangia, 
each  of  which  is  placed  in  a  pocket-shaped  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaC  To 
this  order  belong  also  Schizxa  and  Aaeimia. 

4.  Osmundaces.  I'he  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked,  unsym metrically  rounded,  and 
furnished  on  one  side,  instead  of  the  annulus,  with  a  peculiarly  developed  group  of  cells 
beneath  the  apex;  on  the  other  side  they  split  longitudinally.  In  Osmunda  the  fertile 
leaves  or  leaf-stalks  are  contracted,  that  is,  their  mesophyll  is  not  developed;  in  Todea 
they  resemble  the  sterile  ones. 


5.  Cyathoaoeffi.  The  sporangia  have  a  complete,  oblique,  eccentric  annulus,  and 
transverse  dehiscence;  the  indusia  are  i-ariable  or  absent;  the  sorus  generally  on  a 
strongly  developed  receptacle.  The  leaf-stalk  is  usually  not  articulated,  passing  gradu- 
ally into  the  stem.  The  genera  Alsophila,  Hemitelia,  and  Cyathea,  include  species  with 
columnar  stem  (Tree-ferns),  and  large,  often  compoundly  pinnate,  leaves. 

6.  PolypodiaoesQ.  The  sporangia  have  a  vertical  (/.  e.  longitudinal)  incomplete 
annulus,  and  therefore  split  transvcr^ly.  Mettenius  distinguishes  five  sub-divisions  of 
ibis  family,  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  species  of  any : — 
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(a)  Mrajticbtx,  The  sori  cover  the  surface  and  veins  of  the  under  side  or  of 
both  sides,  or  are  placed  upon  a  thickened  receptacle  which  stands  un  the  vein.  There  is 
no  indusium.    (Acrostlchum,  Polybotrya.) 

(b)  PfilypoiiifiT.  The  sori  occupy  cither  the  whole  length  qi  the  veins,  or  special 
anastomosing  bninches  of  it,  or  the  back  or  thickened  end  of  a  vein,  They  are  naked, 
or  with  a  lateral  indusium.    (Polypodium,  Adiantum,  Pteris.) 

(c)  Aipknira.  The  sori  arc  unilateral  on  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  are  covered 
by  a  lateral  indusium,  or  rarely  without  any ;  or  they  extend  at  their  apex  over  the 
back  of  the  veins,  and  are  covered  by  an  indusium  springing  from  it ;  or  they  occupy 
special  anastomoang  branches  of  the  veins,  and  are  unilateral  and  covered  by  an  indusium 
free  on  the  side  of  the  vein.  The  leaf-stalk  is  not  articulated.  (Blcchnum,  Asplenium, 
Scolopendrium.) 

(d)  Aspidlea.  The  sori  are  dorsal  on  the  veins,  covered  with  an  indusium,  or 
terminal  and  without  indusium.     (Aspidimn,  Phegopteris.) 

(e)  Dai'aUiea.  The  sori  are  terminal  on  a  vein  or  at  a  fork,  and  are  furnished  with 
an  indusium ;  or  arc  placed  on  an  intramarginal  anastomosing  bend  of  the  veins,  and 
covered  with  a  cui)-shaped  indusium,  free  at  the  outer  margin.    (Davallia,  Nephrolepis.) 

The  Marattiaceis,  hitherto  included  among  Ferns,  must,  from  the  earlier  state- 
ments of  Russow  and  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Luerssen  (Habilitations- 
schrift,  Leipzig  1872),  be  separated  from  tbeni,  and  classed  with  the  Ophioglossa( 
(and  Equisetaceae),  in  consequence  of  the  entirely  different  mode  in  which  their  spor-' 
angia  are  formed.  The  large  sporangia  of  Marattia  are  placed  singly  on  lateral  veins 
of  the  pinna,  to  which  I  hey  are  attached  by  a  narrow  ridge-shapcd  base  (pedicel). 
Two  longitudinal  rows  of  loculi  contain  the  spores,  which  are  not  formed,  as  in  the 
true  Ferns,  from  a  single  primary  mother-cell  (central  cell),  but  from  a  mass  of  tissue 
composed  of  primary  mother-cells,  filling  up  the  loculus.  Tlie  single  loculus  of  the 
sporangium  of  Marattia  corresponds  so  far  to  the  single  sporangium  of  Ophioglossum. 
A  nearer  affinity  to  the  Ophioglossace*  nruy  be  indicated  by  the  stipular  struc- 
tures of  the  Marattiacc3c,  which,  while  entirely  foreign  to  Ferns,  exhibit  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ophioglossacese. 


(The  classification  of  Mettenius  given  above  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  principal  morpho 
logical  differences  between  the  various  types  of  Fern  stmcture.  The  student  may  however  coosult 
Hooker  and  Baker's  Synopsis  Filiaim  (London,  186S)  for  a  systematic  arrangement  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  present  extended  knowledge  of  species,  though  still,  no  doubt,  artificial. — Ed.] 
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The  Sexuai  Gmfraiion  or  Prothallium.  The  spores  of  the  Equisetacex  which 
have  just  attained  the  ripe  condition  (tliey  retain  their  power  of  genuinaiion  only 
for  a  few  days),  show,  when  sown  in  water  or  on  damp  soil,  the  preparator)* 
phases  of  germination  after  only  a  few  hours.  In  the  course  of  some  days  tlie 
proiiiallium  becomes  developed  into  a  mullicellalar  plate,  the  further  growth  of 
which  then  proceeds  very  slowly.  The  spore,  which  contains  a  nucleus  and  grains 
of  chlorophyll,  increases  in  size  as  soon  as  germination  commences,  becomes 
pear-shaped,  and  divides  into  two  cells,  one  of  wliich  is  smaller  with  scarcely 
any  except  colourless  contents,  and  soon  developcs  into  a  long  hyaline  root-hair 
(Kig.  369,  /,  //,  ///,  iv)y  while  the  anterior  and  larger  cell  includes  all  the  chloro- 
phyll-grains of  the  spore  which  multiply  by  division.  This  cell  produces  by 
further  diWsions  the  primary  plate  of  the  prothallium,  which  increases  by  apical 
growth  and  soon  branches  (///-fY).  The  process  of  multiplication  of  the  cells 
is  therefore  apparently  extremely  irregular ;  even  the  very  first  divisions  vary ; 
sometimes  the  first  wall  in  the  primary  apical  cell  which  contains  chlorophyll  is 
but  little  inclined  with  respect  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  young  plant  (in  E,  TtJ- 
mateia  the  axis  sometimes  dichotomises) ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrarj',  this  cell 
developcs  into  a  longish  tube,  the  apical  part  of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  septum  (occa- 
sionally in  £.  arvense).  The  further  growth  is  brought  about  by  one  or  more  apical 
cells  dividing  by  septa,  and  longitudinal  walls  are  subsequently  formed  in  the  seg- 
ments in  an  order  very  difficult  to  determine.  Ramification  takes  place  by  the 
bulging  out  of  lateral  cells,  which  then  continue  their  growth  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  chlorophyll-grains  increase  simultaneously  by  division  in  the  cells.     The  young 


'  G.  W,  Bischofl*.  Die  kryptogamUchen  Gewnchw  (NUmbcrg  i8a8). — W.  Hofmeislct,  Vcrgl. 
Unlers.  C>^5')- — r*ilto,  Ucbcr  die  Kcimung  der  Kquisetcn  (Abh.  dcr  konigl.  Srichs.  Ccsell.  d.  Wiss. 
'855.  vol.  IV.  p.  168). — Ditto.  Uebcr  Sporcncntwickelung  dcr  £<iuiscten  (Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  III. 
p.  J83). — [GeniiinMion,  Developmeut.  iind  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamia  (Ray  Society), 
pp.  367-306].  — Thurct  (in  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1851.  vol.  XVI.  p.  31).  — Sanio.  Ueber  Epidermis 
ond  .Spaltoftiun^^en  des  Equis.  (.Liniixa,  vol.  XXTX.  Heft  4).— C.  Cramer,  L'lngenwachsthum  nod 
Gewcbebildung  bei  E.  arveiut  und  Mj/lvaitcuni  (Pflnnieuphys.  Uuttns.  von  Nogdi  und  Cramer,  1S55, 
vol.  111.). — Duval-Jouvc,  Hi*t.  Nat  dei  Equisetum  (Paris  1864). — H.  Schacht,  Die  Spermatozoklcn 
im  Pflanzenrcich  (Braunschweig  1864). — Mas  Rees.  Eotvvickelungsgcscbichte  der  Stammspilzc  von 
Equiselum  (Jalub.  filr  wiss.  Bot.  1867,  vol.  VI.  p.  J09). — Milde,  Monogniphin  Equiwtorum,  in  Nova 
Acta  Acad.  Ixop.  Carolinne.  1867.  vol.  XXXV. — N^geli  und  Lcilgcb,  Kntstchung  und  Wachsthum 
lier  Wurzcbi  (Bcitr.  rur.  wisscn.  Bot.  von  N«gcli.  Heft  IV.  MUnchen  1867). — Pfitier,  Uebcr  die 
Schulxscheide  (Jshrb.  fitr  wis6cn.  Bot  vol.  VI.  p.  397), 
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prolhallia  arc,  in  E,  TehnaUia,  usually  narrow  and  ligulaic.  and  consist  of  but  a 
fungle  layer  of  cells.  The  older  prothallia  are,  both  in  this  and  in  other  species, 
branched  in  an  irregularly  lobed  manner ;  one  of  the  lobes  takes,  sooner  or  later, 
the  lead  in  growth,  becomes  thicker  and  fleshy,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells, 
and  puts  forth  root-hairs  from  its  under  side. 

The  prothallia  of  the  Equisetacex  are,  in  general,  dicecious.  The  male  pro- 
lhallia remain  smaller,  attaining  a  length  of  a  few  millimetres,  and  produce  archegonia 
only  in  exceptional  cases  on  shoots  of  later 
origin  (Hofmeistcr).  The  female  prolhallia  are 
larger  {as  much  as  \  inch):  Hofmeisler  com- 
pares them  to  the  ihallus  o{  Anihoctros  punriatus, 
Duval-Jouve  to  a  curled  endive-leaf.  Duval- 
Jouve  states  that  the  antheridia  appear  about 
five  weeks  after  germination,  the  archegonia 
much  later.  These  statements  refer  especially  to 
E.  anrmet  /tmosufu,  and  p>i!ustrc  ;  according  to 
the  same  writer,  the  prothallia  of  E.  Telmateia 
and  syhaticum  are  broader  and  less  branched ; 
those  o{  E.ramosissimum  and  varugaium  slenderer 
and  more  elongated. 

The  Antheridia  arise  at  the  end  or  margin 
of  the  larger  lobes  of  the  male  prolliallium. 
The  apical  cells  of  the  enveloping  layer  of  the 
aniheridium  contain  but  lilile  or  no  chloro- 
phyll :  they  separate  from  one  another  on  the 
addition  of  water  (like  those  of  Hepaticje),  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  antherozoids,  which  are 
still  enclosed  in  vesicles  and  number  from  loo 
to  150.  The  hindcrmost  and  thickest  of  the 
two  or  three  coils  of  the  antherozoid,  which  is 
larger  in  this  class  than  in  all  other  Crypto- 
gams, t)car3  an  appendage  on  the  inner  side 
which  Hofmeister  terms  an  unduUling  Float, 
Schucht  a  thin-walled  vesicle  of  protoplasm,  and 
which  contain  granules  of  starch  and  sap  (com- 
pare with  Ferns  and  Lycopodiacese). 

The  Archegonia  are  developed  from  single 
cells  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thick  and 

fleshy  lobes   of  the   female   prolhallium.      As   the   tissue   of  the   prothallium  be- 
neath   them  continues   its   growth,  the   archegonia  come,  as  in   Pellia,   to   stand 
on  its  upper  surface.     The  mother-cell  of  the   archegonia,  after  it  has  become 
much   curved,   divides  by  a  wall  parallel   to   the  surface  of  the  prollialUum ;   the 
lower  of  the  two  daughter-cells,  which  is  entirely  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the 
thallium,  becomes  the  central  cell ;  from  the  outer  one  is  formed  the  Of 
sisting,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  four  parallel  rows  of  cells.     The  fc 
cells  become  vcr>'  long;    the  four  middle  ones   remain  shorier;   the  ft 
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ones  scarcely  elongate  al  all,  and  contribule,  by  their  mulliplicaiion,  like  the  cells  of 
the  proihallium  which  surround  the  central  cell,  to  the  formation  of  tlie  wall  of  the 
ventral  part  of  the  archegonium,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  layers.  The  oospherc 
is  produccii  in  the  central  cell,  the  conlenls  of  which  it  gradually  displaces.  The 
four  upper  long  cells  of  the  neck  curve  radially  outwards,  when  the  canal  of  the 
neck  is  being  formed,  like  a  four-armed  anchor  ^  Immediately  after  fertilisation 
the  canal  of  the  neck  closes,  the  oosphere,  the  nucleus  of  which  disappears  (and 
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which  has  now  become  the  oospore),  enlarges,  and  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the 
ventral  part  of  the  archegomum  which  surrounds  tlieni  begin  rapidly  to  multiply. 

Development  of  the  Asexual  Genera/ion  of  Equisetum  The  formation  of  the 
embryo  from  the  oospore  is  the  result  of  divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  archegoniuzn,  and  is  followed,  according  to  Hofmeistcr,  in  each  of  the 
two  cells  by  a  division-wail  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  first.    The  embryo  appears 


*  Recent  investigatioDs  arc  wanting  from  the  point  of  view  taken  in   Ferns  and  KhUocarps. 
From  analogy,  however,  the  cxi&tcoce  of  a  *  canal-cell '  may  be  inferred  here  also. 
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to  be  composed  of  four  cells  arranged  like  ihe  quarters  of  a  sphere.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  foot,  which  he  terms  in  this  case  also  ihc  primary  axis,  arises 
from  the  lower  quarter,  the  rudiment  of  the  first  shoot  from  one  of  the  lateral 
ones,  turning  upwards  immediately  afterwards  and  producing;  as  the  rudiment  of 
the  first  leaf  a  projecting  girdle,  which  then  grows  out  into  three  teeth  (Fig.  272 
B),  The  first  root  now  (?)  arises  from  an  t'mur  ceil  of  the  tissue.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  this  observation  of  Hofmeister's  would  establish,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  essential  diiference  between  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  first  root  in  Equi- 
setaceae  and  in  other  Vascular  Cryptogams ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  origin  of 
the  first  leafy  axis  from  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  embryo  corresponds  to  the 
behaviour  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  and  hence  does  not  agree  with  the  other  pro- 
cesses of  growth  of  the  Equisetaceae,  since  in  all  of  them  the  otiier  shoots  are 
developed  from  inner  cells  of  the  tissue.  Duval-Jouve  maintains,  in  fact,  in  opjio- 
silion  to  this  view,  that  the  first  leaf- 
bearing  axis  has  a  lateral  origin  in  the 
interior  of  the  already  multicellular  em- 
br)'o,  so  that  even  the  first  shoot  of 
Equisetum  would  be  of  endogenous 
origin.  The  unaccountable  errors  of 
this  vmter  on  the  subject  of  apical 
growth  render  his  statements  of  but 
little  value  in  contrast  to  those  of 
Holmeister;  the  question  is  however, 
in  any  case,  deserving  of  further  in- 
quiry. 

The  first  leaf-bearing  shoot  grows 
upwards,  and  forms  from  ten  to  fifteen 
intemodcs  with  sheathing  leaves  end- 
ing in  three  teeth.  It  soon  produces 
at  its  base  a  new  stronger  shoot  with 
four-toothed  sheaths  (as  in  J?,  arvms^j 
praUme,  and  variegtUumy  according  to 
Hofmeister),  which  in  turn  gives  origin 

to  new  generations  of  shoots,  developing  constantly  thicker  stems  and  sheaths 
with  a  larger  nunil)er  of  teeth.  Sometimes  the  lliird  or  one  of  the  succeeding 
shoots  penetrates  downwards  into  the  ground,  forming  the  first  perennial  rhizome, 
which  again  produces  from  year  to  year  new  underground  rhizomes  and  ascending 
leafy  shoots. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  Mode  of  Groutlh  of  the  Sinn  and 
Ltaves,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  in  the  first  place  at  their  structure  in  the  ^nature  state. 
Every  axis  of  an  Equisetum  consists  of  a  series  of  joints  (internodes)  usually  hollow 
an<i  closed  at  their  base  by  a  thin  septum.  Each  internode  passes  upwards  into  a 
leaf-sheath  embracing  the  next  internode,  the  sheath  being  split  at  its  upper  margin 
into  three,  four,  or  usually  a  larger  number  of  teeth.  From  each  loni>>  *^^  the 
sheath  a  fibro-vascular  bundle  runs  vertically  downwards  into  the  intc 
|he  next  node,  parallel  with  the  other  bundles  of  the  same  interno< 


Flu  *7«;— Develapneni  of  the  embryo  of  Ffttttrttim  mrtmtw 
(after  Hobscbterl:  A  •nhctri>nJuni  cut  llu-ituuti  iitrlk^y 
with  Ihc  coibrToy  |X  sou)(  Ji  ^mXit^o  further  dciclnpcd  and 
lepanicd,  I  rvpilhitmt  of  k  lexr,  j  ijiev  o(  the  Mnt  ihout  (X  v^l : 
C  (rrlkal  •ectioo  of  a  ptatc  cif  ■  (inrthsIUum  ^/,  wlih  «  Jpuuni; 
(ucxiull  pUnt,  wt  Its  &nt  root,  tflU  Icmf-jhcaths  {%  lo). 
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end  each  bumllc  splits  into  two  shori  diverging  arms,  by  which  ii  unites  with  the 
two  neighbouring  bundles  of  the  next  lower  internode,  where  tl^iey  descend  into 
it  from  their  sheath-teeth.  The  joints  of  the  stem  and  their  leaf-sheaths  tlierefore 
alternate;  and  since  in  each  joint  the  arrangement  of  bundles,  leaf-teeth,  projecting 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  depressions  or  furrows,  is  exacUy  repeated  in  the  transverse 
section,  the  different  parts  of  a  joint  always  correspond  to  the  intcrN'als  bct^vccn 
the  homologous  parts  of  the  next  upper  and  next  lower  joint.  If  the  intcmode 
has  projecting  longitudinal  ridges  on  its  surface,  one  of  these  always  runs  down- 
wards from  the  apex  of  each  leaf-tooth  parallel  with  the  others  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  intcmode  ;  between  each  pair  of  leaf-lecth  commences  a  furrow  or 
channel,  which  also  continues  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  intemode.     The  projecting 


i  Ucmn*  at  the  cortex,  5  kaUh«ufa,  *  tn  n^^n,  a  **  ir"  Ifce  tourer  tnimuMlM  of  jranng  \r*n%  -.  A  lonchudliktl  m<ann 
of  •  rtilxamc  |X  shout  ■).  4  tcptum  be(i>«cn  the  coltick  A  M.  t  fAin*-r»atvi*t  bumUc.  ^Ucuotftf  ifc»  witrfc.il»f- 
hbetlb :  L  ifMUrctw  tecitoD  of  ■  rtlrarae  (  m  abom  1 1,  /  inO  /  u  beforr  ;  O  itnlon  uf  the  AtwTKVttaculv  Wftdie  of  in 
vppar  «ad  tower  ImenKMU  i  r*.  A'  the  ikmIc 


ridges  lie  on  llie  same  radii  as  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  contains 
an  air-canal;  the  depressions  or  furrows  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  lacunre  of 
the  cortical  tissue  (which  are  sometimes  wanting),  and  alternate  with  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.  The  bnmches  and  roots  spring  exclusively  from  within  the 
base  of  the  leaf-sheath ;  and  as  this  forms  a  whorl,  the  branches  and  roots  are 
also  verticilltte.  The  branches  are  all  of  endogenous  origin;  they  arise  in  the 
interior  of  the  basal  tissue  of  the  leaf-sheath,  upon  radii  of  the  stem  which  alter- 
nate with  the  fibro-vAScular  laimdles,  and  thus  also  with  the  teeth  of  the  sheath, 
A  root  may  arise  beneath  the  bud  of  each  branch  ;  both  break  through  the  leaf- 
sheath  at  its  base.  All  the  joints  of  the  axis  agree  in  these  respects,  however  they 
may  be  modified  as  underground  rhizomes,  tubers,  ascending  steins,  leafy  branches, 
or  sporangiferous  axes. 


The  end  of  the  stem  enveloped  by  a  large  number  of  younger  leaf-sheaths 
terminates  in  a  large  apical  cetl^  the  upper  wall  of  which  is  arched  in  a  spherical 
manner,  while  below  and  at  the  side  it  is  liounded  by  three  almost  plane  walls. 
The  apical  cell  has  therefore  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangular  pyramid,  the 
upturned  basal  surface  of  which  is  a  nearly  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  The 
segments  are  cut  off  by  walls  which  are  parallel  to  the  oblique  sides  of  the  apical 
cell,  that  is,  to  the  youngest  primary  walls  of  the  segment ;  the  segments,  disposed 


Fig  ff?}.— ^  OfifitiidltttI  ■n.tl'w  <>(  the  rnd  i>f  1  fftem  In  an  ufMluV^ouBd  bud  of /:V«"^vj">  Tlr/iNo^A ,'  .Taiilail  call.  ^Ant 
Mdlcflllon  of  the  flnDc  (tvtn  whkb  tlie  l&ivM  «r«  inbKqavnUy  formed.  *^  «  ibotk  «dr»fKcd  wtil  dudacily  muHtnl  foliar 
(V\ll*,  *»  Hic  ipicai  cdti  nt  n  (tirmglr  (wnjcctkig  folbr  ginllc.  r  r  nHthncnl  of  tka  conlcaJ  ttaau«  of  the  iBterntHles  //  rowt 
uTccU*  frun  whkli  tlie  k«rttMUC  oad  lU  Bbro-nucnUr  bundle  ptocced,  i'>  the  lower  Uyen  of  celU  of  the  Miinipni  ahlch  uke 
itopwilM  Iho  formstionof  lL'a>ci((imm  iwtBrtlt  ^hortiontal  pfojactkm  of  the  apk*!  view  af  the  eixl  ofHMctnot  /:'.  7r/m<*fr<«; 
pf  aptctl  ceil,  /— fihf  iiMrenlvc  lecmentx  the  older  owa  «fll  fiinher  dtWiled ;  C  hoiiiBnial  [iri>jKH«t  of  ihe  aplcil  view  of 
«nvflM,  P optlol  looaUudiwI  >ectlQi>  of  the  eej of  e  yery  »l<nder^eii> ;  JS  tnmnenc  mcIkhi  «f  the  trod  uf  a  »tem  <ftcr  the 
tlo*  of  ib«  vvrtttii  and  Ar<l  tnniteiiiul  wafls.  |C.  A  S,  aiyBBay;  the  Konui  nnmrr-ili  l&ilursie  the  iccmcat*.  the 
'Amtkamvenb  the  w«n«  formed  In  theni  m  iheonler  of  ihdr  tsB^wlaiS^  lMl«n  the  prliMry  <m.n»  xf  the  M^monM.) 


in  a  spiral  J  arrangement,  lie  in  three  vertical  rows.  Each  segment  has  the  form  of  a 
triangular  plate  with  triangular  upper  and  under  walls,  rectangular  lateral  walls  tying 
right  and  left,  and  an  outer  rectangular  wall  which  is  curved.  Each  segment  is  fu^l 
divided — as  was  shown  by  Cramer  and  Rees  and  confirmed  by  mvsdf— br  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  into  two  equal  pla>  •! 

ftnother,  and  consequently  each  half  the  height  of  the  undivl 
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bair-5«gnient  is  then  again  halved,  in  iJte  most  usual  case,  by  a  vertical  nearly 
waU.  The  segment  now  consists  of  four  cells,  two  of  which  lie  one  abo\-e  ihe  oiher 
and  reach  as  far  as  the  centre,  but  the  other  two  do  not  because  the  vertical  wall  is 
not  radial  but  intersects  one  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  segment  (die  anodal  wall) 
(Fig.  373,  E).  Divisions  now  take  place  without  any  strict  rule  in  the  four  cells  of 
each  segment  parallel  to  the  primary  and  the  lateral  walls;  and  tangential  divisions 
also  soon  make  their  appearance,  by  which  the  segment  is  split  up  into  inner  and 

outer  cells,  in  which  further  di\'isions 
afterwards  take  place.  The  former 
produce  the  pith,  which  is  soon 
destroyed  as  far  as  the  septum  at 
the  base  of  each  iniemode  by  ihc 
expansion  of  the  stem;  the  latter 
produce  the  leaves  and  the  entire 
tissue  of  the  hollow  internodes.  The 
segments  are,  as  has  been  men- 
tionedi  disposed  originally  in  a 
spiral  with  \  arrangement ;  and 
since  eacli  segment  without  excep- 
tion (as  in  Mosses)  produces  a  leaf 
or  what  corresponds  to  a  part  of  a 
Icaf-sheath,  the  leaves  of  Equise- 
tum  must  also  be  inscned  on  a 
spiral.  This  does,  in  fact,  some- 
times occur  when  the  growth  is 
abnormal  ;  but  when  the  growth 
is  normal,  a  small  displacement 
takes  place  at  a  very  early  i>eriod» 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  three  seg- 
ments which  form  a  cycle  alwa)-s 
become  arranged  into  a  disc  trans- 
verse to  the  stem,  their  outer  sur- 
faces thus  forming  an  annular  zone 
or  girdle.  According  to  Rees,  to 
whom  this  obser\'ation  is  due,  the 
three  segments  of  each  cycle  are 
formed  in  rapid  succession,  while 
a  longer  time  elapses  between 
the  formation  of  the  last  segment 
of  the  preceding  and  that  of  tlie  first  of  tlie  succeeding  cycle.  Thus  by  the  un- 
equal growth  of  the  segments  in  longitudinal  direction  each  cycle  of  segments  or 
turn  of  the  spiral  produces  a  whorl,  which  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  pseudo- 
whorl,  because  resulting  from  subsequent  displacement.  Each  whorl  of  segments 
now  forms  a  leaf-sheath,  and  the  corresponding  intemode  or  joint  of  the  stem. 
The  above-mentioned  divisions  take  place  in  the  three  segments  during  their  arrange- 
ment into  a  transverse  disc,  each  s^ment  becoming  converted  into  a  mass  of  cells 


IC>«7i-— [.ertb«iror*ndlil  lonfftodtMlHctteahflKaiK  Ui«  «pcs 
vadcncmvod  bud  of  Efnu^mm  Tttrntalna  in  Scptdubcr  :  /A' 
pan  of  %%9  ncet*tl««  com.  **  f  f"  l«a*cL  Jw  tbcb-  «pkaJ  ccOi. 
r*  w*'  r*"  the  conical  uoac  of  itte  conopMHUac  toinwHln  :  *m  m 
pNIi,  » I'  »  ililcfccninc  ring,  g  g  Uyef  of  edit  ftum  wtilcb  Ihe  Abn>- 

budkl  of  tb«  lc*f-tO0(h  MlMft. 


consisiinf;  of  from  four  to  six  laycre.  As  soon  as  the  transverse  zone  is  fcmied, 
the  formation  of  the  leaves  commences  by  the  growth  of  tlic  outer  cells  of  the 
segments.  They  form  an  annular  wall ;  one  of  the  upper  transverse  cell-layers  of 
the  whorl  of  segments  projects  outwardly,  fonns  the  apex  (the  circular  apical  line) 
of  the  wall  (Figs.  273,  274.  6s),  and  those  of  its  cells  which  lie  most  on  the  outside 
(the  apical  cells)  divide  by  walls  inclined  alternately  towards  and  from  the  axis. 
The  circular  apical  line  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  and  thus  the  annular 
wall  becomes  a  sheath  enveloping  the  end  of  the  stem.  This  same  layer,  of  which 
the  outermost  cells  form  the  apical  line  of  the  annular  wall,  produces  in  the  interior 
of  the  sheath  a  tissue  in  which  the  frbro-vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf-sheaths  arise. 
The  lower  transverse  colMayers  of  ihc  whorl  of  segments  grow  only  slightly  outwards 


HlC  !?«.— E»tcni*l  new  of  ihrt«  tceiti  of  «  i'< 


Pic.  r*<.— Dm  Mine  u  Fitf.  r;*.  but  «t  «  creilcT  iluunce  frwit  ihe  «|>e«,  «lto«ine  ■  runhcr  kdwice  oT  (be  (lilTercntUlioR  of  )««(• 
theath  uid  liuermxl^ ;  r  ^  cortn  of  the  upper,  r'  r*  w'  cucIbx  of  the  luver  Intemode,  1 1  the  luntr,  X  r'  Ois  uvitcr  cpl-lEfnilt  of  (he 
luf-«t»cW)>,  r  ir  <hc  fiilUr  raMthin  of  ihc  fibriKirAfti^ulu  liuniltr,  ^  g'  i^  Iv*  ilnccndioK  portion  b^c«()ng  to  iho  ItKcmoUo  ;  Ihe  im 
MkfMtlir  *«Mal  1ft  fomtriS  «l  I  heir  point  of  RKctlilK. 


and  upwards,  become  divided  by  vertical  and  afterwards  rapidly  by  transverse  walls, 
to  produce  tlie  tissue  of  the  inlcrnode,  which  passes  gradually  into  that  of  the 
leaf.  A  vertical  layer  of  this  tissue  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  (Fig.  274,  v  v)  is 
distinguished  by  numerous  vertical  divisions ;  it  forms  a  ring  of  meristem  (or 
ihickening-ring  in  Sanio's  sense),  in  which  the  vertically  descending  6bro-vascuIar 
bundles  of  the  internode  are  formed.  These  bundles  form  the  prolongations  of 
those  of  the  leaf-teeth,  which  they  meet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  275,  gg^,  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  coalesce  to  form  curved  *  common '  bundles.  The  layers  of  cells  which 
lie  outside  this  ring  of  meristem  that  gives  rise  to  the  bundles  produce  the  cortex 
of  the  internode,  in  which  air-conducting  canals  soon  arise.     Even  at  an  early  period 
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the  first  rudiments  of  ihe  sheath-ieetli   appear  as  protuberances  at  regularly   dis- 
tributed points,  each  of  ihcm  ending  in  one  or  two  apical  cdU  (Fig.  276) ', 

The  Equisetaccae  are  the  only  class  of  plants  the  Branching  of  which  depends 
exclusively  on  the  formation  of  cniftjigtftous  lateral  buds.  These  are  fonned  in  the 
tissue  of  the  youngest  foliar  girdle  at  points  alternating  with  the  sbealh-teelh 
long  before  the  differentiation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  position  of  the 
spot  where  they  originate  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined;  it  is  probably  a 
cell  of  that   layer  from  which   the  fibro-vascular  bundles  originate.      Hofmeister 

was  (he  first  to  show  that  each  bud 
proceeds  from  a  ^i  ngle  cell  of  the 
inner  tissue ;  and  although  1  have 
myself  never  seen  it  in  a  unicellular 
condition,  I  have  found  rudimentary 
branches  composed  of  only  two  or 
four  cells ;  and  these  showed  that  even 
the  first  three  divisions  of  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  branch  are  inclined  in  three 
directions  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
triangularly  pyramidal  apical  cell  is 
produced;  and  the  first  three  divisions 
thus  form  the  first  three  segmenls. 
Lateral  buds  of  the  rliizorae  of  E.  Tel* 
nuUtia  and  E,  arvense^  late  in  the 
autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  usually 
show  in  longitudinal  section  all  the 
stages  of  development  of  endogenous 
buds.  After  they  have  formed  several 
foliar  girdles  and  their  apex  is  covered 
by  a  firm  envelope  of  leaf-shealhs, 
they  break  through  the  base  of  the 
parent  Icaf-shcaths.  They  may  also 
remain  dormant  for  a  long  period,  as 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
buds  break  out  when  the  underground 
nodes  of  ascending  stems  are  exposed 
to  the  light.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
there  is  always  as  large  a  number  of 
buds  in  a  rudimentary  condition  as 
there  a^e  sheath-teeth.  On  the  erect  leafy  stems  of  E.  TfimaUia,  E.  artfense,  and 
other  species,  they  all  attain  complete  development,  and  produce  the  numerous 
slender  green  leafy  shoots  of  these  species ;  in  other  species  the  development  of 
the  branches  is  more  sparing ;  some,  as  E.  hytmalt^  usually  form  no  atrial  lateral 
slioois  at  all  except  when  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  is  injured,  and  then  the 


Plc  an-— t'OMBtiiuttral  lectloa  thmuKli  m  underfnmid  bud 
«l  B^MUHum  mttitMtr:  a  apical  evil  of  ihr  tina,  A-tA  lh« 
leave* i  ATA**  two  bu4>;  Ihc  hurixaiiiAl  yoc«  aciou  Ihc  ■!«» 
indicate  the  position  orthe  m^u  (diaphngmi). 


'  On  the  original  number  and  subsequent  increase  of  the  sheath-teeth,  &c.  compare  Hofaicistcr 
ftnd  Rces,  /.  e. 
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node  next  below  produces  a  shoot.  Branches  do  not  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance on  rhi7.omes  in  the  form  of  complete  whorls,  but  in  twos  or  threes;  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  more  vigorous  and  become  eilber  new  rhizomes  or  ascending 
stems.  Since  in  the  cases  first  mentioned  the  buds  arise  like  the  leaves  in  strict 
acropetal  succession,  ii  may  be  assumed  that  where  liie  production  of  shoots  is 
only  induced  at  a  later  period-  by  accidenul  circumstances,  the  buds  have  up  to 
that  time  remained  dormant  in  tlie  interior. 

The  J?oo/s  arise  in  whorls,  each  immediately  below  a  bud ;  but  they  may  also 
often  be  suppressed,  and  may  be  developed,  according  to  Duval-Jouve,  even  on' 
aiirial  nodes,  by  humidity  and  darkness.  Their  development  lias  been  siutiied 
by  Nigeli  and  Leilgeb  (Ac);  in  its  earliest  stages,  which  are  represented  dia- 
frrammaiically  in  Fig.  378,  it  resembles  essentially  that  of  Ferns.  The  cortex  is 
differentiated  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  layer;  the  former  forms  air-conducting 


*-'  JT  /  r     c 


Ftc  ■?<  — Dtagtmm  of  th«  ■ucccMltwt  of  c«ll-<H»to>oia  lii  Hi«  *t>c»  of  ihe  root  of  M^mOi^titu  ^|w»n/^  (iftw  Nli^-cli  ^n.)  I.ti-geb) 
(Iht* (ll^grun  will  ■»-■.>  .iWo  m  ihf  main  for  Fsms  and  far  Maniint).  ^  liMUfiUMflMl  soctiaai  S  inayvctye  in. (inn  u  dir  [••ncr 
entlpl  .<;  A  *  *  i!  '     t  tj  ihc  walls  of  tht  wxiaiil-KitmenM.  InflicMl^  tnAhytkm  i^t.  l~A't'l.  ilmnf  the  Uyeii 

of  Uwe  rD^-c4p,  a!  .lotit  living  otBin»<l:  <-.-  In  the  imaivof  tiie  rwoi  ln«lic4i«B  tlic  camlilum-walli  by  nfhtch  the 

priinnjr  Ct*m-»4^i  <.  likHlM  fhiin  (hecnrtvi  of  the  nnit,  e  itic  bouittl<r)--«jdI  between  the  cptclntnu  w  ant]  ittc  coneK 

(nudrmiAl  wnlll.  r  t  UiitaOitryikJI  ttci«i.-«D  thn  ooicr  awt  Inner  conex  (cortical  walQ,  t.  <,  %  tfco  luuentvc  laRKiQtU]  W4ib  Xtf 
which  Ibc  Uiner  covt«<  t»  ili\Klc<l  into  several  layers,  the  radlaj  dJvlaloiu  bairiB  onUttcA. 

intercellular  spaces,  at  first  arranged,  like  the  cells  themselves,  in  radial  and  concentric 
rows,  and  afterwards  combining  by  the  rupture  of  the  cells  into  a  large  air-cavity 
surrounding  the  central  fibro-vascular  bundle.     As  ilje  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the 
root  developes,  (seen  in  transverse  section,)  each  of  the  threv  primary  cells  which 
alone  of  the  six  reach  the  centre  is  first  of  all  divided  by  a  tangential  wall,  so  that 
ihe  rudiment  of  the  vascular  bundle  now  consists  of  three  inner  and  six  outer  cells. 
The  six  outer  cells  produce  a  cambial  tibsue  in  which  the  formation  of  vessels 
begins,  commencing  from  two  or  three  points  of  the  circumference  and  advancing 
towards  the  interior.     Last  of  all  one  of  the  three  inner  cells  forms  a  broad  < 
vessel ;  and  phloCm  is  produced  in  the  circumference  of  the  vascular  bundle, 
branching  of  tlie  root  is,  as  in  Ferns,  strictly  monopodial  or  acropctal ;  b 
there  is  here  no  '  pericambitmi/  the  lateral  roots  arise  in  contact  \uth 
vessels. 
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Tbc  Sporangia  of  Equiseiacox  are  outtn^wths  of  |>ecu1iir1y  metamorphosed 
leaves,  and  are  generally  forrocii  in  numerous  vboHs  at  Lite  summit  of  ordtmry 
Uioots  or  of  those  speciollj  destined  for  this  puqiose.  Above  the  last  sterile  feAf- 
sbealh  of  tlie  fertile  axis  an  imperfectly  developed  leaf-sheath  is  first  of  all  produced 
(Fig.  279,  </),  a  btructure  correspomiing  in  some  degree  to  the  bracts  of  Phanerogams. 
The  development  of  this  structure  is  sometimes  more  sometimes  less  kaf-Gke ;  foliar 
girdles  are  formed  above  it  in  acropetal  succession  beneath  the  growing  end  of 

the  shoot,  projecting  however  but  sUghtly, 
as  in  the  ordinary  fortnation  of  leaves  of 
Kquisctum.  A  larf^er  number  of  protuber- 
ances project  from  each  of  these  girdles, 
corresponding  (o  the  teelli  of  the  ordinarr 
^1  "^^^BH^  leaf-sheaths ;    and    thus    several    whorb    of 

hemi^'phe^ical  projections  are   formed   Inng 

closely  one  over  another,  which,  increasing 

more    rapidly    in    size    at   their   outer   part, 

press  against  one  another,  and  thus  become 

hexagonal,    the    successive   whorls    alteraat- 

^i^^      ^I^^^SEf  ^7  ^"^'  ^'^''^  ^*^  basal  (inner)  portion  of  each 

^^|H       ij^^^^MI  protuberance  remains  slender,  and  forms  the 

^ffB^  D^B^M  pedicel  of  the  hexagonal  peltate  scale.     The 

m  ^^^^^1  outer  surface  of  these  scales  is  tangential  to 

^^^^^  '  the  axis  of  the  spike ;  on  its  inner  side,  facing 

^  HH^^H  l^li^  3^is>  ^Lrisc  the  sporangia,  five  or  ten  in 

^^^Br    UlnilR  number  on  each  scale.     In  the  early  stages 

^^^ff      HIIIIlllU  ^^  development  each  single  sporangium  has 

the  ap})earance  of  a  small  blunt  multicellular 
wiTU  the  internal  tissue  of  which*  produces 
the  s[)ore-mother-cclls  which  become  bolatei), 
while  of  the  three  exterior  cell-layers  which 
at  first  envelope  it  only  the  outermost  finally 
remains  as  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  or 
spore-sac.  The  mother-cells  of  tlie  spores, 
connected  together  in  groups  of  fours  or 
eights,  float  freely  in  a  fluid  which  fills  the 
sporangiiun  and  is  interspersed  with  granules. 
The  processes  that  take  place  in  the  mother- 
cells  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
spores  have  already  been  described  in  detail 
in  Chap.  I  (see  Fig.  10,  p.  14).  It  was  there  shown  how  the  division  into  four  of 
the  mother-cells  is  preceded  by  a  bipartition  which  is  at  least  indicated  in  Equi- 
setum^  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  corresponding  process  in  Ferns.  The  ripe 
sporangium  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  side  which  faces  the  pedicel  of  the 


FIG.  wi%~£riHattmm  nimttnmt  A  apPV  Pit  of 

•  CenAc  MCKi  wfili  the  lower  tetf  oT  lb*  qA*  pMS«y»l 
•Ixe).  #  l««f-«iieath, «  ttx  wuiutar  'bract,'  s  Ibc  pcdl- 
(elk  of  pciui«  vtAlM  whidi  b«T«  liecii  citf  ol^  ^ 
iraM*erse  t«<Jkja  \A  tbc  racbk  of  the  Kf^*i  n 
pellMle  «calcs  IN  varloa*  pcnftiona  (illKbtly  niiyiil- 
t«l] :  tt  the  pmtaccL  i  the  pduie  icale,  Kg  tfae  i(k>- 


'  The  fortnalioD  of  tlie  spore-mother  cells  from  r  single  original  central  cell  nhich  occurs  in 
Ferns  and  Rhirocarj^,  has.  been  contrasled  by  Russow  with  that  of  l£'|utsetuai  (compare  p.  358). 
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peltate  scale.  The  very  ihin-walJed  cells  of  ihe  wall  have  previously  formed  spiral 
thickening-ridges  on  ihe  dorsal,  annular  ones  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  sporangium, 
arising,  according  to  Duval-Jouve,  in  ihe  case  of  A",  /mosuf/t,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  immediately  before  the  dehiscence.  The  development  of  the  spores  of 
Kquisctum,  after  they  have  made  their  appearance  as  naked  primordial  cells  by 
the  diWsion  into  four  of  their  mother-cells,  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  successive 
formation  of  distinct  coats.  Each  spore  forms  first  of  all  an  outer  non-cuiiculariscd 
coat  capable  of  swelling,  which,  splitting  subsequently  into  two  spiral  bands,  forms 
the  so-called  Eiater$,  a  second  and  third  coat  soon  afterwards  making  their  appear- 
ance within  it.  All  three  lie  at  first  closely  one  upon  another  like  successive  layers 
of  a  single  coat ;  but  when  the  spore  is  placed  in  water,  tlie  outer  one,  even  at 
tliis  period,  swells  up  strongly  and  becomes  detached  from  the  others  (Fig.  a8o, 
E).  The  three  coats  may  be  easily  distinguished  even  in  the  quite  fresh  spore 
when  placed  in  distilled  water  (^4),  (in  the  case  of  E,  tmoium)^  the  outer  one 
(i)  being  colourless,  the  second  (a)  light  blue,  and  the  third  (3)  yellowish.      As 


FliA  ilo.— I^vd'ipnieiil  1)1  tlir  •i>Mfr»itf  ^^M'liVMfn />m«4H>n  (x&^i):  A  Hnri|M- »por<^  willi  Uir«c  loat*  Ju«t  pUcnl 
ll  inil<r;ilftkc  toitK-  ■r.o'two  ur  itirce  mlTiiiict  bt  «ratcr,  Ihc  outer  coat  FuTing  liecamc  Kponicd,  a  Unt«  vacuoJv 
UMMt  by  the  itde  o\  thcnodruc  :  r  cnmnicncement  of  the  fnTTHatlon  of  iliv  ?l.tien  t<n  ilie  'niirr  coai  /  |ki  In  Flpv 
A  Mill  JTn  J>,£  the  mMUic  ctaxe  of  devdnpnieitt  In  oftlh-Al  tatioA  afl«  \y"i^  ivrlvR  h'lur*  in  jctycenae,  e  ihr  outer 
coal ;  3.  3.  tkc  Imtcr  <ual>  •rp*niictl  fniu  o»c  uiulhcr  ,  F  the  outer  cii*t  niUt  inio  ipira)  cUlen,  colourrd  &  hcuuiftil 
bhiK  by  »£htJtifk  MiMbM. 

the  development  advances,  the  outer  coat  is  separated  like  a  loose  investment  from 
the  body  of  the  spore  (C,  (/,  ^),  and  at  the  same  time  its  division  into  elaters  is 
first  indicated.  The  optical  longitudinal  section  shows  that  the  spiral  thickening- 
bands  of  this  coat  are  separated  only  by  very  narrow  spaces  of  thin  membrane  (/?, 
£) ;  these  at  length  entirely  disappear,  and,  when  the  surrounding  air  is  dry,  the 
tliicker  parts  separate  from  one  anottier  as  spiral  bands*  fonning  when  unrolled 
a  four-armed  cross ;  they  are  united  by  their  centre,  and  attached  there  to  the 
second  coat.  It  is  probably  this  spot  which  may  be  recognized  even  in  the 
unripe  spore  in  the  form  of  an  umbilical  thickening  (n  in  A  and  B),  In  the 
fully  developed  elaters  an  external  very  thin  cuticularised  layer  may  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  extremely  hygroscopic ;  when  the  air  is  damp  they  arc  rolled 
round  the  spore,  but  when  dry  are  again  unrolled.  When  this  alternation  takes 
place  rapidly  (as  when  lightly  breathed  on  under  the  microscope),  the  spores  are  set 
in  active  motion  by  the  bendings  of  the  elaters.     If  spores,  the  outer  coal  of  which 
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has  not  yet  become  split  up  into  elaters,  but  'which  already  show  the  corresponding 
differentialions  {D,  E),  are  allowed  to  lie  for  some  lime  in  glycerine,  the  spore 
contracts  considerably,  surrounded  by  its  inner  coat,  -while  the  second  cuticu- 
lariscd  coal  raises  itself  from  the  former  in  folds.  The  inner  coat  is  diflferenliated  into 
an  outer  granular  cuticularised  exospore,  and  an  inner  endospore  of  cellulose. 


Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  ClaJi'tficathn  of  Equisetaceapj  as  all  existing  fonns 
are  so  nearly  related  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  included  in  a  single  genus,  Equi- 
setum.  Even  the  E(|uisetaccr  of  earlier  geological  periods,  the  Calamitcs,  show»  in  the 
little  that  is  still  discernible  uf  their  organisation,  the  closest  agreement  with  existing 
forms. 

The  Hahit  of  tJie  Equisctace*  is,  like  their  morphological  i^tructure,  of  a  very 
characteristic  kind.  In  all  the  plant  is  perennial  by  means  of  creeping  underground 
rhizomes,  from  which  ascending  aerial  shoots  rise  annually,  mostly  lasting  only  for  one 
period  of  vegetation,  less  often  for  several  years.  The  *iporangiferous  spikes  appear 
either  at  the  summit  of  these  axes,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  organs  of  assimi- 
lation, or  on  special  fertile  shoots  which,  when  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  unbranched, 
die  after  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  (£.  arvense  and  'Jelmatna\  or  throw  off 
the  tenntnal  spike  and  act  as  vegetative  shoots  {E  syivaticttm  and  pratnur).  The 
fertile  axes  arc  developed  from  the  underground  intemodes  of  the  erect  vegetative 
axes;  they  remain  during  the  summer,  in  which  the  latter  arc  unfolded,  in  the  bud- 
condition  beneath  the  ground,  but  during  this  period  either  developc  their  sporangi- 
ferous  spikes  so  far  that  in  the  next  spring  nothing  is  necessary  except  elongation  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  spores  {E.  arvmjr,  pratrnse,  TelnMteia,  &c.),  or  the  spikes  attain 
their  fxJI  development  only  in  the  spring  after  the  elongation  of  the  axes  which  bear 
them  {E.  limojum).  The  habit  of  the  aerial  shoots  is  determined  especially  by  the 
number  and  length  of  the  vcrticillate  usually  very  slender  lateral  branches;  in  some, 
as  E,  byrma/e,  irachyodon,  ramojhjimumj  and  varirgatumf  they  are  generally  entirely 
wanting;  in  others,  as  E.  palujtre  and  Hnfijum,  rather  few,  in  others  again,  as  E,  ar- 
veme,  7e}mateia,  and  jyfvaticum,  they  are  developed  in  Urge  numbers.  The  height 
of  this  leafy  stem  is  in  our  native  species  mostly  from  i  to  3  feel ;  in  £,  Irhnatria^ 
where  the  ascending  axis  of  the  sterile  shoots  is  colourless  and  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  and  a  thickne^  of  al>out  \  inch ;  while  the  green 
slender  leafy  branches  are  even  in  this  case  scarcely  \  line  thick.  The  tallest  stems 
arc  produced  by  E,  gigantrum  in  South  America,  as  much  as  26  feet  high,  but  only  about 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  are  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  neighl>ouring  plants. 
The  Calamitcs  were  as  lofty,  and  as  much  as  x  fool  thick.  The  rhizomes  mostly  creep 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet  beneath  the  ground,  and  extend  over  areas  10  to  50  feel 
in  diameter;  but  are  also  found  at  a  much  greater  depth.  They  prefer  damp,  gravelly, 
or  loamy  soil,  their  thickness  varying  from  1  to  2  lines  to  as  much  as  {  inch  or  more. 
The  surface  of  the  internodcs  of  the  rhizome  is,  in  some  species^  as  E.  Telmauia  and 
jrh'aticum,  covered  with  a  felt  of  brown  root-hairs,  which  also  clothe  the  leaf-sheaths  of 
the  underground  part  of  ascending  stems,  a  peculiarity  which  reminds  one  of  Kerns. 
In  some  species,  as  E.  Umosum  anti  paluurt^  the  surface  i?  smooth  and  shining,  while  in 
others  it  is  dull.  The  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  aerial  stems  are  usually  but  little  dere- 
luped  on  the  underground  stems;  sometimes  the  rhizomes  are  twisted.  The  central 
canal  of  the  intemodes  is  sometimes  wanting  in  the  rhizomes;  but  the  lacunz  of  the 
fit>ro- vascular  bundles  (carinal  canals)  and  those  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  (vallecular 
canals)  are  always  present ;  the  air  which  the  tibucs  require  and  which  is  not  found 
in  the  usually  very  compact  soil  is  carried  by  these  canals  from  the  surface  ti>  the  under- 
ground organs.  As  in  the  case  of  the  spikes,  the  formation  of  the  branches  of  the 
leafy  stems  has  already  commenced  entirely  or  at  least  for  the  greater  part  in  the 
preceding  year  in  the  underground  bud,  so  that  in  the   spring  the  internodcs  of  the 
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gentling  axis  have  only  to  extend  and  the  slender  lateral  branches  to  unfold,  as  may  l« 

;n  with  especial  case  in  E.  Tclmateia.  All  the  more  important  cell-fomiations  and  the 
processes  of  tnorpholoj^ncal  differentiation  thus  take  place  underground ;  the  aerial  un- 
folding has  for  its  main  purpose  only  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  and  assimilation  in  the 
leafy  shoots,  by  the  exposure  of  the  cortex,  which  contains  chlorophyll,  to  light.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  upright  stems  in  the  spring  is  brought  about  especially  by  the  simple 
elongation  of  the  intemodal  cells  already  formed,  although  permanent  intercalary  growth 
of  the  inteniodes  sometimes  also  takes  place,  and  especially  at  their  base  within  the 
sheaths.  The  tissues  often  remain  there  for  a  long  time  in  the  young  slate,  and  in  E. 
lyemair  the  intcrnodcs,  sliU  short  and  lighter  in  colour  after  passing  through  tlie  winter, 
push  themselves  out  of  their  leaf-sheaths ;  the  shorter  they  were  before  the  winter,  the 
more  Ihey  elongate  afterwards. 

Special  Orf^anj  for  regetatiTe  Propagation,  like  those  of  Mosses,  are  not  found  in  the 
Equisetaceie  any  more  than  in  Ferns;  but  every  part  of  the  rhizome,  and  the  under- 
ground nodes  of  ascending  stems,  are  adapted  for  llie  production  of  new  stems.  In 
some  species  some  of  the  underground  shoots  swell  up  into  oroid  (£.  arvaue)  or  pear- 
shaped  {E.  Te/mateiit)  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  Duval  -Jouve  states  that 
these  occur  also  in  E.  paiujtre,  syhujtieum,  and  littoraU,  hut  in  other  species  (^E.  prateme, 
/rmosum,  ramojijjimum,  •vnriegntumj  and  iyemale)  they  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The 
tubers  are  produced  by  the  rapid  increase  in  thickness  of  an  internodc  at  the  end  of 
which  is  situated  the  terminal  bud;  this  may  repeatedly  form  tuberous  intemodes  so  that 
the  tubers  become  monilifomi,  or  they  may  dcvelope  simply  as  a  rhizome,  or  sometimes 
a  central  intemode  of  a  Hiizome  is  developed  in  a  tuberous  manner.  The  parenchyma 
of  these  tubers  is  filled  with  starch  and  other  food-materials;  they  may  apparently  long 
remain  dormant  and  form  new  stems  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Among  the  Forms  o/Tujue  of  the  Equisetacea:  the  epidermal  system  and  the  fiinda- 
mcntal  tissue  are  in  particular  developed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  fibro-vascniar 
bundles,  which  in  Kems  are  so  thick  and  so  highly  organised^  especially  in  their  xylem- 
portion,  appear  to  tie  less  developed  in  the  Equisctaceie ;  they  are  slender,  the  lignification 
of  the  xylem-porlion  ver>'  slight  (as  in  many  water  and  marsh  plants);  the  firmnes  of 
their  structure  is  chiefly  due  to  the  epidermal  system  with  its  highly  developed  epidermis, 
and  to  the  hypodcnnal  fibro-viiscular  bundles.  What  follows  has  special  reference  to  the 
intemodes;  the  leaf-sheaths  are  usually  similarly  constituted  in  their  lower  and  central 
parts;  at  the  teeth  the  tissue  is  simpler  and  more  uniform. 

The  ^piJermal  Cells  are  mostly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  are 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  separated  by  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  walls;  the 
boundary-walls  of  the  adjoining  cells  are  often  undulating.  The  epidermis  of  the 
underground  intemodes  is  almost  always  destitute  of  stomata,  and  consists  of  cells  with 
either  thick  or  0»in  waJls,  usually  brown,  which,  in  some  species,  as  E.  TehnaUta  and 
arvcnse,  develope  into  delicate  root-hairs.  The  epidermis  of  the  deciduous  sporangi- 
fcrous  stems  of  the  species  just  named  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rhizome  and  without 
stomata ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  upright  colourless  sterile  stem  of  £.  TeU 
mateia.  In  all  the  aerial  intemodes  which  contain  chlorophyll,  the  teaf-sheaths,  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  peltate  scales,  the  epidermis  possesses  numerous  stomata  which 
always  lie  in  the  channels,  never  on  the  ridgcs»  and  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows 
either  single  or  lying  close  to  one  another.  On  the  ridges  the  epidermal  cells  are 
long,  in  the  channels  between  llie  stomata  shorter.  All  the  cells,  even  those  of  the 
stomata,  have  their  outer  walls  strongly  siliclfted,  and  exhibit  very  often  on  their  outer 
surface  pnitubcrancps  of  variniis  forms,  which  are  also  and  indeed  peculiarly  strongly 
silicihed.  These  prutul>e ranees  resemble  fine  granules,  t>osses,  rosettes,  rings,  transverse 
bands,  teeth,  and  spines;  on  the  guard-cclb  they  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  ridges, 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  orifice.  The  guard-cells  are  generally  partially  overreached 
by  the  neighbouring  epidermal  cells.  The  mature  stoma  appears  to  be  formed  of  two 
■^  giurd-celb  lying  one  over  another;   Strasburger  asserts  that  these  four  cells 
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end  each  bunLlIt?  splits  mlo  two  short  diverging  arms,  by  which  it  unites  with  the 
two  neighbouring  bundles  of  the  next  lower  intemode,  where  they  descend  into 
it  from  their  sheath-teeth.  The  joints  of  the  stem  and  their  leaf-sheaths  therefore 
alternate;  and  since  in  each  joint  the  arrangement  of  bundles,  luaf-teeih,  projecting 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  depressions  or  furrows,  is  exactly  repeated  in  the  transverse 
section,  the  different  parts  of  a  joint  always  correspond  to  the  intervals  between 
the  homologous  parts  of  the  next  upper  and  next  lower  joint.  If  the  internodc 
has  projecting  longitudinal  ridges  on  its  surface,  one  of  these  always  runs  down- 
wards from  the  apex  of  each  leaf-tooth  parallel  with  the  others  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  internode ;  between  each  pair  of  leaf-teeth  cotmnences  a  furrow  or 
channel,  which  also  continues  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  internode.     The  projecting 


t  bcwur  of  the  twics.  S  \KaI-%htMh.  a  Us  itpex.  a  a*  •*•  lh«  lowef  bMcmoda  o<  fou^g  Ware* ;  *  lonctiuaicul  sHtlon 
or  a  rtteome  («  «tiout  %\.  k  Kp4um  ber*«cn  iht  cavlite*  A  A,  ^  fibfO-vaacuUr  tMiadle,  /larnMro)  the  c©rtr«,  i  It*f- 
tbetthi  L  inubimc  »cclion  of  a  rliuu(i.c  U  abowl  3).^  *i»d  /  *»  before;  D  uelM  ol  iht  libn>-«i»Ki.l*r  buMIc  M  an 
nppcT  «ad  lover  MccwMtc  *  >',  K  the  nods. 


ridges  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  contains 
an  air-canal;  the  depressions  or  furrows  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  lacunre  o\ 
the  cortical  tissue  (which  are  sometimes  wanting),  and  alternate  with  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.  The  branches  and  roots  spring  exclusively  from  within  the 
base  of  the  leaf-sheath;  and  as  tliis  forms  a  whorl,  the  branches  and  roots  arc 
also  verticillite.  The  branches  are  all  of  endogenous  origin ;  they  arise  in  the 
interior  of  the  basal  dssue  of  the  leaf-sheath,  upon  radii  of  the  stem  which  alter- 
nate with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  thus  also  with  the  teeth  of  the  sheath. 
A  root  may  arise  beneath  the  bud  of  each  branch  ;  both  break  through  the  leaf- 
sheath  at  its  base.  All  the  joints  of  the  axis  agree  in  these  respects,  however  they 
may  be  modified  as  underground  rhizomes,  tubers,  ascending  stems,  leafy  branchest 
or  sporangiferous  axes. 
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The  end  of  the  stem  enveloped  by  a  Urge  number  of  younger  leaf-shealhs 
terminates  in  a  large  apical  cell,  the  upper  wall  of  which  is  arched  in  a  spherical 
manner,  while  below  and  at  the  side  it  is  bounded  by  three  almost  plane  walls. 
The  apical  cell  has  iherefore  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangular  pjxamid,  the 
upturned  basal  surface  of  which  is  a  nearly  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  The 
segments  are  cut  off  by  walls  which  arc  parallel  lo  the  oblique  sides  of  ihe  apical 
cell^  that  is.  to  the  youngest  primary  walls  of  the  segment ;  the  segments,  disposed 
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in  a  spiral  ^  arrangement,  lie  in  three  vertical  rows.  Each  segment  has  the  form  of  a 
triangular  plate  with  triangular  upper  and  under  walls,  rectangular  lateral  walls  lying 
right  and  left,  and  an  outer  rectangular  wall  which  is  curved.  Each  segment  is  first 
divided — as  was  shovMi  by  Cramer  and  Rees  and  confirmed  by  myself — by  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  into  two  equal  plates  lying  one  above 
another,  and  consequently  each  half  the  height  of  the  undivided  segment.    Each 
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end  each  hundlc  splits  inio  two  short  Jiverging  Arms,  by  wiiich  il  unites  with  the 
two  neighbouring  bundles  of  the  next  lower  internode,  where  they  descend  into 
it  from  their  sheaih-teeth.  The  joints  of  the  stem  and  their  leaf-sheatlis  therefore 
alternate;  and  since  in  each  joint  the  arrangement  of  bundles,  leaf-teeth,  projecting 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  depressions  or  furrows,  \&  exactly  repeated  in  the  transverse 
section,  the  different  parts  of  a  joint  always  correspond  to  the  intervals  between 
the  homologous  pans  of  the  nest  upper  and  next  lower  joint.  If  die  intcrnode 
has  projecting  longitudinal  ridges  on  its  surface,  one  of  these  always  runs  down- 
wards from  the  apex  of  each  leaf-tooth  parallel  with  the  others  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  intemode ;  between  each  pair  of  leaf-teeth  commences  a  furrow  or 
channel,  which  also  continues  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  internode.     The  projecting 
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ridges  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  conlams 
an  air-canal;  the  depressions  or  furrows  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  lacunoe  of 
the  cortical  tissue  (which  are  sometimes  wanting),  and  alternate  with  the  f^bro- 
vascular  bundles.  The  branches  and  roots  spring  exclusively  from  within  the 
base  of  the  leaf-shealli ;  and  as  this  forms  a  whorl^  the  branches  and  roots  are 
also  verticillate.  The  branches  are  all  of  endogenous  origin ;  they  arise  in  the 
interior  of  the  basal  tissue  of  the  leaf-sheaih,  upon  radii  of  the  stem  which  alter- 
nate with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  thus  also  with  the  teetli  of  the  sheath. 
A  root  may  arise  beneath  the  bud  of  each  branch  ;  both  break  through  tlie  leaf- 
sheath  at  its  base.  All  the  joints  of  the  axis  agree  in  these  respects,  however  they 
may  be  modified  as  underground  rhizomes,  tubers,  ascending  stems,  leafy  branches, 
or  sporangiferous  axes. 
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'I'he  end  of  ihe  stem  enveloped  by  a  large  number  of  younger  leaf-sheaths 
linates  in  a  large  apical  cell,  the  upper  wall  of  which  is  arched  in  a  spherical 
manner,  while  below  and  at  the  side  it  is  bounded  by  three  almost  plane  walls. 
The  apical  cell  has  therefore  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangular  pyramid,  the 
upturned  basa)  surface  of  which  is  a  nearly  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  The 
segments  are  cut  off  by  walls  which  are  parallel  to  the  oblique  sides  of  the  apical 
cell,  tlial  is,  to  the  yoimgest  primary  walls  of  the  segment ;  the  segments,  disposed 
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in  a  spiral  j  arrangement,  lie  in  three  vertical  rows.  Each  segment  has  the  form  of  a 
triangular  plate  with  triangular  upper  and  under  walls,  rectangular  lateral  walls  lying 
right  and  left,  and  an  outer  rectangular  wall  which  is  curved.  Each  segment  is  first 
divided — as  was  shown  by  Cramer  and  Rees  and  confirmed  by  myself — by  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  up[>er  and  under  surfaces  into  two  equal  plates  lying  one  above 
another,  and  consequently  each  half  the  height  of  the  undivided  segment,     F>ach 
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more  cells,  and  thus  form  the  neck.  The  wall  of  the  ventral  pan  which  sutrounds 
ihe  ccniral  cell  is  formed  by  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  which  surround 
it;  the  ventral  pari  is  therefore  completely  imbedded,  and  only  the  neck,  which 
is  usually  very  short,  projecis  above  the  surface.  Meltenius  asserts  that  in  Ophio- 
glossum  a  prolongation  of  the  oosphere  (probably  a  canal-cell,  as  in  Ferns  and 

Rliizocarps),  penetrates  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck. 

Thf  Asexual  Geruration.  The  first  divi- 
sions of  the  oospore  are  not  known;  but  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  embr^'o  differs,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstances  al- 
ready named,  from  that  of  Ferns.  Meltenius 
states  that  in  Ophioghssum  pfdmuutosum  tlie  end 
of  tlie  embry'o  which  faces  the  apex  of  the  pro- 
thalHum  developes  into  the  fust  leaf,  while  the 
opposite  end  produces  the  first  rooL  Unlike 
what  occurs  in  Ferns,  tlie  concave  upper  side 
of  the  first  leaf  faces  ihc  neck  of  the  archego- 
nium  ;  the  rudiment  of  the  stem  (which  Met- 
tcnius  tenns  the  'primary  rudiment  of  the  em- 
bryo '),  lies  nevertheless  on  the  side  of  the 
embr)0  wliich  faces  the  Imse  of  the  archego- 
nium.  Hofmeister.  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  Botrj*- 
chium  : — '  The  i>osition  of  the  embryo  with  re- 
spect to  the  prothallium  differs  widely  from  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Pr>Iypodiaccx  and  Rhizo- 
carpex ;  Botr)'chium  approaches  in  this  respect 
those  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  prothallium  of 
which,  like  that  of  Ophioglossacex,  is  destitute 
of  chlorophyll  (lsot?ies,  Selaginella).  The  pum- 
turn  vtgttationis  of  the  cmbrj'o  lies  near  the 
apical  point  of  the  central  cell  of  the  archego- 
nium ;  tlie  first  roots  arise  l>eneath  it,  near  the 
base  of  the  archegonium  *  (/.  c,  p,  308). 

The  processes  of  growth  of  the  mature  plant 
have  not  yel  been  ascertained  with  as  much  cer- 
tainly as  in  other  Vascular  Cryptogams.  In 
Ophifighssum  vulgatum  and  Botrychium  Lunaria 
the  erect  stem,  buried  deep  in  the  earth  and 
growing  very  slowly  in  length,  appears  never  to  branch.  Even  the  comparatively 
thick  roots  rarely  branch,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  branching  is  then 
monopodia!  or  dichotoraous.  The  flattened  ai>ex  of  the  stem,  surrounded  by  the 
insertions  of  the  leaves,  is  buried  deeply  in  Ihe  Icar-shenlhs,  and  shows,  in  Ophhglos- 
sftm  vulgaium^  according  to  Hofmeister,  a  three-sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  as  seen 
from  above.    The  leaves  have  a  sheathing  base,  and  each  is  completely  enclosed  in 
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riie  next  older  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2K3  in  the  case  of  Bofrychium  Lunnria.  In 
Ophiojjlossum  the  relative  positions  of  tiie  parts  at  the  end  of  the  stem  are  still  more 
complicated,  from  the  fact  that  the  nidiraentary  leaves,  while  completely  enclosed 
ojie  within  another,  produce  ligular  structures  which  grow  together  so  completely 
that  each  leaf  appears  as  if  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  chamber  formed  by  tlie  cohesion 
of  the  ligular  parts  of  leaves  of  different  ages,  recalling  a  similar  structure  In  Marattia. 
These  cohesions  however  leave  an  opening  at  the  apex 
of  each  chamber ;  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  therefore  ex- 
posed to  liie  air  through  a  narrow  canal  (Hofmcistor). 

As  soon  as  tlie  leaves  have  attained  a  certain  age, 
each  leaf  bears  a  collection  of  sporangia,  which  form  a 
branch  springing  from  the  axial  side  of  the  leaf  (in  O. 
palmatmn  two  or  more  such  'fertile  segments'  are  formed). 
In  the  genus  Ophioglossum  Ix)th  the  outer  sterile  and  the 
fertile  branch  of  the  leaf  are  unbranched  or  only  lobed 
{0. /kjimaium) ;  in  the  genus  Bolrjxhium  both  are  again 
branched  and  in  parallel  planes  (Fig.  282,  A  and  B), 
The  earlier  hypothesis  of  a  cohesion  of  the  two  leaf- 
stalks of  a  fertile  and  of  a  sterile  leaf  is  at  once  nega> 
lived  by  the  history  of  development  (Fig.  283),  and 
would  lead  to  vtry  complicated  theories  of  stem-branch- 
ing, of  which  we  have  no  evidence.  The  history  of  de- 
velopment rather  indicates,  as  Hofmeister  first  showed, 
that  the  receptacle  originates  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie  leaf. 
In  the  mature  state  Uie  fertile  leaf-brancli  eiliier  separates 
from  the  sterile  (green)  one  at  the  base  or  at  the  middle 
of  the  lamina  (O.  />fni/u/um),  or  the  two  branches  of  the 
leaf  appear  as  if  separated  deep  down  to  their  origin 
{O.  6<-rgiamtm)y  or,  (inally,  the  fertile  branch  springs  from 
the  middle  of  the  leaf-stalk  (Botrvthium  rutii/oiium  and 
disseiium). 

The  S/Kyrangia  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  are  so  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  that 
these  plants  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  arranged  in  either 
of  these  classes ;  whellier  they  differ  as  greatly  from  those 
of  the  Equisetacca  and  Lycopodiacece  is  yet  to  be  proved 
by    the    history    of   their    development.      They    agree 

with  the  sporangia  of  all  Vascular  Crj'ptogams  in  the  one  point  of  belonging  to 
the  leaves.  The  history  of  their  development  is  not  yet  accurately  known  ;  but 
from  the  half-ripe  states  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine  in  B.  Lunaria  and 
0.  vulgatum,  it  is  evident  that  the  sporangia  cannot  be  products  of  sit»gle  cjiidermal 
cells,  as  in  Ferns  and  Rliizocarps,  but  that  their  origin  more  resembles  that  of  the 
pollen-sac  of  the  anthers  of  many  Angiosperms.  Each  sporangium  is,  in  Botry- 
chium,  an  entire  lot>e  of  a  leaf,  the  inner  dssue  of  which  produces  the  mother-cells  of 
the  spores.  A  longitudinal  section  through  the  unripe  so-called  spike  of  O.  vulgatum 
(Fig.  284)  shows  that  the  outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  a  continuous 
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prolongation  of  the  epiJcrmis  proWded  wiih  slomaia  and  covering  the  whole  of  ihe 
fertile  branch  of  the  leaf.  At  the  places  where  the  lateral  transverse  line  of  de- 
hiscence subsequently  ap|>cars  in  each  sporangium,  these  epidermal  cells  are  elon- 
gated radially,  and  tJ)e  whole  layer  exhibits  an  indentation  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  spherical  cavities  which  contain  the  masses  of  spores  are  imbedded 
in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  are  therefore  entirely  surrounded  by  its  parenchyma; 
this  is  found  also  in  several  layers  on  the  outer  side  where  the  transverse  fissure 
subsequently  arises.  The  middle  part  of  the  parenchyma  is  penetrated  by  iJiree 
fibro-vascular  bundles  which  anastomose  with  one  another  into  long  meshes,  and 
send  out  a  bundle  transversely  between  each  pair  of  sporangial  cavities.  The 
course  of  development  is  the  same  in  Botrychium,  if  the  separate  sporangiferous 
branches  of  the  panicle  arc  compared  with  ilie  spike  of  Ophioglossuni.  The 
sporangia  are  similarly  placed  on  them  in  two  rows  and  alternate ;  only  they  project 
further  because  the  tissue  between  each  pair  of  sporangia  is  but  slightly  developed. 
In  specimens  of  both  genera  preserved  in  spirits  the  young  spores  still  connected 
tpgellier  in  fours,  are  found,  imbedded  in  a  colourless,  granular,  coagulated  mass 
of  jelly,  which  in  the  living  plant  clearly  corresponds  to  the  fluid  in  which  the 
spores  of  other  Vascular  Crjptogams  float  before  they  are  ripe.  The  spores  are 
tetrahedral;  in  Botrychium  they  are  provided,  even  in  a  very  early  stale,  with  knob- 
like projections  on  the  cuticularised  exospore. 

Among  the  Forms  of  Tusue  of  the  Ophioglossaccst,  the  prevailing  one  is  parenchy- 
matous fundamental  tissue.  It  consists,  especially  in  the  leaf-stalk,  of  long,  almost 
cylindrical,  thin-walled  succulent  cells  wHth  straight  septa  and  large  intercellular  spaces; 
in  the  lamina  the  latter  are,  in  0.  tuigatum,  very  large,  and  the  tissue  spongy.  In 
O.  vulgatum  and  B.  Lunariuy  the  epidermal  tissue  nowhere  possesses  special  hypodermal 
layers;  a  wcU-de^xlopcd  epidermis  with  numerous  stomala  on  the  upper  and  under  side 
of  the  leaves  immediately  covers  the  outer  layers  of  the  fundamental  tissue.  The  fibro- 
v^LSCular  bundles  of  O.  vuigatum  form,  according  to  Hofmcistcr,  a  hollow  cylindrical 
network  in  the  stem,  on  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  spirally,  with  a  |  phyllotaxis; 
each  of  the  meshes  of  this  network  corresponds  to  a  leaf,  and  gives  off  to  it  the  foliar 
bundles  from  their  superior  angle.  The  whole  of  the  tissue  which  fills  up  the  meshes  of 
the  network  is  frequently  transformed  into  scalariform  vessels,  so  that  considerable 
lengths  of  the  stem  then  form  a  closed  hollow  cylinder;  this  sometimes  occurs  on 
one  side  only.  The  leaf-stalk  is  penetrated  by  from  5  to  8  slender  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  which,  in  trans%erse  section,  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  between  which  the 
tundamental  tissue  presents  wide  lacunae.  Each  of  these  bundles  has  on  its  axial  side 
a  strong  fascicle  of  narrow  reticnlately  thickened  vessels,  a  broad  fascicle  of  soft  b.i«t 
(phloem)  lying  on  their  peripheral  side.  In  the  sterile  Umina  the  slender  bundles 
branch  copiously  and  anastomose  into  a  network;  they  run  into  the  mesophyll  which 
contains  chlorophyll,  without  forming  projecting  veins.  The  slender  stem  of  B.  Lu- 
naria  has  the  same  structure  as  that  of  Ophioglossuni ;  its  vasailar  bundles  appear  to 
be  only  the  lower  ends  of  the  foliar  bundles  (Fig.  38j).  In  each  leaf-stalk,  which 
has  a  conical  hollow  below  obliterated  above,  arise  two  broad  ligulate  bundles, 
which  split  above,  below  where  the  lc.if  divides  into  the  fertile  and  sterile  laminae, 
iDto  four  narrower  bundles.  Each  of  these  latter  consists  of  a  broad  axial  fascicle  of 
IrachcTdcs  thickened  in  a  scalariform  or  reticulated  manner,  which  is  enveloped  by 
a  thick  layer  of  phloem.  This  layer  shows  an  inner  stratum  of  narrow  cambiform  cells, 
while  the  outside  is  formed  of  soft  thick-walled  bast-Iikc  proscnchyma  (as  in  Ptcris 
and  other  Ferns).  In  the  lobes  of  the  sterile  lamina  the  bundles  split  repeatedly  dicho- 
tomously,  and  run  through  the  mesophyll  without  forming  projecting  veins. 


RlilZOCARPE.S,  ~~      ^"^^^^^1"         *J^„ 

Ha6it  and  MoHf  of  L\ft*  The  number  of  leaves  which  appear  each  year  is  small,  and 
conslant  in  the  species;  thus  O.  vulgatum  and  B.  Lutuiriti  unfold  only  a  single  leaf 
annually,  B.  nstafoHum  two,  a  sterile  and  a  fertile  one;  O.  ptJtmcu/osum  from  2  to  4 
(Metlenius).  The  extremely  slow  development  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable;  in  B. 
Lunaria  each  leaf  requires  four  years,  of  which  the  three  first  are  passed  underground ; 
in  the  second  the  two  branches  (the  sterile  and  fertile  laminoe)  are  formed,  and  further 
developed  in  the  third  ;  in  the  fourth  year  they  for  the  first  lime  rise  above  ground 
(Fig.  283),  the  process  reminding  one  of  the  slow  formation  of  the  leaves  of  Ptrris 
(tquiUna:  the  same  occurs  in  O.  vu/gatum. 

regetati-w  Rrproduction  takes  place  in  Ophioglossum  by  means  of  adventitious  buds 
from  the  roots.  O.  ^Atmculojum  is  so  far  monocarpous  that,  after  the  production  of 
fertile  leaves,  it  as  a  rule  dies  down,  but  maintains  a  perennial  existence  by  means  of 
the  root-buds  (Hofmeisler).  Most  species  are  only,  reckoning  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  5  or  6  inches  high;  a  few  attain  the  height  of  a  foot; 
B.  ianugmofuw  of  the  East  Indies  is  stated  by  Milde  to  be  3  feet  high;  the  leaf  is  three 
or  four  times  pinnate,  and  the  stem  contains  from  10  to  17  6bro-vascuJar  bundles. 


CLASS   IX. 


RH  IZOCARPE.^ 


1.  The  Sexual  Genera/ton  of  Rhizocarps  is  developed  from  spores  of  two 
different  kinds;  the  smaller  spores  produce  antberozoids,  and  are  therefore  male; 
the  larger  spores,  which  exceed  the  smaller  kind  several  hundred  times  in  size, 
produce  a  small  proihalliuni,  which  never  separates  from  them,  and  forms  one  or 
several  archegonia ;  tlie  macrospores  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  female. 


^  G.  W.  BischofF,  Die  Rhizocarpeen  u.  Lycopodlaceen  (Nfimberg  1  SaS). — Hofincister.  Vcrgleich . 

Vnlersuch.  1851,  p.  103. — [On  the  Germination.  Development,  and  Fnictificfttion  of  the  Higher 
Cryptc^ms,  Ray  Soc.  1862,  pp.  318-335.] — Ditto,  Ueber  die  Kcimung  dcr  Salwnia  natam  (.\hhatid. 
der  kiinigl  S^dis.  Gcscllsch.  der  Wtsscnsch.  1857,  p.  665). — Pringshcim,  Zur  MorpholoKic  drr  Sal- 
vinia  natam  (Jahrb.  fiir  wlsscusch,  Bot.  vol.  Ht.  1863). — J.  Hanstein,  Ucber  cine  iieuholUndiiche 
Marsilia  (Monatsbcr.  der  Berliner  Akad.  1863,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  scries,  vol.  XX,  1863, 
pp.  149-166). — Ditto,  Bcfnichtung  u.  Entwickelung  der  Gattung  Marsilia  (Jahrb.  fUr  wissccsclk. 
Bol.  vol.  IV,  18O5). — Ditto,  I'ilularice  globulifernr  gencratio,  cum  Man.ilin  comparata  (Bonn  1S66). 
— NligcH  u.  Lcitgeb,  Ueber  Entstebung  u.  WachsUium  der  Wuncln  bci  den  Gcfasskiyplogamen 
(Berichte  dcr  baycr.  Akad.  dcr  Wissco&ch.  1866,  Dec.  15.  and  Nogcli's  BcitrKge  zur  wisscnsch.  Bot. 
vol.  IV.  1867). — Millardct,  l.e  Prothallium  male  des  Cryptogamcs  vosculaires  (Straibourg  1869). 
—A.  Hnum,  Uelwr  Marsilia  u.  Pilularia  (Monalabrr.  dcr  kiinigl.  Akad.  der  Wiiicnsch.  Berlin.  An* 
1870). — E.  Russow.  Kistologie  u.  Entwickelung  dcr  SporcoMicht  von  Marsilia  iDotpat  ■ 
[Strasburger,  Ucber  A20II&,  mil  7  Tafeln.    Jena  1873.]  * 
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The  development  of  the  Aniherczouh  is  preceded,  in  ihe  genus  Salvinxa,  by  the 
formaiion  of  a  verj-  rudimentary  maJe  proihallium.  Tlie  microi»pores  lie  iml>edded 
in  a  mass  of  granular  hardened  mucilage,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  microspo- 
rangium ;  they  do  not  escape,  but  each  of  them  emits  frora  its  cndospore  a  tube 
ivhich  pierces  the  mucibge  and  the  wall  of  ihe  sporangium  and  forms  a  septum  at 
its  cur%'ed  end  (Fig.  285,  A  and  B),  The  terminal  cell  of  the  tube  thus  produced 
is  again  divided  by  an  oblique  wall,  after  which  tlie  protoplasm  contracts  in  the  two 
cells  (which  Pringshcim  together  calls  the  antheridium),  and  splits  up  by  repealed 
bipartition  into  four  roundish  primordial  cells,  eacli  of  which  forms  an  anibcrozoid. 


Fir,,  s^— ,S»y»t»»*«  MAfitMr.    yf  iin  cmtrc  aticrtj^iMi- 

(X  abiNil  ir>4;  /:■  <  iruMi  itir 

iti*rl»{i«   itr  ihi    <  ').  tt  lite 

Wlhcfi'UwRi  clUl  ■.  \<:y  anllie- 


FlC>  ^Hk—MartitM  lahmtrix:  J  oMcroipcn  </  with  it*  ntiCllAciiioiMviivdop*  ti  and  tb«  spiul  papilta  pmlactlar  Ima  U* 
AmimI:  In  tbc  papilla  li  abntMl  yeltiiirUh  drop,  ^the  ropcmdwall  offhc  nucnMporaojfiuHi  (V  atiodi  p}.  JTi  loicratparv 
bum  after  the  escape  u(  the  aol^enuuitbi  ertke  exiMporc.  41  the  i^rumnlbf  cDduH'^rc  ^■'ix^uiW  in'aaulc*.  ;  «  ihe'Hitnil 
•atbenMDkli,  y,  y  Dtcir  vestdet  coatatnlog  atBrchfralnw  The  luucftacliUMtt  cnvdopc  «f  tiK-  luiutttp^nrc  i»  1x1  (oncer  iq 
•sM*nc«iX5y^.  (The  cxoaporc  <)oei  Mn  tkovtbcfccidvamaircmecit  udticproubenaces  which  is  ittdicucd  cmmcously 
in  ibc  ftgiM%  I 


In  addition  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  remains  inactive  in  each  of  the  two 
cells.  The  antheridial  cells  burst  by  transverse  slits  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
anlberozoids.  The  spirally  curved  body  of  the  anlherozoid  lies  in  (?)  a  vesicle, 
which,  according  to  Pringshcim,  it  does  not  leave  even  during  the  '  swarming.'  In 
Marsilea  and  Pilularia  the  anlherozoids  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  micro- 
spores themselves;  their  protoplasmic  contents  contract  into  a  longish  round  lump 
placed  eccentrically,  which  separates*  into  eight  primordial  cells  by  three  successive 


:arpem. 

divisions  at  right  angles  lo  one  another;  each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four 
portions  disposed  tetrahedrally.  The  32  smaller  primordial  cells  which  are  formed 
in  this  manner  became  surrounded  with  ihin  cell-walls,  and  are  the  mother-cells  of 
the  aniherozoids  (Hanslein).  This  cellular  body  which  produces  the  anthcrozoids 
is  called  by  Millardet  the  Anlhcridium,  since  he  considers  the  space  between  it  and 
ihe  endospore  filled  with  sap  (in  which -at  first  a  number  of  slarch-granules  He)  as  a 
rudimentary  indication  of  a  male  prothallium,  a  view  which,  although  it  sounds 
singular,  appears  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  microspores  of  Isofiles  and 
Selaginella.  As  in  Ferns,  we  find  also  in  Rhizocarps  only  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  mother-cell  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  anthcrozoid.  According  to 
Millardet*,  this  portion  assumes  the  form  of  a  roundish  turbid  lump  consisting  of 
protoplasm  and  starch-granules,  which,  during  the  formation  of  the  anthcrozoids, 
becomes  gradually  clearer,  and,  when  the  latter  escape  from  the  mother-cell,  forms  a 
vesicle  consisting  of  the  unused  protoplasm  and  the  starch-granules  lying  in  it.  In 
Pilularia,  where  the  antherozoid  is  a  thread  coiled  four  or  five  times,  this  vesicle 
remains  attached  to  the  mother-cell.  In  Marsilea,  on  the  contrary,  it  adheres  to 
the  posterior  coils  of  the  corkscrew-like  antherozoid,  which  is  coiled  12  or  13  times; 
and  is  often  carried  about  witli  it  for  a  considerable  time  by  its  swarming  motion, 
but  finally  becomes  detached.  When  the  anthcrozoids  are  formed  in  their  mother- 
cells,  the  exospore  bursts  at  the  apex,  the  endospore  swells  up  as  a  hyaline  bladder, 
which  finally  bursts  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  anthcrozoids  (Fig.  286,  /?). 

The  Female  Pro/haUium  is  formed  within  the  apical  papilla  of  the  macrospore 
from  a  small  part  of  its  protoplasm,  and  only  partially  emerges  at  a  later  period 
from  the  spore-cavity,  but  remains  united  with  the  latter,  closing  it  by  its  basal 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  using  up  llie  food-materials  (starch-grains,  fatty  oil, 
and  albuminous  substances)  which  are  stored  up  there.  The  separate  stages  in 
the  first  formadon  of  the  prothallium  are  still  in  many  respects  not  clear ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  arises  from  a  collection  of  protoplasm  in  the  cavity  of  the  papilla ; 
this  protoplasm  immediately  brealts  up  into  several  cells,  which,  according  to 
Hanstein  (in  Marsilea  and  Pilularia)  become  clothed  only  at  a  later  period  with 
cell-walls  and  thus  form  a  tissue.  The  further  processes  seem  to  me,  according  to 
the  statements  of  Pringsheim,  Hanstein,  and  Hofmeister,  compared  with  my  own 
observations  on  Marsi'Ua  sahainx,  to  be  briefly : — the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  is 
for  a  certain  time  completely  enclosed  in  the  apical  papilla  of  the  macrospore, 
covered  above  by  the  epidermal  layers  of  the  apex  of  the  spore  itself,  and  shut 
off  from  the  spore-cavity  l>clo\v  by  a  lamella  of  cellulose  which  is  stretched  across 
like  a  diaphragm  and  is  attached  at  the  circumference  to  the  endospore.  By  the 
further  growth  of  the  prothallium  the  epidermal  layers  of  the  papilla  are  ruptured 
above,  the  dorsal  part  of  the  prothallium  projects  into  the  funnel-shaped  cavity 
which  is  lott  by  the  absence  of  the  thick  epidermal  layers  of  the  macrospore  ; 
subsequently  ih.^  diaphragm  arches  convexly,  and  the  prothallium  is  thus  pushed 
further  outwards.  This  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  prothallium  in  the  macrospore.  (Compare  the  explanations  of  the 
figures  further  on). 


'  For  tht.  different  view  adopted  by  Hanstein.  WA  f.  e, 
c  c 
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The  protliallium  of  Sahinta  jiaUms '  allAinn  a  much  more  consideralile  size  t 
thai  of  the  iwo  olher  genera  already*  menCiouod ;  it  is  dcstilutt;  of  chlorophyll,  an 
formK  a  number  (which  may  even  be  large)  of  archegonia  in  definite  positiou 
Afier  it  has  broken  through  the  membrane  of  the  papilla,  it  appears  seen 
above,  as  three-sided  between  the  three  torn  lobes  of  the  exospore ;  one  of 
sides  is  anterior ;  the  two  posterior  sides  meet  behind  at  an  acute  angle ;  a  line  from 
this  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  side  runs  above  the  elevated  saddle-shapkcd 
back  of  the  proihallium,  and  forms  its  median  line.  The  anterior  side  projects  above 
the  back,  and,  where  it  meets  the  two  posterior  sides,  the  two  angles  grow  subse- 
quently into  long  tting-like  prolongations  hanging  down  by  the  sides  of  the 
macrosporc.  The  first  archcgoniuni  makes  its  api»earance  on  the  median  line  of 
the  ele\'ated  back  immediately  behind  the  grouting  anterior  side  of  the  prothaliium ; 


cmbryM  la  th«  aicHUn  tine  of  rbc  prathaUlum  (x  «boul  744.  •*  1«rr«  i>f  crib  of  ihc  «p<jrdn|{iiitn,  A  exosiiont,  .-  cti.lv^(>irr. 
r  u«  prolo«i[4iU)n,  J  the  diiiphrmem  innttloiMd  ibot*  «hkli  urparatn  tin  ptoOitlinm  front  the  apontAriiy,  /*  ikc  tm^j 
ihallliMii  iJreadf  brrAcfi  thti>u|f b  by  tbc  enbryu,  /, //ttstwatfrai  )ca«e«,  i  the  Kutlfotn  leaf ;  S  fa  aide*  secilliBC  «hfe  ll 
«ixnji/ Aad}imUMUtHitu^|k304.  ittlivpcdiu^tllwtcatlfara  Inf.  /,  //  Gni  wiri  vccond  WtiKle  leatc*. /.,/."  imtuI  k«* 
vt  Lhc  tiT\t  arSfkH.  •■'  tvlMBcrgc^l  kA(  of  the  Ant  whotl. 


two  Other  archegonia  then  invariably  appear  right  and  left  of  the  first,  so  that 
stand  in  a  transverse  row  parallel  to  the  anterior  side.     If  one  of  these  archegonia 
is  fertilised  there  is  an  end  of  the  growth  of  the  proihallium ;  but  if  iliis  does  not 
happen,  the  prothaliium  continues  to  grow  on  its  anterior  side,  and  from  i  to  3  new 
transverse  rows  of  archegonia  are  produced,  each  of  which  contains  from  3  to  7^^ 
The  long  central  cell  of  each  archegonium  lies  obliquely  in  the  tissue  of  the  pro^| 
thallium,  so  that  the  outer  (neck)  end  faces  backwards,  its  inner  deeper  end  facing 
the  anterior  surface.     At  this  latter  point  lies  at  a  subsequent  period  the  apici 
cell  of  the  embryonal  stem.     Young  archegonia  have  the  apex  of  their  central  ce 


'  All  thAt  is  said  about  Salvinia  is  from  Pring^hcim,  /.  c. 
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covered  with  Tour  superficial  cella  arranged  in  ilie  form  of  a  cross;  in  each  of  these 
buer  a  wall  arises  inclined  from  without  inwards,  followed  in  each  inner  cell  by 
another  similar  partition  (Fig.  288  /,  a,  6,  c). 
By  the  succeeding  growth  these  cells  arc 
transformed  into  four  rows  each  consisting 
of  three  segments  lying  one  above  another 
(//»  ///),  the  lower  of  which  are  termed 
'  closing  cells,'  the  upper  pair  the  neck  (///, 
A).  In  the  meantime  a  new  cell  arises  at  the 
apex  of  the  central  cell,  which,  with  its  coni- 
cal point,  forces  itself  between  the  closing 
cells  (/,  </,  ///,  d)t  and  forms  the  canal-ccll, 
first  discovered  by  Pringsheim.  It  becomes 
transformed  into  mucilage,  which  escapes 
from  ihc  canal  laid  open  by  the  throwing  off 
of  ihe  neck.  The  whole  contents  of  the  cen- 
tral cell  (/,  //,  ///,  ^)  becomes  the  oosphere. 
After  fertilisation  has  been  accomplished,  die 
canal  again  closes  by  the  lateral  approximation  of  the  closing  cells. 

The  prothallium  of  Marsilea  and  Pilularia  is  developed  as  a  hemispherical  mass 
of  tissue  from  the  apical  papilla  of  the  ma- 
crospore,  after  it  has  ruptured  the  cell-walls 
of  the  spore  at  that  place  (Fig.  290,  A,  B), 
and  remains  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  formed  from  the  outer  membranes  of 
the  macrospore.  Even  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  rupture,  Ilanstcin  asserts  that  the 
large  central  cell  may  be  recognized  in  it, 
surrounded,  in  its  entire  circumference,  ai 
least  at  first,  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  so 
that  the  prothallium  bears  originally  in  this 
case  only  a  single  archegonium.  The  central 
cell  is  here  also  covered  by  four  cells  ar- 
ranged as  a  cross,  which  form  at  the  same 
lime  the  apex  of  the  whole  prothallium.  By 
a  similar  process  to  that  which  occurs  in 
Salvinia,  they  form  the  free  neck-portion 
(which  in  Marsilea  projects  only  slightly,  in 
Pilularia  very  much)  and  the  closing  cells  of 
the  archegonium.  Above  the  central  cell, 
Uie  protoplasm  of  which  contracts,  a  small 
canal-ccll  is  visible,  according  to  Hanstein, 
penetrating  between  the  closing  cells,  and 
behaving  as  in  Salvinia.  Even  Hanstein  was 
unable  to  recognize  any  further  cell-forma- 
tion within  the   central   cell  \    the  whole  of 
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its  proloplasniic  body  is  converted  into  the  ooKphcre.  After  ffrlilisation  the  layer 
of  tissue  of  ihe  proihallium  surroumling  the  central  cell  becomes  double  ;  a  few 
granules  of  chlorophyll  anse  in  it,  and  ihe  outer  cells  grow  in  MarsHea  saivairix 
(Fig.  291)  into  long  root-hairs,  which  are  especially  luxuriant  when  no  feriOisaiion 
lakes  place.  In  the  case  of  MarsiUa  sahiUn'x  the  andierozoids  collect  in  large 
numbers  at  the  lime  of  impreg^^ation  in  the  funnel  above  the  prothallium,  and 
force  themselves  into  the  neck  of  ihe  archegomum\ 

Dt'Vfhpment  of  the  Asexual  Generation.  The  first  processes  of  division  by 
which,  in  SaUinia,  the  oospore  is  transformed,  after  fertilisation,  into  the  embryo, 
have  been  most  accurately  described  by  Pringsheim.  The  first  division  is  efTected 
by  a  wall  which  separates  the  posterior  piece  of  the  oospore,  above  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  archegonium,  from  the  anterior  piece,  which  is  usually  larger ;  it  is 
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afcheB<nailuni  a  wid  oocphere  «;  C,  P,  /•  ymnc  «intM7oi,  r  ape«  iif  tbc  tttm.  A  leaf,  ».  root,  y  foot  (A— £'  •tier 
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perpendicular  to  the  median  line  of  the  prothallium  and  to  its  basal  surface.  The 
anterior  cell  is  next  divided  by  a  wall  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  one.  If 
the  angle  enclosed  by  these  two  walls  is  bisected  by  a  straight  line  (Fig.  289,  Aj  c,  </), 
this  line  represents  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  stem ;  the  posterior  piece  of  the  oospore 
first  cut  oflf  is  the  first  segment  (A,/),  the  cell  cut  off  by  the  second  wall  is  the 
seoond  segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  which  now  lies  in  front  and  below 
{A,v);  in  this  latter  walls  are  now  formed  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  by  Lliis  means  the  two  rows  of  segments  are  formed  out  of  which  the 
structure  of  the  stem  of  Salvinia  is  gradually  developed-  In  Fig.  289  B  are  shown, 
at  ///,  /P',  r,  and  V/,  these  segment-cells  undergoing  still  further  divisioa  No 
root  is  developed  either  at  this  period  or  subsequently ;  Salvinia  is  absolutely  rootless. 


For  fiirthcr  detaiU  see  Hansteiti.  Jahrb.  ftr  wiss.  Bot.  »oL  IV. 
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In  order  to  mulersuind  die  subsequent  processes  of  growth,  Fig.  287  must  be 
compared  with  Fig.  289.  The  growing  embryo  bursts  the  prothallium;  from  the 
whole  of  the  first  segmenl  (Fig.  289  B,  r,  r,  r)  arises  the  so-called  Foot  of  the 
young  plant  (Fig.  287  a) ;  from  the  whole  of  the  second  segment  is  formed  a 
pecuHar  foliar  structure,  differing  from  all  the  subsequent  leaves,  the  Scuti/orm  haf 
(Fig.  287  B^  d),  by  the  growth  of  wliich  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  becomes 
directed  downwards  (Fig.  287  A,  r).  The  anterior  part  of  the  embryo  faces  the 
anterior  si(ie,  its  posterior  part  the  posterior  side  of  the  prothallium ;  its  axis  of 
growth  lies  in  the  aame  plane  with  the  median  line  of  the  lulter. 

The  first  divisions  of  the  embryo  of  MitrsHea  sahnin'x  agree  in  all  essential 
points,  according  to  Hanstein's  observations  and  my  own,  with  those  of  Salvinia ;  and 
Hanstein  states  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  Pilularia;  bat  in  both  these  genera  the 
ruditneni  of  the  first  root  is  ^^sible  at  once  in  the  first  segment.  The  stem  in  these 
genera  also  creeps  or  floats  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  first,  as  in  Salvinia, 
forming  a  number  of  roots  in  acropetal  succession.  Fig.  290  shows  the  first  divisions 
of  the  embryo  of  MorstUa  sa/vafrix.  The  oospore  is  divided  by  a  nearly  vertical 
wall  into  an  anterior  larger  and  a  posterior  smaller  cell ;  llie  former  splits  up  by  an 
almost  horizontal  wall  into  an  upper  segment  which  forms  the  first  leaf;  the  latter 
(/.  (•.  according  lo  the  type  of  SaKinia  the  first  segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the 
stem)  also  splits  up  into  two  cells,  lying  one  over  the  other,  the  upper  of  which 
produces  the  first  root.  The  union  between  embryo  and  prothallium  is  brought 
about  by  the  foot,  which  is  formed  out  of  the  posterior  inferior  segment  together 
with  the  posterior  half  of  tl»e  anterior  inferior  segment  (Fig.  290  Eff).  The  apical 
cell  of  the  stem,  the  anterior  half  of  the  anterior  inferior  segment,  Fig.  290  Es^  thus 
lies,  after  the  formation  of  the  first  three  segments,  between  the  anterior  margins  of 
the  first  leaf  and  of  the  foot.  In  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  299  (p.  398)  this 
origin  of  the  first  leaf,  first  root,  and  foot,  may  sdll  be  recognised  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells. 

The  further  gVowth  of  the  three  genera,  otherwise  very^differenl  in  their  habit, 
agrees  in  maintaining  the  bilateral  structure  already  manifested  in  the  embryo  in 
connection  witli  tiie  decidedly  horizontal  growth,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
position  of  the  apical  cell  and  of  its  segments  varies.  In  contrast  with  Musciniae 
and  Equisetacea;,  but  in  accordance  with  Ferns,  a  leaf  is  not  produced  in  the  Rhizo- 
carpeae  from  every  segment  of  the  stem ;  some  of  the  segments  remain  sterile,  and 
these  then  go  to  the  formation  of  intemodes.  The  leaves  grow,  as  in  Ferns  and 
Ophioglossacese,  basifugnlly  by  means  of  an  apical  cell  which  forms  two  rows  of 
alternating  segments.  Before  the  development  has  assumed  a  constant  course,  an 
increase  of  vigour  of  the  young  plant  takes  place,  which  is  shown  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  leaves  and  the  greater  perfection  of  their  forms,  as  well  as  in  a  change 
of  their  relative  positions.  But  in  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  separately  Salvinia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Marsilcaceae  (Marsilea  and 
Piltilaria)  on  the  other. 

The  embryo  of  Salnnia,  as  long  as  it  is  enclosed  in  the  protliallium^  forms,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  segments  of  its  apical  cell  alternately  above  and  below ;  but  when 
the  apex  of  the  stem  is  cxjiosed  in  consequence  of  its  elongation,  a  torsion  takc^i 
place  to  the  extent  of  about  90^,  so  that  the  two  rows  of  alternate  segments  of 
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apical  cell  lie  right  aii<1  Icfi,  a  peculiariiy  which  has  also  been  obsen'etl  by  Hof- 
melsier  in  Pifm  ui/uiUmi.  The  first  leaf  is  the  sculiform  leaf  mentioned  above, 
which  is  placed  medio-dorsally ;  then  follow  a  second  and  third  atrial  leaf  standing 
singly,  after  which  the  definite  venicillaie  arrangement  of  the  leaves  at  length 
commences  at  the  fourth  node ;  each  whorl  thereafter  consists  of  a  submerged  leaf 
springing  on  the  ventral  side  (right  or  left),  which  at  once  branches,  and  forms  a 
tuft  of  long  filaments  hanging  down  into  the  water;  while  two  other  leaves  have 
quite  fiat  laminie  and  spring  from  the  dorsal  side,  touching  the  water  only  with  their 
under  siu'face  (Fig,  295).  These  ihrec-leavod  whorls  alternate,  and  thus  form  two 
rows  of  ventral  submerged,  aiid  four  rows  of  dorsal  atrial  leaves.  Their  successioa 
in  age  in  the  whorl,  and  the  position  of  the  whorls  (antidromal  among  themselves) 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  290  a.  The  node  of  the  stem  which  produces  a  whorl  of 
leaves,  is,  as  was  shown  by  Pringsheim,  formed  of  a  transverse  disc  of  the  long 


Fig.  990  i--—-' tti«  vegetative  cAn««rthc  »teni  M  ' 
fttm  thofK  i   MM  proJ«(tton  oltht  plane  wtiicti  itlviii< 
catc4  hf  sttoDKcr  eutllucs,  their  itlvlriou  by  wtmIi  ct  '■ 
f—i*;  S  ilfaiKnni  of  tlic  ttcm  with  ikrce  whortt  oi  i. 
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llic  two  fint  (After  IVtneafaAlin). 
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vegetative  cone,  which,  in  its  length  (or  height)  corresponds  to  a  half-segment,  while 
each  intcrnode  corresponds  to  the  whole  height  of  a  segment  Flach  nodal  disc,  as 
well  as  each  intemode,  consists  of  cells  of  the  right  and  left  row  of  segments  of 
different  ages;  in  Fig.  290  a  an  intcrnode  is  formed  of  the  segment  /^on  the  right 
side,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  older  segment,  G,  and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
younger  segment,/,  on  the  left  side;  the  next  intcrnode  is  the  product  of  the  whole 
of  the  left  segment,  Z  and  of  the  two  halves  of  A'  and  //  lying  to  the  right ;  the 
intermediate  nodal  disc  which  forms  the  leaves  u*,  Z,,  Z,  consists,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  left  older  segment /and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
right  younger  segment  A';  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  node  the  relationships 
are  the  same,  right  and  left  being  transposed.  In  each  whorl  the  submerged  leaf 
is  the  oldest,  the  one  further  from  it  of  the  two  atrial  leaves  the  second  :  the  nearer 
atrial  leaf  is  the  last  formed.     Each  leaf  arises  from  a  cell  of  definite  posirion, 
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which  becomes  arched  outwards  (Fig.  291,  S^L^^L^,  and,  becoming  the  apical  cell 
of  the  leaf,  forms  a  row  of  segments  on  each  side. 


VM*.  m  —Apex  of  the  horuMiUl  llottiiie  kicn  <tf  Salvint«  («ftcr  pHncihaiin)  \  A  ventral  wdv,  B  dnml  stde. 
C  trniutv^c  MCrton  or  the  tttnc  vcfrrtatlTe  coac.  S5  Apkal  cdJ  or  ilw  item,  j  in  lut  Mptutn,  w  lubnerifwl  IsMf, 
2  Ik  Utanl  IMth.  /.  A  AcrUI  lesvei,  A  A  luln. 

In  Marsilea  the  apical  cell  of  ibe  embrj-o  is  so  placed  that  dorsal  and  ventral 
segments  in  two  rows  are  at  first  formed  from  it  by  walls  inclined  upwards  and 
downwards;  the  dorsal  median  leaf  also  proceeds  from  the  first  dorsal  segment. 
Bui  a  different  arrangement  is  soon  produced  as  the  plant  increases  in  strength; 
the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  segments  arranged  in  three  rows  with  a  \  diver- 
gence, and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  row  of  segments  comes  to  lie  below  (vcn- 
irally),  while  the  two  other  rows  form  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stem  ;  the  ventral  side 
of  llie  stem  forms  roots  in  strictly  acropetal  succession,  the  youngest  being  found 
near  the  apex  of  the  stem.  On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stem  the  leaves  arise  in  two 
alternating  roN\'s,  some  of  the  dorsal  segments  remaining  at  the  same  time  sterile 
and  serving  for  the  f<;jymation  of  inlernodes '.  The  first  leaf  of  the  young  plant, 
^frangcd  on  the  median  line  and  without  a  lamina,  is  followed,  in  the  biseriale 
arrangement  which  now  results,  by  a  number  of  young  leaves  with  a  short  stalk 
and  a  lamina  at  first  entire  but  afterwards  divided  into  two  and  four  lobes ;  norma] 
leaves  circinate  in  their  development  are  then  for  the  first  lime  formed  with  a  long 
stilk  and  a  quatemate  lamina.  In  the  processes  which  have  now  been  described, 
Pilularia  agrees,  according  to  Hanstein's  observations,  with  Marsilca,  except  that  all 
the  leaves  remain  destitute  of  a  lamina  (Fig.  293);  they  are  long,  conical,  fiiifonn, 
and  at  first  rolled  up  spirally  forwards. 

The  Branching  of  Rhizocarps  is  similar  to  that  of  Ferns.  Pringsheim  states 
that  in  Salvinia  terminal  branching  never  occurs;  new  shoots  arise,  on  the  contrary, 
exclusivcJy  from  the  basal  part  of  the  submerged  leaves,  each  leaf  of  this  description 
■forming  a  shoot  on  the  side  which  faces  the  nearer  atrial  leaf;  every  branch  pro- 
duces at  once  a  trimeroua  whorl  of  leaves.  The  branching  of  the  Marsileaceae  hat 
been  termed  by  Hanstein  axillary,  a  designation  with  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to 
agree.     The  lateral  shoots  have  altogether  the  appearance  of  springing  from  the 


'  Compare  the  cotfc^omling  prooeues  in  Rftdula  and  other  foliose  JungermMhiea:.  p.  509. 
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fctem  itself,  and  very  near  lo  tlie  leaves ;  but  at  a  later  period  llicy  appear  lateral  near 
die  leaves,  not  axillary ;  and,  as  regards  ihcir  firsl  origin,  wliich  has  not  ycl  been 
accurately  ascertained,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  some  of  Hanstein's  figures  and 
from  my  own  previous  obscn-aiions,  that  there  is  dichotomy  of  the  stem,  which,  with  a 
cymose  development  of  the  forked  branches  in  a  sympodial  manner,  might  well  lead 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  older  parts  which  has  been  described  But  here,  as  in 
the  Ferns,  we  have  to  wait  for  a  new  series  of  observations  on  the  first  origin  of 
the  branches. 


nf  ji  thooc  iiufnille<1,  M  Terminal  twl  of  ibe  uo^ 


The   Growth   of  the  Roots  of  Marsileaceae,  and  their   monopodia!  branching, 
agrees  with  lliat  of  Ferns  and  Ktjuisetaceae  in   all  important  points   (Figs.  293  a, 

♦  Tlie  Sporangia  of  Rliizocarps  are  formed  in  hollow,  capsular,  stalked  recep- 
tacles, closed  on  all  sides,  usually  termed  Sponicarpi.  In  Salvinia  they  are  meta- 
morphosed teeth  of  the  submerged  leaves  ;  in  Marsilea  their  stalks  (which  in  this 
genus  arc  sometimes  very  short,  but  occasionally  very  long)  spring  from  the  outer 
or  lower  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  or  they  appear  quite  at  its  base  and  by  the  side  of  the 
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Icaf-slalk.  These  fruil-slalks  may  be  simple,  bearing  only  one  sporocarp,  or  forked 
and  hearing  several;  those  situated  on  the  leaf-stalks  arc  mostly  divided,  while  the 
basal  ones  bear  only  one  sporocarp.  This  peculiarity  finds  its  analogue  in  the 
OphiogiossaccsE ;  the  fruit-stalks  of  Marsilea  may  be  compared  with  the  *  fertile 
segments'  of  the  leaves  in  that  class.  The  sporocarps  of  Salvinia  and  Marsilea  are 
therefore  always  of  foliar  origin ;  in  Pilularia  iliey  are  shortly-stalked  and  axillary, 
or  grow  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  and  their  fibro-vascular 
bundles  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  foliar  bundles.  In  other  respects  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sporocarps  shows  material  differences  in  the  three  genera.  In  Salvinia 
(P'ig.  J94,  B)  they  contain  a  single  spacious  cavity;  at  its  bottom  a  stalk  arises, 
which  swells  up  into  a  spherical  form  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  and  contains  a 


pr(Hiar]r  rool  iif  Ittc  (3nl<ryu  id  MarartAt  ttii- 
»*nrfr.-  ly/  the  «plc*I  teU,  »'**,  *A",  •*"'  the 
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Mibatancft  frf  the  rooc ;  ii'intcrcrUidM'«(ijicia 
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prolongation  of  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  tooth  of  the  leaf,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  is  the  sporocarp ;  on  this  spherical  swelling  are  formed  a  number 
of  sporangia,  which  produce  exclusively  macrospores  or  microspores  within  the  same 
sporocarp.  In  Salvinia  therefore  the  difference  of  sexes  of  the  spores  reaches  back 
to  the  sporocarps  themselves.  In  Pilularia  the  cavity  of  the  sporocarp  is  divided 
into  vertical  compartmeDts  (1'.  €,  parallel  to  the  axis);  in  P>  minu/a  it  is  bilocular, 
in  P.  americana  trilocular,  in  P.  glolmlifera  quadrilocular ;  each  chamber  bears  on  its 
peripheral  side  a  cushion  running  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  sporocarp 
and  projecting  inwards,  behind  which  runs  a  fibro-vascular  bundle.  On  this 
cushion  a  number  of  sporangia  are  formed,  the  lower  of  which  produce  macro- 
spores,  the  upper  microspores.     A  cusiuon  of  this  kind  bearing  sporangia  n.ay  be 
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compared  lo  ihc  soius  of  a  Vem.  In  Marsilea  ihc  processes  arc  still  more  complicated. 
In  this  genus  the  sporocarp  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  bean,  the  stalk  running 
up  one  of  its  edges  (Fig.  apa).  The  interior  of  the  sporocarp  may  be«compared 
somewhat  to  twn  Iwok-cases  placed  panUlel  to  one  another,  and  separated  by  a 
wall,  or  10  a  chest  in  which  bags  are  placed  horizontally  and  side  by  side  in  two 
vertical  rows :  each  of  the  smaller  transverse  compartments  contains  a  sorus,  the 
placenta  of  which  extends  on  its  external  face  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  edge 
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of  the  sporocarp,  and  projects  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  ridge ;  along  the  Cfintrc  the 
placenta  bears  a  row  of  macrosp<:)rangia,  and  on  either  side  of  this  rows  of  micro- 
sporangia.  (On  the  pan  played  by  these  comparimenLs  in  gepmination,  vide  infra 
Fig.  300.)  Corresponding  to  each  placenta  a  fibro-vascular  bundle  runs  on  ihc 
inner  side  of  the  envelope  of  the  sporocarp,  springing  from  the  primary  bundle 
which  runs  along  the  dorsal  edge  and  branches  towards  the  ventral  edge. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  development  of  the  spKjrocarps  is  still  very 
imperfect.  With  respect  lo  Uiat  of  Salvinia  it  is  known  tlial  an  annular  cone  beconaes 
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elevated  on  a  looLh  of  ihe  submerged  leaf  simultaneously  all  rounds  which  grows  up, 
envelopes  llie  tooth,  and  closes  it;  the  enclosed  end  of  the  tooth  swells  into  a 
globular  (orm,  and  the  sporangia  arise  as  trichomcs  from  it.  \h.  Pfeffer,  who 
contirms  in  ibis  respect  the  statements  of  Griflidi  and  Mciienius  (as  stated  in  a  IcUer 
received  from  him)  compares,  as  A.  Draun  also  did,  the  envelope  of  the  sporocarp 
of  Salvinia  to  die  integument  of  an  ovule.  I  consider,  however,  that  a  closer  and 
belter  comparison  may  tie  drawn  with  the  indusium  of  the  Hymenophyllacex. 
If  a  resemblance  can  thus  be  traced  between  the  sporocarp  of  Salvinia  and  the 
indusiatc  sorus  of  diis  family  of  Ferns,  Braun  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
much  more  complicated  sporocarps  of  Marsilca  and  Pilularia  must  be  considered 
as  melamorphosc-d  leaves  with  united  pinnae  and  bearing  the  sporangia  on  their 
upper  sides  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  course  of  the  veins  or  vascular  bundles,  in 
(he  same  manner  as  among  the  Polypodiaccae.  It  appears  also  from  the  history  of 
development  given  by  Russow  (otherwi&e  not  very  clear)  diat  in  Marsijea  at  an 
early  period  the  compartments  of 
the  sorus  open  outwards  by  narrow 
apertures. 

The  sporangia  arise,  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  from  some 
of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  placenta 
or  part  to  which  die  sorus  is  at- 
tached. According  to  my  obserra- 
tions,  which  are  not  yet  entirely 
completed,  the  order  of  development 
of  the  cells  in  the  young  sporangium 
of  Pilularia  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
Polypodiaceae.  After  the  formation 
of  the  pedicel  and  moiher-ccll  of  the 
capsule,  two  circular  scries  of  oblique 
divisions  arise  in  them,  by  which  a 
double  parietal  layer  of  cells  and  a 
letrahedral  central  cell  are  formed. 
While  the  former  are  broken  up  by 

radial  walls  into  a  number  of  cells,  and  the  size  of  the  capsule  increases,  the 
central  cell  first  divides  into  two,  and  then,  by  successive  bipartiiions,  into  eight 
spore-mother-cells,  which  become  isolated  in  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium  which  is 
filled  with  granular  fluid,  and  assume  a  round  form.  The  inner  parietal  layer 
remains  In  die  condition  of  a  dehcate  epithelium  till  the  lime  of  the  formadon  of 
the  spores,  but  disappears  when  ihey  are  ripe;  so  that  here  also  the  wall  of  the 
sporangium  finally  consists  of  only  one  layer.  In  Marsilea  and  Pilularia,  where  the 
envelope  of  ihe  sporocarp  is  very  hard,  it  remains  thin  and  colourless,  the  sporangia 
forming  small  hyaline  sacks ;  in  Salxinia.  where  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp  is  thin 
and  delicate,  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  assume,  at  the  period  of  ripe- 
ness, greater  consistency  and  a  brown  colour,  as  in  Ferns.  Until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  division  of  die  spore-mothcr-cells  into  four,  the  development  of 
all  the  sporangia  proceeds  similarly ;   the  differentiation  into  macrosporangia  and 
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microspofangia  arises,  at  least  acconKsig  to  observatioits  moAc  oo  PSuUha,  tn  fbe 
following  manner' : —  IT  a  microsporanglom  is  about  to  be  fonnM,  each  of  the 
mother-cells  is  broken  up  tDto  fotir  tetrahcdral  spores,  which  all  develope  into 
microspores;  in  the  macrosporangium.  on  tlte  contran*.  the  rndber-cells  remain, 
with  one  exception,  undivided  ;  this  one  first  of  all  divides  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  mother-cells  of  the  microspores  (Fig.  397,  /);  but  only  ooe  of  tbc 

four  daughter-cells  de^'elopes  anr  furtber; 
in  the  three  ethers  the  fonnation  of  a 
rough  exospore  is  commenced  covered 
by  an  outer  gebtinous  layer;  this  latter 
soon  becomes  absorbed,  the  three  abonhr 
spores  are  arrested  in  tbeir  devdopmciU 
(Fig.  297,  //,  ///>,  v?hile  the  fourth  at 
once  increases  rapidly  in  site,  and  grou-s 
into  an  ovoid  sac  at  lirst  thin*waikd. 
exceeding  se>*era1  hundredfold  t)ie  sixe 
of  the  three  sister- cells.  The  remainder 
of  these  abortive  sister-cells  usually  remain 
for  some  considerable  time  shrivelled  ap 
and  hanging  to  the  apex  of  the  ma- 
crospore,  and  may  even  sometimes  be 
found  on  it  when  ripe.  The  macrospore 
of  Pilularia  is  at  hrst  entirely  clothed 
with  one  coat,  but  after  it  has  attained 
about  one-third  of  its  ultimate  length, 
it  has  two,  an  inner  compact  brown  and 
an  outer  hyaline  one.  While  the  spore 
is  growing,  this  hyaline  coat  forms  a 
dome-shaped  projection  at  the  apex  of 
ihe  spore  (Fig.  298  h')  and  at  the  same 
time  a  third  coat  (r)  is  formed,  which  is 
very  evidently  composed  of  radiating 
prisms.  These  prisms  are  short  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  spore,  but  mucb  longer 
below  -its  apex,  and  there  form  a  collar, 
surrounding  the  dome-shaped  projection 
{b')  already  mentioned.  On  the  latter 
also  appears  a  thin  gelatinous  layer  with 
Si  prismatic  structure,  which  however  is  not  \'tTy  clear.  Finally,  when  the  spore 
lias  attained   almost  its   full   development,  it   becomes  surrounded  with  a  fourth 
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'  On  the  corresponding  prooeucs  in  Marsilea.  see  Riusow,  /.  <. — Rn&sow  lakes  the  oppoitanily 
of  objectiag  that  in  tbc  formation  of  the  spores  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  I  do  not  assume  the 
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prindpally  because  the  idea  of  a  special  mother-ccU  is  always  snpcrAuoiis  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  cwr  present  cell-theory. 
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thick  hyalinp  gelatinous  coal  which  also  shows  a  prismatic  stniclure  {t/),  bui  ai 
ihc  same  lime  a  concentric  stratification.  This  coat  is  also  nol  continuous  over 
the  apex,  but  rises  al>ove  it  on  all  sides  forming  the  outer  part  of  the  funneKshaped 
entrance  lo  the  apex  ofihe  spore.     Aboiu  this  time  ihe  dome-shaped  bladder-like 


PtC.  >>T.— PwglopiPtt  Of  the  nacronion  of  Pffufarim  fitlmtifita  .-  x  the  Bliortife  «Wer<tUi.  <*l  iKe  mactospoR, 
fC  it*  nucleus,  *  lb*  inner,  A  th«  outer  coat. 

widening  of  the  second  coat  {b')  at  the  apex  appears  to  burst  and  to  empty  itself ; 
in  its  place  is  found  on  the  ripe  spore  (as  shown  in  Fig.  298  //),  a  ccmical  plicate 
wait ;  tlie  true  apical  papilla,  in  which  the  prothallium  is  formed  on  germination, 
is  formed  by  an  arching  of  the  inner  coat  which  now  lakes  place.     The  prismatic 
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structure  of  the  two  outer  coats  of  the  spore  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  intersecting  lamellar  systems  per{>endicular  to  the  surface  of  the  spores  of  denser 
and  softer  substance ;  the  third  concentric  lamellar  system  is  here  clearly  visible 
only   on   the   outer  coat.      The   structure   of  the  exospore  of  Marsilea  may  also 
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be  understood  in  the  same  manner.  A  uniformly  thick  envelope  is  formed  roimct 
the  spore  wilh  the  exception  of  the  apex  (Fig.  399  cr),  consisting  of  distinct  prisms 
arranged  radially,  the  walls  of  which  are,  however,  much  denser,  so  tlmt  the  wbolc 
layer  gives  the  impression  of  a  honeycomb;    but  the  prisms  are  not  hollow,  like 

empty  honeycomb-cells,  but  are  filled  with  a 
less  dense  substance.  A  hyaline  gelatinous 
envelope  is  also  present  in  the  spores  of 
Marsiica,  leaving  the  apex  free,  but  is  con- 
siderably elevated  around  it,  and  thus  forms 
the  deep  funnel ;  the  concentric  stratification 
can  be  seep  in  it  wilh  peculiar  clearness  (Fig. 
286  s/).  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  slruciure 
of  the  thick  exospore  of  Salvinia  is  also  only 
the  result  of  more  complicated  differences  in 
density.  The  microspores  so  far  resemble 
the  macrospores  that  their  exospoie  has  also 
a  lirra  inner  layer  which  is  cuticularised  and 
shows  an  internal  structure  depending  on  dif- 
ference of  density.  This  layer  is  surrounded 
in  Marsilea  by  a  iliick,  in  Pilularia  by  a 
thin  hyaline  envelope  capable  of  swelling  in 
water. 


The  Class  Rhizocai-pese  contains,  besides 
the  genera  that  have  already  been  mentioned, 
only  one  other,  Axolla,  which,  although  not 
yet  accurately  known ',  is  neariy  allied  to  Sal- 
vinia. The  four  genera  fomi,  therefore,  two 
groups;  Sa/i'inicte  (Salvinia  and  AzoUal,  an  J 
Afrtfjf/f(r  (Marsilea  and  Pilularia);  the  further 
characteristics  of  which  need  not  be  further 
alluded  to. 

The  Formation  of  the  Jhsne  of  Rhir.ocarp* 
is  simple  in  comparison  to  their  cxtertial 
difTerentiation.  An  axial  Hbro-vascular  bundle 
passes  through  the  root,  slctn,  and  leaf-stalk, 
and  in  the  lamina  of  Marsilea  dichotomises 
many  times  and  anastomoses  at  the  mar^n. 
As  is  usual  in  water  and  iTiarsh  plants,  the 
parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  contains 
large  air-canals  placed  in  a  circle  as  seen  in  transverse  section  and  separated  by  radial 
lamellic  of  tissue  one  cell  thick.  In  Salvinia  the  parenchyma  is  comjioscd  everywhere 
of  lamellw  of  tissue  (Fig.  394  D)  which  bound  the  capacious  air-cavities  that  lie  one 
over  another  in  the  aerial  leaf  like  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  The  outer  byer  of  cells  is 
differentiated  into  an  epidermis  with  hairs  and  stomata  on  the  leaves  and  walls  of  the 
sporocarps;  the  stonuta  are  small  and  of  very  peculiar  form  \ 
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*  On  the  peculiar  interstitial  strix  of  the  lenvcs  of  Marsilea  see  Bnuin  (/.  f.,  p.  67a) ;  00 
histology  of  the  sporod^ryj  siec  Rusiow.  /.  c. 
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The  structure  of  the  sporocarp  of  Stih'inia  mttnns  was  sufficiently  explained  by 
I'lK-  394.  S.  C.  The  sporangia  are  set  tree  by  the  decay  of  the  whole  plant  during 
winter;  the  macr(>spores  fill  up  the  sporangium,  and  do  not  become  detached  from  il 
even  during  gemiinaiion.  The  structure  of  the  sixirocarp  of  the  Marsileae  (the  species 
mentioned  are  perennial)  determines  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  mode  of  dehiscence 
and  dispersion  of  the  spores,  which  must  be  briefly  explained.  Beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp,  which  is  at  first  very  hairy  and  provided  with  storaata, 
lie  two  or  three  layers  of  thickened  and  lignified  cells  elongated  radially,  which  form  a 
very  hard  sporocarp- wall,  in  the  case  of  Marsilca  scarcely  pemieaMe  by  water  (com- 
pare Figs.  295  and  500).  Beneath  lie  layers  of 
parenchymatous  cells,  into  which  run  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  (he  sporocarp  ;  in  Piluloria 
globitiifera  there  arc  twelve  in  all,,  ascending  as 
meridian  lines  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  one 
lying  beneath  each  placenta,  and  a  pair  right  and 
left  of  each  of  tlic  four  partition-walls  of  the 
sporocarp.  In  Marsilea  the  bundle  belonging  to 
the  pedicel  runs  along  the  dorsal  edge  of  the 
sporocarp,  and  sends  out  right  and  left  transverse 
anastomosing  branches  corresponding  to  the  pla- 
centae, as  far  as  the  ventral  edge;  they  lie  in 
the  parenchyma  beneath  the  hard  external  testa. 
The  apparent  median  partition  of  the  sporocarp 
of  Marsilea  is  not  an  independent  structure,  but 
consists  of  the  walls  of  the  compartments  of  the 
sporocarp  which  meet  on  the  median  plane ; 
these  are  themselves  composed  of  large  ceils,  the 
outer  layer  of  whose  cell-wall  is  thin  and  sf)lid, 
while  the  inner  become  converted  into  mucilage 
and  are  capable  of  swelling.  The  compartments 
of  the  sporocarp  are  small  longish  sacs  lying  trans- 
versely in  it  in  two  rows  one  over  another,  and 
attached  by  their  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
to  a  cushion  of  tissue  which  (Ills  up  the  angle 
at  the  dorsal  and  ventral  edges  of  the  sporocarp, 
and  runs  round  its  cavity.  The  inner  layers  of 
the  cell-walls  of  this  cashion  have  also  great 
capacity  for  tiwelling.  If  now  by  any  injury  to 
the  hard  testa  of  the  sporocarp.  the  entrance 
of  water  becomes  possible,  the  cushion  and  the 
walls  of  the  cfimpartments  begin  in  a  short  time 
(about  10  minutes)  to  swell  so  violently  that  first 
of  all  the  tc^sta  is  split  along  the  ventral  edge 
into  two  valves,  the  annula/  cushion  detaching 
itself  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  testa,  en- 
larging in  consequence  of  the  swelling,  and  protruding  from  the  slit  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  (Fig.  500  3),  The  compartments  of  the  sporocarp  are  attached  at  both  ends  to  the 
inner  periphery  of  this  ring ;  but  they  are  all  torn  off  on  one  side  by  its  gradual  expan- 
sion ;  it  now  stretches  to  a  great  size,  increasing  at  the  same  time  in  thickness,  and 
usually  suljscquently  breaks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  300  C,  unrolling  into  a  straight  or  venni- 
form  linear  body,  and  bearing  the  alternating  compartments  of  the  sporocarp  in  con- 
tiguous pairs.  Kach  of  these  compartments  contains  on  its  outer  side  the  projecting 
ridge  on  which  the  sporangia  grow  ( D,  £) ;  both  the  niacrospores  and  microspores 
escape  from  the  sporangia  and  from  the  sac  of  the  sporocarp  which  envelopes  them ; 
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Iheir  outer  geUtinous  envelope,  which  surrounds  the  cxospore,  sAvelling  up.  Their 
si/.e  being  thus  increased,  they  gliilc  out,  and  escape  into  the  sximninding  water,  where 
the  germination  of  MarsiUa  jah'airix  liegins  and  conipietea  its  course  with  extraordina.ry 
rupidity.  With  sl  favourable  summer  temperature,  antherozoids  and  archegonia  ready 
for  fertilisation  are  formed  within  ta  or  tS  hours.  Hanstcin  was  the  t'lrsl  to  de- 
scribe these  processes  accurately;  I  have  myself  repeatedly  seen  them  in  sporocarps» 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  him'.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  a  similar 
though  in  many  respects  different  process  in  PUularia  glohulifrra.  In  this  species  the 
sporocarps  lie  on  or  beneath  the  ground ;  they  burst  at  the  apex  into  four  lobes,  and 
exude  a  tough  hyaline  mucilage  which  escapes  only  when  the  sporocarp  is  buried  in  the 
earth,  forming  a  round  drop  which  continues  to  increase  in  size  for  some  days.  In  this 
drop  of  mucilage  the  macrospores  and  microspores  rise  to  the  surface  and  germinate,  the 
drop  of  mucilage  melting  away  only  after  fertilisation  has  been  accomplished.  The 
fertilised  macrospores  remain  lying  on  the  ground,  and  are  temporarily  fixed  to  it  by  Uie 
root-hairs  of  the  prothallium,  until  the  first  true  roots  of  the  young  plant  penetrate 
into  the  ground. 


CLASS    X. 


LYCOPODIACEiC 


Tftt  Scxuai  Gtnerathn  of  Lycopodiaceas  is,  up  to  the  present  lime,  known 
only  ill  the  genera  Isoutcs  and  Scljginclla;  in  these  laxgt.'  female  and  small  male 
spores  are  produced,  as  in  the  Rhizocarpeie.  In  the  genus  Lycopodium  only  llie 
early  stages  of  germinalion  are  known,  and  that  ouly  in  one  species;  like 
Tmesipieris  and  Psilolum,  it  possesses  only  one  kind  of  spore,  wliich  corresponds 
externally  to  the  microspores  of  the  first-named  genera'.     These  differences  would 


'  [Sec  Hanstein  in  Ann.  des  Sci  Nat.  1863,  vol.  XX,  pp.  149-166. — Ed.] 

*  Ilofmcister,  Vcrglcichende  Unlcrsuchungcn,  185J. — [Gennination,  Development,  and  Fructlfi- 
catiun  of  ihc  Kigber  Cryptogamia,  Ray  Soc.  pp.  336  399.]— Mcttenius»  Filiccs  horti  hot..  Lips.  1856. 
—Cramer,  Uebcr  Lycopodium  Sclago  in  Nigeli  and  Cramer's  Pfianicn-phys.  Untcrs.  Heft  3,  1855. — 
Kofmeister.  luitwickclung  der  l&oi-tcs  lacustris  in  AbhandL  dcr  kvaigl.  Sichs  Gebclhch.  dcr  Wis- 
acnsch.  vol.  IV,  1855. — Dc  Bar)-,  Ucbcr  die  Keimung  der  Lycopodiaceen,  in  Berichte  dcr  naturf. 
Cesellscb.  lu  Freibui^-iii-Br.  1858.  Heft  IV.— N"»geli  u.  Leilgeb,  Ucbcr  Entstehung  u.  Wachsibum 
der  Wunein,  in  NSgeli's  Bcitrigc  lur  wisscnsch.  Bot.  Heft  IV,  1867. — A.  Braun.  Ueber  Isoetcs  in 
Monattber.  der  Bcrl.  Akad.  1S63.— MiUle,  Filices  Europx  el  Atlanlidis,  Lcijuig  1867. — Mctteniiu, 
XJeber  niiylloglu&sum.  Bot  Zeitg.  1867. — Millardet,  Le  prothallium  male  des  cryp^^B^"**^*  ^Tiacu- 
laires.  Slrassburg  1869. — Juranyi,  Ueber  Psilotum.  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S71,  p.  iSo.^Pfeflfcr,  Eotwickelung 
des  Keims  der  Gattung  SclaginclU  in  Hanslcia's  Botanische  Abhandlungen,  Heft  IV,  i8;i. 

"  [J.  Fankhaoscr  (Bol.  Zcitg.  1873.  pp.  1-6)  has  described  the  hiUicrto  unknown  prothallium  of 
Lycopodium,  wbich  ts  underground  and  destitute  of  cldoropfayll.  In  September  he  found  it  more  or 
less  prcserrvd  and  still  attached  to  yooog  plants  less  than  three  inches  high,  growing  in  moss  in  a 
damp  wooded  locality  near  LAngenau  in  Emmcnthal.  He  describes  it  as  a  yellowish  while  iircgu- 
larly  lobed  structure,  fnmished  sparingly  with  small  root-hairs.    The  under  side  is  comparatively 
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l^^safficiont  to  divide  the  Lvcopodiacca:  into  two  classes,  and  to  include  the 
*glmra  Lycopodium,  Psilotum,  Tmesipieris,  and  the  less  known  Phvlloglossum  in 
the  highest  class  of  higher  Cryptogarns,  if  the  difference  were  an  actually  existing 
one;  but  at  present  it  rests  only  on  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  these  genera,  which 
are  otherwise  closely  allied  to  Selaginclia  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  their  tissue, 
in  the  dichotomoas  branching  of  their  stem  and  root,  in  the  nature  of  their  leaves, 
and  in  other  characters.  We  must  therefore,  until  our  knowledge  is  more  complete, 
consider  all  these  genera  as  members  of  one  class. 

The  Afirrosports  of  Isofetes  and  Selaginella  do  not  produce  the  mother-cells  of 
the  antherozoids  immediately  from  their  contents,  as  was  formerly  thought.  To  the 
treatise  of  Millardet  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  wc  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  fact. 


FtC  ^."CcmhuitAQ  of  Uie  minocpnret  of  /mc^aj  Uu^ttru  ((tflcr  MHlndd).  A  wu)  C  tiAcrvKpan*  wotm  on  the 
rifht  vKlc.  /fanil  nmn  thr  vetirr^J  flcr;  ,i  *n>\  iyvhrnr  the  rvnution  of  the  antbcrkKuni.  4 11 1|»  <1onnI  c«l|t,ff^  lKrMtr«l 
cvlh.  1'  nn<l  D  the  fonnntlim  uf  the  tnilttirnxuids.  fi  aful  A  tunc  Jfai^pcared ;  *  U  the  vcnrtaifve  ccU  (prtrilulHura  nf  Uil< 
Urtlci) '  ••— /yerclfti^ntcatorihc  MlherrKOHlf  {A—Dan-i  a— A  x  ^,  ««iid/  X  tocJl 

SO  important  in  connection  with  the  relationship  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  to  the 
Gymnosperms,  that  at  the  period  when  the  microspores  are  ripe,  their  contents  are 


smooth,  whilr  ihc  upper  lias  numerous  giooves  j^nd  protuberances.  In  lliese  E^^oves  the  antheridiji 
and  Eirchcgonia  are  siuiated.  A  vertical  scdioQ  through  the  prothAUium  shows  that  the  cellular 
slnicture  is  formed  of  three  regions ;  Uic  tippcnnost,  in  whicli  Ihe  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
devctupett,  cnmusts  oflhiii-w.-illeil  cells  poor  in  cell-contenls;  Ihc  celU  of  the  middle  layer  are  rather 
smaller,  and  fiUcd  with  dark  granular  contents  rich  in  fatty  matter  :  those  of  the  lowermost  region 
arc  somcMrh.it  elongated  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  their  contcntf  are  turbid  and  finely  granular. 
Starch  docs  not  appear  to  he  present  in  any  part  of  the  prothaUium.  The  antheridia  are  filled  with 
innumerable  anthcrozoid-mother-celU ;  the  anthcrorotds  are  only  slightly  twisted  and  arc  stout 
compared  with  thotie  of  Selaginella.  The  archegonia  were  not  observed,  but  the  position  they  would 
occupy  was  indicated  by  that  of  the  germinating  plants,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  not  sunk 
completely  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium.  In  general  only  one  embryo  is  produced  from  eadi 
prolhallium,  but  it  appears  that  a  second  may  be  produced  from  a  second  prothallium  when  the 
fir^l  ii  abortive.  Tlie  reproduction  of  Lycopodium  appears,  therefore,  to  bear  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Ophioglossnoeae.  Berkeley  remarks  (Introd.  to  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  549)  that  Ophio- 
gt(Kse»  'are  plainly  connected  with  Clabmosscs  by  Khizoglossum.  a  Cape  genus  which  has  jireci&ely 
ihe  habit  of  Phylloglosfum  (I.yco|>odiacefp).  consisting  of  a  few  subulate  leaves  and  a  c*" 
spike  nf  sporangia  ' — En] 
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transformed  iiuo  a  mass  of  tissue  consisting  of  but  iew  cells.  One  of  these  ce! 
remains  sterile,  and  may  be  considered  a  rudimentary  proihallium;  while  from  the 
others  originate  ihe  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids,  and  these  may  therefore  be 
looked  on  as  a  rudimentary  antheridium. 

The  microspore  of  Jsnciti  iacus/ris  breaks  up,  after  hibernation,  into  a  very 
small  sterile  cell  and  a  large  one  comprising  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  contents 
(Fig.  301  A—C).  The  former  (r),  cut  off  by  a  firm  wall  of  cellulose,  does  not 
undergo  any  further  considerable  changea ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  splits  up 
into  four  primordial  cells  without  ccU-walls,  of  which  the  two  ventral  ones  produce 
each  two  anlherozoid-moihcr-cells,  and  therefore  four  in  all.  Pfcflfcr  has  confirmed 
the  statements  of  Mill.irdci  that  in  Sclaginella,  long  before  the  spores  escape  from 
the  sporangium,  a  small  sterile  cell  is  first  of  all  separated  by  a  firm  wall,  while  the 
other  large  cell  breaks  up  into  a  number  ^6  10  8)  of  primordial  cells  (Fig.  303  A — D). 
He  found,  however,  their  arrangement  different  in  SdagimJia  A/orirnsti  wad  cau/^scfns 
from  thai  which  Millardet  described  in  the  case  of  S.  Krtmsst'ana,  a  variation  which 
seems    immaterial   when   compared   with   similar   differences   in    the    antheridium 
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Fin.300.— /jiTrv^Ai/t^futaflci  iloftvelurr);  .4  iucn>«p«*c.  iwn  wt«k«  after  lu  ««capc  fhM>  itlff 
tnn«p«rcat  tijr  ^lyctfnac  («6u)  i  /T  lonyihidinsl  «ectltMi  nf  thv  pn>tha)Hiini  four  •♦*k«  afirr  the  ««cap«  of  Ihe. 
m  arctieKaujui  t^^v^ 


of  Ferns.  The  essentia]  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  observers  con- 
sists in  this : — that,  according  to  Millardet,  only  two  of  the  primordial  cells  produce 
the  mother-cells  of  the  aniherozoids,  which  then,  increasing  in  number,  cause  the 
absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  primordial  cells,  and  fdl  up  the  spore;  while  Pfeffer  found, 
in  his  species,  that  all  the  primordial  cells  underwent  further  division,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  antherozoids.  As  to  the  latter  they  were  both 
in  accordance.  In  Iso^les  the  antherozoids  are  long  and  slender,  attenuated,  and 
splitting  up  at  both  ends  into  a  tuft  of  long  slender  cilia ;  in  Selaginella  they  are 
shorter,  thick  behind,  finely  drawn  out  in  front,  and  divided  there  into  two  long 
fine  cilia.  In  the  perfectly  mature  condition  the  antherozoids  are  rolled  up  into  an 
elongated  heli-K  or  into  a  short  spiral.  The  mode  of  their  formation  in  the  mother- 
cells  is  the  same  in  both  genera,  and  agrees  in  essential  points  with  that  of  Fcras. 
A  ceil-nucleus  is  not  present  at  the  time  when  the  antherozoid  is  first  formed ;  the 
contents  of  the  cell  arc  perfectly  homogeneous ;  the  antherozoid  originates  from  a 
shining  scarcely  granular  mass  of  protoplasm  which  encloses  a  vacuole,  the  cilia 
at  one  end  being  formed  first,  and  the  spiral  body  becoming  differentiated  from 
before  backwards  by  a  kind  of  splitting  of  the  protoplasm.    The  antherozoid  is 
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•iginally  curvei!  spirally  round  the  central  vacuole ;  this  latter,  surrounckd  by  a 
[fine  membrane,  not  unfrcquenlly  remains  attached  to  the  posterior  end  of  the 
™iherozoid  after  it  has  escaped,  and  is  carried  along  by  it  The  movement  does 
not  last  longer  than  five  minutes  in  the  autherozoids  of  Isofiics,  in  Sclnginella  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  Iiour.  From  the  commencement  of  germination 
till  the  complete  maturity  of  the  aniherozoids  there  is,  in  Isoetes,  an  iDter\'al  of 
about  three  weeks;  the  same  period  from  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  is  neces- 
sary in  SelaginclLi. 

The  Macrospous  produce  the  female  prothallium,  which  is  an  endogenous  struc- 
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Tctl.  I— til.  S.  Mitrifnuit  A^O.S.  niffff'-t:  t  kiiiftl«dii»lMrclk>nuf  a 
I  'firi/i/tbc  J|pi|>ltniHrit./<^twuciiilir)r<M  in  i-roccsioffbntyitioiii  11  \  ynuigc 
•  ;ih  fbe  oo«p.^re  t«nilUcil  aivI  >tlvl>l<:>l  once ;  A  %  nlcnMpora  «hoMrUiK  tb« 
ilihUloni:    />  the  nioth«r-c Htt  of  the  ■ntheramUs  Is  the  |>erf«:i  anthvr- 


irc  in  a  still  higher  degree  even  than  is  the  case  with  Rhizocarps.  In  this  respect 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  development,  it  shows  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  tissue 
that  fills  up  the  embryo-sac  of  Gymnosperms,  and  even  of  Angiosperms,  In  Isootes 
the  cavity  begins  to  be  filled  with  cellular  tissue  a  few  weeks  after  the  escape  of  the 
macrospores  from  the  decaying  macrosporangium ;  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are  all  at 
first  still  naked  (without  cell-wall) ;  they  appear  to  become  enclosed  in  firm  cell- 
walls  only  when  the  whole  cavity  of  the  endospore  is  filled  with  them  (Fig.  30a). 
In  the  meantime  the  endospore  thickens,  becomes  differentiated  into  layers,   and 
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assumes  a  finely  granular  appearance,  phenomena  which,  as  Hofmeisler  insists,  are 
exhibited  in  like  manner  in  the  embr)'0-sacs  of  Coniferae.  The  spherical  pro- 
thallium  now  swells  up,  the  three  convergent  edges  of  the  exospore  burst  length- 
wise and  thus  form  a  three-rayed  fissure,  where  the  prothallium  is  covered  only 
by  the  membranous  endospore ;  this  also  peels  off,  and  softens,  finally  exposing 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  prothallium.  At  its  apex  appears  the  first  arche- 
gonium ;  if  this  is  not  fertilised,  several  others  are  subsequently  formed  at  its  side. 
In  Selaginella,  even  when  the  macrosporcs  are  still  lying  in  the  sporangium,  the 
apical  region  is  found  to  be  clothed  with  a  small-celled  meniscus -shaped  tissue 
which  is  probably  formed,  during  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  by  the  division  of  an 
accumulation  of  protoplasm.  This  tissue  aftenvards  produces  the  archegonia,  and 
is  therefore  the  true  prothallium ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  dissemination  free  cell- 
formation  begins  beneath  it  in  the  spore-caWty,  finally  filling  up  the  whole  cavity, 
and  forming  a  large-celled  tissue,  which  PfclTcr,  supported  by  considerations  with 
which  I  also  agree»  compares  to  the  endosperm  of  Angiosperms,  and,  following 
this  analog}',  calls  by  the  same  name.  At  the  period  of  fertilisation  and  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  embryo,  the  macrosporcs  of  Selaginella  contain,  therefore,  both  a  pro- 
thallium and  an  endosperm.  The  formation  of  the  archegonia  begins  even  before 
the  rupture  of  the  exospore,  which  occurs  in  this  genus  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Iso^tes.  The  first  archegonium  originates  at  the  apex  of  the  prothallium ;  the 
others  arise,  whether  the  first  is  fertilised  or  not,  in  centrifugal  succession  on  ihc 
free  parts  of  llie  prothallium. 

In  both  genera  the  archegonium  originates  by  division  of  a  supterficial  cell 
parallel  to  the  surface ;  the  outer  of  the  two  new  cells  divides  into  four  cells  placed 
crosswise,  each  of  which  splits  by  an  oblique  di\*ision  into  two,  one  lying  over  the 
other ;  in  this  way  the  neck  is  formed,  consisting  of  four  rows,  each  of  two  cells. 
The  lower  of  the  first  two  cells  is  the  central  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  separates 
into  an  upper  smaller  and  a  lower  larger  portion  ;  the  former  is  the  canal-cell,  which 
penetrates  between  the  two  rows  of  the  neck  which  separate  from  below,  becomes 
converted  into  mucilage,  and  finally  breaks  through  the  neck,  while  the  lower 
portion  of  protoplasm  becomes  rounded  off  and  forms  the  naked  oosphere  (Fig. 

303.  ri). 

Finally,  in  Lyropodium  wundatum ,  the  germination  of  the  spores  has  been 
observed  by  De  Bary.  The  endospore  stretches,  and  protrudes  as  a  nearly  spherical 
vesicle  from  the  exospore  which  is  split  into  three  deep  lobes  ;  it  is  divided  by 
an  upper  partition-wall  into  a  hemispherical  basal  cell  which  does  not  undergo 
any  further  changes,  and  an  outer  cell  which  continues  to  grow  as  the  apical 
cell  and  forms  two  short  rows  of  alternating  segments  by  walls  inclined  alternately 
in  two  opposite  directions.  E^ch  segment  is  broken  up  by  a  tangential  wall  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer  cell,  so  that  the  prothallium  consists  finally  of  four  short 
cells  forming  an  axial  row,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  lateral  cells,  and  by  the 
basal  and  the  apical  cell.  De  Bary  was  unable  to  follow  the  further  stages  of 
development ;  and  it  is  tlierefore  still  impossible  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  true 
nature  of  this  structure.     [See,  however,  supra,  p.  400.] 

The  Asexual  Generation.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  embryo  is,  as  has 
been  said,  known  only  in  Isoetcs  and  Selaginella.    The  first  di>ision  of  the  oospore 
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difTers  From  ihat  of  Fcms  and  Rhizocarps,  laking  place  perpendicularly  to  the  axis 
of  the  archegonium.  According  to  Hofmeisler,  each  of  tlie  two  cells  first  formed  is 
divided  in  Isoetcs  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  first  division,  ihc  relation 
of  which  to  the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  the  stem,  and  the  foot  of  the  embryo, 
requires  yet  further  elucidation.  The  formation  of  the  embryo  of  Selaginella  has 
recendy  been  investigated  in  detail  by  Pfeffer.  From  an  elongation  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  oospore  is  formed  the  Susptnsor,  a  body  which  is  wanting  in  all  other 
Cryptogams,  but  universally  present  in  Phanerogams,  and  through  which  Sela- 
ginella consequently  approaches  flowering  plants.  The  suspensor  seldom  remains 
a  simple  cell ;  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  divisions  usually  lakes  place  in  its 
lower  part  (Fig.  304,  A-D).  The  embryo  itself  originates  from  the  lower  half 
of  the  oospore,  which  must  itself  be  considered  as  tlie  primary  apical  cell  of  the 
stem,  and  the  suspensor  as  its  first  segment.  By  the  elongation  of  the  suspensor 
and  the  compression  and  absorption  of  die  surrounding  cells,  the  mother-cell  of 
the  embryo  is   forced  into  the  endosperm,  in  which  the  embryo  now  undergoes 


Fir..  yj4.— Fnniiiilitin  <if  the  rmtirro  of  .SrAv*<>'V;ii  MitrUMHi  [after  PfcOnt ;  A,  ft  lower  (art  at  tlic  tatpeiaor  «Hlh  th« 
Krit  ivnch-tlivido'l  acKnienti  aflhe  ciubry<ian<l  ibc  apu^l  cdl  r  prthc  future  »lcm  i  A^  the  bisi  IcJOcki  C  apkjl  view  of  Ow 
ftviM ;  D  tlic  ap«x  kcvn  from  alto**  in  Il»  Act  i>f  raniuii|>  two  new  apk^l  ccllt.  Hi;)))  .aiid  Icfl  t  /,  //.  ///  Um  prtlhAry  walls 
uf  the  prmury  «|iical  cell ;    f—ftl*  the  kmgitutJuuU  wolb  b)'  whb.li  the  twu  acw  spitat  cells  vn  f 


further  development,  as  in  Phanerogams.  In  the  mother-cell  of  the  embr)'o  two 
segments  are  in  the  meantime  cut  off  by  two  oblique  walls ;  out  of  each  pro- 
ceeds an  embryo-leaf  (cotyledon),  and  a  longitudinal  half  of  the  h^'pocotyledonary 
segment  of  the  stem ;  the  fool  and  root  originating  besides  from  the  older 
segment.  Between  the  two  segments  in  front  hes  the  two-edged  apical  cell  of  the 
stem  (Fig.  2^\,  At  B).  While  the  two  segments  are  becoming  transformed  by  a 
number  of  cell-divisions  inlo  masses  of  cells,  of  which  an  inner  mass  very  soon 
separates  itself  as  the  procambium  of  the  axial  bimdle  and  a  peripheral  mass  as 
dermatogen  and  periblem,  a  swelling  is  produced  laterally  beneath  the  first  leaf, 
forming  the  foot;  by  hs  increase  the  stem  is  forced  over  to  the  other  side  (that  of 
tlie  younger  segment) ;  so  that  the  apex  comes  to  He  horizontally,  and  afterwards 
is  even  directed  upwards  (Fig.  303  I) ;  and  finally  the  bud,  with  its  first  leaves,  the 
cotyledons,  grows  out  upright  from  the  apical  part  of  the  macrospore  when  the 
embryo  begins  to  increase  in  length.     The  first  root  is  formed  a  considerable  time 
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afterwards  between  the  fool  and  the  suspensor  It  is  lateral,  and  its  apical  ceu  » 
formed  from  an  inner  cell  of  the  older  segment ;  but  the  first  layer  of  its  rooi-Ci^ 
originates  from  the  splitting  into  two  layers  of  the  overlying  dermatogen;  the 
later  layers  of  the  root-cap  arise  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  root  itself 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Pieris  and  Salvinia  the  position  of  the 
apical  cell  of  the  growing  stem  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  90''  with  respect  to 
tliat  of  the  embryo.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occ-urs  in  Selaginella ;  the  apical 
cell  which  lies  between  the  rudiments  of  the  first  two  leaves  is  divided  by  walls  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  four-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  (Fig.  304  C,  D),  the  segments  of 
which  arise  in  decussate  pairs.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  segment  a  second  four-sided 
apical  cell  is  now  formed  by  a  cuned  wall  with  the  convexity  turned  towards  tJic 
primary  apical  cell,  so  that  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  two  apical  celb  cuts 
at  right  angles  the  common  median  line  of  the  5rst  leaves,  and  that  of  the  original 
two-edged  apical  cell.  Each  of  tlie  two  four-sided  apical  cells  now  ilevelopes  into 
a  branch  of  the  first  dichotomy ;  but  neither  of  the  segments  continues  to  grow  in 
Uie  direction  of  the  hypocotylcdonary  segment;  the  division,  tlierefore,  takes  place 
immediately  above  the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  four-sided  apical  cells  of 
the  two  rudiments  of  shoots  are,  however,  soon  transformed  into  two-sided  apical 
cells  each  fonning  two  rows  of  segraents\ 

The  first  formation  of  all  the  organs  and  the  first  dichotomy  always  take 
place  before  the  protrusion  of  the  embrj'o  from  the  spore. 

The  ExUrnal  Differentiation  is  very  various  in  tl»e  difierent  genera  of  Lycopo- 
diacese,  if  the  habit  of  the  mature  plant  is  taken  into  account ;  but  they  agree  in  a 
few  points  of  great  morphological  importance.  The  leaves,  different  as  they  appear 
in  other  respects,  are  always  simple  and  unbranched,  and  are  penetrated  by  only  one 
fibro-vascular  bundle ;  the  branching  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  and  roots  is  always 
dichotomous,  and  tlie  dichotomies  succeed  one  another  (with  the  exception  of  the 
older  states  in  Selaginella)  in  planes  at  right  angles.  The  roots  of  Lycopodlaceae 
are,  at  present,  the  only  ones  known  to  dichotomise  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom*. The  difference  of  habit  depends  especially  on  the  relative  size  of  the  leaves 
and  on  the  different  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  stem  in  length.  One  extreme 
is  afforded  in  this  respect  by  the  genus  Isofftes,  with  its  extremely  short  un- 
branched  stem,  growing  scarcely  at  all  in  length  but  much  in  breadth,  its  dense 
rosettes  of  leaves,  which  are  of  considerable  and  often  of  very  great  length  and 
the  number  of  which  is  often  very  large,  and  its  numerous  roots;  the  other  extreme 
occurs  in  Psilotum.  where  the  stem  regularly  dichotomises,  remains  slender,  grows 
much  in  length,  but  forms  only  very  small  leaves  and  no  true  roots  at  all.  In 
Selaginella  and  Lycopodium  the  leaves  are  not  large  but  nevertheless  strongly 
developed,  and  the  repeatedly  dichotomising  branches  are  densely  covered  with 
leaves,  and  produce  numerous  roots  in  acropctal  succession.     Very  different  from 
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'  The  new  wedge-shaped  apical  cells  of  the  two  fint  branches  Uc  parallel  to  ihc  primary 
Apical  celt  of  the  embryo.  05  also  do  ihc  apical  cclU  nf  the  ^acoeeding  1>nuich.  The  second  and 
succeeding  planes  of  dichotomy  therefore  cros«>  tlie  6r&(  at  a  ti^ht  angle,  liut  only  at  the  outset; 
rinoe.  by  a  twisting  of  the  firet  branches,  their  dichotomies  come  inio  the  same  plane  as  the  first. 

'  According  to  Heinke.  however,  some  adventitious  roots  of  Cycadeoc  do  didiotomisc. 
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these  genera  in  appearance  is  Phylloglossum,  a  small  Australian  plant  only  a  few 
centimetres  in  hei|;;lit,  which  puts  out  a  stem  from  a  small  tuber,  and  produces 
a  rosette  of  a  few  long  leaves  and  one  or  more  lateral  roots,  then  lengthens  into 
a  slender  scape,  and  bears  above  a  smaU-leaved  spike  of  sporangia.  The  plant 
is  renewed  by  lateral  adventitious  shoots,  consisting  of  a  tuber  and  a  leafless 
rudiment  of  a  bud ;  and  in  this  respect  resembles  our  native  Orchidea;, 

The  Sum  is  distinguished  in  Isofe'les,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  by  its 
extraordinarily  small  growth  in  length,  wiih  which  is  connected,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  an  absence  of  branching;  no  internodes'  are  formed,  the  leaves  with  broad 
bases  of  insertion  constituting  a  thick  rosette,  without  leaving  between  ihem  any 
surface  of  the  stem  bare.  The  upper  region  of  the  stem,  which  is  furnished  with 
leaves,  has  the  form  of  a  shallow  funnel,  depressed  in  the  centre  or  apex  (Fig.  305). 


plXi.  jfi^—Um^tudlaiaX  ttcxkn  of /m«/m  huunrii  ax  rit{bi  kti|[tca  to  Ihe  fork  of  thr  ttem  tea  oiontfa*  old  W\vt  HnAncMer). 
Jtten,ii-4tleHTc>.  rJ— rIflroAUUjDii  the  Ueuli  of  itw  two  dcrdopcd  lekTo  k  shaded. 

The  increase  in  tliickness,  the  long  continuance  of  which  distinguishes  the  stem  of 
Jsoetea  from  that  of  all  other  Cryptogams,  is  brought  about  by  a  layer  of  mcristem 
lying  inside,  surrounding  the  central  vascular  body,  and  continually  producing  new 
layers  of  parenchyma  on  the  outside.  This  takes  place  especially  in  two  or  three 
directions,  50  that  two  or  three  corresponding  masses  of  tissue  are  formed,  slowly 
dying  off  on  the  outside,  between  which  lie  as  many  deep  furrows  meeting  on  tlie 
ventral  side  of  the  stem.  From  these  a  large  number  of  roots  are  produced  tn  rows 
in  acropelal  succession. 

In  Selaginelta,   Lycopodium,  Tmesipteris,  and  PsilotuiD,  the  stem  remains 
slender,  but  lengthens  rapidly  by  a  great  number  of  dichotomies,  and  forms  distinct 


'  The  same  occnn  in  Ophioglouftceic  and  the  short  tnberous  Cactace^;. 
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mternodes.  In  Selaginella  the  end  of  the  stem  rises  above  the  youngest  leaves  as  a 
slender  cone;  in  Lycopodium  it  is  blunt  and  flat.  The  branches  of  tlie  dicholomies 
grow  with  equal  vigour  in  Psilotum,  and  often  also  in  Lycopodium ;  but  in  the  latter 
genus  and  in  Selaginella  some  of  the  branches  develope  into  primary  stems  or 
branches,  which  either  assume  a  creeping  position  as  rhizomes  or  an  ascending  one 
as  atrial  stems.  In  Selaginella  a  tendency  prevails  to  sympodial  scorpioid  deveJop- 
ment  of  the  dichotomous  systems  of  branches  (see  p.  157)  which  not  unfrequemly 
leads  to  the  system  of  abundantly  branched  shoots  developed  bilaterally  in  one  plane 
attaining  a  definite  outline,  and  a  corresponding  resemblance  to  a  compoundly 
pinnate  leaf.     The  small  size  of  the  leaves  in  these  genera  causes  ilie  general  habit 

to  be  mainly  dependent  on  the  development 
of  the  s^-stems  of  branches. 

The  /viKYf  of  Lycopodiaccse  are  always 
simple,  unbranched,  penetrated  by  only  a 
single  fibro-vascular  bundle,  terminating  in  a 
simple  point,  and  ending,  in  Selaginella  and 
Lycopodium,  in  a  fine  aiA-n.  llie  largest 
leaves  occur  in  Iso^ftes,  where  they  attain  a 
length  of  from  4  to  60  cm.  They  are  in  this 
case  divided  into  a  basal  part  or  sheath,  and 
an  upper  part  or  lamina.  The  sheath  docs 
not  entirely  embrace  the  stem,  but  rises 
in  a  somewhat  triangular  form  from  a  very 
broad  insertion,  and  is  acuminate:  it  is 
convex  behind  and  concave  in  front,  where 
there  is  a  large  depression,  the  /«>7yu,  con- 
taining tlie  sporangium  :  the  margin  of  this 
depression  rises  in  the  form  of  a  thin  mem- 
branous outgrowtli,  which,  in  majiy  species 
lies  above  the  sporangium  and  envelopes  it, 
the  Vt/um.  Above  the  fovea  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  'saddle,'  lies  a  smaller  depres- 
sion, the  Fo7Yo/a,  the  lower  margin  of  which 
forms  a  lip,  the  Labium^  while  from  its  bot- 
tom an  aptculate  membranous  structure,  the 
Li^ule,  u-ith  a  cordate  base,  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  foveola  (Fig.  306,  ^).  The  lamina  of  the  leaf,  containing  chlorophyll,  into 
which  the  sheath  passes  above,  is  narrow  and  thick,  almost  cylindrical^  but  flattened 
in  front,  and  penetrated  by  four  wide  air-canals,  which  are  divided  by  septa.  This 
form  is  exhibited  by  the  fertile  leaves  of  all  the  species  of  Isofftes  ;  a  rosette  of 
such  leaves  is  produced  annually  ;  but  between  each  pair  of  annual  whorls  is 
formed  a  whorl  of  imperfect  leaves,  which  consist,  in  /.  laiustris^  of  only  a  small 
lamina,  but  in  the  terrestrial  species  are  destitute  even  of  this,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  scale-like  hypsophyllary  leaves  (phyllodes). 

The  leaves  of  Selaginella  are  never  more  than  a  few  millimetres  in  lengthy  anil 
are  usually  cordate  at  the  base  with  a  narrow  insertion,  acuminate,  and  from  lanceo- 
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lale  to  ovate  in  form.  In  the  greater  number  of  species  the  sterile  leaves  are  of  two 
different  sizes,  the  ventral  leaves  attached  to  the  under  or  shaded  side  of  the 
obliquely  ascending  stem  are  much  larger  than  the  dorsal  leaves  on  the  upper  side 
exposed  to  the  light  (Fig.  307,  A),  Both  kinds  taken  together  form  four  longi- 
tudinal rows  {vi'ff£  t'n/m).  On  its  upper  side  and  near  the  base  each  leaf  bears  a 
ligule  ;  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  sporangium  is  below  this  on  the  fertile  leaves. 
The  fertile  leaves  form  a  quadrangular  tenniual  spike,  are  uniform  in  si/e,  and 
usually  of  somewhat  different  form  from  the  sterile  ones.  This  difference  is  more 
striking  in  those  species  of  Lycopodium  (L.  davaium^  &c,)  which  form  a  terminal 
spike  of  sporangia,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
usuaUy  yellow  or  at  least  not  green,  and 
broader  and  shorter  than  the  sterile  foliage- 
leaves.  In  other  species  however  iL.  Seiago, 
&c.)  the  sporangia  are  seated  in  the  axils  of 
tlie  ordinar)*  foliage-leaves,  without  forming 
an  externally  distinguishable  spike.  The  form 
of  the  leaves  of  Lycopodium,  although  always 
simple,  is  also  very  various  in  the  different 
species»  in  some  cases  resembling  the  aci- 
cular  leaves  of  Conifers,  in  others  broad, 
and  always  spreading  on  all  sides.  In 
Psilotum  all  the  leaves  are  rudimentary, 
very  small,  membranous,  and  scaie-likc,  even 
the  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  wanting  in  them ; 
on  the  underground  shoots  of  these  plants, 
which  assume  a  root-like  appearance  (true 
roots  arc  altogether  wanting,  vide  in/ra)^  the 
formation  of  leaves  is  still  more  completely 
suppressed,  and  is  often  only  recognizable 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  near  the 
pumtum  vegetaiionis.  Tmesipteris.  which  is 
allied  to  Psilotum,  possesses,  on  the  other 
hand,  large  strong  leaves. 

The  Phylloiaxis  is  either  spiral  or  de- 
cussate. In  Isoiites  the  rosettes  are  arranged 
spirally,  with  the  divergences  |,  ^.  ^,  jj, 
the  fractions  becoming  more  complicated  the 
larger  the  number  of  leaves  thai  arc  annually 

formed.  In  Lycopodium  the  arrangement  is  also  spiral ;  and  the  number  of 
orthostichies  is  frequendy  considerable ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  leaves  form  in 
this  genus  pseudo-whorls  in  spiral  succession,  which  appear  as  decussate  pairs 
(Z.  compfanaium)  or  as  alternating  whorls  of  numerous  leaves,  as  in  L.  Seiago, 
where  the  forked  branches  begin  with  pseudo-whorls  of  three  leaves,  but  then 
produce  others  with  four  and  finally  five  leaves.  In  ihe  species  of  Selaginella 
■which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows,  each  dorsal  and  ventral  leaf  form 
together  a  pair,  whose  median  plane,  however,  does  not  intersect  that  of  the  next 
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pair  al  right  angles  but  obliquely,  an  arrangement  which  is  often  cleariy  sc«n  on 
ok!  shoots  of  »S'.  Kraussiana. 

The  Apical  Gmvth  of  the  stem  takes  place,  in  Iso^tes,  Selaginella,  and  Psiloiuni, 
by  means  of  an  apical  cell.  That  of  Isotks  iacustra  is,  according  to  HofmeUler, 
two-edged  when  the  stem  has  two  furrows;  in  the  species  with  three  furrows  it 
is  a  three-sided  pyramid.  In  young  plants  the  leaves  stand  accordingly  in  the  first 
case  in  two,  in  the  second  case  in  three  rows ;  but  later  the  phyllotaxis  becomes 
more  complicated  and  spiral,  indicating  perhaps  that  in  the  older  stem  the  primary 
walls  of  the  segments  are  arranged  in  regular  succession,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  those  Hepaticae  which  have  a  three-sided  apical  cell  and  a  complicated  phyllo- 
taxis. In  those  species  of  Selaginella  which  have  the  leaves  in  four  rows,  the 
apical  cell  of  the  stem  is,  according  to  Pfeffer,  iwo-edged  (Fig.  308,  A,  B),  The 
two  rows  of  segments  here  form  an  elevated  vegetative  cone,  at  tlie  base  of 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  first  appear  at  the  height  of  the  fourth  or  6flh 
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segment.  The  two  edges  of  the  apical  cell  arc  directed  upwards  and  downwards 
(on  the  obliquely  ascending  shoot).  The  relationship  of  the  leaves  to  the  seg- 
ments has  not  yet  been  entirely  made  out.  The  two  leaves  of  each  pair  arise  ob- 
liquely ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  alternately  right  and  left ;  where  the  pairs 
cross  obliquely,  each  embraces  about  a  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 
Divisions  then  take  place  which  are  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  a  row  of  apical  cells  is  thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  leaf 
is  continued  (Fig.  308,^).  The  dichotomy  of  the  shoot  is  caused  by  a  second 
two-edged  apical  cell  being  formed  from  the  youngest  segment  (Fig.  308,  C,  />), 
The  two  shoots  which  are  thus  formed  grow  right  and  left  of  the  previous  direction 
of  growth,  and  all  the  successive  dichotomies  take  place  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 

In  Psthfum  iriqudrum  the  root-like  underground  shoots  have  been  investigated 
by  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  in  relation  to  their  apical  growtli.  They  found  a  small 
ihree-sided  apical  cell,  the  divisions  of  which  however  advance  (as  in  Polytrichum 
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■H  Sphagnum),  in  the  anodal   direction,    and  thus  produce   rows   of  segments 
4uTanged  spirally. 

In  Lycofyodium  clavatum^  Rnally,  the  same  authorities  thought  they  recognised  a 
small  apical  ctll,  but  were  uncertain  whether  it  was  two-  or  four-faced.  Pfeflfer, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  he  informs  me  in  a  letter),  did  not  fmd  an  apical  cell  in 
cither  L,  clavatum,  annotinumi  or  ChaniiayparUsus  ;  and  Cramer's  experience  was 
(he  same  wth  /.  Sfhgo.  The  dichotomy  begins  in  this  case  by  two  small-celled 
papillae  rising  on  the  flat  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  growing  up  into  Uie  two  shotJls 
of  the  dichotomy. 

The  gemmse  or  bulbils  of  L.Selogo,  which  subsequently  fall  off.  are  probably 
products  of  the  leaves,  not  of  the  stem ;  they  are  apparently  axillary.  It  appears 
however  to  result  from  Cramer's  description  and  drawings  that  they  spring  from 
the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  itself— al  least  this  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  vascular  bundle  does  not  spring  from  the  cauline  but  from  the  foliar  bundle. 
The  additional  circumstance  that  sporangia  are  developed  on  the  earlier  leaves  of  a 
year's  growth,  bulbils  on  the  later  ones  (the  branch  continuing  to  grow  for  years 
without  dichotomising),  appears  further  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  bulbils 
occupy  morphologically  llie  same  position  as  the  sporangia,  which  in  Lycopotlium 
unquestionably  originate  from  the  leaves,  and  are  not  axillary. 

The  Roots  of  Lycopodiacea^  show  very  remarkable  morphological  peculiarities ; 
they  are  the  only  roots  at  present  known  the  branching  of  which  is  (apparently  or 
actually)  dichotomous ;  the  successive  dichotomies  lie  in  planes  crossing  at  right 
angles.  A  second,  peculiarity  arc  the  Rhizaphores  of  Selaginella  and  the  root-like 
shoots  of  Psilotum.  All  these  phenomena  have  been  investigated  by  Niigeli  and 
Leitgcb  {i.e.), 

Psilotum  triqudrum  is  a  plant  perfectly  destitute  of  roots,  forming  however  a 
number  of  underground  shoots  which  serve  the  purpose  of  roots  and  are  extremely 
similar  to  them.  On  the  shoots  of  the  rhizome  which  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  detected  with  a  lens  minute  leaves  of  a  whitish  colour  and  acicular 
shape ;  the  deeper  root-like  shoots  have  a  blunter  end,  on  which  no  trace  of  leaves 
can  be  detected,  even  with  the  lens.  While  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  super- 
ficial shoots  corresponds  to  that  of  the  true  stem  of  these  plants,  in  these  deeper 
shoots  the  vascular  bumiles  are  united  into  an  axial  group,  as  in  true  roots.  The 
shoots  which  bear  visible  rudiments  of  leaves  may  turn  upwards,  become  green  and 
transformed  into  ordinary  foliage-shoots,  while  the  root-like  shoots,  which  arc  more 
slender,  may  also  turn  upwards,  become  thicker,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  superficial  rhizome-shoots.  In  this  point  therefore  they  differ  at  once 
from  true  roots,  but  still  more  in  the  absence  of  a  root-cap.  They  tcnninale  in  an 
apical  cell,  which  forms  oblique  segments  alternating  in  different  directions.  The 
most  important  point,  however,  is  that  these  shoots  really  possess  rudiments  of  leaves 
which  consist  of  only  a  few  cells  and  do  not  project  above  the  surface,  but  remain 
concealed  in  the  tissue.  They  are  best  recognised  in  longitudinal  section,  when 
ihey  arc  seen  to  consist  of  an  apical  cell  and  from  two  to  five  cells  with  the 
characteristic  arrangement  of  leaf-cells.  Simitar  rudimentary  leaves  consisting  i 
but  few  cells  occur  also  on  the  ordinar)'  rhizome- shoots,  where,  however,  ihev 
not  undergo  further  development,  especially  when  the  end  of  the  shoot  ai 
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above  ground.  The  root-like  shoots  branch  like  the  ordinary  ones ;  a  cell  is  cut 
off  by  an  oblique  wall  from  one  of  the  youngest  segments,  and  forms  the  apical 
cell  of  the  new  shoot. 

All  the  species  of  Selaginella  possess  true  roots ;  but  in  some,  as  S.  I^hirUmsii 
and  Kraussiana^  they  arise  en  a  structure  which  Niigeli  calls  the  Rhizophore,  and 
which  has  no  root-cap.  In  S.  Kramsiana  the  rliizophores  spring  from  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  stem,  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  weaker  fork  of  each  dichotomy,  curl 
tliemselves  round  it,  and  then  gjrow  downwards  ;  it  is  only  rarely  in  this  species  that 
two  of  these  organs  arise  near  one  another.  S*  MarUnsii^  on  the  other  hand,  forais 
at  each  fork  two  rhizophorcs,  one  on  the  dorsal  and  one  on  the  ventral  side  (the 
plane  which  passes  tlu-ough  them  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  dichotomy),  but 
usually  only  the  ventral  one  undergoes  fiuther  development,  while  the  dorsal 
generally  remains  in  the  form  of  a  small  protuberance.  The  rhizophores  arise 
very  near  the  pumtnm  vegetation  is,  probably  at  the  same  lime  as  the  branches 
of  the  dichotomy ;  unlike  the  roots,  ihcy  are  exogenous  structures  which,  when 
young,  possess  a  distinct  apical  cell.  This  is  probably  two-edged,  but  ^oon 
ceases  to  form  new  segments,  the  further  growth  being  effected  by  intercalary 
divisions  of  the  segments  and  elongations  of  the  cells  which  proceed  from  them. 
Afier  the  cessation  of  the  apical  growth,  the  end  of  the  still  ver)'  short  rhizophore 
swells  up  inio  a  spherical  form  ;  iis  cell-walls  become  thicker,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  swelling  the  first  rudiments  of  the  true  roots  originate,  which  however  do 
not  break  through  until  die  rliizophore  has  attained  such  a  length  by  intercalary 
growth  that  its  swollen  end  penetrates  into  tlie  ground.  The  cells  of  this  terminal 
part  become  disorganiiied  and  deliquesce  into  a  homogeneous  mucilage,  through 
which  the  true  roots  penetrate  into  the  ground.  The  rhizophorcs,  as  Pfeffer  has 
shown  (in  S,  Afarttnsii\  inanjualifoUa^  and  ievigaia)^  are  often  transformed  into  true 
leafy  shoots,  which  at  first  show  some  deviations  from  the  nonnal  structure  in  their 
first  leaves,  but  afterwards  continue  to  grow  as  normal  shoots,  and  even  produce 
sporangiferous  spikes. 

In  Seliigimiia  Kraussiana,  cuspidata,  and  some  other  species,  there  are  no 
rhizophores,  but  the  roots  spring  immediately  from  the  places  nearest  the  groimd 
where  the  stem  forks  and  dichotomises,  like  the  rhizophores  of  6^.  Mariatsit,  even 
before  they  reach  the  ground.  These  roots  are  also  formed  very  early,  near  the 
ptmctum  vegetationis,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches  of  the  stem.  The 
roots  which  spring  immediately  from  the  stem,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from 
tlie  rhizophores,  branch  dichotomously,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  planes  of  the 
successive  dichotomies  cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  branchings  of  the 
roots  follow  one  another  very  quickly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mother-root  are  densely 
crowded ;  die  apical  cell  is  difficult  to  detect,  but  is  probably,  like  those  of  the  stem 
and  of  the  rhizophore,  two-etlged.  It  soon  ceases  to  form  segments;  the  increase 
of  length  of  each  fork  of  the  root  takes  place  therefore  almost  exclusively  b/ 
intercalary  growth.  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  roots  which  proceed 
from  the  furrows  of  the  stem  of  Isoctes,  and  which  dichotomise  three  or  four  times 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  failed  to  find  in  them 
any  apical  cell  distinguished  by  its  form  or  size,  although  they  considered  the  exist- 
ence of  a  two-edged  apical  cell  probable.     In  Lyioftodium  ciavatum  the  roots  spring 
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fnDTii  the  ventral  sitle  of  ihe  creeping  stem  witliout  an\'  fixed  rule  ;  they  fork 
when  ihey  have  attained  a  length  of  3  or  4  centimetres,  but  probably  not  until 
ihey  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Their  plane  of  dichotomy  stands  (as  in  Se/a- 
ginefh  livif*a!a  and  ruspidata)  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem 
(in  Isoeies  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  parallel  to  it) ;  the  succeeding  branches  are  either 
also  dichotomous,  or  sympodial ;  in  the  latter  case  the  real  or  apparent  lateral 
branches  appear  distributed  cither  in  decussating  pairs  or  singly  with  a  divergence  of 
i  or  J.  The  position  of  these  lateral  roots  has  not  been  correlated  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  mother-root.  This,  together  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  young  ramifications  are  densely  crowded  at  the  end  of  tlje 
mother-root,  appears  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  branching  is  monopodial ; 
and  in  any  case  the  process  is  more  like  that  which  occurs  in  Selaginella  and 
Iso^tes.  Above  ground  these  roots  are  of  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  prove  the  existence  in  them  of  an  apical  cell ;  yet  Niigeli  and  Leitgeb  conclude 
that  one  is  present,  having  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  the  segmentation  of 
which  would  influence  the  peculiar  position  of  the  root-branches. 

The  Sporangia  exhibit  considerable  diflferences  in  the  different  genera  of  the 
class,  both  in  their  position  on  the  fertile  branch,  and  in  their  development  and 
mature  form.  But  they  agree  in  a  single  sporangium  being  always  formed  in  the  axil 
of  a  leaf;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  their  size  from  those  of  all  other  Crj'plogams. 

The  sporangia  of  Isoetes  arc  sessile  in  the  fovea  of  the  leaf-sheath,  to 'which 
they  are  attached  by  their  dorsal  line  (Fig.  30O  A).  They  are  unquestionably 
products  of  the  leaves  ;  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fertile  rosettes  produce  only  macro- 
sporangia,  the  inner  ones  only  microsporangia,  the  former  containing  a  large  number 
of  macrospores.  Both  kinds  of  sporangia  are  imperfectly  segmented  by  threads  of 
tissue  [Trabtcula)  which  cross  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  side.  The  sporangia 
do  not  dehisce,  but  tlie  spores  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  wall. 

In  Selaginella  the  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  roundish  capsules,  their  origin 
being  still  doubtful,  whether  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  or  from  the  stem  itself,  per- 
haps variable  in  the  different  species.  The  macrosporangia  contain  usually  four, 
less  often  two  or  eight  macrospores.  In  the  division  of  Articulatsc  the  lowermost 
sporangium  only  of  a  spike  produces  macrospores ;  in  the  other  divisions  tliere 
are  several  macrosporangia. 

The  remaining  genera  have,  as  has  been  mentioned,  only  one  kind  of  sporan- 
gium, the  contents  of  which  bear  a  greater  resemblance,  in  Lycopodium  to  the 
microspores  of  Selaginella,  in  Psilotum  to  those  of  Isoiites.  The  sporangia  originate, 
in  Lycopodium,  from  the  leaf  itself ;  they  consist,  as  in  Selaginella,  of  only  one 
compartment,  and  split  into  two  valves  at  the  apex  or  on  tlie  anterior  surface.  In 
Psilotum  the  sporangia  arc  described  as  trilocular,  and  as  placed  in  the  axil  of  a 
bipartite  leaf;  Juran)i's  recent  researches  seem,  however,  to  show  that  three  spo- 
rangia are  here  seated  round  the  end  of  a  short  branch,  which  at  the  same  time 
forma  below  them  two  leaflets  on  the  outer  side.  In  Tmesipteris  the  elongated 
sporangium  is  sealed  on  a  sialk  (shoot  ?)  l>earing  two  leaves  rigb*  •"**  left  of  it. 

The  history  of  development  of  the  sporangia  is  still  '  points. 

It  ia  important  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  Hofrr  •^- 

gium  of  Lycopodiacex  arises  from  a  single  * 
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traces  back  also  the  orijpii  of  the  spores  in  SelaginelU  to  a  single  priman'  moiher- 
cell,  which  is  the  central  cell  of  the  sporangium.  All  thai  is  known  in  adtlition  about 
Lycopodium  nnd  Psilolum  is  that  the  5rst  point  is  at  least  not  universal,  while 
Russow,  I  think  rightly,  has  doubts  about  the  latter. 

In  IsoO'tes  the  sporangia  originate,  according  to  Hofmeister,  from  the  leaves  in 
tfaeir  very  earliest  stage.  A  single  cell  produces  the  mass  of  tissue,  of  which  two 
outer  layers  of  cells  (Fig.  306  B)  become  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  while  strings 
of  cells  running  transversely  form  the  trabeculae.  The  numerous  cells  which  lie 
between  the  latter  still  remain  unites}  into  a  tissue,  increase  in  number^  an<l  form  the 
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mother-cells  of  the  spores ;  they  finally  become  isolated  and  rounded  off.  The 
spores  are  formed  by  a  repeated  bipartition  of  these  spore-mother-cells  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another. 

In  Selaginella  again,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the  sporangium  springs  from  a 
mother-cell  which  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  stem.  In  later  states  the  spor- 
angium is  inserted  in  the  axil  or  even  in  the  base  of  the  leaf.  As  in  Iso^tes,  the 
fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs  beneath  the  sporangium,  without  sending  a 
branch  into  it  {cf^  Psilotum.  infra).  I  was  unable,  even  in  the  youngest  which  came 
under  my  observation,  to  recognise  a  central  cell  which  could  be  considered  the 
mother-cell  of  the  spores;  on  the  contrar)*,  even  in  very  young  sporangia  a  separation 
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from  the  ventral  siJe  of  the  creeping  stem  without  any  fixeil  rule  ;  they  fork 
when  they  have  attained  a  lenglii  of  3  or  4  centimetres,  but  probably  not  until 
ihey  come  in  contact  with  tlie  ground.  Their  plane  of  dichotomy  stands  (as  in  Seia^ 
gintUa  Iri'i^afa  and  cuspidaiif)  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem 
(in  Iso^tes  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  parallel  to  it);  tJK  succeeding  branches  are  either 
also  dichotomous,  or  symix>dial ;  in  the  latter  case  the  real  or  apparent  lateral 
branches  appear  distributed  cither  in  decussating  pairs  or  singly  with  a  divergence  of 
\  or  \.  The  position  of  these  lateral  roots  has  not  been  correlated  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  mother-root.  This,  together  with  the 
circumstance  tliat  the  young  ramifications  arc  densely  crowded  at  die  end  of  tlie 
mother-root,  appears  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  branching  is  monopodial ; 
and  in  any  case  the  process  is  more  like  that  which  occurs  in  Selaginella  and 
Isofctcs.  Above  ground  these  roots  are  of  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  prove  the  existence  in  them  of  an  apical  cell ;  yet  NUgeli  and  Leilgeb  conclude 
that  one  is  present,  having  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  the  segmentation  of 
which  would  influence  the  peculiar  position  of  the  root-branches. 

The  Sporangia  exhibit  considerable  differences  in  the  diflerent  genera  of  the 
class,  both  in  their  position  on  the  fertile  branch,  and  in  their  development  and 
mature  form.  But  they  agree  in  a  single  sporangium  being  always  formed  in  tlie  axil 
of  a  leaf;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  their  size  from  those  of  all  other  Cr)*ptogaras. 

The  sporangia  of  Isoctes  are  sessile  in  the  fovea  of  the  leaf-sheath,  to  which 
ihey  are  attached  by  their  dorsal  line  (Fig.  306  A),  They  are  unquestionably 
products  of  the  leaves  ;  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fertile  rosettes  produce  only  macro- 
sporangia,  the  inner  ones  only  raicrosporangia,  the  former  containing  a  large  number 
of  macrospores,  Both  kinds  of  sporangia  are  imperfectly  segmented  by  threads  of 
tissue  {Trabecula)  which  cross  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  side.  The  sporangia 
do  not  dehisce,  but  the  spores  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  wall. 

In  Selaginella  the  sporangia  arc  shortly  stalked  roundish  capsules,  their  origin 
being  still  doubtful,  whether  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  or  from  the  stem  itself,  per- 
haps variable  in  the  different  species.  The  raacrosporangia  contain  usually  four, 
less  often  two  or  eight  macrospores.  In  the  division  of  Articulatze  the  lowermost 
sporangium  only  of  a  spike  produces  macrospores  ;  in  the  other  divisions  there 
are  several  macrosj^orangia. 

The  remaining  genera  have,  as  has  been  mentioned,  only  one  kind  of  sporan- 
gium, the  contents  of  which  bear  a  greater  resemblance,  in  Lycopodium  to  the 
microspores  of  Selaginella,  in  Psilotum  to  those  of  Isoiites.  The  sporangia  originate, 
in  Lycofjodium,  from  the  leaf  itself ;  they  consist,  as  in  Selaginella,  of  only  one 
compartment,  and  split  into  two  valves  at  the  apex  or  on  the  anterior  surface.  In 
Psilotum  the  sporangia  are  described  as  trilocular,  and  as  placed  in  the  axil  of  a 
bipartite  leaf;  juranyi's  recent  researches  seem,  however,  to  show  that  three  spo- 
rangia are  here  seated  round  the  end  of  a  short  branch,  which  at  the  same  time 
forms  below  them  two  leaflets  on  the  outer  side.  In  Tmesipteris  the  elongated 
sporangium  is  seated  on  a  stalk  (shoot.')  l>earing  iwo  leaves  right  and  left  of  it. 

The  history  of  development  of  the  sporangia  is  still  incomplete  in  many  points. 
It  is  important  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  Hofmeister  considers  thai  the  sporan- 
gium of  Lycopodiaceae  arises  from  a  single  cell  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  that  he 
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assumes  a  finely  granular  appearance,  phenomena  which,  as  Hofmeister  insists,  are 
exhibited  in  Hke  manner  in  the  embryo-sacs  of  Coniferae.  The  spherical  pro- 
tliallium  now  swells  up,  the  three  convergent  edges  of  the  exospore  burst  lenglh- 
wise  and  llius  form  a  three-rayed  fissure,  where  the  prothallium  is  covered  only 
by  llie  membranous  endospore ;  this  also  peels  off,  and  softens,  finally  exposing  ^^ 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  proUialtium.  At  its  apex  appears  the  first  aiche-  ^M 
gonium ;  if  this  is  not  fertilised,  several  others  are  subsequently  formed  at  its  side.  ^^ 
In  Selaginella,  even  when  the  macrospores  are  still  lying  in  the  sporangium,  the 
apical  region  is  found  to  be  clothed  with  a  small-celled  meniscus-shaped  tissue 
which  is  probably  formed,  during  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  by  the  division  of  an 
accumulation  of  protoplasm.  This  tissue  afterwards  produces  the  archegonia,  and 
is  therefore  the  true  prothallium ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  dissemination  free  cell- 
formation  begins  lieneaih  it  in  the  spore-cavity,  finally  filling  up  the  whole  cavity, 
and  forming  a  large-celled  tissue,  which  PfetTcr,  supported  by  considerations  with 
which  1  also  agree,  compares  to  the  endosperm  of  Angiospcrms,  and,  following 
this  analog)*,  calls  by  the  same  name.  At  the  period  of  fertilisation  and  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  embryo,  the  macrospores  of  Selaginella  contain,  therefore,  both  a  pro- 
thallium and  an  endosperm.  The  formation  of  the  archegonia  begins  even  before 
the  rupture  of  the  exospore,  which  occurs  in  tliis  genus  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Iso^'tes.  The  first  archegonium  originates  at  the  apex  of  the  prothallium ;  the 
others  arise,  whether  the  first  is  fertilised  or  not,  in  centrifugal  succession  on  the 
free  parts  of  the  prothallium. 

In  both  genera  the  archegonium  originates  by  division  of  a  superficial  cell 
parallel  to  the  surface ;  the  outer  of  the  two  new  cells  divides  into  four  cells  placed 
crosswise,  each  of  which  splits  by  an  oblique  division  into  two,  one  lying  over  the 
other ;  in  this  way  the  neck  is  formed,  consisting  of  four  rows,  each  of  two  cells. 
The  lower  of  the  first  two  cells  is  the  central  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  separates 
into  an  upper  smaller  and  a  lower  larger  portion  ;  the  former  is  the  canal-cell,  which 
penetrates  between  the  two  rows  of  the  neck  which  separate  from  below,  becomes 
converted  into  mucilage,  and  finally  breaks  through  the  neck,  while  the  lower 
portion  of  protoplasm  becomes  rounded  off  and  forms  the  naked  oosphcrc  (Fig. 
303.//). 

Finally,  in  Lycopodium  irtundafum,  the  germination  of  the  spores  has  been 
observed  by  De  Bary.  The  endospore  stretches,  and  protrudes  as  a  nearly  spherical 
vesicle  from  the  exospore  which  is  split  into  three  deep  lobes  ;  it  is  divided  by 
an  upper  partition-wall  into  a  hemispherical  basal  cell  which  does  not  undergo 
any  further  changes,  and  an  outer  cell  which  continues  to  grow  as  the  apical 
cell  and  forms  two  short  rows  of  alternating  segments  by  walls  inclined  alternately 
in  two  opposite  directions.  Each  segment  is  broken  up  by  a  tangential  wall  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer  cell,  so  thai  the  prothallium  consists  finally  of  four  short 
cells  forming  an  axial  row,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  lateral  cells,  and  by  the 
basal  and  the  apical  cell.  De  Bary  was  unable  to  follow  the  further  stages  of 
development  ;  and  it  is  therefore  still  impossible  lo  form  a  judgment  on  the  true 
nature  of  this  structure.     [See,  however,  j///r(7,  p.  400.] 

TTie  Asexual  Generation,  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  embrjo  is,  as  has 
been  said,  known  only  in  Isoeies  and  Selaginella.    The  first  division  of  the  oospore 
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clifTcrs  from  ihat  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  taking  place  perpendicularly  lo  the  axis 
of  the  ardiegonium.  According  to  Hofmeister,  each  of  the  two  cells  first  formed  is 
divided  in  Isoetes  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  lo  that  of  Llie  first  division,  the  relation 
of  which  lo  the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  the  stem,  and  the  fool  of  the  embryo, 
requires  yet  further  elucidation.  The  formation  of  the  embryo  of  Selaginella  iias 
recently  been  investigated  in  detail  by  PfefFer.  From  an  elongation  of  the  upper 
lialf  of  the  oospore  is  formed  the  Suspauor,  a  body  which  is  wanting  in  all  other 
Cryptogams,  but  universally  present  in  Phanerogams,  and  through  which  Sela- 
ginella consequently  approaches  flowering  plants.  The  suspensor  seldom  remains 
a  simple  cell ;  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  divisions  usually  takes  place  in  its 
lower  part  (Fig.  304,  A-D),  The  embryo  itself  originates  from  the  lower  half 
of  the  oospore,  which  must  itself  be  considered  as  the  primary  apical  cell  of  the 
stem,  and  the  suspensor  as  its  first  segment.  By  the  elongation  of  the  suspensor 
and  the  compression  and  absorption  of  the  surrounding  cells,  the  mother-cell  of 
ihc  embryo  is   forced  into  the  endosperm,   in  which  the  embryo  now  undergoes 
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further  development,  as  in  Phanerogams.  In  the  mother-cell  of  the  embr\-o  two 
segments  are  in  the  meantime  cut  off  by  two  oblique  walls ;  out  of  each  pro- 
ceeds an  embryo-leaf  (cotyledon),  and  a  longitudinal  half  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
segment  of  the  stem ;  the  foot  and  root  originating  besides  from  the  older 
segment.  Between  the  two  segments  in  front  lies  the  two-edged  apical  cell  of  ilie 
stem  {Fig.  304,  A,  B).  While  the  two  segments  arc  becoming  transformed  by  a 
number  of  cell-divisions  into  masses  of  cells,  of  which  an  inner  mass  \'try  soon 
separates  itself  as  the  procambium  of  the  axial  bundle  and  a  peripheral  mass  as 
dermatogen  and  periblem,  a  swelling  is  produced  laterally  beneath  the  first  leaf, 
forming  the  foot ;  by  its  increase  the  stem  is  forced  over  lo  the  other  side  (lliat  of 
the  younger  segment);  so  that  the  apex  comes  to  lie  horizontally,  and  afterwards 
is  even  directed  upwards  (Fig,  303  /);  and  finally  the  bud,  with  its  first  leaves,  tlic 
cotyledons,  grows  out  upright  from  the  apical  part  of  the  macrospore  when  the 
embryo  begins  to  increase  in  length.     The  first  root  is  formed  a  considerable  time 
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afterwards  between  the  fool  and  the  suspcnsor.  Ii  is  lateral,  and  its  apical  cell 
formed  from  an  inner  cell  of  the  older  segment ;  but  the  first  layer  of  its  root-cap 
originates  from  the  splitting  into  two  layers  of  the  overlyinjj  dennaiogen ;  the 
later  layers  of  the  root-cap  arise  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  root  itself. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Pteris  and  Salvinia  tlic  position  of  the 
apical  cell  of  the  growing  stem  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  90°  with  respect  10 
thai  of  the  embryo.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Selaginella ;  the  apical 
cell  which  lies  between  ilie  rudiments  of  the  first  two  leaves  is  divided  by  walls  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  four-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  (Fig,  304  C,  D),  the  segments  of 
which  arise  in  decussate  pairs.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  segment  a  second  four-sided 
apical  cell  is  now  formed  by  a  cun-ed  wall  with  the  convexity  turned  towards  the 
primary  apical  cell,  so  that  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  two  apical  cells  cuts 
at  right  angles  the  common  median  line  of  the  first  leaves,  and  that  of  the  original 
two-edged  apical  cell.  Each  of  the  two  four-sided  apical  cells  now  dcvclopes  into 
a  branch  of  the  first  dichotomy  ;  but  neither  of  the  segments  continues  to  grow  in 
the  direction  of  the  hypocotyledonary  segment ;  the  division,  therefore,  lakes  place 
immediately  above  the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  four-sided  apical  cells  of 
the  two  rudiments  of  shoots  arc,  however,  soon  transformed  into  two-sided  apical 
cells  each  forming  two  rows  of  segments  \ 

The  first  formation  of  all  the  organs  and  the  first  dichotomy  always  take 
place  before  the  protrusion  of  the  embryo  from  the  spore. 

The  Extertml  DiJjffrenUatum  is  very  various  in  the  different  genera  of  Lycopo- 
diacex,  if  the  habit  of  the  mature  plant  is  taken  into  account ;  but  they  agree  in  a 
few  points  of  great  morphological  importance.  The  leaves,  different  as  they  appear 
in  other  respects,  are  always  simple  and  unbranched,  and  are  penetrated  by  only  one 
fibro-vascular  bundle ;  the  branching  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  and  roots  is  always 
dichotomous,  and  the  dichotomies  succeed  one  another  (with  the  exception  of  the 
older  states  in  Selaginella)  in  planes  at  right  angles.  The  roots  of  Lycopodiaceac 
are,  at  present,  the  only  ones  known  to  dichotomise  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom*. The  difference  of  habit  depends  especially  on  the  relative  size  of  the  leaves 
and  on  the  different  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  stem  in  length.  One  extreme 
is  afforded  in  this  respect  by  the  genus  Isoetes,  with  its  e^rtremely  short  un- 
branchcd  stem,  growing  scarcely  at  all  in  length  but  much  in  breadth,  its  dense 
rosettes  of  leaves,  which  are  of  considerable  and  often  of  very  great  length  and 
the  number  of  which  is  often  very  large,  and  its  numerous  roots ;  the  other  extreme 
occurs  in  Psilotum,  where  the  stem  regularly  dichotomises,  remains  slender,  grows 
much  in  length,  but  forms  only  very  small  leaves  and  no  true  roots  at  all.  In 
Selaginella  and  Lycopodium  the  leaves  are  not  large  but  nevertheless  strongly 
developed,  and  the  repeatedly  dichotomising  branches  are  densely  covered  with 
leaves,  and  produce  numerous  roots  in  acropetal  succession.     Very  different  Irom 


I 


'  llie  new  wolge-sbaped  apical  cells  of  the  two  fint  t^ruichcs  Ue  pamtlel  to  the  priniAry 
apical  ccrtl  of  the  cmbr)*o,  as  also  do  the  ipical  cells  or  Che  succeeding  branch.  The  second  and 
succeeding  planet  of  dichotomy  ibcrcforc  cross  the  6r>t  at  a  right  angle,  InU  only  at  (he  outset; 
iSnoe.  by  n  twisting  of  the  Hrsl  brnnche^,  their  dicholomies  come  into  the  same  plane  a&  (he  fml. 

'  According  io  Keinke,  however,  some  adventitiou:i  toots  of  Cycadctc  do  dichotomise. 
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these  genera  in  appearance  is  Phylloglossum,  a  small  Australian  plant  only  a  few 
centimetres  in  height,  which  puts  out  a  stem  from  a  small  tuber,  and  produces 
a  rosette  of  a  few  long  leaves  and  one  or  more  lateral  roots,  then  lengthens  into 
a  slender  scape,  and  bears  above  a  small-leaved  spike  of  sporangia.  The  plant 
is  renewed  by  lateral  adventitious  shoots,  consisting  of  a  tuber  and  a  leafless 
rudiment  of  a  bud;  and  in  this  respect  resembles  our  native  Orchideie. 

The  S/em  is  disiingiiished  in  Isoeies,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  by  its 
extraordinarily  small  growth  in  length,  with  which  is  connected,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  an  absence  of  branching ;  no  iniemodes  *  are  formed,  the  leaves  with  broad 
bases  of  insertion  constituting  a  thick  rosette,  without  leaving  between  them  any 
surface  of  the  stem  bare.  The  upper  region  of  the  stem,  which  is  furnished  with 
leaves,  has  the  form  of  a  shallow  funnel,  depressed  in  the  centre  or  apex  (Fig.  305), 


.105— LoniflradlBaJ  section  of /aiAm  buuitrti  u  riKbt  wglet  to  Die  fork  orihoucm  ten  monOu  oM  (lft«r  HotadMcrt, 
Jnon.^l— ^learo.  rl— rICfvaU  {k  jot :  the  UtfulA  of  the  fwu  dndo|tcd  kaw  ifti 


The  increase  in  thickness,  the  long  continuance  of  which  distinguishes  the  stem  of 
Isoetes  from  that  of  all  other  Cryptogams,  is  brought  about  by  a  layer  of  meristem 
lying  inside,  surrounding  the  central  vascular  body,  and  continually  producing  new 
layers  of  parenchyma  on  the  outside.  This  takes  place  especially  in  two  or  three 
directions,  so  that  two  or  three  corresponding  masses  of  tissue  are  formed,  slowly 
dying  ofl"  on  the  outside,  Ijetwecn  which  lie  as  many  deep  furrows  meeting  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  stem.  From  these  a  large  number  of  roots  are  produced  in  rows 
in  acropetal  succession. 

In   Selaginella.   Lycopodium,   Tmesipteris,  and  Fsilotam,  the  stem  remains 
slender,  but  lengthens  rapidly  by  a  great  number  of  dichotomies,  and  forms  distinct 


*  The  bamc  occurs  in  Ophioglos»tcese  and  the  short  tuberous  CacUcesp. 
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surroiintis  the  axUI  cylinder;   h\  L.  Ofamttcyp&rhsus  Ihis  thickening  of  the   walls   is 
remarkably  great  (Kig.  510  BY- 

The  epidermis  of  the  stem  consists,  in  Sclaginella,  of  long  proaenchymatous  ceils,  and 
has  no  stoniata ;  these  occur  only  in  a  few  rows  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  right 
and  left  of  the  mid-rib  (Fig.  46,  p.  47).     The   epidermis  of  the  leaf  consists  of  cells 


T-IC^  3a.~Sel^itttlla  iH^iMliJbliiM  ■  locKtiuiliiutl  icalnu  thitMiKh  the  right  «Ide  ft  the  utU  of  a  «plk«  S,  t)t«  bAu 
of  th«  l««f  #,  lh«  lisul*  H.  AJtd  Ihc  k|mnin<taM  tp ;  F'  putnt  where  Ibe  Cjuliae  and  fulUr  flbro'V«»cuUr  UuAiUn  ualte  j 
>«lr<o<aductiacuilctccBnlw  ifkcei;  X%mt\^  ofccUt  tni*rrfio|r  the  spac^ 

containing  chlorophyll,  the  lateral  walls  of  which  arc  beautifully  serpentine.    In  L.Srf^o, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  and  comparatively  few  stomata  are  distributed  over  the 


'  [Hegelmnier,  in  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  morphology  of  the  genus  Lycopodium  (Bot. 
Zeitg.  1S73,  p.  773  et  1^.),  describes  the  stem  as  con&isting  of  a  fibro-^-ascuUr  cylinder  surrounded 
by  a  thick  cortex,  the  first  Ixring  formed  of  a  number  of  bundles  penetrating  a  thin-walled  and 
narrow-urlled  tissue.  The  central  cylinder  is  composed  nf  two  parts,  distinguishable  from  uii  early 
period  and  even  when  the  tis<^uc  is  mature,  viz.  a  comparatively  small  external  and  a  much  more 
strongly  devtlopcd  axial  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  true  fibro-voscular  bundles  with  inlcr- 
Biscicular  tissue.  The  fir^t  of  these  two  parts,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  inner  layers 
of  the  cortex,  surrounds  the  central  part  of  the  cylinder  as  an  enveloping  &beath.  and  Hegclmaler 
proposes  for  it  the  term  *  Phloiim-sheath,'  retaining,  with  prc\'ious  writers,  that  of'  phloem"  for  ihc 
inlcrfascicular  tissue.  This  phloi^m-shcalh  (Fig.  310  A,/)  is  separated  from  the  phtoein  by  a  cylin- 
drical layer  which  unites  together  the  outer  convex  surfaces  of  the  fibro-va-stular  bundles,  and  is 
distinguished  ftom  it  by  its  cells  being  shorter,  with  thinner  walls  and  larger  ccU-cavilics. — £d.] 
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pair  at  right  angles  bui  obliquely,  an  arrangement  which  is  often  clearly  seen  on 
old  shoots  of  S.  Kraussiana. 

The  Apical  Grmvth  of  the  stem  lakes  place,  in  IsoStes,  Selag-inella,  and  Psiloium, 
by  means  of  an  apical  cell.  That  of  Isoi'ta  lacmiris  is,  according  to  Hofmeister, 
two-edged  when  the  stem  has  two  furrows;  in  the  species  with  three  furrows  it 
is  a  three-sided  p)Tamid.  In  }'oung  plants  the  leaves  stand  accordingly  in  the  first 
case  in  two,  in  the  second  case  in  three  rows ;  but  later  the  phyllotaxis  becomes 
more  complicated  and  spiral,  indicating  perhaps  that  in  the  older  stem  the  primary 
walls  of  the  segments  are  arranged  in  regular  succession,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  those  Hepaticie  which  have  a  three-sided  apical  cell  and  a  complicated  phyllo- 
taxis. In  those  species  of  SelagincUa  which  have  the  leaves  in  four  rows,  ihe 
apical  cell  of  the  stem  is,  according  to  Pfeffer,  two-edged  (Fig.  308,  j4,  B).  The 
two  rows  of  segments  here  form  an  elevated  vegetative  cone,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  first  appear  at  the  height  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 


« 


tic.  ^— Ai 
«rith  thcfint  n> 
tide;  Plbc  ^. 


\l.tntmj\i  (jitci  I'ltitcrl  .  A  i-'nanu:lm«l  »<s-iii»it  of  itie  cod  tA  ihc  *Jcui 
ihf  ttcrti  »e<-ti  (r.'tii  u(f  .rr;  (  Ml.  |,<>f<ii:iy  nf  llic  <i[>lc:tl  rtU  ft«eti  flWOJ  Ih* 
<>uuT  ttftlU  cf  ll>c  bcgtnonu  4n;  Jcnu4cJ  by  duker  Una;  the  wi;roaUa 


nuru'.'«fei3  wiih  KuniUi  t'»;i 


segment,  The  two  edges  of  the  apical  cell  are  directed  upwards  and  downwards 
(on  the  obliquely  ascending  shoot).  The  relationship  of  the  leaves  to  the  seg- 
ments has  not  yet  been  entirely  made  out.  The  two  leaves  of  each  pair  arise  ob- 
liquely ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  alternately  right  and  left ;  where  the  pairs 
cross  obliquely,  each  embraces  about  a  foiath  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 
Divisions  then  take  place  which  are  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  a  row  of  apical  cells  is  thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  leaf 
is  continued  (Fig.  308,^).  The  dichotomy  of  the  shoot  is  caused  by  a  second 
two-edged  apical  cell  being  formed  from  the  youngest  segment  (Fig.  308,  C,  D). 
The  two  shoots  which  are  thus  formed  grow  right  and  left  of  the  previous  direction 
of  growth,  and  all  the  successive  dichotomies  take  place  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 

In  Psthfum  triqutirum  the  root-like  underground  shoots  have  been  investigated 
by  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  in  relation  to  their  apical  growth.  They  found  a  small 
three-sided  apical  cell,  ilie  divisions  of  which  however  advance  (as  in  Polytrichimi 
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and  Sphagnum),  in  the  anodal  direclion,  and  thus  produce  rows  of  segments 
arranged  spirally. 

In  Lycopodittm  clavatum^  finally,  the  same  authorities  thought  they  recognised  a 
small  apical  cell,  but  were  uncertain  whether  it  was  two-  or  four-faced.  Pfeffer, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  he  informs  mc  in  a  letter),  did  not  find  a!»  apical  cell  in 
either  L.  davaium,  amwfinum^  or  Chamacyparissus  ;  and  Cramer's  experience  was 
the  same  with  L.  Sei<igo.  The  dichotomy  begins  in  this  case  by  two  small-celled 
jtapillK  rising  on  tlie  flat  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  growing  up  into  the  two  shoots 
of  the  dichotomy. 

The  gcmmx  or  bulbils  of  L.Se/ago,  which  subsequently  fall  off,  are  probably 
products  of  the  leaves,  not  of  the  stem ;  tl»ey  are  apparently  axillary.  It  appears 
however  to  result  from  Cramer's  description  and  drawings  that  they  spring  from 
the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  itself— at  least  this  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  vascular  bundle  does  not  spring  from  the  cauline  but  from  the  foliar  bundle. 
The  additional  circumstance  that  sporangia  are  developed  on  the  earlier  leaves  of  a 
year's  growth,  bulbils  on  the  later  ones  (the  branch  continuing  to  grow  for  years 
without  dichotomising),  appears  further  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  bulbils 
occupy  morphologically  the  same  position  as  the  sporangia,  which  in  Lycopodium 
unquestionably  originate  from  the  leaves,  and  arc  not  axillary. 

The  Ji(Hf/s  of  Lycopodiacese  show  very  remarkable  morphological  peculiarities ; 
they  are  the  only  roots  at  present  known  the  branching  of  which  is  (apparently  or 
actually)  dichotomous ;  the  successive  dichotomies  lie  in  planes  crossing  at  right 
angles.  A  second,  peculiarity  are  the  Rhizophorcs  of  Selaginclla  and  the  root-like 
shoots  of  Psilotum.  All  these  phenomena  have  been  investigated  by  Niigeli  and 
Leitgeb  {I.e.), 

Psiloium  iriqtuirum  is  a  plant  perfccUy  destitute  of  roots,  forming  however  a 
number  of  underground  shoots  which  serve  the  puq>ose  of  roots  and  are  extremely 
similar  to  them.  On  the  shoots  of  the  rhizome  which  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  detected  with  a  lens  minute  leaves  of  a  whitish  colour  and  acicular 
shape ;  the  deeper  root-like  shoots  have  a  blunter  end,  on  which  no  trace  of  leaves 
can  be  detected,  even  with  the  lens.  While  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  super- 
ficial shoots  corresponds  to  that  of  tlie  true  stem  of  these  plants,  in  these  deeper 
shoots  the  vascular  bundles  are  united  into  an  axial  group,  as  in  true  roots.  The 
shoots  which  bear  visible  rudiments  of  leaves  may  turn  upwards,  become  green  and 
transformed  into  ordinary  foliage-shoots,  while  the  root-like  shoots,  which  are  more 
slender,  may  also  turn  upwards,  become  thicker,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  superficial  rhizome-shoots.  lii  this  point  therefore  they  differ  at  once 
from  true  roots,  but  still  more  in  the  absence  of  a  root-cap.  They  terminate  in  an 
apical  cell,  which  forms  obhque  segments  alternating  in  different  directions.  The 
most  important  ]>oint,  however,  is  tliat  these  shoots  really  {>osscss  rudiments  of  leaves 
which  consist  of  only  a  few  cells  and  do  not  project  above  the  surface,  but  remain 
concealed  in  the  tissue.  They  are  best  recognised  in  longitudinal  section,  when 
they  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  apical  cell  and  from  two  to  five  cells  with  the 
characteristic  arrangement  of  leaf-cells.  Similar  rudimentary  leaves  consisting  of 
but  few  cells  occur  also  on  the  ordinary  rhizome- shoots,  where,  however,  they  do 
not  undergo  further  development,  especially  when  the  end  of  the  shoot  appears 
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pair  at  right  angles  but  obliquely,  an  arrangement  which  is  often  clearly  seen  on 
old  shoots  of  5".  Krattssiana. 

The  Apical  Grmvth  of  the  stem  takes  pbce.  in  Isottes,  Selaginella,  and  Psilotum. 
by  means  of  an  apical  cell.  That  of  Isoi'Us  laantris  is,  according  to  Hofmeisler, 
lAvo-edged  when  the  stem  has  two  furrows;  in  the  species  with  three  furrows  it 
is  a  three-sided  pyramid.  In  young  plants  the  leaves  stand  accordingly  in  the  first 
case  in  two,  in  the  second  case  in  three  rows ;  but  later  the  phyUotaxis  becomes 
more  complicated  and  spiral,  indicating  perhaps  that  in  the  older  stem  the  primary 
walls  of  the  segments  are  arranged  in  regular  succession,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  those  Hepaticae  which  have  a  three-sided  apical  cell  and  a  complicated  phyUo- 
taxis. In  tliose  species  of  Selaginella  which  have  the  leaves  in  four  rows,  the 
apical  cell  of  the  stem  is,  according  to  Pfcffer,  two-edged  (Fig.  308,  A^  B).  The 
two  rows  of  segments  here  form  an  elevated  vegetative  cone,  at  llie  base  of 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  first  appear  at  the  height  of  the  fourth  or  fiftli 
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segment.  The  two  edges  of  the  apical  cell  are  directed  upwards  and  downwards 
(on  the  obliquely  ascending  shoot).  The  reladonship  of  the  leaves  to  the  seg- 
ments has  not  yet  been  entirely  made  out.  The  two  leaves  of  each  pair  arise  ob- 
liquely ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  alternately  right  and  left ;  where  the  pairs 
cross  obliquely,  each  embraces  about  a  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 
Divisions  then  take  place  which  are  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  a  row  of  apical  cells  is  thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  leaf 
is  continued  (Fig.  308,  A),  The  dichotomy  of  the  shoot  is  caused  by  a  second 
two-edged  apical  cell  being  formed  from  the  youngest  segment  (Pig.  308,  C,  D), 
The  two  shoots  which  are  thus  formed  grow  right  and  left  of  the  previous  direction 
of  growth,  and  all  the  successive  dichotomies  take  place  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 

In  Psihium  triquitrum  the  root-like  underground  shoots  have  been  investigated 
by  Niigeii  and  Leitgeb  in  relation  to  their  apical  growth.  They  found  a  small 
three-sided  apical  cell,  the  divisions  of  which  however  advance  (as  in  Polytrichiitn 
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and  Sp>hagnum},  in  the  anodal  direction,  and  thus  produce  rows  of  segments 
arranged  spirally. 

In  Lycopodium  ciavaium,  finally,  the  same  authorities  thought  they  recognised  a 
small  apical  cell,  but  were  uncertain  whether  it  was  two-  or  four-faced.  Pfeffer, 
on  the  other  liand  (as  he  informs  me  in  a  letter),  did  not  find  an  apical  cell  in 
either  Z.  <iavalum^  anfto/inum,  or  Chamacypan'ssus  ;  and  Cramer's  experience  was 
(he  same  with  L.  Se/a^'o.  The  dichotomy  begins  in  this  case  by  two  small-celled 
papilla:  rising  on  the  flat  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  growing  up  into  the  two  shoots 
of  the  dichotomy. 

The  gemmas  or  bulbils  of  L.  S^iago^  which  subsequently  fall  off,  arc  probably 
products  of  the  leaves,  not  of  the  stem  ;  they  arc  apparently  axillary.  It  appears 
however  to  result  from  Cramer's  description  and  drawings  that  they  spring  from 
the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  itself— ai  least  this  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  vascular  bundle  does  not  spring  from  the  cauline  but  from  the  foliar  bundle. 
The  additional  circumstance  that  sporangia  are  developed  on  the  earlier  leaves  of  a 
year's  growth,  bulbils  on  the  later  ones  (ihe  branch  continuing  to  grow  for  years 
without  dichotomising),  appears  further  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  bulbils 
occupy  morphologically  the  same  position  as  the  sporangia,  which  in  Lycopodium 
unquestionably  originate  from  the  leaves,  and  are  not  axillary. 

The  Roots  of  Lycopodiaceai  show  very  remarkable  morphological  peculiarities; 
they  are  the  only  roots  at  present  known  the  branching  of  which  is  (apparently  or 
actually)  dichotomous ;  the  successive  dichotomies  lie  in  planes  crossing  at  right 
angles.  A  second,  peculiarity  arc  the  Rhizophores  of  Sclaginella  and  ihe  root-like 
shoots  of  Psilotum.  All  these  phenomena  have  been  investigated  by  Nageli  and 
Leitgeb  (/.(".). 

Psihtum  triqtHtrum  is  a  plant  perfectly  destitute  of  roots,  forming  however  a 
number  of  underground  shoots  which  serve  the  purpose  of  roots  and  are  extremely 
similar  to  them.  On  tlie  shoots  of  the  rhizome  which  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  detected  with  a  lens  minute  leaves  of  a  whitish  colour  and  acicular 
shape ;  the  deeper  root-like  shoots  have  a  blunter  end,  on  which  no  trace  of  leaves 
can  be  delected,  even  with  the  lens.  While  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  super- 
ficial shoots  corresponds  to  that  of  the  true  stem  of  these  plants,  in  these  deeper 
shoots  the  vascular  bundles  arc  united  into  an  axial  group,  as  in  true  roots.  The 
shoots  which  bear  visible  rudiments  of  leaves  may  turn  upwards,  become  green  and 
transformed  into  ordinary  foliage-shoots,  while  the  root-like  shoots,  which  are  more 
slender,  may  also  turn  upwards,  become  thicker,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  superficial  rhizome-shoots.  In  this  point  therefore  they  differ  at  once 
from  inie  roots,  but  still  more  in  the  absence  of  a  root-cap.  They  terminate  in  an 
apical  cell,  which  forms  oblique  segments  alternating  in  different  directions.  The 
roost  important  point,  however,  is  that  these  shoots  really  possess  rudiments  of  leaves 
which  consist  of  only  a  few  cells  and  do  not  project  above  the  surface,  but  remain 
concealed  in  the  tissue.  They  are  best  recognised  in  longitudinal  section,  when 
they  arc  seen  to  consist  of  an  apical  cell  and  from  two  to  five  cells  with  the 
characteristic  arrangement  of  leaf-cells.  Similar  rudimentary  leaves  consisting  of 
but  few  cells  occur  aiso  on  the  ordinary  rhizome-shoots,  where,  however,  they  do 
not  undergo  further  development,  especially  when  the  end  of  the  shoot  appears 
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above  ground.  The  root-like  shoots  branch  like  ihe  ordinary  ones ;  a  cell  is  cut 
off  by  an  oblique  wall  from  one  of  the  youngest  segments,  and  forms  the  apical 
cell  of  the  new  shoot. 

AH  the  species  of  Selaginella  possess  true  roots  ;  but  in  some,  as  S.  Alarttmii 
and  Krauuiana^  they  arise  on  a  structure  which  Niigeli  calls  the  Rhizophore,  and 
which  has  no  root-cap.  In  S,  Kraussiana  the  rhizopbores  spring  from  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  stem,  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  weaker  fork  of  each  dichotomy,  curl 
themselves  round  it,  and  then  grow  downwards ;  it  is  only  rarely  in  this  species  that 
two  of  these  organs  arise  near  one  another.  S*  Marknsii^  on  the  other  hand,  forms 
at  each  fork  two  rhizophorcs,  one  on  the  dorsal  and  one  on  the  ventral  side  (the 
plane  which  passes  tVirough  them  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  dichotomy),  but 
usually  only  the  ventral  one  undergoes  further  development,  while  the  dorsal 
generally  remains  in  the  form  of  a  small  protuberance.  The  rhizophorcs  arise 
very  near  the  pumtum  vegeiathmU^  probably  at  the  same  time  as  ibe  branches 
of  the  dichotomy  ;  unlike  the  roots,  they  are  exogenous  structures  which,  when 
young,  possess  a  distinct  apical  cell.  This  is  probably  two-edged,  but  soon 
ceases  to  form  new  segments,  the  further  growth  being  effected  by  intercalary 
divisions  of  the  segments  and  elongations  of  the  cells  which  proceed  from  them. 
After  the  cessation  of  the  apical  growth,  the  end  of  the  still  very  short  rhizophore 
swells  up  into  a  spherical  form  ;  its  cell-wiills  become  thicker,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  swelling  the  first  rudiments  of  the  true  roots  originate,  which  however  do 
not  break  through  until  the  rhizophore  has  attained  such  a  length  by  intercalary 
growth  thai  its  swollen  end  penetrates  into  the  ground.  The  cells  of  this  terminal 
part  become  disorganised  and  deliquesce  into  a  horaogeneous  mucilage,  through 
which  the  true  roots  penetrate  into  the  gfround.  The  rhizopbores,  as  Pfeffer  has 
sliown  (in  S.  MarUmu',  ituttjuali/olia^  and  UvigaUi)^  arc  often  transformed  into  true 
leafy  shoots,  wliich  at  first  show  some  deviations  from  tlie  normal  structiu-e  in  their 
first  leaves,  but  afterwards  continue  to  grow  as  normal  shoots,  and  even  produce 
sporangiferous  spikes. 

In  Selaginella  Kramsiana^  cuspidate,  and  some  other  species,  there  are  no 
rhizophorcs,  but  the  roots  spring  immediately  from  the  places  nearest  the  ground 
where  the  stem  forks  and  dichotomises,  like  the  rhizophores  of  S.  Afar/ensii,  even 
before  they  reach  the  ground.  These  roots  arc  also  formed  very  early,  near  the 
puncium  vegetaliom's,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches  of  the  stem.  The 
roots  which  spring  immediately  from  the  stem,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from 
the  rhizophores,  branch  dichotomously,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  planes  of  the 
successive  dichotomies  cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  branchings  of  the 
roots  follow  one  another  very  quickly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mother-root  arc  densely 
crowded;  the  apical  cell  is  difficult  to  detect,  but  is  probably,  like  those  of  the  stem 
and  of  the  rhizophore,  two-edged.  It  soon  ceases  to  form  segments ;  tiie  increase 
of  length  of  each  fork  of  the  root  takes  place  therefore  almost  exclusively  by 
intercalary  growth.  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  roots  which  proceed 
from  the  furrows  of  the  stem  of  Isoiitcs,  and  which  dichotomise  three  or  four  times 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Nageli  and  Lcitgeb  failed  to  find  in  them 
any  apical  cell  distinguished  by  its  form  or  size,  although  they  considered  the  exist- 
ence of  a  two-edged  apical  cell  probable.     In  Lyiopodium  clavatum  the  roots  spring 
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from  the  ventral  siJe  of  the  creeping  stem  without  any  fixed  rule  :  they  fork 
when  ihey  have  attained  a  length  of  3  or  4  centimetres,  but  probahly  not  until 
ihey  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Their  plane  of  dichotomy  stands  (as  in  5>/a- 
ginfUa  levigata  and  cmpidata)  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem 
(in  IsoCtes  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  parallel  to  it);  the  succeeding  branches  are  either 
also  dichotomous,  or  sympodial ;  in  the  latter  case  the  real  or  apparent  lateral 
branches  appear  distribiiled  either  in  decussating  pairs  or  singly  with  a  divergence  of 
\  or  }.  The  position  of  these  lateral  roots  has  not  been  correlated  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  mother-root.  This,  togetlier  wth  the 
circumstance  that  the  young  ramifications  are  densely  crowded  at  the  end  of  the 
mother-root,  appears  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  branching  is  monopodia! ; 
and  in  any  case  the  process  is  more  like  that  which  occurs  in  Selaginella  and 
Iso^tes.  Above  ground  these  roots  are  of  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  prove  the  existence  in  them  of  an  apical  cell ;  yet  Niigeli  and  Leitgeb  conclude 
that  one  is  present,  having  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  the  segmentation  of 
which  would  influence  the  peculiar  pwjsition  of  the  root -branches. 

The  Sporangia  exhibit  considerable  differences  in  the  different  genera  of  the 
class,  both  in  their  position  on  the  fertile  branch,  and  in  their  development  and 
mature  form.  But  they  agree  in  a  single  sporangium  being  always  formed  in  the  axil 
of  a  leaf;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  their  size  from  those  of  all  other  Crj'ptogams. 

The  sporangia  of  Isoetes  are  sessile  in  the  fovea  of  the  leaf-sheath,  toVhich 
ihey  are  attached  by  their  dorsal  line  (Fig.  306  A),  They  are  unquestionably 
products  of  the  leaves  ;  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fertile  rosettes  produce  only  macro- 
sporangia,  the  inner  ones  only  microsporangia,  the  former  containing  a  large  number 
of  macrospores.  Both  kinds  of  sporangia  are  imperfectly  segmented  by  threads  of 
tissue  ( Trahicu!i£)  which  cross  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  side.  The  sporangia 
do  not  dehisce,  but  the  spores  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  wall. 

In  Selaginella  the  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  roundish  capsules,  their  origin 
being  still  doubtful,  whether  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  or  from  the  stem  itself,  per- 
haps variable  in  the  different  species.  The  macrosporangia  contain  usually  four, 
less  often  t>vo  or  eight  macrospores.  In  the  division  of  Articulatse  the  lowermost 
sporangium  only  of  a  spike  produces  macrospores  ;  in  the  other  divisions  there 
are  several  macrosporangia. 

The  remaining  genera  have,  as  has  been  mentioned,  only  one  kind  of  sporan- 
gioxn,  the  contents  of  which  bear  a  greater  resemblance,  in  Lycopodium  to  the 
microspores  of  Selaginella,  in  Psilotura  to  those  of  Isoctcs.  The  sporangia  originate, 
tn  Lycopodium,  from  the  leaf  itself ;  they  consist,  as  in  Selaginella,  of  only  one 
compartment,  and  split  into  two  valves  at  the  apex  or  on  the  anterior  surface.  In 
Psilotum  the  sporangia  are  described  as  trilocular,  and  as  placed  in  the  axil  of  a 
bipartite  leaf;  Juranyi's  recent  researches  seem,  however,  to  show  that  three  spo- 
rangia are  here  seated  round  the  end  of  a  short  branch,  which  at  the  same  time 
forms  below  them  two  leaflets  on  the  outer  side.  In  Tmesipteris  the  elongated 
sporangium  is  seated  on  a  stalk  (shoot  ?)  bearing  two  leaves  riglit  and  left  of  it. 

The  history  of  development  of  the  sporangia  is  still  incomplete  in  many  points. 
It  is  important  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  Hofmeisler  considers  that  the  sporan- 
gium of  Lycopodiaceae  arises  from  a  single  cell  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  that  he 
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traces  back  also  the  origin  of  ihe  spores  in  SelaginelU  to  a  single  primary  molhcr- 
cell,  which  is  the  central  cell  of  the  sporangium.  All  that  is  known  in  addition  alioui 
Lycopodium  and  Psiiotum  is  that  the  first  point  is  at  least  not  universal,  while 
Russow,  1  think  rightly,  has  doubts  about  the  latter. 

In  Isoetes  tlie  sporangia  originate,  according  to  Hofmeisler,  from  the  leaves  in 
their  very  earliest  stage.  A  single  cell  produces  the  mass  of  tissue,  of  which  two 
outer  layers  of  cells  [Vig.  306  B)  become  the  wall  of  tlie  sporangium,  while  strings 
of  cells  ninning  transversely  form  the  trabeculse.  The  numerous  cells  which  lie 
between  the  latter  siill  remain  united  into  a  tissue,  increase  in  number,  and  form  the 
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mother-cells  of  the  spores ;  they  finally  become  isolated  and  rounded  off.  The 
spores  are  formed  by  a  repeated  bipartition  of  these  spore-mother-cells  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another. 

In  Selaginella  again,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the  sporangium  springs  from  a 
moUier-cell  which  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  stem.  In  later  states  the  spor- 
angium is  inserted  in  the  axil  or  even  in  the  base  of  the  leaf.  As  in  Isoilles.  the 
fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs  beneath  the  sporangium,  without  sending  a 
branch  into  it  {c/.  PsUotmn,  infra),  I  was  unable,  even  in  the  youngest  which  came 
under  my  observation,  to  recognise  a  central  cell  which  could  be  considered  the 
motlier-cell  of  the  spores ;  on  tlie  contrary,  even  in  very  young  sporangia  a  separation 
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tissue  couM  be  observed  into  a  central  mass  and  a  wnll  consisting  of  three 
layers;  the  cells  of  tiie  former  soon  Iwcome  isolated  and  rounded  off,  and  if  a  micro- 
sporangium  is  under  observation,  they  all  divide,  afler  previous  indication  of  a 
bipariilion  (Fig.  309  -£*,  r,/)  into  four  spores  arranged  in  a  tetrahedron,  which  retain 
this  arrangement  until  ihey  are  ripe  (g^  //).  In  the  macrosporangia,  on  tlie  contrary, 
one  of  these  mother-cells  grows  more  vigorously,  divides,  and  produces  the  four 
macrospores,  while  the  rest  of  the  mother-cells  remain  undi\'ided ;  but,  at  least  in 
S,  in<equaii/olui,  continue  to  exist  for  a  consitlerable  period  by  the  side  of  the  much 
larger  macrospores.  These  latter  also  retain  until  their  dispersion  their  primitive 
position  at  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron  which  they  owe  to  the  division  of  the 
moihcr-ccll.  Weakly  macrospores  arc  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  othenvise 
normal  spikes  of  sporangia.  The  three  cell-layers  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium 
continue  to  exist  until  the  spores  are 
ripe,  while  in  the  case  of  Ferns  the  inner 
layers,  as  we  know,  are  destroyed  during 
the  formation  of  the  spores- 

The  youngest  rudiments  of  sporangia 
which  I  could  detect  in  Lycopodium 
Cham<r0^parissus  —  but  which  I  have  fre- 
quently examined — have  the  appearance 
of  broad  protuberances  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  young  leaf,  at  Hrst  very  flat,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  axil  of  the  leaf  nor  to 
the  stem  itself;  the  fibro-vascular  bimdle 
of  the  leaf  passes  beneath  them,  and  it 
appears  as  if  in  this  case  the  sporangium 
is  not  produced  from  a  single  superficial 
cell.  In  the  youngest,  and  even  in  older 
stales,  where  it  already  projects  as  a  flat 

segment  of  a  sphere,  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  is  continuous  over  the  sporangium, 
constituting  its  parietal  layer.  While  the  sporangium  becomes  more  and  more 
protuberant,  this  layer  undergoes  numerous  divisions  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 
Even  in  the  youngest  stages  there  can  be  recognised,  beneath  the  swelling  of  the 
epidermis,  a  layer  of  cells,  out  of  which,  as  the  growth  of  the  protuberance  advances, 
a  spherical  group  of  large  cells  is  formed,  which  divides  in  all  directions  to  fonn 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spores.  The  processes  appear  to  be  still  the  same  when 
the  sporangium  has  grown  to  a  considerable  siie  and  is  almost  spherical  in  radial 
section ;  at  that  time  a  tangential  division  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the  parietal 
layer,  which,  in  the  mature  state,  clearly  consists  of  at  least  two  layers.  Older 
stages  of  development  have  not  come  under  my  notice ;  what  I  have  here  stated 
was  deduced  from  the  observation  of  some  longitudinal  sections  of  very  young 
spikes  preserved  in  glycerine. 

In  Psilotum  the  short  branches  on  which  the  apparemly  trilocular  sporangia 
arise  appear  as  papillce  on  the  vegetative  cone,  which,  according  to  Juranyi,  possess, 
as  well  as  the  vegelatiie  branches,  a  three-sided  apical  cell.     A  bundle  from  the 
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fibro-vasc«Iar  bundle  of  Ihe  mother-shoot  runs  into  these  pupillae.  without,  \\oy 
reaching  more  than  half  their  height.  The  two  small  leaves  of  this  fertile  shooi^ 
which  at  one  lime  were  thought  to  be  a  bipartite  leaf,  originate  separately  on  the 
papillae,  and  unite  only  at  a  later  period.  The  papilla  itself  consists,  even  at  a 
rather  laic  period,  of  a  homogeneous  tissue  which  becomes  scparaicil,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  anthers  of  Phanerogams,  into  parietal  layers  and  three  groups  of 
spore-molher-cells.      Three  loculi  are  thus  formed,  protruding  strongly  outwards 


FIC  pfi— -'f  trwHTove  *«ctioii  of  the  firm  of  Se/^tffnrUa  dmttntJ^ttt,  «hcc«aira)  rrMrht  oT  the  tntiulte  mil  y«t 

and  separated  by  longitudinal  walls  and  by  an  axial  mass  of  tissue.  These  three 
loculi  I  consider  to  be  as  many  sporangia  which  are  formed  round  the  summit  of 
the  fertile  shoot,  through  which  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  ascends. 


Tfiv  Systematic  CJassifictttion  of  Lycopodiacex  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional 
the  mode  of  germination  of  the  remaining  genera  is  accurately  known.  As  we  have  : 
they  may  in  the  meantime  be  arranged  into  two  groups : — 

A.  LycQpod'um ;  with  only  one  kind  of  spores. 

Lycdpodinm,  Tmesipteris,  Phylloglossum,  Psilotum. 

B.  SfJaghttll/^,  with  two  kinds  of  spores. 

Selaginella,  Isoiites. 
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As  to  the  Forms  0/  Tujur  in  Lycopo(iiacex\  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  which  penetrate  the  stem  belong  exclusively  to  it  or  are  *cauline.'  They 
may  be  followed  in  the  procambial  condition  close  beneath  the  apical  cell  to  the  apex 
of  the  item  and  the  youngest  leaves.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  Sthginelia 
htitquoiifolia  and  MnrtrHjii  and  in  LycopoMum  Chamtrcyparijsus ;  and,  according  to  Nageli, 
the  hbro-vascular  bundle  of  Psilotum  is  also  cuuline,  since  no  branches  pass  from  it 
into  the  leaves  (Nageli,  Boitr.  p.  53).  Proceeding  downwards  from  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  it  is  seen  that  the  leaves  which  are  already  more  developed  each  form  a  pro- 
cambial bundle  which  applies  itself  to  that  of  the  stem.  In  the  angle  where  they  meet 
the  fomution  of  spiral  vessels  begins,  and  advances  downwards  into  the  stem,  outwards 


W,.  1*1,— Tmmrene«ectian  of  the  ilrm  nt  Sefti^tal/a  iMiffmitf^JUAt\lt^ft\, 

into  the  leaf.  In  their  procambial  origin  part  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Lyco- 
podium  and  Selaginella  arc  therefore  cauline,  and  part  foliar ;  but  the  formation  of 
the  first  spiral  vessels  takes  place  as  if  they  were  'common'  {cf.  Equisetum).  The 
first  spiral  vessels  of  the  cauline  bundle  arise  near  its  edges ;  the  formation  of  the 
wider  vessels,  which  are  thickened  in  a  scalariform  manner,  proceeds  from  them  in  a 
centripetal  direction  as  seen  in  a  transverse  section.  This  occurs  in  dlifcrent  ways  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  cauline  bundle,  which  is  very  simple  in  StIagineUa  tUriticu/ata 


'  On  the  development  of  Ihc  tissues  In  the  roots,  especially  on  the  eccentric  position  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  in  those  of  Isoetes.  compare  NAgeli  and  Lcitgcb,  Beitrftgc  zur  wisscnsch. 
Hot.  1867.  Heft  TV. 
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(Fig.  510  j1),  Kraujjiamif  and  Martms'ii;  and  hi  ihesc  cases  it  has,  in  transit rse  secttoil» 
an  elongated  elliplical  form.  The  first  narrow  spiral  vc*«els  arise  nearly  in  the  two  foci 
of  the  ellipse;  Irom  these  points  two  aJternatinx  rows  uf  much  wider  scalariform  vessels 
proceed  inwards  and  become  \try  slowly  lignirted,  until  a  vascular  band  tormcd 
from  a  double  row  of  woody  vessels  lies  within  the  fibro-vascular  bundle.  I'he  outer 
much  narrower  elongated  cells  of  the  bundle  do  not  become  woody ;  they  form  ihe 
phloem,  the  outermost  peripheral  layer  of  which  consists  of  much  wider  cells.  In  5W<j- 
gtHtUa  inttqmxlifoita  (I'ig.  311),  three  fibro-vascular  bundles  lie  parallel  and  side  by  side 
in  the  stem,  each  resembling  the  single  bundles  of  the  species  mentioned  before.  In 
Lycopodtum  Cbarn^cyparisjuj  (Fig.  i\o  B)  a  fibro-vascular  cylinder  occurs  in  the  stem; 
four  parallel  transverse  hands  of  xylcm  lie  in  it,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  double  row 
of  wide  scalarifonii  vessels,  with  narrow  spiral  vessels  also  right  and  left  at  its  ends. 
Each  of  these  transverse  bands  corresponds  in  all  respects  to  the  single  fibro-vascular 
bundle  of  Selaginella  ;  the  whole  of  the  cylinder  in  the  stem  of  Lyct>podiuni  is  therefore 
made  up  by  a  coalescence  of  four  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  the  same  manner  the  whole 
of  the  densely  lignified  tissue  which  fdls  up  the  interstices  of  the  fibro-\'ascular  bundles 
and  forms  an  envelope  to  them,  is  the  result  of  a  coalescence  of  as  many  layers  of 
phloem,  each  fibro-vascular  bundle  being  enveloped  by  its  own  layer.  Between  each 
pair  of  transverse  bands  of  xylem  lies  also  a  row  of  wider  cells,  which  may  be  nccogniscd 
on  longitudinal  section  as  sieve-tubes ;  the  periphery  of  the  whole  of  the  phloem  is 
also  formed  of  wider  cells.  It  is  therefore  beyond  doubt  that  the  axial  cylinder  of 
L.  Cham wcy parts suj  consists  of  several  coalescing  parallel  fibro-vascular  bundles\  If 
the  three  bundles  in  the  stem  of  5.  inttqua/ifoiia  are  imagined  laid  side  by  side  and  to 
have  united  in  growth  laterally,  they  would  present  a  precisely  similar  structure.  In 
Ljcopodium  Seiago  there  is  a  similar  axial  cylinder,  but  the  groups  of  vessels  do  not  in 
this  case  form  transverse  bands,  but  a  more  complicated  figure  in  a  transverse  section  ; 
otherwise  the  arrangement  agrees  completely  with  that  of  L.  Chamacrftarijsui  [cf^ 
Cramer).  In  L.  clanMitum  two  bands  of  vessels  lie  in  the  tranverse  section  of  the  axial 
cylinder,  and  between  them  a  diametral  row  of  wider  cells  (sieve-tubes).  The  outer 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  cuned  like  a  horseshoe :  from  the  concavity  which  faces 
outwards  a  group  of  vessels  projects:  between  the  three  arms  so  formed  of  each  of 
these  horseshoe-shaped  outer  bundles  lie  again  two  rows  of  wider  cells  (sieve-tubes), 
while  alt  the  rest  of  the  phloem  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  consists  of  very  narrow  elongated  cells.  The  single  fibro-vascular  bundle  of 
Selaginella  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Ferns  {e.g.  Purij  aqui/ina),  as 
Dippel  has  already  pointed  out ;  and  this  resemblance  is  only  partially  obliterated  in 
l.ycopodium  by  the  lateral  coalescence  of  several  fibro-vascular  bundles^ 

Only  one  bundle  bends  out  into  each  leaf,  forming,  in  Selaginella  and  Lycupodium» 
an  axial  bundle  through  the  mid-rib,  and,  as  has  been  said,  uniting  with  the  outer  edge 
of  a  cauline  bundle. 

In  Selaginella  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  surrounded  by  Urge  spaces  which  contain 
air,  into  which  transverse  rows  of  cells  pass  out  to  the  bundle  like  buttresses  fron»  the 
surrounding  fundamental  tissue.  In  Lycopodium  these  air-cavities  are  wanting.  The 
fundamental  tissue  of  both  genera  consists  of  elongated  cells  with  oblique  septa  dove- 
tailed into  one  another  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner.  In  Selaginella  the  cell-walls  are 
thin,  the  cavities  wide,  and  there  are  no  intercellular  spaces;  in  Lycopodium  the  walls 
of  the   fundamental   tissue   dm   usually    much   thickened,  es])ccially    in   the   part   that 


'  A  similar  explanation  may  also  be  given  of  the  complicated  fibro-vascalar  bumlle  of  the 
thickish  roots  of  L.  davahim.  as  described  by  Nagcll  and  Lcitgeb.  » 

'  1  found  a  stem  of  PuHs  ajuiliua  in  which  the  two  inner  cauline  btuidles  had  coalesce<l  later* 
tly  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  «  hollow  cylinder,  enclosing  a  part  of  the  patcncbymatous  fund*- 
icntnl  tissue  as  medulla. 
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surrounds  the  axial  cylinder;   in   L.  Cbam^cjrparhnu   this  thickening  of  the   walls   is 
remarkably  great  (Kig.  310  B)\ 

The  epiderniiii  of  the  stem  consists,  in  Selaginella,  of  long  prosenchymatous  cells,  and 
has  no  stomata  ;  these  occur  only  in  a  few  rows  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  right 
and  left  of  the  mid-rib  (Fig.  46,  p.  47).     The  epidermis  of  the  leaf  consists  of  cells 


Fir-  yia.--S*Urn*fiM  m-^ffstaiifitiiM  ■  IdNKKwIlnal  action  Ihrr^iett  |he  rieht  slilc  at  the  kkU  of  ■  spike  5".  the  b<»» 
of  iW  l«Mf  *,  tbr  Uifulc  N,  and  Ibr  •]>nnn|(iinn  V-  '^ point  wh«r«  ihe  canlLnc  and  foUar  llbn>-<riUKuUr  biindin  uniic; 
/AlrcDUducUiiilateftcUiitflr  aiwcts;  .l'»ata  of  oclU  tfB*cnbi|dieqMca. 

containing  chlorophyll,  the  lateral  walls  of  which  arc  beautifully  serpentine.    In  L.SehgOt 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  and  comparatively  few  stomata  are  distributed  over  the 


^  [Hcgelmaicr,  in  an  exhaustive  treatiM  on  the  morphology  of  the  genus  Lycopodium  (Bot. 
Zcilg.  1872,  p.  773  et  «y,\  (describes  the  stem  as  consisting  of  a  iibro- vascular  cylinder  surrounded 
by  a  thick  cortex,  the  5rst  being  formed  of  a  number  of  bundles  penetrating  a  ihin-walled  aiid 
narrow-ctlled  tissue.  The  central  cylinder  \i  composed  of  two  parts  distinguishable  from  an  early 
period  and  even  when  the  tissue  is  mature,  viz,  a  comparatively  small  external  and  a  mudi  more 
strongly  developed  axial  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  true  6bro-vascular  bundles  with  into*- 
fascicular  tissue.  The  first  of  these  two  parts,  which  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  inner  layers 
of  the  cortex,  surrounds  the  central  part  of  the  cylinder  as  an  enveloping  shealh,  and  Hcgclmaicr 
proposes  for  it  the  term  *  Phlocm-shcalh,'  retaining,  with  previous  writers,  iJuil  of 'phloiim'  for  the 
interfascicular  tissue.  This  phloem-sheath  (Fig.  3ioB,/»)  is  separated  from  the  phloem  by  a  cylin- 
drical layer  which  unites  together  the  outer  convex  surfaces  of  the  (ibro-vascular  bundles,  and  is 
distinguisltcd  from  it  by  its  cells  being  shorter,  with  thinner  walls  and  larger  cell  •cavities. — En.] 
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whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  chlorophyll  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf  of  Sda- 
ginclb  often  forms  only  a  few — sometimes  only  one  or  two — masses  variable  in  form ; 
the  margin  of  the  leaf  consists,  in  this  genus,  of  only  a  single  row  of  cells,  which,  as  in 
Mosses,  dcvelope  in  the  form  of  teeth  or  hair*. 

To  this  brief  description  must  be  added  a  few  further  words  with  respect  to  Isoetes. 
The  short  stem  of  the  mature  plant  contains  an  axial  woody  body  which  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  bundle,  consisting  of  short  roundish  vascular  celLs  united  loosely,  and  with 
spiral  or  reticulated  thickening- bands.  From  these  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  proceed, 
one  into  each  of  the  very  numerous  leaves  (Fig.  305.  p.  407)  and  into  the  roots.  Not- 
withstanding H.  V.  Mohl's  accurate  description  (A  c),  Hofnieister's  statements,  and  my 
own  researches,  it  is  still  impassible  to  compare  this  peculiar  fibro-vascular  body  morpho- 
logically with  the  bundles  of  Lycopodium  and  Selajjinella.  But  in  opposition  to  the  view 
that  the  layer  of  tissue  which  surrounds  it  is  a  cambium  analogous  to  that  of  Dicoty- 
ledons and  Conifers,  it  may  be  objected  that  this  thick  layer  of  meristem  which  invests 
the  fibro-vascular  body  produces  on  the  outside  only  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue, 
by  which  the  outer  masses  of  parenchyma  that  annually  decay  away  and  become  brown 
are  replaced.  In  this  respect  tliis  tissue  is  comparable  rather  to  the  thickening-ring  of 
Dracaena,  which  alw)  forms  on  the  outside  new  cortical  parenchyma  and  on  the  inside 
new  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  true  cambium  of  Dicotyledons,  on  the  other  hand, 
produces  fibro-vascular  structures  in  both  directions,  on  the  outside  phloiim,  on  the 
inside  xylem.  But  the  stem  of  Isoetes  pr^»bably  possesses  no  proper  fibro-vascular 
bundle  at  all;  it  would  appear  rather,  from  the  position  of  the  vessels,  that  the  axial 
fibro-vascular  body  consists  only  of  the  lower  (inner)  commencements  of  the  foliar 
bundles,  which  arc  here  densely  crowded.  In  the  same  manner  the  basal  disc-like 
woody  body  may  consist  only  of  the  densely  crowded  commencements  of  the  radical 
bundles.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  class  of  Lycopodiacear  presents  two  extremes,  one 
in  Psilolurn,  where  the  foliar  development  is  small,  and  where  there  are,  according  to 
Nngcli,  no  foliar  bundles,  but  the  elongated  stem  forms  a  fibro-vascular  bundle  belong- 
ing to  it  only ;  the  other  in  Isoetes,  where  the  short  stem  possesses  no  cauhne  fibro- 
vascular  bundle,  and  only  the  strongly  developed  leaves  have  one  each.  The  stnicture 
of  the  leaves  of  Isoiites  varies  according  as  the  species  grow  submerged  in  water,  in 
marshes,  or  on  dry  ground.  In  tlie  first  case  they  are  long  and  conical,  penetrated  by 
four  air-cavities  divided  by  septa  into  channels,  with  a  weak  fibro-vascular  bundle  in 
the  axis  of  the  organ,  and  the  epidermis  destitute  of  stomata :  in  the  second  case  they 
are  similar,  but  provided  with  stomata  and  hypodcrmal  vascular  bundles;  in  the  Ihird 
case  the  epidern\is  is  also  provided  with  stomata,  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  dead 
leaves  (phyllopodes)  form  a  firm  black  coat  of  mail  round  the  stem. 

[Professor  W.  C-  Williamson  has  contributed  tht  following  note  on  the  Carboniferous  X1700- 
pOdiMMMB :— •  The  large  and  varied  gruup  of  the  Lycopodiaccous  plants  of  the  Coiil  Mcn&titrs  crxhibjli 
«o  xoany  mollifications  that  it  is  ditficult  to  ijive  a  brief  statement  of  ihcir  chflracteriiiic  features.  But 
so  &r  as  the  I^pidodendroid  and  Sigitlarian  forms  are  concerned,  our  British  forms  all  exhibit  one 
type  of  inlcmnl  organisation,  In  the  very  young  state  eacli  twtg  ha«  a  ccnlm)  Inindle  of  scalariform 
vessels  surrounded  by  a  *baik,*  which  ui^ually  exhihil&  an  inner  parcnchymfttou^  layer  surrounded  by 
a  more  proscncbymatous  one,  which  is  again  invested  by  a  second  but  more  UDCt]ual  parenchyma. 
Buiulles  of  vessels  given  off  by  the  central  \*a.scular  a.\is  proceed  to  each  of  the  lcavc«.  As  the  twig 
enlarges  ihe  central  axis  invariably  expands  into  a  vascular  c)*lindcr,  its  interior  bcconiing  occu- 
pied by  a  cellular  parendiynia  of  large  si/c.  and  which  now  occupies  the  position  and  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  true  medulla.  The  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  ihe 
outermost  parenchyma  of  the  bark.  The  above  remarks  appear  to  rcprevnt  the  common  history  of 
all  the  Lepidodendroid  plants  op  to  a  certain  Htnge  of  their  growth.  Beyond  this  stage  their  blstoriea 
vary  somewhat  in  the  difTcrent  groups,  lu  some  forms,  t.g.  those  to  which  Ihe  Halonix  belong, 
the  branches  attain  considerable  dimensions  without  undergoing  any  great  change  in  their  internal 
organisation  ;  but  in  others  a  new  development  of  vascular  lisiiie  invests  the  central  cj'lindcr  at  a 
period  which  seems  to  have  varied  in  different  s^wcics.     This  new  growth  takes  place  in  siiccrtsive 


lytiS.  whith  are  arranged  in  vertical  laminse  disposed  in  radiating  plaun  scpanilcd  by  tracts 
of  niuxiforai  parenchyma;  iucccssivc  additions  are  made  to  the  outer  margins  of  the  woody  wedges 
previously  formed  through  the  agency  of  a  pseudo-cambial  Uyer  of  the  innermost  'bark.'  These 
exogenous  growths  continued  until  the  woody  zone  attained  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  larger 
trunks.  These  .exogenous  layers  took  no  part  in  supplying  Ihe  leaves  with  vessels.  The  foliar 
bundles  invariably  pai>s  tlirough  them  un  iheir  way  fxom  their  source  in  the  inner  non-radialed  \'a&- 
cular  cylinder  to  the  leaves.  Il  being  now  odmilled  that  Stigmaha  was  the  general  form  of  root 
of  lx!ptdodcndroid  and  SigilLarian  types  it  is  necessary  to  corrclale  it:*  tissues  with  those  of  ihe 
aprial  stem.  It  contains  a  'roednlla'  surroimded  by  a  cylinder  composed  of  radiating  vascular 
laniime  separated  by  cellular  rays,  and  enclo&cd  iu  a  thick  '  bark.'  Lar^e  vascular  bundles  arc 
given  off  from  the  vascular  wedges  to  supply  ihc  rootlets.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  root  differs 
from  that  of  the  aerial  stem  in  two  ways,  (i)  The  inner  vascular  cylinder  of  the  latter,  character- 
ised by  the  non-iadialiiig  airaiigcment  of  its  v-cs^ls,  by  the  abitence  of  'cellular  rays,'  and  by  the 
numerous  foliar  bundles  which  it  gives  off  to  the  leaves,  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cjcc^nous  aonc  of  the  stem  is  prolonged  into  the  roots,  retaining  all  its  more 
important  features.  These  however  are  modified  in  two  ways — 1st,  in  the  absence  of  small  passages 
for  the  transmission  of  fuUar  biiudles  of  vessels ;  and,  ^nd,  in  their  replaccineut  by  much  larger 
•paces  haung  a  lenticular  section,  and  through  which  large  vascular  bimdles,  directly  derived  by 
ilorging  from  the  exogenous  laminx  themselves,  pass  outwards  to  the  succulent  rootlets.  That 
:pido:»tiul)i  arc  the  fruits  uf  Lepidodcndroid  plants  is  ccrt.iin.  Kqually  so  is  it  that  many  of  the 
irmcr  produced  microspores  in  the  upper  sporangia  of  each  cone,  and  macrospores  in  those  oc- 
cupying  its  basal  end.  The  incalculable  myriads  of  these  macrospores  found  in  many  cools  renders 
it  probable  llial  a  very  targe  number  of  the  Lepidoslrobi  possessed  both  kinds  of  spores;  indeed 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  of  them  did  otherwise.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  ajior- 
angia  of  these  fiuits  are  shrivelled  and  empty,  the  t>pore:«  having  been  shed;  and  this  lenders  it 
ioipossiblc  to  say  what  their  original  character  was'/ — Kd.] 
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The  Alternation  of  Generations  in  Phanerogams  is  concealed  in  the  formation 
of  the  Seed,  wliich,  al  least  in  its  earliest  stage,  consists  of  three  parts: — (i)  The 
Teshj  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother-plant;  (a)  The  Endosperm*',  and  (3)  The 
Embryo^  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  oospore  or  ferlilised  embryonic  vesicle 
(oosphere). 

*  [For  the  literature  of  the  Carboniferous  Lycopodlaceoe  see  lirongiiiart,  Archives  du  Mo*. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  vol.  I,  and  Jonnt.  Bot,  vol.  Vn,  pp.  .5-8.— King.  Kdiu.  New.  Phil.  Journ.  vol.  XXXVI. 
— Hooker,  Mem.  Gcol.  Surv  vol.  II.— Camithti^,  Monthly  Mic.  Journ.  vol.1,  pp.  177-181  and 
025-337  ;  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  XXV,  pp.  2^%-ti^. — Williamson,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  CLXII, 
pp.  197-240. — Thisellua  Dyer.  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Sc.  iR?.^,  pp-  153-156. — Ed.] 

•  The  only  reason  why  the  ripe  .seeds  of  many  Dicotyledons  do  not  contain  any  endosperm  is 
because  it  has  already  been  absorbcil  and  supplanted  by  the  rapidly  growing  embryo  before  the  sec 
twcomc  ripe :   while  in  others  this  absurption  happens  only  on  germination  after  the  ripcnin' 
Ihe  iceds,  1.  e.  on  ihe  unfolding  of  the  embryo  1  more  rarely  tlie  foimntjon  of  endosperm  is  • 
the  fust  ludiiuciiiary. 
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In  Vascular  Cryptogams  we  have  already  seen  the  sexual  generation  whicl 
results  directly  from  the  spore  or  prothalliuin  losing  more  and  more  of  its  character 
of  an  independent  plant.    In  the  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Ophioglossaceae  it  grows 
independently  of  the  spore,  often  for  a  considerable  period ;  in  the  Rhizocarpeae  and 
Lycopodiaceae,  where  male  and  female  spores  are  formed,  it  arises  in  the  interior  of 
the  spore,  the  female  prothallium  still  protruding  in  the  former  out  of  the  cavity  of 
the  macrospore,  but  remaining  united  with  it ;  while  in  Isot'tes  it  fills  up  the  interior 
of  the  macrospore  as  a  mass  of  tissue  which  only  bursts  the  cell-wall  of  the  spore  in 
order  to  render  the  archegonia  accessible  to  the  antherozoids.     In  the  Cy cadeae  and 
Coniferac  tins  melamorphnsis  is  carried  one  step  further;  the  prothallium*,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Endosperm,  remains  during  its  whole  existence  enclosed  in  the 
macrospore  or  Embryo-sac;  it  produces  before  fertilisation  archegonium-like  struc- 
tures, the  'Corpuscula/  in  which  the  Germinal  or  Embr)'onic  Vesicles  arise.     The 
processes  which  take  place  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons 
appear  somewhat  different,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  macrospore  of  Selaginella.  In  this  genus,  besides  the  prothallium  which  produces 
the  archegonia,  there  arises  subsequently,  by  free  cell-formation,  another  tissue  which 
fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space  of  the  macrospore ;  to  this  tissue  the  endosperm  of 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  which  is  formed  by  free   cell-formation  only 
after  fertilisation,  appears  to  correspond ;  the  prothallium  of  Selaginella  does  not 
appear  to  have  anything  to  correspond  to  it  in  Angiosperms,  the  embryonic  cells 
or  'Germinal  Vesicles'  arising  immediately  from   the  protoplasm  of  the  embryo- 
sac*.      If,  therefore,  the  embryo-sac  is  ihe  representative  of  the  macrospore,  thai 
part  of  the  o\aile  in  which  the  embr}'0-sac  arises  (the  nucleus)  must  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  the  macrosporangium.     But,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  seeds  of 
Monocot)'ledons  and  Dicotyledons,  certain  processes  of  development  (the  formation 
of  the  archegonia  or  'corpuscula'),  being  no  longer  necessary,  are  suppressed,  and 
the  embryonic  vesicle  is  produced  immediately  from  the  cmbr)'o-sac  as  the  analogue 
of  the  macrospore,  so  also  the  production  of  the  embryo-sac  immediately  from  the 
tissue  of  tlie  nucleus  of  the  ovule  is  more  direct.      Its  production  is  due  to  the 
simple  increase  in   siitc  of  an  inner  cell  of  the  nucleus  which  here  replaces  the 
sporangium.     But  while  even. in  the  most  highly  developed  Cr>T>togams  the  macro- 
spore  still  becomes  detached   from   the   tissue  of  the   mother-plant,  and  the  full 
development  of  the  prothallium  takes   place  only  after  the  dissemination  of  the 
spores,  so  that  the  embryo  always  arises  in  structures  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mother-plant,  the   embryo-sac   (or  macrospore)   of  all  Phanerogams  remains,   on 
the  contrary,  enclosed  in  the  ovule^  the  endosperm  in   the  embryo-sac,  and  the 
embryo  in  the  endosperm.     In  this  manner  arises  that  structure  peculiar  to  Phane- 
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'  The  analogy  of  the  cOidospcrm  ^h'ith  the  prothallium  of  the  higher  CrTptngams  wu  fiist  shown 
by  Hofmcistcr  (Vcr^leich.  Untersudi.  1851).  [Germinatioo.  Devclopatent.  and  FnictificntioD  of  the 
Higher  Cnptogaroia.  Ray  Sec.  i86a,  p.  438.] 

'  Comi«ire  Pfcffer  iu  Hanstc(n*&  Botanical  DissertaHons,  Heft  IV,  p.  14,  The  'Antipodal 
Cells' ia  ihc  cmbn'o-sac  of  Angiosperms  may  probably  be  cansidcicd  as  ihc  last  occasionftl  occur- 
rence of  the  rudiment  of  ihc  tnie  ^irolhallium.  and  the  occasional  filamentary  apparatus  of  tbc 
embnonic  vesicle*  as  itic  la>>l  rudiment  of  the  canal  cell, 
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mgams,  ihe  Sinf,  the  testa  of  wliich,  the  product  of  the  envelopes  of  the  ov-ule, 
closely  invests  l)olh  endosperm  and  embr>o.  The  whole  becomes  separated  from 
ihe  mother-plant  after  the  embryo  has  attained  a  certain  very  variable  degree  of 
developmenL  Germination  consists  in  the  further  development  of  the  embryo  at 
the  expense  of  the  endo.^perm. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  microspores  of  Selaginella  and  Iso^'tes  are  compared 
vith  the  poUcn-^ains  of  Phanerograms,  a  series  of  analogies  is  again  seen  which  be- 
comes intelligible  on  comparing  the  intermediate  phenomena  presented  by  Gymno- 
sperms.  Indications  of  the  male  prothallium  and  antheridium  are  indicated,  as  Millardct 
and  PfefTer  have  shown,  by  certain  cell-divisions  which  may  also  be  recognised  in  a 
still  simpler  form  in  the  pollen-grain  of  Gymnosperms,  but  which  do  not  occur  in 
Angiosperms.  Like  the  microspores,  the  pollen-grains  contain  the  male  fertilising 
principle,  which,  piissing  into  the  oosphere  or  embryonic  vesicle,  causes  it  to  develope 
the  embryo;  but  a  great  dilTcrcnce  is  displayed  in  the  mode  in  which  the  fertilising 
substance  is  conveyed.  In  Cryptogams  the  fertilising  substance  takes  the  form  of 
8permatozoi<ls  or  antherozoids  endowed  with  motion  and  adapted  to  force  them- 
eelves,  with  the  assistance  of  water,  into  the  oosphere  through  the  open  neck  of  the 
archegonium.  In  Phanerogams,  where  the  embryonic  vesicle  is  enclosed  in  the 
embryo-sac  and  ovule,  and  in  Angiosperms  is  also  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the 
ovary,  such  a  conveyance  of  the  fertilising  element  would  not  ser\'e  the  purpose 
intended ;  the  pollen-grains  arc  therefore  themselves  conveyed  to  the  female  organ 
by  foreign  agencies,  such  as  the  wind,  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  flowers,  and 
especially  insects:  and  then  germinating:  like  spores,  they  emit  their  pollen-tubes, 
vhich,  penetrating  through  the  masses  of  tissue  of  the  female  organ,  finally  reach 
tlie  ctnbr)*o-sac,  and  transmit  by  diffusion  the  amorphous  soluble  fertilising  substance 
into  the  embryonic  vesicle.  The  analogy  of  pollen-grains  to  spores  becomes  still 
more  evident  when  we  examine  the  mode  of  origin  of  bodi.  The  mass  of  tissue 
in  which  the  pollen  is  formed,  the  pollen-sac,  shows,  not  only  in  its  morphological 
but  also  in  its  anatomical  relationships,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sporangium  of 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  As  in  the  latter  the  spore-mother-cclls  are  formed  by  the 
isolation  of  cells  pre^^ollsly  combined,  so  also  arc  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen ; 
and  as  the  former  themselves  produce  the  spores  by  division  into  four,  usually 
after  previous  indication  of  a  bipartition,  the  pollen-cells  are  produced  from  their 
mother-cells  in  a  similar  manner.  Moreover,  in  the  points  here  indicated  Gymno- 
sperms again  appear  as  a  connecting  link  between  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms; 
,the  pollen-sacs  of  Cycadese  and  of  some  Coniferae  resembling,  in  form  and  position, 
the  sporangia  of  some  Vasctilar  Crv'ptogams. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  is  that  the  Phanerogam,  with  its 
pollen-grains  anil  its  embryo-sac,  is  equivalent  to  tlie  spore-producing  (asexual) 
generation  of  the  hctorosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams.  But  as  in  Vascular  Cryp- 
togams the  sexual  differentiation  first  makes  its  appearance  (in  Ferns  and  Equise- 
laccx')  on  the  proihallium  only,  and  next  (in  Rhizocarpex  and  Lycopodiaceae)  on 
the  spores  themselves,  so,  in  Phanerogams,  this  process  is  carried  back  a  step 
further,  the  sexual  differentiation  arises  still  earlier,  being  manifested  not  only  in 
the  formation  of  embryo-sac  and  pollen-grains,  but  also  in  the  difference  between 
ovule   and    pollen-sac,    and    even    earlier    in   the   distinction   between    male    and 
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female   flowers,  and  last   of  all   in   the  ditccious  condition   of  tJie   plants   ihem^ 
selves '. 

llie  fertilised  embryonic  vesicle  of  Phanerogams  is  not  directly  developed  into 
the  embryo ;  it  first  of  all  produces  a  pro-embryo,  the  Sus/xnsor^ — growinjif  towards 
the  base  of  the  embrj'o-sac  and  dividing, — which  we  have  already  met  with  in 
Selaginella,  and  on  the  apex  of  which  arises  a  mass  of  tissue  at  first  almost 
globular,  and  from  which  the  embrjo  is  developed.  The  development  of  the  embryo 
usually  proceeds,  even  before  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
first  leaves,  the  primary  axis,  and  the  first  root,  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  It  is 
only  in  parasites  and  saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll  that  the  embryo  usually 
remains  rudimentary  until  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  without  discernible  cxtenul 
differentiation ;  wliile  in  those  Phanerogams  which  contain  chlorophyll  the  embryo 
not  unfrequently  attains  a  very  considerable  size  and  external  differentiation  (as  in 
Piuus,  Zea,  Aesculus,  Quercus,  Fagus,  Phaseolus,  &c.)  Independently  of  any  curv- 
ing of  the  embryo,  the  primar)'  apex  of  its  stem  alwap  lies  originally  pointing 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  embryo-sac  {the  base  of  the  ovule) ;  the  first  root 
(primary  root)  coincides  with  a  posterior  prolongation  of  the  primary  stem  ;  it 
faces  the  apex  (micropylar  end)  of  the  embrv'o-sac,  and  is  of  distinctly  endogenous 
origin,  inasmuch  as  its  first  rudiment  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embr}'0  is  covered 
by  the  nearest  cells  of  the  pro-embryo. 

The  Apical  Cdi  oi  the  pututum  vegetatioms^  which  is  easily  recognized  in  many 
Alg^,  in  Characese,  Muscineae,  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Rhizocarpcae,  as  the  primary 
mother-cell  of  the  tissue,  has  already,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  its  significance  in  the 
Lycopodiaceae.  The  apical  growth  of  the  axes,  leaves,  and  roots  of  Phanerogams  can 
no  longer  be  referred  to  the  activity  of  a  single  apical  cell  from  which  the  whole 
primary  meristcm  has  proceeded.  Even  in  those  cases  where  a  single  cell  (not, 
however,  of  preponderating  size)  occupies  the  apex,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  punctwn  vegeiationU  appears  to  point  to  it  as  the  primary 
mother-cell,  it  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  cells,  and 
especially  the  internal  mass  of  the  primary  meristem,  has  proceeded  from  it.  The 
primary  meristem  of  the  pnncfum  vrgeiatiom's  consists  of  a  large  number  of  iisually 
very  small  cells,  more  or  less  evidently  disposed  in  concentric  layers:  an  outer  simple 
layer,  the  dermatogen,  may  be  recognized  in  Angiospcrms  as  the  immediate  continu- 
ation of  the  epidermis  of  the  older  parts,  and  is  continuous  even  over  the  apex  of 
the  punchtm  vigttationis.  Beneath  it  lies  a  second  layer  of  tissue  (the  periblem), 
consisting  usually  of  a  few  layers  of  cells,  which  covers  the  apex  and  passes  lower 
down  into  the  cortex ;  this  envelopes  a  third  inner  mass  of  tissue  (the  plerome) 
terminating  beneath  the  apex  as  a  single  celP  (Hippuris,  &c.)  or  as  a  group  of  cells  ; 
and  out  of  it  proceeds  either  an  axial  fibro-vascular  body  (in  the  roots  and  stems 
of  water-plants),  or  the  descending  arm  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  harmony 
with  this  the  root-cap  does  not  proceed,  as  in  Cryptogams,  from  transverse  divisions 
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'  Compare  what  is  said  on  DicbogaoQ)'  in  Book  III. 

*  As  in  so  many  other  respecU.  here  also  Isoetcs  shows  ao  aflintty  to  Phanerogams,  as  is 
evident  from  NAgeli  ami  Schwendcncr*&  researches  on  the  apical  growth  of  roots.  (Compare  Nitgeli*s 
Bcilragcn,  1867,  Heft  IV,  p.  136) 
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of  an  apical  cell,  but  arises,  on  the  contrar)',  in  Gymnospcrms  from  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  layers  of  periblem  of  the  root  and  from  their  splitting:  away  towards 
the  apex,  and  in  Angiosperms  from  a  similar  process  in  the  dermatogen '.  Even  the 
first  rudiments  of  lateral  structures,  leaves,  shoots,  and  roots,  cannot  be  traced  back 
in  Phanerogams  to  a  single  cell  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Cryptogams.  They  are 
first  observable  as  protuberances  consisting  of  a  few  or  a  larger  number  of  small 
cells ;  itie  protuberance  which  is  to  form  a  shoot  or  a  leaf  shows,  even  when  it  first 
begins  to  swell,  an  inner  mass  of  tissue  which  is  connected  with  the  periblem 
of  the  generating  vegetative  cone,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  continuation  of  the 
dermatogen. 

The  normal  Mode  of  Br  am  king  at  llie  growing  end  of  tlie  shoot,  leaves,  and 
roots,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  monopodial.  The  generating  axis  continues  to  grow 
as  such,  and  produces  lateral  members  (shoots,  lateral  leaf-branchings,  lateral  roots) 
beneath  its  apex ;  some  cymose  inflorescences  appear  however  to  be  the  result  of 
dicholomous  branching.  It  is  possible  also  that  in  Cycadeae  the  branching  of  the 
stem  and  leaves  may  be  dichotomous.  The  monopodial  branching  of  the  axes 
is  usually  axillary ;  /,  e.  the  new  rudiments  of  shoots  appear  above  the  median  plane 
of  very  young  (but  not  necessarily  the  youngest)  leaves,  in  the  angle  which  they  form 
with  the  shoot,  or  somewhat  above  it.  In  Gymnosperms  every  axil  of  a  leaf  does 
not  usually  produce  a  shoot ;  sometimes  (in  CycaUese),  the  brandling  of  the  stem 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  Angiosperms,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rule  that  every 
axil  of  a  foliage-leaf  {i.e.  one  not  belonging  to  the  flower)  produces  a  lateral  shoot 
(sometimes  even  several  side  by  side  or  one  above  another) ;  but  commonly  the 
axillary  buds,  once  formed,  are  inactive,  or  develope  only  at  later  periods  of  vege- 
tation. In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  apparent  dichotomy,  there  are 
in  Angiosperms  only  a  few  cases  of  actual  or  apparent  ex  Ira-axillary  branching, 
which  will  be  mentioned  when  discussing  the  characteristic  features  of  this  class. 

Phanerogams  are  distinguished  from  Cryptogams  by  an  extraordinarily  varied 
and  complete  metamorphosis  of  members  bearing  the  same  name ;  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  strict  differ- 
entiation of  ilie  physiological  functions  of  these  plants;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  differentiation  of  tissues,  which  in  Phanerogams  greatly  exceeds  even  that  of 
Ferns.  In  these  respects  also  Gymnosperms  assume  an  intermediate  position 
between  Cryptogams  and  the  rest  of  Phanerogams. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  serve  to  explain  on  one  hand  the  di^stinctlon  between 
Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand  the  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  the  affinity  of  the  two  groups  in  their  main  outlines.  In  order,  however,  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  by  the  student  of  the  characteristics  of  the  separate  classes 
of  Phanerogams  which  arc  now  to  be  described,  we  must  in  the  first  place  keep  in 
view  a  few  of  their  peculiarities,  which  have  at  present  only  been  brietiy  touched  upon, 
and  attempt  to  settle  the  nomenclature,  which  has  become  to  some  extent  obsolete 
and  out  of  harn»ony  with  the  most  recent  theories. 

The  Fh'wer^  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  composed  of  the  sei 
and  the  axial  structure  which  bears  them.     When  the  leaves  which  stand 


'  Sec  Hunftiein,  ikit,  Abhaudl.  llcft  I,  and  Rcinkc,  Guttiogvr  N«ehr.  1 
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beneath  the  sexual  or^ns  on  the  same  axis  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
in  their  arrangement,  form,  colour,  or  structure,  and  are  physiologically  connected  with 
fertilisation  and  its  results,  they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  tiie  flower,  and  arc 
termed  collectively  the  Floral  Leaves  or  Perianth.  The  separate  flowers  are  dis- 
tin^ishcd  from  the  Inflorejcence  by  including,  together  with  their  sexual  organs  and 
perianth,  only  one  axis,  while  the  inflorevence  is  an  axial  system  with  more  than  one 
flower  ^  Riipcr  has  termed  the  tout  rmfmbie  of  the  male  sexual  organs  of  a  flower  the 
Andrac'tian^  that  of  the  female  organs  the  Gynttcettm,  WTten  a  flower  contains  sexual 
organs  of  botii  kinds  it  is  called  hermaphrodite  or  buexuai ;  if  it  contains  only  male  or  only 
female  sexual  organs,  and  is  therefore  unuexuaii  it  is  termed  die H nous ;  when  flowers  of 
both  sexes  occur  on  the  same  individual  plant,  the  species  is  monteciousyWhen  on  different 
individuals  it  is  Ma-cious.  Usually  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  ceases  as  soon  as  (he 
sexual  organs  make  their  appearance,  and  frequently  even  earlier;  the  apex  of  the  floral 
axis  is  then  concealed,  and  is  often  deeply  depressed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  but 
in  abnormal  cases  (and  nonnally  in  Cycas)  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  re- 
commences, again  produces  leaves,  and  sometimes  even  a  new  flower ;  and  a  Proliferoui 
F/otwer  is  thus  produced.  The  sexual  organs  and  perianth  of  a  flower  are  usually 
crowded  (arranged  in  rosettes  cither  spirally  or  in  whorls) ;  the  part  of  the  floral  axis 
which  bears  them  remains  very  short,  no  intcmodcs  being  in  general  di*.tinguishable  in  it ; 
and  it  not  imfreqtiently  expands  into  the  form  of  a  club  or  disc,  or  becomes  lioUow,  and 
this  part  of  the  floral  axis  Is  called  the  Torus  or  Receptacle.  In  Conifenr  and  Cycadcx 
(occasionally  also  in  Angiosperms).  it  is  however  sumelimes  elongated  to  such  an  extent 
that  tlie  sexual  organs  appear  loosely  arranged  along  an  axis  In  the  form  of  a  spike. 
Beneath  the  receptacle  the  axis  is  mostly  elongated  and  more  slender,  either  entirely 
naked  or  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves  or  Bracteoies.  This  part  of  the  axis  is  the  Peduncle ; 
If  It  is  very  short,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  sessile.  No  shoots  usually  arise  from  the  axils 
of  the  floral  leaves,  even  when  they  are  produced  in  all  the  other  leaf-axils  of  the  plant; 
there  occur,  however,  abnormal  cases  (which  are  not  very  uncommon)  of  axillary 
branching  or  proliflcation  even  within  the  flower. 

The  Male  SexuaJ  Cells  {Pollen-graifis^y  which  are  equivalent  to  the  microspores  of 
the  higher  Cryptogams,  arise  in  receptacles  corresponding  to  the  sporangia  in  those 
plants,  and  may  be  termed  in  general  Pollen-sncs.  These  arc  at  first  solid  m.ns5es  of  tissue 
in  which,  as  in  the  sporangia,  an  inner  mass  of  cells  becomes  difTcrcnliatcd  into  the 
mother-cells  of  the  pollen-grains  (at  first  by  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  single  cells), 
while  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  become  developed  into  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  become  separated  and 
detached  from  the  tissue  (though  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions),  and  then  produce 
the  poIlen-celU  by  division  into  four  after  actual  bipartition  or  at  least  an  indication  of 
it.  A  special  description  of  these  processes  will  be  given  under  the  heading  of  the 
separate  classes ;  at  present  we  must  however  premise  a  few  facts  relative  to  the 
morphological  nature  of  the  pollen-sac.  Like  the  sporangia  of  most  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams, the  pollen-sacs  of  Phanerogams  arc  usually  products  of  the  leaves,  which  how- 
ever mostly  undergo  in  this  case  a  striking  metamorphosis,  remaining  much  smaller 
than  all  the  other  leaves.  A  leaf  which  t>ears  pollen-sacs  may  be  termed  a  Staminal 
Leaf  or  Stamen;  the  most  recent  researches  have,  however,  shown  cases  in  which  the 
pollcn-sacs  arise  on  the  elongated  floral  axis  itself,  as  Magnus  hxs  illustrrited  in  the 
case  of  Naias,  Kanfmann  in  Casuanna,  and  Rohrbach  in  Typha ;  in  these  cases  It  is 
stilt  doubtful  whether  the   pollcn-sacs   may  not   be  the   only  surviving   portions  of 
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'  In  some  cases  it  is  however  difllcuU  to  HistingnUh  between  a  flower  and  an  inflorescence; 
as  in  tome  Conifcix,  and  especially  in  Euphorbia.  (On  the  latter,  sec  Warming  in  Flora  1S70, 
no.  »5;  Schiniit,  ditto  1R7T,  n-»5,  j;,  aS;  and  Hicronyniu^,  Bot.  Zeitjj.  1872.  no.  li.)  [E,  Wanning, 
Kr  Koppen  hos  Vortcmrelkcn  en  Hlotnst  cller  en  Blonvstci-stand.  Knbenhavn  1871.] 
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otherwise  completely  abortive  staniinal  leaves'.  In  ihe  Cycadeir  the  pollen-sacs  grow 
singly  or  in  groups  on  the  under  side  of  the  relatively  large  stamens,  often  in  large 
numbers  resembling  in  position  the  sporangia  on  Fern-leaves,  In  the  Conifcrar  the 
stamens  have  still  ntore  lost  the  appearance  of  ordinary  leaves;  they  remain  small,  and 
form  sevex^  or  only  two  relatively  large  pollen-sacs  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina 
which  is  still  distinctly  developed.  In  Angiosperms  the  stamen  is  usually  reduced  to  a 
slender  weak  and  often  very  long  stalk  called  the  Filamrtit,  bearing  two  pairs  of  pollen-sacs 
at  its  upper  end  or  on  both  sides  beneath  the  apex,  which  are  included  as  a  whole  under 
the  term  Antbtr;  the  anther  therefore  usually  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves,  united 
and  at  the  same  time  separated  by  a  part  of  the  filament  termed  the  Connecth'c.  The 
two  pollen-sacs  of  each  half  of  the  anther  are  contiguous  throughout  their  length,  and 
frequently  both  halves  of  the  anther  are  in  close  apposition.  The  separate  pollen-sacs 
then  appear  as  compartments  of  the  anther,  which  is  in  this  case  quadrilocular,  in 
contrast  to  those  anthers  (of  rare  occurrence)  in  which  each  half  contains  only  a  single 
poUcn-sac,  and  which  are  therefore  bilocular. 

The  Embryo-sac,  the  analogue  of  the  macrospore,  is  the  result  of  a  very  considerable 
enlargement  of  an  inner  cell  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  which  itself  corresponds  to  the 
raacrosponingium  of  hcterosporous  Cr)'ptogams,  The  nucleus  is  a  small-celled  mass  of 
tissue  of  usually  ovoid  form,  and  enclosed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  one  or  two  envelopes, 
each  of  which  consists  of  several  layer?  of  tissue.  These  envelopes  or  Integummts  grow 
round  tlie  young  nucleus  from  its  base,  and  form  at  its  apex — where  they  approach  and 
often  greatly  overtop  it — a  canal-like  entrance,  the  MicropyU  or  Foramen,  through  which 
the  pollcn-tube  forces  its  way,  in  order  to  reach  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  Very 
commonly  the  nucleus,  enclosed  in  its  integtiments,  is  seated  on  a  stalk,  the  Funicnins ; 
but  this  b  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  ox-ule  is  then  said  to  be  sessile.  The  funiculus 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions  (Orchidea:),  penetrated  by  an  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  which 
usually  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  nucleus.  The  external  form  of  the  ovule  when  in  a  state 
for  fertilisation  is  very  various.  Independently  of  outgrowths  of  various  kinds  at  the 
funicidus  and  the  integuments,  the  direction  of  the  nucleus  (together  with  its  coatings), 
with  respect  to  the  funiculus,  is  of  especial  importance.  The  ovule  is  orthotropeta  when 
the  nucleus  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  funiculus,  and  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  is  the  apex 
of  the  entil^  ovule.  Much  more  frequently  the  ovule  Is  anafrofiotis .-  i.e.  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus,  and  therefore  the  micropyle  which  projects  beyond  it,  faces  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  funiculus,  which  nms  along  the  side  of  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  ovule  appears  as 
if  sharply  cuned  at  its  base;  and  the  integuments  (or  at  least  the  outer  one),  have 
united  in  growth  with  the  ascending  funiculus,  which,  so  far  as  this  union  is  complete, 
is  termed  the  Raphe;  the  nucleus  itself  being  in  this  case  straight.  Much  less  com- 
mon is  the  campjtiotropouj  ovule,  where  the  nucleus  itself  (together  with  its  coatings) 
is  curved;  its  apical  part,  and  therefore  its  micropyle,  facing  the  base,  but  without  any 
lateral  cohesion  with  the  funiculus.  These  are,  however,  only  the  most  striking  forms, 
which  arc  united  by  transitional  states.  The  place  from  which  the  ovules  spring  is  called 
the  Placettta^  and  belongs  to  the  axis  of  the  tlower,  or  more  conunonly  to  the  carpels 
themselves.  The  placenta?  otten  do  not  show  any  peculiar  phenomena  of  growth ;  but 
more  commonly  they  project  like  cushions,  and  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of 
special  organs,  finally  becoming  detached  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  While,  after 
fertilisation,  both  the  endosperm  and  the  embryo  are  undergoing  simultaneous  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo-sac,  the  former  most  commonly  increases  considerably  in  size,  and 
supplants  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  of  the  nucleus  (sometimes  even  of  the  inner 
integument);  and  the  tissue  of  the  integument  which  is  not  displaced,  or  usually  only 
certain  definite  layers  of  it,  becomes  then  developed  into  the  Teita,    If  a  portion  of 


■  [For  instances  of  the  production  of  pollen-grains  in  Bbnorni«l  positions,  even  In  ovaries  or  in 
the  ovTilea  ihcniselves,  see  Masten,  Vegetable  TerAtology,  Ray  See.  tendon  1869.  pp.  182-188, 
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In  Vascular  Cryptogams  we  have  already  seen  the  sexual  generation  whici 
results  directly  from  the  spore  or  prothallium  losing  more  and  more  of  its  character 
of  an  independent  plant.  In  the  Ferns,  Equiseuccae,  and  Ophioglossaceae  it  grows 
independently  of  the  spore,  often  for  a  considerable  pcriot!;  in  the  Rhizocarpeae  and 
Lycopodiacex,  where  male  and  female  spores  are  formed,  it  arises  in  the  interior  of 
ihe  spore,  the  female  prothallium  still  protruding  in  the  former  out  of  the  cavity  of 
the  macrospore,  but  remaining  united  with  it ;  while  in  Isoftes  it  fills  up  ti»e  interior 
of  the  macrosporc  as  a  mass  of  tissue  which  only  bursts  the  cell-wall  of  the  spore  in 
order  to  render  the  archegonia  accessible  to  the  anthcrozoids.  In  the  Cycadese  and 
Conifers;  this  metamorphosis  is  carried  one  step  further  j  the  prothallium*,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Endosperm,  remains  during  its  whole  existence  enclosed  in  the 
macrospore  or  Embryo-sac ;  it  produces  before  fertilisation  archegonium-like  struc- 
tures, the  *  Corpuscula,*  in  which  ihe  Germinal  or  Kmbrj'onic  Vesicles  arise.  The 
processes  which  take  place  in  the  embryo-sac  of  ISIonocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons 
appear  somewhat  dilTerenl,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  what  takes  place  in 
ihe  macrospore  of  Sclaginella,  In  this  genus,  besides  the  prothallium  which  produces 
the  archegonia,  there  arises  subsequently,  by  free  cell-formation,  another  tissue  which 
fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space  of  the  macrospore ;  to  this  tissue  the  endosperm  of 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  which  Is  formed  by  free  cell-formation  only 
after  fertilisation,  appears  to  correspond;  the  prothallium  of  Selaginella  does  not 
appear  to  have  anything  to  correspond  to  it  in  Angiosperms,  the  embryonic  cells 
or  'Germinal  Vesicles'  arising  immediately  from  the  protoplasm  of  Uie  embryo- 
sac*.  If,  therefore,  the  embr)-o-sac  is  the  representative  of  the  macrospore,  ihat 
part  of  the  ovule  in  which  the  embr)'o-sac  arises  (the  nucleus)  must  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  the  macrosporangium.  But,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  seeds  of 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  certain  processes  of  development  (the  formation 
of  the  archegonia  or  '  corpuscula'),  being  no  longer  nccessar)-,  are  suppressed,  and 
the  embryonic  vesicle  is  produced  immediately  from  the  embryo-sac  as  the  analogue 
of  the  macrospore,  so  also  the  production  of  the  cmbr>*o-sac  immediately  from  the 
tissue  of  the  nucleus  of  the  o\Tile  is  more  direct.  Its  production  is  due  to  llie 
simple  increase  in  size  of  an  inner  cell  of  the  nucleus  which  here  replaces  the 
sporangium.  But  while  even. in  the  most  highly  developed  Cryptogams  the  macro- 
spore still  becomes  detached  from  the  tissue  of  the  mother-plant,  and  the  full 
development  of  the  prothallium  lakes  place  only  after  the  dissemination  of  the 
spores,  so  that  the  embryo  always  arises  in  structures  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mother-plant,  the  cmbrj'o-sac  (or  macrospore)  of  all  Phanerogams  remains,  on 
the  contrary,  enclosed  in  the  ovule,  the  endosperm  in  the  embr>o-sac,  and  the 
embr^'O  in  the  endosperm.     In  this  manner  arises  that  structure  peculiar  to  Phane- 
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'  The  anolocj  of  Ihe  endospcTm  with  the  prothallium  of  the  higher  CryplogAms  was  first  shown 
by  Hofmeistcr  (Vergleich.  Untersuch.  1851),  [Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
liigher  Cryptogaraia,  Ray  Soc.  i86j,  p.  438.] 

•  Compare  Pfefifcr  in  Hanstein's  Botanical  Dissertations.  Hefl  IV,  p,  Q4,  The  '  Anlipwlal 
Cells'  in  the  cmbTyo-«iac  of  Angiosperms  may  probably  be  consi(lere<i  as  the  last  occaMonal  occur- 
rence of  the  rudiment  of  the  true  prothaUium.  and  ihc  occasional  filamentary  apparatus  of  the 
embryonic  vesicle*  a*  the  la^t  rudiment  of  the  canal  cell. 


rogams,  the  S/td^  the  testa  of  which,  ihe  product  of  the  envelopes  of  llie  ovule, 
closely  invests  both  endosperm  anJ  embryo.  The  wliole  becomes  separated  from 
the  mother-plant  after  the  embryo  has  attaine<l  a  certain  very  variable  degree  of 
development.  Germination  consists  in  the  fmthcr  development  of  llie  embryo  at 
llie  expense  of  the  endosperm. 

If,  on  il»e  other  hand,  the  microspores  of  Selaginella  and  Tsotftcs  are  compared 
with  the  pollen-jjrrains  of  Phanerogams,  a  series  of  analogies  is  again  seen  which  be- 
comes intelligible  on  comparing  the  intermediate  phenomena  presented  by  Gymno- 
sperms.  Indications  of  the  male  prothallium  and  anthcridium  arc  indicated,  as  Millardet 
and  Pfeffer  have  shown,  by  certain  cell-dinsions  which  may  also  be  recognised  in  a 
still  simpler  form  in  the  pollen-grain  of  Gymnosperms,  but  which  do  not  occur  in 
Angiosperms.  Like  the  microspores,  the  pollen-grains  contain  the  male  fertilising 
principle,  which,  passing  into  the  oosphere  or  embryonic  vesicle,  causes  it  to  dcvelope 
the  embryo ;  but  a  great  difference  is  displayed  in  the  mode  in  which  the  fertilising 
substance  is  conveyed.  In  Cryptogams  the  fertilising  substance  takes  the  form  of 
spermatozoids  or  aniherozoids  endowed  with  motion  and  adapted  to  force  them- 
selves, with  the  assistance  of  water,  into  the  oosphere  through  the  open  neck  of  the 
archegonium.  In  Phanerogams,  where  the  embryonic  veside  is  enclosed  in  the 
embr)'o-sac  and  ovule,  and  in  Angiosperms  is  also  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the 
ov-ary,  such  a  conveyance  of  the  fertilising  element  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
intended ;  the  ix)llen-grains  are  therefore  themselves  conveyed  to  the  female  organ 
by  foreign  agencies,  such  as  the  wind,  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  flowers,  and 
especially  insects:  and  tlien  germinating  like  spores,  they  emit  their  pollen-tubes, 
which,  penetrating  through  the  masses  of  tissue  of  the  female  organ,  finally  reach 
the  cmbr)-o-sac,  and  transmit  by  diffusion  the  amorphous  soluble  fertilising  substance 
into  the  embryonic  vesicle.  The  analogy  of  pollen-grains  to  spores  becomes  still 
more  evident  when  we  examine  the  mode  of  origin  of  both.  The  mass  of  tissue 
in  which  the  pollen  is  formed,  the  pollen-sac,  shows,  not  only  in  its  morphological 
but  also  in  its  anatomical  relationships,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sporangium  of 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  As  in  the  latter  the  spore-mother-cells  arc  formed  by  the 
isolation  of  cells  previously  combined,  so  also  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen ; 
and  as  the  former  themselves  produce  the  spores  by  division  into  four,  usually 
after  previous  indication  of  a  bipartilion,  the  pollen-cells  are  produced  from  their 
mother-cells  in  a  similar  manner.  Moreover,  in  the  points  here  indicated  Gymno- 
sperms again  appear  as  a  connecting  link  between  Cryptogams  and  Angiospenns; 
the  pollcn-*iacs  of  Cycadese  and  of  some  Coniferse  resembling,  in  form  and  position, 
the  sporangia  of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  is  that  the  Phanerogam,  with  its 
pollen-grains  and  its  embryo-sac.  is  equivalent  to  the  spore-producing  (asexual) 
generation  of  the  heierosporous  Vascular  Cr)'ptogams.  But  as  in  Vascular  Cr)p- 
togams  the  sexual  diflcrenliation  first  makes  its  appearance  (in  Ferns  and  Equisc- 
tacese)  on  the  prothallium  only,  and  nest  (in  Rhizocarpese  and  Lycopodiacese)  on 
the  spores  themselves,  so,  in  Phanerogams,  tlus  process  is  carried  back  a  step 
furtlier,  the  sexual  differentiation  arises  still  earlier,  being  manifested  not  only  in 
the  formation  of  embryo-sac  and  pollen-grains,  but  also  in  the  difference  between 
ovule   and    poUcn-s^ac,    and    even    earlier    in   the   tlistinction   between    male    and 
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female   flowers,  and  last   of  all   in    ihe   dioecious  condiiion   of  the   plants   tbeni' 
selves  *. 

The  fertilised  embryonic  vesicle  of  Phanerogams  is  not  directly  developed  into , 
the  embryo ;  it  first  of  all  produces  a  pro-embryo,  the  Suspensor^ — growing  towards 
the  base  of  the  embryo-sac  and  dividing, — which  we  have  already  met  with  in 
Selaginella,  and  on  the  apex  of  which  arises  a  mass  of  tissue  at  first  almost 
globular,  and  from  which  the  embryo  is  developed.  The  development  of  the  embryo 
usually  proceeds,  even  before  the  maturity  of  tlie  seed,  to  such  an  exlt.'nl  that  the 
first  leaves,  the  primarj^  axis,  and  the  first  root,  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  It  is 
only  in  parasites  and  saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll  that  the  embryo  usually 
remains  rudimentary  until  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  without  discernible  external 
differentiation ;  whUe  in  those  Phanerogams  which  contain  chlorophyll  the  embryo 
not  unfrequently  attains  a  very  considerable  size  and  external  differentiation  (as  in 
Pinus,  Zea,  Aesculus,  Quercus,  Fagus,  Phaseolus,  &c.)  Independently  of  any  curv- 
ing of  the  embryo,  the  primary  apex  of  its  stem  always  lies  originally  pointing 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  embryo-sac  (the  base  of  die  OMile)  ;  Uie  first  root 
(primary  root)  coincides  with  a  posterior  prolongation  of  the  primary  stem  ; 
faces  the  apex  (raicropylar  end»  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  is  of  distinctly  endogenous 
origin,  inasmuch  as  its  first  rudiment  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  is  cov< 
by  the  nearest  cells  of  the  pro-embryo. 

The  Apical  Cdl  of  the  punctum  vegftationhy  which  is  easily  recognized  in  many 
Algae,  in  Characeas,  Muscineae,  Ferns,  Equisciaccae,  and  Rhizocarpese,  as  the  primary 
mother-cell  of  the  tissue,  has  already,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  its  significance  in  tb«  ■ 
Lycopodiaceas.  The  apical  growth  of  the  axes,  leaves,  and  roots  of  Phanerogams  can 
no  longer  be  referred  to  the  activity  of  a  single  apical  cell  from  which  the  whole 
primary  meristem  has  proceeded.     Even  in  those  cases  where  a  single  cell  (not,B 
however,  of  preponderating  size)  occupies  the  apex,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  punctum  vtgcialionis  appears  to  poi])t  to  it  us  tlie  primary 
mother-cell,  it  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  cells,  and 
especially  the  internal  mass  of  the  primar>-  meristem,  has  proceeded  from  it.     The 
primary  meristem  of  the  punctum  vfgetationis  consists  of  a  large  number  of  usually 
very  small  cells,  more  or  less  evidently  disposed  in  concentric  layers  ;  an  outer  simple^ 
layer,  the  dermatogen,  may  be  recognized  in  Angiosperms  as  the  immediate  continu-  ^ 
ation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  older  parts,  and  is  continuous  even  over  the  apex  of 
the  punctum  vrgdafionis.     Beneath  it   lies  a  second  layer  of  tissue  (the  periblem),  fl 
consisting  usually  of  a  few  layers  of  cells,  which  covers  the  apex  and  passes  lower  ■ 
down  into  the  cortex ;  this  envelopes  a  third  inner  mass  of  tissue  (the  pierome) 
terminating  beneath  the  apex  as  a  single  celP  (Hippuris,  &c.}  or  as  a  group  of  cells ; 
and  out  of  it  proceeds  either  an  axial  iibro-vascular  body  (in  tlie  roots  and  stems 
of  water-plants),  or  the  descending  arm  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.     In  harmony 
with  this  the  root-cap  does  not  proceed,  as  in  Cryptogams,  EJrom  transverse  divisions 


*  Compare  what  is  said  on  Dichogamy  in  Boole  TTT. 

'  As  in  so  many  other  reiipccls,  here  al&o  UoiHes  shows  an  affinity  to  Phanen:^ai&,  as  U< 
evident  from  Ndgeli  and  -Schwcndencr's  r»carchcs  on  the  apical  growth  of  roots.   (Compare  NigelTa 
Bciingcn.  1867.  Heft  IV,  p.  136.) 
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of  an  apical  cell,  but  arises,  on  the  coninir)',  in  Gymnosperms  from  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  layers  of  periblem  of  the  root  and  from  their  splitting  away  towards 
the  apex,  and  in  Angiosperms  from  a  similar  process  in  the  dermatogen  *.  Even  the 
firsi  rudiments  of  lateral  structures,  leaves,  shoots,  and  roots,  cannot  be  traced  back 
in  Phanerogams  to  a  single  cell  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Cryptogams.  They  are 
first  observable  as  protuberances  consisting  of  a  few  or  a  larger  number  of  small 
cells ;  the  protuberance  which  is  to  form  a  shoot  or  a  leaf  shows,  even  when  it  first 
begins  to  swell,  an  inner  mass  of  tissue  which  is  connected  with  the  periblem 
of  the  generating  vegetative  cone,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  continuation  of  the 
dermatogen. 

The  normal  Mode  of  Branching  at  the  growing  end  of  the  shoot,  leaves,  and 
roots,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  monopodial.  The  generating  axis  continues  to  grow 
as  such,  aixd  produces  lateral  members  (shoots,  lateral  leaf-branchings,  lateral  roots) 
beneath  its  apex ;  some  cymose  inflorescences  appear  however  to  be  the  result  of 
dichotomous  branching.  It  is  possible  also  that  in  Cycades  tlie  branching  of  the 
stem  and  leaves  may  be  dichotomous.  The  monopodial  branching  of  the  axes 
is  usually  axillary;  /.*-.  the  new  rudiments  of  shoots  appear  above  the  median  plane 
of  very  young  (but  not  necessarily  the  youngest)  leaves,  in  the  angle  which  they  form 
with  the  shoot,  or  somewhat  above  it.  In  Gymnosperms  every  axil  of  a  leaf  does 
not  usually  produce  a  shoot ;  sometimes  (in  Cycadcee),  the  brandling  of  the  stem 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  Angiosperms,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rule  that  every 
axil  of  a  foliage-leaf  (/>.  one  not  belonging  to  the  flower)  produces  a  lateral  shoot 
(sometimes  even  several  side  by  side  or  one  above  another);  but  commonly  the 
axillary  buds,  once  formed,  are  inactive,  or  develope  only  at  later  periods  of  vege- 
tation. In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  apparent  dichotomy,  there  arc 
in  Angiosperms  only  a  few  cases  of  actual  or  apparent  extra-axillary  branching, 
which  will  be  mentioned  when  discussing  Uie  characteristic  features  of  this  class. 

Phanerogams  are  distinguished  from  Cryptogams  by  an  extraordinarily  varied 
and  complete  metamorphosis  of  members  bearing  the  same  name ;  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  strict  differ- 
entiation of  the  physiological  functions  of  these  plants;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  differentiation  of  tissues,  which  in  Phanerogams  greatly  exceeds  even  that  of 
Ferns.  In  ihcse  respects  also  Gymnosperms  assume  an  intermediate  position 
between  Cryptogams  and  the  rest  of  Phanerogams. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  serve  to  explain  on  one  hand  the  distinction  between 
Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand  the  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  the  aflinity  of  the  two  groups  in  their  main  outlines.  In  order,  however,  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  by  the  student  of  the  characteristics  of  the  separate  classes 
«f  Phaneroganus  which  are  now  to  be  described,  we  must  in  the  first  place  keep  in 
view  a  few  of  their  peculiarities,  which  have  at  present  only  been  briefly  touched  upon, 
and  attempt  to  settle  the  nomenclature,  which  has  become  to  some  extent  obsolete 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  most  recent  theories. 

The  Flower,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  composed  of  the  sexual  organs 
and  the  axial  structure  which  bears  them.    When  the  leaves  which  stand  immediately 


'  Sve  Hfuiftlciti,  Uol.  Ahhandl  llcfl  I,  and  Kcinke,  Gollinger  Kudu.  1871.  p.  535. 


beneath  ihc  sexual  onrans  on  the  same  axis  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
in  their  arrangement,  form,  colour,  or  structure,  and  are  physiologically  connected  with 
fertilisation  and  its  results,  they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  flower,  and  are 
termed  collectively  the  Kloral  Leaves  or  Perianth.  The  separate  6owers  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Inftaresctnct  by  including,  together  wi;h  their  sexual  organs  and 
perianth,  only  one  axis,  vrhile  the  inflorescence  is  an  axial  system  with  more  than  one 
flower*.  Rcipcr  has  termed  the  taut  emtmhle  of  the  male  sexual  organs  of  a  fiowcr  Ihc 
Andrtxciumy  that  of  the  female  organs  the  Gyn^^eum,  WTicn  a  flower  contains  sexual 
organs  of  both  kinds  it  is  called  bermapbrodUe  or  bisexual;  if  it  contains  only  male  or  only 
female  sexual  organs,  and  is  therefore  wtisexu42i,  it  is  termed  dicUnoiu ;  when  flowers  of 
both  sexes  occur  on  the  same  individual  plant,  the  species  is  morjrrciouj,  when  on  different 
individuals  it  is  Jiveiouj.  V'sually  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
sexual  organs  make  their  appearance,  and  frequently  even  earlier;  the  apex  of  the  floral 
axis  is  then  concealed,  and  Is  often  deeply  depressed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  but 
in  abnormal  cases  (and  normally  in  Cycas^  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  re* 
commences,  again  produces  leaves,  and  sometimes  even  a  new  flower;  and  a  ProU/ercuj 
Fio^wer  is  thus  produced.  The  sexual  organs  and  perianth  of  a  flower  arc  usually 
crowded  (arranged  in  rosettes  cither  spirally  or  in  whorls  I;  the  part  of  the  floral  axis 
which  bears  them  remains  very  short,  no  intemodes  being  in  general  distinguishable  m  it ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  expands  into  the  form  of  a  club  or  disc,  or  becomes  hollow,  and 
this  part  of  the  floral  axis  Ls  called  the  Torus  or  ReceptacU.  In  Conifcrx  and  Cycadeae 
(occasionally  also  in  Angiosperms),  it  is  however  sometimes  elongated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  sexual  organs  appear  loosely  arranged  along  an  axis  in  the  form  of  a  spike. 
Beneath  the  receptacle  the  axis  is  mostly  elongated  and  more  slender,  either  entirely 
naked  or  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves  or  BradeoUs.  This  part  of  the  axis  is  the  Pedun<U : 
if  it  is  very  short,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  sessile.  No  shoots  usually  arise  from  the  axik 
of  the  floral  leaves,  even  when  they  are  produced  In  all  the  other  leaf-axils  of  the  plant; 
there  €>ccur,  however,  abnormal  cases  (which  are  not  very  uncommon)  of  axillary 
branching  or  prolification  even  ^vilhin  the  flower. 

The  Mak  Sexual  OUs  (^Pollrn-grairii')^  which  are  equivalent  to  the  microspores  of 
the  higher  Cryptogams,  arise  in  receptacles  corresponding  to  the  sporangia  in  those 
plants,  and  maybe  termed  in  general /W/m-jof/.  These  are  at  first  solid  masses  of  tissue 
in  which,  as  in  the  sporangia,  an  inner  mass  of  cells  becomes  differentiated  into  the 
inotherKrells  of  the  pollen-grains  (at  first  by  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  single  celts), 
while  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  become  developed  into  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  become  separated  and 
detached  from  the  tissue  (though  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions),  and  then  produce 
the  pollen-cells  by  division  into  four  after  actual  bipartition  or  at  least  an  indication  of 
it.  A  special  description  of  these  processes  will  l>e  given  under  the  heading  of  the 
separate  classes ;  at  present  we  must  however  premise  a  few  facts  relative  to  the 
morphological  nature  of  the  pollen-sac.  Like  the  sporangia  of  most  Vascular  Cr)*pto- 
gams,  the  pollen-sacs  of  Phanerogams  are  usually  products  of  the  leaves,  which  how- 
ever mostly  undergo  in  this  case  a  striking  metamorphceis,  remaining  much  smaller 
than  all  the  other  leaves.  A  leaf  which  bears  pollen-sacs  may  be  termed  a  Staminal 
Leaf  or  Stamen;  the  most  recent  researches  have,  however,  shown  ca^es  in  which  the 
pollen-sacs  arise  on  the  elongated  floral  axis  itself.  <xs  Magnus  has  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Naias,  Kaiifmann  in  Casuarina,  and  Rohrbach  in  Tj'pha;  in  these  cases  it  is 
still  doubtful  whether  the   pollen-sacs   may  not  be  the  only  surviving  portions   of 


'  In  some  coses  it  ig  however  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  fl"wcr  and  on  inflorescence; 
as  in  some  Conifcnc,  and  especially  in  Euphorbia.  (On  the  loucr.  see  Warming  in  Flora  1 870, 
no.  25;  Schmili,  dUlo  iS/i.nos.  37,  18;  and  Ificronymu^.  Kol.  Zcilg.  1871.  no.  12,)  [E.  Warming, 
Er  Koppen  hos  Vortcnixlkcn  en  Blomsl  cllcr  cu  Blomstci stand,  Kobcnhavn  1871.] 


otherwise  completely  abortive  staminal  leaves'.  In  the  Cycadesr  the  poltcn-sacs  grow 
singly  or  in  groups  on  the  under  side  of  the  relatively  Urge  stamens,  often  in  large 
numbers,  resembling  in  p<}sitJon  the  i^porangia  on  Fern-leaves.  In  the  Coniferx  the 
stamens  have  still  more  lost  the  appearance  of  ordinary  leaves;  they  remain  small,  and 
form  several  or  only  two  relatively  large  pollen-sacs  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina 
which  is  still  distinctly  developed.  In  Angiosperms  the  stamen  is  usually  reduced  to  a 
slender  w-eak  and  often  very  long  stalk  called  the  Filament,  bearing  two  pairs  of  pollcn-sacs 
at  its  upper  end  or  on  both  sides  beneath  the  apex,  which  are  included  as  a  whole  under 
the  term  yi/it/xr;  the  anther  therefore  usually  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves,  united 
and  at  the  same  time  separated  by  a  part  of  the  filament  termed  the  Connectiix.  The 
two  pollcn-sacs  of  each  half  of  the  anther  are  contiguous  throughout  their  length,  and 
frequently  both  halves  of  the  anther  are  in  close  apposition.  The  separate  pollen-sacs 
then  appear  as  compartments  of  the  anther,  which  is  in  this  case  quadrilocular,  in 
contrast  to  those  anthers  (of  rare  occurrence)  in  which  each  half  contains  only  a  single 
pollen-sac,  and  which  are  therefore  bilocular. 

The  Embryo-sac,  the  analogue  of  the  macrospore,  is  the  result  of  a  very  considerable 
enlargement  of  an  inner  cell  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  which  itself  corresponds  to  the 
macrosporangium  of  hetcrosporoas  Cr^'ptogams.  The  nucleus  is  a  small-celled  mass  of 
tissue  of  usually  ovoid  form,  and  enclosed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  one  or  two  envelopes, 
each  of  which  consLst«t  of  several  layers  of  tissue.  These  envelopes  or  hittgumtnti  grow 
round  Uie  young  nucleus  from  its  base,  and  form  at  its  apex — where  they  approach  and 
often  greatly  overtop  it — a  canal-ltkc  entrance,  the  MicropyU  or  Foramfn,  through  which 
the  pollen-tube  forces  its  way,  in  order  to  reach  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  Very 
commonly  the  nucleus,  enclosed  in  its  integuments,  is  seated  on  a  stalk,  the  Fumcuht ; 
but  this  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  ovule  is  then  said  to  be  sessile.  The  funiculiLS 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions  (Orchidex),  penetrated  by  an  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  which 
usually  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  nucleus.  The  external  form  of  the  ovule  when  in  a  state 
for  fertilisation  is  very  various.  Independently  of  outgrowths  of  various  kinds  at  the 
funiculus  and  the  integuments,  the  direction  of  the  nucleus  (together  with  its  coatings), 
with  respect  to  the  funiculus,  is  of  esi>ecial  importance.  The  ovule  is  ortb^triyptui  when 
the  nucleus  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  funiculus,  and  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  is  the  apex 
of  the  entii^  ovule.  Much  more  fretjuently  the  ovule  is  anatropouj ;  i.e.  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus,  and  therefore  the  micropyle  which  projects  beyond  it,  faces  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  funiculus,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  ovule  appears  as 
if  sharply  cur^'ed  at  its  base;  and  the  integuments  (or  at  least  the  outer  one),  have 
united  in  growth  with  the  ascending  funiculus,  which,  so  far  as  this  union  is  complete, 
is  tenned  the  Raphe;  the  nucleus  itself  t)eing  in  this  case  straight.  Much  less  com- 
mon is  the  campjlatropotu  ovule,  where  the  nucleus  itself  (together  with  its  coatings) 
is  curved;  its  apical  part,  and  therefore  its  micropyle,  facing  the  base,  but  without  any 
lateral  cohesion  with  the  funiculus.  These  are,  however,  only  the  most  «itrikirig  forms, 
which  are  united  by  transitional  states.  The  place  from  which  the  ovules  spring  is  called 
the  Placenta,  and  belongs  to  the  axis  of  the  flower,  or  more  commonly  to  the  carpels 
themselves.  The  placenta:  often  do  not  show  any  peculiar  phenomena  of  growth;  but 
more  commonly  they  project  like  cushions,  and  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of 
special  organs,  finally  becoming  detached  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  While,  after 
fertilisation,  both  the  endosperm  and  the  embryo  are  undergoing  simultaneous  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo-sac,  the  former  most  commonly  increases  considerably  in  size,  and 
supplants  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  of  the  nucleus  (sometimes  even  of  the  inner 
Integument);  and  the  tissue  of  the  integument  which  is  not  displaced,  or  usually  only 
certain  definite  layers  of  it,  becomes  then  developed  into  the  Tejta,    If  a  portion  of 


'  [For  instances  of  the  protloclion  of  pollen-grains  in  abnormal  positions,  even  in  ovaries  or  in 
tbc  ovul«s  themselves,  iwe  Masters,  V^etable  Teratology,  Ray  Sec.  London  iSf}9,  pp.  182-188. 
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Ihc  tissue  of  the  nucleus,  filled  with  food-materials,  retnains  unchanged  until  the  se< 
is  ripe,  it  is  distinguished  as  the  Pcrijperm ;  its  food -materials,  although  lying  outside  the 
en»bryo-sac,  are  consumed  by  the  embryo  during  germination ;  and  the  pcrisperm  may 
then  act  physiologically  as  the  representative  of  the  endosperm'.  The  seeds,  e.g.y  of 
Cannacei  and  Pipcracci,  contain  pcrisperm.  Somctinic»s  the  ovule,  during  the  period 
of  its  development  into  a  seed,  is  enveloped  from  below  by  a  new  coating,  which  usually 
itself  surrounds  the  tough  testa  as  a  soft  mantle,  and  is  termed  the  v/nV.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  red  pulp  which  surrounds  the  hard-shelled  seed  of  the  yew;  and  the  origin  is  the 
same  of  the  so-called  '  mace  '  of  the  nutmeg,  the  seed  of  Myrhtira/rtigraHJ. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  morphological  nature  of  those  structures  from 
which  the  ovule  immediately  springs,  we  find  a  considerable  \'ariely.  Only  rarely  docs 
the  orlhotropous  ovule  appear  as  the  prolongation  or  terminal  structure  of  the  floral 
axis  itself,  so  that  the  nucleus  forms  directly  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  latter,  as  in 
I'axus  and  Polygonacei.  It  is  more  usual  for  the  ovule  to  grow  laterally  on  the 
floral  axis,  thus  corresponding  in  position  to  a  leaf,  as  in  Juniperus,  Primutacex,  and 
Composite.  But  the  most  common  case  is  where  the  ovules  spring  from  undoubted 
leaves — the  carpels — and  usually  from  their  margin,  like  pinna:  from  the  leaf  (this  is  very 
clear,  e.g.  in  Cycis),  more  rarely  from  their  upper  (or  inner)  side  (as  in  Butomus, 
Akcbia,  Nymphxa,  &c.).  If  the  ordinary  morphological  definitions  are  applied  to  these 
relationships,  we  should  have  in  the  first-named  case  ovules  of  an  axial  nature,  or  they 
would  be  metamorphosed  caulomes';  where  they  spring  laterally  from  the  axis,  they 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  metamorphosed  entire  leaves;  and  where  they  proceed 
laterally  from  the  margins  of  carpellary  leaves,  as  metamorphosed  pinnz.  For  those 
ovules  which  spring  from  the  surface  of  carpels  there  is  no  clear  analogy  with  any 
purely  vegetative  structures  {i.e.  with  any  that  do  not  subserve  the  purpose  of  fertili- 
sation) ;  though  in  this  case  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodiacea:.  It 
appears,  however,  possible  to  regard  some  ovules,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Orchideac,  as 
metamorphosed  trichomes  (like  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps),  The  ovules, 
finally,  of  some  Cupressinez,  which  appear  to  have  an  axillary  position  on  the  carpeU, 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  with  respect  to  their  true  relationships.  In 
»umc  cases  the  morphological  interpretation  is  supported  by  malformations  which  not 
unfrequently  occur.  Cramer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  admirable  investigation 
of  tliis  question,  has  shown  that  the  ovules  of  Primulacear  and  Composita^  which  arise 
laterally  beneath  the  apex  of  the  axis  of  the  flower,  become  gradually  transformed  into 
entire  leaves  of  the  ordinary  form ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner  the  o^'ules  of  Delphi- 
nium, IMelOotus,  and  Daiicus,  which  spring  laterally  from  the  margins  of  the  carpellary 
leaves,  may  become  developed  into  ordinary  parts  of  the  lamina,  as  lacinix  or  leaflets. 
It  appears  on  the  other  hand  significant  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  olwcrved 
ia  those  ovules  which  havffbecn  interpreted  above  as  metamorphosed  portions  of  the  axis 
or  as  trichomes.  The  development  not  only  of  normal,  but  still  more  plainly  that  of  ab- 
normal ovules,  shows  further  that  a  morphological  distinction  exists  between  the  nucleus 
on  the  one  band  and  the  funiculus  together  with  the  integuments  on  the  other  hand.  In 
those  anatropous  o^-ules  which  may  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  leaves  or  parts  of 
leaves,  the  nucleus  makes  its  i^»pearance  of  a  new  lateral  structure  inserted  on  the  body 


'  [The  endosperm  and  pcri^pcrni  arc  generally  both  included  in  English  text-books  under  ihe 
term  'albumen,*  a  term  whidi  should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  u  conveying  the  idea  of  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  whereas  that  uf  the  endosixrm  varies  greatly. — Vj>.] 

•  Cramer. — Bildung>»abwcichungen  bei  eiuigen  wichtij»crcn  I'flanzen- fa.mil ien,  u.  die  moqiholo- 
gi»cbe  BcdetitoDg  dcs  Pflonzcneics  (Ziuich  i864>, — is  inclined  to  coiuiider  all  ovules  as  metamor- 
phosed leaves  ot  parts  of  leaves.  To  this  view  I  have  already  expressed  some  hesitation  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  hoaU;  the  description  here  given,  which  differs  from  the  carUer  one,  is  derived  a& 
ituich  sis  poabible  from  direct  obiscnation. 
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the  ovule,  and  when  this  latter  becomes  developed  in  a  leaf-like  manner  it  appears  as 
outgrowth  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  This  fact,  the  morphological  importance  of 
which  was  first  insisted  on  by  Cramer,  is  however  not  universal,  as  is  especially  shown 
the  development  of  the  ovules  of  Orchideae,  the  nucleus  of  which  imquestionably  cor- 
mds  to  the  apex  of  the  entire  ovule,  although  it  becomes  anatropous  by  subsequent 
Mr\*atm-c;  still  less  possible  does  it  appear  to  consider  the  nucleus  of  the  orthotropous 
ovule  of  Taxiis  and  Polygonaceae  as  a  lateral  formation,  since  it  is  obviously  an  elongation 
of  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  (see  Angiospcrms). 

The  Citrpellary  l^aivj  arc  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  which  stand  in  the 

closest  genetic  and  functional   relationship  to  the  ovules.     They  either  produce  and 

bear  the  ovules,  or  are  constructed  so  as  to  enclose  them  in  a  chamber,  the  Ot'nry,  and 

to  form  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  or  Stigma.    The  distinct  morpho- 

^logical  significance  of  the  carpellary  leaves  is  clearly  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  geneni 

^HCycas  and  Juniperus.     In  Cycas  the  carpels  resemble  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant, 

^^■nd  the  ovules  are  produced  on  their  margins  and  remain  entirely  exposed;  in  Juniperus 

^^Hkc  ovules  spring  from  the  floral  axis  itself,  corresponding,  even  in  their  position,  to  a 

^^cphorl  of  leaves,  but  the  preceding  whorl  of  carpellary  leaves  swell  up  after  fertilisation, 

and  envelope  the  seeds  in  a   pulpy   mass,  the  berry-like  'fnnt'  of  these  plants.      In 

Primulacez  the  ovules  spring  from  the  elongated  floral  axis  iL-wlf,  and  thus  correspond  in 

their  position  to  entire  leaves;  they  are  however  enclosed,  even  at  the  period  of  their 

formation,  by  an  ovary,  consisting  of  the  carpels  and  an  elongated  style  bearing  the 

stigma.      In  most  other  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons  the  ovules  are  seated  on 

the  revolute  margins  of  the  carpels  which  have  grown  together  into  an  ovary,  and 

pWhich  therefore  in  these  cases  both  produce  and  enclose  the  ovules.  But  notwithstanding 

lese  very  considerable  morphological  differences,  the  carpellary  leaves  are  always  alike 

'physiologically   in   being   excited  by   fertilisation   to  further   development   during   the 

maturing  of  the  seeds,  and  in  taking  a  certain  sliare  in  their  future  history. 

Poltinntiou  and  FertHhation,  The  mutual  action  on  one  another  of  the  pollen  and 
the  embryonic  vesicle  of  Phanerogams,  the  latter  already  formed  in  the  embryo-sac, 
results  in  two  phenomena  of  extreme  importance,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  one 
another:  Pollination  and  Fertilisation.  By  PoUinntion  is  meant  the  conveyance  of  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  Angiosperms  or  to  the  nucleus  of  Gymno- 
jSperms.  The  pollen  is  detained  there  by  a  viscid  substance,  or  often  by  hairs,  and  the 
mission  is  thus  brought  about  of  the  pollen-tuhe  which  in  Gymnosperms  penetrates  at 
'once  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus,  but  in  Angiosperms  grows  downwards  through  the  tissue 
of  the  stigma  and  the  frequently  very  long  style  in  order  to  reach  the  o\'uIes;  it  then 
forces  itself  into  the  micropyle  and  advances  as  far  as  the  embryo-sac.  It  is  only 
when  it  reaches  the  embryo-sac  (in  Gymnosperms  however  It  penetrates  still  more 
deeply)  that  fertilisation  of  the  embryonic  vesicle  results.  A  considerable  time,  occa- 
sionally even  months,  often  elapses  between  pollination  and  fertilisation ;  but  commonly 
only  a  few  days  or  hours. 

Pollination   is  rarely  effected  by  the  wind  alone;    in  this  case  large  quantities  of 

pollen  are  produced  in  order  to  secure  the  result,  as  in  many  Conifenc;  in  a  few  cases 

the  pollen  is  thrown  on  to  the  stigma  by  the  bursting  of  the  anthers  (t.g.  in  some  Urti- 

cacex);  but  the  means  usually  employetl  is  that  of  insects.     For  this  purpose  special  and 

often  very  complicated  contrivances  are  met  with  to  allure  insects  and  attract  them  to 

visit  the  flowers;  and  at  the  same  time  the  object  is  accomplished  of  always  conveying, 

where  possible,  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  a  difl^erent  flower  to  that  which  produced  it 

(oven  when  they  are  hermaphrodite).      In  reference  to  this  object  the  parts  of  the 

flower  also  assume  definite  forms  and  positions,  which  will  be  followed  out  further  in 

^^Book  111.     Here  it   need  only  be  mentioned  that  insects  are  especially  attracted  to 

^Bisit  flowers  by  the   nectar  secreted   in   them  ;    this  usually  sweet  juice   is   generally 

^^^foduced  deep  down  among  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower,  and  the  form  of  the 

parts  is  generally  so  contrived  that  the  insect,  while  it  is  obtaining  the  nectar,  must 
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place  its  body  in  certain  definite  posiiions  by  which  it  at  one  time  brushes  the  pollen 
out  of  the  anthers,  at  another  time  attaches  it  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower.  The 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  flowers  depends  especially  on  these  relationships,  a  com- 
paratively simple  plan  of  structure  lying  at  the  base  of  them  all.  The  organs  which 
secrete  the  nectar,  the  NectarUst  are  iherefore  of  extreme  importance  in  the  Hfe-history 
of  most  Phanerogams;  they  are,  nevertheless,  usually  very  inconspicuous,  and, — which 
is  very  significant  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  morphology  with  physiology, — not- 
withstanding their  enormous  physiological  importance,  they  are  attached  to  no  definite 
part  of  the  flower  in  a  morphological  sense ;  almust  even,'  part  is  able  to  perform  the 
ftmction  of  a  nectary.  This  term  Iherefore  docs  not  denote  a  morphological  but  a 
purely  physiological  idea.  The  nectary  is  usually  only  a  small  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
carpels  (as  in  Xicotiana),  or  of  the  stamens  (as  in  Rheum),  or  of  the  petals  {e.g,  FrltH- 
laria)  which,  without  becoming  more  prominent,  produces  the  nectar;  but  frequently  it 
is  in  the  form  of  glandular  protuberances  of  the  floral  axis  between  the  insertion  of  the 
stamens  and  petals  (as  in  Crucifcra:  and  Fumariaccx).  A  particular  organ,  e.g.  a  petal, 
is  often  transformed,  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  and  storing  up  the  nectar,  into  a 
hoUow  receptacle,  forming  a  spur-like  protuberance  {e.g.  Viola  I ;  or  all  the  perianth- 
leaves  become  developed  into  hollow  or  pitcher-like  nectaries  (as  in  Helleborus),  or 
they  assume  the  most  wonderful  forms,  like  the  petals  of  Aconitum. 

Kven  before  fertilisation,  pollination  is  usually  followed  by  striking  changes  in  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  particularly  in  the  gynxceum,  and  especially  when  the  parts  con- 
cerned are  delicate ;  thus  the  stigmas,  style,  and  corolla  wither,  the  ovary  swells  up  (as  in 
Gagea  and  Puschkinia),  and  the  like.  The  most  striking  result  of  pollination  is  shown 
in  many  Orchidea:,  where  Uie  ovules  are  only  formed  as  a  consequence  of  this  process. 

Those  changes  however  which  arc  excited  by  the  entrance  of  the  pollen-lube  into 
the  embryo-sac,  in  other  words  by  FfrtilhotioUi  are  still  more  energetic  and  varied;  the 
embryonic  vesicle  developes  into  the  embryo;  the  endosperm — formed  previously  ja 
Gymnospcrms— originates  in  Angiosperms  only  subsequently  to  fertilisation;  the  oiiilcs 
grow  along  with  the  ovary,  their  layers  of  tissue  are  differentiated,  become  lignified, 
pulpy,  dry,  Ac.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  ovary,  which  is  frequently  enormous  (in 
Cucurbita,  Cocos,  &c,,  several  thousand  times  in  volume),  shows  in  a  striking  manner 
that  the  results  of  fertilisation  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  the 
materials  of  nourishment.  Striking  changes  in  form,  structure,  and  size  take  place  after 
fertilis.ition,  especially  in  the  carpels,  placentae,  and  seeds;  but  very  frequently  similar 
changes  result  also  in  other  parts.  Thus,  cg.^  it  is  the  receptacle  that  constitutes 
the  fleshy  swelling  which  is  called  the  strawberry,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  seated 
the  small  true  fruits;  in  the  mulberry*  it  is  the  perianth  of  the  flowers  that  swells  up 
to  form  the  succulent  coating  of  the  fruit;  in  Taxus  it  is  a  cup-shaped  outgrowth  of 
the  axis  beneath  the  o^-ulc  (the  aril)  that  surrounds  the  naked  seed  with  a  red  fleshy 
coating,  &c.  Popular  usage  includes  under  the  term  Fruit  all  those  parts  which  ex- 
hibit a  striking  change  as  the  result  of  fertilisation,  especially  when  they  separate  as  a 
whole  from  the  rest  of  the  plant ;  in  ordinary  language  the  strawberry,  as  well  as  the 
seed  of  the  yew  surrounded  by  its  aril,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberr>-,  are  all  fruits.  Botanical 
terminology  limits  the  idea  of  Kruit  within  narrower  boundaries,  which,  however,  are 
not  yet  sharply  defined.  In  the  most  exact  use  of  botanical  terms,  the  whole  of  the 
gynacceum  which  ripens  in  consequence  of  fertilisation  may  be  termed  the  Fniit.  When 
the  gynxceum  consists  of  coherent  carpels  or  of  an  inferior  ovar)',  the  flower  produces 
a  single  entire  fruit ;  if  the  carpels  do  not  cohere,  each  forms  a  part  of  the  fruit,  or  a 
fruitlet.  This  limitation  of  the  term  is  often,  however,  inconvenient ;  and  it  would 
seem  preferable  to  give  it  a  definition  which  will  vary  in  the  different  sections. 

The  point  to  be  most  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  is  that  the  fruit  is 
not  a  new  plant-structure.  All  the  parts  of  the  fruit  which  are  morphologically  de- 
terminable originate  and  assun»e  their  morphological  character  before  fertilisation  ; 
the  result  of  fertilisation  is  merely  a  physiological  change  in  the  parts.    The  only  new 
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pnrts  Tn  a  morphological  sense  arc  the  enibrjru  and  the  endosperm,  which  ftre  pro- 
duced in  the  oviile. 

The  Irtjior^jernce.  Wlien  a  shoot  which  has  previously  formed  a  large  number  of 
foliage- 1  eaves  terminates  in  a  flower,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  trrminal ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lateral  shoot  developes  at  once  into  a  flower,  with  one  or  at  most  a  few  bracteoles 
beneath  it,  the  flower  is  termed  Jateraf.  Sometimes  the  first  primary  axis  which  proceeds 
from  the  embryo  terminates  in  a  flower;  but  more  often  the  axis  continues  to  grow, 
€>r  its  (growth  comes  to  an  end,  without  forming  a  flower;  it  is  only  lateral  shoots  of 
the  first,  second,  or  a  higher  order  that  terminate  in  flowers.  In  the  first  case  the 
plant  may  be  tenned,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  its  flowers,  uniaxial,  in  the  other 
cases  bi-,  tri-axia!,  &c,  NVIicn  a  plant  produces  only  terminal  flowers,  or  when  the 
lateral  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  single  large  foliage -leaves,  they  are  said  to  be 
solitary.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flowering  branchlcts  are  densely  crowded, 
and  the  leaves  within  this  region  of  ramification  are  smaller  and  of  a  diflcrent  form 
and  colour  from  the  others,  or  are  entirely  absent,  an  tnftoreicence  arises  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  term,  usually  sharply  differentiated  from  the  vegetative  region  of 
the  plant,  and  not  unfrequently  assuming  very  peculiar  fonns  which  require  a  special 
terminology.  This  occurs  however  only  rarely  among  Gymnospemis,  the  formation 
of  multifloral  inflorescences  of  peculiar  form  licing  characteristic  of  the  more  highly 
developed  structure  of  Angiosperms;  and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  defer  a 
more  detailed  classification  and  definition  of  inflorescences  until  we  are  treating  of 
that  class. 

With  referenc-e  also  to  the  Fonns  ofTuiucy  one  point  only  need  l>e  mentioned  here, 
in  which  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms  agree.  The  Fibro-vosculor  Bumiles  of  Phane- 
rogams exhibit  the  characteristic  peculiarity  that  every  bundle  which  bends  outwards  to 
a  leaf  is  only  the  upper  arm  of  a  bundle  which  nms  downwards  into  the  stem ;  in  other 
words,  we  have  here  'common'  bundles,  each  of  which  has  one  arm  that  ascends  and 
bends  out  into  the  leaf,  and  another  which  descends  and  runs  down  into  the  stem ;  the 
latter  is  called  by  Hanstein  the  'inner  leaf-trace'  [see  p.  134].  In  the  most  simple  cases 
{e.g.  in  most  Conifera:)  only  one  bundle  bends  out  into  each  leaf;  but  when  the  inser- 
tion of  the  leaf  is  broad,  or  the  leaf  is  large  and  strongly  developed,  a  larger  number 
of  bundles  pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaf,  in  which  they  ramify  when  the  lamina  is 
broad,  The  bundles  are  usually  thicker  at  the  spot  where  they  pass  from  the  stem 
into  the  leaf  than  lower  down  in  their  course.  Each  bundle  of  this  kind  may  .pass 
downwards  through  only  one  intemode  or  through  several ;  in  the  latter  case  an 
inlemode  with  several  leaves  standing  above  it  contains  the  lower  parts  of  bundles 
which  bend  outwards  above  into  leaves  of  different  height  and  different  age.  The 
descending  foliar  bundle  seldom  has  its  lower  extremity  free;  it  is  usually  attached 
laterally  to  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  a  lower  (or  older)  bundle.  This  may  take  place 
by  the  bundle  splitting  below  into  two  arms  which  anastomose  with  the  lower  bundles; 
or  the  thin  ends  of  the  descending  bundles  may  intercalate  themselves  between  the 
upper  parts  of  older  foliar  bundles ;  or  each  bundle  may  bend  right  or  left  and  become 
finally  joined  laterally  to  a  lower  bundle.  In  this  manittr  the  foliar  bundles,  originally 
Isolated,  are  united  laterally  in  the  stem  into  a  connected  system;  and  this,  when 
copiously  developed,  gives  the  impression  of  having  arisen  by  branching,  whereas  it  arises 
in  fact  from  the  coalescence  of  separate  portions  originally  distinct. 

Besides  the  descending  arms  of  the  conunon  bundles,  others  may  however  occur  in 
the  stem  of  Phanerogams;  first  of  all  net-works  (as  in  Grasses)  or  girdle-like  reticuLi- 
tions  (as  in  Rubiaceie  or  Sambucus)  are  frequently  formed  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem 
by  horizontal  bundles.  Kurthennore,  longitudinal  bundles  may  become  differentiated  in 
the  stem,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  leaves;  and  the  mode  of  formation  of 
these  *cauline  bundles'  may  vary  greatly.  They  originate  either  at  an  early  period  in 
the  primary  meristem  of  the  stem,  immediately  after  the  foliar  bundles  and  in  the  pith 
(as  in  Begouiacea?,  Piperacear,  and  Cycadeac),  or  only  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 


outer  layers  of  the  ^em  when  this  has  continued  .tu  increase  in  thickness,  outside  tbe 
foliar  bundles  (as  in  Menispermacoff,  Aloineae,  and  Dracirna). 

The  further  development  of  the  foliar  bundles  varies  in  Monocotyledons  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  former  they  are 
closed;  in  the  latter  a  layer  of  formative  cambium  remains,  which,  in  stems  that  increase 
rapidly  in  thickness  and  become  woody,  usually  prolongs  itself  across  the  medullary 
rays  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  ring  (the  cambium-ring),  and  then  produces  regularly  new 
layers  of  phlot-ui  on  the  outside  and  of  xylem  on  the  inside.  In  the  primary  roots  and 
the  stouter  lateral  roots  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons,  an  increase  of  thickness 
also  takes  place  by  the  sutisequent  formation  of  a  closed  cambiura-ring,  which,  like  that 
of  the  stem,  is  not  found  in  ('ryptogams,  and  commonly  leads  to  the  formation  of  strong 
persistent  root-5)'steni5,  which  are  more  often  replaced  physiologically  in  Monocoty- 
ledons by  rhizomes,  tubers,  and  bulbs.  With  the .  persistent  increase  in  thickness  is 
connected,  finally,  the  active  and  extensive  production  of  cork,  a  process  foreign  both 
to  Cryptogams  and  to  Monocotyledons-  It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  defer 
the  special  discussion  of  these  points  also  until  we  are  treating  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  separate  classes. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Phanerogams,  as  contrasted  with  Cryptogams, 
lies  in  the  formation  of  the  Seed.  This  organ  is  developed  from  the  ovule,  which,  in 
its  essential  part  the  nucleus,  produces  the  Embr>*o-sac,  and  in  this  the  Endosperm  and 
the  Embryonic  Vesicle.  Ihe  latter  is  fertilised  by  the  Pollen-tube,  an  outgrowth  of  Uie 
Pollen-grain,  and,  after  first  growing  into  a  Pro-embryo,  produces  the  Embr>o.  The 
phanerogamic  plant  which  is  different iated  into  Stem,  Leaves,  Ro*5ts,  and  Hairs, 
corresponds  to  the  spore-forming  (asexualj  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams;  the 
Embr)o-sac  to  the  Macrospore;  the  Pollen-grain  to  the  Microspore;  the  Endoqjerm 
is  equivalent  to  the  female  Prolhallium;  and  the  Seed  unites  in  itself,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  two  generations,  the  Prothatliuni  (Endosperm),  together  vnih  the  young 
plant  of  the  second  (sexual)  generation  (the  Embryo). 

Flowering  Plants  may  be  first  of  all  classified  as  follows: — 


I 


I.  Phanerogams  without  an  Ovary. 

The  ovules  are  not  enclosed  before  fertilisation  in  a  stnicture  (the  Ovary)  resulting 
from  a  cohesitm  of  carpellary  leaves.  The  endosperm  arises  before  fertilisation,  and 
forms  archegonia  (/.  r.  'corpuscula'),  in  which  the  embryonic  vesicles  originate.  The 
contents  of  the  pollen-grains  arc  divided  before  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube, 
corresponding  to  the  formation  of  the  microspores  of  Sclaginella. 

Class  XI.    OynmoBpenus.     The  first  leaves  produced  from  the  embryo  are 
arranged  in  whorls  of  two  or  more. 

A,  CyeaJe^.     Branching  of  the  stem  very  rare,  or  entirely  suppressed ; 

leaves  lar«e,  branched. 

B,  Con\fera.     Axillary  branching  copious,  but  not  from  all  the  leaf-axils ; 

leaves  small,  not  branched. 

C,  Gnetace^,      Mode  of  growth   very  various  ;    flowers  similar   in   many 

respects  to  those  of  Angiosperms. 


11.  Phaserogabis  with  an  Ovary. 

The  ovules  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  a  stnicture  (the  O^-ary)  formed  by  the 
cohesion  of  carpellary  leaves  (often  only  of  one  carpel,  the  margins  of  which  have 
become  coherent),  bearing  at  its  summit  the  stigma  upon  which  the  pollen-grains 
germinate.      The   endospem»   is   formed   after  fertilisation   at   the   same  time  as  the 
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ibryo,  both   remaining  for  a  time  nidlmcntary.      The  conlonts  of  the  pollcn-^ain 
do  not  divide.     The  branching  is  atnio^l  always  axillary  and  from  the  axils  of  all  the 

foliage-leaves;  it  is  rarely  extra-axillary. 

» 

Class  XII.  SConocotyledonB.  The  lirst  leaves  produced  from  the  embryo  are 
alternate;  endosperm  usually  large;  embry-o  small. 

Class  Xni.  Bieotyledona.  The  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  form  a  whorl  of 
two  (or  are  opposite) ;  endosperm  very  often  rudimentary,  often  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  embryo  before  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 


CLASS     XI. 


G  Y  M  N  O  S  P  E  R  M  S. 


This  class  embraces,  in  ihc  orders  Cycadeae,  Conifene,  and  Gnelaceae,  plants 
of  strikingly  different  habit,  but  evidently  closely  allied  in  their  morphological 
structure.  In  the  peculiarities  of  the  mode  of  formation  uf  their  tissue,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  sexual  reproduction,  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms,  while  they  approach  Dicotyledons  among 
the  latter  especially  in  their  anatomical  structure. 

The  PvtUn-grains  suggest  a  homology  with  the  microspores  of  Selaginella, 
Iheir  contents  undergoing  before  pollination  one  or  more  divisions  into  cells  which 
resemble  a  very  rudimentary  male  prothallium.  One  of  these  cells  grows  into  the 
pollcn-lube  when  the  pollen-grain  has  reached  Uie  nucleus  of  the  ovule.  The  pollen- 
^-Bsics  are  always  outgrowths  from  the  under  side  of  structures  unquestionably  foliar 
(staminal  leaves),  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  cases  to  the  sporangia  of 
some  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Tliey  are  produced  either  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers 
or  in  pairs  on  a  staminal  leaf,  without  cohering  in  their  growth. 

The  Ovuh,  which  is  almost  always  ortliotropous,  and  usually  provided  with  only 
one  integument,  appears  to  be  either  the  metamorphosed  end  of  the  floral  axis  itself, 
or  originates  laterally  beneath  its  apex  (or  Is  apparently  axillary),  or  it  grows  from  the 
upper  surface  or  margins  of  the  carpels.  These  never  cohere  so  as  to  form  a  true 
ovary  before  fertilisation,  although  during  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  they  often  in- 
crease consitlcrably  in  size,  close  together,  and  conceal  the  seeds,  usually  separating 
again  when  they  arc  mature  in  order  to  allow  them  to  fall  out ;  the  cases  arc.  however, 
not  rare  in  which  the  seeds  remain  quite  naked  from  first  to  last.  I'he  embryo-sac 
is  formed  bencaih  the  apex  of  the  ovule  which  consists  of  small-celled  tissue  and 
remains  enclosed  until  fertilisation  by  a  thick  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus. 
Sometimes  the  formation  of  several  embryo-sacs  commences  in  or»e  nucleus,  but 
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only  one  of  iheni  attains  its  full  development.  Tlie  Endosperm  ari^'s  by  free 
cell-formation  long  before  fertilisation  in  the  embryo-sac  which  is  distinguished  by 
its«6nn  wall;  but  the  cells  soon  become  combined  iruo  a  tissue  and  increase  by 
division.  Witliin  this  mass  of  tissue,  corresponding  to  the  endogenous  prolJiallium 
of  Selaginella,  ariso  the  Archi^onia  (or  Corpuscula')  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers. 
Strasburger  stales  that  each  of  these  bodies  is  formed  from  an  endosperm-cell 
lying  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  increases  considerably  in  size  and 
produces  the  neck  and  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  by  division.  According 
to  the  same  authority  a  small  upper  portion  of  the  central  cell  beneath  the  neck 
is  even  separated  as  the  canal-cell.  Whether,  as  Strasburger  asserts,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  central  cell  are  to  be  considered  as  the  oosphcrc,  or  whether,  as 
Hofmeister  thinks,  the  embryonic  vesicles  arise  in  it  by  free  cell- formation,  must  for 
the  present  remain  unsettled;  although  the  first-named  opinion  would  correspond 
more  closely  with  the  analogy  in  other  respects  so  remarkable  with  the  beterosporous 
Vascular  Cr)ptogams^  After  the  pollen-tube  has  penetrated  the  tissue  of  the 
nucleus  and  forced  itself  as  far  as  die  archegonium  (corpusculum),  where  its  fertilis- 
ing material  is  conveyed  to  the  central  cell  by  diffusion,  the  Pro-^mhryo  is  formed 
by  division  of  a  cell  that  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  central  cell.  The  pro- 
embryonic  cells  are  at  first  small,  but  the  middle  or  upper  ones  develope  into  long 
SuspensorSj  which,  pushing  the  lower  ones  before  them,  break  through  the  central 
cell  below,  and  penetrate  into  a  softened  part  of  the  endosperm.  Sometimes  tlie 
suspensors  which  are  produced  side  by  side  separate,  and  each  produces  at  its  apex 
a  small-celled  rudiment  of  an  embryo.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  sevcrul 
archegonia  are  often  fertilised  in  one  endosperm,  the  unripe  seed  contains  several 
rudimentary  embryos  of  which,  however,  only  one  usually  increases  greatly  in  size, 
the  others  withering  away. 

During  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  endosperm  becomes  filled  with 
nutrient  materials  and  increases  greatly  in  size ;  the  embryo-sac  which  encloses  it 
grows  at  the  same  time,  and  finally  entirely  absorbs  the  surrounding  tissue  of 
iho  nucleus;  the  integument,  or  an  inner  layer  of  it,  becomes  developed  into  a 
hard  shell,  while  frequently  (in  naked  seeds)  its  outer  mass  of  tissue  becomes 
fleshy  and  pulpy  and  gives  the  seed  the  app>earance  of  a  drupaceous  fruit  {f.g» 
Cycas,  Salisburia).  The  effect  of  fertilisation  not  unfrequenily  extends  also  to  the 
carpels  or  other  parts  of  the  flower,  which  grow  considerably,  forming  fleshy  or 
woody  coatings  to  the  seeds,  or  cushions  beneath  them. 

The  ripe  Seed  is  always  filled  with  die  endosperm,  in  which  the  embryo  lies 
and  is  distinctly  differentiated  into  stem,  leaves,  and  root.  It  fills  up  an  axial 
cavity  of  the    endosperm,   is   always   straight,   its   radicle  being    turned   towards 


'  [The  central  cells  of  the  arcb(^onia  of  Gymnospcnns  were  discovered  by  Robert  Brown  in 
1834.  He  called  them  corpnscula  or  cmbn-oniferous  areola:  (Mi:>cel1aneoas  Botanical  Work^ 
voL  I.  pp.  567  and  ^70)*  The  structure  of  the  neck  of  the  arcbcgonium  was  made  out  by  Hof- 
meister. who  applied  to  it  the  tcmi  rosette  (On  the  Higher  Cr)'pl(^amia,  p.  411).  Archego 
and  corpuscalum  do  not  seem  e^aclly  synonyinou&.  since  the  lAiicr.  properly  speaking, 
equivnti-nl  to  the  central  cell  of  the  fonncr.  Henfrey  termed  the  central  cells  'secondary 
tSLck *  I Klcincutniy  Course,  2nd  edition,  p.  608). — £0.] 

*  More  will  he  snid  on  this  wjUjcct  under  Conifene. 
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the  micropyle,  its  plumule  towards  the  base  of  the  seed.  The  first  leaves  which 
the  embryonal  stem  produces  stand  in  a  whorl,  consisting  generally  of  two  opposite, 
but  not  unfrequcntly  of  three,  four,  six,  nine,  or  more  members.  The  radicle 
does  not  project  througli  the  split  testa  of  the  seed  until  the  period  of  germination ; 
the  bud  which  is  formed  between  the  Colykdons  or  first  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the 
stem  is  forced  out  by  their  elongation,  the  cotyledons  still  remaining  concealed 
in  the  embryo,  and  remaining  in  it  until  its  food-materials  have  been  completely 
consumed  by  the  embryo.  Sometimes  they  remain  concealed  there  as  organs 
which  have  become  useless;  but  in  Coniferse  lliey  are  drawn  out  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  embryonal  stem  and  brought  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
ihej'  unfold  as  the  first  foliage-leaves.  The  cotyledons  of  Coniferae  become  green 
even  wilfiin  the  seed  in  complete  darkness,  tlie  formation  of  chlorophyll  taking 
place,  as  in  Ferns,  without  the  assistance  of  light.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  same  thing  occurs  also  in  Cycadeae  and  Gnetacese-  The  young  plant,  freed 
from  the  seed,  consists  of  an  erect  stem,  passing  below  insensibly  into  the  verti- 
cally descending  tap-root,  from  which  numerous  secondary  roots  soon  proceed 
in  acropelal  order,  usually  forming  finally  a  powerful  root-system.  The  embryonal 
stem  grows  vertically  upwards,  and  is  usually  not  only  unlimited  in  its  growth, 
but  is  much  stouter  than  all  the  lateral  shoots,  even  when  these  are  formed  in 
abundance,  as  is  the  case  with  Conifers;.  In  the  remarkable  Gnetaceous  VVel- 
witschia  the  apical  growth  however  altogether  ceases  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
even  the  production  of  new  leafy  shoots  is  suppressed,  as  is  usually  the  case  also 
in  Cycadesi. 

The  Flavors  are  usually  developed  on  small  lateral  shoots,  often  of  a  high  order 
of  ramification;  terminal  flowers  occur  on  the  primary  stem  only  in  the  Cycadese 
(and  in  them  not  exclusively).  They  are  always  diclinous;  the  plants  themselves 
monoecious  or  dicecious.  The  male  flower  consists  of  a  slender  axis  usually  greatly 
elongated,  on  which  the  staminal  leaves  are  arranged  in  huge  numbers  usually 
spirally  or  in  whorls.  The  female  flowers  are  remarkably  different  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  usually  ver)'  unlike  those  of  Angiosperms.  A  kind  of  perianth  of 
rather  delicate  leaves  occurs  only  in  Gnclacece;  in  Conifene  and  Cycadere  it  is 
wanting  or  is  replaced  by  scales.  But  what  makes  the  female  flowers  peculiarly 
strange,  independently  of  the  absence  of  an  ovary,  is  the  elongation  of  the  floral 
axis,  on  which  the  foliar  structures  are  p>laced  not  in  concentric  circles  as  in  Angio- 
sperms, but  in  a  distinctly  ascending  spiral  arrangement,  or  in  alternating  whorls 
when  they  are  numerous.  When  only  a  few  ovules  are  produced  on  a  naked 
or  small-leaved  inflorescence,  as  in  Podocarpus  and  Salisburia,  the  last  trace  of 
resemblance  in  habit  to  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  ceases.  But  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  matter  it  is  only  necessary  to  retain  distinctly  in  mind  the  definition  of 
a  flower,  viz.  an  axis  furnished  with  sexual  organs. 


On  the  fonnation  of  tissue  in  Gymnosperms  sec  the  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  description  of  the  whole  class. 
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A.    CYCADE^'. 


The  Embryo,  enclosed  in  the  large  endosperm,  possesses  two  opposite  unequal 
toiyledonary  leaves,  which  lie  with  llieir  inner  surfaces  face  lo  face,  cohering 
towards  iheir  apices.  The  tendency  of  the  subsequent  foliage-leaves  to  branch  is 
sometimes  displayed  even  in  these  cotyledons,  a  rudimentary  lamina  bcini^  formed 
on  the  larger  one,  with  an  indication  of  ptnnse  (as  in  Zamia,  Fig.  313  B').  The 
seed  germinates  when  laid  in  moist  earth,  but  only  after  a  considerable  interval; 
the  testa  splits  at  the  posterior  end  and  allows  the  emission  of  the  primary  root, 
which  at  first  grows  vigorously  downwards,  but  sometimes  assumes  afterwards  a 
tuberous  form  or  produces  a  system  of  thicker  fibrous  roots.  According  to  Fig,  313 
C  borrowed  from  Schacht,  and  a  more  recent  statement  by  Reinke,  the  branching 
of  the  primary  root  is  laterally  monopodial ;  Miquel,  however,  asserts  the  existence 
of  bifurcations  of  the  more  slender  roots  in  older  plants  of  Cycas  glaura  and  Ence- 
phalartos,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Reinke's  investigations  into  the  history  of  their 
development.  By  the  elongation  of  the  cotyledons  which  remain  in  the  endosperm 
and  absorb  their  nourishment  from  it,  their  basal  parts  and  the  intermediate  plumule 
arc  pushed  out  of  the  seed,  The  portion  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  cotyledons, 
as  Well  as  tlial  which  devcloi>es  above  them,  remains  ver>'  short,  but  a  consider- 
able lateral  increase  of  size  takes  place  beneath  the  apex  due  to  a  large  develop- 
ment of  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  stem  thus  acquires  the  form  of  a  roundi^ 
tuber  which  it  retains  even  at  a  later  period  in  some  species ;  but  in  most  it 
lengthens  in  the  course  of  years  into  an  erect  tolerably  stout  column  which  some- 
times aiiains  a  height  of  some  metres.  This  slow  increase  in  height,  together  with 
the  considerable  increase  in  thickness  of  the  growing  end,  is  correlated  with  the 
absence  of  a  tendency  to  branch  as  in  oihcr  similar  cases  (Iso^tes,  Ophioglossuro, 
Aspidium  Filix-mas^  &c.).  The  stem  of  Cycadeae  usually  remains  perfectly  simple, 
although  old  stems  sometimes  divide  into  branches  of  equal  stoutness.  But  when 
several  flowers  are  formed  at  the  summit,  this  evidently  depends  on  branching ;  and, 
as  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  drawings,  it  is  probable  that  this  branching 
is  dichotomous.     In  old  or  sickly  plants  small  bulbous  or  tuberous  gemmae  are  not 


*  Miqncl,  Monogrnphia  Cycadeanini,  1S49.  [Ditto,  On  the  Sexual  Organs  of  the  Cycftdaoese; 
Joum.  of  But.  March  uid  April  1869.]— Karsten.  Organoid.  Bctracht.  uljer  Znmui  mvrtco/a,  Berlia 
1857. — Mohl.  Bau  des  Cycadeen-stammes  (Vennischl.  Schrift.  p.  195). — Meilenius,  Bcitrr.ge  lur 
Anatomic  der  Cycadecn  (AlAnndL  der  kiinigl.  Sachs.  Gcscllich.  der  Wissensch.  vol_  VII.  i860- — 
[W.  C.  Williaroion.  Contributions  towards  Ihe  history  of  Zamia  gigm,  Tians.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  XXVI, 
1870 — Carnithcrs  on  Fo&ail  CycadL*a.n  Stems  from  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  Britain,  ibidJ] — On 
the  stmclurv  of  the  pollen  sec  Schacht,  Jahrb.  fur  wissensch.  Bot.  voL  H,  p.  143  et  scq.— Kraus. 
Ueber  den  Ban  der  Cycadccnficdcm  <Jahrb.  fiir  wisacnsch  Bol.  vol.  IV). — Rcinkc  in  Nachrichlen  der 
kunigl.  CesclUch.  der  Wisscnsch.  in  Guitingcn,  1871,  p.  553. — De  Bary.  Bot.  Zcitg.  1870,  p.  574.— 
Juranyi,  Bau  u.  Eatwickelung  des  Pollens  bei  Ccratozamia  (Jahrb.  for  wisscnkcti.  Bot.  vol  VIII, 
p.  U93). 
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unfrequenlly  fount!  al  the  base  of  ihe  stem  under  or  above  ground,  the  morphological 
nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful ;  in  Miquel's  opinion  it  is  not  impossible  that  ihcy 
spring  from  old  leaf-scales,  and  have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  branching  of 
the  stem. 

The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  furnished  with  leaves  arranged 
spirally;  no  internodes  can  be  distinguished.  The  leaves  are  of  two  kinds;  dn', 
brown,  hairy,  sessile,  leathery  scales  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  large,  stalked, 
pinnate  or  pinnaiifid  foliage-leaves.  The  scales  and  the  foliage-lea vcs  altcmaie 
periodically ;  a  roselle  of  large  foliage- 
leaves  is  produced  annually  or  bien- 
nially, and  among  these  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  stem  is  enveloped  with 
scales,  under  protection  of  which  the 
new  whorl  of  foliage-leaves  is  slowly 
formed.  This  alternation  begins  al 
once  on  germination  in  Cycas  and 
other  genera,  a  number  of  scale-leaves 
following  the  leaf  like  cotyledons,  and 
enveloping  the  bud  of  the  seedling  ; 
after  these  a  pinnate  though  small 
foliage-leaf  is  ihen  usually  developed, 
which  is  again  followed  by  scales.  It 
is  only  as  the  strength  of  the  plant 
increases  after  several  years'  growth 
that  the  foliage-leaves  arc  produced  in 
whorls  constantly  increasing  in  size, 
and  forming,  after  the  older  ones  have 
died  off,  the  palm-like  crown  of 
leaves,  the  scales  which  stand  above 
them  enclosing  at  the  same  time  the 
apical  bud  of  llie  stem.  In  this  bud 
the  foliage-leaves  are  so  far  formed 
beforehand,  that  when  they  at  length 
burst  the  bud  they  only  have  to  un- 
fold, this  process  then  occup>ing  only  a  very  short  time,  while  one  or  two  years 
elapse  before  the  unfolding  of  the  next  rosette  of  leaves.  The  leaves  which  proceed 
from  the  bud  are  in  Cycas  and  other  genera  circinate  like  those  of  Ferns;  in  others 
the  rachis  of  the  leaf  only  is  rolled  up ;  in  others,  finally,  as  Dion,  the  growth  of 
the  leaf  is  straight,  its  lateral  leaflets  being  also  straight  before  expansion  '.  The 
unfolding  is,  as  in  Ferns,  basifugal,  and,  probably  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
also  a  permanent  apical  growth  and  a  basifugal  development  of  leaflets.  The 
leaflets  are  usually  simple,  and  generally  stand  alternately  on  the  rachis,  which  is 
oflen  I  to  2  metres  long.     The  mode  in  which  the  lamina  terminates  above  points 


Fir-  ]i>— CcrmliutJoH  of  Zamn  r/irmiu  t»r»cr  SrhiKhr, 
rcdbccfl).  it  caaincncMQciit  nf  t(rrnilnjiilna.  it  ihc  cotytctlnaii 
cnhercnt  aborc  tfactf  duMKited  ba*c  o>c  of  them  h«vfnff  «t 
hi  «p«t  (mi4{tilficd  HI  A*)  an  Imllcxil^  oft  |>fcnn(il«  buiilM; 
C  fcciUlntr  «U  nionttit  iiUli  ji  \wi.  v  Hk*  prlaury  nioi, 
^  the  ftrtt  plrnutc  Icftf.  x  x  ruditnciiU  of  the  adrcntlti»u« 
roon  wMcti  4n<,Tvanli  puw  upwanli. 


'  [Thi&  statement  is  not  quite  exact-     In  Zamia  and  Ertccphnlartos  the  leaves  are  nut  circinate 
in  vcrnatiofi;  and  even  in  Cyats  il  is  only  the  leaflet-)  and  nut  Ihe  iaLhi^»  thai  is  lo.— 1)d.] 
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to  a  dichotomous  bmnching  of  llie  leui,  the  racttis  of  which  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sympodium  composed  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  successive  bifur- 
cations, while  the  lateral  leaflets  represent  the  bifurcations  of  the  lamina  of  tlie  leaf, 
the  growth  of  which  is  arrested  and  flattened.  The  whole  leaf  would  therefore  be 
a  dichotomous  cymosc  branch-system.  Researches  into  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment are  however  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  branching  of  the  stem  and  root. 


Pic  J14  —A  cwfiel  <ir  Cjkmi  •vn^wAi  (mlnctd  «t>otil  j  I ;  /  vinajr  aX  ilic  IcAf-likB  carpel ;  xl  mule*  rcplactng  tbc 
lower  tiioiui: :  tf  HI  ovule  ftirthcf  devclo|«L 

The  Flatmrs  of  the  Cycadece  are  always  diclinous  and  dioecious ;  both  kinds  of 
flowers  appear  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  either  singly  as  in  Cycas  as  terminal 
flowers  of  the  primary  stem,  or  in  pairs  or  larger  numbers  as  in  Zamia  mun'caia  and 
Macrozamia  spiralis,  where  tiiey  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed 
bifurcations  of  the  stem'.     The  flower  consists  of  a  strong  conical  elongated  axis, 


'  The  hypothesis  that  the  male  flower  of  Cyem  Rympkii  is  one,  the  leaf-bud  by  which  the  slcro 
U  prolongnl  the  other  bifurcatioa  of  the  dichotomising  apex  of  the  stem,  U  not  supported  by 
De  Bary's  recent  rc&carchn. 
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someiimes  supported  on  a  nakeil  peduncle,  but  densely  covered  in  olher  parts  by  a 
large  number  of  staminal  and  carpellary  leaves  arranged  spirally. 

In  Cycas  the  female  flower  is  a  rosette  of  foliage-leaves  which  have  under- 
gone but  slight  metamorphosis  (Fig.  314),  the  apex  of  the  stem  developing  again 
first  of  all  scale-leaves,  and  then  new  wiiorls  of  foliage-leaves;  the  stem,  therefore, 
grows  tlirough  the  female  flower,  or  furnishes  an  instance  of  prolification.  The 
separate  carpels  are,  indeed,  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  foliage-leaves,  but  are 
essentially  of  the  same  structure;  the  lower  pinna:  arc  replaced  by  oxules.  which 
attain,  even  before  fertilisation,  the  magnitude  of  a  moderate-sized  ripe  plum,  the 


Pm.  3>^ — ^/xmt'a  murii-*ta  (afVcr  Kantcn)^  A  a  mole  floarer  (riAtural  il^cl ;  S  traiHTerM'  itxtinn  of  tmci  C  nac 
n(  lU  tUfiicnk  wltb  ilic  pollcn-vu«  x  uid  \\\<i  pclutc  eipasTton  r  [mcq  Iruin  bcloir) ;  D  the  tippc*  irwt  of  «  fcoMle 
Muwer  (njiursl  \\ik\  \  E  traiitv«rte  (cctlcn  or  unc,  *  the  pclute  |>l]iceiiU  of  the  avitlcc  tk/F  looifiluilliul  tcctlov  ol 
a  ripe  »crJ  \  t  tM-\vx^tctm.  t  cotjrleiliiai,  x  tbu  fulilcil  yusurcattor. 

fertilised  seed  acquiring  the  dimensions  and  the  appearance  of  a  moderate-sized 
ripe  apple,  and  hanging  quite  naked  on  the  carpel  Whether  the  male  flower  of 
Cycas  also  exhibits  prolification  I  do  not  know,  and  it  seems  improbable;  the  very 
numerous  staminal  leaves  are  much  smaller,  7  to  8  cm.  long,  and  undivided ;  they 
expand  considerably  from  a  narrow  base  and  terminate  in  an  aplculus.  They  are 
furnished  on  the  under  side  with  a  number  of  densely -crowded  pollen-sacs;  the 
whole  flower  is  from  30  to  40  cm.  long. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  of  the  remaining  genera  of  Cycadeae  resemble 
fir-cones  externally.     The  comparatively  slender  floral  axis  rises  as  a  rachis  on  a 


short  naked  |>cdanclc,  and  on  this  are  sealed  ihe  numerous  st^min^  or  carpcllary 
leaves  (Fig.  315).  Tlic  axis  terminates  with  a  naked  apex  vhich  undergoes  no 
further  development  (Fig.  315  D).  The  stamens  are,  indeed,  but  small  in  comparison 
to  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  same  plant,  but  arc,  nevertheless,  the  largest  which 
occur  anywhere  among  Phanerogams.  In  Macrozamia,  as  in  Cvcas,  ihey  are  from 
6  to  8  cm,  long,  and  as  much  as  3  cm.  broad ;  they  spring,  with  rather  a  narrow 
base,  from  the  floral  axis,  and  expand  into  a  kind  of  lamina,  terminating  in  an 
apiculus  (Macrozamia)  or 'in  two  cur\'ed  points  (Ceratozamia).  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  stamen  is  thinner  and  stalk-like  and  bears  a  peltate  expansion  (Zamia).  Tliey 
arc  also  distinguished  from  the  stamens  of  most  other  flowering  plants  by  their 
persistence,  becoming  lignified  and  often  very  hard.  The  numerous  f»ollen-sacs  on 
the  under  side  of  the  stamens  arc  usually  collected  into  small  groups  numbering 
from  two  to  five,  like  the  sori  of  Ferns,  these  again  forming  larger  groups  on 
the  right  and  left  side  of  the  leaf.  The  polien-sacs  are  globular  or  ellipsoidal, 
usually  about  i  mm.  in  size,  and  are  attached  with  a  narrow  base  to  the  under 
sido  of  the  stamen ;  Karsten  stales  that  in  Zamia  spiralis  they  are  even  stalked. 
They  dehisce  longitudinally,  and  arc  in  all  respects  much  more  like  the  sporangia 
of  Ferns  than  the  pollen-sacs  of  otlier  Phanerogams,  from  which  they  also  differ 
in  the  firmness  and  hardness  of  their  wall.  The  mode  of  development  of  the 
pollen-sacs  and  pollen-grains  of  Cycadeae  was  till  lately  unknown ;  it  has  only 
quite  recendy  been  obsened  by  Juranyi  in  Ccralozamia  longifolia.  The  pollen- 
sacs  are  formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stamens  in  the  form  of  small  papillse, 
probably  consisting  from  the  first  of  several  cells  over  which  the  epidermis  of 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  continuous.  The  inner  tissue  is  next  differentiated 
(as  in  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodiaceae,  Equisetaceae,  and  Ophioglossaceae)  into  an 
outer  layer  of  smaller  cells  enclosing  a  larger-celled  tissue;  since  the  cells  of  the 
latter  continue  to  grow  and  diWde  in  all  direcrions,  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen 
arc  finally  isolated,  but  densely  crowded  together,  as  in  Dicotyledons.  The  mode 
of  division  of  the  mother-cells  is  nevertheless  more  like  that  of  Monocotyledons  in 
this  respect,  that  ihcy  first  of  all  split  up  successively  into  two  daughler-cells,  each 
of  which  again  imdergoes  bipartition.  The  first  division-wall  is  formed,  as  in  Dico- 
tyledons, by  the  slow  growth  of  an  annular  ridge  of  cellulose,  formed  in  the  depres- 
sion produced  by  the  previous  constriction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell ; 
but  in  each  of  the  two  daughter-cells  the  second  partition  appears  to  be  formed 
simultaneously,  as  in  Monocotyledons.  The  four  young  pollen-cells  are  now  freed 
by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  cell-wall  which  surrounds  and  sei>aratcs  them.  The 
pollen-grains,  when  free  from  their  mother-cells,  are  unicellular  and  spherical;  but, 
during  their  further  growth,  the  contents,  enclosed  by  an  extine  and  inthie,  divide 
into  two  cells,  a  smaller  and  a  larger  one,  each  possessing  a  nucleus.  The  smaller 
of  these  two  cells,  lying  on  one  side  against  the  inline  of  the  pollen-grain,  becomes 
arched  on  the  opposite  side,  and  projects  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  into  the  larger 
one.  This  smaller  cell  now  again  undergoes  a  transverse  division  parallel  to  the 
first,  and  this  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  second;  a  two-  or  tliree-celled  body  is 
thus  formed,  attached  on  one  side  to  the  inline,  and  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  larger  cell,  as  in  Abieiincx,  from  which,  however,  Ceratozamia  differs  in 
tlic  fact  lliat,  as  in  Cupressincae,  tlie  large  cell,  formed  by  the  first  division  of  the 
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pollen-grain,  developes  into  the  poUen-tube,  the  mass  of  small  cells  remaining 
inactive  in  the  pollen-grain.  In  Cycas  J^um/>/tu\  Enccphalartos,  and  Zamia,  the 
pollen-grain  also  splits  up,  according  to  De  Bary,  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  cell, 
the  latter  also  in  this  case  again  dividing  once,  and  the  larger  cell  developing  into  the 
pollen-lube.  The  spot  where  the  inline  which  developes  into  the  pollen-tube  breaks 
through  the  extine,  lies  exactly  opposite  the  mass  of  small  cells  (the  secondary 
cells  of  the  pollen-grain) ;  the  exiine  is  in  this  place  thinner,  and  in  the  dry. 
pollen-grain  deeply  folded  in,  so  that  the  transverse  section  of  ihe  dry  pollen-grain 
is  kidney-shaped.  During  the  absorption  of  water  however  which  precedes  the 
formation  of  the  poUen-iube,  the  pollen-grain   again  assumes  a  spherical  form. 

The  carpcUary  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  or  in  apparent  verticils,  closely 
crowded  on  the  axis  of  the  female  flower.  Those  of  Cycas  have  already  been 
described ;  in  Zamia,  Enccphalartos,  Rtacrozamia.  and  Ceratozamia,  the  carpels 
are  much  smaller,  and  each  bears  only  two  ovules,  attached  right  and  left  to  a 
peltate  expansion  which  terminates  a  slender  pedicel  (Fig.  315).  The  omlc  is 
always  orthotropous,  and  consists  of  a  large  nucleus  and  a  thick  integument  the 
inner  layer  of  which  (in  contrast  to  tlial  of  other  Phanerogams)  is  penetrated  by 
a  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  micropyle  is  a  slender  tul^c,  formed  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  contracted  margin  of  the  integument  beyond  the  summit 
of  the  nucleus.  According  to  De  Bary's  recent  researches  a  second  inner  inte- 
gument appears  lo  exist  in  the  case  of  Cycas  rrtfolu/a.  But  little  is  known  about 
the  formation  of  the  embryo-sac,  or  of  the  endosperm,  which  is  strongly  developed 
long  before  fertilisation,  or  of  the  large  central  cells,  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
(in  Cycas  from  3  lo  4  mm.  long),  or  finally  of  the  long  suspensors.  The  main 
point  is  that  in  all  these  respects  Cycadege  agree  essentially  with  Conifer®.  The 
central  cells  are  formed  in  large  numbers  in  the  same  endosperm,  but  not  until  the 
ovule  has  already  attained  a  considerable  size.  The  suspensors,  each  of  which 
gives  rise  to  several  rudimentary  embryos,  but  only  one  of  which  developes  into 
a  j)erfect  embr}'0,  may  siill  be  detected  in  the  ripe  seed  as  a  ball  of  long  threads, 
Ihe  central  cells  themselves  being  also  discernible  even  in  the  ripe  seed. 

In  consequence  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  carpels,  the  ovules  are  covered  and 
concealed  before  and  after  fertilisation,  except  in  Cycas ;  at  the  period  of  pollination, 
which  is  apparently  brought  about  by  insects,  the  carpels  separate  from  one  another, 
and  the  micropyle  excretes  a  fluid  to  which  the  pollen-grains  adhere.  The  outer 
layer  of  the  testa  is  usually  fleshy,  the  inner  one  hard,  and  the  seed  therefore 
resembles  a  plum,  with  its  surface  often  brightly  coloured. 
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B.     CONIFER/E\ 


Gfrminati'W.     The  endosperm  surrounds  the  embryo  in  the  form  of  a  thick- 
wailcd  sac  open  at  the  radicular  end ;  the  cmbn'o  lies  straight  in  the  central  cavity  of 


Pkl  jM.— /■imni  PinMt:  /lnniitrt>i1ln«]*MlUmthrou|;hthe  middle  of  thetced.  jrtbei 
of  VeniiiaaiiuK,  cnicntance  of  tli«  root ;    ///  camplMkin  of  i^cnnlAittton,  kftcr  the  lOMla 
tiy  ti  loo  mall  «  dl5Uiic«  bcl»«  ihi:  turfMc,  and  «u  tbervforc  ratml  up  by  *)"  cntylwtou  «1iai  die  naa  tia 
^  thftww  iKc  tupdmtl  t«t«  r,    B  tlie  cn'ttHpunn  r,   rwc  half  of  th«  tota  luitbif  been  nuuiTcd.  C  loafinidinal  MCboM 
o<  the  tfwkMiicnB  and  cn>lvr>,   D  lratu*cnc  tcKlbM  at  tite  conmciaceiacBt  of  Rcnntaatlaa  j  ^  Ihc  cMyledosK  w  Ulc 
ptlnary  root,  m  the  cnibryoMc  pmhi.'d  out  liy  it  traptared  io  M.  A*-  bj^xatytcdcawTy  ponlOB  of  tbe  axis,  •'■coaadflfy 
*        raota,  r  Kd  Nkemtiraiic'  within  (he  banl  tota. 

the  endosperm ;  its  axis  is  continuous  behind  with  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root, 
and  bears  at  its  anterior  end  a  whorl  of  t\^*o  or  more  colyledonary  leaves,  between 


*  For  the  staicturc  of  the  flowers,  sec  R.  Drown,  On  the  Phtrality  and  Dcvclopmcnl  of  the 
Embryos  in  ihc  Seeds  of  Coijifcr.r  :  Misc.  Uof.  Works,  Ixmdon,  1866,  vol.  I,  pp.  56;  -.syfi. — H.  voa 
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which  it  terminates  in  a  roundisti  apex  (Fig.  316  /).  The  Taxinese  and  most 
Cuprcssinese  and  Araucarieae  have  two  opposite  cotyledons,  althoug^h  in  some 
Cuprcssineae  there  are  from  ihrce  to  nine,  and  in  some  Araucarieae  whorls  of  four 
cotyledons  ;  while  among  the  Abielineae  there  are  rarely  so  few  as  two,  more  often 
four  or  even  as  many  as  fifteen.  To  refer  this  larger  number  of  cotyledons  to  the 
divisfon  of  two  opposite  ones,  as  Duchartre  proposes,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  other 
processes  of  leaf-formation  in  these  plants,  especially  to  the  common  occurrence  of 
whorls  consisting  of  several  leaves  on  the  growing  axis  of  seedlings. 

When  placed  in  damp  soil  the  endosperm  swells  up,  bursts  the  testa  at  the 
radicular  end  pf  the  embryo,  which  is  then  pushed  out  by  tlie  elongation  of  the  axis, 
and  grows  into  a  strong  descending  tap-root,  from  which  lateral  roots  proceed,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  r:ipidly  in  acropetal  succession,  and  subsequently  branching. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  root-system  of  Conifers,  which  is  frequently 
strongly  developed  and  persistent.  After  the  emergence  of  the  root,  the  coty- 
ledons elongate  in  their  turn,  push  out  their  bases  from  the  seed  and  the  end  of 
the  axis  that  lies  between  them  ;  but  they  themselves  remain  in  the  endosperm  until 
it  has  been  absorbed.  In  Arauearia  brasilicnsis  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of 
the  axis  remains  short,  and  the  cotyledons  remain  contained  in  the  seed ;  in  most 
Conifers,  on  the  contrary,  this  portion  becomes  greatly  elongated,  making  a  sharp 
bend  in  an  upward  direction,  pierces  the  soil,  and  draws  the  cotyledons  with  it. 
As  soon  as  these  are  exposed  to  light,  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  straightens 
itself,  the  whorl  of  cotyledons  expand,  amJ,  having  become  green  while  still 
underground,  act  as  the  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  seedling,  the  apex  of  its  axis  having 
in  the  meantime  formed  a  bud  with  new  leaves  (Fig,  316). 

Moiie  of  Grmvih  and  ExUrnal  Differ eniiatvm.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  stem 
of  the  seedling  grows  more  rapiilly,  thoxigh  frequently  interrupted,  than  the  lateral 
shoots  which  arise  suliscquenily.  The  primary  stem  is  thus  a  direct  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  embryo ;  it  never  ends  in  a  flower,  but  grows  indefinitely  at  the 
summit^  becoming  thickened  to  a  corresponding  extent  by  the  activity  of  a  cambium- 
ring,  and  thus  becomes  a  slender  cone  attaining  a  height  of  100,  200,  or  even 
more  feet',  and  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  2  or  3  or  as  much  as  20  feet  On  this 
highly-developed   primary  axis  the  lateral  axes  of  the  Iiri>t  order  are   produced ; 


Mohl,  Vennischt.  Schrifl.  pp.  15  and  49. — Schacht  Lchrb.  der  Anal.  u.  Phys.  vol.  II.  p.  433. — Eichlar 
in  Flora  1863,  p.  530  [and  Nal.  Hist.  Rev.  |fi64,  pp.  370-290;  Flora  1873.  and  Trans.  Bol.  See* 
Edin.  187,1.  pp. 5.^5 -541. — Dickson,  Trans.  Bot.Soc.Edin.VL  p.  420;  New  Phil,  Journ,  1861.  pp.  198, 
igg. — J.  n.  Hooker,  On  the  Ovary  of  Siphonodon  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XXJI,  pp.  137, 138. — Caspary 
in  Ann.  de»  Sci.  Nat.  4lh  series,  vol.  XIV,  p.  aoo.  and  Flora  iSfij.  p.  377. — Brongniart,  Rull.  Rot.  Soc, 
France  XVIII,  p,  141. — Van  Tieghem,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  ^rits.  vol.  X.]  For  the  fertilisation, 
Hofincistcr  in  Vcrgl.  Untcrs.  1651  [On  the  Germination.  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Uighcr  Cryptogams,  Ray  Soc.,  pp- 40O-433]* — Strasburgcr,  Die  Befruchtung  der  Coniferen,  Jcnn 
1869.  For  the  pollen,  Schacht  in  Jahr.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  vol  II,  p.  142. — Strashurgcr,  Uel>cr  die  BcstHu- 
bang  dcr  Gymnospemicn,  Jcnaischc  Zeilschr.  vol.  VI,  Also  in  addition:  [Zuccarini,  Morphology  of 
ihcConiferx.  Ray  Soc.  Rep.  and  Pap.  on  Bot.  1845.] — Pfitzer.  Uebcr  den  Embryo  derConifcrcn.Neider- 
rhein.  Gcs.  fur  Nalur.  n.  Heilk.  Aug,  ;,  1871. — Reinke.  Uebcr  das  Spilzenwachsthum  dtr  Gymnospcrm- 
Wajzcln,  Gottinger  Nachr.  1871,  p.  530. — [Strasburgcr,  Die  Coniferen  u.  die  Gnclacccn  ;  cine  mor- 
[hott^ischc  Siudie,  Jena  187J.— Eichler,  Sind  die  Coniferen  gymnospetm  odcr  nicht  ?  Flora  1873,] 
•  [The  trunk  of  i'^woiVi  (WW//j»^/onirt)^*^nB/«i  nf  California  attains  Ihchciyhl  uf  400  feet. — Ed.] 
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often  periodically  in  terminal  rosettes  (pseudo- whorls)  or  distributed  irregularly 
and  branching  again  in  the  same  manner.  Each  primary  axis  usually  grows  more 
vigorously  ihan  its  secondar)'  axes ;  and  hence  the  collective  form  of  the  system  of 
branching,  as  long  as  the  primary  axis  continues  to  grow  Wgorously,  is  that  of  a 
panicle  of  conical  or  pyramidal  form.  While  in  Cycadeae  the  branching  is  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  the  peculiar  form  and  beauty  of  Conifers  depends  chiefly  on  the 
branching,  the  more  so  as  the  leaves  arc  almost  alwa>'s  small  and  inconspicuous, 
serving  only,  as  far  as  the  outward  appearance  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  as  a  cloth- 
ing to  the  system  of  branching.  The  branching  is  always  axillary ;  but  Conifers 
differ  from  Angiosperms  in  not  producing  buds  in  nearly  all  the  leaf-axils ;  in 
Araucaria  and  some  species  of  Taxus,  Abies,  and  other  genera,  it  is  chiefly  or 
exclusively  the  youngest  leaf-axils  of  a  year's  growth  which  produce  branches,  and 
these  grow  vigorously.  \n  Junipertts  rrjmm/m/j-,  indeed,  buds  occur  in  most  of  the 
leaf-axils,  but  only  a  few  develope.  In  Pinus  sylvestris  and  its  alUes  shoots  are  formed 
only  in  the  axils  of  the  scale-like  lower  leaves  which  are  borne  exclusively  by  the 
primary  stem  and  the  permanent  woody  branches,  remaining  however  very  short, 
and  producing  two,  three,  or  more  acicular  foliage-leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  no 
lateral  shoots  are  produced.  In  Larix,  Cedrus,  and  Salisburia,  buds  are  formed  in 
the  axils  of  a  considerable  number — but  not  nearly  all — of  the  foliage-leaves,  a  few 
growing  rapidly,  and  serving  for  the  development  of  the  primary  branch,  while  others 
remain  very  short,  and  form  annually  a  new  rosette  of  leaves  without  lateral  buds.  In 
Thuja  and  Cupressus  also,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  copious  branching,  the 
number  of  small  leaves  is  still  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  axillary  slioots. 
Many  Conifers  exhibit  a  very  regular  arrangement  of  those  branches  of  different 
orders  which  arrive  at  their  full  development,  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  tree  being 
at  the  same  tinie  increased  by  their  difference  in  size.  The  branches  of  the  first 
order  on  the  upright  primary  stem  are  frequently  formed  in  pseudo-whorls  of  several 
members  at  the  conclusion  of  each  period  of  vegetation,  t*he  same  process  being 
frequently  repeated  on  the  branches  themselves  {e.g,  Pimis  syhcsfris,  Araucaria 
//rasi/unsiSj  and  especially  PhyUocJadux  irichomanoidfs^  and  many  others) ;  more 
commonly  a  tendency  to  bilateral  ramiflcation  appears  on  the  horizontal  branches 
of  the  first  order  (as  in  Abies  ftee/inata) ;  and  not  unfrequendy  besides  these  strong 
branches  from  which  the  framework  of  the  tree  is  constructed,  smaller  ones  are 
also  formed  between  them  {e.g.  in  Abies  exceha).  In  many  cases  the  arrangement 
and  growth  of  the  branches  are  more  irregular ;  the  greatest  deviation  from  this 
type  being  shown  in  the  Cupressine?e,  especially  Cupressus.  Thuja,  and  Libocedrus, 
in  which  the  tendency  to  bilateral  ramification*  is  seen  even  on  the  primary  stem, 
which  is  more  perfectly  developed  on  the  lateral  shoots.  Branch-systems  of  three  or 
four  orders  of  shoots  are  developed  in  one  plane  in  such  a  manner  that  a  system 
of  this  kind  assumes  a  definite  contour  and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  pinnate 
leaf.  In  Taxodium  the  foliage-leaves  are  formed  in  two  rows  on  slender  branches 
a  few  inches  in  lengUi ;  in  T,  distichum  these  fall  off  in  the  autunm  together  with 
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*  In  many  species  oUo  of  Abiet  and  Pinus  there  15  an  evident  tendency  to  bilatenU  development 
in  the  horizontal  lateral  fihoots,  the  spirally  mrranged  leaves  indioing  over  to  ibe  right  and  left,  and 
ihiu  forming  two  comb-Ukc  rows. 
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Their  le.ives,  thus  presentingr  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  pinnate  leaves.  Finally 
Phylloclatlus  produces  on  all  its  verlicillate  shoots  only  small  colourless  scale-like 
leaves,  from  the  axils  oP  which,  but  beneath  the  terminal  bud,  whorls  of  shoots  spring 
with'  limited  power  of  growth,  developing  their  bilateral  sitle-shoots  in  the  form  of 
flat  lobed  foliage-leaves.  These  remarks,  incomplete  as  they  are,  may  suffice  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  phenomena  of  the  branching,  which  are 
moreover  easily  observed. 

The  Leaves  (with  the  exception  of  the  floral  leaves)  are  cither  all  foliage-leaves 
containing  chlorophyll,  as  in  Araucaria,  Juniperus,  Thuja,  &c. ;  or  all  colourless  or 
brownish  scales,  as  in  Phyllocladus,  where  the  foliage-leaves  are  replaced  by 
leafbkc  shoots;  or,  finally,  scales  and  foliage-leaves  are  very  frequently  formed  at 
the  same  time,  and  even  on  the  same  shoots  (as  in  Abies),  where  the  scales  only 
serve  tlie  purpose  of  protecting  the  buds ;  or  the  two  forms  are  distributed  on 
different  axes,  as  in  the  true  pines  (Pinus)  the  permanent  woody  shoots  of  M-hich 
produce  only  membranous  scales,  the  axils  of  which  developc  sterile  foliage-shoots 
which  afterwards  die  off.  The  foliage-leaves  of  Conifers  arc  mostly  small,  of  simple 
structure,  and  scarcely  ever  compound ;  they  are  smallest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
numerous  in  the  Cupressinese,  where  they  form  a  dense  covering  lo  the  axes  of 
the  branchlcts  (as  Thuja,  Cupressus,  &c.) ;  in  most  of  the  Abietinex  (as  Taxus  and 
Junipcrus)  they  are  larger,  more  sharply  separated  from  the  axis,  narrow  and  com- 
paratively thick,  usually  angular  and  prismatic  (acicular) ;  intermediate  forms  between 
these  acicular  leaves  and  the  broad  expanded  leaves  of  Ttiuja  occur  in  Araucan'a 
excelsa,  &c.  ^  In  Podocarpus  and  Dammara  the  leaves  arc  flat  and  broader,  and  in 
Salisburia  they  are  stalked  and  even  two-lobed,  with  a  deeply  emarginate  apex  as 
if  from  dichotomous  division.  Not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  Cuprcssincae, 
the  foliage-leaves  of  the  elongated  primary  axis  are  different  in  form  from  those 
higher  up  the  same  axis  and  from  those  on  the  lateral  shoots;  in  Thuja, /ww/^^rwr 
virgmtana^  Cupressus,  &c.,  the  former  are  acicular,  patent,  and  of  considerable  size, 
the  latter  very  small  and  closely  adpressed  to  the  axis ;  the  youthful  foliage  some- 
times recurs  on  isolated  branches  of  adult  plants.  The  axis  of  the  shoot  within 
the  bud  is  so  den&ely  covered  with  the  bases  of  leaves  that  no  free  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  axis  is  visible  between  them.  When  the  axis  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable length  on  the  unfolding  of  the  bud,  the  bases  of  the  leaves  -generally  grow 
at  Llie  sara'e  time  in  length  and  breadth,  so  that  they  entirely  cover  the  surface  of 
the  enlarged  shoot  also,  clothing  it  with  a  green  cortex,  in  which  the  pans  belonging 
to  the  separate  leaves  can  be  distinctly  recognised.  This  is  especially  clear  in 
Araucaria  and  many  spectes  of  Pinus,  but  is  very  common  also  in  other  genera  ; 
in  Thuja.  Cupressus,  Libocedrus,  &c.,  the  axis  of  the  shoot  is  also  completely 
covered  with  these  leaf-cushions ;  but  the  free  parts  of  the  leaves  are  very  small 
and  often  project  only  as  short  points  or  projections.  The  phyllotaxis  is  spiral 
in  the  Abietineae,  Taxineae,  Araucarieae.  Podocarpus,  &c.;  the  Cupressinex  bear 
whorls  which,  above  the  cotyledons,  contain  generally  from  three  to  five  leaves,  but 
usually  fewer  at  a  greater  height  on  the  primary  axis.  The  secondary  axes  usually 
begin  at  once  with  decussate  j>airs,  which,  in  bilateral  shoots,  are  alternately  larger 
and  smaller  (as  in  Callilris  and  Libocedrus) ;  in  Juniperus  and  Frenela  the  whorls 
on  the  secondary  axes  also  ccmsist  of  from  three  to  fivr  leaves,  and  are  alternate ;  the 
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paire  of  leaves  of  Dammara  stanJ  at  an  acute  angle  Lo  one  anoihor.     The  foliage 
leaves  of  most  Conifers  are  very  persistent^  and  may  live  for  several  years,  their  leaf- 
cushions  keeping;  pace  in  growth  for  a  long  time  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  asrfs; 
in  Larix  and  Salisburia  the  leaves  alone  are  deciduous  in  autumn,  in  TaxoA'am 
dhiichum  the  axes  that  bear  ihcm  are  also  deciduous. 

The  Flmvers  of  Coniferae  are  always  diclinous ;  either  monoecious,  as  in  the 
Abiotineae  and  Thuja,  or  dicecious,  as  in  T.ixus,  Sulisbiuia,  and_/jw///»r/-«j  communis  ; 
the  male  are  usually  much  more  numerous  than  tlie  female  flowers.  They  are  never 
terminal  on  the  primary  stem,  differing  in  this  respect  from  tliosc  of  Cycadeae ;  even 
the  larger  woody  branches  bear  only  rarely,  as  in  Abies  exc^ha,  terminal  (in  llxis 
case  only  female)  flowers.  Usually  the  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  apex  of  small 
foliage-shoots  of  the  last  order,  or  in  the  leaf-axils  of  the  stronger  foliagc-shoois. 
In  Thuja,  for  instance,  male  and  female  flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  small  short 


</  whkll  am  placed  tiM  •jivAk*  tJt ;  a  a  nxalc  Oowcf ;  C  pan  of  oac  nucnUM.  m  the  poOcii'UCi ;  D  lon^lwltui  •eotfcm  o( 
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green  shoots  of  the  bilateral  system  of  branches ;  in  Taxus  and  Juniperus,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves  of  larger  shoots  ;  in  Abit-s  pectinata  they  are 
found  on  the  imder  side  of  shoots  of  a  lijgher  order  at  the  summit  of  older  trees, 
both  kinds  in  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves,  the  female  flowers  singly,  the  male  in 
larger  numbers.  The  flowers  of  Pinus  sylvesiris  and  allied  species  appear  in  the 
place  of  the  undeveloped  branches  (tufis  of  leaves)  which  stand  in  the  axils  of  the 
scales  of  growing  woody  shoots,  the  males  usually  in  groups  forming  an  inflores- 
cence the  primary  axis  of  which  is  the  mother-shoot,  the  female  flowers  generally 
more  scattered.  In  Salisburia  the  flowers  ajjpcar  exclusively  on  the  short  lateral 
branches  which  annually  form  new  rosettes  of  leaves,  and  they  are  situated  in  the 
axils  of  the  foliage -leaves  or  of  the  inner  bud-scales  (Fig,  317,  A  and  B). 

The  part  of  the  floral  axis  immediately  lx;neaih  the  organs  of  reproduction  is 
densely  covered  wiih  scales  or  foliage-leaves  in  the  female  plant  of  Taxus,  Juniperus, 
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&c.  (Figs.  318,  319);  but  is  developed  as  a  naked  slalk  in  the  Abietinens,  Salis- 
buria,  Ae  male  plant  of  Taxus,  Podocarpus.  &c.  (Fig.  317  -<4,  i?).  The  flowers 
of  Conifers  resemble  those  of  Cycadeae  in  ihe  peculiarity  that  the  axis  elongates 
even  at  llic  part  that  protkices  the  organs  of  rcproduciion ;  if  these  are  numerous,  the 
whole  flower  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long  cone,  resembling  externally  a  catkin ; 
and  tliia  tenn  is  indeed  given  to  it  in  the  superficial  language  of  many  systcmatists, 
although  the  catkin  of  Dicotyledons  is  an  inflorescence,  the  pseudo-catkin  of  Conifers 
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a  single  flower.  In  Angiosperms  the  flowering  shoot  usually  undergoes  a  very 
peculiar  development  at  its  summit,  the  portion  of  the  axis  ^vhich  bears  the  flower 
(the  receptacle)  remaining  very  short  and  broad,  and  the  floral  leaves  and  organs 
of  rcproducdon  being  formed  in  positions  which  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the 
foliage-leaves;  in  Coniferx  the  distinction  between  a  floral  and  a  foliage-shoot  is 
much  less,  and  this  is  especially  conspicuous  in  llie  arrangement  of  the  leaves ; 
if  those  of  the  foliage-branches  are  arranged  spirally,  so  also  are  usually  those  of 
the  flowers,  as,  r.^^.,  in  ihe  AbieLinca;;  if,  on  iht:  c<nilrary,  as  in  the  CuprcssineoB, 
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ihey  occur  in  alicraating  whorls»  the  slaminal  and  carpellar)'  leaves  are  arranged  iu 
the  same  way.  In  Jun'tpfrtts  communis  even  the  ovules,  here  ihe  representaiives  of 
whole  leaves,  are  arranged  in  alternating  whorls.  But,  occasionally,  as  in  Taxus, 
greater  differences  are  to  l>e  observed  in  the  phyllolaxis  of  the  flowering  sboot  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  foliage-shoots. 

The  Mali  Flmcers  always  consist  of  a  distinctly  elongated  axis  provided  with 
slaminal  leaves,  and  ending  above  in  a  naked  apex  (Fig.  319  A).  The  stamens  are 
mostly  more  delicate  and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  foliage-leaves,  and  are  usually 
divided  into  a  slender  pedicel  and  a  peltate  lamina  bearing  the  pollen-sacs  on  its 
under  side,  as  in  Taxus,  the  Cupressineae.  and  Abietincae  (Fig.  318^,  319  yi.i?, 
320  A)^  The  flat  expansion  at  the  end  of  the  pedicel  may,  however,  be  entirely 
absent,  as  in  Salisburia  (Fig.  317  C).  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  knob  on  which 
the  pollen-sacs  hang.  Thai  the  pans  which  bear  the  pollen-sacs  in  Coniferae  are 
beyond  doubt  metamorphosed  leaves,  is  evident  not  only  from  their  form,  but  still 
more  from  their  arrangement,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of.     If  the  staminal 
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leaves  of  the  Cycadcse  show  a  resemblance  in  more  than  habit  to  the  sporangiferous 
leaves  of  Ferns»  those  of  Conifers;  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  parts  that 
bear  the  sporangia  of  EquiseLacew ;  and  not  unfrequenlly,  as  in  Taxus,  Juniperus, 
Ac,  the  resemblance  of  the  male  flowers  to  the  inflorescence  of  Equiselura  is  as 
striking  in  external  appearance  as  in  the  actual  agreement  between  them  from  a 
morphological  point  of  view.  The  poUen-sacs,  of  the  structure  and  development 
of  which  but  little  is  at  present  knowm,  usually  hang,  with  a  narrow  base,  on  the 
under  side  of  their  support,  and  do  not  cohere  in  their  growth ;  their  number  is 
usually  much  smaller  than  in  Cycadeae,  but  much  more  variable  than  in  Angio- 
sperms ;  in  the  yew  the  peltate  part  of  the  staminal  leaf  bears  from  three  to  eight, 
in  the  juniper  and  most  Cupressineae  three  roundish  pollen-sacs  (Figs.  318,  319). 
Those  of  Pinus,  Abies,  and  iheir  allies  lie  in  pairs  parallel  or  placed  obliquely  to 
one  another,  right  and  left  of  the  pedicel,  which  here  resembles  the  connective  of 
Angiosperms ;  in  Araucaria  and  Dammara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  sausage- 
sliaped  pollen-sacs  hang  in  larger  numbers  free  beneath  the  peltate  limb.     The 
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irall  of  the  pollcn-sacs  is  usually  delicate,  and  finally  dehisces  longitudinally  to 
alkiw  ibe  escape  of  Ihe  pollen-grains,  which  are  produced  in  extraordinarily  large 
numbers,  since  they  have  usually  lo  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  female  orgatis 
of  the  same  or  of  another  tree.  The  pollen-grains  which  happen  to  fall  on  the 
opening  of  the  micropyle  of  the  ovules  are  retained  by  an  exuding  drop  of  fluid, 
which  about  this  time  fills  the  canal  of  the  mycropyle,  but  afterwards  dries  up, 
and  thus  draws  the  captured  pollen-grains  lo  the  nucleus,  where  ihey  immediately 
emit  their  pollen-tubes  into  its  spongy  tissue.  In  the  Cupressincas,  Taxineae,  and 
Podocarpex  this  contrivance  is  sufficient,  since  the  mycropyles  project  outwardly; 
in  the  Abietinex*,  where  they  are  more  concealed  among  the  scales  and  bracts, 
these  themselves  form,  at  the  time  of  pollination,  canals  and  channels  for  this 
purpose,  through  which  the  pollen -grains  arrive  at  the  micropyles  filled  with  fluid 
{c/.  Strasburger,  /.  r.).  The  large  number  and  lightness  of  the  pollen-grains  enables 
them  lo  be  carried  great  distances  by  the  wind ;  in  the  true  pines  and  the  Podo- 
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carpea;  their  capacity  for  transport  is  increased  by  the  vesicular  hollow  protrusions 
of  the  cxiine,  as  represented  in  Fig.  331,  IV,  V^  bL 

The  Afodt  of  ceU'divisitm  in  ihe  interior  of  ihe  pollen-grain  of  Coniferae,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  still  but  imperfectly  known ;  especially 
now  that  we  know  more,  through  Millardel's  researches,  of  the  male  prothallium  of 
Selaginella  and"  Isofetes,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  fresh  observations  should 
enable  us  to  compare  with  them  the  corresponding  structures  in  Coniferw.  Schacht 
asserts  that  in  Taxus,  Thuja,  and  Cupressus,  only  one  division-wall  (Fig.  321  >4) 
arises  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the  pollen-grain;  one  of  the  daughter- 
cells  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  and  the  Jarger  of  the  two  devclopes  into  the 
pollen-tube.  In  Larix,  Pinus,  Abies,  and  Podocarpus.  two  daughter-cells  of  very 
different  size  are  also  first  of  all  formed.  But  the  septum  between  them  arches 
into  the  cavity  of  the  larger  one,  and  the  protuberance  (the  papilla  of  the  smaller 
cell )  is  cut  off  by  a  partition ;  a  third  cell  is  thus  formed  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the 
larger  of  the  two  primary  cells,  grows  at  its  apex,  and  again  divides.  A  ihree-  or 
four-celled  Iwdy  (or  row  of  cells)  is  thus  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pollen-grain. 
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and  is  attached  to  ihe  wall  of  the  grain  by  a  very  small  basal  oeW ;  the  api 
cell  (Fig.  320  B^j')  finally  enlarges  and  dcvelopes  into  the  pollen-tube.  The  basal 
cells  of  this  row  appear,  after  they  liave  lost  their  contents  (in  Pinus  and  Abies), 
like  narrow  slits  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  pollen-grain,  a  phenomenon  which  requires 
further  explanation  (see  Fig.  320,  i?,  y,  and  321  IV,  e).  A  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  pollen-grain  of  Conifers  from  that  of  Angiosperms  lies  in  the  rupture 
and  final  stripping  off  of  the  cuiiculariscd  cxtine  by  the  swelling  of  its  inline  (Fig. 
321,  /,//.///).  Even  in  this  apparently  insignificant  fact  a  resemblance  is  again 
seen  to  the  microspores  of  Cryptogams,  and  especially  to  those  of  Marsileacese,  in 
which  the  swelling  endospore  protrudes  from  the  exospore. 

The  structure  of  the  Fcmalt  Flotvers  is  very  different  in  tlie  different  sections  of 
Coniferx,  and  in  some  cases  the  homology  of  the  separate  parts  is  still  doubtful. 
The  position  of  the  ovules,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  advanced  stages  of  develo|>- 
meiit,  is,  in  particular,  very  variable,  and  with  this  is  again  connected  the  fact  that 
different  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  part  which  sliould  l>e  called  the 
carpel.  The  following  description  of  these  structures,  a  full  discussion  of  which 
is  not  permitted  by  our  limited  space,  is  drawn  immediately  from  the  observation 
of  adN-anccd  stages  of  development ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  direct  obser- 
vations of  the  most  rudimentary  stage  will  cause  an  alteration  in  some  points. 

The  female  flowers  of  Ta.tus  spring  from  the  axils  of  fotiage-Ieaves  belonging 
to  elongated  woody  shoots.  They  have  the  form  of  short  branches  covered  with 
decussate  scale-like  bracts  (Fig.  318.  C,  D)\  the  axis  of  the  shoot  ends  in  an 
apparently  terminal  ovule,  the  nucleus  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  vegetative  cone  of  the  axis.  In  Salisburia  the  female  flowers  spring  from  the 
axils  of  foliage- leaves  belonging  to  short  lateral  branches  which  annually  produce 
new  rosettes  of  leaves  (Fig.  317  A);  the  single  flower  consists  of  a  stalklike 
elongated  axis  which  bears  immediately  beneath  its  apex  two  or  more  rarely  three 
lateral  ovules.  Neither  in  this  genus  nor  in  Taxus  are  there  any  fohar  structures 
close  to  the  ovules  which  either  from  their  position  or  from  any  other  circumstance 
can  be  regarded  as  carpels.  In  the  genus  Podocarpus  small  flowering  shoots  are 
developed,  springing  in  P.  chtmmis  (according  to  Braun)  from  the  axils  of  foliage- 
leaves,  in  P.  chilina  from  the  axils  of  ver)'  small  scale-leaves  at  the  end  of  elongated 
leafy  shoots;  they  consist  of  an  axial  structure  slender  and  stalk-like  below,  club- 
shaped  above,  and  bearing  three  pairs  of  very  small  decussate  scales.  The  floral 
axis  terminates  between  the  upper  pair;  the  ovules,  in  this  case  anatropous,  with 
their  micropyle  turned  downwards  and  towards  the  flora!  axis,  spring  from  die  axils 
of  this  pair;  one  ovule  however  is  usually  abortive,  and  the  flower  becomes  one- 
sccded.  In  Phyllocladus  the  lower  lateral  branchlets  of  the  leaf-like  flattened 
shoots  are  transformed  into  female  flowers  which  are  raised  upon  a  pedicel  and 
are  swollen  alx)ve  into  the  form  of  .a  dub,  the  large  ovules  standing  (according  to 
a  drawing  of  Decaisne's*),  in  the  axils  of  small  leaves.  In  these  two  genera  the 
small  scales  from  tlie  axils  of  which  the  ovules  spring  may  be  regarded  as  carpels,  if 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  these  organs. 


'  [See  Lc  Maout  and  Decaisnc's  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany,  edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
London  1873,  p.  747.] 
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The  ovules  ot /uNt'prrus  tomttmtn's  (Fig.  319,  C)  stand  in  whorls  of  threes 
beneath  the  naked  txtremity  of  the  floral  axis,  the  flower  springing  as  a  little 
shoot  from  the  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf,  and  its  axis  bearing  whorls  of  three  lea\'es. 
The  ovules  apparently  alternate  with  the  three  leaves  of  the  upper  whorl,  and 
hence  must,  from  their  position,  be  themselves  considered  as  metamorphosed 
leaves ;  these  leaves  of  ihe  upper  whorl  swell  after  fertilisation,  grow  together 
and  become  fleshy,  forming  ttie  pulp  of  the  juniper-berry  in  which  llie  ripe  seeds 
are  entirely  enclosed  ;  they  may  therefore  be  termed  carpels.  In  the  other  Cupres- 
sinece  the  flower  consists  of  decussate  whorls  of  two  or  three  leaves,  which  grow 
considerably  after  fertilisation  and  attain  a  considerable  size,  enveloping  the  seed 
and  forming  a  pericarp  which  may  therefore  correctly  be  said  to  be  formed  of 
carpels.  In  Sabina  the  pericai-p  is  flcsliy  and  berry-like,  as  in  Junipcrus;  in  d\e 
other  genera,  on  the  other  hand  (Thuja,  Cupressus,  Callitris  and  Taxodium), 
the  carpels  become  woody  and  assume  the  form  of  stalked  peltate  scales,  or  of 
valves  separating  from  one  another  longitudinally  (French) ;  these  are  closely 
approximate  during  the  development  of  the  seed,  but  afterwards  open  to  allow 
the  ripe  seeds  to  fall  out.  The  erect  ovules  of  Cupressinere  sometimes  appear 
to  stand  in  the  axils  of  the  carpels;   but   it   is   clear   in   other  cases   that   they 


Frc  -p^—Calhtrfi  ^ttaantvl^U  i  a  foiMjc  tower  (m4(nlficd) ;  tt4  two  ptin  of  drrtMnle  leavn  IcupcU)  tn 
the  ailU  of  vlin-h  »ir  «l>  >>iiulp«  (AV);  H  (rrtic^  litfigittxllnal  w<honnl  on  (i«<ik>  ihrnuith  lu  bnwtlm  tlboictct ; 
KK  the  nncleui  itlU  wllhuut  an  nubnpu-*ac  ;  ■  llie  tubular  clongklcid  inli^unicnl  «ilh  thr  oiKrvi^jrlc  m. 

Spring  from  the  carpels  themselves,  either  low  down  near  their  point  of  insertion 
or  at  a  greater  heiglit.  In  Sabina  and  CalUfn's  quadrivalvis  (Fig.  322)  only  two 
decussate  pairs  of  caj]>els  separate  like  a  star  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  in  Sabina 
the  ovules  stand  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  two  lower  carpels,  right  and  left  of 
their  median  line,  some  of  them  being  frequently  abortive.  In  Callitris  quadrt* 
valvis  a  pair  occurs  on  each  of  the  lower  carpels  and  a  pair  higher  np;  but  this 
position  can  only  be  explained  by  further  investigation  of  the  history  of  their 
development.  In  Thuja  and  Cupressus  there  are  three  or  four  decussate  pairs  of 
carpels,  in  Taxodium  a  still  larger  number;  in  Thuja  and  Taxodium  two  erect 
ovules  are  situated  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  central  pairs  of  carpels,  springing 
from  the  right  and  left  of  their  median  line;  in  Cupressus  there  are  a  considerable 
number  at  the  base  of  each  carpel.  In  Juniperus  drupaeea  and  Fremla  verrucosa 
the  fruits  (in  the  collection  at  WUrzburg)  consist  of  alternating  whorls  of  three 
carpels,  opening,  in  the  last  si)ecies,  after  the  seeds  become  ripe,  like  a  six-lobed 
capsule.  Each  carpel  is  swollen  on  its  inner  side  into  a  thick  placenta  ascending 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  bearing  numerous  winged  seeds  which  stand  in 
transverse  rows  of  threes ;  there  are  from  four  to  sue  of  these  rows  on  each  carpel, 
the  whole  inner  side  therefore  bearing  seeds  nearly  up  to  the  apex. 

0  g  a 


So  far  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  uf  the  flower  can  be  explained 
without  going  back  to  their  earliest  stage,  a  great  diversity  is  thus  shown  in  the 
I  wo  families  of  Taxinea*  and  Cupressincae ;  the  ovule  is  terminal  in  Tax  us,  lateral 
beneath  the  summit  of  the  axis  In  Salisburia,  carpellary  leaves  appearing  to  be 
entirely  absent  In  Podocarpus  and  Phyllocladus  they  are  indicated  indeed,  as  smaQ 
scales,  the  ovules  springing  from  their  axils ;  but  they  are  small  and  do  not  at  any 
time  consiiiuic  a  pericarp.     A  structure  of  this  kind,  in  the  form  of  a  berry  or  of  a 

c  hambered  woody  fniil,  is  indeed  formed 
after  fertilisation  in  the  Cuprcssinese,  tlie 
carpels  either  becoming  fleshy  and  growing 
together  (as  in  Juniperus  and  Sabina),  or 
becoming  woody  and  closing  in  laterally  by 
their  peltate  expansions  (as  in  Cupressus, 
Thuja,  and  Callitris),  or  presenting  the  ap- 
I>oarance  of  the  lobes  of  a  unilocular  capsule 
(c.^.  Frenela) ;  but  tlie  carpels  are  in  these 
cases  at  first  entirely  open.  In  Juniperus  com- 
munis tljc  ovules  form  a  whorl  alternating 
with  the  carpels ;  in  the  other  genera  they 
stand  in  pairs  or  in  larger  num!>ers  at  their 
base,  or  cover  the  whole  of  their  inner  side 
(as  Frenela). 

In  the  Abietineae  the  well-known  cones 
are  the  female  flowers  (or  rather  fruits),  The 
cone  is  a  metamorphosed  shoot,  its  axis 
bearing  a  number  of  crowded  woody  scales 
arranged  spirally,  the  ovules  arising  on  them 
rartly  singly,  usually  in  pairs,  occasionally  in 
larger  numbers.  In  the  Pinca;  (Abies,  Picea, 
Larix,  Cednis,  and  Pinus)  the  seminiferous 
scales  (Fig.  323,  A,  B,  s)  appear  as  axial 
structures  in  the  axils  of  bracts  [c)  which 
spring  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  ;  but  the 
examination  of  very  young  cones  of  Abi^s 
ptctinata  shows  that  the  seminiferous  scale 
itself  arises  as  a  protuberance  at  the  base  of 
the  bract  (r),  and  is  therefore  not  axillary. 
Wliilc  Uic  bract  afterwards  grows  very  little 
or  not  at  all,  ibis  protuberance  increases 
greatly,  and  produces  on  its  upper  surface  two  ovules  which  are  attached  to  it  by  one 
side  with  the  micropyle  towards  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  seminiferous  scale  of  these 
genera  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  greatly  developed  placenu  growing  out 
of  a  carpel  (Fig.  323  A,  B  r)  which  is  very  small  or  even  aborUve'.     According  to 
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>  Braun,  Cwpary.  antl  Eichler  consider  the  scminifcrous  icale  ia  Pimn  «ncl  Iahjc  lu  itself  a 
floweri  i.f.  as  a  short  axis  wbieU  has  coaltsccd  with  iU  two  car|jcls.  oud  statids  in  the  axil  of  the 
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this  view  the  svhule  cone  is  a  single  Hower  with  a  number  of  small  open  carpels 
(hilherio  considercti  as  bracts),  which  are  far  omsiripped  in  their  growth  by  their 
seminiferous  placentae  (the  scales).  In  the  other  Abiclineai  also,  the  female  flowers 
of  which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining",  it  may  be  concluded  from  the 
descriptions  that  the  cone  is  a  single  flower  with  numerous  seminiferous  scales 
arranged  spirally,  not  springing  from  the  axils  of  leave?,  but  growing  immediately 
out  of  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  themselves  leaves  and  of  a  carpellary 
naiiu'c.  Eictiier  {/.c.)  says,  in  reference  to  Dammara,  Cunninghamia,  Athrotaxis, 
and  Sequoia :—' The  scales  of  a  cone  are  in  these  genera  all  of  one  kind;  they 
consist  simply  of  open  carpels ;  and,  in  order  not  to  introduce  confusion  into  tlie 
definition  of  a  flower,  the  whole  of  what  is  found  on  the  axis,  in  other  words  the 
whole  cone,  must  be  considered  a  single  flower;  and  this  is  also  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  Araucarieae,  the  Cuprcssincae,  and  the  male  "catkins"  of  all  Coniferae*.' 
In  Araucaria  each  scale  (or  carpel)  bears  only  a  single  ovule,  which,  according  to 
Eichler,  is  so  enveloped  by  it  that  the  only  opening  left  is  that  of  the  micropyle 
which  faces  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  in  Cunninghamia  there  are  three  ovules,  in  Athro- 
taxis  from  three  to  five,  in  Sequoia  from  five  to  seven,  in  Sciadopiiys  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  on  one  scale,  and  their  micropyle  here  also  faces  the  axis  of  the 
cone.     In  Dammara  the  scale  bears,  according  to  Endlichcr*,  only  one  ovule  which, 


bract  (e  in  our  figHre).  Tn  that  case  the  cone  of  ihcse  genera,  in  contradistinction  to  thnt  of  the 
other  Conifcme  and  of  Cycadcx.  would  be  an  inllorcsccncc  (c/.  Taspary  in  Ann.  rtes  Sci.  Nat.  4th 
scries,  vol.  XIV,  p.  200.  and  Mora,  i86j,  p.  377);  but  this  view  I  have  already  contcslc*!  mme  in 
flctail  in  my  first  wlitioti.  p.  417.  It  is  impossil)lc  to  consider  the  seminiferous  scale  of  Pinus  am! 
Abies  itself  as  a  sinj^Ic  carpel.  In  oppobilion  also  to  the  mosl  recent  views  of  Mohl  (Hot. 
Zcitg.  1S71,  p.  a),  1  cannot  bnng  myself  to  consider  the  seminiferous  scale  of  ihe  true  AbietincT 
as  a  coherent  structure  formeil  of  two  leaves  uf  an  undeveloped  branch. 

'  Eichlcr  thinks  that  an  exception  must  l>c  n^.ide  in  favour  of  Podocarpus  ami  Ccphalntaxns. 

*  [VanTieghem  has  been  led  by  studying  the  distribution  of  the  bundles  in  the  diffexent  parU  of 
the  female  bud  of  Conifcrx  to  the  opinion— diffcrenl  from  thai  exprci-ied  by  Sachs — that  the  fcraalr 
flower  throughout  this  group  of  plants  is  in  every  case  constructed  aflcr  a  single  fundamental  type 
which  has  undergone  various  secondary  modifications.  He  has  given  in  a  note  to  his  French  trans- 
lation of  the  present  work  the  following  abstract  of  the  conclusions  which  are  worked  out  in  greater 
detail  in  hi*  paper  already  cited  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturclle*. 

Neither  ihe  axis  of  the  female  bud  nor  its  leaves  or  bracts  of  the  first  order  ever  bent  orules. 
It  is  always  upon  structures  arising  from  the  axils  of  these  bracts  that  the  ovulci  make  their  ap- 
pearance. This  establishes  a  fundamental  distinction  between  Cycadeac  and  Coniferx.  In  the 
former  group  it  is  always  the  leaves  of  the  female  bud  of  the  first  order  that  produce  the  ovulea 
directly.  While  therefore  we  may  regard  the  female  bud  in  Cycadeie  as  well  as  the  male  as 
contriliuting  a  single  flower,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Coniferx.  We  may  if  we 
please  regard  the  male  bud  of  Coniferoc  as  a  single  flower,  but  the  female  bud  is  on  inflorescence. 
The  structure  which  bears  the  ovule  in  Coniferx  is  always  a.  foliar  organ  —  the  first  and  only 
le»f  of  an  axis  which  undergoes  no  further  development.  This  leaf,  which  i»  more  or  less  largely 
dcvelop*:d  beyond  Uie  circumscription  of  the  ovule  or  ovules  which  it  bears  is  an  open  carpel  and 
in  itself  conslitntes  the  whole  female  flower.  It  is  always  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  it  arises  upon  the 
suppressed  axis  whicli  bears  it  with  its  ventral  face  opposite  to  and  united  with  the  ventral  face  of 
Ihe  primary  bract.  When  the  ovules  do  not  terminate  the  carpel,  it  is  upon  ils  structiimlly  dorsal — 
but  in  respect  of  position  upper—face  thnt  they  arise,  just  as  it  is  upon  its  stnicturally  dorsal — but 
in  respect  of  position  lower — face  thnt  the  poUen-sacs  arise  upon  the  stnmcn. 

This  is  the  general  type,  li  remains  to  consider  the  principal  secondary  modifications  which 
are  superinduced  upon  it  in  the  dilTerent  genera. 

The  axillary  brnneh,  which  is  rcducetl  to  iu  first  leaf,  is  most  frequently  of  the  firil  generation 
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like  those  of  Sequoia  and  Sciadopitys,  arc  inserted  near  the  apex  and  hangs  down 
free'. 

The  Ovu/es,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  io  the  Podocarpese  anatropous  and 
Turnished  with  two  integuments;  in  the  rest  of  Coniferae  ihey  are  orlhotropous 
and  possess  only  one  integument ;  in  the  Cuprcssinc»  and  Taxinea;  they  are  erect, 
fin  the  Abietineae  inverted,  with  the  micropyle  towards  the  base  of  the  scale,  to  which 
[the  ovules  are  usually  attached  on  one  side.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  funiculus, 
and  tiie  ovule  consists  only  of  the  small-celled  nucleus  and  one  integument,  which 
usually  projects  above  it  and  forms  a  comparatively  wide  and  long  micropylar 
canal,  tlirough  which  the  pollen-grains  reach  the  apex  of  tiie  nucleus,  which  is 
sometimes  depressed  (see  Figs.  317,  318,  319,  322).  Lateral  outgrowths  of  the 
integument  not  unfrequently  cause  the  ovule,  and  afterwards  the  seed,  to  appear 
winged  on  both  sides,  as  in  CaHiins  ^uadnvaivis  (Fig.  322),  Frenela,  &c.  Tlie 
wing-like  appendage  of  the  seed  of  Pinus  and  Abies,  on  tl^ie  other  hand,  is  the  result 
of  the  detaching  of  a  plate  of  tissue  from  tlie  seminiferous  scale,  which  remains 
attached  to  the  ripe  seed. 

The  I^mSryo-stJc  is  formed  by  the  considerable  enlargement  of  a  cell  of  the 
nucleus  lying  nearly  in  its  axis,  and  usually  at  some  depth  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  apex.  In  the  Abietineae  and  Juniperus  it  arises  beneath  the  point 
at  which  the  integument  separates  from  the  nucleus;  the  embryo-sac  is  in  these 
genera  usually  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  one  cell  only ;  while  in  Taxus, 
according  to  Hofmeisler,  several  sacs  are  always  formed ;  several  cells  which  lie 
one  over  another  in  a  short  axial  row  increase  in  size,  and  become  isolated  and 
filled  with  protoplasm ;  only  one  of  these,  however,  usually  continues  to  grow  in 
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in  r»pect  to  the  axis  of  the  female  butl;  but  it  is  al&o  sometimes  of  the  second  (Taxus^  and  may 
even  be  of  the  third  order  (Torreya).  Tlic  carpel  it^ielf  is  either  entirely  tlUlinct  from  the  parent 
bract  (.the  Pirua,  Taxiiua)  or  the  two  leaves  arc  imitcd  together  by  their  vcxitrai  surfaces  and 
arc  only  separate  towards  their  summit  (CuprtsMttute,  Stfiioif<M,  Araucaritig).  This  difference  merely 
depends  upon  a  different  localisation  of  the  iiitercnlar)-  growth  of  the  two  leaves ;  it  is  a  difTtrreiicc 
tlic  same  in  kind  as  that  which  separaies  a  dial)'pctalous  corolla  from  a  gamopcialous  one. 
Whether  free  or  nnitcd  with  the  brad,  the  carpcllary  leaf  bean  its  ovules  sometimes  towards  its 
base  {CypratiHe4t),  sometimes  towards  its  middle  {Pinea),  soinctinurs  towards  its  summit  {Arnu^ 
earitir) ;  each  represents  a  lobe,  more  or  less  developed,  of  the  dorsal  lace  of  the  carpel. 

In  the  TammtiM  the  ovules  tcniiinate  the  carpellary  leaf;  they  result  in  this  case  fiom  the  trans- 
formalion  of  its  whole  entire  limb,  whrlhci'  each  half  of  the  limb  forms  an  ovnle  i^SoIisburia,  Cepha> 
lotaxus),  or  whether  the  entire  limb  has  only  produced  a  single  one  (Podocaqjus,  i'hvUocladus. 
Taxus,  Torreya.  Ac).  In  this  case  it  is  evidently  only  the  petiole  of  the  ovulifeious  leaf  which 
represents  the  carpel ;  if  the  petiole  is  long  (Salisburia)  the  carpel  is  obviously  de\x:loped  ;  but  if 
it  remaiiiij  very  short  iCephalotoxus,  Podocarpus.  Phyllocladus.  Toxus.  Torreya.  Sec.)  the  caipcl  is 
almost  absent — in  other  words,  the  carpellary  leaf  ii  reduced  to  a  seuilc  limb  completely  converted 
into  a  single  ovule  ^Podocarpus,  Taxus.  Sec)  or  into  two  ovules  (Cephalolaxus).  The  uunibcr  of  the 
ovules  whidi  each  carpellary  leaf  bears,  as  well  as  the  number  of  oirpcllar}'  leaves  themselves,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  fcninle  tlowers  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  inflorescence,  both  vary,  aod 
may  even  be  bimultancously  reduced  to  unity,  which  is  the  ordinary  case  in  Taxus. — £d.] 

'  [For  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  question  whether  the  ovules  of  Conifers:  are  really  naked 
ot  whether  there  is  a  tnie  ovary,  see  Eichler,  *  Sind  die  Conifcren  (fymnos|>erm  odcr  nich  t,  in  *  Flora* 
for  1873,  translated  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc  Edin.  1873.  pp.  535-541.  Dr.  Kichlcr  here,  in  opposition  to 
the  contrary  view  of  Stta&biu^r,  sums  up  the  whole  argument  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ConiCers  are  really  gjTnnospcrtnous. — Eo.] 
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order  to  form  the  pennanent  embryo-sac.  The  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  is  soon 
absorbed,  fresh  nuclei  being  then  formed  in  the  parietal  protoplasm,  and  free  cell- 
formation  takes  place  round  them.  These  cells  soon  unite  laterally,  grow  in  the 
radial  direction,  and  divide  in  such  a  manner  that  the  embryo-sac  is  iilled  with 
parenchymatous  tissue.  In  those  Coniferaa  in  which  the  seeds  take  two  years  to 
ripen,  as  Pimis  sylvestris  and /uniperus  communis,  the  endosperm  formed  in  the  first 
summer  is  again  absorbed  in  the  spring,  the  protoplasm  of  the  primary  endosperm- 


FlG.  394.—  TaxHs  eanadtHsis  (after  Hormeister).    A  longitudinal  MCtkni  throi^h  tbe  upper  aid  of  the  endocperm 

c^and  the  lower  end  nrthepoUen-tube/,(-^  the  archeffonim,!^  their  sti^rnutic  cell*,  the  left  archcffoniuni  isfertilbcd, 

X  rudiment  of  the  pro-embryo  (June  5),  ( X  900).    B  part  of  the  oidospenn  with  on  arche£onium,  the  pro-embryo  of 

,  which  vis  already  further  developed,  /  the  polten-tube  (June  10)  (xaoo);   Clonj^itudinal  section  of  a  nucleus 

(June  15).  k  k  nucleus,  €t  endosperm,  /  poUeD-tube,  vv  two  pro-embryos  proceeding  from  two  archegonia  (Xjo). 

cells  is  set  free  by  the  deliquescence  of  their  cell-walls,  and  forms  by  division  a 
number  of  new  cells  which,  in  May  of  the  second  year,  again  fill  with  parenchy- 
matous tissue  the  embryo-sac  now  considerably  increased  in  size. 

According  to  Strasburger's  recent  researches,  the  mother-cells  of  the  'corpuscula' 
(archegonia^)  arise  in  the  embryo-sac  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  endosperm-cells ;  but  the  septa  by  which  the  latter  are  transformed  into 
a  multicellular  tissue  are  not  produced.  The  cells  grow,  on  the  other.hand,  more 
vigorously,  and  divide  near  their  apex  where  they  touch  the  embryo-sac ;  a  large  inner 


[See  foot-note  to  p.  434.] 
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(lowor)  Coll  is  thus  formed,  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  and  an  upper  smj 
one,  lying  next  iJ»e  embryo-sac  from  M'bicb  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  is  formed '« 
In  Adits  canadensis  this  neck  remains  simple  and  unicellular,  and  elongates 
considerably  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  surrounding  endosperm;  but  usually 
the  original  cell  which  constitutes  the  neck  divides  into  several  cells  which  eillier 
lie  only  in  one  plane  (Figs.  324  A^  d^  325  /,  (/),  the  '  stigmatic  cells/  or  form  several 
layers  lying  one  over  another  (as  in  Abies  cxcelsa  and  Pinus  PinasUr).     Seen  from 


FHV  3ti.~ymmf^ervt  c^mmumit  ^flrr  H<iftnmie*i  /  llifcc  itrcbc|traiii  i/doH  bwAle  otw  anothw,  in  two  of 
then  tliB  fMrt«t4«d  cffibryruik  laide  n'b  tmboldcd  [n  tke  ni>j<a  ad.  ^  iOfnaMlc  cclh.  /  [lAaeti-lube  (July  al]  (xy>4. 
//a»imlhr*eclta«.r«lheeBdi>«peTm.  »* f  the  pro-eoibryni  ;  /// tnw«r  end  of  one  oflhe  loi^tftHdtMl  iwi  of  cdliof 
•  p«n-c»bryii«ftblhcn)4lBiei>to(tbccn)brYi>(/;  /K  lotieitadJniJ  mtion  of  thcnucleaiM.^llwmdMfwrB,  Kpor- 
tioB  or  llM  tndiHpenu  dui  u  hrnkn  up,  /  pollentubc.  .-/  the  archcc^'nU.  v  tb«  nrt>«nAr«w(bctbMUM  of  Auratf) 

above  the  neck  appears  to  form  a  four-celled,  or,  in  A&iet  exceita,  even  an  eight- 
eelled  rosett&  The  homology  of  the  archegonium  '  corpuscula '  with  the  arche- 
gonium of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  already  established  by  the  earlier  investigations  of 
Hofmeisier,  is  carried  a  step  further  by  Strasburger,  wljo  iliscovered  tlie  formation 
also  of  a  canal-cell.  He  considers  that  the  part  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
large  central  cell  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  neck  are  separated  from  the 
rest  by  division,  and  a  small  cell  is  thus  formed  sliorlly  before  fertilisation  (/.  e. 


'  IIofrndstcT  (Vcrglcichendc  Untersachun}^,  p.  119)  gives  a  somewhat  tliffcrcnt  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  archegonium  [Germixution.  &.C.,  p.  410]. 
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before  the  access  of  the  poUun-tube  to  the  endosperm)  ;  this  cell  being  clearly 
equivalent  to  the  canal-cell  so  often  mentioned  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  which  is 
afterwards  converted  into  mucilage'.  In  A6t€s  canadensis  and  excclsa  and  Ptnus 
Larix  lliis  canal-cell  is,  according  to  Strasburger,  very  evident  ;  while  in  the 
CupressinesE  (Thuja,  Juniperus,  and  Callitris),  its  demarcation  from  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  the  central  cell  is  only  slight  As  in  those  Vascular  Cryptogams  where 
ihe  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  is  plunged  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium, 
llie  neighbouring  cells  become  transformed  by  further  divisions  into  a  parietal  layer 
surrounding  the  central  cell,  so  the  Same  thing  takes  place  also  in  the  endosperm 
of  Conifcrw.  In  the  Abielineie  each  archegonium  is  separated  from  an  adjacent 
one  by  at  least  one,  often  by  a  large  number  of  layers  of  cells  ;  those  of  the 
Cupressineae,  on  the  other  hand  (Fig.  325,  r/>),  arc  in  lateral  contact.  The  arche- 
gonia  of  Taxus  are  short ;  in  those  of  the  Abietinese  the  central  cell  is  elongated ; 
in  the  Cupressineie  it  becomes  angular  from  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  cclU. 
The  number  of  the  archegonia  which  are  formed  in  the  endosperm  beneath  the 
apex  of  the  embr^'o-sac  is  very  various;  Hofmeister  and  Strasburger  Btate  that  in 
ihc  Abictineae  it  is  from  three  to  five,  in  the  Cupressincac  from  five  to  fifteen 
(according  to  Schacht  it  may  even  be  thirty);  in  Taxus  baccata  from  five  to  eight. 
The  continuous  growth  of  the  surrounding  endosperm  causes  the  formation  of 
funnel-shaped  depressions  above  the  archegonia,  wliich  in  some  Abietinex  arc  but 
shallow,  in  Pitms  Pinas/rr,  P.  SirobttSy  Ac,  deep  and  narrow.  In  these  species  each 
of  the  funnel-shaped  depressions  leads  down  only  to  the  neck,  of  one  archegonium ; 
in  the  Cupressinc3e  (Callitris,  Thuja,  and  Juniperus),  where  they  lie  closely  crowded 
togclhcr,  the  cluster  of  them  is  walled  round  by  tlie  endosperm,  and  a  funnel  is 
formed  common  10  ihcm  all,  which  still  remains  closed  by  the  cell-wall  of  the 
embr)'o-sac. 

FtrtihsiUion,  The  pollination  of  the  ovules  takes  place  before  the  archegonia 
are  formed  in  the  endosperm ;  the  pollen-grains,  having  reached  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus,  put  out  their  tubes  at  first  only  for  a  short  distance  into  it^  tissue ;  their 
growth  is  llien  for  a  time  suspended.  After  the  archegonia  are  completely  de- 
veloped, the  pollen-tubes  begin  to  grow  again  into  the  endosperm  in  orticr  to 
reach  them.  This  interruption  of  their  growth  lasts,  in  those  Coniferae  whose 
seeds  ripen  in  a  single  year,  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  month ;  when  the  seeds 
lake  two  years  to  ripen,  as  xxi  Juniperus  sibirica  and  communisy  and  Pinus  syhes/ris 
and  P.  StrobuSy  until  June  of  the  next  year.  Whilst  the  pollen-tubes  penetrate  through 
a  loose  portion  of  the  tissue  of  ilie  nucleus,  their  width  gradually  increases  at  their 
lower  end,  their  wall  becoming  at  the  same  time  thicker;  until  at  length  they  meet 
the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  which  has  now  become  soft,  break  lluough  it,  penetrate 
into  die  funnel  of  the  endosperm  mentioned  above,  and  attach  themselves  firmly  to 
the  cells  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonia.  In  the  Ahictincas  and  Taxineoe  each  pollen- 
tube  fertilises  only  one  archegonium;  and  several  lubes  therefore  penetrate  into 
the  funnel  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  Cupressinese  on  the  contrary  one  pollen-lube 
suffices  for  the  feriilisaiion  of  the  whole  group  of  archegonia  beneath  the  broad 


^  In  Fijts.  334   and  315.  which  arc  transfcned  from  the  first  edition,  the  canal'CtU  is  nut 
indicateO. 
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funnel  of  ihe  endosperm.  The  lube  entirely  fills  up  the  funnel  and  applies  itself  tn 
the  necks  of  the  whole  group  of  archegonia ;  short  narrow  protuberances  from  the 
wide  potlen-tube  now  grow  into  the  separate  necks  of  the  archegonia,  forcing  the 
siigmatic  cells  from  one  another  and  destroying  them,  and  at  length  reaching  the 
central  cell.  The  same  process  lakes  place  in  the  Abietinex  and  Taxineae;  the 
pollen-tube,  after  widening  again,  becoming  narrower  and  entering  the  neck  of 
only  one  archegonium,  whence  ii  penetrates  finally  as  far  as  the  central  cell.  A 
thin  spot  may  be  observed  at  the  extremity  of  this  protuberance  of  the  thick- 
walled  pollen-tube,  which  obviously  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  fertilising  substance 
by  diffusion  ;  and  this  is  probably  assisted  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  tissue 
which  lies  above  on  the  part  of  the  pollen-tube  outside  the  archcgonium.  Hof- 
meisier  states  that  a  few  free  primordial  cells  (Fig.  325,  7)  are  sometimes  formed 
in  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  which  he  was  inclined  to  consider  as  rudimentary 
indications  of  motl»er-cells  of  anlherozoids  (corresponding  somewhat  to  those  in 
Salvinia) ;  but  Strasburgcr  denies  the  existence  of  bodies  of  this  kind,  and  admits 
only  the  presence  of  a  number  of  grains  of  starch  in  ilie  protoplasm  at  the  end 
of  the  pollen-tube.  In  reference  also  to  the  processes  in  tlie  central  cell  of  the 
archegonium,  the  statements  of  these  two  obser\'ers  differ.  According  to  Hof- 
meister  a  number  of  primordial  cells  arise  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  centra!  cell,  all 
of  which  he  considers  to  be  embrj'onic  vesicles  (oosphcres) ;  one  of  these,  however, 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  even  before  fertilisation  by  its  size  and  contents;  it 
lies  in  the  upper  or  middle  part  of  the  central  cell,  but  after  fertilisation  sinks  to 
its  base  and  adheres  closely  to  it,  filling  up  the  lower  part  of  the  central  cell  as 
the  rudiment  of  the  embryo,  while  the  remaining  embr)'onic  vesicles  perish.  Stras- 
burgcr, on  the  contrary,  considers  the  whole  protoplasmic  contents  of  (he  central 
cell  as  the  '  oosphere,*  and  regards  Hofmeister's  numerous  embryonic  vesicles  only 
as  vacuoli  (vesicles  of  protoplasm).  The  effect  of  fertilisation  is  manifested  first 
of  all  in  the  central  cell  by  ilie  turbidity  of  the  protoplasm  and  by  the  formation 
of  granular  bodies  in  it ;  these  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  central  cell,  which 
llien  becomes  separated  by  a  septum  from  the  larger  remaining  part,  and  forms  the 
rudiment  of  the  pro-embr^'o.  Our  figures,  which  are  borrowed  from  Ilofmeisier 
(Fig.  324,^13  Xt  and  325,  If  iiy  the  rudiment  of  the  pro-embr>'o  mentioned  above),  may 
point  to  both  explanations ;  that  of  Strasburger,  however,  is  most  in  accordance  with 
ihe  proces.ses  that  take  place  in  tlie  archegonium  of  the  highest  Cryptogams,  as 
well  as  with  those  in  tlie  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms,  and  connects  the  two.  My 
own  observations,  however,  ar^  not  sufficient  to  decide  definitely  in  favour  of  one  or 
the  other  view. 

The  further  development  of  the  rudiment  of  the  pro-embryo  (Fig.  324,  A^  .r, 
and  Fig.  325,  /,  «),  is  brought  about  by  longitudinal  divisions  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  which  are  soon  followed  by  transverse  divisions  ;  a  mass  composed 
usually  of  three  layers  of  cells  is  thus  formed  at  the  base  of  the  central  cell;  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  is  broken  through  by  a  considerable  extension  of  llie  uppermost 
(in  Taxus  and  Junipcrus)  or  middle  cells  (Abietineae)  of  the  pro-embryo  (Fig.  324, 
B,  I') ;  these  cells  elongate,  continue  to  grow,  and  transverse  divisions  are  formed 
in  them  (Fig.  325,  /(',  r-).  a-"*^  penetrate  into  the  softened  part  of  the  endosperm, 
bending  in  different  directions.     In  Taxus  the  elongated  cells  of  the  pro-embr)'0 
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remain  for  a  long  time  adjacent  and  united,  the  pro-embryo  producing  only  a  small- 
celled  rudiment  of  an  cmbr)-o  at  its  apex  (Fig.  324,  B^  C)\  while  in  the  Abietincae 
^ Abies.  Pinus)  and  Cupressineae  (Thuja,  Juniperus)  the  elongated  cells  of  the  pro- 
embryo  separate  from  one  another,  continue  to  grow  in  this  condition,  and  each 
forms  the  rudiment  of  an  embrj'o  at  its  apex*  (Fig.  325,  l\\  v,  ///).  By  this  means 
several  embryos  can  be  produced  from  one  embryonic  vesicle ;  the  number  within 
a  single  endosperm  being  increased  by  the  simultaneous  fertilisation  of  several 
ardiegonia.  PolycmbrjonVj  which  is  rare  among  Angiosperms,  is  thus  the  typical 
coDditioD  among  Conifers  and  generally  among  Gymnosperms,  but  only  in  the  very 
earliest  stage;  for  usually  only  one  of  the  rudiments  developes  into  a  vigorous 
embryo,  such  as  has  already  been  described.  During  its  development  the  endo- 
sperm also  continues  to  grow  vigorously ;  its  cells  become  filled  with  reserves  of 
fooii-matcrial  (fat  and  albuminoids) ;  the  embryo-sac  which  surrounds  it  grows  at  the 
same  lime,  and  finally  supplants  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus,  the  tissue  of  the  integu- 
ment hardening  at  the  same  lime  into  the  testa.  In  Satisburia,  however,  an  outer 
strong  layer  of  tissue  forms  the  pulpy  envelope  which  causes  the  seed  to  rescmlile 
a  drupe.  The  elongated  cells  of  the  pro-embr)-o  usually  disappear  during  these 
processes,  but  according  to  Schacht  are  permanent  in  Larix. 

During  the  period  that  the  seeds  are  ripening,  the  carpels  and  the  placentie 
also  continue  to  grow  and  to  undergo  changes  in  texture.  In  Taxus  a  red  aril 
which  afterwards  becomes  pulpy  grows  round  the  ripening  seed  (Fig.  318  m);  in 
Podocarpus  the  pan  of  the  floral  axis  that  bears  the  scales  and  the  seeds,  and  which 
was  already  considerably  swollen,  becomes  fleshy ;  in  Juniperus  and  Sabtna  the 
carpels  themselves  form  the  blue  *  berry'  which  envelopes  the  seeds:  in  most  other 
Cuprcssinese  the  carpels  grow,  close  up  laterally  and  become  woody ;  and  the  same 
occurs  in  those  Abietineae  which  are  without  bracts  (in  respect  to  Cunninghamia, 
vid^  supra)  ;  while  in  Pinus,  Abies,  Cedrus,  and  Larix,  it  is  the  placenta!  scales 
which  after  fertilisation  grow  vigorously,  outstripping  in  their  growth  the  true  car[K;Is 
(bracts),  become  woody,  and  form  ibe  mature  cone.  In  all  these  cases  (except 
Podocarpus,  Salisburia,  and  Taxus),  the  seed  is  closely  and  firmly  enclosed  during 
ripening  by  the  carpels  or  placental  scales ;  it  ripens  within  the  fruit,  the  parts  of 
which  do  not  again  separate  or  become  detached  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  the  seeds  until  they  are  completely  ripe  (as  in  A&tes  pectinata), 

Srt  long  as  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  female  flowers  of  various 
genera,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Conifers  c-an  only  be  considered  as  provi- 
sional; Endlichcr  (Synopsis  Coniferarum,  1847)  distinguishes  the  following  families: — 

First  Family.  Cupressinesa.  Leaves,  including  those  of  the  nr>wer5,  opposite  or 
vcrticillatc  (in  Division  c  single) ;  flowers  mon(Ecious  or  dicccious ;  stamens  terminating 
in  a  shield-like  expansion  bearing  pollen-sacs  in  twos  or  threes  or  larger  numbers; 
female  flower  consisting  of  alternate  whorls  of  carpels,  bearing  at  their  base  or  on  their 
inner  surface  two  or  a  larger  nuinl>cr  of  erect  ovules  (in  Juniperui  communu  the  ovules 


'  See  in  addition  Schacht,  Lchrbuch  dcr  Anat,  u.  Pbya.  vol  II,  p.  462.  Accordl«|>  to  Pfitzcr  (/.c.) 
the  youny  nidimcnt  of  liic  cinbr)0  has  At  firit  an  apical  cell,  which  however  soon  disappear*;  in  the 
Abictiucvc  the  mode  of  formation  uf  the  embryo  U  from  the  first  like  that  in  Angiospcrm*. 


arc  altc-rnnte  wilh  the  (hree  carpels  on  the  floral  axis);  embryo  with  two,  rarely  three 
or  nine  cotyledons. 

(a)  Jimipcrhute,     Fruit  berry-like  (Juniperus,  Sabioa). 

(b)  jletinojtroAete.    Carpels  united  into  valves:  aftenvards  separating  as  a  four-  or 

six-rayed  star  (\Viddrini;tonia,  Krenela,  Actinostrobus,  Callilris,  Liboccdrus). 

(c)  Tbujopjidfa.  Carpels  partially  overlapping  one  another  (Diola,  Thuja, Thujopsb). 

(d)  Cupmsiaete  «vr«.     Carpels  peltate   and  polygonal   in   front  (Cupressas>  Cha- 

mxcyparis). 

(e)  Taxvdiw^.    Carpels  peltate  or  overlapping^;  leaves  alternate  (Taxodium,  Gly- 

ptostrobus,  Cryptomeria), 

Second  Family.  Abietinoffi.  Leaves  usually  acicubr  and  arranged  spirally,  singly, 
or  in  twos,  threes,  or  rosettes  on  special  short  shrKits;  flowers  ntontpcious,  rarely 
dicecious;  stamens  numerous,  with  two  or  niorc  long  pollcn-sacs;  female  flower  con- 
sis^ng  nt*a  number  of  scale-like  placentae  arranged  spirally,  which  are  cither  themselves 
carpels  or  arc  the  result  of  the  cuaiescence  and  lignifying  of  small  carpels;  micropyle  of 
the  ovule  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  placenta;  embryo  with  from  two  to  fifteen 
ctityledons. 

(a)  Pinttt.    Seeds  ig  pairs  on  a  scale-like  placenta  which  springs  from  a  small  open 

carpcllary  leaf  (Pinus,  Abies,  Tsuga,  Larix,  Ccdrus). 

(b)  jiraucariftB,    Seed  single  on  the  carpel,  and  enveloped  by  it  (Araucaria). 

(c)  Ctmnrng/Mimifa,    Seeds  single  or  numerous  on  a  carpel  (Damtnanir  Cunning- 

hamia,  Alhrotaxis,  Sequoia,  Sciadopitys). 

Third  Family.  FodooarpesB.  Leaves  acicular  or  broader,  and  arranged  spirally; 
flowers  monorcioufi  or  dia*cioii5;  stamens  short,  with  two  n»undish  p*)llcn-sacs;  female 
flower  cijn&i»ting  of  an  axis  swollen  above  with  small  scale-leaves,  from  llie  axib  uf 
which  (?)  the  ovules  spring ;  embryo  dicotyledonous. 

Podocarpus  (Dacrydium,  Microcachrys). 

Fourth  Family.  TasdneA.  Leaves  arranged  spirally,  acicular  or  often  of  con-" 
siderahle  breadth ;  in  Pliyilocladus  there  are  no  foliage-leaves,  these  being  replaced  by 
leaf-like  branches;  flowers  always  dioecious;  stamens  of  various  forms,  bearing  two, 
three,  four,  or  eight  pendent  pollcn-sacs;  female  flowers  always  consisting  of  a  naked 
axis  or  of  one  furnished  with  small  leaves,  bearing  the  erect  ovules  terminally  or 
laterally;  ripe  seed  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  aril  or  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  testa  fleshy; 
embryo  dicotyledonous. 

Phylloclodits,  Salisburia,  Cephalotaxus,  Torreya,  Taxus. 


C.    GNETACE^. 

This  order  includes  three  genera  which  differ  sirikinply  in  habit.  The  Ephedras 
are  shrubs  wilh  no  foliage-leaves  and  with  long,  slender,  cj^indrical  green-l^irked 
branches;  at  the  joints  of  the  stem  are  two  opposite  minute  leaves  which  grow 
together  into  a  bidentate  sheath,  and  from  their  axils  the  lateral  branches  spring. 
In  Gnetum  the  leaves  are  also  opposite  on  the  jointed  axes,  but  large  and 
st.Uked.  wilh  a  broad  lanceolate  lamina  and  feather-veined  venation.  Thirdly, 
H\hvi'/scAta  mirabih's,  so  remarkable  a  plant  in  many  otlitr  ways,  possesses  only  two 
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GMETACE^^. 

•leaves  (probably  the  cotyledons)  of  immense  size.  They  are  exlernlcd  on 
the  groimd  and  become  divided  into  strips  as  they  become  old ;  the  stem  remains 
sboiti  rising  only  slighdy  above  the  ground,  and  is  broad  above  with  a  furrow 
across  the  top,  while  it  is  tuberous  below,  and  passes  into  the  tap-root  \ 

The  Fltmxrs  of  Gnetacea?  are  unisexual,  and  arc  arranged  in  dicecious 
(Ephedra)  or  monoecious  inflorescences  ;  the  inflorescence  has  a  well-defined  form, 
and  in  Ephedra  and  Giietum  springe  from  the  axils  of  tJie  oppoute  leaves.  The 
male  flower  of  these  genera  consists  of  a  small  bifid  perianth,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  siaminal  column,  which  in  Gnetum  is  bifurcate  above  and  bears  two 
hilocular  antliers,  in  Ephedra  a  larger  number  crowded  into  a  head.  The  femalq 
flower  of  Gnetum  (Eichler,  in  Flora  1863,  p.  463},  like  that  of  Ephedra,  also  i>osscsses 
a  perianth,  flask-shaped  in  the  former,  obscurely  trigonous  in  the  latter  genus ;  it 
envelopes  a  central  ovule  possessing  in  the  case  of  Ephedra  one  integument,  in 
that  of  Gnetum  two,  the  inner  of  which  is  elongated  like  a  style.  The  more  exact 
morphology  of  these  flowers  is  still  doubtful.  The  erwlosperm  of  Ephedra  is  said 
by  Schacht  to  produce  only  one  archegonium,  and  the  contents  of  the  longish 
pollen-grain  to  divide  like  those  of  thcAbietincae.  In  Gnetum  the  inflorescence, 
which  springs  from  the  axil  of  the  foliage-leaves,  consists  of  a  jointed  axis  with 
verticillate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers,  male  and  female,  are  agglo- 
merated.    The   inflorescence  of  Welwitschia^  is  a  dichotomously  branched   cyme 


'  For  a  full  description  of  this  remarkable  plant  sec  J,  D.  Hooker  in  Trans.  Unn.  Soc. 
vol.  XXIV. 

*  [According  to  Professor  W.  R.  M'^Nab,  •  The  cones  of  W'clwitschia  consist  of  numerous 
opposite  and  dccu&sate  bracts,  with  a  sessile  flower  in  ihc  nxil  of  each  of  the  bincts.  The  per- 
fect flowers  in  the  male  cone  consist  of  two  outer  perianth  leaves  (calyxl  placed  right  and  led* 
two  inner  ones  (corolU)  placed  anlcriorly  and  posteriorly,  six  stamens  united  below*  and  two 
carpels  anterior  and  posterior,  the  conical  end  of  the  axis  projecting  aa  a  rudimentary  oxlle  nvule 
surrounded  by  Uie  Iwo  carpels.  The  outer  parts  of  the  perianth  are  lirst  developed,  appt-nrtnj;  as 
two  shoulders  at  Ihc  very  base  of  the  young  florul  branch.  The  flower  next  in  age  has  the  floral 
axis  more  elongated,  the  outer  parts  of  the  perianth  larger,  and  a  distinct  swelling  is  visible  alK)ve  the 
outer  parts.  These  swellings  are  Anterior  and  posterior,  and  much  laiger  than  the  outer  parti. 
Above  the  inner  parts  of  the  perianth  the  axis  is  expanded,  and  contracts  near  the  roundc<l  npcx. 
The  esEponded  portions  ore  superpo&cd  on  the  outer  lateral  parts  of  the  f>cTianth.  and  arc  Ihc  two 
primordial  staminal  cushions.  These  cushions  are  semilunar,  and  in  the  earliei  sta)>cs  show  no  trace 
of  division  into  (hrce.  At  this  stage  the  parts  of  the  perianth  rapidly  enlarge  and  cover  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  flower.  A  projection  now  fornts  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  the  first  indication 
of  the  two  carpels.  The  next  &tagc  shows  the  two  staminal  cu±>liions  each  forming  three  elevations, 
the  central  one  larger  than  the  two  lateral  ones.  The  six  stamens  are  ihus  produced  by  the  biAuchmg  of 
two  primordial  stamens.  In  tlie  next  stage  the  carpels  elongate  and  cover  in  the  ftmeium  vt/^Hfifiwii, 
ultimately  developing  the  jwcullar  style  and  slignia-likc  process.  The  axis  elongates  slowly  and 
forms  a  conicil  projection  which  is  urxloubtcdly  a  rudimentary  axile  ovule,  but  it  never  ahows  any 
apfjcarancc  of  an  embryo-sac* 

In  the  female  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  different  cones  from  the  n«!c  flowers,  the  devcloi>» 
ment  is  very  different.  A  very  short  stalk  is  developed  in  the  female,  which  ii  wanting  in  the  ninle; 
then  two  shoulder*  are  developed  exactly  like  the  two  outer  parts  of  the  periantli  in  the  male  flower, 
to  which  Dr.  Hooker  considered  them  to  be  equivalent.  Judging  from  the  construction  of  Ihc  male 
flower.  Professor  M"N'ab  was  disi)Osed  to  accept  this  view  ;  but  with  hesitation,  a*  he  could  not 
account  for  the  stalk-Hkc  process.  Strasburger  however  concludes  tliat  they  are  cotikIs.  and  In 
that  M'Nab  quite  concurs.  Above  Ihc  cariwls  the  axis  elongates  slightly,  and  a  ring  is  formetl 
surrouuding  the  punctum  vrgtlatiomy  This  ring  is  the  o^lar  integument.  Comparing  the  two 
flowers,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  male  there  arc  four  scrica  of  paiu.  in  the  female  the  three  outer 


nearly  a  foot  in  height,  rising  above  the  insertion  of  (he  two  enormous  leaves 
on  the  periphery  of  the  broad  apex  of  (he  stem.  The  branches  of  the  inrior- 
cscence  are  terete  and  jointed,  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  and  bear 
upright  longish  cylindrical  cones  ;  these  arc  furnished  with  from  seventy  lo  ninety 
broadly  ovate  scale-leaves  standing  closely  one  above  another  in  four  rows,  a 
single  flower  being  seated  in  each  axil,  male  and  female  in  different  cones.  The 
male  flowers  are  pseudo-hermaphrodite,  and  possess  a  perianth  consisting  of 
two  pairs  of  decussate  leaves ;  the  lower  ones  are  entirely  free,  sickle-shaped  and 
pointed,  the  upper  ones  broadly  spathulate  and  coherent  at  their  base  into  a  com- 
pressed lube.  Within  this  tube  are  six  stamens  monadelphous  at  the  base,  with 
cylindrical  filaments  and  terminal  spherical  bilocular  anthers,  which  dehisce  above 
the  apex  with  a  three-armed  fissure;  the  pollen-grains  arc  simple  (?)  and  elliptic. 
The  centre  of  the  flower  encloses  a  single  erect  ortholropous  sessile  ovule  with 
broad  base,  and  with  no  otlier  investment  than  a  simple  integument,  which  is  drawn 
out  into  a  style-like  tube  \^*ith  a  margin  expanded  in  a  discoid  manner;  the  nucleus 
however  has  no  embryo-sac,  or  is  sterile.  In  the  female  flowers  the  perianth  is 
tubular,  greatly  compressed,  somewhat  winged,  and  altogether  undivided;  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  male  organ;  the  ovule  (in  this  case  of  course  possessing  an 
embryo-sac)  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  and  is  similar  in  its  external  form 
to  that  of  the  male  flower,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  elongated  point  of  the 
integument  is  only  simply  slit,  not  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  plate,  ^^'hcn 
ripe  the  cone  is  about  two  inches  long  and  of  a  scarlet  colour ;  the  scales  are 
persistent ;  the  perianth  enlarges  considerably  and  becomes  broadly  winged ;  its 
cavity  is  narrowed  above  into  a  narrow  canal,  through  which  the  apex  of  the  in- 
tegument passes.  The  seed  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  unfertilised  ovule,  and  con- 
tains abundant  endospeim,  in  the  axis  of  which  lies  the  dicot)'ledonous  embryo ;  the 
embryo  is  thick  at  the  radicular  end,  and  is  there  attached  to  the  verj*  long  spirally 
coiled  suspensor.  The  formation  of  endosperm  commences  in  the  embryo-sac  even 
before  fertilisation ;  archegonia  are  formed  which  grow  out  of  the  embryo-sac  to  the 
number  of  from  twenty  to  sixty,  and  penetrate  into  the  canal-like  cavity  of  the 
nucleus;  there  they  are  fertilised  by  the  pollen-lubes  which  have  grown  to  meet 
them,  the  pro-embryos  being  then  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  central  cells,  the 
(coiled)  suspensors  attaining  a  length  of  three  inclies.  Although  from  two  to  eight 
archegonia  are  fertilised,  only  one  embryo  is  developed. 

7bf  Formtitiau  of  Tijjw  in  Gymnospermi.  From  the  abundant  though  still  unsifted 
material  I  will  only  adduce  a  few  particulars  as  a  contribution  to  the  special  character- 
istics of  this  section. 

The  Ftitn-x^ajcuiar  Bundht^  are  similar  in  their  structure  to  those  of  Dicotyledons. 


series  are  wauling  and  only  the  carpels  rcmnin.  But  in  the  male  flower  the  carpels  arc  anterior  and 
posterior,  while  in  the  female  they  arc  btcml.  This  is  to  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  carpel* 
are  here  the  first  leaves  of  the  branch,  and  that  It  'i%  very  rare  (except  in  Grasses)  ihat  the  first  leaves 
of  a  slioot  an:  anterior  or  poslcrior,  ind  not  lateral.  The  OTular  integument  of  the  female  flower  is 
wanting  in  the  male.    While  thcrcforr  the  male  flower  is  complex,  the  female  is  reninrkably  simple. 

For  further  details  kc  Tnusactiont  of  the  Linnean  Sodcty  1873.  vol.  XXVIll,  pp.  5o;-«i3. 
-Ed.] 

*  Mohl,  Uau  dcs  Cycadeenstammes  (Verm.  Schr.  p.  195), — Kraus,  Bou  dcr  Cycadeen-Kicdem 
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lere  is  a  5)'stcm  of  bundles  common  to  the  stem  and  leaves ;  the  portions  which 
descend  info  the  stem  fonning  u  circle,  where  a  closed  cambium-ring  is  produced  by 
the  fnrrnatiun  of  interfascicular  cambium.  This  ring  causes  the  permanent  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  stem.  Ihe  ascending  portion,  which  curves  out  into  the  leaf  itself, 
assumes  in  Cycadei  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  closed  bundle,  while  in  the  leaves 
of  many  Conitera."  it  at  least  retains  the  appearance  of  an  open  bundle.  No  exclusively 
cauline  bundles  arc  produced  in  the  stem  of  Conifera?  or  of  Ephedra;  but  in  Cycadeae 
and  Welwitschia  bundles  arise  in  the  older  stem  which  are  nothing  but  ramifications 
of  the  common  bundles,  although  in  their  further  development,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  of  them.  Thus  in  the  tissue  of  the  pith  of  some  Cycade;^  slender  isolated 
bundles  occur;  while  in  «>me  a  s>'stem  of  thicker  branches  of  bundles  is  developed  in 
liie  bark  wliich  may  fonn  there  in  old  age  one  or  nK)re  apparent  rings  of  wood.  As 
far  ag  we  can  judge  fr<)m  Hooker's  description,  bundles  occur  in  the  bark  of  Wel- 
witschia which  owe  their  origin  to  a  layer  of  meristem  enveloping  the  whole  stem.  The 
Conifcra:,  as  has  been  mentioned,  possess  only  common  bundles,  the  descending  portions 
passing  through  a  number  of  intemodes,  and  then  joining  others  lower  down  cither 
unilaterally  or  on  both  sides  by  splitting  Into  two  arms  and  turning  to  both  sides.  The 
leaves  of  Coniferx,  when  narrow,  contain  only  one  fibro-vascular  bundle  from  the  stem, 
which  then  usually  splits  into  two  halves  running  parallel  to  one  another;  when  the 
leaves  are  broader,  two  (Salisburia,  Ephedra)  or  even  three  bundles  occur;  when  the 
leaf  forms  a  flat  broad  lamina,  as  in  Salisburia  and  Dammara,  the  bundles  ramify  in  it, 
but  without  forming  a  net-work ;  in  Salisburia  they  repeatedly  branch  dichotomously. 
In  Conifenc  these  bundles  seldom  form  prominent  veins,  but  nm  through  the  middle 
of  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  In  the  two  gigantic  leaves  of  Welwitschia  there  are  a  number 
of  bundles,  the  parallel  ramifications  of  which  run  into  the  middle  layer  of  tissue.  In 
the  large  pinnate  leaves  of  Cycadeap  there  are  also  several  bundles  which  cuni'e  nearly 
horizontally  within  the  cortical  parench^-ma,  and  split  into  a  number  of  stout  bundles 
in  the  leaf-stalk  when  it  is  thick;  these  bundles  exhibit  a  beautiful  arrangement  when 
seen  in  transverse  section  (in  CycaJ  m>o/uta,  e.g,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  n).  They 
run  parallel  in  the  rachis  of  the  pinnate  leaf,  and  give  ofl^  branches  into  the  pinn;e, 
where  they  either  run  parallel  in  the  middle  layer  of  tissue  (as  in  Dion)  or  dichoto- 
mise {r.  g.  Fncephalartos) ;  while  in  Cycas  they  form  a  mid-rib  projecting  beneath. 
The  course  of  the  bundles  in  the  leaf  therefore  shows  a  decided  resemblance  to  that  of 
many  Ferns. 

The  substance  of  the  wood  of  the  stem  is  formed  from  the  descending  bundles, 
which  are  at  first  completely  isolated,  but  soon  coalesce  into  a  closed  ring  by  i>ortions  of 
cambium  which  cross  the  medullary  rays.  The  primary  wood  or  xylem,  tennetl  the 
Medullary  Sheath,  vshich  consists  of  the  xylem-portions  of  the  descending  arms  of  the 
common  bundles,  contains,  in  nil  G)'mnosperms,  as  in  Dicotyledons,  long  narrow  vessels 
with  annular  or  spiral  thickening-bands,  while  further  outwards  occur  scalariforra  or 
reticulatcly  thickened  vessels.  The  secondary  wood  prodiiced  from  the  cambium-ring 
after  the  cessation  of  growth  in  length  consists,  in  Cycadeac  and  Conifenr,  of  long 
trachcidcs  grown  one  into  another  in  a  prose nchymatous  manner  {cf.  p.  25)  with  a  few 
large  bordered  pits,  which  are  usually  circular,  at  least  when  the  wood  is  mature.  Kvery 
possible  stage  of  transition  occurs  between  these  trache'ides  (p.  99)  and  the  spiral  vessels 
of  llie  medullary  sheath.  The  secondary  wood  of  Cycadew  and  Conifcnr  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Dicotyledons  by  the  striking  peculiarity  that  it  is  composed  only 


<Jahrb.  f.  wifcs.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  p,  329").— Gcyler.  Uebcr  Gcf'.isbundelvcTlauf  bci  Conifcren  (ditto. 
vol.  VI.  p.  68).— Thomas.  Vergl.  Anat.  des  Coiiifcr-Blalles  (ditto,  vol.  IV.  p,  43).— Mohl.  Uebcr  die 
grossen  (,ftiipfclten  Kbhren  von  Ephedra  (Venn.  Schr.  p.  369>.— J.  D.  Hwker.  Uri  Welwitschia 
^Tnuis.  Linn  Soc.  vol.XXlV.).— Dippd.  Histologic  dcr  Coniferen  (Bot.  Zett.  |H6i  and  186^).— 
Roismann.  Bou  des  Holies  (Frankfurt-a-M.  1863).— Mohl.  Bot.  Zeit  1871. 
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of  lliis  a  prosenchyrnatous  form  of  cells*);  and  that  the  wide  dotted  vessels  con^posed 
shbrt  cells  arc  wanting  which  penetrate  the  dense  narrow-celled  nixsses  of  the  woo«l  of 
Dicotyledons.  In  llie  younger  stems  of  Cycadeac  the  trache'idcs  with  broad  bordered 
pits  and  hence  with  a  more  or  less  scalariform  wall,  arc  very  much  like  the  long  prosen- 
chyrnatous vessels,  of  Vascular  Cryptogams;  and  this  resemblance  extends  even  to 
the  tracheVdcs  of  Conifcra,  so  far  as  they  are  distinctly  prosenchyrnatous,  although  the 
smaller  number  and  round  form  of  the  bordered  pits  shows  a  more  marked  difference 
(pp.  35-27).  The  bordered  pits  of  Coniferz  are  usually  developed  only  on  the  wall 
which  faces  the  medullary  rays,  in  one  or  two  rows,  but  in  Araucaria  in  larger  numbers 
and  densely  crowded.  In  the  structure  of  the  secondary  wood,  as  in  that  of  their  flowers 
and  in  their  habit,  (inetacca!  approach  Dicotyledons ;  in  Ephedra  broad  vessels  occur 
in  it  together  with  the  usual  trache'ides  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ring  of  wood,  but  their 
con^ponent  cells  arc  separated  by  oblique  septa,  and  are  therefore  still  prosenchyrnatous, 
and  are  penetrated  by  ^vcral  roundish  holes  ;  their  lateral  waits  show  bordered  pits  like 
the  tracheidcs,  and  ftimish  a  striking  evidence  that  the  tnie  vessels  in  the  secondary 
M'ood  uf  Dicotyledons  are  connected  by  intermediate  fonns  witJi  the  vessels  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams  fonned  from  proscnchymatous  cells.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  wood  of 
Welwitschia  trache'ides  with  doubly  bordered  pits  arc  entirely  wanting,  and  that  it 
contains  in  their  place  thick-walled  *  porous  vesseR' 

The  rays  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Coniferx  are  very  narrowp  often  only  one  cell 
in  brcMdth ;  the  cells  are  strongly  lignified,  and  their  lateral  faces  in  contact  with  (he 
adjoining  tracheidcs  are  provided  with  closed  dots.  In  Cycadei  the  rays  are  broader, 
and  their  tissue  l>ears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  pith  and  cortex ; 
their  number  and  width  cause  the  whole  substance  of  the  wood  to  api>ear  spongy, 
and  its  parenchymatous  cells  to  be  strongly  curved  in  different  directions  when  cut 
across.  The  phloem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Gymnospcrms  resembles 
that  of  Dicotyledons;  it  is  mostly  composed  of  true  strongly-thickened  bast-hbres, 
cambiform  cells,  latticcd-cclIs,  and  parenchymatous  cells;  while  in  Coniferse  they  are 
formed  in  alternate  l.iyers.     Usually  the  soft  bast  predominates. 

The  FunJattinttai  fiijue  of  the  stem  of  Gymnosperms  is  separated  by  the  ring  of  wood 
into  pith  and  priuwry  cortex.  Both  are  very  strongly  developed  in  Cycadeac,  especially 
the  pith,  and  consuit  of  true  parenchyma,  while  the  woody  portion  is  considerably 
smaller.  In  Wel^^itscbia  the  parenchymatous  tissues  appear  also  to  prevail;  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  substance  can  only  originate  from  the  raeristem-Kiyer  of  the  stem 
already  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  so-called  spicular  cells  occur  dispersed  in  all  the 
organs  of  this  remarkable  plant,  they  are  fusiform  or  branched  and  greatly  thickened; 
and  a  number  of  beautifully  developed  crystals  are  found  imbedded  close  to  one  another 
in  their  cell-wall.     Similar  structures  also  occur  in  Coniferae  (p.  66). 

The  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  of  Conifera?  decreases  greatly  with  the 
increase  in  age  of  the  stem  (and  of  the  root).  With  the  exception  of  the  pith,  which  is 
here  small,  the  stem  consists  exclusively  of  the  products  of  the  cambium-ring,  since  the 
primary  cortex,  and  afterwards  also  the  outer  layers  of  the  secondary  cortex  which 
always  have  a  subsequent  growth,  are  used  up  in  the  formation  of  cork.  In  the  stem  of 
Cycadea:,  the  increase  of  which  in  thickness  is  inconsiderable,  the  formation  of  cork 
is  also  very  small ;  in  Welwitschia  it  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  (?). 

Sap-contiucting  Interceitular  Pajjagfs  are  widely  distributed  in  Gymncsperms ;  their 
structure  is  that  which  has  been  explained  generally  at  pp.  7J  and  115.  In  Cycadea! 
they  arc  found  in  all  the  organs  in  large  numbers,  and  contain  gum,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  in  thick  viscid  drops;  in  Conifene  they  contain  oil  of  turpentine  and 
rc^in.     In  thb  latter  order  they  occur  in  the  pith  of  the  stem,  in  the  whole  substance 
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*  Wood-parenchyma  is  not  formed,  or  only  in  crosll  quantity. 


of  the  wood,  and  in  llic  primary  and  secondary  cortex,  as  well  as  distributed  through 
the  leaves  (p.  105);  always  t'oliowing  the  direction  in  length  of  the  organs,  like  the  guin- 
pas^ages  of  Cycadcx.  In  many  Conifers  with  short  leaves  roundish  resin-glands  also 
occur  in  them  (as  in  Callitris,  Thuja,  and  Gupressus,  according  to  Thomas);  in  I'axus 
the  resin-canals  are  entirely  wanting". 

The  Leavrj  of  Cycadex  and  Coniferae  are  covered  by  a  firm  cjydcrmis,  usually 
strongly  cuticulariswl,  and  furnished  with  numerous  stomata,  each  with  two  guard-cells. 
In  the  Cycadex  the  guard-cells  arc  more  or  less  deeply  depressed,  and  the  stomata  occur 
only  on  the  under  side  of  the  laminjj,  and  are  either  irregularly  scattered,  or  arranged  in 
rows  between  the  veins  (Kraus).  In  the  leaves  of  Conifers  the  guard-cells  are  also, 
according  to  Hildcbrand  (Bot.  Zcit.  1S69,  p.  149),  always  depressed  in  the  epidermis; 
and  the  stoma  has  hence  always  a  border  (r/I  p.  86),  In  Coniferae  the  stomata  are 
developed  either  on  both  or  only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf;  when  the  leaf  is  broad, 
as  in  Danuiiara  and  Salisburia,  they  are  irregularly  scattered;  when  the  leaves  arc 
acicular  they  mostly  lie  in  longitudinal  rows;  and  in  the  large  leaves  of  Wclwitschia 
they  are  also  arranged  in  rows.  The  firm  texture  of  the  leaves  of  Cycadese  and  Coni- 
fera*  is   due   to  a   hypodermal   layer  fp.  105),  often  strongly  developed,  consisting  of 


TtC^^^fiiHits /*tiiat$fr:  iwocdtiol  ihc  colixtrleu  pcreMrhynu  mmiutMltng  IhefthnyviKubvbiilwlle 
iiTUtclcAf;  /f  ihetlot-Iike  tUuctures  cut  Krvu,  f  Oit  amv  **«a  from  the  unbcc 

strongly-thickened,  generally  long,  fibre-like  cells  lying  parallel  to  the  surface;  in  the 
leaf  of  Welwitschia  this  hypodcrma  consists  of  spongy  succulent  tissue  penetrated  by 
bundles  of  fibres,  which  acquires  its  hardness  from  a  mass  of  spicular  cells.  The 
chlorophyll- tissue  of  the  leaves  ties  beneath  this  bycr,  and  is  develo|)ed  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  of  Cycadex  and  of  the  broader  leaves  of  Conifenc  as  the  so-called 
Pallisade-tissuc  ;  i.  r.  its  cells  ;ire  elongated  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  and  arc  densely  packed  together.  In  Finns,  Laiix,  and  Ccdrus  the  cells  which 
contain  chlorophyll  exhibit   the    infoldings  of  the  cell-wall  which  have  been   already 


'  [V»ii  Tieghem  (Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1871)  distinguishes  the  six  following  modilicalion&  of  the 
distribution  of  the  secretory  oi^an^  in  Conifcrjt : — 1.  No  canaU  iu  the  root  nor  stem  :  Taicus.  7.  No 
canals  In  the  root;  canaU  in  the  cortical  parcnchjtno  of  the  stem  :  Cryptonicria,  Taxodium.  Podo- 
car^jus,  Dacrydium,  Torrcya,  Tsiign.  Cunninghamia.  3.  No  canals  in  the  root;  canals  in  the 
cortical  parenchyma  and  in  ihe  pith  of  the  stem:  Salisburia.  ^.  A  secretory  canal  in  the  root; 
canaU  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  :  Ccdrus,  Abie*.  Pseudolarix.  5.  CanaU  in  the  wood 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  root  and  stem ;  canaU  in  the  cortical  j/arenchynia  of  the  stem : 
Pinus,  Larix,  Picca,  Pseudotiuga.  6.  Canals  in  the  liber  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  root 
and  of  the  stem;  canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  :  Araucaria,  Widdringlonia.  Thuja, 
Cupreous.  Biota.  In  Cycadcx  the  conaU  are  found  disscininaitrd  through  the  cortical  parenchyma 
of  the  stem ;  the  pith  of  Cycas  appears  destitute  of  them.  In  their  distribution  they  rescuiblc 
tlivrefuic  that  which  occurs  in  Ihc  sccomi  class  of  Conifcnt. — E».] 
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mentioned  at  p.  72  (Fig.  60).  The  middle  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  in  which  also 
the  fibro- vascular  bundles  run,  has  usually  a  peculiar  development  in  Gymnospemis ;  in 
Cycadea;  and  Podocarpex  it  consists  of  cells  elongated  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
axis  of  the  leaf  and  to  the  bundles,  but  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  leaving  large 
intercellular  spaces  (Transfusion-Tissue  of  Mohl).  In  the  actcuUr  leaves  of  the 
Abictincx  thQ  6bro-vascular  bundle,  spht  into  two,  is  enveloped  by  a  colourless  tissue, 
which  is  sharply  didcrentiated  from  the  surrounding  chlurophyll-tissue  (Fig.  89,  gh, 
p.  105).  It  is  parenchymatous^  and  is  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  peculiar 
pit-like  markings  (Fig,  326)', 


AN  G  I  OS  PERMS'. 


MoNOCOTTi-EDONS  and  Dicotyledons  are  diKtinguished  from  Gymnosperms  br 
the  following  characters: — their  o\'ules  are  fonned  witliin  a  receptacle,  the  (hary ; 
the  endosperm  originates  in  the  embryo-sac  only  after  fertilisation,  the  pollen-graiii 
emilH  its  pollen-tube  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  inner  cellwall  (inline)  Avithout  any 
previous  internal  ccll-formaiion ; — characteristics,  the  immense  importance  of  which 
has  already  been  stiou-n  in  the  general  introduction  to  Phanerogams.  Concurrent 
M'itli  these  distinciions  there  are  however  a  number  of  other  peculiarities  in  these 
plants  taken  as  a  whole  which  distinguish  ihem  from  all  other  vascular  plants ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  Uie  structure  of  the  llowers  and  the  fruit,  the 
normal  morphological  characters  undergoing  such  peculiar  combinations  and  changes 
that  a  more  detailed  description  of  them  must  precede  the  special  dcscripiion  of  the 
two  classes  which  they  include. 

The  Fhnver  as  a  whoU*,  The  flower  of  AngioBpcrms  is  rarely  terminal,  i.e, 
the  primary  stem,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  rarely  termi- 
nates in  a  flower,  making  the  ])lant  uniaxial.  When  this  is  the  case  a  sympodial 
or  cymose  inflorescence  is  usually  developed,  new  axes  with  terminal  flowers 
arising  beneath  the  first  flower;  but  it  is  more  common  for  only  axes  of  the 
second,  third,  or  a  higher  order  10  terminate  in  a  flower,  so  that  the  plant  may 
in  this  respect  be  termed  bi-,  tri-,  or  multi-axial. 

While  in  Gymnosperms  the  flowers  are  typically  unisexual  or  diclinous,  herma- 
phroditism largely  prevails  among  Angioaperms,  although  monoecious  and  dicecious 
species,  genera,  and  families  are  not  imcoTumon.  The  male  flowers  ate  sometimes 
essentially  different  in  structure  from  the  female  flowers  (as  in  Cupuliferae  and 
Cannabinese),  but  in  most  cases  the  unisexuality  arises  merely  from  the  partial  or 


■  Forfurtheradailii,  &rc  Mold.  Bet.  ZcU.  1871.  Nos.  I.  3. 
*  From  iy^ilov,  a  receptacle,  capsule,  ovary,  and  trwipiia,  seed- 

'  The  most  important  and  comprdirafcivc  work  on  the  flowers  of  Angiospcmis  i&  Payer'*  TraitA 
d'Oripnogriiic  de  la  Meur  vParis  1857)  with  15^  plaiei. 
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entire  abortion  either  of  the  androecium  or  the  gynaeceum,  the  flower  being  in  other 
respects  constructed  on  ilie  same  type  (Fig.  327,  A);  and  in  such  cases  it  also 
frequently  happens  that  hermaplirodiie  flowers  are  developed  in  addition  to  the 
male  and  female  (polygamous  species,  as  the  ash,  Acer,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  &c.). 
But  even  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
completely  developed  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  functionally  perfect,  fertilisation 
takes  place  by  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  gynaeceura  of 
other  flowers  or  even  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  because  either  polli- 
nation within  the  same  flower  is  impossible  in  consequence  of  special  contrivances 
(such  as  dichogamy),  or  because  the  pollen  is  potent  only  in  the  fertilisation  of 


yic  3rj.—^**A*a  ffiM-ihi :  i4  {lart  of  an  iatlcracencc,   >  fimMle.  b  nul<  Ikntcn  :  B  >  male  flu  wrr  cut  i)in>iii:h  Incih- 
elx\  UenI*  i%rpel*;  C  horUuttiAl  tcciion^of  a   reticle  tomtg  (nia^iilte«l|  i    /J  humnnUI  tccUoo  ■>(    •!   nMl«   (lower; 
Lit  the  rtKtialv  Itunrr  «tih  (U«  tlrriU'  U«iurn>>  ■«;    F  an  tivsry  cut  ihrtiuyh  liuflctMil-tltf  ;  (■  un  ovule  ;  //  IwirlJunUl 
of  Ml  aiillicf  i  (I  (Hi  /f  wiJ  C)  lite  uutcr,  u'  ihL  laavt  ilamciu,  4-  (id  £)  tlic  cwpda  ,  /  (ui  ^  uiJ  Q  tlic  |>ccUiiJl 


ovules  of  another  flower  (as  in  Orchidex,  Corydalis,  &c.).  To  these  phenomena 
we  shall  recur  more  in  detail  in  the  Third  Book,  when  speaking  of  the  physiology 
of  sexual  reproduction. 

While  in  Gymnosperms  the  floral  axis  is  usually  elongated  to  such  an  extent^ 
that  the  sexual  organs,  especially  if  numerous,  are  evidently  arranged  one  above 
another  in  alternate  whorls  or  in  spirals, — in  Angiospenns,  on  the  contrary,  the 
floral  axis  which  bears  the  floral  envelopes  and  sexual  organs  is  so  ablirevialed 
that  space  can  only  be  found  for  the  various  foliar  structures  by  a  corresjwnding 
expansion  or  increase  in  size  of  the  receptacle  or  torus ;  this  receptacle  swells  even 
before  and  during  tlie  formation  of  the  floral  leaves  in  a  club-shaped  manner,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  expanded  flat  like  a  plate  or  even  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  in  such  a 
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mannur  Ihai  the  apex  of  the  axis  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  (c/.  Fig.  152, 
p.  200),  while  the  cup  thus  formed  encloses  the  carpels  (as  in  pcrigynous  flowers), 
or  even  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ovary,  which  is  then  inferior  (Fig.  328), 
But  in  every  case,  owing  to  tlie  abbreviation  of  the  axis,  the  separate  parts  do  not 
usually  stand  one  above  another,  but  rather  in  concentric  whorls,  or  in  scarcely 
ascending  spirals,  for  wliich-reason  the  explanation  of  the  relative  positions  expressed 
by  a  diagram  in  the  sense  explained  on  p.  167  appears  the  most  obWous.  This 
abbreviation  of  the  axis  is  also  obviously  the  immediate  cause  of  the  numerous 
cohesions  and  displacements  which  are  nowhere  met  with  so  frequently  as  in  ilic 
flowers  of  Angiospcrms.  The  small  development  of  the  floral  axis  in  length  depends 
on  the  early  cessation  of  its  apical  growth ;  the  acropetal  or  centripetal  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  floral  leaves  may  therefore  be  disturbed^  by  the  production  of  inter- 
calary zones  of  growth,  although  even  in  these  cases  the  disiurbance  of  the  ordinary 
regularity  remains  inconsiderable.  The  acropetal  order  of  succession  is  however 
even  here  in  most  cases  strictly  carried  out,  and  the  apical  groMrth  of  the  floral 


Fig.  ^.—^MrntH  t.iH*dfHn:  .i  Ihc  Howtr  cut  Ihfouvli  lenBlh*l»<./  the  |Kn*nib ;  ft  hunrcntil  **ft»fi  tjt  the 
■uita  kboirc  the  iivary ;  C  huruuniol  Mction  at  th«  t,ca.-l«M.ulM  at«ry  .  V  a  stuuen  »tih  lu  latcnJ  antlicr-lobci  <■- 

axis  not  unfrequenlly  continues  long  enough  to  allow  the  foliar  structures  to  arrange 
themselves  in  evident  whorls  placed  one  over  another  or  in  spirals  {e.g.  Magnolia, 
Ranimculaceae,  Nymph^aceae).  Occasionally  also  particular  portions  of  the  axis 
are  gready  elongated  within  the  flower,  as  the  portion  between  calyx  and  corolla  in 
Lychnis  (Fig.  330  Ift's,  p.  472),  in  Passifiora  that  between  corolla  and  stamens,  in 
Labiatse  that  between  stamens  and  ovary. 

The  flower  of  Angiosperms,  like  that  of  Gymnosperms,  is  a  metamorphosed 
shoot,  a  leaf-bearing  axis ;  but  this  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  especially 
characterised  by  the  high  degree  of  metamorphosis  which  the  floral  shoot  has 
undergone,  and  by  the  very  peculiar  characteristics  and  the  different  arrangement 
of  the  foliar  structures  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  purely  vegetative  shoots- 
As  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  tlie  flower  of  Angiosperms  is  an  altogether 
peculiar  structure,  sharply  differentiated  as  a  whole  from  the  rest  of  the  organism. 
This  [}cculiar  appearance  is  due  not  only  lo  the  special  properties  of  its  axis, 


'  The  casc%  addocccl  by  Ilofracistcr  (All^mcinc  Morphologic,  (  10)  of  the  absence  of  itricl 
Kcropctal  succession  in  the  foliar  structures  all  liclong  to  thU  category. 


ASGJO} 


but  especially  to  liie  presence  of  llie  floral  envelopes,  and  most  of  a1!  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  are  arranged,  with  rare 
exceptions,  in  tlie  form  of  whorls,  even  when  the  leaves  of  the  vegetative  shoots 
are  alternate  or  distichous,  or  disposed  in  other  similar  arrangements.  Kach  of 
the  distinct  appendicular  organs  of  the  flower,  viz.  the  perianth,  androecium,  and 
gynaeccum,  is  usually  represented  by  several  members  arranged  in  concentric 
circles  or  a  spiral ;  so  that  one  or  more  perianth-whorls  arc  immediately  succeede4i 
within  by  one  or  more  whorls  of  stamens,  and  these  by  the  gjmipceum  in  th«" 
centre  of  the  flower.  One  or  other  of  these  whorls  may  however  be  absent,  or 
each  of  the  separate  whorls  may  be  represented  by  only  a  single  member,  as 
in  Hippuris  (Fig.  330).  where  only  one  stamen  and  one  carpel  arc  contained  within 
a  scantily  developed  perianth.     It  is  only  rarely  that  the  whole  flower  is  reduced 


Th;.  V5-— '**'»"y*'*'''"  Qfit'^i  y— //•■It-vcl'TM.riil  o!  iht  flinrcr  (In  lamtitudiiul  mltonl.  /the  t«1vi  furaltkeil 
wtm  «l4mluUr  lialn  A.  m  anUtcrx  *.  i  air|^l».  .*  -"wk.  *  »pc»  tA  tlic  tatii  ulik  f  ItoflaMtal  accbon  of  ui  «itftor 
with  fuur  i^kn-«*c»  «n  Ibc  <;oni»cClt«e  «m  tUAiMtfty  iM«iri«tfiedl, 

to  a  single  sexual  organ,  as  the  female  flowers  of  Piperacene,  or  the  male  and 
female  flowers  of  some  Aroidece;  it  is  much  more  commonly  the  case  that  the 
flower  is  composed  of  successive  whorls  of  members  disposed  from  without  inwards 
(or  from  below  upwards),  consisting  of  the  same  or  multiples  of  the  same 
number*,  radiating  frort  the  centre  on  all  sides  like  a  rosette,  a  property  which  is 
frecjucntiy  partially  obscured  at  a  subsequent  ^xrriod  by  bilateral  development  and 
abortion. 

77ie  Fhrai  Envelope  or  Perianth  is  only  rarely  entirely  wanting,  as  in  tlie 
nperacea;  and  many  Aroideae;  more  often  it  is  simple.  t\f.  it  consists  of  only 
one  whorl  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  rarely  a  larger  number  of  leaves  (as  in 
Figs.  327,  328) ;  in  this  case  the  perianth  is  frcqucndy  inconspicuous  and  composed 


'  [To  this  peculiarity  of  slniolure  Ihe  term  ■  symmclricar  is  generally  nppliwl  in  English  text- 
books; in  Ihc  present  work  however  this  won!  is  used  in  a  very  different  sense,  namely  in  reference 
to  any  slmcture  (foliar  or  floral)  which  can  be  divided  into  two  similar  halves,  or  the  parts  of  which 
arr  rjidtnlly  disp-j«d  around  a  central  point;  see  p.  185. — fco.] 
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of  small  green  leaves,  as  in  the  Chenopodiaceoe  and  Uriicace«,  but  is  sometimes 
large,  of  delicate  siruciure  and  brightly  coloured  (petaloid),  as  in  Arislolochia, 
Mirabilis,  Ac.  Bui  in  both  classes  of  Angiospcrms  (Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons) the  perianth  is  usually  composed  of  two  alternating  whorls  consisting  of  the 
ime  number  of  leaves,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  rarely  more.  In  most  Dicotyledons 
id  many  Monocotyledons  the  form  and  structure  of  these  two  whorls  is  very 
diflferent ;  the  outer  whorl  or  Ca/}'x  consisting  of  stouter,  green,  usually  smaller  leaves 
(.S/yvj/j),  while  the  inner  whorl  or  Corolla  is  more  delicate,  and  is  formed  of  white  or 
bright-coloured,  usually  larger  leaves  {Pelah).  It  is  however  more  convenient^  for 
Ihc  sake  of  brevity,  as  Payer  has  already  suggested,  to  designate  the  inner  whorl  as 


Fir 


■i  \yirrr  n\  an  rt»rt  tfftn.  the  l(l«I.ri  ItatKflnf  lo  Ot«  ■ti1»  C#  itw  irjiorl  of  l<«ves  fwbich  !»■▼« 
•  he  «i*«r)r.  ^  (wrtanth,  tf  orvct ;  C  boruunial  •cction  of  ite  uuhcr  i 
dcTtlopmeot.  «  wthcr,  /  fitamrai.  t  uy]n,  m  fUgiM,  /  pcrUsth. 


corolla,  the  outer  whorl  as  calyx,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  structure  of  the  two 
is  the  same';  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  since  the  contrast  of  structure 
referred  to  is  frequently  wanting,  both  whorls  being  either  scpaloid,  a<r  in  Jun- 
caceac,  or  both  petaloid,  as  in  IJIium ;  in  Helleborus,  Aconitum,  and  some  other 
species,  the  outer  whorl  or  calyx  alone  is  petaloid,  the  inner  whorl  or  corolla 
being  transformed  into  nectaries.  In  some  Dicotyledons  the  perianth  does  not 
consist  of  alternating  whorls,  but  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  turns  of  spirally 
arranged  leaves,  the  number  of  which  is  then  usually  large  or  indefinite;  the  outer 
or  lower  leaves  of  this  spiral  arrangement  may  in  this  case  also  be  sepaloid,  the  inner 
ones  alone  petaloid  [e.g.  Opuntia),  or  they  may  all  be  petaloid  (as  in  Epiphyllum 


^  The  SQhst&nti\'c«  ulyx  and  corolla  then  designnte  the  po&ition  of  the  whorl,  ihe  nHjectivei 
KivUoid  am)  pctaloiil  ihc  nature  of  the  pari. 
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and  Trollius),  or  a  gradual  transition  takes  place  from  the  sepaloid  through  iLe 
petaloid  to  the  siaminal  structure  (as  in  Nymphaea). 

Bui  besides  the  usual  sepaloid  and  petaloid  form  and  structure  of  the  perianih- 
Icavcs,  there  occur  other  considerable  donations  from  the  ordinary  foliar  structure. 
Thus,  for  examjjle,  the  (imperfect)  perianth  of  Grasses  consists  of  very  small  delicate 
colourless  membranous  scales  (the  LoiHcuhs),  that  of  some  Cyperaceae  is  replaced  by 
hair-like  bristles,  the  .Slr/cf ;  in  the  place  of  the  cal\Tt  of  CompositEB  a  crown  of 
hairs,  the  Pappus^  surrounds  the  corolla ;  and  it  has  already  been  meniioned  that  the 
petals  of  Aconitum,  Helleborus,  &c.,  are  transformed  into  nectaries  of  a  peculiar 
form. 

Whether  the  perianth  consist  of  one  or  two  whorls,  the  leaves  of  the  same 
whorl  have  very  commonly  the  appearance  of  being  coherent  or  of  coalescing  with 
one  another,  forming  a  cup,  bell,  lulw,  and  so  forth,  the  number  of  the  coherent 
sepals  or  petals  being  determined  by  that  of  the  marginal  teeth.  Coherent  perianth- 
whorls  are  produced,  after  the  formation  of  the  distinct  foliar  structures  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  receptacle,  by  the  common  zone  of  insertion  of  these  distinct 
structures  being  raised  up  by  intercalary  growth  as  an  annular  wall,  and  forming,  as 
it  continues  to  developc,  the  part  common  to  the  whole  whorl  of  floral  Jeaves. 
The  coherent  tubular  or  campanulate  part  6oc%  not  therefore  consist  of  originally 
free  portions  which  cohere  subsequently  by  their  edges,  but  from  the  very  first  it 
forms  a  whole  which  is  intruded,  so  to  speak,  at  the  base  of  the  perianth-leaves ; 
the  originally  free  leaves  eventually  forming  ihe  marginal  teeth  of  the  common 
basal  portion.  Applying  the  term  Sepal  to  a  calycine,  Petal  to  a  corolline  leaf, 
a  calyx  consisting  of  coherent  leaves  is  t^amosr/fa/ous  or  synsrpitJous^  a  corolla  con- 
sisting of  coherent  leaves  gamopetalous  or  sympciahus  ;  if  the  leaves  of  the  perianlh- 
whorl  are  not  coherent,  but  free,  this  is  expressed  by  the  terms  eleuihcrosepalotts 
or  aposrpahus,  and  eUutheropelahus  or  apopttahus^.  When  there  is  only  one 
periandi-whorl,  and  it  is  desired  lo  stale  whether  it  consists  of  coherent  or  of  free 
leaves,  the  terms  gamophylhus  or  symphyllous  and  eleuiherophyllms  or  apophyilous 
may  be  used.  It  sometimes  haj^»pcns  moreover  that  two  perianth-whorls  coalesce 
into  one,  so  thai,  for  example,  two  alternating  trimerous  whorls  have  united  into  a 
six-toolhed  tube  (as  in  Hyacinthus,  Muscari,  &c.). 

If  the  leaves  of  the  outer  and  inner  whoris  are  free  (not  coherent),  and  if 
the  distinction  between  calyx  and  corolla  is  clearly  marked,  then,  in  addition  to 
the  structural  distinctions  already  named,  other  differences  of  form  are  also  usually 
to  be  observed.  The  sepals  have  generally  a  broader  base,  are  sessile,  usually  of 
very  simple  outline  and  pointed  at  the  apex ;  the  petals  have  mostly  a  narrower 
base,  their  upper  portion  is  often  very  broad,  and  a  distinction  is  not  unfrequcntly 
apparent  of  claw  {uttgim)  and  blade  (iamina),  and  the  lamina  is  often  divided  or 
otherwise  segmented.  At  the  point  where  the  lamina  bends  back  from  ilie  unguis, 
ligular  structures  are  often  formed  on  the  inner  or  upper  side,  which  are  then,  when 
treating  the  flower  as  a  whole,  comprised  under  the  terra  Corona,  as  in  Lychnis 


*  The  terms  'polysepaloiis'  ami  *  polypctalous  *  are  objectionable,  since  these  terms  do  not 
express  the  conlni&t  correctly  ;  &til)  more  so  nrc  'monoi»cp.'ilotis*  aiul  *  moimpcUlou^,'  as  applied  to 
the  cohcu-nl  \vhuil%  ttecau^c  ihcy  have  no  rcrctenc^*  lu  (tic  iruc  imliirc  of  the  phenomenon. 
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{^^^'  330  ^'0.  S.iponaria,  Nerium,  Hydrophylleoe.  &c.  When  the  corolla  itseir  is 
garnopeialous,  ihi;  parts  of  the  corona  also  coalesce,  as  in  Narcissus,  where  ii  is 
very  large. 

The  complete  form  of  the  perianth,  especially  when  its  structure  is  decidedly^ 
petaloid  and  its  dimensions  considerable,  always  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  pol- 
lination by  the  aid  of  insects  [or  birds] ;  and  large,  brilliantly  coloured^  odoriferous 
lowers  only  occur  where  the  fertilisation  is  brought  about  by  this  means.  The 
irj)ose  of  these  proi>erties  is  to  attract  insects  to  visit  the  flowers ;  and  the  in- 
finitely varied  and  often  wonderfol  form  of  the  perianth  is  especially  adapted 
to  compel  certain  positions  of  the  body  and  certain  movements  on  the  part  of 
insects  of  a  definite  size  and  species  when  searching  for  the  nectar,  by  which  the 
conveyance  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  is  unintentionally  accomplished  by 
them.     We  shall  recur  in  detail  to  these  physiological  questions  in  the  Third  Book. 


Pic  sjo  Ml— LoasftudbMl  tactloa  itiroanti  ihc  <U>wcr  of  fycknu/t»t'y^vtt;  y  the  elonttaMc)  portloti  of  ihc  mU 
b«(weaa  cAljr*  wmA  cowtU  \  m  Hipile  of  the  pcuU  nc  conMU, 

The  radial  or  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  perianth  is  usually  associated  with  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  will  therefore  be  discussed  in  connection  with  iL 

Besides  the  perianth  in  the  narrower  sense  which  we  have  hitlierlo  considered, 
there  are  often  additional  envelopes  to  the  separate  flowers.  In  the  Malvaccas  and 
some  other  plants  the  true  calyx  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  second  calyx 
{Epicalyx  or  Calyculus),  llie  morphological  homology  of  which,  however,  varies. 
In  Mahpe  trifida^  for  example,  the  throe  pans  of  the  epicalyx  represent  a  sub-floral 
bract  with  its  two  stipules;  in  KiiaMia  viti/oliay  the  six-parted  epicalyx  consists 
(according  to  Payer)  of  two  such  sub-floral  leaves  with  their  four  stipules.  But 
the  epicalyx  may  be  purely  illusory-  from  the  production  of  stipular  structures  by 
the  true  sepals,  as  in  Rosa  and  Potenlilla.  In  Dianthus  Caryophylhis  and  some 
other  species  a  kind  of  epicalyx  results  from  two  decussate  pairs  of  small  bracts 
which  are  found  immediately  beneath  the  calyx ;  in  the  terminal  flowers  of  Anemone 
a  whorl  of  bracts  stands  at  a  short  distance  below  the  flower,  which  takes  the 
form  in  the  nearly  allied  Eranthis  hyemain  of  a  kind  of  epicalyx*.     The  epicaljrx  of 


'  [The  garden  Clematis  known  as  *  Lucie  Lemoine'  possesses  b  well-marked  seven-leaved 
involucre  which  has  evidently  originated  from  the  growth  of  the  axis  above  the  outemiost  whorl 
of  the  multiplied  pctaloid  septals. — Kd.j 
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the  small  flowers  of  Dipsacaccse  is  of  special  interosi,  each  being  surrounded,  within 
the  crowded  inflorescence,  by  a  membranous  tube,  which  here  forms  the  epicalyx. 
Sometimes,  after  the  perianth  ami  sexual  organs  have  begun  to  be  formed,  an  ele- 
vation of  the  flower-stalk,  at  first  annular,  is  formed  below  the  flower,  growing  up 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  saucer,  and  bearing  scaly  or  spiny  protuberances. 
A  structure  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Cupuk ;  and  the  cup  in  which  the  acorn  of  the- 
various  species  of  oak  is  sealed  is  of  this  nature '.  In  this  case  the  cupule  surrounds 
only  one  flower,  in  the  sweet-chestnut  and  beech  on  the  otlier  hand  it  encloses  a 
small  inflorescence.  This  spiny  cupule  afterwards  splits  from  above,  separating  into 
lobes,  to  allow  the  escape  of  ihc  fruit  which  has  ripened  within  it.  When  an 
inflorescence  is  surrounded  by  a  peculiarly  developed  whorl  or  rosette  of  leaves,  as 
in  Umbelliferx  and  Compositce,  this  is  called  an  Itwoiticre ;  when  a  single  sheathing 
leaf  envelopes  an  inflorescence  springing  from  its  axis,  it  is  a  Spathe.  Both  involucre 
and  spathc  may  assume  a  petaloid  structure,  the  former,  for  example,  in  Cornus 
ftorida^  the  latter  in  Aroideae. 

The  Andrccdum  is  composed  of  the  assemblage  of  the  male  sexual  organs  of  a 
flower.  Each  separate  organ  is  called  a  Siavien^  and  consists  of  the  Ani/ur  and  iis 
Sitalk  the  Ftiamttttf  which  is  usually  flliform,  but  sometimes  expanded  like  a  leaf. 
The  anther  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves  (anther-lobes)  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  filament  right  and  left  of  its  median  line ;  and  the  portion  of  the  filament 
which  bears  the  lobes  of  the  anthers  is  distinguished  as  the  Connective. 

The  lateral  position  of  the  stamens  on  the  floral  axis  (the  receptacle)  is  quite 
unmistakeable  in  all  hermaphrodite  and  in  most  exclusively  male  flowers.  Their 
lateral  position,  their  exogenous  origin  from  die  primary  meristem  next  the  puncium 
vegttaUottis  of  the  floral  axis,  their  acropetal  order  of  development,  and  the  frequent 
monstrosities  in  which  the  stamens  assume  more  or  less  the  nature  of  petals,  or  even 
of  foliage-leaves*,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  must  be  considered  morpho- 
logicafly  as  foHar  structures,  and  make  it  convenient  to  term  them  Staminal  Leaves ; 
the  filament,  together  with  the  connective,  being  considered  as  the  leaf,  of  which 
the  two  anther-lobes  arc  appendages.  From  a  morphological  point  of  view  it  is 
therefore  indifl'crent  whetlier  the  filament  (or  true  leaf)  greatly  preponderates  in  size, 
or  is  inconsiderable  as  compared  to  that  of  the  anther.  Only  ver)*  recently  three 
cases  have  become  known  in  which  the  anther  appears  itself  to  be  a  product  of  the 
floral  axis,  and  the  stalk  which  corresponds  to  the  fdament  is  the  floral  axis  itself. 
According  to  Magnus',  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  male  floral  axis  of  Naias  becomes 
transformed  into  quadrilocular  anthers  by  the  formation  of  pollcn-mother-cclls  in 
four  peripheral  longitudinal  strips  of  its  tissue.  Kaufmann  had  previously  described 
a  somewhat  similar  process  in  the  case  of  the  anther  of  Casuarina;  and,  according 
to  Rohrbach*,  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  of  Typha  cither  itself  developcs  into  the 
anther,  or  it  first  of  all  branches  and  tJicn  forms  an  anther  on  each  branch.  It 
would  carry  us  too  far  to  give  reasons  for  the  doubt  already  expressed  (p.  436), 


'  On  the  development  of  the  acom-cup  see  Hofmcisler,  Allgemeinc  Morphologie,  p.  465. 
»  [On  '  phyllofly '  and  •  jKtalody  *  of  siamcns  sec  Masters,  Vegetable  Tcrntology,  R*y  Soc  i  S69, 
pp.  353-2^6.  .-ind  285-296. — En.] 

■  Magiiu^,  Bot.  Zcilg.  1869,  p-  771. 

'  Ruhrhacb,  in  Sitzungaber.  dcr  GcscUsch.  OAlurf.  Frcunde  in  Berlin,  Nov.  lO.  1869. 


Khelher  these  facts  are  sufficienl  to  establish  the  axial  character  of  these  anthers; 
and  these  cases  may,  therefore,  be  considered  for  ihc  present  as  exceptions  to  the 
foliar  nature  of  staraens.  But.  bcsiJes,  the  morphological  homology  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  ordinary  stamens  Is  not  yet  altogether  determined,  more 
precise  investigations  into  the  history  of  development  being  still  wanting  in  diis 
direction.  Cassini  and  Riiper  consider  the  two  anther-lobes  as  the  swollen  lateral 
halves  of  the  lamina  of  the  stamen ;  their  loculi  would  therefore  in  that  case  be 
mere  excavations  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf;  the  pollen-mother- cells  become  differ- 
entiated inside  the  young  tissue  of  the  leaf,  like  the  spore-mother-cells  in  the  fertile 
sef^ment  of  the  leaf  of  Ophioglossaces.  According  to  this  view  the  furrow  between 
the  two  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  (see  Fig.  327,  f/)  would  correspond  (o  the 
margin  of  the  staminal  leaf;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case^  at  least  not  always* 
according  to  Mohl's  obser\'ations.  When  the  stamens  become  transformed  into 
petals  (by  the  so-called  'doubling*  of  the  flower)  as  in  the  rose,  poppy,  A'igfUa 
Htwmscetia,  &c.,  it  may  be  observed  with  certainty  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
locnii  do  not  stand  opposite  one  another,  which  would  be  the  case  if  one  belonged 
to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  under  side  of  the  staminal  leaf;  but  that  both  are 
formed  on  the  upper  surface,  the  anterior  loculus  nearer  the  medum  line  of  the  leaf, 
the  posterior  one  nearer  its  margin.  It  is  further  observable  that  in  such  cases  the  two 
pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  do  not  always  stand  close  to  one  another,  but  that  they 
arc  frcquenily  separated  by  a  tolerably  broad  piece  of  the  leaf,  and  that  this  inter- 
mediate piece  contracts  in  the  normal  state  into  the  partition-wall  between  the  two 
I)ollen-sacs,  The  greater  stress  must  l>e  laid  on  these  observations  of  Mohl,  because 
in  them  the  abnormal  development  only  shows  more  plainly  what  can  often  enough  be 
seen  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  anther  and  connective  of  normal  stamens,  viz,  that 
the  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  evidently  belong  to  om  side  of  the  stamen  ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  they  must  in  some  c.^ses  be  referred  to  the  under  (Fig.  327,  C,  H), 
in  others  to  the  upper  side  (Fig.  330  C).  The  origin  of  the  pollen-mother-cells  and 
the  development  of  the  wall  of  the  separate  pollen-sacs  calls  to  mind  so  vividly  in  all 
essential  features  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  the  sporangium  of  Lvcoj^odiaceae 
and  even  of  Equiseiaceae,  that  it  may  be  assumed,  until  more  exact  obscr\'ations 
bring  something  different  to  light,  that  each  pollen-sac  (1,  e.  each  loculus  with  its 
wall)  corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  and  hence  also  to  a  single  pollen-sac  of  Cycadeae 
and  Cuprcssincic ;  and  that  therefore  the  anther  usually  consists  of  four  pollen-sacs 
springing  side  by  side  from  the  anterior  or  posterior  side  of  a  staminal  leaf,  the  sacs 
l)Hng  in  pairs  so  close  to  one  another  right  and  left  of  the  connective,  that  they 
coalesce  more  or  less  laterally  to  form  one  anther-lobe.  Bui  before  we  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pollen-sacs  and  their  contents,  we  must  again  recur  to  the 
disctjssion  of  the  entire  stamen  and  androecium. 

The  stalk  of  the  anther  (the  filament  with  its  connective)  is  cither  simple  or 
segmented.  The  simple  filament  may  be  filiform  (Fig.  329)  or  expanded  into  the 
form  of  a  leaf  (Fig.  328),  sometimes  even  very  broad,  as  in  Asclcpiadew  and 
Apoc)'nace2e ;  or  it  may  be  broad  below  (Fig.  33a/)  or  above ;  it  generally  termi- 
nates between   the   two  anther-lobes,   but   is  not    unfrequently   prolonged    above 


li.  V.  Mohl,  VeiTOUChte  Schriflen,  p.  4S. 
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Ihem  (Fig.  328  D)  as  a  point,  or  in  the  form  of  a  long  appendage  as  in  ihe  ole- 
ander If  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  the  connective,  is  broad,  the  two  anther- 
lobes  are  distinctly  separated  (Figs.  328,  331);  if  it  is  narrow,  they  lie  close  to  one 
another.  The  articulation  of  the  stalk  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  con- 
nective being  sharply  separated  from  the  filament  by  a  deep  constriction ;  the 
connection  of  the  two  is  then  maintained  by  so  thin  a  piece  ihat  the  anther,  together 
with  the  connective  which  unites  the  anther-lobes,  swings  very  lightly  as  a  M'hole  on 
the  filament  (versatile  anther).  The  point  of  connection  may  be  at  the  lower  end,  at 
the  centre  (Fig.  332),  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  connective ;  sometimes  the  detached 
connective  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  forms  appendages  beyond  the  anther 
(^»g-  333'  '''(  -t)!  or  il  is  developed  between  the  two  lobes  like  a  cross-bar,  so  that 
the  filament  and  connective  form  a  T,  as  in  the  lime,  and  to  a  much  g^^ater  extent 
in  Salvia,  where  the  transversely  extended  connective  bears  an  anther-lobe  on  one 
arm  only,  while  the  other  is  sterile  and  is  adapted  for  a  different  purpose.  Whether 
ihc  anther-lobes  are  parallel  depends  on  the  mode  of  their  connection  with  the 


"ro.  111.— Somen  of  UaU.fiit*   ti/m- 
ft  wltti  Ibc  anttiri  iiprti  (\ty  re* 
'I  r«lvo). 


Flo.   j\^ — ^*tam«i«    of  CrmtvMfntm 
•tcrilc  «iic  of  Ihc  umc  Aowcr. 


connective ;  if  they  arc  so,  they  are  usually  attached  to  the  connective  for  their 
■whole  length ;  or  in  other  cases  they  are  separated  above,  or  free  below  and 
coherent  above,  in  which  case  they  may  become  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  one 
another  that  the  two  lobes  lie  in  one  line  above  the  apex  of  the  filament,  as  in  many 
Labiatae.  Not  unfrcquently  tlie  filament  also  lias  appcuidages ;  as,  for  example,  the 
membranous  expansions  or  appendages  right  and  left  below  in  Allium  which 
resemble  stipules,  or  a  hood-shaped  outgrowth  behind  as  in  Asclepiadex,  or  ligular 
structures  in  front  as  in  Alyssum  montanum,  or  conical  prolongations  beneath  on 
one  side  as  in  Crambe,  or  on  both  as  in  ]\Iahonia  (Fig.  331  x). 

A  phenonjcnon  of  great  importance  from  a  morphological  point  of  view  is  the 
branching  of  stamens  which  occurs  in  many  Dicotyledons,  a  peculiarity  of  structure 
w^hich  was  erroneously  confounded  by  the  older  botanists  with  their  cohesion, 
ahhough  the  two  are  fundamentally  distinct.  Sometimes  the  branching  of  stamens 
lakes  place,  like  that  of  foliage-leaves,  bilaterally  in  one  plane,  right  and  left  of  the 
median  line,  so  that  the  branched  stamen  has  a  pinnate  appearance,  as  in  Calo- 
(hamnus  (Fig.  334  j/),  where  each  division  bears  an  anther.  In  other  cases  ilie 
branching  lakes  place  in  a  kind  of  polytomy,  as  in  Ricinu?  (Fig.  335),  where  the 
separate  stamens  arise  in  the  form  of  simple  protuberancr<i  froni  \W  rrrppLicIo--  fmh 
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the  lime,  where  ihe  live  primordial  stamens  also  branch  at  (he  marginfti  ana  lomt 
anthers  on  ihcir  branches,  tJie  stamens  remain  free,  but  in  oilier  respects  the 
phenomena  are  altogether  similar  {*/»  Payer  /.  c) 


FtCm.  ].ft-«^/rA«n  r<um ,-  <l  hMi*o»tal  itfctlon  thrtiugb  thr  young  widrtKlun  ;  It  a  fn«<c  ut  ihc  tube  of  k  tMUure 
UHlnKlum  wHh  Mreml  tUmen« ;  4  caiiry  of  llie  lube,  r  nlHtaiKC  of  Ibe  nbc  <■  ftnUv«r>,  /  the  kp4>t  «b«re  lli« 
lUamutt  ijMdct.  /th«  «pot  irh«r«  two  lUauMiu  fprinc  frnui  the  tub*  {A  Hiucti  B*ora  tirvti|[ljr  dugnlfivtl  titan  Hi 

The  Stamens  not  unfrcquenily  suffer  conspicuous  displacements  by  the  inter- 
calary growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  receptacle  in  the  region  of  their  insertion ;  and 
such  displacements  are  also  ordinarily  included  under  the  term  cohesion  (or  adhe- 
sion)'.    Thus  the  stamens  often  adhere  to  the  calvx  or  corolla;  and  then,  when 


Irk  ;   J>  oj><N  ;    C  tbc  gyncsctua.  gp  the  gynoptiurr  ,    D  htiri' 
cutui  teciiea  of  the  onry ;  £  (rait  npchiiiji  ok  iu  policvL 


M,  gi  the  crnrph'irir.  /ava.xj,  m  Kltj[riU  ;  h  bmV 

lUUUl  kOtllMI  ufthc  tABlT- 


maiiu'ej  the  filaments  appear  as  if  ttiey  sprang  from  the  inside  of  tlie  perianth  ; 
the  earliest  stages  of  development  show,  however,  that  the  perianth-leaves  and  the 
rtamens  spring  in  succession  and  separately  from  the  receptacle ;  it  is  not  till  a  later 
!riod  that  intercalary  growth  begins  at  the  pan  of  the  receptacle  from  which  both 
spring ;  in  this  manner  a  lamella  grows  up  which  strucluratly  forms  the  basal  portion 
of  the  perianth-leaf,  and  which  at  the  same  time  bears  the  stamen,  so  that  the 


'  [It  has  come  to  be  the  usage  in  Eogltsh  works  on  descriptive  botany  to  apply  the  tenn 
'cohesion'  to  (lie  apparent  union  of  organs  of  the  same  kind,  *  adhesion*  to  the  npfionait  union  of 
organs  of  a  (iifTttcnl  kiiitt. — Kd.J 
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appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  stamen  sprang  from  the  centre  of  its  inner  surface. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  33  y,  B,  where  /  is  a  perianth- leaf  and  a  an  anther  sessile  upon 
it;  the  two  stand  at  first  distinct  on  the  young  receptacle  one  over  the  other;  the 
portion  of  leaf  lying  beneath  a  and  />  is  not  formed  till  a  much  later  period  by 
intercalary  growth,  and  pushes  up  at  the  same  lime  tlie  true  perianth-leaf  /,  and 
the  stamen  a.  This  kind  of  ailhesion  is  especially  frequent  in  those  flowers  whose 
petals  have  also  become  coherent  laterally  into  a  tube,  such  as  Composiiae,  Labiatae^ 
ValerianacejB,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stamen  may  also  become  *  adherent' 
in  various  ways  to  the  gynaeceum.  In  Siercufia  Balanghas  (Fig.  340)  this  structtire 
is  only  apparent,  depending  simply  on  the  small  stamens,  which  are  placed  close 
beneath  the  ovary,  becomi\ig  raised  up  together  with  it  by  the  elongation  of  a 
part  of  the  receptacle ;  from  Iheli  small  size  they  appear  like  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  large  ovary ;  the  part  which  bears  both  the  organs,  the  Gymphore^  is  therefore 
in  this  case  an  iniemode  of  the  floral  axis.     Much  more  complicated  is  the  history 


FIC  ]ji,— Fkmtff  of  CyPri0«iikm  CMMtitu  after  removal  or  th«  pcrianttL 

of  the  formation  of  the  true  Gynostemium  (column)  which  is  formed  above  an 
inferior  ovary,  as  in  die  Aristolochiaceae,  and  especially  in  the  Orchidea?,  where 
these  adhesions  and  displacements  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  also  combined  with 
abortion  of  certain  members.  Since  these  relationships  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel,  the  examination  of  Fig.  341  will  suflicc  for  the  present,  where  Ihe  flower  of 
Cypripcdiuni  is  represented  from  the  side  (yl),  from  behind  (Z?),  and  from  front  (Q, 
after  removal  of  the  perianth  (//>).  _/"  is  the  inferior  ovary,  gs  the  gynostemium, 
resulting  from  the  adhesion  of  three  stamens — two  of  which  {a  a)  are  fertile,  while  the 
third  (x)  forms  a  sterile  staminode — witii  the  carpel,  the  anterior  part  of  which  boars 
the  sdgma  («).  In  this  case  the  gynostemium  consists  entirely  of  coherent  foliar 
structures,  or  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  stamina!  and  carpellary  leaves,  both  of 
which  spring  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  hollowcd-out  receptacle  which  constitutes 
the  inferior  ovary'. 


*  Compare  the  kccoimt  of  the  <lcvclopincnt  and  siynilicapcc  of  the  flnwen  of  Ofxiiidcie  in  thf 
sequel. 
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The  size  and  form  of  the  stamens  frcquenUy  varies  within  one  and  the  same 
flower ;  thus,  for  insLince,  in  the  Cruciferai  there  are  two  shorter  and  four  longer 
(teiradynanious),  in  the  Labiatae  two  larger  and  two  shorter  (didynamous)  stamens; 
in  Centradenia,  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  333,  -4,  B^  they  are  not  only  of  differeat  size, 
but  are  also  differently  segmented.  A  correct  conception  of  the  history  of  develop- 
ment and  a  comparison  of  the  relationships  of  number  and  position  in  nearly  allied 
plants  enable  one  to  apply  the  term  stamen  even  to  structures  which  have  no  anther 
and  therefore  want  the  ordinary  physiological  characlcr  of  stamens.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Geranium  there  are  two  whorls  of  fertile  stamens,  while  in  the  nearly 
related  genus  Krodium  those  of  one  whorl  are  without  anthers.  Such  sterile  stamens 
or  Siaminodes  generally  undergo  further  metamorphosis,  5y  which  ihcy  become  unlike 
the  fertile  ones  and  not  unfrequeiilly  petaloid,  as  the  innermost  staminal  leaves  of 


Fin.  W-— Vxnnm  ftitcM  i4  ilevabtpwcnt  «X  the  tewar  of  t.amittm  *tNimi    /,  //,  /IJ  n 
tc-i  riiilinuMtt«  uf  ihe  <ep4U  r  *n  tunucyl.  In  //  thiHc  uf  ibc  (letjUft/,  lu  ///  IImmc  i/  iht 

«t-i  '  'ir;    /I'KtincaaUl  MCU>«  of  Ml  tiUlcr  ImJ,   f  tt4>c  t.f  *l>c  i'<«ln>'9pt)4li>u*  c^fa,  /  (kal 

t-'j  K-.:  I       ■  ■■■■-i;f   «;*!!  tfitB  Km:  ■I'lt 

Aquilegia ;  or  assume  very  peculiar  forms,  as  in  Cypripedium  (Fig.  34 1  j).  In 
some  Gesneraceae  a  glandular  structure  or  nectary  is  found  in  place  of  the  poste- 
rior stamen  (compare  the  drawing  of  Columnea,  Fig.  385).  Metamorphoses  of 
this  kind  may  be  considered  as  the  first  steps  to  a  condition  of  abortion,  the  final 
stage  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  vacancy  at  the  spot  where  the  stamen  should 
be,  as  in  the  Labiaia?,  an  order  closely  allied  to  the  Gesneraceac,  where,  in  the  place 
of  this  siaminode  there  is  no  structure  whatever ;  instead  of  the  five  stamens  to  which 
the  plan  of  construction  of  the  flower  points,  there  are  only  four,  even  the  rudiment 
of  the  fifth,  the  i>osterior  one,  being  suppressed,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  342V  Phenomena 
pf  this  kind  altogether  justify  the  hypothesis  of  alwriion  in  those  cases  also  where 


'  [Peyritsch  however  (Sitz^ngbb.  der  k.  Akad.  dcr  Wisscn.  zn  Wicd,  1873)  infers,  from 
6on6tarit  reversion  lo  fours  in  the  pelortc  flowers  of  Labiatie,  uid  from  other  considerations.  1 
die  '>ri^iiial  lypt.-  ol  tlic  flower  ii  tcliAmcrouf-.— Ko  ] 
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the  absent  organ  does  not  disappear  in  the  course  of  development,  but  never  comes 
imo  existence  ai  all,  if  the  h>*poihcsia  of  the  suppression  of  the  j)art  is  conflnncd 
by  a  comparison  of  ihe  relationships  of  number  and  position  in  nearly-allied  plants. 
The  hypothesis  of  an  abortion  of  this  kind  was,  however,  for  the  first  time  placed 
on  a  firm  basis  by  the  theory  of  descent. 

The  number  of  stamens  in  a  flower  is  only  rarely  so  few  as  one  or  two ;  it  is 
usually  larger,  and  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  perianth-leaves,  and  they  arc 
then  arranged  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  either  spirally  or  in  whorls.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  perianth-leaves  is  spiral,  that  of  the  stamens  is  usually  the  same,  and 
the  numbi-r  of  the  latter  is  then  verj'  commonly  large  and  indefinite,  as  in  Nymphsea, 
Magnolia,  Ranunculus,  Heilcborus,  &c.  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  sometimes  also 
few  in  number  and  definite. 

RTuch  more  often,  however,  the  stamens  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  whorls, 
those  in  one  whorl  being  then  usually  equal  in  number  and  alternate  with  those  in 
the  other  whorls,  and  with  the  perianth- leaves  [symmetrical  flowers  of  English  text- 
books]. There  are,  however,  numerous  deviations  from  this  rule  [unsymmelrical 
flowers  of  English  text-books]  occasioned  frequently  by  the  abortion  of  particular 
members  or  of  whole  whorls,  or  by  their  multiplcation,  or  by  the  superposition  of 
consecutive  whorls  ;  and  not  unfrequenily  in  the  place  of  a  single  stamen  two  or 
even  more  will  arise  side  by  side  {^Moubknunf).  These  phenomena,  which  arc 
often  iliflicuh  to  make  out,  are  nevertheless  of  great  value  in  the  determination  of 
natural  affinities,  and  will  be  still  further  examined  in  the  sequel. 

Dtvtlopmeni  of  the  Poilni  and  of  the  Anih^r-waW^,  The  description  given  in 
this  place  will  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  pollen  is  formed  in 
separate  grains  in  the  four  loculi  of  the  anther,  and  falls  out  of  the  aniher  after  it 
has  opened  ;  some  of  the  more  important  exceptions  will  be  mentioned  hereaAer. 

Immediately  after  the  perianth-leaves,  or  their  innermost  whorl,  first  become 
visible  on  the  receptacle  as  roundish  protuberances,  the  rudiments  of  the  stamens 
make  their  appearance  in  a  similar  maimer,  but  usually  obtain  a  considerable  start 
in  growth  of  the  corolla,  which  not  unfrequenily  remains  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  The  form  of  the  stamen,  which  consists  of 
homogeneous  primary  merisiem,  very  soon  shows  the  outlines  of  the  two  anther- 
lobes  united  by  the  connective ;  the  filament  is  still  very  short,  subsequently  it 
also  grows  slowly,  and  it  is  only  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower  thai  it 
elongates  very  rapidly  by  vigorous  intercalary  growth-  When  tlie  four  pollen-sacs 
make  their  appearance  externally  on  the  young  anthers  as  longitudinal  protuberances, 
a  layer  of  cells  becomes  dirferentialed  in  the  direction  of  their  length^  through 


'  Nigcli.  Zur  Eulwickclungsgcschichle  dcs  Pollens;  Zurich  ifi^i. —  Hormcisler,  Neue  Bcitri^ge 
tur  Kermtni^^t  (Icr  EmbryohiMung  tier  I'luincrogamcn,  II.  Monocolytcdonen. 

•  I  ftni  inJchlcd  to  a  letter  from  L)r.  Worming  for  the  following  account  of  the  first  origin  of 
the  molhcr-cclls  of  the  pollen  * — '  The  molbcr-cclls  of  the  pollen  originate  by  the  division  of  the  cell* 
of  the  oulcnnost  or  sub-qii dermal  layer  of  the  periblem  from  one  to  three  times  by  tangential  walls,. 
the  outcrroo*kt  of  the  cells  which  arc  thu&  formed  being  also  divided  by  radial  walls.  In  ihose 
plants  which  have  been  more  minutely  examined  (Hyoscyamus  Datura,  Cyclanthcra,  Euphorbia) 
the  tnnertnust  byer  of  these  cells  Ijccomes  iramcdialely  converted  inlo  the  piimary  mother-cells  of 
the  pollen,  the  inner  of  the  layers  which  lie  between  them  and  the  epidermis  l^ccoming  absorhni* 
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a  suonger   growlli    and  slower  production  of  ilivisions,  whl^^^fonnrrt    mf>re 
rapidly  in  the  surrounding  merisiem.     This  layer  consists  of  the  primary  mother- 


it        ('       u 


^^t' 


f*«jBff  pellen-uc  licfoni  the  iKilattrM  of  ibe  mofKcr-cclk  tm. 
tp  ibc  rptihdhmi  ohicli  ckitbo  the  >Hithcr4obc  •>  ««ll  of  the 
|MiUtfk-uc  ;  ft  ibr  anrher-tohc  «fler  boUlion  of  Ibc  nutber-cdU 
*m  ;  <y  tadk*l>—  of  tfcc  cpllbcHun  t  X  ipit- 


FlC  344.— Mndcorfemabaa  of  the  pollMi  of  A'iM*i>M 
4rt«*i  (X  SS^k  Ib  ^V/  tbc  ir«II  of  Ikr  dau)[^crtcn  I*n« 
slivorbcd  >*ltf  till  it  has  bam ;  m  protaptuin  l>  foRl«K 
Ttkd/  init  throttgh  ihe  Aafnre,  uid  ki  lyfas  hcfot*  u 
ruundcd  off  into  «  kphcricil  Amm. 


eUor  iKitkB'vel]  C  tliiy  «r«  lantcr ;  they  «re  vrMgol  tn  UMa  cutoeLlcil  bito  •  Dcl-worit. 

cells  of  the  pollen,  which  produce,  by  a  few  further  di\-isions,  a  longish  assemblage 
of  moUier-cells  united  into  a  tissue  (Fig.  343.  A,  sm ;  Fig.  346,  m) ;  the  whole  large- 
celled  mass  being  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  a  small-celled  tissue  consisting  of 


tb»t  imutUy  oiUy  one  layer  remains ;  and  thb,  together  with  the  epidcnms.  forms  the  «-«ll 
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several  layers,  the  future  wall  of  the  pollen-sac  (Fig.  ^^;i,  A  ),     The  innermost  layer, 
which  is  continueii  round  the  whole  mass  of  mother-cells,  is  iransrornieJ  at  an  early 


two  tMlIni-*an.  m  thr  ina4hKr-c«IU  of  the  potka.  In  ^  Mill  uailvd  tato  •  time,  bi  it  mlrwJy  tUvHlcd  f»ih  hito  Iwir 
toHctKelh.  n  the  epithdium  of  ihc  pollca-ac.  Each  tDlher-lobc,  coMiiUai|  ut  two  paBcn>Ma,  b  lure  bome  on 
m  king  bnnch  of  ih«  Alaineni. 

period  into  a  delicate  thin-walled  epithelium  (ep)  filled  with  coarse-grained  protoplasm, 
the  cells  of  which  usually  divide  radially  and  elongate,  but  are  afterwards  destroyed 


FIC  347— ,y//A.*«  rufrm,  .Y— ^  iliTMinn  c>rtbr  in'>iher-<«IU  1/ Ihr  ptjlrn  lali  fom  :  /■  arjtl  r:  j  tcit.ihr.lf-.m.  llie 
wktJsufvhMc  ipociAJ  n»)lhcrM.cUshi**r  t>urtt  ntxlcr  ihc  inNncncc  of  water,  uul  hate  allowed  the  i>r<^t<'pUiri<,  U^Jy 
nf  fhe  youni   puDeii-tclli  To  CK'iiv  ;   //  t  itkitiunr  pollcit-^TxIn  wen  itvm  wllhom  mitfiiMcil  K'  tliu  -inn-   niiHM 

like  the  inner  layer  of  cells  in  die  sporangium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams.     The  de» 
velopment  of  the  outer  cell -layers  which  subsequently  cause  the  rupture  of  the  wail 
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does  not  lake  place  till  a  much  later  period.  The  mother-cens  of  the  pollen  are  at 
first  Urge  and  their  walls  thin  (Fig.  343,  A,  sm) ;  but  these  increase  considerably  \n 
thickness,  though  generally  not  uniformly  (Figs.  344,  347,  A),  the  thickening  matter 
being  usually  dislincdy  stratified.  In  many  Monocotyledons  the  mothcr-ceJIs  now 
become  completely  separated,  itie  pollen-sac  becomes  broader,  and  the  cells  float 
singly  or  in  connected  groups  in  a  granular  fluid  which  fills  up  its  ca\-ity»  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  343,  B^  a  phenomenon  which  calls  strongly  to  mind  the  formation 
of  the  spores  of  Vascular  Cryptogams.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  for  instance 
in  many  Dicotyledons  (Tropaeolum,  Althaia,  &c.),  the  very  thick-walled  motlier-cells 
do  not  become  isolated ;  they  completely  fill  up  the  pollen-sac,  but  are  usually  found 
separated  after  the  rupture  of  the  anlher-wall  in  water.  With  the  thickening  of 
the  cell- wall  is  connected  a  rounding-off  of  the  protoplasm,  the  large  central  nudeus 
of  which  is  absorbed  when  the  prepAralion  is  commencing  for  die  formation  of  the 
pollen-cells.    Instead  of  the  nucleus  which  has  disappeared  by  absorption,  either  two 


I 


Frc.>4t.— Mothv^cfloflbepotlMofCMnDrAfrA/V/ii;  /^th«  dtttcr  CkUuoealayanof  lli*ModMr«M  tailicac 
of  b«to(  Bbsorbvcl ;  t^  the  Hxalled  '  ipccial  nu>thcr<clK'  (onubilnt;  rJ  nuMe*  of  lay  an  af  tbe  BMMliaNcell  wtdcti 
snmMoul  tbr  jrouof  paUctv^db ;  ifaey  «bo  ar*  jincTw»rdi  4b*ortir«l ;  /A  the  wall  of  die  palleniccll]  Ua  apton  uruw 
•fMwanJi  «ii<l  p«nc<nle  t!ie  f pccul  in>>ihcr-cv1l ;  v  hefliUphcr^vAl  dcfoUlina  of  ccOufosc  oti  the  lasidc  ef  ihc  ftonefi 
cell-wall.  Troiu  which  thtr  pultrn-tutir  i«  af^t-rwmnU  fcmiEil  ;  /  Ihr  rmtopUtm  cnamcteil  (^fi^it.  {The  (trafur«inn 
»«»  obtained  hy  piaVini,'  a  Kxiion  of  as  anther  wluch  l>ad  Uki  (or  som*  motttha  in  abuclute  iik«>liaL} 

fresh  nuclei  first  of  all  make  their  appearance  and  undergo  an  immediate  simulta- 
neous bipartiuon  (as  represented  in  Fig.  344. 1,  ID,  or  these  two  arc  again  absorbed 
and  four  nuclei  are  formed  in  their  place,  followed  by  the  simultaneous  division 
of  the  cell  into  four.  These  cases  have  been  otsen'ed  especially  in  Liliacese 
among  Monocotyledons ;  but  a  third  process  is  especially  characteristic  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, in  which,  immediately  after  the  absorption  of  the  nuclei  of  the  mother-cell, 
four  fresh  nuclei  are  formed  simultaneously,  which  arrange  themselves  at  diflereni 
points  of  a  plane  or  in  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  protoplasm  becoming  then 
constricted  into  four  lobes,  each  nucleus  forming  the  centre  of  one  of  the  lobes. 
During  this  constriction  the  thick  wall  of  the  mother-cell  grows  inwards,  following 
the  constriction  of  the  protoplasm,  until  at  length  the  four  lumps  of  protoplasm 
which  have  become  rounded  off  during  the  division  lie  quite  distinct  in  four  cavities 
of  the  mother-cell  (Fig.  347,^4-^).  The  mass  of  cellulose  now  becomes  differ- 
entiated round  each  of  the  daughter-cells  of  the  tetrahedron  into  concentric  systems 
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of  layers  (the  so-called  'special  mother-cells'),  and  ihese  are  again  enveloped  by 
layers  which  are  common  to  the  whole  tetrahedron  (Figs.  347  JT,  348).  If  the  letra- 
hcdni  have  lain  for  some  time  in  water,  the  masses  of  layers  usually  burst,  and  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  young  pollen-cells  are  forced  out  through  the  fissure, 
and  become  rounded  off  into  a  sphere  (Figs-  344  I''//;  347  ^,  O).  Soon  after  the 
conversion  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  into  a  tetrahedron,  each  protoplasmic 
mass  becomes  clothed  with  a  new  cell-wall,  at  first  very  thin  and  not  continuous 
with  the  hmer  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  as  is  shown  by  its  becoming 
detached  from  them  when  caused  to  contract  by  alcohol.  This  is  the  true  cell-wall 
of  the  pollen,  which  now  increases  greatly  in  thickness,  and  becomes  differentiated 
into  an  outer  cuticularised  layer  and  an  inner  one  of  pure  cellulose,  the  ExU'm  and 
the  Jntitu.  The  former  becomes  covered  on  the  outside  with  spines  (Fig.  348,^), 
warts  (Fig.  345),  ridges,  combs,  &c.  ;  while  the  latter  frequently  forms  considerable 
thickenings  which  project  inwards  at  particular  spots  (Fig.  348,  z'),  and  at  a  later 
period  are  employed  to  form  the  pollen-tube.  During  these  processes  the  masses 
of  layers  fonning  the  envelope  of  the  tetrahedron  become  slowly  absorbed,  their 
substance  is  converted  into  mucilage,  and  they  at  length  entirely  lose  their  form; 
their  disorganisation  may  commence  either  on  the  inner  (as  in  Fig.  344,  VII,  x) 
or  outer  side  (Fig,  348,  sg)  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell.  By  the  absorption  of  the 
chamber  in  which  the  young  pollen  cells  have  hitherto  been  enclosed,  they  now 
become  free,  separate,  and  float  in  the  granular  fluid  which  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the 
anther ;  and  within  this  they  now  attain  their  definite  development  and  size.  The 
fluid  being  thus  used  u]>,  the  mature  pollen-grains  finally  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the 
anther  in  the  form  of  a  powdery  mass. 

The  ripe  pollen-grain  of  Angiosperms  *  does  not  undergo  any  fiu^ther  divisions, 
like  that  of  Gymnosperms;  it  remains  unicellular;  the  pollen-tuhe  is  developed 
immediately  on  the  stigma  as  a  protuberance  of  the  intine,  which  perforates  the 
extine  at  certain  definite  spots  that  have  usually  been  prepared  beforehand.  The 
spots  where  this  perforation  takes  place  are  often  more  than  one,  or  even  very  nume- 
rous {Fig.  349  rf,  350  o) ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  this 
number  of  pollen-tubes  from  one  grain,  only  one  usually  grows  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  effect  impregnation.  Independently  of  the  sculpture  of  the  exline  itself  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  the  external  form  and  structure  of  the  outer  coat  of 
pollen-grains  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of  the  spots  at  which  tlie  perforation 
takes  place,  on  the  mode  in  which  these  are  arranged,  and  on  the  circumstance 
whether  the  extine  is  at  these  spots  merely  thinner  and  the  inline  projects  in  the 
form  of  a  wart  (Fig.  349),  or  whether  roundish  pieces  of  the  extine  become  detached 
in  tlic  form  of  a  Hd,  as  in  Cucurbitaces  and  Passiflora  (Fig.  37,  p.  33),  or  whether  it 
splits  into  bands  by  spiral  fissures,  as  in  Thunbergia  (Fig.  38,  p.  34),  &c.  At  the 
points  of  perforation  tlie  intine  is  generally  thicker,  often  forming  hemispherical 
protuberances  which  furnish  the  first  material  for  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube 
(Fig.  350,  0.  or  the  extine  only  forms  thinner  longitudinal  striae  which  fold  inwards 


'  For  more  minute  details  «ee  Schacht.  Jahrb.  fUr  vissenech.  Bol.  II.  p.  109.  and  Luensten, 
ibid.  VII.  p.  34.— [Fritwche,  lUiilrAge.  zui  Kcnntniss  ilcs  Pollen,  Derlin,  183a.— Mohl,  Bcilrige  iur 
Anatomic  u.  PhyMnlagie  dcr  (icwuch&c,  Ht  llcft,  Ilcrn,  1H34.J 
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when  the  iioUen-grain  brcomes  dry  (as  in  Gladiolus,  Yucca,  Hcllcborus,  ftc.).  Vety 
commonly  however  the  inline  is  uniformly  and  continuout^Iy  thickened,  as  in  Canna, 
Strelitzia,  Musa.  Persea.  &c;  and  in  this  case,  according  to  Schacht,  no  deOnite 
Kpots  are  prepared  beforehand  where  the  perforation  is  to  lake  place.  The  number 
of  these  peculiarly  organised  points  of  perforation  is  definite  in  each  species,  oflen 
in  whole  genera  and  families;  there  is  only  one  in  most  Monocoiyledons  and  a  few 
Dicotyledons,  two  in  Ficus,  Justicia,  &c^  three  in  the  Onagrariese,  Proteaccae,  Cupu- 
liferae,  Geraniacese,  Compositx-,  and  Borragineae;  four  to  six  in  Inipati?ns,  Asln- 
piea,  Alnus,  and  Carpinus,  while  the  number  is  large  in  Convolvulaceae,  MalvacesB, 
Alsineac,  Sec.  <see  Schacht.    /.r.).     The  extine  is  rarely  smooth,  more  often  roarked 
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on  the  outside  by  the  sculpture  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  When 
it  is  vcr>'  iljick,  layers  of  different  structure  and  texture  may  frequently  be  detected^ 
and  differcnliations  sometimes  occur  in  a  radial  direction,  penetrating  the  thickness 
of  ihe  extine  (Fig.  350),  and  giving  it  in  some  cases  the  api>carancc  of  consisting  of 
rod-shaped  prismatic  pieces  or  of  honcycomb-Iike  lamellae,  &c.  These  peculiarities 
of  structure  recall  tliosc  of  the  exospore  of  Marsileaces,  and  probably  only  de- 
pcnti,  as  in  that  case,  on  a  fiirther  development  of  the  radial  siriaiion,  accompanied 
possibly  by  subsequent  absorption  of  the  soft  areolx  and  hardening  of  the  denser 
parts  (see  p.  30).     The  contents  of  the  ripe  pollen-grain,  the  FauiUa^  of  the  older 


< 


'  (On  the  constilulion  of  the  •  amyloid  corpusdes*  in  the  foviUa  of  pollen  sec  Saccanio,  Nuon-o 
Giomale  Botanico  Italiano.  187*.  p,  341.— Ed.] 


botanists,  usually  consists  of  a  dense  coarse-grained  protoplasm  in  which  grains  of 
starch  and  drof)s  of  oil  may  be  recognized.  When  the  grain  bursts  in  water,  the 
fovilla  escapes  in  masses  connected  by  mucilage  and  often  in  long  vermiform 
threads.  The  surface  of  the  e.\une  is  commonly  found  coated  wiih  a  yellow  oil,  or 
of  some  other  colour,  often  in  evident  drops,  which  renders  the  pollen  viscid  and 
adapted  to  be  carried  by  insects  from  flower  to  flower;  in  only  a  comparatively 
few  cases  is  it  quite  dry  and  powdery,  as  in  Urticacex  and  many  Grasses,  where  it  is 
projected  with  violence  from  the  anthers  or  simply  falls  out. 

At  the  time  when  the  pollen-grains  are  nearly  mature,  and  the  flower-bud 
is  preparing  to  open,  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sacs  undergoes  a  further  development'. 
The  outer  layer  of  cells  or  epidermis  always  remains  smooth-walled  (see  Fig.  351, 
p.  489) ;  the  inner  layers  or  cndothecium  are  also  smooth  if  the  anther  does  not 
dehisce.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  opens  by  recurved  valves  (Fig.  331  /',  p.  475), 
the  celts  of  the  innermost  layors  only  of  these  valves  are  provided  with  thicken- 
ing-bands (or  are  fibrous) ;  while,  when  the  pollen-sacs  dehisce  longitudinally,  the 
nhole  of  their  endothccium  contains  fibrous  cells.  There  is  usually  only  one  such 
kyer,  sometimes  several ;  in  Agavt-  amnuarta  as  many  as  from  eight  to  twelve. 
The  thickening-bands  of  the  fibrous  cells  which  project  inwards  are  usually  wandng 
on  their  outer  wall ;  on  the  side-walls  they  are  generally  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the 
pollen-sac;  on  ibc  inner  wall  they  run  transversely  and  are  united  in  a  reticulate 
Or  stellate  manner.  Since  the  epidermal  cells  contract  more  strongly  when  ihc 
fipe  anther-walls  dry  up  than  those  of  the  endothecium  which  are  provided  with 
lhickcning*bands,  they  exert  a  force  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  anther-wall 
I  bulge  outwards  and  give  way  at  its  weakest  point.  The  modes  in  which  the 
anthers  open  are  very  various,  and  arc  always  intimately  connected  with  the  other 
contrivances  which  are  met  with  in  the  flower  for  the  purpose  of  pollination  with  or 
Uriihout  the  agency  of  insects.  Sometimes  only  a  short  fissure  (|X)rc)  is  formed  at 
the  apex  of  each  anther-lobe,  as  in  Solanum,  Ericacecc  (Fig.  332,  p.  475),  &c,. 
through  which  the  pollen  of  both  the  contiguous  pollen-sacs  escai^es ;  but  more  com- 
monly the  wall  gives  way  in  the  furrow  between  the  two  sacs  (the  suture)  along  its 
whole  length,  the  tissue  which  separates  them  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  or 
[less  destroyed,  and  thus  IwDth  pollen-sacs  dehiscing  at  the  same  time  by  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  (Fig.  351).  It  is  this  phenomenon  that  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous 
description  of  these  anthers  as  being  bilocular;  but  if  nomenclature  is  to  have  a 
ificientiflc  basis,  they  must  be  termed  quadrilocular,  in  contrast  to  the  really  bilo- 
cular anthers  of  Asclepiadeas  and  the  octilocular  ones  of  many  Miniosc2e.  Somc- 
•times  again  the  anther-lobes  open  at  the  apex  by  a  pore  which  results  simply  from 
le  deslniction  of  a  small  portion  of  tissue  at  this  spot  (Hofmcistcr).  In  other 
respects  we  still  want  a  detailed  and  comparatNe  investigation  of  these  processes, 
which  are  very  various  and  of  great  physiological  importance ;  only  the  addi- 
tional remark  need  be  made  here,  that  it  is  very  important  from  a  systematic  point 
of  view  whether  the  anthers  op>en  inwards  towards  the  gynaeceum  (introrse),  or 
outwards  (extrorse),  the  difference  depending  on  the  position  of  the  suture  and 
hence  on  that  of  tlie  pollcn-sacs  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  filament. 
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In  several  families  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  fn^^^?ie88  con^ 
siderable  deviaiions '  occur  from  the  course  of  dcvelopmeni  of  ihc  poUcn  and 
from  its  final  structure  which  has  been  here  described.  Naias  and  Zo&(era  deviate 
only  to  this  extent,  that  no  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  molher-cellb  lakes  place, 
and  rhni  the  pollen-cells  themselves  are  ver>'  ihin-walled,  acquiring  in  Zoslcra  a  very 
strange  appearance  from  assuming,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rounded  form,  thai  of 
long  thin  tubes  lying  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  anther.  The  deviaiions  arc  raore 
considerable  in  the  formation  of  compound  pollen-grains.  The  origin  of  these  is 
eiiher  that  only  the  four  daughter-cells  (pollen-cells)  of  one  motlier-ceU  remain 
more  or  less  closely  united,  like  the  pollen-tetnihedra  (four-fold  grains)  of  some 
Orchideae,  Fourcroya,  Typh.i,  Anona,  Rhododendron,  Ac;  or  the  whole  contents 
of  one  primary  mother-cell  remains  unseparated  and  forms  a  mass  of  pollen  con- 
sisting of  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  ihirty-lwo,  or  sixty-four  connected  polIen-cclls,  as  in 
many  Mimoseee  and  Acaciea:'.  In  these  cases  the  cuticle  or  exiine  is  more  strongly 
developed  on  ilie  outer  surface  of  the  daughter-cells  lying  at  the  circumference  of 
iJic  mass,  and  covers  the  whole  as  a  continuous  skin ;  while  only  thin  ridges  of  the 
cuticle  project  from  this  skin  inwards  between  the  separate  cells.  In  the  various 
sections  of  Orchideae  every  gradation  occurs  from  the  ordinary  separate  pollen-gniins 
of  Cypripedium,  through  the  four-fold  grains  of  Neottia,  to  the  Ophrydex,  where  all 
the  pollen-grains  which  are  formed  from  each  primary  mother-cell  remain  united, 
and  thus  a  number  of  pollen-masses  lie  in  one  pollen-sac;  and  finally  to  the  PoU$ma 
of  the  Cerorchideae,  where  all  the  pollen-grains  of  a  pollen-sac  remain  united  into 
a  cellular  mass.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Asclepiadeas  with  only  bilocular  anthers, 
where  the  grains  of  each  pollen-sac  are  firmly  united  by  a  waxy  substance,  it  is 
obvious  thai  the  pollen  cannot  be  dispersed,  nor  can  the  poUcn-masscs  fall  out  spon- 
taneously from  the  anthers  ;  but  the  flower  is  provided  with  very  peculiar  con- 
trivances by  means  of  which  insects  in  search  of  honey  extract  from  the  pollen-sac 
the  poUinia  or  the  masses  of  fiollcn  which  are  glued  togcUicr,  and  again  gel  rid  of 
them  on  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  species  (see  Book  HI  on  Sexual 
Reproduction). 

The  Female  Sexual  Apparatus  or  Gymrc^um^  of  the  flowers  of  Angiospcrms 
consists  of  one  or  more  closed  chambers  in  which  the  ovules  are  formed ;  tlje  lower, 
hollow,  swollen  part  of  each  separate  secd-cliamber  which  encloses  llie  ovules  is 
called  the  Ovary;  the  place  or  the  mass  of  tissue  from  which  the  ovules  spring 
directly  int6  the  ovary  is  a  PhcnUa.  Above  the  ovary  the  seed-vessel  narrows 
into  one  or  more  thin  stalk-like  structures  or  Slyks^  which  bear  the  Sii^ma&  ;  lliese 
axe  glandular  swellings  or  expansions  of  various  forms  which  retain  Che  pollen  that 
is  carried  to  them,  and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  is  excreted  from  then* 
induce  die  emission  of  the  pollen-tubes. 


4 
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'  In  reference  to  what  follows  compare  Hofmcister,  Ncae  Bcitrigc,  pt.  11.  (Abhand.  dcr  fconig. 
Sichs.  GcselUdi.  VII);  aUo  Reicheiibach,  De  poUinis  orcliidearum  gcneii,  Leipzig  185*:  ami 
Kosanoff,  Ucbcr  den  Pollen  dcr  Mimo&eu  (Jahrb.  far  wissciisch.  Boi.  Vl,  p.  441). 

'  [n  many  Mtmosex  tht;  anther  xs.,  according  to  Ko^^anofT,  dcUIocuIat,  two  pair^  of  snail  locnli 
being  formed  in  each  anlhcr-lobe  \  the  [K)llen-ccns  of  each  i>i>1Uii-mic  lemain  united  into  a  mnsK. 

'  Compare  with  lhi»  Payer's  view  (.Cirganogc'nic  dc  U  fieur,  p,  72j\  whidi  differs  in 
eucntial  poitits. 
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The  Gynacceum  is  always  the  final  struclure  of  the  flower.  When  the  floral 
[rxis  has  attained  a  sufficient  length,  the  gynieceum  is  rormed  at  its  apex ;  if  ilie  axis 
4s  flat,  disc-like,  or  expanded,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  if  it  is  hollowed 
out  or  cup-shaped,  the  gynseccum  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  apical  point  of  the  floral  axis.  In  the  diagram  of  the  flower, 
Figs.  351  /,  and  353  B,  where  each  outer  circle  represents  a  lower  transverse  section, 
and  each  inner  circle  a  higher  one,  the  gynaxeum  necessarily  appears  always  as 
the  innermost  central  structure  of  the  flower,  the  longitudinal  displacements  on  the 
floral  axis  being  neglected  in  the  construction  of  the  diagram. 

When  the  axial  part  of  the  flower,  the  Recepimh  or  Torus,  is  so  elevated  in  the 
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centre  that  the  base  of  the  gynseceum  lies  evidently  above  the  stamens,  or  at  least  ia 
the  middle  of  the  androecium,  the  perianth  and  the  androecium,  or  even  the 
^'hole  flower,  is  said  to  be  hypij^ynotts  (Fig.  351).  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
receptacle  is  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  or  saucer,  bearing  the  perianth  and  stamens  on 
Us  annular  margin,  while  the  gynseceum  springs  from  the  bottom  (Fig.  353  /I),  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  prngynous.  It  is  obvious  that  intermediate  forms  arc  possible 
between  extreme  cases  of  hy(ogynous  and  perigynous  flowers;  andiitesc  arc  in  fact 


common,  especially  among  Rosiflorae.  In  both  these  forms  of  flower  the  g>'Q9eccum 
is  free,  the  receptacle  taking  no  part  in  itie  furmation  of  the  wall  of  Uie  ovary, 
although  ibis  ap(>ears  to  be  the  case  externally  in  some  perigynous  flowers, 
a&  Pyrus  and  Rosa.  The  flower  finally  is  fpigymus  when  it  possesses  an  aclittljr 
inferior  ovary.  This  latter  is  distinguished  from  the  ovar)'  which  is  buried  in  tbe 
receptacle  of  perigynous  flowers  by  its  wall  being  formed  of  the  receptacle  ilsHf 
hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  cup  or  even  of  a  long  lube.  The  carpels,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  free  superior  ovar>'  form  its  whole  wall,  spring  in  tbe  inferior  ovary 


t-IC  39*.— luMtrttutlLnd  tcciloa  ittrouKh  tlw  Infoior  onr/ at  ErjMgtHm  ,,imftitrt;  I  »cp«k.  r  peUb./6IWKCUl.  /v- tiyfiv 
A  (Hk.  A'A'  flucleiu  of  the  Aiute.  I  iMtcfuneaL 

(like  the  perianth  and  the  andrcecium)  from  the  margin  of  the  hollow  receptacle, 
and  only  close  up  the  cavity  above,  where  they  arc  prolonged  into  the  style  and 
bear  the  stigmas  (Fig.  352).  Intermediate  forms  are  also  not  uncommon  between 
the  superior  ovary  of  hypogynous  and  the  inferior  ovary  of  epigynous  flowers :  the 
ovary  may,  for  example,  be  composed  in  its  lower  half  of  the  receptacle,  in  Kb  upper 
part  of  the  coherent  carpels ;  transitional  forms  of  this  kind  are  found  especially 
among  Saxifragaccae. 

It  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  diflferent  forms  of  the  g}-na2ccum  if  the  more 
important  ones  arc  considered  separately ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  classifi- 
cation may  be  made: — 
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I.  OynsBoeum  Superior;  flower  hypogynous  or  perigynous. 

A.  Ovules  attached  to  the  carpels. 

a.  Ovary  monocarpellary ; 

(a)  flower  with  one  ovary, 

0)  flower  with  two  or  more  ovaries. 

d.  Ovary  polycarpellary ; 
(y)  ovary  unilocular, 
(d)  ovary  multilocular. 

B.  Ovules  attached  to  the  floral  axis ; 

(«)  ovule  solitary,  terminal, 
(f)  ovules  one  or  more,  lateral. 

11.  QyncBoeum  Inferior ;  flower  epigynous. 

C.  Ovules  parietal ; 

(i;)  ovary  unilocular, 
(0)  ovary  multilocular. 

D.  Ovules  axile ; 

(i)  ovule  solitary,  terminal, 
(k)  ovules  one  or  more,  lateral. 

The  Superior  Gjmacatm  is  conatrncted  essentially  from  a  peculiar  foliar 
structure,  the  carpellary  leaves  or  carpels.  These  usually  produce  the  ovules, 
which  generally  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels,  as  in  Fig.  354,  but  fre- 
quently also  from  the  whole  inner  surface,  as  in  Fig.  327  F{p.  467),  and  Fig.  351 
C.  The  ovary  is  monocarpellary  when  it  consists  of  only  a  single  carpel,  the  margins 
of  which  are  coherent,  so  that  the  mid-rib  runs  along  Its  back,  and  the  ovules, 
when  they  are  marginal,  form  a  double  row  opposite  to  it.  The  inflexed  margins 
of  the  carpellary  leaf  may,  however,  swell  up  into  thick  placentae  (as  in  Fig.  355) 
and  produce  a  larger  number  of  rows  of  ovules.  The  number  of  ovules  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  two  (as  in  Amygdalus),  or  only  one 
{e.g.  Ranunculus).  In  monocarpellary  flowers  there  is  only  one  such  carpellary 
leaf,  as  in  Figs,  353,  354 ;  in  polycarpellary  flowers  there  may  be  two,  three,  or 
more,  or  even  a  very  large  number;  if  the  number  is  two,  three,  or  five,  they 
usually  stand  in  a  whorl ;  if  four,  six,  or  ten,  they  are  generally  arranged  in  two 
alternating  whorls  (see  Fig.  351,  B,  I).  When  the  number  of  monocarpellary 
ovaries  in  a  flower  is  considerable,  as  in  Ranunculaceae,  Magnolia,  &c.,  the  part 
of  the  axis  which  bears  them  is  commonly  elongated  (to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent for  example  in  Myosurus),  and  their  arrangement  is  then  spiral.  The  mono- 
carpellary ovary  is  originally  always  unilocular,  though  it  may  subsequently 
become  multilocular  from  the  production  of  ridges  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
inside  of  the  carpel,  which  divide  the  cavity  longitudinally  into  compartments, 
as  in  Astragalus,  or  transversely,  as  in  Cassia  fistula.  Ovaries  of  this  kind  may  be 
distinguished  as  monocarpellary  with  epuriotu  loculi,  but  ought  not  to  be  called 
polycarpellary,  •  ' 
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A  polycar^Hary  ovary  is  always  the  result  of  ihe  union  of  all  the  carpels  of  a 
(lower,  the  number  being  usually  iwo,  three,  rour^  or  five,  arranged  in  one  whorl,  and 
the  floral  axis  terminating  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  the  separate  carpels  remain  open, 
and  cohere  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  margin  of  one  unites  with  the  left 
margin  of  anoilier.  the  result  is  a  unilocular  polycarpcllary  ovar>*.     The  placentation 


FtO.  iM— /^AAMMAuvN^fw-ir.   A  hortzuataJ  Kcticn  Ihiouffh  tbe  flowccbwl,  t  culrx-tubc.  <  CocoUs.,/' 
■•  *Mli«n  frf ik«  iaocr  stMuiflAl  whorl.  A'cwpd;  /r  ti>r^iudln«l  tct:ttnn  ol  rli«  cnytX,  with  the  ufutcft  SK  %ai\ 
harlnmtal^ectkMHof  cwpdkof  Affcmt  agek.  JTA'ttie  pulrtal  oruJcs./  mid-rib  af  ibe  cupel- 


e/  the  nutcr. 


is  in  this  case  parietal  when  the  coherent  margins  project  only  slightly  inwards,  as 
in  Reseda,  Viola,  &c.  But  if  the  coherent  margins  of  the  carpels  project  further 
in\\'ards,  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  becomes  imperfectly  muUilocular,  the  chambers 
being  connected  with  one  another  in  the  centre,  as  in  Papaver,  where  the  imperfect 
dissepiments  arc  covered  on  boili  sides  by  a  number  of  ovules.  A  hi-  or  multilocuiar 


M  dUTcrcBt  hc^tm.  f  placcnu. 


polycarpcllary  ovary  results  when  the  margins  of  the  carpels  project  inwardly  so 
far  that  they  meet  or  cohere  cither  in  the  axis  or  periphery  of  the  ovary,  the 
elongation  of  the  floral  axis  in  the  centre  frequently  contributing  to  this  result. 
The  mode  of  cohesion  of  the  carpels  in  multilocuiar  ovaries  may  \'ary  greatly  in 
other  respects,  according  as  it  lakes  place  along  the  whole  length  of  their  inflcxcd 
margins,  or  only  below,  while  the  upper  parts  resemble  a  wltorl  of  monocarpellary 
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Ovaries  (Figs.  355—358).  Since  ihe  margins  of  the  caqiels  which  meet  in  the 
centre  become  developed  into  the  placentae,  the  ovules  make  their  appearance  in 
the  central  angles  of  the  Toculi,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  357 ;  but  veiy  commonly  the 
margins  of  the   carpels  which   turn   in  as  far  as   the  centre  then  split  into  two 


FlC  jS^— CyiUKewnof /Vw/tf  mmMAiAt:  j<f  loftcitntUnar  w«tiofi.  r  •cpal*.  >  pcUll.  tf  Kuaent^  /  nvary,  m  Mtenu. 
d  nectariclMwte ;  B  borlionul  «ceikn  throoi;!!  tb«  ovaiy,  /th*  wtU.  //  ptacMlx- 

lamellsc  which  are  bent   back  and  swell  out  into  placenta;  in   the  middle  of  the 
loculi,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  356.    It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  tlie  two  placenta;  wiiliin 


prl«b/.-    ('  MiM  oliJcr  «t,t!c  "Uh  mdlmenu  i»f  <h«  five  namctit  *.  Or?  mii»«  *tain«iH  «•  vUe  b«»wwi  Ihvin,  •■f  which  three  wrv 
mircadf  vlalbic :  >  the  bred,  ^abtAimilr;    />— //dcvcktpntcnt  ortticomujyit,  /4  u«ulc%  c/ ifynupburc.  a' *l)rlc 

each  loculus  correspond  to  the  margins  of  the  same  carpel  which  forms  the  outer 
Wall  of  the  loculus. 

Spurious  dissepiments  may  arise  in  polycarpellary  as  in  monocarpellar)*  o\'aries; 
if  the  polycarpellary  ovary  consists  of  two  loculi,  it  may  thus  become  quadrilocular. 
or  five  original  loculi  may  become  divided  into  ten.     The  first  case  is  universal  in 
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Labialce  and  Borragineie.  Fig.  359  sliows  that  the  o\'3n*  is  formed  of  two  coherent 
carpels,  ihc  margins  of  Mhich  (/-/f)  projecting  inwards  form  a  righi  anil  a  lefi 
placenu  (//»;  on  each  of  diese  placemx  which  correspond  lo  ihc  tnarj^ns  of  the 
carpels  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  ovule  are  produced,  but  an  outgrowth  from 


Tir^  ]^.— Ripe  fniit  oi  fturamntn  FmwiHtit^ ;  ilw  jwerior  carpH  kM  bnn  removvd  m>l  (lie  Twn  tareni 
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the  mid-rib  of  the  carpel  (/k,  JV",  x)  inserts  itself  between  the  two  ovules  ticlong- 
ing    to   each   loculus,   dividing   it   into  two   one-seeded   lobes.      Since   at   a    sub-   ^^ 
sequent  period  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  of  each  of  the  four  lobes  bulges  strongly   ^| 
outwards   and   upwards  (^),   the   separation  of  the   bicarpellary   ovary   into    four 
separate  parts  becomes  still  more  distinct ;  and  finally  they  completely  separate  as 


FIC.  JB^—i—yn  tt»ig»  of  devdupmvol  of  Ibc  onry  of  Phttmit ^imrtHs,  y  ia  loocUiMliasl.  the  rail  In  bartcontel 
A  »  uraaccMi  «an  fiom  wlihoiii  nuly  tat  f«ifiimkin :  It  tbc  wm  Id  (of«n«diMl  wctloii.  ifcc  \\mm  k  w,  ««  cantspnadM  < 
bariaoatal  Mcbou  yi  moA  *'//;  //  the  tJaccHU.  >  the  spurfntu  diaiepimeni./  loruU,  tJt  ovale*.  «  will  of  tlw 
jrrtylft  «  »tlEBi% 

one-seeded  lobes  of  the  fruit ;  while  in  Borragineae  the  separation  is  slill  roore 
complete.  The  division  of  the  five  loculi  of  the  ovary  of  Linum  into  ten  by  spurious 
dissepiments  is  not  so  perfect,  the  projections  from  the  centres  of  the  carpels  not 
reaching  the  central  axis  of  the  ovary. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  ovaries  with  axile  placentation.  it  sbould 
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mentioned  ihat  tliere  are  cases  in  wltich  llit*  present  siale  of  our  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  Uccide  with  certainly  whether  the  ovules  arise  from  the  axi» 
or  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels  which  have  become  united  to  it ;  and  these 
doubtful  cases  are  possibly  more  numerous  than  is  j(cneral!y  ihouRht.  Payer's  ob^ 
8er\'ations  on  Cerasiium  and  Malachium  show  that  in  Caryophylleae  the  expanded 
apex  of  the  floral  axis  becomes  considerably  elevated  even  before  tlie  formation  of 
ihe  carpels;  the  carpels  are  then  seen  in  a  whorl,  and  attached  by  means  of  their 
coherent  margins  to  the  elevated  axis  ;  each  forms  what  may  be  described  as  a  pocket 
attached  to  the  axis.  As  the  axis  becomes  elongated,  the  margins  of  the  carpels 
form  radial  dissepiments  separating  the  pockets,  which  widen  into  loculi ;  and  the 
carpels  finally  rise  above  the  apex  of  the  axis.  In  Cerastium  and  other  genera  the 
dissepiments  also  rise  above  it  as  free  lamellae  which  do  not  meet  in  llie  centre, 
so  that  the  ovary  is  quinquelocular  below,  wliile  in  the  upper  part  it  remains 
unilocular.  The  ovules  are  produced  in  two  parallel  rows  on  the  axial  face  of 
each  loculus,  this  face  being  apparently  formed  from  the  axis  itself.  In  some  genera 
of  Caryophylleae  it  acorns  probable  that  the  placcntx  arc  axile,  while  in  others 
Ihcy  would  appear  rather  to  be  carpellary. 

Among  Superior  Ovaries  with  axile  Placentatwn^  those  of  Typha,  Naias,  and 
Piperacese'  require  especial  mention.  In  these  cases  the  very  simple  female  flower 
consists  (with  the  exception  of  the  perianth  of  Typha,  which  is  replaced  by  hairs)  of 
nothing  but  a  small  lateral  shoot  transformed  into  an  ovary  with  a  central  ovule. 
The  apex  of  the  axis  of  this  shoot  itself  develops  into  the  terminal  nucleus  of  the 
ovule,  round  which  an  annular  zone  grows  up  from  below,  overarches  it,  closes  up 
above,  and  thus  forms  the  wall  of  the  ovary.  In  Typha  only  one  style  and  stigma 
ifiurmount  the  ovary,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
carpel  which  rises  up  from  the  floral  axis  as  an  annular  xone.  In  Pii>eracea; 
however  the  stigma,  which  is  sessile  on  the  apex  of  the  ovar)',  is  often  placetl 
obliquely  or  divided  into  several  lobes  ;  and  this,  like  the  two  or  four  styles 
which  surmount  the  ovary  of  Naias^  indicates  that  the  ovary  is  not  composed  of 
one  but  of  several  carpels,  which  first  make  their  appearance,  like  the  leaf-sheaths 
of  Equisetum,  as  an  unbroken  ring,  which  only  at  a  later  period  becomes  resolved 
at  its  upper  margin  into  teeth.  This  hypothesis  appears  the  more  admissible 
since,  in  other  Angiospcrms  where  a  comparison  with  nearly  allied  forms  justifies 
us  in  inferring  a  number  of  coherent  carpels,  these  carpels  originate  as  an  un- 
divided annular  zone  which  developes  into  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma ;  as,  for 
"instance,  in  Primulaceae  (Fig.  360).  In  Polygonacca;,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  ovary  also  forms  eventually  a  closed  cavity  containing  the  central  ovule  (Fig. 
361),  the  cohesion  of  two  or  diree  carpels  to  form  the  ovary  may  not  only  be 
recognised  from  the  corresponding  number  of  the  styles  and  stigmas ;  but  separate 
carpels  appear  at  first  distinct  on  the  floral  axis,  and  only  amalgamate  in  the  course 


'  Magnus,  Zur  Morphologic  dcr  Cattung  NaiiLS  (Bot.  Zeit.  1869,  p.  77a).— Rohrbach,  Dcber 
Typha  {in  Sitzung^tcr.  des  Gc%cMii  namrf.  Kreundt-  IVrlin  Nov.  16,  i86(;|.— HaiiBtciii  u.  .SchmUi, 
Vcl»cr  Eiitwickclung  dcr  Pipemcecnblfithcn  tUot  Znt.  1870,  p.  38). 

'  I  cun  unible  to  undcntand  why  Mug!'"-  «•*'-  .i.^  -oflting  of  the  OT«ry  '  perianth.' 


of  iheir  growth,  iheir  zone  of  insertion  !x»coming  clevaleil  as  a  rin(;.  Srticc 
^•all  of  the  ovary  does  not  in  any  of  these  cases  forms  placentae  fram  the  number  ami 
position  of  which  the  number  and  position  of  the  carpels  might  otherwise  be  more 
easily  determined,  we  are  thrown  !>ack  on  the  direct  obsenation  of  the  first  stages 
of  development  and  on  the  numbers  of  the  styles  and  stigmas.  Failing  this,  the 
solution  of  tlie  question  depends  on  morphological  telalionships  which  are  still  by 
no  means  made  out  with  sufficient  certainty,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  re- 
fiearches  which  hive  been  ma<lc  on  the  development  of  the  flower. 
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Besides  the  number  of  the  carpels  which  have  coalesced  to  form  the  ovary,  ft 
is  a  question  of  interest  whether  in  any  particular  case  the  ox'ules  have  been  pro- 
duced laterally  on  the  floral  axis  or  as  its  terminal  structure.  In  the  cases  of 
Pi()erace;E,  Polygonaccx,  Naias,  Typha,  Ac,  where  only  a  single  ovule  springs  frona 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  tlic  terminal  straclure  of 
the  floral  axis;  and  the  investigations  of  Hanstcin  and  Schmitz,  Magnus,  Robrbach, 
and  Payer,  have  proved  in  addition  that  not  only  the  ovule  as  a  whole,  but  the 
nucleus  itself,  must  be  considered  as  a  terminal  structure.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  every  ovule  which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ovary  necessarily  forms  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
axis  itself  may  have  ceased  to  grow,  but  has  produced  an  ovule  at  tlie  side  of  its 
apex,  a  case  which  we  shall  meet  with  further  on  in  the  inferior  ovary  of  Composilx, 
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[In  a  few  cases  the  floral  axis  rises  free  wilhin  ihe  spacious  cavity  of  the  ovary  and 
produces  ovules  laterally,  as  occurs  in  Primulaceae  (Fig.  361)  and  Amaranlhaceaj 
^(in  Celosia,  according  to  Payer), 

The  ht/irior  Ovary  of  epigynous  flowers  results  from  the  retardation  or  com- 

)lete  suppression  of  the  apical  growth  of  the  young  floral  axis,  its  peripheral  tissue 

[jising  as  an  annular  zone,  and  producing  on  its  free  margin  the  perianth,  stamens, 

and  carpels   (Figs.  362,  363).     The   hollow  structure  which  is  thus   formed,  and 

■which  is  at  first  open  above,  is  afterwards  covered  over  by  the  carpellary  walls 

which  dose  in  above  it ;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  elongated 
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Mviim*.  /K'  the  inferior  Mvorir,  SA'  the  uvulc,  i  tarjicl, 
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cup-shaped  or  tubular  cavity.  Kotwithsianding  this  striking  displacement  of  the 
axial  parts,  the  structure  of  the  inferior  ovary  resembles  that  of  the  free  polycarpellary 
ovary  in  almost  all  respects;  it  may  also  be  either  unilocular  or  multilocular  —  if 
iinilocuhr,  the  placeniation  may  be  citlicr  basilar  or  lateral.  When  the  placentation 
U  basilar,  the  ovule  sometimes  appears  as  if  it  were  the  terminal  structure  of  the 
apex  of  the  axis ;  as  for  instance  the  erect  ovule  of  Juglandeae,  In  Compositae, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  the  position  of  llie  single  anatropous  ovule  is  not  terminal 
but  lateral ;  tlie  apex  of  the  floral  axis  may  often  be  clearly  made  out  as  a  small 
elevation  beside  ihc  funiculus,  and  in  abnormal  cases  it  undergoes  further  develop- 
ment into  a  leaf-bearing  shoot'.     In  Samolus  the  apex  of  the  axis  rises  within  the 


'  Cramer.  BiWungsabweichungcn  und  morphologische  Bedcutung  des  Pflaiuen-Eies  (Zurich  1864), 
^Knhne,   Die  BlUtheiiciilwickelung  der  Compositcn.  Berlin  1869.  —  Buchenan,  Bot.  Zcil.  1832, 

iKo.  is«y  Iff. 
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unilocular  inferioi  ovary  as  in  ihc  superior  ovary  of  other  Primu!acc»  (Fig.  360), 
bears  a  number  of  lateral  ovules.     If  the  placentse  of  ihe  unilocular  inferior  ovaxy 
are  parietal,  they  form  on  the  wall  two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  ritlges  from  above 
downwards  or  from  below  upwards,  and  bear  two  or  a  larger  number  of  roi**s  of 
ovules  (as  in  Opuntia  or  Orchidese).     These  placentce,  which  project  more  or  less 
into  the  interior,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolongations  of  the  margins  of  the  carpels 
on  the   inside  of  the  ovary.      A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  llic  longi- 
tudinal dissepiments  of  the  multilocular  inferior  ovary ;  the  same  differences  occnr 
in  them  as  those  which  have  already  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  superior 
ovary ;   for  li-iey  may  either  meet  in  the  middle  and  bear  the  ovules  in  the  axilc 
angles  of  the  loculi,  or  they  may  split  into  two  lamellae,  bend  back,  and  bear  tlie 
ovules  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  loculus  (as  in  Cucurbitacx).     Usually  two, 
three,  or  more  caryjels  share  in  the  formation  of  the  upper  pan  of  the  inferior  o^-aiy, 
their  elongated  margins  being  prolonged  inwards  and  developing  downwards  into 
the  parietal  placentas  or  the  dissepiments  of  the  multilocular  ovary.     In  such  c" 
the  inferior  ovary  must  lie  ierme<l  polycarpellar)',  like  the  sujicrior  ovarj*  of  simiL 
structure.     Examples  of  a  monocarpellary  inferior  ovary  appear  to  be  very  rare] 
Hippuris  (Fig.  330)  affords  one ;  its  inferior  ovary  consists  of  a  single  carpel,  an( 
contains  a  solitary  anatropous  pendulous  onoiIc. 

The  Sfyle  is  a  prolongalicfti  of  the  carpel  above  the  ovary ;  in  monocarpellai 
ovaries  there  is  therefore  otdy  one  style  (Figs.  351,  353),  which  may  however 
branched;  when  the  ovary  is  polycarpellary,  the  style  consists  of  as  many  parts 
there  arc  carpellary  leaves ;  these  parts  may  be  free  for  the  whole  distance  abo\'c 
the  ovary  (Fig.  355),  or  coherent  for  a  certain  distance  above  it,  separating  only  aij 
a  greater  height;  or,  finally,  they  may  cohere  for  their  whole  length  (Figs.  357 
359).     Although  the  style  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  young  carpel,  it  may  subs 
quenily  stand  on  the  axile  side  of  the  monocarpellary  ovar>',  the  carpel  becoming-"' 
considerably  bulged  outwards  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
ovary  (as  in  Fragaria  and  Alchemilla).     If  this  occurs  with  the  separate  carpels  of  a 
polycarpellary  ovary,  the  ovary  itself  appears  to  be  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  the^y 
style  rises  from  the  depression  (Figs.  356,  357).     In  Labiatx  and  Borraginece  thil^| 
peculiarity  is  especially  conspicuous,  the  four  lobes  of  the  hilocular  ovary  formtng-^^ 
strong  protuberances  (Fig.  359,  A,  B),  so  that  the  style  finally  appears  to  spring 
from  between  four  parts  of  Uie  ovary  which  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  connectioi 
with  one  another,  and  is  hence  termed  a  ^ynoiHtsic  style. 

The  style  may  be  hollow,  that  is,  it  may  be  penetrated  by  a  channel  consislm( 
of  a  narrow  elongation  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovar>',  as  in  Butomus  (Fig.  351,  B, 
where  it  opens  on  the  hairy  surface  of  the  stigma ;  or  in  Viola  (Fig.  364),  wbei 
the  ctiannel  is  broad,  and  opens  above  into  the  hemispherical  cavity  of  the  stigma; 
or  in  Agave  and  Fourcroya,  where  the  style  is  hollow  throughout  its  whole  Icngil 
and  open  to  the  stigma,  the  simple  channel  dividing  below  into  three  tubes  whicl 
run  into  the  loculi  of  ilie  ovary,  a  phenomenon  wliich  occurs  also  in  other  Lili 
ceae*.     In  other  cases  it  is  at  first  hollow,  as  in  Anagallis  (Fig.  361,  B),  but  bccomi 
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afterwanls  fillet!  up  by  tlie  growrli  of  the  tissue.  There  is  usually  no  channel  lo  be 
detected  in  the  style  when  die  jjistil  is  ready  for  fertilisaliou,  or  at  least  not  in  its 
upper  part  ;  in  the  place  of  this  its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  loose  tissue, 
ihe  *  conducting  tissue,'  down  which  the  poilcn-lubes  grow  till  they  reach  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary.  The  external  form  of  the  style  is  usually  cylindrical,  filiform,  or 
columnar,  somcdmcs  prismatic  or  ribbon-shaped ;  in  the  Iridea:  it  generally  attains 
a  considerable  size ;  in  t'rocus  it  is  very  long,  tripartite  above,  each  division  being 
deeply  hollowed  out  like  a  cup ;  while  the  genus  Iris  is  distinguished  by  its  three 
free  broad  petaloid  coloured  styles.  Sometimes  the  portion  of  the  style  which 
belongs  to  each  carpel  branches,  as  in  ICuphorbiacese,  where  a  tripartite  style,  each 
arm  of  which  bifurcates,  corresponds  to  the  three  carjiels.  The  style  frequently 
remains  very  short,  and  then  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  mere  constriction  between  the 
ovary  and  stigma,  as  in  Vitis. 

The  S/igma^  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  part  of  the  style  which  is  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  pollen.  When  pollin- 
ation takes  place  it  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
secretion,  and  usually  with  delicate  hairs  or 
short  papilla?,  constituting  a  glandular  structure 
wliich  is  sometimes  merely  a  peculiarly  de- 
veloi>cd  portion  of  die  surface  of  die  style, 
sometimes  a  special  organ  of  very  variable  ap- 
pearance attached  lo  it.  The  form  of  the 
stigma  always  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  pollen  by  insects 
or  otherwise,  and  can  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained only  when  Uicse  facts  are  taken  into 
consideration.  A  few  specially  interesting  cases 
will  be  described  in  Dook  III ;  it  is  suflicienl 
now  to  mention  that  the  surface  of  the  stigma 
forms  the  exit  of  the  open  channel  of  the  style 

vhen  there  is  one;  if  diis  channel  is  closed  or  entirely  absent,  the  stigma  has  the 
appearance  of  a  superficial  glandular  structure  upon  or  beneath  the  apex  of  the 
style  or  of  its  arms.  If  these  arms  are  long  and  slender,  and  covered  wiUi  long 
hairs,  the  stigma  has  the  form  of  a  pencil  or  tuft  of  hairs  or  feathers,  as  in  Grasses; 
in  Solanacex  and  Cruciferdt;  the  moist  surface  of  the  stigma  covers  a  knob-like 
indented  thickening  at  the  end  of  the  style ;  in  Papaver  it  forms  a  many-rayed 
star  on  the  lobed  style.  Sometimes  the  stigmatic  portion  of  the  style  is  grcaUy 
swollen,  as  in  the  Asclepiadese,  where  the  two  monocarjKllary  and  distinct  ovaries 
cohere  by  the  stigmas;  the  true  sligmatic  surface  into  which  the  jioUcn-tubes 
penetrate  lies  in  this  case  concealed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stigma*. 


Vk..  y^— Lonifimdiiul  icctlnn  llvmich 
Ibe  igynAccuni  of  J  it'la  trif^/or,  SA~  thi; 
UUtTuprjut  ovules,  i'^  i.tiJinnrI  '<(  'h«  %iy\*, 
"  It)  openinK  :  lit  ibc  hollow  <•(  Ow  Mkiha 
wh'c^  I&  klkil  with  the  s(lr«iiiic  icirction 
HTD  {K>lIcn-f;oLns  whkJi  uc  puinnj[  uut  their 


'  On  ihe  posiiion  of  the  lot)es  of  the  stigma  in  rcialion  to  the  plrtccnlie  in  different  plants,  see 
RolxMt  ilruA-n,  Misc.  liot.  Work*,  Kay  Soc.  1867.  vol.  I.  |»p.  553-563. 
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The  A'tciaries.  Wherever  pollination  is  effecled  by  insects,  glamlular 
are  found  in  the  flowers  which  secrete  oclorifcrous  and  sapid  (generally  s»t?el) 
juices,  or  contain  ihcm  within  Iheir  delicate  cellular  tissue  from  which  they 
easily  sucked  out.  These  juices  are  included  under  the  term  JiW/ar,  the  oi 
vrhich  produce  them  being  the  Nectaries.  The  position,  form,  and  moi 
significance  of  the  nectaries  are  very  various,  and  always  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  special  contrivances  for  the  pollination  of  the  flower  by  means 
insects.  The  nectaries  are  often  nothing  but  glandular  portions  of  tissue  on* 
foliar  or  axial  parts  of  the  flower:  very  often  they  project  in  the  form  of  cushic 
of  more  delicate  tissue,  or  take  the  form  of  stalked  or  sessile  proiuberancei 
whole  foliar  structures  of  the  iierianth,  of  the  androecium,  or  even  of  the  gyn; 
are  transformed  into  peculiar  structures  for  the  secretion  and  accumulation 
the  nectar.  Since  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  these  organs  mor|>hologically 
general  terms,  a  few  examples  may  serve  to  show  the  student  where  he  will 
have  to  look  for  the  nectaries  in  different  flowers.  In  FriiiUaria  intperialis  the 
nectaries  are  shallow  excavations  on  the  inner  side  of  the  perianth-leaves  near  their 


base,  large  clear  drops  of  nectar  exuding  from  them ;  in  FMragnus  fuxca  a  gh 
dular  annular  cushion  on  the  gamophyllous  perianth  (Fig. 353  (l)\  in  Rheum  sligl 
glandular  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  (Fig.  360  dr)\  \\\  NicoUai 
an  annular  callosity  at  the  base  of  the  superior  ovary ;  in  the  Umbelliferae  a  fles 
cushion  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  styles  united  above  the  inferior  or 
(Fig.  352  hh,  p.  490) ;  in  Composite  they  are  also  at  the  base  of  the  style  (Fig.  362] 
In  Citrus,  Cobaa  scanJotSy  Labiatse,  and  Ericaceae,  the  nectary  appears  as  a  develoj 
raent  of  the  floral  axis  or  disc  in  the  form  of  an  annular  zone  beneath  the  o\-ary 
(Figs.  356  d,  359  A,x),  &c. ;  in  Cruciferae  and  Fagopyrum  in  the  form  of  four  or 
six  roundish  or  club-shaped  outgrowths  or  warts  between  the  filaments,  &c.  A^^ 
abortive  stamen  is  converted  into  a  nectary  in  the  Gesneracc:e;  in  Cucumis  M^t^^ 
(the  melon)  the  whole  androecium  is  replaced  in  the  female  and  the  gynaeceum  In 
the  male  flowers  by  a  similar  organ.  As  a  rule  the  nectaries  occur  deep  down 
among  ih^  other  parts  of  the  flower ;  and  when  they  secrete  nectar,  it  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flowers,  as  in  Nicotiana  and  Labiata;.  Frequently,  however,  special 
liollow  receptacles  are  constructed  for  this  puri>ose,  as  is  esi>ecially  the  case  vnlh  the 
bag-like  appendages  of  the  perianth -leaves  (Fig.  365),  usually  called  Spurs.      In 
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fViola  only  one  of  the  perianih-lcavcs  forms  a  hollow  spur,  into  which  the  append- 
ages of  two  stamens  are  prolonged  and  secrete  the  nectar.  The  cup-shaped  stalked 
petals  of  Hellebonis  and  the  slipper-shaped  petals  of  Nigclla  excrete  at  the  bottom 
of  their  cavity  the  nectar  which  gatliers  there. 

The  Ovu/e  of  Angiosperras  usually  consists  of  a  clearly  developed,  sometimes 
even  very  long  stalk  or  Funiculus  (as  in  Opuntia  and  Plumbagineae) — which,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  as  in  Grasses — and  one  or  two  integuments 
which  enclose  the  nucleus.  The  ovules  of  most  gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  have 
one,  those  of  almost  all  Monocotyledons  two  integuments;  a  third  envelope,  the 
Arit^  is  frequently  formed  subsequently  (as  in  Myristica,  Euoiiymus,  Asphodclus 
iulea,  Alois'  iubtubcradata^  &c.  When  the  omjIc  is  the  terminal  structure  of  the 
floral  axis,  and  has  a  short  funiculus,  it  is  orthotropous,  as  in  Piperaceae  and  Poly- 
gonacese;  the  campylotropous  form,  /.  e,  where  the  nucleus  together  with  its 
integuments  is  itself  curved,  is  comparatively  rare,  but  occurs  in  Grasses,  Fluviales, 
Caryophylleje,  &c.  The  usual  form  of  the  ovule  of  Angiosperms  is  the  anatro- 
pous;  the  nucleus  together  with  its  integuments  is  inverted,  so  that  the  micropyle 
faces  the  point  of  origin  of  the  funiculus  from  the  placenta  (Figs.  351  E^  352, 
pp.  489,  490) ;  in  this  case  the  funiculus  runs  up  the  side  of  the  ovule,  coalesces  with 
it,  and  is  termed  the  Raphe.  The  microjiyle  is  frequently,  especially  in  Monocotyle- 
dons, formed  by  the  inner  integument  only  of  the  nucleus ;  but  sometimes,  especially 
among  Dicotyledons,  the  outer  integument  grows  also  above  the  opening  of  the  inner 
one,  and  the  channel  of  the  micropyle  is  then  formed  at  its  outer  part  (the  Exosionu) 
of  the  outer,  at  its  inner  part  (the  Endostonu)  of  the  inner  integument,  \frhen  there 
arc  two  or  three  integuments,  the  innermost  (the  Primine  of  Mirbcl)  is  always 
formed  first,  then  the  outer  one  (the  Securu/irtf),  and  final!}',  usually  at  a  much  later 
period,  the  Aril ;  the  order  of  development  is  therefore  basipetal  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  ovule.  The  transverse  zone  from  which  the  single  or  the  two  true  integu- 
ments spring,  is  termed  the  Chahza  (more  correctly  the  base  of  the  ovule). 

The  integuments  are  usually  only  a  few  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  and  have 
the  appearance,  especially  when  they  enclose  a  large  nucleus,  of  thin  membranes 
(Fig.  351,  JT).  But  when  only  one  integument  is  developed,  the  nucleus  usually 
remains  very  small,  while  the  integument  becomes  thick  and  solid,  extending  far 
beyond  the  nucleus,  and  forming,  before  fertilisation,  the  principal  mass  of  the 
ovule,  as  in  Hippuris  (Fig.  330,  p.  470).  Umbelliferse  (Fig.  352,  p.  490},  and  Com- 
positae  (Fig.  36a,  p.49V)- 

There  is  still  much  doubt  about  the  history  of  development  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  ovule;  the  following  may  be  stated  as  certain  or  at  least  probable. 
In  the  formation  of  the  erect  orthotropous  ovule  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  rises 
within  the  ovary  as  a  roundish  or  conical  ovoid  protuberance  which  forms  the 
nucleus  ;  an  annular  wall  grows  up  first,  and  finally  envelopes  the  nucleus  and 
extends  beyond  it  as  an  integument  If  a  second  outer  integument  is  formed  in 
addition,  this  arises  in  a  similar  manner,  and  grows  up  around  the  first  (as  in 
Piperaceae,  Polygonaceae,  Ac).  The  anatropous  ovule  may  be  at  first  ar  straight  or 
slightly  curved  projection  of  tissue  (as  in  Fig.  366,  /).  but  immediately  becomes 
e\'idently  curved  at  the  spot  where  the  first  or  the  single  integument  springs  from  it 
(Fig.  366,  Jit  III,  IV) ;  the  apical  part  enclosed  by  the  integument  then  forms  the 
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nucleus,  while  the  subjacent  basal  part  becomes  the  funiculus.  As  the  integuments 
arise,  the  curvature  becomes  gradually  stronger,  and  the  nucleus  becomes  inverted 
even  before  the  outer  integument  has  entirely  developed.  This  latter  is  there- 
fore not  formed  on  the  side  next  to  tlie  raphe,  but  clothes  all  the  free  part  of  the 
ovule,  right  and  left  of  the  raphe  (Fig.  366,  F,  K/,  VII),  Cramer  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  anatropous  ovules  may  originate  in  another  way  (and  this  is  probaUy 
the  most  common  case),  the  ovule  developing  as  a  secondary  lateral   projection 


FiC.  366.—/—'-'//  stages  of  dFrclopment  of  the  ovule  of  Orchft  mititnHs  (x  550) ;  t—V'I  seen  from  the  skle  in  \oa^- 
tudtoAl  !iectlon,  f  7/  from  the  from,  the  funkulns  bcin){  tn.-hind.  ft  It  a  h'lriznntil  section  of  /  ;  jr  jr  the  izial  row  of  celh, 
thu  upper  one  of  which  becomes  the  cnibryo-Mc  e,  /the  runkuTuii,  rr'the  inner,  a/ the  outer  intetpimcot.  A' the  nuclcuit 
ts  the  niicrop3rlc,  k  an  Intercellular  space :  in  Vii  the  cnil^o-sac  e  has  completely  replaced  the  tissue  of  tbc  1 


beneath  the  apex  of  the  young  conical  funiculus,  and  cur\'ing  backwards  subse- 
quently towards  the  base  of  the  latter.  This  inversion  takes  place  while  the  single 
or  the  inner  integument  is  enveloping  the  nucleus  from  the  summit  of  the  funi- 
culus ;  the  second  integument,  if  there  be  one,  then  similarly  clothes  the  free  part 
(see  Fig,  367,  ^,  C).  Kijhne*  has  indeed  thrown  some  doubt  on  the  actual  lateral 
origin  of  the  nucleus,  not  only  in  Compositse,  but  also  in  Solanum,  lledera,  Fuchsia, 
Begonia,  &c.  I  have,  however,  had  the  opportunity,  not  only  previously,  but  also 
more  recently,  in  Grigorieff's  researches  on  Composita?,  of  observing  a  number  of 


*  Kuhnc,  Ucber  die  Dliilhencntwickclung  bei  den  ComiX)silen.     Ueiliu  i866. 
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different  siages  of  development  in  ihis  respect,  and  not  only  of  convincing  myself 
that  the  funiculus  arises  laterally  with  respect  to  the  apex  of  ihe  floral  axis,  but  also 
tliat  the  nucleus,  when  first  visible,  stands  laterally  also  bolow  the  apex  of  the  funi- 
culus. It  is  possible  that  the  observation  of  peculiarly  favourable  cases  will  remove 
the  last  remaining  doubt  on  this  |>oin;.  Cramer  has  shown  in  a  number  of 
other  instances  that  all  stages  of  the  metamorphosis  o(  ovules  occur  when  the 
flower  is  developed  in  a  monstrous  condition,  leading  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  nucleus  is  a  lateral  structure  on  the  funiculus  of  the  ovule.  Malformations  of 
Ddphinium  ehitum^  where  the  ovules  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels,  show 
that  the  carpel  is  transformed  into  a  flat  open  pinnate  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
the  metamorphosed  ovules.  The  nucleus  liere  springs  from  the  upper  or  inner 
side  of  fne  lobe  of  the  leaf  which  represents  the  transformed  funiculus  together 
with  the  integument.     In  Melilotus,  Primula  chimnsis^  and  Urabelliferx,  Cramer 


Fig.  ^, — Futhtm  e^ifintmi  A  hnmoaul  sectlo*  of  the  rmuif;  tuperior  trilacular  ovary,  twn  tivair*  .^A'«rr  «i:c:i  In 
eacli  lAcului.  eroorinc  Iroin  the  nvolutc  maneiru  of  the  carpdi,  e  a  Abm-vuculitr  bunlk  turrnvridLM  l>y  [(i(hi' 
eotoWKil  parcncliymi* ;  B  naA  C  l«n  4uccc«ir«  »ta(o  or  Uic  young  ovale  in  InnnptDilinsI  section.  X'X'  tUsue  (it  thd 
nmdmm,  it  loner.  u>  uater  UUcifunieBC,  r  embr70.SK  (r#  ■ItBliUjr,  P,  C  vcrjr  IdictOy  nucnifial). 

found  the  case  to  be  the  same*.  Relying  on  this  and  other  facts,  and  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ovule  is  never  a  terminal  structure  of  the  floral  axis,  Cramer* 
adopted  the  view  that  the  ox^ulc  is  either  a  metamorphosed  leaf  or  part  of  a  leaf 
(a  tooth  or  outgrowth  of  the  upper  surface).  The  ovule  of  PrimulaceEe  and  Com- 
pnsilrc  he  considered  to  be  a  whole  leaf,  and  he  supposed  that  closer  observation 
would  show  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  other  flowers  also,  especially  in  tljose 
where  the  flower  is  said  to  possess  a  solitary  *  reputetl  terminal  ovule/  as  Urtica 
(and  Taxus),  and  perhaps  also  the  Dipsacaccae  and  others.  The  nucleus  would  in 
this  case  be  a  new  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  ovular  leaf,  the  funiculus  would 
correspond  to  the  base  of  this  leaf,  and  the  integuments  to  its  upper  part,  which  is 
folded  once  or  twice  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  hood  round  the  nucleus.  On  the 
other  hand  he  would  consider  as  only  portions  of  the  leaf  (teeth  or  outgrowths  of 


*  Compare  also  II.  von  MoM,  Vcmiischtc  Schriftcn.  pi.  I.  figs.  37-29. 

•  Cramer,  I*ililuni;saljvrcicliun;;i.'n  \k\  cinij;ei!  wichliycren  pnan/cnfamilien  und  die  morpho* 
logitichc  lietlcuiung  de*^  Pflonxeneies  (Zurich  1869.  p.  lao),  where  the  litcmturc  of  thb  subject  Itaa 
been  carefully  treated. 
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ttie  upper  surface)  all  those  ovules  which  spring  singly  or  in  ouuibers  from  ih€ 
margin  or  upper  surface  of  carpcUary  leaves,  as  ihosc  of  Cycadeze,  Abietinea?  (?), 
Liliaccae,  Umbelliferae.  Ranunculaccar,  Resedaceie,  Cruciferae,  Leguminosse,  &c.  In 
these  cases  the  nucleus  would  be  a  ntw  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  lobe,  the 
funiculus  would  correspond  to  its  base,  and  the  integuments  to  its  upper  part  folded 
once  or  twice  round  the  nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  cup.  Only  in  tliose  few  plants  in 
whicli  the  ovule  has  no  integument  would  the  naked  nucleus  or  entire  ovule  corre- 
spond to  this  lobe  of  the  carpellary  leaf.  In  the  first  eiiition  of  this  lx>ok  I  expressed 
my  agreement  with  Cramer's  view,  but  with  a  reservation  with  respect  to  Orchidcae, 
being  especially  influenced  by  the  importance  which  I  tlien  attached  to  the  morpho- 
logical equivalency  of  the  nucleus  in  all  Phanerogams.  Further  reflection  lias, 
however,  deprived  this  reason  of  its  importance ;  and  I  am  die  more  iiuluced  to 
ascribe  different  morphological  significations  to  the  ovules,  according  to  their  mode 
of  origin  and  their  position  (as  has  been  showTi  by  Magnus,  Rohrbach,  Hanstcin, 
and  Schmitz'),  because  in  PijicraceiE,  Typhaceae.  and  Naiadex,  the  ovule  is  actually 
the  terminal  structure  of  the  fioral  axis,  and  in  Naias  this  terminal  o\-ule  is  also 
anatropous.  In  these  statements  I  not  only  find  the  confirmation  of  my  own  ob- 
sensations  on  Chenopodiacea:  and  Pulygonaceae.  but  they  are  also  in  harmony 
with  the  theory  that  the  ovules  previously  described  by  Payer  as  terminal  are 
really  so.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  proof 
of  theoretical  matters,  it  will  be  sufEcienl  for  the  presem  to  summarise  the  various 
phenomena. 

Witli  respect  to  position,  the  following  classes  may  first  of  all  be  distinguished  :^- 

A.  Ovules  produced  on  the  Carpels  and  springing  from  the  carpellary  leaves : 

and  either 

1.  Marginal^  from  the  rcflcxed  margins  of  the  carpels  (Figs.  354,  355, 
356,  359);  or. 

2.  Superficial,  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  rellexcd  halves  of 
carpellary  leaves,  always  apparently  with  the  exception  of  the  mid-rib 
of  the  carpellary  leaf  (Fig.  351). 

B.  Ovules  produced  on  the  Axis  and  springing  from  the  prolongarion  of  the 
Horat  axis  within  the  ovary,  tlie  carpels  themselves  being  sterile ;  these  may 
be  either — 

3.  Lateral^  when  they  stand  beside  or  below  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis, 
which  either  rises  as  a  columella  and  bears  a  number  of  ovules  (as  in 
Fig.  360),  or  is  arrested  in  its  development,  so  that  the  single  ovule 
ap[>ears  terminal  (as  in  Fig,  362) ;  or, 

4.  Terminal,  when  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  itself  becomes  the  nucleus 
(as  in  Figs.  330,  361,  and  in  Piperacese,  Naias,  Typha,  &c.). 

To  which  of  these  classes  the  ovules  belong  in  any  given  plant  must  be  decided 
in  each  separate  case  ;  the  position  on  the  margin  of  the  carpeU  is  by  far  the  most 
common  among  Angiosperms,  both  the  superficial  and  the  axile  position  belonging 


*  These  researches  have  been  already  quoted. 


only  to  single  families  or  genera-  If  these  facts  are  compared  with  what  occurs  in 
Gymnospemis,  the  ovules  of  Cycadeae  must  be  classed  with  the  marginal  carpellary, 
tiiose  of  many  Cupressineae  with  the  superficial  description;  while  those  of  Taxus 
are  axile  and  terminal,  and  those  of  Salisburia  lateral 

When  the  position  of  the  ovules  is  given,  so  also  is  in  general  their  morpho- 
logical significance :  the  terminal  ovules  must  be  regarded  as  the  termmal  portion 
of  the  axiR,  the  lateral  as  equivalents  of  whole  leaves,  the  marginal  as  branches  of 
leaves  (laciniae,  pinnae,  or  lobes) ;  the  superficial  ovules  may  be  included  in  the 
category  of  such  foliar  outgrowths  as  we  have  already  found  to  occur  in  the  form 
of  sporangia  among  the  Lycopodiaceae*.  The  o\*ules  of  Orchideae  must  however 
be  included  (like  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps),  under  the  category  of 
trichomes,  inasmuch  as  they  owe  their  origin  to  single  superficial  cells  of  the 
parietal  placentae  (according  to  Hofmeister)  and  have  no  fihro-vascuLar  t>undle3  in 
the  funiculus.  These  explanations  are  so  far  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of 
malformatiouSt  that  the  lateral  axile  and  the  marginal  carpellary  ovules  arc  often 
enough  transformed  into  foliar  structures  of  ordinary  form,  while  this  appears 
never  to  occur  with  terminal  or  superficial  o\'ules,  or  with  those  of  Orchideae. 

These  remarks  have  at  present  been  confined  to  the  ovule  as  a  whole,  although 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  theory  of  Cramer  on  the  various  morpho- 
logical relationships  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the  other  parts,  the  funiculus  and  the 
integuments.  Malformations,  which  in  this  respect  are  even  more  instructive  than 
the  normal  development,  led  Cramer  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  ovule  appears 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  lateral  branch  or  of  the  whole  of  a  leaf,  the  funiculus  and 
the  integuments  together  correspond  to  the  foliar  structure  in  each  case ;  the 
nucleus  arises  from  it  as  a  lateral  outgrowth,  while  the  integuments  correspond  to 
the  hood-shaped  lamina  of  the  leaf,  growing  over  the  nucleus.  The  integument 
of  a  terminal  ovule  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  a  leaf  on  the  axial  nucleus* 
(see  also  Hanstein  and  Schmitz,  /.  c).  But  we  cannot  enter  further  here  into 
these  relationships. 

The  ovules  are  sometimes  rudimentary ;  those  of  Balanophoreae  and  Santa- 
laceae  have  no  integument;  the  nucleus  is  naked,  and  in  some  species  is  itself 
composed  of  only  a  few  cells.  In  Loranthacese  the  development  does  not  even 
proceed  so  far  as  the  formation  of  a  distinctly  differentiated  ovule ;  the  growth  of 
the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  ceases  so  soon  as  the  carjiels  begin  to  be  formed  ; 
and  the  cohesion  of  these  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  a  cavity  of 
the  ovary ;  the  formation  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  axial  part  of  tlie  tissue  of  the 
inferior  ovary  is  the  only  indication  that  this  spot  corresponds  to  the  ovule ;  and 
since  more  than  one  embryo-sac  is  formed,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  this  masa 
of  tissue  must  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  of  several  ovulesl 


'  [The  remarkable  position  of  the  ovule  in  Hydnora  {Pmopancht)  americana,  immersed  in  the 
placental  tissue,  is  coropmrahlc  with  the  origin  of  ihe  sporangium  in  Tsof-lcs  (Fig.  306,  p. 4o3).  i)n 
Myttnora  see  De  Bary,  Abbondl.  dcr  naturf.  Gcsellsch.  zu  Halle,  vol.  X  ;  Huokcr,  Joum.  Linn.  See 
vol.  XIV,  p.  183.— I':o.] 

•  In  this  one  case  the  ovule  might  be  a  bud  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  i.e.  the  young 
state  of  a  lenr4>earing  axis. 

'  Hofmeister.  Ncuc  Itcitriife  I  (Abhandl.  der  kun.sjlclu.  GescIUch.  dcr  WUscnftch.  VI). 
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The  Entbryo-siu^  is  formed  by  ihe  early  enl.vrgcmenl  of  a  cell  \)'tt\^  nc; 
in  tlic  centre  of  the  young  nucleus,  the  surrounding  tissue  remaining  small-celled 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the  condition  of  primary  meristem,  the  growth  of 
the  entire  ovule  being  continued  in  this  manner.  In  Orchideae  (Fig.  366,  p.  50J). 
where  its  structure  is  very  simple,  the  young  o\*ulc  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells  surrounding  an  axial  row;  the  uppermost  of  these  latter  cells  becomes 
the  embryo-sac,  and  begins  10  enlarge  even  before  the  integuments  are  developed 
from  the  peripheral  layer.  Hofracisicr  is  inclined  to  apply  this  description  to  all 
ovules,  and  to  consider  the  embryo-sac  as  being  always  developed  from  a  cell  be- 
longing to  an  axial  row  which  passes  through  the  o\'ulc.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  an  axial  row  of  cells  in  very  small-celled 
ovules,  especially  those  of  Dicotyledons ;  and  even  among  Monocotyledons  the 
description  of  the  ovules  of  Orchideaj  does  not  seem  always  to  apply,  as  may  be 
seen  (Fig.  367,  p.  503)  in  the  case  of  Funkia.  It  also  sometimes  happens  among 
Angiosi)erms — reminding  one  of  the  phenomena  in  Taxus  among  Gyranosperros — 
that  several  embryo-sacs  are  at  first  formed ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  accord- 
ii»g  10  Tul;isnc,  in  Cruciferae,  where  however  only  one  attains  full  development. 
The  multiplicity  of  crabrj'o-sacs  in  tlie  ovary  of  Viscum  cannot  at  present  be 
rncluded  under  this  head,  since  the  absence  of  any  differentiation  of  ihe  ovule 
makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  mass  of  tissue  in  the  ovary  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  must  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  of  several  ovules. 

The  further  behaviour  of  the  erabr)'0-sac  of  Angiospernis  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  Gymnosperms.  In  G\*mnosperms  it  remains  surrounded  by  a  thick 
layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus  till  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place ;  it  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  strongly  developed  nuclear  protuberance.  In 
Angiosperms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  embryo-sac  has  grown  considerably  even  before 
fertilisation ;  it  usu.illy  supplants  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  nucleus  so  far  that  it 
remains  enveloped  by  only  a  thin  layer  of  it,  or  is  even  in  actual  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  inner  integument,  as  in  Orchideae  (Fig.  366,  VJI),  In  such 
cases  the  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  o\'ule  often  still  remains  entire  (as  in  Aroideae), 
but  frequently  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  bursts  through  it,  and  projects  into  the 
micropyle  (as  in  Crocus  and  Lahiata*),  or  even  grows  out  beyond  it  as  a  long  tube 
(f.g,  Sanlalum).  The  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  sac  also  frequently  extends  con- 
siderably ;  in  many  gamopetalous  Dicotyletlons  it  puts  out  vermiform  appendages 
which  penetrate  into  and  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  integument,  as  in  Rhinanthus, 
Lathraea.  and  some  Labiatae.  While  this  process  of  growth  is  proceeding,  the  proto- 
plasm which  at  first  Ops  up  the  whole  sac  becomes  full  of  vacuoles ;  a  large  saj>- 
cavit)'  arises  surrounded  by  a  parietal  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  accumulates 
especially  in  the  apical  prominence  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  embryo-sac,  while 
threads,  in  which  currents  arc  visible,  radiate  to  the  walls  from  the  protoplasm 
which  envelopes  the  nucleus. 

After  this  state  of  things  has  arisen,  but  still  long  before  fertilisation,  and  even 
before  the  development  of  the  cmbr)'onic  vesicles,  one  or  more  cells  are  formed  in 


« 


*  The  following  is  mostly  founded  on  Hofrncislcr^s  Ncue  Bcitr~<gc  (Abh.  dcr  kon.  Sicbs. 
dcr  Wiss.  VI  Hid  VII). 
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many  Angiospcrms  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac  by  free  cell-formation.  These  cells  arc 
called  by  Hofmcistcr  the  '  Antipodal  Cells/  but  their  appearance  is  inconstant  even 
within  a  very  narrow  circle  of  anfmity.  They  do  not  participate  in  the  subsequent 
formation  of  the  permanent  endosperm,  but  are  either  included  in  or  excluded 
from  it  (as  MirabilLs,  Ranunculace.-p,  &c.),  or  arc  absorbed  (as  in  Crocus  and 
Colchicum).  In  the  iirst  edition  of  this  book  I  had  already  expressed  the  opinion 
tliat  these  cells  may  be  considered  as  the  true  equivalent  of  the  endosperm  of 
Gymnospcrms. 

In  the  mass  of  protoplasm  which  fills  up  the  apical  prominence  of  the  embryo- 
sac,  the  bodies  arc  formed  by  free  cell-formation  whose  impregnation  gives  rise 
to  the  production  of  tlie  embryo,  and  which  are  usually  termed  the  Embryonic  or 
Germinal  Vesicles.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  Rheum  unduidium^  only  one  of  these  bodies 
is  produced,  forming  a  round  primordial  cell  with  a  large  nucleus  and  concealed 
in  the  narrow  apical  prominence  of  the  embryo-sac.  Since  after  fertilisation  the 
pro-embr)'o  is  at  once  formed  from  this  cell,  and  from  it  the  embryo,  this  prim- 
ordial cell  must  at  present  be  looked  on  as  homologous  with  the  oosphere  among 
Cryptogams.  But  usually  two  embryonic  vehicles  are  formed  side  by  side  in  the 
embryo-sac,  and  in  these  cases  they  are  generally  not  round,  but  longish,  ovoid, 
or  even  greatly  elongated,  mostly  with  the  narrower  end  closely  attached  to  the  cell- 
wall  of  the  sac,  while  the  other  rounded  end  which  contains  the  nucleus  projects  free 
into  its  cavity.  In  a  few,  but  not  many,  genera  the  two  embryonic  vesicles  are 
elongated  to  an  unusual  length  and  peculiarly  organised,  as  in  Waisonia,  Santalum, 
Gladiolus,  Crocus,  Zea.  Sorghum,  &c.'  While  the  lower  free  end  which  contains 
the  nucleus  becomes  rounded  ofT,  and  presents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a 
primordial  cell,  the  other  end  (and  this  is  especially  striking  in  Waisonia  and  San- 
talum) projects  as  a  slender  tubular  or  caudate  elongation  into  the  micropyle  or  even 
beyond  it.  On  this  appendage  may  be  observed  a  distinct  longitudinal  siriation, 
consisting  apparently  of  cellulose,  about  the  nature  of  which  there  is  still  however 
some  doubt.  Schacht  considers  this  striated  appendage  of  the  embryonic  vesicles 
to  be  a  special  organ,  which  he  calls  the  Filiform  Apparatus,  and  ascribes  to  it  an 
intermediate  function  in  the  process  of  impregnation.  He  states  that  the  two  filiform 
Apparatuses  project  from  the  perforated  apex  of  the  embryo-aac ;  while  Hofmeister 
asserts  that  they  are  still  covered  by  a  protuberance  of  the  sac,  and  that  the  striation 
is  a  peculiar  thickening  of  this  part  of  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  itself — a  view 
which  however  appears  hardly  tenable,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Watsonia  and  Santalum. 
Only  the  lower  rounded  part  of  each  embryonic  vesicle  acts  as  an  oosphere 
after  the  contact  of  the  pollen-tube  with  the  fiUforra  apparatus ;  Schacht  slates  that 
in  Santalum  both  develope  as  oRen  as  only  one,  so  far  as  to  produce  an  embryo ; 
usually  however  one  is  entirely  abortive,  and  the  filiform  apparatus  takes  no  part  in 
the  development  which  is  brought  about  by  impregnation  ;  Schacht  asserts  that  in 
Santiilum  album  they  arc  even  separated  by  a  septum  which  arises  in  tlie  apex  of 
the  embryo-sac  Pringshcira  and  Strasburger  have  demonstrated  that  the  filiform 
apparatus  corresponds  to  the  canal-cell  in  the  archegonium  of  Cryptogams.  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation — which  seems  to  me  probable— each  of  the  two  embryonic 


*  Sdiacht.  Jahrb.  far  wiss.  Bol.  vol*.  I.  and  IV  {  Hofmcislcf  I.e.  vol.  Vll,  p. 675. 
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vesicles  would  correspond  lo  the  essential  contents  of  an  aj-chcgonium  such  as  ihat 
of  Salvinia ;  ihc  lower  rounded  part  which  subsequently  dcvclopcs  would  be  the 
oosphere,  and  the  upper  appendage  the  canal-ceU,  which  is  in  this  case  only 
separated  from  the  fonncr  after  impregnation.  The  very  rare  occurrence  of  the 
filiform  apparatus  in  Angiospcrms  can  scarcely  be  brought  forward  as  an  objection 
to  the  explanation;  since  in  this  case,  as  in  the  'antipodal  cells/  we  have  to  do 
with  an  organ  which  has  become  rudimentary,  and  the  occurrence  of  sudi  organs 
is  commonly  observed  to  bo  very  varia])!e  and  inconstant.  In  the  enormous 
majority  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  the  filiform  apparatus  of  the  em- 
bryonic vesicles  is  wanting,  the  number  of  these  latter  being  almost  im-ariably  two, 
rarely  three.  They  usually  lie  obliquely  one  over  the  other,  one  closely  attached 
to  the  apical  prominence  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  other  situated  lower  down  and 
sideways,  but  adpressed  to  the  former  by  its  broad  surface ;  both  adhering  by  their 
peripheral  end  to  the  wall  of  the  sac.     The  fertilising  pollen -lube  usually,  as  Hof- 


Fig  ^CX,—FmiUta  rorJata ;  .4  apes  of  the  cinbry<Hnc  ^.  covered  will)  «  Ujrer  rf  > 
tmhryMiK  »e.KJe  wlMth  tt  tnc*pable  of  fcTtllkaTion.  *  Ihc  p<x«lliiriy«h«j>cd  ■"■  ■ 
hefoeii D,  a  *t\Kt  Ihe  ftnl  divliitiD  ;  F  ihe  ^jluriiul  pro-cntbiyu  Mith  tbe  two^cli 
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meister's  and  Schacht's  drawngs  show,  perhaps  always,  meets  the  apical  embrj'onic 
vesicle  (Fig. 368, -4,  jr);  but  this  does  not  then  undergo  further  development,  but  dis- 
appears, while  the  one  which  lies  lower  down  and  at  the  side  ((?),  and  which  is  not 
touched  at  all  by  the  pollen-tube,  produces  the  pro-embryo,  and  subsequently  the 
embryo.  It  appears  therefore  as  if  one  of  tlie  two  embryonic  vesicles  assume  the 
function  of  the  filiform  apparatus  or  the  canal-cell,  while  the  other  represents  ihc 
oosphere.  Sometimes  even  one  embryonic  vesicle  is  decomposed  before  impregna- 
tion takes  place,  as  in  Funkia  cordata  (Fig.  368) ;  it  resembles  a  lump  of  lough 
granular  mucilage.  Judging  from  Hofmeister's  drawings,  something  of  the  same 
kind  appears  to  occur  also  in  other  cases.  In  any  case  it  is  only  one  of  the  em- 
br)'onic  vesicles — that  which  produces  the  embryo — which  can  be  looked  on  as  the 
oosphere,  since  the  other  one,  not  merely  occasionally  but  normally,  has  nothing  10 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  embryo  ;  its  essential  function  appears  to  be  merely 
to  transmit  the  fertilising  substance  from  the  pollen-tube  to  the  embryonic  vesicle 
which  is  destined  for  further  development.    This  remark  refers  however  only  to 


funciion ;  the  morj-tholo^cal  significance  of  these  parts  is  Rlill  undecided  ;  and  it 
remains  at  present  doubtful  whether  the  two  embryonic  vesicles  correspond  to 
'those  of  Sanialum  and  VVatsonia ;  or  whether  the  one  which  is  destined  to  destruc- 
tion must  not  rather  be  considered  as  the  separated  canal-cell,  the  other  as  the  true 
00  sphere. 

In  a  few  cases  polyembryony  occurs  also  among  Angiospcrms ;  but  it  is 
brought  about  in  a  way  different  from  what  occurs  in  Gymnosperms.  A  number 
of  embryonic  vesicles  are  formed  in  llie  parietal  protoplasm  of  the  embryo-sac 
before  impregnation  in  Fmtkia  caruUa^  Scabiosa  (according  to  Hofmeistcr)  and 
Citrus;  the  formation  of  embr)os  is  caused  in  them  by  the  contact  of  the  pollen- 
tube  with  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  ;  but  of  the  large  number  of  rudimentary 
embryos,  which  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  Citrus,  only  a  few  attain  to  a 
capacity  for  gerroination, 

Fnlilhaiion}.  The  poUen-grains  which  germinate  on  the  stigma  send  out 
their  tubes  through  the  channel  of  the  style  where  there  is  one,  or  more  usually 
through  the  loose  conducting  tissue  in  its  interior,  down  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovary ; 
frequenlly  both  in  erect  basilar  (Fig.  361)  and  in  pendulous  anatropous  ovules  the 
micropyle  lies  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  style  that  the  descending  pollen-tube 
can  enter  it  at  once.  But  more  often  the  pollen-tubes  have  to  undergo  further 
growth  after  their  entrance  inio  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  before  they  reach  the  micro- 
pyles  of  the  ovules ;  and  they  are  then  guided  in  the  right  direction  by  various 
contrivances.  We  frequently  find  papillose  projections  of  the  placentae  or  oiIkt 
parts  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  to  which  the  pollen-lubes  attach  themselves ;  in  our 
species  of  Euphorbia  a  tuft  of  hairs  conducts  them  from  the  base  of  the  style  to 
the  neighlx)uring  micropyle ;  in  the  Plumbagineae,  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
forms  a  conical  descending  outgrowth,  which  conducts  the  pollen-tube  into  the 
micropyle ;  and  so  forth. 

Since  every  ovule  requires  one  pollen-tube  for  its  impregnation,  the  number  of 
tubes  which  enter  the  ovary  depends,  speaking  generally,  on  the  number  of  the 
ovules  contained  in  it ;  the  number  of  pollen-tubes  is  however  usually  larger  than 
that  of  the  o\'ules ;  where  these  latter  arc  very  numerous,  the  number  of  pollen- 
tubes  is  therefore  also  very  large,  as  in  Orchideae,  where  they  may  be  detected  in 
the  ovary  even  by  the  naked  eye  as  a  shining  white  silky  bundle. 

The  time  that  intervenes  between  pollination  and  the  entrance  of  the  pollen- 
tube  into  the  micropyle  depends  not  only  on  the  length  of  the  style,  which  is  often 
very  considerable  (as  in  Zea  and  Crocus),  but  also  on  the  specific  characters  of  the 
plants.  Thus,  according  to  Hofmeistcr,  while  the  pollen-tubes  of  Crocus  vrrnus 
only  require  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours  to  penetrate  the  style  which  is 
from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  those  o^  Arum  macuia/um  take  at  least  five  days,  although 
the  distance  ihey  have  to  go  over  is  scarcely  more  than  2  or  3  mm.,  and  those  of 
Orchideae  require  ten  days  or  even  several  weeks  or  months,  during  which  time  the 
ovules  first  become  developed  in  the  ovar)',  or  even  are  not  formed  till  then. 

The  pollen-tube  is  usually  very  slender  and  thin-walled  as  long  as  it  is  increas- 


'  Besides  the  work^  of  llofmeister  already  cjuotcd.  see  his  historical  account  in  Flora.  1857* 
p.  135.  where  the  literature  is  collected. 
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ing  quickly  in  length  ;  after  entering  the  micropyle  its  wall  generaH^TntCKeiHr 
mpidly  and  often  considerably,  chiefly,  as  would  seem,  by  swelling,  so  that  its  cavity 
forms  only  a  narrow  channel.  Hofmeister  compares  it,  in  this  condition,  lo  a  ther- 
mometer-tube (as  e.g.  in  I.ilium,  Cactus,  and  Malva);  while  somclimes  the  cavity  of 
the  tube  becomes  wider  (as  in  CEnothcra  and  Cucurbitacca;),  It  consists  of  granular 
protoplasm,  usually  mixed  with  a  number  of  starch-grains  (the  Fovilla). 

Witliin  the  micropyle  the  pollen-tube  cither  comes  immediately  into  contact 
with  the  naked  apex  of  the  crabryo-sac,  or,  as  in  Watsonia  and  Sanialum,  with  the 
projecting  filiform  apparatus  of  the  embryonic  vesicles ;  but  verj'  commonly  a  portion 
of  the  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  still  remains  llirough  which  it  has  to  make  its 
way  to  the  embryo-sac.  The  wall  is  often  weak  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  and 
is  frequently  inflexed  by  the  advancing  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  and  in  Canna  is  even 
perforated. 

The  conuct  of  the  pollen-tube  with  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  or  with  ihc 
filiform  apparatus  of  the  embn^onic  vesicles  is  sufficient  for  the  transmission  of  the 
fertilising  substance;  and  the  results  of  tliis  process  can  usually  be  observed  after  a 
short  time  in  the  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  and  of  that  of  the 
embrj'onic  vesicle.  It  frequently  however  occurs  that  a  considerable  dme  elapses 
after  the  entrance  of  the  poUen-tube  before  the  commencement  of  the  development 
which  is  induced  by  il;  several  days  or  even  weeks  in  many  woody  plants,  as 
Ulmus,  Quercus,  Fagus,  Juglans,  Citrus,  ./Esculus,  Acer,  Cornus,  Robinia,  &c. ; 
almost  a  year  in  the  American  oaks,  the  seeds  of  which  lake  two  years  to  ripen ; 
in  Co/cA/cum  auiumnaU  the  poUen-tube  enters  the  embryo-sac  at  the  latest  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  but  it  is  not  till  May  in  the  next  year  that  the  formation 
of  the  embryo  l^egins.     (Hofmeister.) 

I  Even  the  advance  of  the  pollen- tube  through  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
and  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  often  causes  extensive  changes  in  the  flower;  if  ihe 
perianth  is  delicate  it  usually  loses  at  this  time  its  freshness,  fades,  and  afterwards 
entirely  falls  off;  among  Liliacese  it  is  common  for  the  ovary  to  commence  growing 
actively  even  before  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  (Hofmeister);  in  Orchidcx  not 
only  is  the  active  growth  of  the  ovary,  which  often  lasts  for  a  considerable  time, 
occasioned  by  |>oliiiJation,  but  the  ovules  themselves  are  by  it  rendered  capable  of 
receiving  impregnation ;  in  some  cases  even  their  production  is  thus  induced  from 
the  placenta  which  would  otherwise  remain  sterile.  (Hildebrand:  see  also  Book  HI 
on  the  Sexual  Process,) 

Rtsulis  of  Fcriilhation  in  Iht  Emhryo-sac  ;  Formation  of  tht  Endf>sptrm  and 
Embryo.  The  first  result  of  fertilisation  seen  in  the  embryo-sac  is  (as  Hofmeister 
has  shown)  the  disappearance  of  its  nucleus ;  the  action  of  the  pollen-tube  on  the 
embryonic  vesicle  is  only  apparent  later ;  the  vesicle  becomes  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall 
of  cellulose  if  it  did  not  possess  one  before  fenilisalion,  as  occurs  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  {e.g.  in  Nuphar,  Tropseolum,  Cheiranlhus,  Funkia.  Crocus, 
Ac.).  The  formation  of  the  endosperm  very  commonly  begins  even  before  the 
division  of  the  embryonic  vesicle,  at  the  latest  during  its  transformation  into  the 
pro-embryo.  In  all  Monocotyledons  and  most  Dicotyledons  the  cndospcrm-cclls 
are  formed  simultaneously  in  large  numbers  by  free  cell-formation  withtji  the 
parietal  layer   of  protoplasm  of  the  embryo-sac.     They  arc  at  first  globular  and 
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nnconnected  with  one  another  (Fig,  370) ;  as  they  increase  in  size  ihesc  primary 
endosperm-cells  may  at  once  fill  up  the  sac,  coming  into  contact  wiili  one  anotlier 
laterally  and  meeting  in  the  middle  (as  in  Asclepiadcae  and  Solanaccs) ;  or  new 
endosperm-cells  may  be  again  formed  by  free  cell-formation  within  the  parietal 
layer  of  cells  first  formed,  which  have  already  multiplied  by  division.  They  form 
an  internal  lining  to  the  primAry  endosperm-cells  until  the  whole  space  of  the  sac 
is  filled  up ;  if  the  sac  increases  greatly  in  size,  as,  for  iasLance,  in  Ricinus  and  the 
large-seeded  Papilionacex,  the  filling  up  with  endosperm  does  not  take  place  till 


Fir.  •fri.—  f/Pta  tr^cmlmr:  A  fiBit[itudbul  wctton  Ihm^^  the  ■tntrap'w*  uriile  •Acr  fettUlMtkii.  //  tJi«    pteccMA. 
»  <  I.  ■  n-Uc.  •«  outer.  ^  timer  liilctfunicut,  /  tb«  potlcn-cuU:  wlikh  I»»  eniercrf  the  micrnpylr,  »  like  nnWya-wc 

CCM  1  'yu  (In  ihc  Icfll  KP.A  it  number  »f  jrounif  cii'l(f«|H'nU'<c11s :  B  and  Cibc  Rpickl  mclUi^of  l«o  trmlvyO'^MS 

«  M  .L  •  i''  Aiiui^lictl  lo  il ;  the  pru-ciiitiryo  lu  A  i&  iwotjcncd. 

later,  and  the  centre  of  the  sac  is  filled  in  the  unripe  seed  with  a  clear  vcicuole-Huid. 

In  the  embryo-sac  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  this  fluid — the 
cocoa-nut-milk — remains  until  the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  the  tissue  nf  the  endosperm 
forming  a  layer  only  some  millimetres  in  thickness,  which  lines  the  inside  of  the 
testa.  The  very  narrow  elongated  embryo-sacs  of  plants  with  small  seeds,  as  Pisliu 
and  Arum,  are  filled  up  by  a  single  longitudinal  row  of  cells  formed  by  free  ccll- 
formalion.     In  a  large  number  of  dicotyledonous   plants    (as  Loranlhacca%  Oro- 


tic |7>i.— i^jWd  frAvAir,  po««rttir|urtorili0«Bair7o-Mc  «iUccU-wmll,  J  lb«  cavttr  oTlbe  ctll,  A',  A'yooiiir 
«iiilii«|Minn<cil«  whtcb  fa«<r«  |i«eQ  pradued  In  tlw  pmopluun  fr. 

bancheae,  T,ibiala;,  Campanulaceae,  &c.),  with  long  narrow  tubular  embryo-sacs, 
the  space  of  the  embryo-sac  is  first  of  all  divided  by  two  septa,  further  divisions 
succeeding  in  all  or  some  of  the  cells  thus  formed  ;  the  tisiiue  of  the  endosperm  is 
produced  from  these  last  cells,  and  in  this  case  often  fills  up  only  certain  parts 
of  the  cmbr)'o-sac ;  or  the  sac  is  divided  by  a  septum  into  two  daughter- cells,  the 
ujiper  of  which  contains  the  rudimentary  embryo,  and  produces  endosperm  in 
small  quantities  by  free  ccll-formalion  (e.g.  NymphKa,  Nuphar,  Ceratophyllum, 
Anthurium').  In  a  few  families  only  the  formation  of  endosperm  is  rudimentary, 
and  limited  to  the  temporary  appearance  of  a  few  free  cells  or  nuclei,  aa  in  Tropae- 


*  For  fuf  thcr  detftiU  of  these  proceacs  desctilxd  by  Ilofmelslcr,  Wrff  infrn,  nitder  the  chnrnctcr- 
istici  n(  Dicnl )  Ictions. 
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olum,  Trapa,  Naiaiicas,  Alismaceie,  Potamogcloncae^  Orchuleae ;   in  Canna  even  tww 
rudimentary  production  of  endosperm  appears  to  be  suppressed. 

During  the  formation  of  the  endosperm^  the  embryo-sac  usuaHy  increases  in 
size,  and  thus  displaces  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus  wliich  still  to  a  certain  extent 
surrounds  it;  ordy  in  a  few  cases  is  the  nucleus  slill  partially  or  entirely  preserved; 
it  becomes  filled  with  food-materials,  like  the  endosperm,  and  replaces  ihis  latter 
as  a  reservoir  of  reser^'e-maleriids  for  the  embryo.  In  Scitamineae  {e.  g,  Canna), 
ihis  tissue,  the  /^cris/xr/rif  is  very  strongly  developed,  while  llie  endosf>erm  is  alto- 
gether wanting;  in  Piperaceae  and  Nymphaeaceae  there  is  a  small  endosperm  in  the 
ripe  seed,  lying  in  a  protuberance  of  the  much  larger  perisperm. 

While  the  endospt-rm  surrounded  by  the  embryo-sac  increases  in  size,  the 
T£s/a  is  formed  from  the  development  of  the  integuments  which  accompanies 
tliat  of  the  endosperm;  but  in  Crinum  capense  and  some  other  Amaryllideae  the 
growing  endosperm  is  stated  by  Hofmeister  to  burst  the  testa  and  even  the  wall 
of  the  ovary;  its  cells  produce  chlorophyll,  and  the  tissue  remains  succulent  and 
forms  intercellular  spaces  (which  does  not  occur  in  other  cases).  In  Ricinus  a 
similar  growth  takes  place  when  the  ripe  seed  germinates  in  moist  earth,  bursting 
the  testa  (according  to  von  Mohl) ;  and  the  endosperm,  previously  ovoid  and  from 
8  to  lomm,  long,  is  transformed  into  a  flat  broad  sac  20  to  25  mm.  in  length,  which 
surrounds  the  growing  cotyledons  until  they  have  absorbed  all  the  food-materials 
from  it. 

In  Monocotyledons  and  many  Dicot>*Icdons  the  embryo  remains  small  and 
cither  enveloped  by  the  endosperm  or  lying  by  its  side  (as  in  Grasses) ;  its  cells, 
which  are  in  close  contact  without  intercellular  spaces,  become  iilled,  until  the  seed 
is  ripe,  with  a  protoplasmic  substance  and  fatty  matter  or  starch  or  both,  in  which 
case  they  remain  thin-walled;  the  endosperm  then  appears  as  the  mealy  (full  of 
starch)  or  faity  nucleus  of  the  ripe  seed,  the  embrj'o  being  found  by  its  side  or 
within  it ;  but  it  is  often  horny  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  thickening  of 
its  cell-walls  which  have  the  power  of  swelling  {e.g.  the  date  and  other  Palms, 
Umbellifcrae,  Co/Tea,  &c.)  If  this  thickening  has  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  endosperm  may  611  up  the  testa  as  a  hard  mass,  forming,  for  instance,  the 
•  vegetable  ivory '  in  the  Phylelephas.  In  these  cases  the  thickening-masses  of  the 
endosperm-cells,  which  are  absorbed  during  germination  together  with  their  proto- 
plasmic and  fatty  contents,  serve  for  the  first  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  The  ripe 
endosperm,  when  copiously  developed,  has  usually  the  form  of  the  entire  ripe  seed, 
being  uniformly  covered  by  its  testa ;  its  external  form  is  therefore  generally  simple, 
often  round ;  altliough  considerable  deviations  from  this  frequently  occur,  especially 
among  Dicotyledons.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  substance  known  as  the  'coflfee-berry' 
consists,  with  the  exception  of  the  minute  embryo  which  is  concealed  in  it,  entirely 
of  the  horny  endosperm  ;  but  this,  as  a  transverse  section  shows,  is  a  plate  folded 
inwards  at  its  margins.  The  marbled  (ruminated)  endosperm  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  nutmeg  (the  seed  of  Myristka  /ragram),  and  the  arcca-nut  (the 
seed  of  the  areca-palm),  owes  its  appearance  to  the  circumstance  that  an  inner 
dark  layer  of  the  icsta  grows  in  the  form  of  radiating  lamcU?e  between  narrow 
ibid-like  protuberances  of  the  light-coloured  endosperm.  The  ripe  endosperm  is 
either  a  perfectly  solid  mass  of  tissue,  or  it  possesses  an  inner  cavity,  as  in  Sirychnns 
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NuX'Vomica,  where,  like  the  seed  itself,  it  is  broad  and  flat.  This  is  clearly  the 
result  of  the  endosperm  which  grows  inwards  from  the  periphery  of  the  embryo-sac 
leaving  a  free  central  space,  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  very  large 
and  filled  with  fluid  in  the  case  of  the  cocoa-nut.  In  these  cases  the  endosperm 
is  therefore  a  hollow  thick-walled  sac,  enclosing  a  roundish  or  flattened  cavity. 

In  a  large  number  of  families  of  Dicotyledons,  the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo, 
the  Cofyhdons,  grow,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  to  so  considerable  a  size  that  ihoy 
displace  the  endosperm  which  was  previously  present,  and  finally  fill  up  the  whole 
space  enclosed  by  the  embryo-sac  and  the  testa;  while  the  axial  part  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  bud  (plumule)  that  lies  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons,  attain  even 
in  these  cases  only  inconsiderable  dimensions.  In  these  thick  fleshy  or  foliaceous 
cotyledons  (which  are  then  usually  folded),  the  reserve  of  food-material  accumulates, 
consisting  of  protoplasmic  substance  or  starch  and  fatty  matter,  which  is  in  other 
cases  stored  up  in  tlie  endosperm,  and  is  made  use  of  during  die  development 
of  the  seedling.  This  storing  of  the  cotyledons  with  so  large  a  quantity  of 
food-materials  appears  to  take  place  by  its  transference  from  the  endosperm ;  and 
hence  the  difference  between  those  seeds  which  in  the  ripe  condition  contain  no 
endosperm  ['exalbuminous'],  and  those  which  do  contain  it  ['albuminous']  con- 
sists essentially  only  in  the  fact  that  die  food-material  of  the  endosiienn  has  passed 
over  in  the  former  case  before  germination  into  the  embryo ;  while  in  the  latter  case 
this  only  lakes  pl^ce  during  the  process  of  germination.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  the  endosperm  in  ripe  seeds  is  more  or  less  constant  within  large  groups  of 
formSt  and  is  therefore  of  value  in  classific-ation.  Of  the  better-known  families,  for 
example,  the  Compositiu,  Cucurbitaccae,  Papilionaces,  Cupulifcric  (the  oak  and  beech), 
Ac,  are  destitute  of  endosperm.  Sometimes  also  the  embryo  increases  so  greatly 
in  size  that  the  endosperm  appears  as  a  thin  skin  surrounding  it. 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  fertilised  ovule  in  order  to  follow  the  formation 
of  the  Embryo,  In  Angiosperms,  as  in  GjTnnosperms,  the  embryonic  vesicle  is  not 
immediately  transformed  into  the  embryo;  the  end  which  faces  the  micropyle 
coalesces  in  its  grovlh  with  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  at  its  apical  swelling; 
its  free  end  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  ovule  then  lengthens,  and  under- 
goes one  or  more  transverse  divisions.  The  Pr<htmbryoj  or  Susp^sor  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  thus  formed,  usually  remains  short  (Fig.  369,  p.  5x1);  sometimes, 
as  in  Funkia,  its  basal  cell  swells  up  into  a  globular  form  (Fig.  368,  p.  308);  in 
other  cases  (as,  according  to  Hofmeister,  in  Loranthus)  the  embryonic  vesicle 
lengthens,  and  penetrates  to  the  considerably  enlarged  base  of  the  long  tubular 
embryo-sac,  and  there  forms  the  embryonic  vesicle  within  the  endosperm.  In  those 
Dicotyledons  where  the  endosperm  is  formed  only  at  certain  lower  parts  of  the 
embryo-sac  by  division,  a  similar  elongation  of  the  embr)'onic  vesicle  is  usual, 
although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  {eg,  Pedicularis,  Calalpa,  Labialae).  The  apical 
cell  of  the  two-  or  more-celled  pro-embryo  which  is  turned  towards  the  base  of 
the  embryo-sac,  and  therefore  also  towards  that  of  the  o\'ule,  is  rounded  off  into 
a  spherical  form,  a  longitudinal  or  only  slightly  oblique  division-wall  first  of  all 
makes  its  appearance  in  it,  indicating  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  (see  also  Fig.  14,  p.  17).  As  this  grows  by  rapidly  repeated  divisions,  a 
spherical  or  ovoid  mass  of  small-celled  tissue  is  produced,  on  which  the  first  foliar 
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Structures,  the  cotyieoonRTsubscquenlly  arise,  while  the  rutUmcnl  of  the  first 
may  be  observed  in  ihc  diflferentiaiion  of  ihe  tissue  at  the  bouniiary-line  of  the 
embryo  and  embrvo.  The  first  cells  of  the  embryo  are  not  unfrcquently  disposed 
as  if  they  had  resulted  from  oblique  divisions  of  an  apical  cell  in  two  or  three 
directions  (Fig.  369  C),  a  supposition  which  is  completely  supported  by  the  ot4ique 
position  of  the  first  septum  of  the  apical  cell  in  the  pro-embryo ;  in  Rheum  I  also  found 
the  apex  of  young  erabr)'os  to  present  an  appearance  which  suggested  tlic  existence 
of  a  three-faced  apical  cell.  According  to  Hanstein's  new  ami  prolonged  reseAfrfiea, 
the  process  is,  nevertheless,  different;  he  asserts  that  the  first  longitudinal  yp-all,  even 


Q»  ilodiipmcnti  V  the  prn-cii»bry.».  h  ibe  h «•'>?*')''*••  ■•  *>>*  regloii  la  whhJi  Ih*  rvlktc  u  furtn«<L  f  *b*  r^^iam  m 
wMcb  ibr  tduimitc  It  runnwl,  <  wirlvdoo.  *  int  \t*t  (^7/  mhI  f ///  aitich  leu  tutpMctA  thw  the  rc« ;  the  < 


when  it  stands  obliquely  to  the  last  transverse  wall,  is  still  in  the  median  plane  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo  which  is  being  formed,  and  is  frequently  at  right  angles  to  the 
last  transverse  wjII.  and  therefore  in  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  pro-embryo*.  The 
formation  of  this  median  longitudinal  wall  in  the  primary  embr}'onic  vesicle  com- 
pletely excludes  the  possibility  of  a  bi-  or  pluri-seriate  segmentation  of  the  apical  celL 
We  learn  from  Hanstein  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  embryo  of  Monocotyledons 
may  l>e  seen  remarkably  clearly  in  Alisma,  In  Fig.  371,  //,  are  shown,  above  llie 
pro-embryonic  cell  r.  two  other  cells  a  and  c  lying  one  over  the  other,  the  last  of 


*  The  description  in  ihc  text  is  Uken  from  Hanstein's  prelirouuiry  publications  (Mooatsbcriclile 
dcr  ntctlerrhein.  GeselUch  fur  Nnlur-  uud  Heilkuntlc,  July  15  ami  Aitgu&t  2,  1869).  as  well  us  from 
mure  tlciaik'd  communications  in  letters.  I'rofe&sor  lianstein  has  also  bad  the  kindness  to  allon*  me 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  drawings;  and,  with  liis  permission,  the  figs-37>-374  are  copied  from 
ihcm.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity,  in  the  summer  of  lyfic;,  of  seeing  preparations  of  Uaastcin's 
similar  to  I'ig.  372.  Compaic  also  lUnslcin,  ikilanischc  Abhandlungen,  Htft  I,  for  a  more  detailed 
dcsciiption  of  the  dcveluprocnt  of  the  embiyo  in  Monocotyledons  and  Uicolyledona.  [Sec  ako 
Quart  Joum.  Micr.  Soc.  1673.  p.  51.] 
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Which  is  already  divided  by  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  wall  into  four  cells  arranj^d 
like  quaricrs  of  a  sphere.  A  comparison  of  Ujc  stales  // — F  shows  that  the  further 
development  advances  first  of  all  in  a  basipetal  direction,  A  cell  w  or  A,  the  result 
of  intercalary  division,  which  arises  between  llie  end  of  the  pro-embryo  and  the  body 
of  tlie  embrj'o  a  c  already  formed,  is  especially  lo  be  noted,  h  is  from  this  that  the 
root  is  subsequently  developed.  Hanstcin  calls  it  and  the  tissue  which  proceeds 
from  it  Ibe  Hypvphyiis.  Before  the  body  of  the  embryo  undergoes  any  external 
diffcrcniiation,  iis  primary  meristcm  separates  into  a  single  peripheral  layer  (shaded 
in  llie  drawing),  and  a  tissue  internal  to  this ;  the  former  is  the  primary  epidermis  or 
dermatogen,  which  continues  to  grow  only  at  the  surface  and  di\'ides  only  in  a 
radial  direction;  the  figures  IV — VI  show  that  the  dermatogen  is  marked  off  from 
the  primary*  cells  of  the  embryo  by  tangential  divisions  proceeding  towards  the  base. 
The  inner  mass  of  tissue  soon  undergoes  further  differentiation ;  an  axial  string  of 
tissue  is  produced  by  divisions,  especially  longitudinal,  forming  ilie  plerome  or  tissue 
which  subsequently  produces  the  fibro- vascular  bundles;  the  primary  menstem  lying 
between  the  plerome  and  the  dermatogen,  and  which  undergoes  copious  transverse 
divisions,  is  the  periblem,  i'.  e.  the  primary  cortical  tissue.  At  ilie  same  time  that 
tills  differentiation  of  tissue  is  first  indicated  in  the  upper  part  a  c  o\  the 
embryo,  it  begins  also  in  the  hypophysis  h.  The  lower  l.iycr  of  this  hypophysis 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  dermatogen,  while  from  its  upper  layer 
(in  Vl)  is  formed  a  prolongation  of  the  dermatogen  and  of  the  pcriblem  of  the 
body  of  the  embr)'o,  from  which,  as  will  be  explaine<l  further  on,  the  root  is 
developed  as  a  posterior  appendage  of  the  embryo.  Hanstein  designates  the 
a'pical  part  c  of  the  embryo  the  first  cotyledon,  at  the  base  of  which  b  the  apex 
of  the  stem  is  afterwards  formed  laterally.  But  if  the  cotyledon  is  really  the 
apical  structure  of  the  embryo,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  not  yet  sufficiently 
established,  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  foliar  structure,  even  if  (as  in  Allium)  it 
subsequently  assumes  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  foliage-leaf. 

The  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  embryonic 
vesicle  arc  much  more  clearly  seen  in  Dicotyledons  than  in  Monocotyledons,  the 
Grasses  in  pariicidar  among  the  latter  presenting  difficulties.  Hanstein  has  singled 
out  CapstUa  Bursa-pasioris  for  detailed  description.  Fig.  372  shows  first  of  all  that 
the  mass  of  the  embryo  is  developed  from  the  spherical  apical  cell  of  the  pro- 
embryo  7%  and  in  what  manner  this  takes  place;  here  also  a  basal  cell  A  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo  forms  the  hypophysis,  from  which  the  radicle  is  developed. 
The  spherical  primary  cell  of  the  embryo  divides  first  by  a  longitudinal  wall  i,  1 
(in  I^IV),  followed  in  each  of  the  two  halves  by  a  transverse  division  2,  2,  so 
that  the  body  of  the  embryo  consists  at  first  of  fotir  quarters  of  a  sphere,  each 
of  which  next  undergoes  another  tanger.tial  division,  by  which  four  ouler  cells 
are  fonned  as  the  rudiment  of  the  dermatogen,  and  four  inner  central  cells  (//). 
While  the  first  only  multiply  by  radial  divisions,  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  grows 
in  all  directions,  resulting  at  an  early  period  in  its  differentiation  into  plerome 
(///.  IV,  Vf  shaded  in  the  drawing),  and  pcriblem.  The  mass  of  tissue  which  is 
produced  from  the  primary  cell  of  the  embryo  thus  increases  rapidly  by  the  multi- 
plication of  its  cells,  and  two  large  protuberances  (K,  re),  the  first  leaves  or 
cotyledons,  soon  make  their  appearance  one  on  each  side  of  the  a|>ex  (r'  ■ 
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apex  of  the  stem  exists  for  the  present  only  as  the  end  of  the  longitudinal  axis 
ihe  embryo ;  an  elevated  piece  of  tissue,  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  siein,  is  not 
formed  till  later  deeply  enclosed  between  the  cotyledons.  The  posterior  or  ba&al 
end  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo  after  the  diiferentiation  of  its  primary  nienstexn 
into  dermatogen,  periblem,  and  plerome  (//,  ///,  II'),  is,  so  to  speak,  o^^en  as 
long  as  this  differentiation  has  not  also  taken  place  in  the  hy^iophysis  {A);  but 
finally  it  takes  place  in  it  also  and  in  such  a  way  (as  is  shown  in  Fi^.  .^72,  V),  that 
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fi  tpcx  at  Ibe  rvet  »«tfti  tntf  belaw;  &,  i,  x,  9^  the  lint  ttlolsiank  ot  the  a|jtcal  c<ll  of  Ibe  prt*  entinrfi  fmnpeint»i, 
H  A  thr  It|rpoph]nlk,  v  ihv  )iT\7-«iubrj^u,  i  Ibe  cal|4ctl(iD><  *  aiws  ot  the  «<»,  ar  root  (Ike  tlcmi«lii|[en  4ukI  iilervtnv  arc 
fludvd  (larit). 

the  Upper  of  its  two  cells  breaks  up  into  two  layers  (A'),  the  outer  of  which  becomes 
continuous  with  the  dermaloq;en  of  the  axis,  while  the  inner  layer  forms  a  pro- 
longation of  tlie  internal  axial  tissue.  The  lower  cell  of  the  hyf>ophysis  (A)  divides 
cross-wise  ( V  b^  seen  from  below)  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  structure 
between  pro-embryo  and  root  (appendage  of  the  root)  or  as  the  first  layer  of  the 
root-cap.  Hanstein's  description  of  the  growth  of  the  root-cap  of  Phanerogams, 
confirmed  by  Reinke\  is   of  very   great  value,  showing,  as   may   be  seen   from 


'  Compare  also  Rcinkc,  Wachsthumsgcschichtc  un<l  Morphologic  dcr  Phanerogamcnwurael,  in 
llaiistciirs  BoUoische  Abhondlungcn,  Bonn  1S71,  Heft  HI. 
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^*Ss.  373  and  374,  thai  it  is  simply  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  dennatogen.  This 
peripheral  layer  of  tissue,  which  elsewhere  remains  simple,  and  passes  over  inio 
permanent  tissue  in  forming  Ujc  epidermis,  increases  in  thickness,  on  the  contrary, 
where  it  covers  llie  punc/um  vegctaiiimis  of  the  root,  and  undergoes  repealed 
tangential  divisions  (parallel  to  the  surface).  Of  the  iwo  layers  which  are  succes- 
sively formed  on  each  of  these  occasions,  the  outer  becomes  a  layer  of  ihe 
root-cap  (Kig.  373  wh^  and  Fig.  374,  a);  the  inner  remains  as  dcrmatogen  and 
again  undergoes  the  same  process.  This  dermatogen  which  covers  the  vegetative 
cone  of  the  root  behaves  therefore  like  a  laj-er  of  phellogen,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  ceils  produced  from  cork-cambium  become  at  once  permanent  cells,  while 
those  of  the  root-cap  remain  still  capable  of  division ;  so  that  each  layer  split  off 
as  it  were  from  tlie  dermatogen  forms  a  cap  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells ; 
its  growth  being  most  active  in  the  centre,  and  diminishing  towards  the  periphery. 
The  splitting  of  tlie   dermatogen   into  two  lamellae   usually   progresses   from    the 


r*w«iatl>>a  of  the  pi-tlturr  tvM  la  Mo«otiHyl<i1t>iW 
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apex  towards  the  periphery  of  the  apex  of  the  root ;  in  the  secondary  roots  of 
Trapa,  Hanstein  and  Reinke  state  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Lateral  roots  not  unfrequcritly  arise  in  the  embryo  even  before  the  ripening  of 
the  seed,  in  addition  to  the  primary  root  which  we  have  hitherto  alone  considered ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  many  Grasses  and  some  Dicotyledons  {e.g.  Impaliens,  according 
tn  Hanstein  and  ftejnke,  Cucurbila  from  my  own  observations).  In  Trapa  rui/ans 
the  primary  root  soon  becomes  abortive,  lateral  roots  arising  at  an  early  period  from 
the  hyiTOcotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis. 

Hanstein  and  Reinke  state  that  the  lateral  roots  of  Angiosperms  have  their 
origin  in  tlie  pericanibium.  in  Nageli's  sense  of  the  Unn*.  Their  development  was 
found  in  several  plants  to  harmonise  with  this.  In  Trapa  na/ans,  for  example,  it  is 
as  follows : — A  group  of  cells  of  the  mantle  of  pericambiura  which  consists  of  only 
one  layer  divides  radially;  the  newly  formed  cells  elongate  in  the  same  direction, 
and  then  divide  tangentially ;  the  outer  of  the  two  layers  produces  the  dermatogen. 


*>«ate  what  was  said  <m  Fig.  1I5.  p,  1 45. 


ihe  inner  the  body  of  ihe  rooL  The  dennatogen,  pushed  ODlwnrdsby^^B 
development  of  the  body  of  tlic  root,  produces  the  rooi-cap  in  ihe  way  alrai^ 
mentioned ;  the  tissue  of  the  body  of  the  root  itself  which  is  covered  by  U  becomes 
differentiated  into  picrome  and  f>eriMem.  The  same  process  Lakes  place  in  Pi&lia, 
and  probably  also  in  Grasses,  llanstein  and  Reinkc  do  not  find  •anjrwhcic  an 
apical  cell  which  originates  the  growth,  as  in  Cryptogams;  %  group  of  cells  always 
obeys  the  common  direction  of  growth.* 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed  of  Angiosperms  has 
already  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  endosperm.     The  external  difict- 
entiation  sometimes  goes  no  further  than  the  rudiment  of  the  root  (radicle)  at  the 
posterior   end   of  tJie  stem  of  the  embryo  and  the  cotyledons  {e.g.  in    CucurLiita, 
Hclianihus,  AUium  Ctpa^  &c.).  between  which  lies  the  naked  punctum  t^ge/aii4?ms. 
But  frequently  this  latter  undergoes  further  growth    before  the  seed   is   ripe,   and 
produces  additional  foliar  structures  (as  in  Grasses,  Phaseolus,  Faba,  Qucxcus,  Amyg- 
dalus,  &c.),  which  are  then  included,  in  the  ordinary  nomenclature,  under  the  term 
PlumuU,  but  do  not  unfold  until  the   germination  of  the  seed.      The   s)-stems  of  ' 
tissue  are  usually  sufficiently  clearly  differentian:d  as  such  at  the  period  of  maturity 
of  the  seed ;  but  the  different  forms  of  permanent  tissue  do  not  become  develojied 
till  later,  during  germination.     A  striking  exception  to  this  advanced  developrat-nt 
of  the  young  plant  within  the  ripening  seed  is  afforded  by  parasites  and  saprophytes 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  but  especially  by  Orchideae.     In  them  the  cmbr)*o  remains 
until  the  seed  is  ripe  as  a  roundish  corpuscle  consisting  sometimes  of  only  a  few 
cells,  without  any  external  differentiation  into   stem,  leaves,  and  root;    (his  takes 
place  only  after  germination,  and  even  then  sometimes  quite  imperfectly. 

Devdopnuni  of  the  Seed  and  Fruit,  While  the  endosperm  and  embr)'©  are 
becoming  perfectly  formed  in  the  embryo-sac,  growili  proceeds  not  only  in  the 
ovule  but  also  in  the  wall  of  the  ovary  that  encloses  it.  Since  the  testa  is  formed 
at  llie  expense  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cellular  layers  of  tlie  ovular  integuments, 
and  presents  extreme  diversities  in  its  structure,  the  ovule,  together  with  its  contents 
wliich  have  resulted  from  fertilisation,  becomes  the  Seed.  The  wall  of  the  ovary, 
the  placentae,  and  the  dissepiments,  not  only  increase  in  dimensions,  but  undergo 
the  most  various  changes  of  external  form  and  sriU  more  of  internal  structure. 
Together  with  the  seeds  they  constitute  the  Fruif.  The  transformed  wall  of  the 
ovary  now  takes  the  name  of  Pericarp;  if  an  outer  epidermal  layer  is  specialty 
dilTereniiated  it  is  called  the  Epicarp^  and  an  inner  one  the  Endocarp ;  while  a 
third  layer,  the  Mesocarp,  frequently  lies  between  these  two.  A  number  of  typical 
kinds  of  fruit  are  distinj^uished  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  ovary  and  the 
structure  of  its  tissue  when  ripe,  the  nomenclature  of  wliich  will  be  given  in  ll>e 
sequel.  But  sometimes  the  long  series  of  deej>-seated  changes  induced  by  fertili- 
sation extends  also  to  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  the  ovary,  and  even  to  some 
which  have  never  belonged  to  the  flower.  But  as  they  are  part  of  the  fruit  from 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  are  usually  associate<l  with  it  as  a  whole,  while 
sliarply  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  a  structure  of  this  kind  (such  as 
tl»e  fig,  straw l>erry,  and  mulberry)  may  be  termed  a  Pseudocarp. 

At  a  certain  |>eriod  either  the  fruit  together  with  its  seeds  becomes  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  or  the  seeds  alone  separate  from  the  dehiscent  fruit;  and 
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this  is  the  period  of  maiurity.  In  many  species  the  whole  plant  dies  down  when  ihe 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  a  plant  of  ihis  description  is  termed  moftooirpic  (bearing-  fruit  only 
once).  Monocarpic  plants  may  be  <listinguished  into  those  which  fructify  in  the 
first  period  of  vegetation  (atmuai  plants),  those  which  do  not  till  the  second  year 
(f/icnmal  plants),  and  finally  not  till  several  or  a  large  number  of  periods  of  vege- 
tation (monocarpic  pfrttmml  plants,  as  Agave  americand).  Most  Angiosperms  are 
Iiowever  polycarpic  ;  t  e.  the  vital  iK)wer  of  the  indiviJuaJ  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
ripening  of  the  frtiit;  the  plant  continues  to  grow  and  periodically  fructifies  afresh, 
or  is  polycarpic  and  perennial. 

7ibe  JnJIorejcence*  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  fluwers  of  AngiosjxMTns  to  arise 
singly  at  the  summit  of  the  primary  shoot  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  peculiarly 
developed  systems  of  branching  are  much  more  commonly  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  shout  or  in  the  axils  of  its  foliage-leaves,  which  usually  bear  a  considerable 
nuinlwr  of  flowers  and  are  distinguished  by  their  collective  form  from  the  rest  of  the 
vegftative  system ;  in  polycarpic  plants  these  may  even  be  thrown  off  after  the  ripening 
of  the  I'ruit.  Such  a  system  of  branching  is  termed  an  hi/lortscencf .  The  habit  (»f  the 
infiorescencf  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  numlwr,  fonn,  and  size  of  the  flowers  which 
it  bears,  but  also  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  branches  of  different  orders,  as  wcU 
as  on  the  degree  of  development  of  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  the  branches 
spring.  These  leaves  are  generally  much  simpler  in  form  and  smaller  than  the  foliage- 
leaves;  frequently  coloured  (i.  e,  not  green)  or  altogether  colourless.  They  are  db- 
lingiiished  as  Hypsophyllary  Leaves  or  Bracts;  and  in  this  tenn  arc  frequently'includcd 
the  small  leaves  which  spring  from  the  pedicels  and  which  often  have  no  axillary 
shoots  (Brficieo/ej).  Leaves  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  entirely  absent  from  the  inflor- 
escence or  from  certain  parts  of  it;  the  ultimate  floral  axes  or  pedicels  of  the  flowers 
are  then  not  axillary,  as  in  Aroidcfe,  Cniciferac,  Sec.  The  most  recent  investigations  by 
Kaufmann  have  shown  that  the  very  peculiar  inflorescence  of  Bnrragincx  must  Im? 
the  result  of  dichotomous  branching,  although  ordinary  monopodial  axillary  branching 
occurs  in  their  vegetative  system. 

A  large  number  of  different  forms  of  inflorescence  may  arise  by  the  combination 
in  diflfcrent  ways  of  the  determining  characters  already  mentioned.  Each  form  is 
constant  in  the  same  species,  and  is  often  characteristic  of  a  whole  genus  or  family; 
hence  the  form  of  the  inflorescence  often  not  only  determines  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
but  is  also  of  value  In  its  systematic  classilication. 

The  most  convenient  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  forms  of  inflorescence  Is  the 
mode  of  branching.  This  is  less  variable  than  the  other  features,  and  can  be  referred 
to  a  few  types;  it  also  affords  distinctive  characters  for  the  principal  groups,  which 
might  then  he  further  sub-divided  according  to  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  separate 
axes  and  other  points. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  branching,  the  first  point  to  observe  is  that  every 
inflorescence  originates  from  the  norma)  terminal  branching  of  a  growing  axis;  the 
mode  of  branching  is  always  monopodial  In  Angiosperms  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 
mentioned  under  Division  14;  i,  e.  the  branches  arise  laterally  iKMieath  the  ai»ex  of 
the  growing  mother-shout.  If  the  leaves  on  this  shoot  (the  bracts)  are  conspicuously 
developed,  the  lateral  axes  arise  in  their  axils;  if  they  are  inconspicuous  or  abortive,  the 
lateral  axes  of  the  inflorescence  are  not  axillary,  but  their  mode  of  branching  and 
growth  remain  the  same  as  if  the  bracts  were  present ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  framing  the 
divisions,  not  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  circumstance.  But  the  presence  of  bracts  is  of 
great  practical  value,  since  it  assists  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  mode  of  branching 
even  in  the  mature  inflorescence,  inasmuch  as  the  axillary  shoot  is  always  lateral. 
When  the  hi  acts  .ue  absent  it  is  however  often  ditficult  to  distinguish  a  lateral  from  a 
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primary  axis,  since  the  former  often  grows  as  vigorously  as  the  latter,  or 
so.  In  Section  24  of  the  chapter  on  (Jcneral  Morphology  (p.  1 4$  rt  jrg.)  the  principles 
been  laid  down  according  to  which  the  various  systems  of  branching  may  be  gem 
cJassified;  these  will  serve  also  in  every  respect  for  inflorescences  and  form  the  basis 
of  the  characters  of  the  larger  groups  in  the  following  classifiration.  Of  the  great 
number  of  separate  turnis  of  inflorescence  only  the  more  common  ones,  a  notnen- 
cUturc  for  which  is  already  provided  in  systematic  botany,  will  be  enumerated'. 

A.  Haoemose  (monopodia!),  Centripetal,  or  Indefinite  Infloreooences,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  terms,  result  from  the  primary  axis  or  rachis  of  the  branching  system 
producing  a  larger  or  smaller  tmmlter  of  lateral  shouts  in  acrupctal  siicoe?feiun  ;  the 
capacity  for  development  of  each  lateral  shoot  being  smaller,  or  at  least  not  greater, 
than  that  of  the  portion  of  the  primary  axis  which  lies  above  it. 

a.  Spiratr  Inflorescences  arise  when  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  do  not  branch 
and  are  all  floral  axes;  the  rachis  terminates  with  or  without  a  flower. 
(«)  Spicatc  Inflorescences  with  elongated  rachis: — 

1.  The  Spike:  Flowers  sessile ;  rachis  slender  (as  in  some  Grasses). 

2.  The  Spiidix:  Flowers  sessile ;  rachis  thick  and  fleshy,  usually  enveloped 

in  a  large  spathe;  bracts  generally  undeveloped  ( Aroidejr). 
5.  TbeRacrnte:  Flowers  distinctly  stalked  (i-.^.  Crucifcra*,  without  bract5; 
Berbcris,  Menyanthcs,  Campanula,  rachis  terminating  in  a  flower). 
{ji)  Spicate  inflorescences  with  abbreviated  rachis: — 

4.  Tbr  Capituium;  Rachis  conical  or  tubular,  or  even  hollowed  out  like  a 
,  cup;  flowers  sessile;  bracts  frequently  alisent  (Compu&itz,  Dipsa- 

cacex). 

5.  Ihc  Shnpie  Umbel:   Flowers  stalked  and  springing  from  a  very  short 

rachis  (e.g.  the  ivy). 

6.  PtiHtcleti  hifiorescmces  arise  when  the  lateral  axes  of  the  Rrst  order  again  branch 
and  produce  axes  of  the  second  and  higher  orders;  evcr>'  axis  or  only  those 
of  the  last  order  may  tcniiinate  in  a  flower;  the  capacity  for  development 
usually  decreases  from  l>elow  upwards  both  on  the  lateral  and  on  the  pn* 
mary  axis. 

(n)  Panicled  Inflorescences  with  elongated  axes: — 

6.  ^he  trttc  Panicle:  Axes  and  pedicels  elongated  (Crambo,  grape-vine). 

7.  Tfx  CompounJ  Panich  made  up  of  Spikes :  The  elongated  lateral  axes 

t>ear  sessile  flowers  (Veratnim,  Spiraa  Amncuj^  the  'ears'  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c,). 
09)  Panicled  Inflorescences  with  abbreviated  axes: — 

8.  Compact  spike-like  Panicle:  The  very  short  lateral  axes  arc  armnged 

on  an  elongated  primary  rachis  (the  'ears*  of  barley,  Alopecurus, 
&c.). 

9.  Tbe  Compound  Umbel:  The  very  short  rachis  bears  a  densely  compact 

umbel  of  secondary  (partial)  umbels  usually  with  long  stalks  {cf. 
No.  5);  if  the  compound  umbel  is  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  leaves 
this  is  called  the  Int'olucre ;  a  similar  whorl  surrounding  the  secondary 
umbel  is  an  hrvolutel  (secondary  involucre);  one  or  both  may  be 
absent;  (most  Umbcllifcrx). 

B.  Cympse,  Centrifugal,  or  Definite  InfloreBOonoes  res-ult  from   the   priinJU7 
axis  branching  beneath  the  iinst  flower  in  such  a  manner  that  each  lateral  axus  itself 
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'  Compare  the  dissimilar  descriptions  in  Aschcrson's  Flora  of  the   rrovincc  Bm&denbttTg, 
Berlin  1864,  and  in  llofmcistcr's  Allgcmciuc  Morphologic,  %  7. 
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terminates  in  a  flower,  after  producing  one  or  more  later;il  axes  of  a  second  order  which 
in  Uieir  turn  tenniiiate  in  flowers  and  continue  the  system  in  this  manner;  the  develop- 
ment of  each  lateral  shoot  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  primary  axis  beyond  the  point  of 
origin  (see  Kigs.  127.  ia8,  pp.  158, 159). 

a.  Cjmase  Infiorescences  -zvitbout  a  PjeuJ^axh :  Two  or  more  lateral  axes  are  de- 
veloped beneath  each  flower,  terminating  in  flowers ;  lateral  axes  of  a  higher 
order  continuing  the  system  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  Vx  AntMa:  An  indefinite  number  of  lateral  axes  arc  produced  on 
each  axis,  and  overtopping  the  primary  axis  dcvelopc  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  entire  inflorescence  does  not  acquire  any  definite 
shape  (f-^.  Juttctu  lamprocarpuj^  tenuh,  aiphsujy  and  Gerardi,  Lut.u!a 
nemvroutj  &c.').  The  anthela  of  these  genera,  as  well  as  of  Scirpiis 
and  Cypcrus,  exhibits  a  number  of  different  transitional  forms  to  the 
panicle  and  even  to  the  spike^  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  fonnation 
of  cymose  inflorescences  with  pseud-axes,  e.g.  in  Junem  bi^onius. 
The  inflorescence  of  Spirtta  Ufmaria  is  included  in  this  form  by 
myself  and  others. 

]  I .  Tht  Cymoje  UmM:  A  whoH  of  three  or  more  equal  axes  springs  from 
the  primar>-  one,  secondary  whorls  of  lateral  axes  being  again  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  the  process  being  then  again  repeated  (see  Fig. 
140,  p.  168),  The  whole  system  resembles  a  true  umbel  in  habit; 
very  good  examples  are  aflbrdcd  by  several  species  of  Euphorbia, 
especially  E.  Lati^rh  and  heiiotcopia.  This  form  of  cyme  is  not 
essentially  distinct  from  the  next,  and  in  the  highest  orders  of 
branching  commonly  passes  into  it;  in  Ptripiota  grttca^  for  example, 
even  in  the  first  ramification. 

13,  the  Dicbojium:  Each  primary  axis  produces  a  pair  of  opposite  or 
nearly  opposite  lateral  axes,  which  in  their  turn  produce  pairs  of 
the  second  order,  and  so  on.  The  whole  system  appears  as  if  com- 
posed of  bifurcations,  especially  after  the  older  flowers  have  fallen 
off;  as  in  Euphorbia,  many  Silenex,  some  Labiata*,  &c.  The  dicha- 
sium  easily  passes,  in  the  first  or  a  succeeding  order  of  lateral  axes, 
into  a  sympodial  mode  of  development. 

h.  Cymoie  Inftorescencti  Huiih  a  Pjeud'oxis  {^SympoMai  In/forejcencej^.  The  axes  of 
each  successive  order  hear  only  one  lateral  axis  of  the  next  order.  The  basal 
portions  of  the  consecutive  orders  of  axes  may  lie  more  or  less  in  a  straight 
line,  and  may  become  thicker  than  the  flower-stalk  (above  the  branching). 
A  i>seud-uxis  or  sympodium  may  thus  become  either  straight  or  curved  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  the  flowers  appearing  to  t>c  produced 
on  it  as  lateral  shoots  (see  Fig.  laS,  A^  B,  D,  p.  159).  If  the  sympodium  is 
clearly  developed,  it  resembles  a  spike  or  raceme,  from  which  however  It 
is  easily  distinguished  when  bracts  arc  present  by  their  being  apparently 
opposite  to  the  flowers  (as  in  Hclianthcmum);  but  displacement  not  unfre- 
quently  causes  it  to  assume  a  different  form  (as  in  Sedum). 

I  J,  7i6ir  UnUateral  HelicoiA  Cjme  is  a  syajp<idial  cyme  in  which  the  median 
plane  of  each  of  the  successive  axes  which  constitute  the  system 
is  always  situated  on  the  same  side,  whether  right  or  left,  with  re- 
spect to  the  preceding  one  (see  Fig.  13S  iJ) ;  as  for  instance,  in  the 


*  Compare  ihc  careful  description  by  Buchciiau  in  Johrb.  fflr  wisscn&ch.  Bot-  p.  593  "  "?•  and 
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primary  branches  of  the  Inflorescence  of  Httncr^eafHs  fuhea 
ftan}ay  and   in    the    partial    inflorescences  of  Hjperitttm  perj 
which  arc  thennselves  arranged  m  a  panicle.    (Hofineister.) 

14.  The  Unilateral  Cirinal  {Scorpioid)  Cyme  is  one  in  which  the  succesni 
axes  arise  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  preceding  one 
(Fig.  128  ^  as  in  Hclianthcmum,  Drosera,  Tradcscantia,  and  SciUa 
hi/olia.  (Hufmeister.)  "I  he  inflorescence  of  Echcveria  belongs  also 
to  this  kind  of  originally  TiionoixKlial  sympodium  ;  the  mature  cytne 
has  a  pseud-axis  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  opposite  the 
leaves.  While  the  stunniit  of  each  successive  axi*;  U  converted  into 
a  flower,  a  lateral  axis  arises  in  the  axil  of  the  subtending  leaf.  This 
lateral  axis  developes  further^  forms  a  new  leaf  in  a  plane  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  last,  and  becomes  transfoniied  into  a  flow«r, 
while  a  lateral  axis  appears  in  the  axil  of  its  leaf  which  continues 
the  development ;  the  leal'  which  arises  on  this  axis  is  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  last  but  one.    (Kraus.) 

The  inflorescences  of  Borragineae  and  Solanaccz  differ  both  in  their  mode  of  de- 
velopment and  in  their  external  appearance  from  the  plan  described  in  B  A.  Kaufmann 
has  already  stated  *  tlut  Uie  inflorescence  of  some  Borr.ijinnex  is  the  result  of  repeated 
dirhoioniy  of  the  apex  of  an  axillary  hud  ;  and  Kraus  has  al*iO  shown'  that  the  leafless 
inflorescence  of  Heliotropium  and  Myositis  is  a  monopodium,  at  all  events  when  luxu- 
riant. A  thick  and  flattened  vegetative  cone  developes  two  alternate  rows  of  flowers 
OH  its  upper  s'tdex  on  this  side  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  primary  axis  is  at  first 
stronger;  and  the  younger  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  consequently  rolled  with  its  apex 
downwards  in  a  circinate  manner.  An  inflorescence  which  is  formed  in  this  manner, 
as  uHll  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said,  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a 
scorpioid  cyme,  but  corresponds  rather  to  a  raceme  nr  spiko  which  bears  flowers  »>nly 
on  one  side  of  its  rachis.  The  leafy  scorpioid  cymes  of  Anchusa,  Cerinthe,  Borragn, 
and  Hyoscyamus  arc,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  dichotomous  branching;  a  leal" 
which  stands  on  the  primary*  axis  ending  in  a  flower  bears  in  its  axil  a  vegetative  cone 
which  is  at  first  hemispherical ;  this  becomes  broader  and  dichotomises  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  one  of  the  bifurcations  becomes  a  flower,  the  other 
forms  a  new  leaf  at  right  angles  to  the  last,  and  above  it  a  dichotomy  as  before.  The 
planes  of  dichotomy  therefore  cross  one  another  at  right  angles;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  leaves  always  stand  between  the  sympodial  axis  and  the  flower.  Lateral  dis- 
placements of  the  leaves  begin  at  the  second  division  and  continue  afterwards. 

According  to  Kraus  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sympodial  inflorescences  of  Ompha- 
lodes  and  Solanum  nigrum  arc  the  result  of  dichotomous  or  of  lateral  branching.  On 
the  side  of  the  primary  axis  which  becomes  a  flower  a  leafless  lateral  axis  arises  which 
continues  to  branch,  and  the  right  and  Iclt  lateral  axes  of  which  arc  alternately  irans- 
fonned  into  flowers.  Kraus  entertains  a  similar  doubt  respecting  weak  inflorescences 
of  Myosotis  and  Heliotropium  {yitie  jupra). 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  within  an  inflorescence  which 
consists  of  several  orders  of  axes  there  may  be  produced  not  only  diflerent  forms 
of  one  section,  but  fonns  belonging  to  both  sections  (-^  and  B),  mixed  inflorescences 
being  thus  formed.     Thus,  for  example,  a  panicle  may  form  dichasia  in  its  last  ramifi- 
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'  KaufmAJin.  Bot.  i^'tg.  1^69.  p.  880  [and  Nonv.  M^.  He  la  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Nat.  de  Moscow, 
XIU.  p.  348.  Sec  al*o  Warming.  Rccheichcs  sur  la  rnmiftcation  des  Phanirogomcs,  Vid.  SeUk.Sk:r. 
5  R-.AW  10  (with  Ficnch  ab&tractV  He  confirms  iht*  view  that  ihe  scorj>ioid  cymes  of  Ilorrafifiegr 
antl  Hyo!vC)amus  originnte  through  dichotomy.— Flo  ] 

■  Kraus,  Sitningsberichtc  dcr  mcd -ph>-».  Soc.  in  Eriangcu.  Dec.  5.  1870.     I  have  a|s»t 
a  jMirl  ot  the  al>uve  fium  coitc^ixuidciictr  with  Ktau^. 
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cations  (as  in  some  species  of  Silenc) ;  a  dichasium  may  bear  capitula  (c  j.  Silphium), 
or  even  in  its  first  branches  or  in  those  of  a  higher  order  may  pass  into  a  hclicoid 
or  scorpioid  cyme  (as  in  Carjophylleae,  Matvacez,  Solanacez,  Linacea:,  Cynanchum, 
Gagea,  Hemerocallis,  &c.).  The  mode  of  branching  of  the  inflorescence  is  in  most 
cases  ditferent  from  that  of  the  vegetative  stem.  Not  unfrequently  it  pases  abruptly 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  often  through  intcnnediatc  modes  of  branching. 

In  the  older  systems  of  nomenclature  a  number  of  other  tcnns  are  given  to  various 
forms  of  inflorescence,  such  as  glomerulus,  corymb,  &c. ;  but  they  all  designate  merely 
the  habit  or  external  form  of  the  system,  and  must  be  referred,  in  a  scientific  description, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  or  to  combinations  ot  them. 

Numbtr  ami  H^/afiiv  Position  of  the  Parts  tf  the  Fio<u:cr.  Just  as  the  forms  of  branch- 
ing of  the  inflorescence  are  usually  different  from  those  of  the  veget-itive  stem,  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  Angiosperms  is  also  usually  different  on  the  shoot  which 
constitutes  the  flower  from  that  on  other  parts  of  the  same  plant.  The  cessation  of 
the  apical  growth  of  the  receptacle,  its  great  increase  in  breadth,  or  even  hollowing  out, 
before  and  during  the  lime  when  the  perianth  and  the  sexual  organs  are  being  formed, 
influences  their  order  of  succession  and  their  divergence  from  one  another.  But  since, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  variation  of  the  other  relations  of  form,  the  true 
position  of  the  floral  leaves  varies  but  little — though  it  may  often  be  djflicult  to  delenninc 
— the  knowledge  of  this  position  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  determinaU<»n  of  the 
aflinities  of  the  species,  and  hence  for  purposes  of  classification.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  we  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  the  abortion  of  individual  members 
which  is  here  of  so  common  occurrence,  the  multiplication  of  the  parts  which  take  pbce 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  their  branching  and  cohesion. 

En  onler  to  facilitate  a  description  of  these  relationships,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
certain  terms  and  methods  of  description. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  denote  the  position  of  all  the  parts  of  a  flower 
with  respect  to  the  mother-axis  of  the  floral  shoot.  For  this  purp(»se  the  side  of  the 
flower  which  faces  the  mother-axis  is  termed  the  posteriori  l^^^  which  is  most  remote 
from  it  the  anterior  side.  If  a  plane  be  im-igined  to  divide  the  flower  longitudinally  from 
front  to  backf  and  to  include  the  primary  axis  of  the  Huwer  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mother-shoot,  this  is  the  meiitan  plane  of  the  flower,  dividing  it  into  a  right  and  a  left 
half.  Floral  leaves,  as  well  as  ovules  and  placenta:  which  arc  bisected  longitudinally 
by  the  median  plane  arc  said  to  have  a  median  position,  cither  posterior  or  anterior. 
]f  another  plane  is  now  imagined  at  right  angles  to  the  fin^,  and  also  including  the  axis 
of  tlie  flower,  it  may  be  termed  the  lateral  plane ;  this  plane  divides  the  flower  into  a 
jK)sterior  and  an  anterior  Iialf,  and  parts  which  are  longitudinally  bisected  by  it  are 
precisely  lateral.  The  two  planes  which  bisect  the  right  angle  between  the  median 
and  the  lateral  planes  may  be  called  Uiagonal  planes ^  and  the  parts  which  arc  bisected  by 
them  be  said  to  have  a  tliagonal  position.  Flowers  usually  have  some  of  their  floral 
organs  placed  exactly  posteriorly  or  anteriorly,  not  so  commonly  exactly  right  and 
left  or  exactly  diagonally;  but  usually  other  additional  terms  must  be  used,  such  as 
obliquely  posterior  or  obliiiucly  anterior. 

If  next  the  position  of  the  parts  rf  the  flower  with  respect  to  one  another  be  ex- 
amined, their  arrangement,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  cither  spiral  or  ■verticiltate. 

Flowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  their  parts  are  comparatively  rare,  and  appar- 
ently occur  only  in  certain  orders  of  Dicotyledons  (Ranunculacex,  Nymphxaccx,  Mag- 
noliacea*,  and  Calycanthacex).  Braun  has  tcnned  such  flowers  arycUty  \^hcn  the  tran- 
sition from  one  foliar  structure  to  another,  as  from  calyx  to  corolla  or  from  corolla  to 
stamens,  docs  not  coincide  with  a  definite  numl>er  oi  turns  of  the  spiral  (as  Nymphseacea: 
and  Helleboruj  aJoriu);  bemicjriic  when  it  docs  so  coincide.  I  his  latter  term  may  also 
be  employed  when  some  of  the  foliar  structures  arc  actually  cyclic  (vcrticillate)  others 
^Spiral,  as  in  Ranuncuhis,  where  the  calyx  and  corolla  form  two  alternating  whorU, 
•ed   by  the   stamens  and  carpels  aminj;e  *  "*    '*  which  have  a  spiral 


and  the  diagram  is  thcAPWSir  a  thoureticaJ  one.     If  the  duts  are  refnnrcd*  we 
the  empirical  diagram  ;  the  ntimber  and  position  of  the  carpels  is  here  dctcmimed 
those  of  the  stigmas'. 

The  (lowers  of  Orcbidesc  can  also  be  derived,  like  those  of  GramiDdCr  frotn  the 
represented  in  Fig.  57  s*  ^^c  empirical  diagram  of  Liliaceat,  although  their  external  fom' 
is  so  remarkably  different.  While  in  Grasbesi  the  perianth  is  especially  degenerated  of 
even  partially  abortive,  in  Orchids  both  whorls  are  developed  in  a  pctaloid,  and  like  the 
wbi>lc  flower  in  a  zygomorphic  or  monosymmetricai  manner.  Ol  the  aniironnuniy  which 
consists  typically  of  two  alternating  whorls,  each  of  three  stamens  only  a  singjc 
is  cifuiplctely  developed  in  most  Orthids  (Kifi.  179j  <f)»  ^''■*  ****^  anterior  one  tff  tine 


PtG.  trt-WwrMR  of  tlM  fcrcr  or  OftMdw  I  ^  Om 
Om  *<*»  indkaie  »uai«n  wUcit  in  ilmnhg  KbaRlv«« 

whorl,  the  others  being  abortive.  Indications  of  these  are  however  sometimes  found 
in  the  young  bud,  as  in  Cnlunthc  verafrifoUiJ  (according  to  Payer,  cf.  Fig,  36^),  where  at 
least  the  two  anterior  ones  of  the  inner  whorl  (but  not  the  posterior  one*  appear  a> 
small  elevations  which  swm  disappear.  In  Cypripedium,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
slaminodium  (see  Fig.  3.11,  p.  479)  takes  the  place  of  the  anterior  stamen  which  is  ois«* 
where  fertile ;  while  the  two  anterior  and  lateril  anthers  of  the  inner  whorl  are  fully 
developed  and  fertile  (Fig.  J79  B)*  ^^  Ophrydcar  two  small  staminiKles  are  found  beside 
the  gynostemium  {cf.  Fig.  387, /J,  i/,  PS  J*)  »n  l^e  place  of  the  two  fertile  stamens  i»f 
Cypripedium  ;  while  in  Uropediutu  even  aJl  three  of  the  inner  whorl  are  completely 
developed.  (Doll.)   The  carpeb  which,  by  adhesion  with  tlic  andrircium  foi'm  the  gyiu>- 


I 


FIC>  f».—Vhaict*m  AfUw  IWwci  uf  FiuMiinccx-  uftrr  Ekhkrl. 

stemium,  are  developed  unequally,  a  difference  which  however  is  usually  out  discernible 
in  inferior  ovaries,  and  is  therefore  not  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  student  who 
desires  to  investigate  these  relationships  for  himself  must  obsene  that  the  long  inferior 
ovary  of  most  Orchids  undergoes  a  torsion  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  llower, 
which  causes  the  posterior  side  of  the  flower  to  assume  an  anterior  position ;  but  trans- 
verse sections  even  of  advanced  buds  show  clearly  the  true  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower  in  relation  to  their  mother-axis. 

The  flowers  of  most  Monocotyledons,  like  those  of  Orchids  and  Grasses,  can  be  de- 
rived  horn  a  type  which  is  actually  seen  in  Liliaccse,  and  which  represents  a  flowvr 


^  Compare  farther,  Dull,  Bcilrigc.  in  the  Jahrcsbcrichl  dcs  Mumheimer  Verdns  CirNatarkwidc. 
1870.  where  an  actual  pentacycUc  trimerous  flower  of  Strcptochsetc  is  described. 
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eondsting  of  live  alternating  whorls,  each  with  three  members,  of  which  the  two  outer 
ones  constitute  the  perianth,  the  two  next  the  andrGecium,  and  the  last  the  gyniceum ; 
aUh(»ugh  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  represented  by  two  whurls.  Uccasioually  instead 
of  abortion  an  increase  of  number  takes  place  in  particular  whorls,  by  the  formation 
of  one  member  instead  of  two  (as  in  Butomus,  Fig.  i^ty  p.  489). 

Increase  in  the  typical  number  of  the  members  of  a  whorl  may  arise  in  different 
ways,  as  the  following  examples  will  show.  According  to  the  detailed  researches  of 
Eiclilcr',  the  (lowers  of  KutnariaccK  may  be  referred  to  a  type  in  which  there  are  mx 
decussate  pairs  of  members  (Kig.  j8o),  viz. — 

two  median  sepals, 

two  lower  lateral  (exterior)  petals, 

two  upper  median  (interior)  pet^s, 

two  lateral  stamens, 

two  median  (always  at>ortive)  stamens, 

two  lateral  carpels. 

The  two  lateral  stamens  are  however  represented  in  some  genera  (as  Dicentm  and 
Cur^dalis)  by  two  groups,  each  consisting  of  three  stamens,  an  inner  one  with  an  entire 
quadrilocnlar  anther,  and  two  lateral  stamens  each  with  a  bilocular  anther,  a  sirue- 


Jpl  — IMl|p-*ia  t)t x\w  OftmtT  of  C  iiri>''Vhdcn- ;  ,/  i'/fitntf  -it  p- 
/*a,  it  r^nifii,*  jir«V€>titi*t  (after  ^hltrt 


Crtu-Hfrr*. 


ture  which  Kichler  explains  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  lateral  stamens  are  only  stipiihr 
structures,  and  therefore  branches  from  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  In  llypecourn 
Eichler  assumes  a  cohesion  of  each  pair  of  opposite  stipular  stamens  so  as  to  form  an 
apparent  whorl  of  four  stamens. 

Kichler  also  deduces  the  Howers  of  Cruciferz  and  Cleomca:  (a  section  of  Cappa- 
rideal  from  a  type  represented  by  Fig.  581  W,  which  is  also  the  empirical  diagram  for 
Oeome  droserttfoVux^  and  for  certain  species  of  Lcpidiuni,  Scncbiera,  and  CapscUa.  This 
typical  flower  consists  of 

two  lower  median  sepals, 

two  upper  lateral  sepals, 

four  diagonal  petals  in  one  whorl, 

two  lower  lateral  stamens, 

two  upper  median  stamens, 

two  lateral  carpels. 

Deviations  from  this  type  arc  produced  by  the  formation  of  two  or  more  stamens  in 
place  of  each  of  the  upper  (inner)  ones;  in  the  Crucifera:  usually  two  (Fig.  383),  in  the 
Cleomex  sometimes  two,  sometimes  more  (Fig,  381  £).    Such  a  replacement  of  one 


*  Eichl^,  Uebcr  den  Bluthenbau  der  Fumoriaceen.  Crudfercn,  und  cinif^r  Cnpparideen,  in 
(Rcgcfidburg)  Flora  1865,  nos.  38-35,  and  1869,  p.  1. — Pcyrilsch,  Ucbcr  liilduiigsabweichtingen  der 
Ciucifercnbllilhcn.  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Ikit.  vol.  VIII,  p.  It/. 
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stamen  by  two  or  more  is  termed  by  Payer  DedoublemfttOy  by  Eichler  and  others 
terai  Chcritij^  and  must  apparently  be  considered  as  a  branching  of  rery  eaH>  oripti. 
Thb  view  is  confirmed  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Crucifer  Atelanthen,  the 
median  stamens  are  only  split  and  the  two  halves  of  each  pro\ided  with  hall'-antbers 
while  in  Granibe  each  of  the  four  inner  stamens  puts  out  a  lateral  sterile  branch,  which 
may  t>e  explained  as  the  comuiencement  of  a  further  multiplication  af  the  stamev 
such  as  actually  occurs  in  the  Crucifer  Mc^carpaa  and  in  many  Cleomear-  Even  if 
the  way  in  which  increase  of  the  typical  dimerous  number  of  the  inner  whorl  of  stainens 
has  been  brought  about  be  still  obscure,  it  appears  certain  that  the  inconstancy  «tf 
the  number  of  the  members  of  tlie  staminal  whorl  proves  that  in  Crucifcnr  and  Qe- 
omez  a  deviation  has  arb^en  in  this  part  of  the  flower  from  the  typical  dimerous  number, 
white  the  other  whorls  have  remained  unchanged.  The  only  deviation  which  occurs  b 
the  gyn«eceum  of  the  Cnicifers  is  in  the  genera  Tetrapoma  and  Holar^diuni,  when, 
besides  the  two  lateral  carpels,  two  median  ones  are  also  produced,  thus  forming  a 
four-lobcd  ovary*. 

An  essentially  different  kind  of  increase  in  the  typical  number  of  the  members  of  a 
floral  whorl  may  be  caused  by  the  fiirmation  in  the  still  very  young  bud  of  new 
members  of  the  same  kind  between  those  already  in  existence  and  on  the  same  zone 
of  the  receptacle;  i.e.  by  what  we  have  already  described  as  the  I/iterptuitiem  of  new 
members.  This  I  found  to  occur,  for  example,  in  Dirtamniu  FraxineJIu  C^'ig.  357),.  and 
is  represented  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  j8  j,  by  the  stamens  of  later  origin  being  shaded  not  so 


Fit;,  ^y.-  Dmcntm  ••!  the  noiri:r  nf  Dta^mnui  Frmxim/Ha  ^.  V^  3S7.  P-  «]). 

dark  as  those  of  earlier  origin.  It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  Payer's  descriptions 
and  drawings  that  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  nearly  related  genus  Rut,a,  and  in  the 
families  Oxalidea*,  Zygophyllacex^  and  Geraniacea:  included  in  the  same  circle  of  affinity ; 
vf».  that  in  these  cases  also  five  stamens  are  interposed  between  those  already  in 
existence.  If  the  five  interposed  stamens  are  stipposed  to  be  removed,  there  remains 
in  these  families  a  rcgubr  pentamerous  flower  witli  four  alternating  whorls  each 
consisting  of  five  members,  such  as  is  found  in  the  nearly  related  Linacese  and  Bal- 
sam ineie\ 


*  [The  theory  of  an  originiil  dimerous  symmetry  in  the  flowers  of  Cradfcnc  has  been  poshed 
still  further  hy  Me^chadT  (Bull.  S'vc.  Imp.  Nat.  Masc  ).  who  n^rds  the  four  petals  as  also  the  result 
of  a  Uteml  d^doublcmenl  of  a  single  pair  ^sec  Bentham,  Ann.  Address  Unn.  Soc.  1S73), — Ed.] 

*  [Holargidium  is  a  section  of  Drsba.  Accordiin;  to  IJcntham  and  Hooker  the  four  carpels  of 
Tetrapoma  arc  an  atmormality  not  constant  under  culti^*ation,  The  same  authors  also  mention  the 
occasional  occurrtncc  of  a  similar  abnormality  in  Bra&Mca  and  Nasturtium. — £d.] 

*■  Doll  tFlora  von  Iladcn,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  X175,  1177)*  and  otheR  suppose  that  a  whorl  has 
become  aUoilivc  Ijetwwrn  the  corolla  and  ovnry  in  Kutnccx  awl  (.(xalidcEc,  a  hypothesis  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  history  of  dcvelopnienl.  and  which  is  superfluous  on  our  liyi«>lhcsis.  To 
assume  abortion  merely  because  certain  whorU  do  not  alternate  sccm^to  me  to  be  going  too  far, 
beikUies,  the  ten  stamens  of  Epacriden?  and  khodoracerr  cannot  belong  to  two  but  only  to  one  whoil 
iu  uUidi  five  ore  of  corUer  origin,  and  five  have  liceii  iuterpow.'d.  (Compare  Tayer,  Organog<^nie  il« 
la  fleur,  pi.  118). 
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Florai  Formuhr.  Tlif  tli.ipram  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  sub<.tituted,  at 
le;Lst  {Kirtially.  by  .1  formula  composed  of  letters  and  numbers.  In  a  floral  tbniinla  of 
this  kind  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  cannot  indeed  always  be  represented  with 
accuracy ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  expressed  by  ordinary  printer's  type, 
and,  what  is  pcrhajK  of  greater  importance,  is  capable  of  a  wider  generalisation,  since 
the  numerical  coefficients  may  be  replaced  by  letters. 

The  constntction  and  application  of  these  formuUe  will  easily  be  made  mtelligil>le  by 
a  few  examples'. 

The  formula  S^  PiSt^+^Cy  corresponds  to  thp  diagram  of  the  T.iliacrff,  Fig.  17s,  and 
signifies  that  each  of  the  two  perianth-whorb — the  outer  whorl  or  sepals  5,  and  the  inner 
whorl  or  petals  P — consists  of  three  members,  the  androccium  of  two  whorls  each  of  three 
stamens  5/,  and  the  gynacccum  of  three  carpels  C.  The  diagran»  shows  in  addition  that 
these  trimeruus  wborU  alternate  without  interruption;  tmt  since  this  is  the  usual  case 
with  flowers,  it  neetl  not  he  specially  indicated.  The  formub  ^j /*,  iVa'+i  ^1  m  gives  the 
relative  positiuns  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Butomui  wnMlatns  tKig.  351,  p.  ^8g).  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  previous  one  by  the  ^nffccum  consisting  of  two  whorls  of 
three  cari)els  each,  and  the  andrcrcium  having  the  typical  three  stamens  of  tlie  outer 
whorl  dch  replaced  by  two  stamens,  «hich  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  j'.  The  formula 
6\,  /*3  St^^^  C,  corresponds  to  the  diagram  of  the  flower  of  Bambusi,  Kig.  J78  A  (p.  525)1 
and  differs  from  that  of  Uliacea;  only  in  the  suppression  uf  the  outer  pen  a  nth- whorl, 
represented  by  S^,  The  numerical  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Orchidex, 
*"'K-  579  Ay  might  be  expressed  by  the  formula  A'^  I\  St-j^,,  f.',,  the  symbol  S/^o  indicating 
that  all  the  members  of  the  inner  slaminal  whorl  are  abcirtive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  outer  \vhorJ  LJie  two  posterior  ones  are  suppressed,  the  anterior  outer  stamen 
being  perfectly  developed;  the  two  dots  over  the  numher  i'  are  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  absent  members  are  the  posterior  ones;  were  the  anterior  ones  deficient  the 
dots  would  be  placed  beneath  the  number,  as  in  the  formula  ^o  •'^i  ^'s+o  ^a  which  cor- 
respiinds  to  the  ordinary  flower  of  Grasses  represented  by  the  diagram  Fig.'  578  B,  The 
fonnula  S.jPjSt.j^uCi  expresses  the  whorls  consisting  of  decussate  pairs  which  form  the 
flower  (»f  Mitiontbrmutft  bifolium ;  the  formula  5^  Pt  Sl^^^  C^  or  5^  P.  St^^.,  C.^  the  flowers  of 
Piirij  quatirifolia^  in  which  all  the  whorls  are  either  tctranierous  or  pentamerotis.  These 
and  most  other  formulx  for  the  flowers  of  Monocotyledons  may  now  be  combined  into 
a  general  expression  S»/'»5/«+„C«(^«),  which  si^mifiea  that  the  flowcre  belonging  to  this 
type  are  usually  constructed  of  five  alternating  whorls  each  with  the  same  number  of 
members,  two  of  which  arc  developed  in  the  form  of  perianth- whorU,  two  as  stamtnal 
whoris  and  generally  only  one  as  a  carpellary  whorl ;  the  bracket  (  +  n)  at  the  end  of 
the  formula  indicating  that  a  second  carpellary  whorl  sometimes  occurs  in  addition. 
The  general  number  n  may,  as  the  examples  which  have  been  adduced  show,  have  the 
value  2j  5,  4,  or  5;  3  is  the  most  commcm.  If  a  considerable  increase  o{  the  number 
of  members  lakes  place  in  a  whorl,  and  if  this  nimiber,  as  is  then  usually  the  case,  is 
variable,  this  is  expressed  by  the  symbol   ac;  thus  the  fonimla  for  Alismn  Piantago  is 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  no  further  indication  is  given  of  the  position  of  the 
whorls  when  they  alternate;  when  a  departure  from  this  rule  occur*,  this  can  be  more 
or  less  accurately  expressed  by  special  symbols.  Thus,  for  example,  the  formula  for 
the  flower  of  Crucifcra;,  Fig.  3S3,  might  be  represented  by  5,+^  P^^  ^'s+«'C^i+«^»  *^* 
symbol  /*,,  signifying  that  the  decuss;ite  pairs  of  sepals  are  followed  by  a  comlla  con- 
sisting <»f  one  whorl  of  four  petals,  which  arc  however  arranged  diagonally  to  the  sepals. 
In  order  lo  express  the  superposition  of  two  consecutive  whorls,  a  vertical  stroke  might 


'  Gri»clMcli  ^Grufidiiss  dcr  &y&tcniAti(u:hen  KotAnik  ;  Gutttngcn,  l8it4't,  b&t  denoted  the  relative 
niimbcrb  of  ihc  pnrts  of  flowers  In  n  differeiil  manner,  ])lacing  Ihc  numbers  of  ihc  members  of  a 
whml  limply  one  after  .inoihcr,  nriil  imlicaiing  cnhe^ioni  by  sirofecv 


^-■^'  -" 
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be  placed  after  (he  timnber  ot  the  first  whorl;  thus  S^J*^  |  AV/C^  mif^i  reprt-sOTt 
formula  for  Hyferieum  caireimim  (Fig.  377,  p.  524),  5V  indicating  that  the  ^ntlrtjrtiiinil 
consists  of  five  branched  stamens  which  arc  superpo<icd  on  the  petals.  If,  finallj-.  it  s 
desired  to  signify  that  members  of  a  second  whorl  arc  inttrposed  at  the  sxine  Ictel 
between  thnse  of  one  already  in  exisltncc,  the  number  of  the  new  ni4^ml>m  m»y  be 
placed  simply  beside  those  of  the  ori(,iual  whorl;  thus  the  formula  S.^  Pf^St^.^C^  woiiU 
correspond  to  the  tliagrani,  Kig.  583,  p.  528, 

In  the  formula-  already  given  no  cohesions  of  any  kind  have  been   todicatcd;  tbef] 
can   however   under   certain   circumstances  easily  be  expressed  by  special   syntbotsLi 
Thus,  in  the  fonnula  for  Convolvulus,  S^P^St^d,  the  sign  P^  indic-ates  a  gatnopetatovi 
coroUa  of  five  petals,  C,  a  5}*ncarpous  ovary  of  two  carpels.     In  the  formula   for  the' 
(lowers  of  Papilionaceae  aKain  5../'i5'i'a'^+,  C,,  the  expression  St^^^^y  signifies  that  the  fi»t 
stamens  of  tlie  outer  and  four  of  those  of  the  inner  whorl  have  united  into  a  Cubc>  %rhUe 
the  posterior  stamen  of  the  inner  whorl  remains  free'. 

The  mode  of  writing  the  formula:  must  vary  according  to  the  object  which  one  has 
in  view;  the  greater  the  number  of  relationships  It  is  intended  to  express,  the  mure 
complicated  will  they  become;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
clearness  by  being  overladen  by  too  many  signs. 

The  examples  of  fornmltp  which  have  hitlierlo  been  ailduced  all  illa»>trate  cyclic 
flowers;  those  parts  of  flowers  which  arc  arrange*!  spirally  may  be  denoted  by  the 
symbol  '^  placed  liefure  them,  and  the  angle  of  divergence  may  also  be  affixed  to 
their  numlKT.  Thus,  for  example,  the  relative  numbers  and  positions  of  the  pArts  i>f 
the  flower  of  Acunitum,  according  to  Bniun's  invcsti^j;ations,  may  be  expressed  by  the 


formula  S^ 


,s,^. 


C^.,   which   indicates  that   all  the   foliar   structures 


of  this  flower  are  arranged  spirally,  and  that  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals  with  the 
divergence  '  j,  the  coioila  of  eight  petals  with  the  divergence  '„,  and  the  nndrurcium  ol 
an  indefinite  number  ol  stamens  with  the  divergence  ' ,,.  It  would  however  be  sufficient 
tn  this  case,  since  the  spiral  arrangement  runs  through  the  whole  flower,  to  pl^cc  the 
symbol  only  once  before  the  whole  formula,  thus       '^  .S,      pj   ,  St^  C. 

'  '  li'll'siOO** 

In  flowers  with  a  cyclic  arrangement  of  their  {Ktrts  a  statement  of  the  an^e  of 
dtvergence  ;is  generally  unnecessary,  since  the  members  of  each  whorl  usually  arise 
simultaneously,  and  nrv  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  circle  into  equal  parts.  When 
they  do  not  arise  sinmltaneously  but  succc*ssively  in  the  circle  with  a  definite  angle 
of  divergence,  as  in  most  trimerous  or  pentam^'rous  calyces,  this  can  be  indicated  by 
placing  the  angle  of  divergence  after  the  nun)l>er  of  the  members;  thus  the  forifmU  for 
Linacca'  would  be  S^^i  ^P^Stj^C^.  If,  (m  U»e  other  hand,  the  members  of  a  whorl  are 
formed  in  succession  from  front  to  back,  this  may  be  shown  by  an  arrow  pointing 
upwards  f,  as  in  the  fonnula  for  Papilionaceae  SJ  P,.'  Sr^T+at  C,.  If  they  ire  formed 
in  succession  from  back  to  front,  the  arrow  may  be  made  to  pornt  downwards  j,  as 
in  tlie  fonnula  for  Reseda  5„i  P„i  Stp[^^\  C,.,  where  the  number  of  the  ports  is  expressed 
by  letters  instead  of  figures  in  consequence  of  its  variability". 

Ortifr  of  Surccisiou  qf  the  Parts  of  the  Floiver.  The  foliar  structures  arise  on  the  axis 
of  the  floral  shoot,  as  on  other  axes,  in  acropefat  order  below  the  growing  apex.  It  is 
however  not  uncommon  in  the  fonnation  of  flowers  for  the  apical  growth  of  the  axis  to 
cease  altogether  or  to  lK.'come  extremely  slow,  while  the  receptacle  continues  to  increase 
in  breadth,  and  to  develope  transverse  z«>nes  of  intercalary  growth.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  acropelal  order  of  development  is  disturbed,  and  new  whttrb  may  become 
inter|Hised  between  those  already  in  existence.  But  even  w  ithin  the  same  floral  whort 
Ihc  individual  members  may  be  formed  in  a  very  different  order  of  succession,  according 
as  the  zone  of  the  receptacle  which  beat's  the  floral  leaves  is  developed  in  a  uiiitorm 


*  Sec  also  Kohrbach.  Bol.  Zritg.  1870,  pp.  816  «/  mj. 

'  See  Payer.  Organogenic  de  la  flcur:  also  our  Fig.  137.  p>  166, 
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manner  ail  round  (:ls  in  ]«>Iy<iymmctncai  fiowcrs)  or  mofL*  rapidly  i>n  lliu  anterior  or 
the  posterior  side  (which  is  especially  the  case  in  monosyniinctrical  or  zyguinor]>hic 
flowers). 

In  fiowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  ihcir  parts',  disturbanrcs  of  the  acropetal 
order  of  developuienl  are  of  less  importance  the  more  numerous  the  jwrts  w  ith  a  spiral 
arrangement,  and  the  longer  the  apical  growth  of  the  llnral  axis  continues.  Those  mem- 
bers which  have  a  spiral  arrangement  arise  one  after  the  other  in  ascending  order;  the 
angle  of  divergence  may  cither  be  constant  tar  may  change.  Thus,  according  to  Payer, 
in  Ranunculacez  and  Magnoliacex  the  perianth-leaves  and  stamens  arise  in  a  continuous 
spiral,  but  each  whorl  of  stamens  consists  of  a  lyrgcr  number  of  members  than  tht* 
whorls  of  perianlh-leavcs;  thtts,  e.g.t  in  Hellcborus  oihrus^  where  all  the  organs  of  the 
flower  are  arrangetl  spirally,  each  whor!  of  the  corolla  consists  of  only  thirteen  petals, 
while  each  whorJ  of  stamens  numbers  twenty-one.  According  to  Braun  the  whorls  of 
the  calyx  oi  Dfiphinium  CohjoHJh  have  a  *•/;,  arrangement '^ ;  the  divergence  then  under- 
goes a  small  change,  but  without  materially  deviating  from  '^l^\  the  lirst  whorl  with  this 
alteretl  arrangement  is  the  corolla;  the  three  following  ones  are  the  stamens,  and  the 
spiral  terminates  with  a  single  carpel.  In  the  section  Garidella  of  Nigella  tlic  first  of  the 
whorls  with  a  Va  angle  of  divergence  is  the  calyx  and  the  second  the  comlla;  then  follows 
a  slight  change  in  the  angle  to  ','^,  the  stamens  forming  one  or  two  whorls  with  this 
arnmgcment;  and  the  spiral  closes  with  three  or  four  carpels.  In  the  section  Delphi- 
nellum  of  Delphinium  Uie  calyx  coiistilutcs  a  whorl  with  '  b, 'the  corolla  one  with  *\ 
angle  of  divergence;  then  follow  two  or  three  whorU  of  stamens  with  the  angle  vcrf 
near  '  „  the  spiral  closing  with  three  carpels.  In  the  section  Staphisagria  of  the  same 
genus,  and  in  Aconitum,  the  calyx  forms  a  whorl  with  '/„  the  corolla  one  with  ^„  angle; 
the  stamens  stand  in  one  or  two  w'horls  with  the  divergence  %,  or  "/jm  concluding 
with  three,  five,  or  rarely  a  larger  number  of  carpels.  It  must  be  noted  in  reference  to 
these  arrangements  that  the  members  of  successive  whorls  stand  in  orthoslichJcs  when 
the  angle  ol  divergence  remains  constant ;  but  that  the  orthostichies  pass  intf>  oblique 
rows  when  the  divergence  undergoes  a  small  change. 

The  first  thing  to  obsen-e  in  cyclic  flowers  (i,  f.  thost  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged 
in  whorls)  is  the  order  of  fonnation  of  the  whorls  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  then 
the  order  in  which  the  members  of  each  wliorl  are  themselves  formed ;  although  the 
two  are  in  fact  closely  connected.  A  disturbance  of  the  acroj)ela!  order  of  succession  in 
the  formation  of  the  whorls  occurs  when  the  carpels  have  begun  to  be  tormcd  before  all 
the  stamens  which  sUind  below  them  have  t»een  produced,  as  in  Kubus,  Potentillu,  and 
Rosa',  or  when  the  calyx  is  not  formed  until  after  the  andrnccium  (as  in  Hyprricum 
rahcinutfi  according  to  Hofmcister),  or  when  the  calyx  is  not  observable  until  after 
the  corolla  has  become  considerably  developed  or  even  after  the  tormation  .of  the 
stamens  and  carpels,  as  in  Compositip,  Dipsacacea:,  Valerianacete..  and  Rubiacea*. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  general  rule  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  thtf  floral  whorls  occurs  in  Primulaceir,  where  five  jirotnbcrances  (primordia) 
appear  on  the  receptacle  above  the  calyx,  each  of  which  grows  up  into  a  stamen,  while 
on  the  posterior  or  lower  side  of  the  base  of  each  primordial  stamen  a  lobe  of  the  corolla 
subse<iuently  appears.  Pfefler,  svho  has  oliscned  this  order  of  tlcvt'lopment  (Jahrb.  fur 
wissens<:h.  Bot.  vol,  VII,  p.  194),  considers  that  the  same  probably  also  happens  in  the 
pcntandrous  Hypcricinex  and  in  Plunibaginex ;  he  therefore  explains  the  corolla- 
lobes  as  posterior  outgrowths  of  the  stamens  (a  posterior  iigular  structure),  such  as.  for 


*  Compare  Payer.  Orcanogcnie  de  Is  fleur.  p.  70;  f/  M7. :  mnd  Brann,  Jahrb.  fhr  wis^en^ch.  Hot., 
Vebcr  den  BluihciiUau  der  Galtung  Delphinium. 

'  Compare  with  this  what  i»  wiid  below  rcspccling  &epa1s  and  petals  which  are  fomicd  wilh  the 
angle  of  divergence  V*  a"d  '/•• 

■  Compare  Hofmeistcr,  Allgemcinc  MorpholoRic,  ]ip.  436  */  nq.,  where  Pnyer's  ol>sei\alioiis  oii 
'this  point  will  alsii  |tc  founil. 
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instance,  occur  on  the  stamens  of  Asclcpiadcie  in  the  form  of  hood-shaped  ncrt; 
where  a  true  corolla  is  also  present,  1  he  lloiAcrs  of  Priinulace*  would  therefore  btf 
strictly  apetalou&  in  Ihe  morphological  sense  of  the  word,  since  their  corolla  is  not  a  true 
floral  whorl,  but  only  an  outgrowth  of  the  sianiinal  whorl.  In  other  families  of  Dicolf- 
ledons,  on  the  other  hand,  superposed  corollas  anil  andrcrcia  arise  separately  and  in 
acropelal  order;  as,  for  instance,  in  Ampclidcflp.  probably  also  in  Rhaninacex,  SantaUoec, 
and  ChenopodiaceH*. 

The  individual  rneml>ers  of  a  floral  whorl  may  arise  in  succession  from  front  to 
back  or  the  reverie,  especially  when  the  flowers  themselves  are  subsequently  dei-eloped 
xygomorphically.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Papilionaccae  the  anterinr  median  sepal  is 
formed  first,  then  simultaneously  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  finally  the 
two  posterior  ones;  but  before  these  last  arise  the  two  anterior  petals  appear,  followed 
by  the  two  lateral  and  finally  the  posterior  one;  and  the  andrcecium,  consisting  of  two 
alternating  whorls  of  five  stamens  each,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  6x»nt  to 
back'.  In  the  Resedacea*  on  the  contrary  (Reseda  and  Astrocarptis I,  Payer  states  that 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  are  developed  from  behind  forwards  on  both  sides  («/. 
**''S-  »J7,  P-  166). 

When  the  caljTC  consists  of  pairs  of  sepals,  those  of  each  pair  arc  formed,  as  Payer 
has  shown,  simultaneously :  but  if  the  calyx  consists  of  three  or  five  sepals,  they  are 
usually  formed  one  after  another,  and  with  the  angle  of  divergence  in  one  case  Vi  in 
the  other  *'j;  but  the  succeeding  whorls,  the  petals  stamens  and  carpels,  usually  arise 
as  simultaneous  whorls,  with  tne  exceptions  already  named  and  others  still  to  be 
spoken  of. 

It  is  well  to  draM'  attention  here  to  the  circumstance  that  it  docs  not  follow  from  the 
order  of  succession  advancing  from  one  point,  with  a  definite  angle  of  divergence,  say 
V»  *^^  V41  ^^*^t  the  arrangement  is  a  spiral  one^;  it  may  just  as  well  in  such  cases  be  a 
whorl.  The  nature  of  the  arrangement  depends  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  foliar 
structures  in  question  are  formed  at  the  san»c  height  or  not,  i.e.  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower;  if  this  is  the  case,  we  have  a  whorl ;  but  if  the  meml>ers 
arise  in  acropetal  order  at  diflcrent  heights,  i.e.  approaching  the  centre  of  the  flower 
with  each  step  in  the  divergence,  the  arrangement  Is  a  spiral  one.  The  last  appears  to 
be  actually  the  case  in  many  calyces;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occurs  where  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  sepals  is  Va  or  *,;. 

We  must  now  refer  again  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  where  new  members  of  a 
whorl  are  formed  between  those  already  in  existence  and  at  the  same  height'.  In  the 
Oxalidcfp,  Gcraniaccar,  Rulaceap,  and  Zygophyllacear,  an  entire  whorl  of  five  stamens  is 
thus  interposed  between  those  already  present ;  according  to  Payer,  in  Peganuw  Harmata, 
a  whorl  of  ten  stamens  is  even  foniied  in  this  manner,  arising,  not  in  pairs  between  the 
first  five,  but  lower  down  at  the  bases  of  the  petals ;  whether  the  later  formed  stamens 
arise  on  the  same  level  with  the  first  or  lower  do>^-n  is  obviously  rcgtilated  according  to 
the  space  aflbrded  by  the  changes  of  form  of  the  growing  receptacle.  A  still  further 
departure  from  the  ordinary  process  occurs  in  the  Acerinex,  HJppocastanex,  and  Sapin- 
dacex,  where  Payer  asserts  that  a  whorl  of  five  stamens  is  first  of  all  formed  alternating 
with  the  corolla,  iu  which  an  itnpt-rfect  whorl  of  two  or  four  stamens  is  sutisequently 
interposed  at  the  same  height,  as  is  shown  by  his  illustrations.  In  Tropyolum,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Payer  and  Rohrbach*,  three  stamens  first  of  all  appear  after 


'  On  ihc  nearly  related  Cxsalpincrc  sec  Rohrljach,  Bol.  Zcitg.  1870,  p.  826. 

•  <.'om|)ftrc  the  succcs^^iv-c  true  whorls  of  Chara  and  Salvinia,  |>p.  279,  389. 

'  Compare  aUo  on  this  point  PfcfTcr.  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Hot.  vol.  VIII,  p.  205. 

*  kohrbach  lBoI.  Zeii.  1 869,  Nos,  so,  5 1  ^  however  gi\xs  a  different  cxplonntion  to  iHe«  observa- 
tion* from  Uiat  nichtionul  here.  The  ciiu.il  or  gicnier  distance  at  which  the  later  slainciis  o»i«  rroin 
the  centre  of  the  flower  '\%  a  distinct  pioof  that  one  cannot  in  this  case  siip|>Q»e  \\\m  die  latit  ore 
ptotluced  in  a  ^piral  nrrnngemetit  ndvnncir.j;  fioni  without  inwaids. 
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the  formation  of  the  petals,  and  then  between  them  live  others,  the  di*itanee  of  which 
from  the  ccntie  of  the  flower  is  however  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  three  earlier 
ones. 

Symmeiry  of  the  Pivwer,  If  the  observations  which  will  be  found  on  p.  1 66  et  ir^.,  under 
the  head  of  General  Morphology  are  now  applied  to  the  fltjrul  shoot,  it  is  seen  that  tnie 
Fjmmelry  and  distinctly  bilateral  structure  occur  here  far  more  commonly  than  on  the 
vegetative  shoots.  In  contrast  to  the  lax  mode  of  expression  used  by  many  botanists, 
I  understand  by  Symmetrical  Strictures  those  which  may  be  divided  into  two  halves, 
each  of  which  is  an  exact  reflex  imafje  of  the  other.  If  a  Hower  can  be  divided  in  this 
manner  by  only  one  plane,  I  call  it  simj)ly  symmetrical  or  monosjmturlrical;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  symmetrically  divided  by  two  or  more  planes,  it  is,  a&  the  case  may 
be,  doubly  or  pofy-symmctrical.  The  happy  expression  2.ygomiyrphi<-  already  used  by 
Braun  may  be  applied  equally  to  monosynmietrical  flowers  and  to  those  po<ysymmctrical 
ones  in  which  the  median  section  produces  halves  of  quite  a  different  shape  from 
those  cause<I  by  lateral  Miction  (e.g.  Dicenlra),  I  apply  the  term  regnLtr  to  .t  poly- 
symtnctrical  flower  only  when  the  symmetrical  halves  produced  by  any  one  section  are 


Hrc  101.— Flo«p«r  of  HfrtUnm  ^H^tfHt  wtih  ajxoiiMrplik  corotlb 


rlly  like  or  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  any  other  section;  or— which  comes 
I  the  same  thing— when  two,  three,  or  tnore  longitudinal  sections  divide  a  flower  into 
ir,  six,  or  more  equal  or  similar  portions. 

In  exactly  defining  the  symmetrical  relations  of  a  flower,  the  relative  positions  o(  the 
irts,  as  represented  by  the  diagram,  must  first  of  all  bo  thstinguishcd  from  the  entire 
form  of  the  flower,  such  as  is  realised  in  the  development  cif  the  organs. 

If  attention  is  paid  first  of  all  only  tn  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts,  it  is  clear 
It  they  can  never  be  distributed  symmetrically  in  flowers  with  a  truly  spiral  structure; 
nle  in  hcmicyclic  flowers  those  members  at  least  which  are  arranged  in  whorls  may 
possibly  be  distributed  symmetrically.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  all  arranged  in 
rhorls,  they  are  usually  distributed  monosymmctrically  or  polysymmetrically  on  the 
rcptacle.  Thus,  for  example,  the  diagram  Fig.  375  (p.  514)  can  be  divided  symmet- 
illy  and  irregularly  by  three  planes,  Fig.  ^76  by  four,  and  Fig.  577  by  five  planes. 
ic  diagrams  Fig.  57**  ^  ■'»"tl  f'.  a**  w*^!'  ^  *'  '8-  579t  ''^'^  **"  *^*c  contrary,  be  symmetri- 
llly  halved  by  only  mie  plane,  which  is  at  the  same  lime  the  mcdi.m  pl.mc,  The  diagram 
ig.  580  can  be  divided  by  the  median  plane  into  two  symmelrical  halves  whicli  are 
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be  placed  alter  the  miinlHT  t>t  the  lirst  whorl;  thus  St^P^  \  -Sr/C,  might  rcpresmf 
formula  tVir  H)ffrieHni  falyeinum  (Kig.  J77,  p.  5a^J,  St^"  indicating  that  the  antlntciiirai 
consists  of  live  branched  stamens  which  are  superposed  on  the  petals.  If,  finally^  it  isl 
desired  to  signify  that  incn»bers  of  a  sl^conti  whurl  are  interposed  at  the  s-ame  le^el 
between  those  of  one  already  in  existence,  the  number  of  tiie  new  members  may  tw 
placed  simply  beside  those  of  the  oripnal  whorl;  thus  the  formula  5^ /=» AV^.^ Cg  uould 
correspond  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  3S3,  p.  $28. 

In  the  fonnulx  already  tp^^^n  no  cohesions  of  any  kind  have  been  indicated;  thry 
can  honcver  under  certain  circumstances  easily  be  expressed  by  special  symhoU< 
Thus,  in  the  fnnnula  for  Convolvuhis,  S^P^St^C^,  the  sign  /*»  indicates  a  gramopetalous 
corulla  of  five  petals,  C^  a  syncarjjous  ovary  of  two  carpeb.  In  the  fomiiiia  for  the 
flowers  of  Papilionaceie  again  5,.  P[.Stf^^^i  C„  the  expression  5/,'7i+i  signifies  that  the  frve 
stamens  of  the  outer  and  four  of  those  of  the  inner  whorl  have  united  into  a  tube,  virile 
the  posterior  stamen  of  the  inner  whorl  remains  free^ 

The  mode  of  writing  the  forinulx  must  vary  according  to  the  object  which  one  has 
in  view;  the  greater  the  number  of  relationships  it  is  intended  to  express,  the  mare 
complicated  wilt  they  become;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
clearness  by  being  overlatlcn  by  text  many  signs. 

The  examples  of  fonnul*  which  have  hitherto  been  adduced  all  illustrate  cycISc 
flowers ;  those  parts  of  flowers  which  are  arranged  spirally  may  be  denotetl  by  the 
symbol  r^  placed  before  them,  and  the  angle  of  divergence  may  also  be  ai!i]icd  to 
their  number.  Thus,  for  example,  the  relative  numbers  and  pc»sitions  nf  the  parts  of 
the  flower  of  Aconitum,  according  to  Braun's  invtsti^^ations,  may  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  S^^i  ^Pr.^  ^  Si,^*  «  '--^.v  which  indicates  that  all  the  foliar  structures 
of  this  flt)wer  are  arranged  spirally,  and  that  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals  with  the 
divergence  %.  the  corolla  of  eight  petals  with  the  divergence  'a,  and  the  andmtcirim  of 
an  indefinite  nun^her  of  stamens  with  the  divergence  Vy,.  It  would  howevTr  be  sufl^cirnt 
in  this  case,  since  the  spind  arrangement  runs  through  the  whole  flower,  to  place  the 
symbol  only  once  before  the  whole  formula,  thus      ^^S,      pi    ,A>»  d. 

In  fluuers  with  a  cyclic  arrangement  of  their  parts  a  statement  of  the  angje  of 
divergence  ;is  generally  unnecessary,  since  the  members  of  each  whorl  usually  arise 
bimultaneousty,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  circle  into  ecju.d  parts.  When 
they  do  not  arise  siniulLaneuuvly  but  successively  in  the  circle  with  a  definite  angle 
of  divergence,  as  in  most  trimerous  or  pentam^rrous  calyces,  this  can  be  indicated  by 
plaiing  the  angle  of  divcr>:ence  after  the  number  of  the  members:  thus  the  formula  for 
I.inacea*  would  be  5^5 ,  /•^AVaC^.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  a  whorl  are 
tnrmed  in  succession  from  front  to  back,  this  may  be  shown  by  an  arrow  pointing 
upwards  T,  as  in  the  formula  for  Papilionaccar  S^}  Pr^]  Sf;^]^^'  Ci-  If  Ihey  ire  fonnrd 
in  succession  from  back  to  front,  the  arrow  may  be  made  to  point  di>wnwards  i,  as 
in  the  formula  for  Reseda  S„i  P,,i  AV^'.+qi  C^  where  the  number  of  the  parts  is  expressed 
by  letters  instead  of  figures  in  consequence  of  its  variability-*, 

Onirr  of  Surccsiion  qf  tb<  Parts  of  tfjr  F/o^vrr.  The  foliar  structures  arise  on  the  axis 
of  the  floral  shoot,  as  on  other  axes,  in  acropetal  ortler  below  the  growing  apex,  ll  is 
however  not  uncomn^on  in  the  formation  of  flowers  fi>r  the  apical  growth  of  the  axb  to 
cease  altogether  or  to  become  extren\ely  slow,  while  tlie  receptacle  continues  to  increase 
in  breadth,  and  to  develope  transverse  zones  of  intercalary  growth.  ^Vhen  this  is  the 
case  the  acropctal  order  of  development  is  disturbed,  and  new  whorls  may  l»econic 
interposed  l»elween  those  already  in  existence.  But  even  within  the  same  floral  whc»rl 
the  mdividual  members  may  be  formed  in  a  very  difl'crcnt  order  of  succe^on.  according 
as  the  zone  of  the  receptacle  which  bears  the  floral  leaves  is  dcvelopcil  in  a  iiuilorm 


^  See  also  Rohrhach.  Hot.  SMtg.  1870,  pp.  816  et  aq. 

'  See  raycr,  Organngi^ic  dc  la  fleur;  also  onr  Fig.  137,  \\  i<i6. 
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manner  all  round  (as  in  polv'^yininciric-al  (lowers)  nr  more  rapidly  on  the  anterior  or 
the  pobtcrtur  side  (which  is  especially  the  case  hi  inonosyuiinelrical  or  zygomorphic 
flowers). 

In  flowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  their  parts',  disturbances  of  the  acropclal 
order  of  development  are  of  less  mi]X)rtance  the  more  numcrcius  the  parts  with  a  spiral 
arrangement,  and  the  longer  the  apical  growth  of  the  flora!  axis  continues.  Those  mem- 
bers which  have  a  spiral  arrangement  arise  one  after  the  other  in  ascending  order;  the 
angle  of  divergence  may  either  he  constant  or  may  change.  Thus,  according  to  Payer, 
in  Kanunculacex  and  Magnuliacex  the  perianlh-leaves  and  *.lamen.s  arise  in  a  continuoits 
ppiral,  but  each  whorl  of  stamens  consists  of  a  lijrgcr  numlver  of  members  than  the 
whorls  of  perianth-leaves;  thus,  e.g.,  in  Hfliehonu  (nhnu^  where  all  the  organs  of  the 
fldwer  are  arranged  spirally,  each  whorl  of  the  corolla  consists  of  only  Ihirlcen  |»etals 
while  each  whorl  of  stamens  numbers  twenty-one,  Acc(»rding  to  Braun  the  whorls  of 
the  calyx  of  Delfilinium  Conjo/iJti  have  a ',,  arrangement  ^;  the  divergence  then  under- 
goes a  small  change,  but  without  materially  deviating  from  -,'5;  the  first  whorl  with  this 
altered  arrangement  Is  the  corolla;  the  three  following  ones  are  the  stamens,  and  the 
spiral  terminates  with  a  single  carpel.  In  the  section  (laridella  of  N'igella  the  first  of  the 
whorls  with  a '/s  angle  of  divergence  is  Uk:  calyx  and  the  second  the  corolla;  then  follows 
a  slight  change  in  the  angle  to  ^,^,  the  stan»cns  forming  one  or  two  whorls  with  this 
arrangement;  and  the  spiral  closes  with  three  or  four  carpels.  In  the  section  Delphi- 
nellum  of  Delphinium  the  calyx  constitutes  a  whorl  with  '■'/g, the  corolla  one  with  '„ 
angle  of  divergence;  then  follow  two  or  three  whorls  of  stamens  with  the  angle  very 
near  '  ^,  the  spiral  closing  with  three  carpets.  In  the  scL-tion  Staphisagria  of  the  same 
genus,  and  in  Aconitum,  the  calyx  forms  a  whorl  with  */„  the  corolla  one  with  ^^  angle; 
the  stamens  bland  in  one  or  two  whorls  with  the  divergence  %i  or  "/31;  concluding 
with  three,  five,  or  rarely  a  larger  number  of  carpels.  It  nmst  be  noted  in  reference  to 
these  arrangements  that  the  niernlwrs  of  successive  whorls  stand  in  orthostichies  when 
the  angle  of  divergence  remains  constant ;  but  that  the  orthostichies  pass  into  oblique 
rows  when  the  divergence  undergoes  a  small  change. 

1  he  first  thing  to  oltserve  in  cyclic  flowers  {i.e.  those  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged 
in  whorU)  is  the  order  of  fttnnation  of  the  whorls  with  respect  to  one  another^  and  then 
the  order  in  which  the  members  of  each  whorl  are  themselves  fonned;  although  the 
two  are  in  fact  closely  cnnnrcted.  A  distirrbance  of  the  arropetal  order  of  succession  in 
the  formation  of  the  whorU  occurs  when  the  carpels  have  begun  to  be  formed  before  all 
the  stamens  which  stand  below  them  have  been  produced,  as  in  Rubus,  Fotentilla,  ami 
Rosa',  or  when  the  calyx  is  not  formed  until  after  the  androecium  (as  in  Hrptrieum 
caifcinum  according  to  liofmeister),  or  when  tbe  calyx  is  not  observable  until  after 
the  corolla  has  become  considerably  developed  or  even  after  the  formation  .of  the 
stamens  and  caq)els,  as  in  CompositEP,  Dipsacacex,  Valerian  ace  a*,  and  Kubiacea;. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  general  rule  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  th^  floral  whorls  occurs  in  Primulaceie,  where  five  protuberances  (primordia) 
appear  on  the  receptacle  above  tlic  calyx,  each  of  which  grows  up  into  a  stamen,  while 
on  the  posterior  or  lower  side  of  the  base  of  each  primordial  stamen  a  lot)e  of  tJie  corolla 
subsequently  appears.  Pfcffcr,  who  has  observed  this  order  of  development  (Jahrb.  fur 
wissensch.  Bot  vol.  VII,  p.  194),  considers  that  the  same  probably  also  happens  in  the 
pentandrous  Hypericinea?  and  in  Plumbagincac ;  be  therefore  explains  the  corolla- 
lobes  as  posterior  outgrowths  of  the  stamens  (a  posterior  ligular  structure j,  such  as,  for 


'  Compare  Payer,  Orgaoog^nie  dc  la  fleur,  p.  ;o;  H  »eq. ;  and  Uraun,  JuHrb  ftlr  wis>ensch.  Dot., 
Jebcr  den  UlUthcnbau  der  Gaitung  Delphinium. 

'  Compare  with  this  what  i&  5aid  below  respecting  sqxils  and  petals  which  arc  formed  with  the 
langlc  of  divergence  '/i  and  V,. 

*  Compare  liofmeister.  Allgcmetne  Morphologic,  pp.  4.16  ef  te^,,  where  Payer's  obscrvalions  on 
ibU  |>oint  will  aUo  be  foimd, 
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plane  coincitlcs  with  a  longitudinal  section  which  divides  the  Bower  symmmetncauv ; 
for  instance  in  l.;ibi.ita',  PapiUonaceie,  Orchiilcx,  Scitaininca:,  LnbcHaccif,  Coiiipositr, 
Delphinium,  .iiul  AconituIn^  The  zygoinorphic  development  is  cspefially  prevalent  m 
the  laterji  flowers  of  spicate,  racemose,  or  panicuUle  inHtn-escences ;  but  is  fuund  also 
in  those  that  are  cyniose  and  that  have  all  the  flowers  tcnninal  (Labiatx  and  Echiuin). 
It  seems  as  though  the  vigorous  development  of  llie  principal  racl>is  of  the  entire 

inflorescence  —  whether  the  final  rami- 
fications are  cymosc  or  not— often  de- 
termines a  zygoinurphic  development  of 
flowers,  as  is  shown  in  Labiate,  Scka- 
niincx,  and  Aesculus.  1  he  format iun 
of  a  vigorous  pseud -ax is  appears  to 
extrcisc  a  similar  influence  in  the  case 
of  sytnpodial  inflorescences  (as  in 
Echium). 

The  Fruit  of  Angiosperms  is  the  nu- 
ture  ovary  which  contains  the  ripe  seeds 
and  has  undergone  physiological  changes 
as  the  result  of  fertilisation.  The  style 
and  stigmas  arc  frequently  dec)duou>  (as 
in  Cucurbita,  Grasses,  &c.).  S<ime  of 
the  ovules  not  unfrequenlly  disappe^ir, 
and  the  number  of  seeds  is  thus  loss 
than  that  of  the  ovules.  When  all  the 
ovules  of  one  or  more  loculi  of  a  muUi- 
locular  ovary  disappear  in  the  process  of 
ripening,  only  the  fertile  locuhis  con- 
tinues to  grow  ;  the  other*;  become 
pailialty  or  entirely  suppressed,  and  can 
be  recognised  only  with  difliculty  or  not 
at  all.  A  multilocutar  ovary  may  thus 
produce  a  unilocular,  and  often  a  one- 
seeded  fruit.  Thus  from  the  trilocular 
ovary  of  the  oak,  each  loculus  of  which 
contains  two  ovules,  restdts  a  unilocular 
one-seeded  fruit,  the  acorn.  A  le«o  com- 
plete disappearance  of  two  or  four  loculi 
together  with  their  ovules  occurs  in  the 
tri-  or  quinqui-locular  ovarj-  of  the  lime, 
the  fruit  usually  containing  only  one 
seed. 

Parts  of  the  flower  again   which  do 

not  belong  to  the  gynxceum,  or  even  not 

to  the  flower,  undergo  changes  resiulling 

from  fertilisation.    The  entire  structure 

which  is  thus  formed  may  be  termed  a 

Pitudo€arp^  and   may  be   composed   of  a  single  fruit  or  of  a  number  of  true    fruits 

tiigelher  with  the  surrounding  parts  which  have  undergone  peculiar  development,  llius, 

for  example,  the  strawberry  is  a  pseudocarp,  the  axial  part  (or  reccptatic)  of  the  llower 


FlC  iBt  — ryyooMrpilk  Rower  of  OrrMn  m.tfutnt,t ;  .4  Imd 
divtilot  kyinmrTncally  thmujA  the  mf<ldlc  ;  h'  tnntv^nc  t«<n.im 
ofUicbud;  C  huruonul  MCltOBOf  ttie  uvu-y:  D  mtirp  niAtunr 
Aowor.  CMie  t,r  th<  Ul«ral  pcrtMltilMvu  tMvtnc  been  rcomtxil ; 
v«otbcr«ul»o<^Ui«  OowB-;  *  br*n.  router.  /  inner  pcnanili- 
Jmv<»-«1w  poatcrior  oac  /  t>c«i«Ms  Ux  labcBBn.  »  tlx  UnKt« 
uttbM-.  M  stWDlncHln,  gt  erwnlcnilutn.  //  poUrarfuat,  A  hs  »WkI 
cUk.  tp  tpnr  nf  tlie  Ut>4lliim,  /tkc  InfcrtoT  onry.  IwlMed  in  D 
Iconjmc  tbc  dlai^UD  l-lf.  J79.  p  s^V 
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*  In  ohtscnatiunt  of  lhi>  kind  alluition  inusl  be  paid  lo  loiaiohs.  sucli  -is  octni  m  Ihc 
of  Otchk)c«,  the  ilowcr-stolk  of  I  uniariacor,  Ihc  Ubunmm,  &c. 
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swelling  out  and  becoming  fleshy,  and  bejrinK  on  its  surface  the  true  small  fruits.  In 
the  'hip'  of  the  rose  the  hollow  urn-shaped  flower-stalk  (again  the  receptacle)  encloses 
Ihe  separate  ripe  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  red  or  yellow  succulent  envelope.  The  apple 
is  also  in  the  same  sense  a  pscudocarp;  and  the  mulberr)'  results  from  a  whole  spike 
of  flowers,  the  perianth-leaves  of  each  separate  flower  swelling  and  becoming  fleshy  and 
enclosing  the  small  dry  fruit.  In  the  tig  the  hollowed-out  stalk  of  the  whole  inflor- 
escence forms  the  pscudocarp,  bearing  the  fruits  inside. 

Starling  from  the  definition  that  a  fruit  is  always  the  product  of  h  single  ripe  ovarf, 
it  follows  that  several  fniits  may  arise  from  one  flower,  whenever,  namely,  there  is  more 
than  one  monocarpellary  ovary  in  the  flower;  in  other  words,  when  the  flower  is  pttly- 
carpellary.  The  r\\>c  g ynarceiim  has  in  such  cases  been  termed  a  multiple  fruit,  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  apply  to  it  the  term  Symarp.  Thus,  for  example,  the  small 
fruits  resulting  from  the  flower  of  Ranunculus  or  Clematis  or  the  larger  ones  from  the 
flower  of  Pa-onia  or  HellcboruSj  form  together  a  syncarp.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the 
bUckljerry,  consisting  of  a  number  of  drupe-like  fruits,  the  product  of  a  single  flower. 
The  fleshy  receptacle  of  the  rose-hip  again  encloses  a  syncarp,  but  the  separate  fniits 
constituting  it  arc  in  this  case  dry  and  not  fleshy.  The  syncarp  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  pseudocarp  resulting  from  an  entire  inflorescence,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  mul- 
berry and  fig  already  named,  or  the  pine-apple,  or  Bcntbajnift  fntgifera. 

The  single  multilocular  ovarj*  uf  a  flower  may  undergo  transformation  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two  or  more  parts,  each  containing  seeds,  and  appearing  like  separate  fruits,  and 
hence  termed  Mfritarpj,  while  the  whole  fruit  is  called  a  SeJbii^ttrp.  This  separation 
may  take  place  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  process  of  the  fonnation  of  the  fruit ;  as  in 
Tropwoliim,  where  each  loculus,  enclosing  a  single  seed,  becomes  rounded  and  at  length 
entirely  separated  from  the  others  as  a  closed  mcricarp  ;  and  in  Borragincae  and 
Labiala:,  where  each  of  the  two  carpels  produces  two  one-seeded  chambers,  all  four 
Incoming  at  length  completely  separated,  and  surrounding  the  style  as  distinct  mericarps 
(here  called  CarecruH) ;  or  the  separation  only  takes  place  by  the  splitting  and  rupture  of 
certain  plates  of  tissue  in  the  fully  ripe  fruit  (as  in  Umbclliferip  and  Acer),  then  termed 
a  Crrmocarfi  where  the  fruit  breaks  up  into  two  one-seeded  halves  or  mericarps  by  the 
splitting  of  the  dissepiment  or  '  carpophore'  along  its  length.  The  quinquilocuUr  fruit 
of  Geranium  splits  up  in  the  same  manner  into  flvc  one-seeded  mericarps. 

'i'rue  single  fruits  are  in  general  unilocular  or  multilocular,  according  as  the  ovary 
was  divided  or  not.  But  the  unilocular  ovary  may  produce  a  multih>cular  fruit  by 
spurious  dissepiments,  »,r.  such  as  cannot  be  considered  as  the  reflexed  margins  of  the 
carpels ;  and  the  hxridi  of  such  a  fruit  may  lie  either  one  above  another  or  side  by  side. 
The  compartments,  for  example,  of  the  legume  (lomentum)  of  some  Papilionaceae  and 
of  Cassia  Jstuia  lie  one  over  another,  while  the  two  spurious  li>ctili  of  the  legume  of 
Astragalus  lie  side  by  side.  A  njultilocular  ovary  may,  lucf  ivrjj,  produce  a  uniUxruIar 
fruit  by  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  loculi,  as  in  the  oak  and  lime.  A  classification 
of  fruits  into  monocarpellary  and  polycarpetlary  cannot  therefore  be  carried  out  as  it 
can  be  in  ovaries;  the  terms  having  now  a  diflcrcnt  application. 

The  w;dl  of  the  ovary  becomes  tlie  w;dl  of  the  fruit  i»r  Pericarp.  If  sufficiently  thick, 
it  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  or  three  layers,  the  tissue  of  which  is  developed 
differently;  the  outer  one,  often  nothing  but  the  epidennis,  is  then  called  the  Eptearp^ 
and  the  inner  one  the  Endocarp.  If  another  one  lies  between  these,  it  is  called  the 
Mrjocarp,  or  when  it  possesses  a  fleshy  character,  the  Sarcocarp. 

Using  the  nomenclature  which  has  now  been  described,  we  may  classify  alt  true 
fniits  into  two  principal  sections,  and  each  of  these  again  into  subdivisions,  acc(»rding  to 
whether  the  pericarp  consists,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  of  succulent  flesliy  layers  or  not, 
and  whether  the  fruit  dehisces  m  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  seeds  whicli  become 
detached  from  the  placenta*,  or  not ;  viz. — 


rHA^BKOOA^S. 


A.      Drv    KrI'ITS.      Pericarp  woody  or  tuugh    and   leathery,  the  Cclt-sap  hit] 
di&appeared  from   its  cells. 

a.  Dry  Indehiscent  FruiU.  The  pericarp  does  not  split  open,  but  encloses  Ihe 
seed  till  gcrniination  ;  the  testa  is  thin  and  membranous,  and  but  tftUc 
develojxrd. 

(o)  One-seeded  dry  indehiscent  fniHs. 

I.  72)e  Nta  or  Ghm:  the  dry  pericarp  is  thick  and  hard,  and  coDMsts  (tf] 
ligniHed  scclercnchymatous  tissue;  r.^.  the  ha/cl-nut. 

3.  The  Caryopjh  or  jichenium :  the  dry  pericarp  is  thin,  toHgb,  and 
leathery,  in  close  contact  with  the  seed,  and  separable  or  nut  from 
the  testa  ;  as  the  rruit  of  Composite?,  Grasses,  the  swcet-chcstnul. 

Id)  Bi-  or  multiloculur  dry  indehiscent  fruits. 

5,  These  are  mostly  Scbizocarps  splitting  up  into  Mer'unrfj,  each  of 
which  resembles  a  nut  or  achenium;  eg.  Umbcllifcrae,  Gcraniactr. 
When  the  mericarp  is  winged,  as  in  Acer,  it  is  called  a  Samara. 

Dry  Dehiscent  Fruits  or  Capsules  in  the  more  general  sense.  When  the 
fniit  is  perfectly  ripe,  the  pericarp  bursts  or  splits  to  all"\v  the  escape  of  the 
seeds,  which  aiv  themselves  clothed  with  a  strongly  developed  usually  hard  or 
tough  testa.     They  generally  contain  more  than  one  seed. 

(n)  Capsules  with  longitudinal  dehiscence  : — 

4.  The  Foiiich  consists  of  a  single  carpel  which  splits  along  the  wntral 
suture  or  coherent  margins  of  the  farpcis  which  bear  the  seeds ;  m 
in  PEPonia,  Aquilegia,  and  Vliclum  onijatuM :  in  Asclepios  the  thick 
placenta  also  becomes  detached. 

5.  The  LrgutHf  consists  also  of  a  single  carpel,  which  however  splits  not 
only  along  the  ventral  but  also  along  the  dorsal  suture,  and  thus 
separates  into  two  halves  ;  regununos*. 

6.  The  Siliqva  consists  of  two  carpels  which  form  a  bilocular  fruit  with  a 
longitudinal  dissepiment ;  the  two  halves  of  the  pericarp  separate 
from  the  dissepiment  which  remains  behind;  Cruciferar. 

7.  The  CapsuU  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term)  results  from  a  uni- 
locular poly  carpel  lary  or  a  multilocular  ovary,  and  spliLs  longitu- 
dinally into  two  or  more  lobes  and  valves,  which  scpar.)te  from  tme 
another  only  partially  from  the  apex  downwards  (as  in  CerastiumS 
or  entirely  to  the  base.  If  the  fissures  cause  the  dissepiment  itself 
to  split,  the  dehiscence  is  iffticidai  (as  in  Colchicum);  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fissure  is  in  the  middle  between  each  pair  of  dissep- 
ments,  the  dehiscence  is  focuHcUal  {^^  in  Tulipa  and  Hibiscus);  if 
again  a  part  or  the  whole  of  each  dissepiment  remains  attached  to  a 
central  column  (which  in  the  latter  case  is  winged),  from  which  the 
valves  becomes  detached,  the  dehiscence  is  srptifragal  (as  iit  RIkkIo- 
dcndron).  If  the  capsule  results  from  a  unilocular  polycarpcllary 
ovary,  the  separation  of  the  valves  may  take  place  either  at  the 
sutures  corresponding  to  the  scpiicidal  dehiscence  (as  in  Gentiana), 
or  in  the  middle  between  them,  corresponding  to  the  loculicidal 
dehiscence  (as  In  Viola). 

O)  Capsules  with  transverse  dehiscence: — 

8.  1  he  PyxUium  opens  by  the  separation  of  an  upper  part  of  the  pcricirp 
which  falls  off  like  a  lid,  while  the   lower    pail   rcnMtnb  attached 
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to  the  dower-stalk  in  the  Ibrm  of  an  urn  (r.^.  Plantago,  Hyoscy- 

amus,  Anagiillis). 

(y)  Capsules  opening  by  pores: — 

9,  The  tenn  Pore-tapsuie  might  be  given  to  those  m  which  openings  of 
smalt  size  result  from  small  valves  becoming  detached  at  certain 
points  of  the  pericarp;  the  small  seeds  l>eing  shiiicen  out  by  the 
wind  through  these  openings  {e.g,  Papaver,  Antirrhinum). 

SiccLLENT  Frlits.    The  tissue  of  the  pericarp  or  certain  layers  of  it  remain 
succulent  until  the  fniit  is  ripe,  or  assume  a  fleshy  pulpy  texture. 

*-.  Succulent  Indehiscent  Fruits.     The  succulent  pericarp  does  not  burst,  and 
the  seeds  therefore  do  not  escape. 

10.  The  Drupe  or  Stotte-Jhtii,  A  mesocarp  of  fleshy  texture  unci  usually 
considerable  thickness  lies  within  a  thin  epicarp;  the  cndocarp 
forms  a  thick  hard  layer  (the  stone,  called  also  the  putaf?ien)  which 
usually  encloses  only  one  seed  with  a  membranous  testa  (the  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  &c.). 

11.  The  Berry,  'i  he  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  pericarp  is  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  succulent  pulp  \^^thin  a  more  or  less  tough  or  hard 
epicarp,  the  seeds  being  imbedded  in  the  pulp  and  surrounded  by  a 
firm  or  even  hard  testa.  The  berry  is  distinguished  in  general  from 
the  drupe  by  the  absence  of  a  hard  endocarp,  and  usually  contains 
more  than  one  scetl  (as  the  currant,  gourd,  pomegranate,  potato- 
berry),  but  sometimes  only  one  (as  the  date).  Closely  resembling 
the  berry  is  the  fiuit  of  the  various  species  of  Citrus,  sometimes 
called  Hesperidiumj  the  pericarp  of  which  consists  of  a  leathery 
outer  layer  and  a  pithy  inner  layer;  at  a  very  early  perio<l  multi- 
cellular protuberances  are  developed  from  the  innennost  layer  of 
tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  multilocular  ovary,  which  gradually  (ill  up 
the  cavity  of  the  loculi  of  the  fruit  with  isolated  but  closely 
crowded  succulent  lobes  of  tissue,  and  form  in  this  case  the  pulp, 

d.  Succulent  Dehiscent  Pruits.    The  succulent  but  not  fleshy  pericarp  splits  and 
allows  the  escape  of  the  seeds  which  have  usually  a  strongly  developed  testa. 

13.  The  term  Succultnt  Capjuh  might  be  gKen  to  those  fruUs  the 
succulent  pericarp  of  which  opens  by  dividing  into  lobes,  and  allows 
the  seeds  to  escape  (as  in  the  horse-chestnut  and  lulsam). 

I  J.  The  fniit  of  the  walnut  corresponds  again  to  the  drupe;  the  outer 
succulent  layer  bursts,  a  stony  endocarp  surrounding  the  thin-- 
skinned seed.     It  might  l>e  called  a  Dehiuent  Drupe. 

14.  The  fruit  of  Nuphar  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  berry,  but  differs  in 
the  bursting  of  the  outer  firm  layer  of  the  pericarp;  it  may  be 
termed  a  Dthiscent  Berry;  in  N.  advma  this  exposes  an  inner 
coating  of  each  loculus  of  the  fruit,  which  floats  for  some  time  on 
the  water  like  a  bag  61lcd  with  seeds, 

•  The  enumeration  here  given  includes  only  the  more  common  forms  of  fruits ;  there 
are  a  number  of  others  which  cannot  be  placed  exactly  in  any  of  the  above  categories, 
but  to  which  no  special  name  has  been  given*. 


'  [For  other  recent  attempts  to  classify  fniit;.  see  r)ick>ion.  Brit.  Assoc.  Kep.  1H71,  also  Nature, 
vol.  IV.  p.  347.  nnd  Joxmi.  of  Bot.  187I.  p.  310;  McXab.  Nature,  vol.  IV,  p.  47$;  and  Muten, 
Natute,  vol.  V,  p.  6. — Ko] 
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The  Ripe  S^ti  depends,  as  respects  its  external  nature,  on  the  development  of  iKc 
pericarp.  The  testa  is  in  general  thicker,  firmer,  and  harder  in  proportion  to  the 
softness  of  the  pericarp,  especially  when  this  latter  bursts  to  allow  the  dispersion  of 
the  seeds.  When,  on  the  contrary,  Ihe  poricaq>  is  tough  or  woody,  and  encloses  the 
seeds  until  they  germioiite,  as  in  the  caryopsis,  nut,  drupe^  and  schizocarp,  the  test* 
remains  thin  and  soft,  as  also  when  the  endosperm  is  strongly  developed  and  very 
hard  and  encloses  a  small  embryo,  as  in  the  date  and  Phytelcphas.  The  testa  of 
the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits  is  usually  covered  by  a  distinctly  differentiated  ept- 
dermis;  and  it  depends  on  the  configuration  of  this  epidermis  whether  the  seed  has  a 
smooth  appearance  (as  in  the  pea  and  bean),  or  displays  a  variety  of  sculpturing,  such  as 
pits,  warts,  bands,  and  st»  forth  (as  in  Hyoscyamtis,  Datura,  Papavcr,  Nigella,  &c.).  The 
epidermal  cells  of  the  seed  not  imfrequently  grow  into  hairs;  cotton  consists,  for 
example,  of  the  long  woolly  hairs  which  clothe  the  seed  of  Gossypium ;  in  some  cases 
only  a  pencil-like  tutt  of  long  hairs  is  developed,  as  in  Asdepias  lyrlaca.  The  epidermal 
cells  of  sonic  seeds,  as  the  flax,  quince,  Plautago  PsyUium,  armaria,  and  Cynopj,  contain 
layers  of  cellulose  which  have  become  converted  into  mucilage,  swell  up  strongly  with 
water,  become  separated,  and  envelope  the  seeds  when  moist  in  a  layer  of  muciUgc. 
Pericarps  which  are  indehiscent  and  which  contain  small  seeds  not  unfrequently  assume 
a  character  closely  resenr^bling  that  of  the  testa  of  the  seeds  nf  dehiscent  fruits;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  achcnium  and  caryopsis,  which  are  hence  pop^ilariy 
called  seeds.  I'he  corona  ot  hairs  which  servc*s  as  an  apparatus  for  the  disAcminatioo  of 
many  seeds  through  the  air  is  frequently  developed  in  the  caryopsis  as  an  appendage  of 
the  pericarp  (as  the  pappus  of  Composite,  which  properly  replaces  the  superior  calyx). 
The  wings  a^s^v^.ring  the  same  purp<»se  which  are  formed  during  the  development  oC 
the  testa  of  some  seeds  in  dehiscent  fruits  (seen  in  an  especially  beautiful  manner  in 
Bignoniaj  recur  again  on  the  i>ericarp  of  indehiscent  fruits  (as  in  Acer).  The  muci- 
laginous epidennis  spoken  of  alwve  of  the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits  recurs  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  carccrulus  of  Salvia  and  other  Labiatse,  &c.  These  and  a  number  of 
other  facts  show  that  all  that  is  essentially  required  in  the  davelopmeni  both  of  the 
pericarp  and  the  testa  is  to  furnish  means  for  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  in  variou* 
ways;  structures  which  are  morphologically  very  different  thus  attaining  the  same 
physiological  development,  while  those  which  are  morphologically  similar  attain  the 
niost  various  physiological  development.  A  more  detailed  enumeration  is  therefore 
more  in  the  province  of  physiology  and  biology  than  of  morphology  and  classificatioD. 

To  complete  the  subject  of  nomenclature,  it  only  remains  to  remark  that  the  part 
of  the  seed  where  it  has  Iwconie  detached  from  the  funiculus— usually  easily  distin* 
guished  after  falling  out — is  termed  the  Hi/um  or  umbilicus.  The  micropylc  is  often 
also  to  be  recognized,  lying,  in  anatrttpous  and  campylotropous  seeds,  close  beside  the 
hihim  (as  in  Kaha,  Phaseolus,  and  Corydalis),  general!)'  as  a  wart  pitted  in  the  middle. 
When  outgrowths  occur  on  the  seed,  either  along  the  raphe,  as  in  CMu/oftium  majiu, 
Asarum,  Viola,  &c.,  or  as  a  cushion  covering  the  micropyle  as  in  Kuphorbia,  they  are 
variously  called  Orj/,  Stropbkohf  or  Carunclr.  The  Arti  which  envelopes  the  base  of  the 
ripe  seed  or  the  entire  seed  as  a  fleshy  succulent  mantle  and  is  easily  removed  from  the 
true  Ann  testa,  has  already  been  described  in  detail. 
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The  Sffd  of  Monocotyledons  usually  contains  a  strongly  developed  endosperm 
and  a  comparatively  small  embrj'o;  and  this  is  exhibited  in  an  esj^rially  striking 
manner  in  large  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Cocos,  Phoenix,  Ph)  tdcphas,  Crinum,  &c. 
In  the  Naiades,  Juncagineze,  Alisinacese,  and  Orchidese,  the  endosperm  is  wanting 
from  ihe  first ;  and  in  the  Scitaminesc,  where  it  is  also  wanting,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
copious  perisperni. 

The  Embryo  is  usually  cylindrical,  fusiform,  and  sometimes  considerably 
elongated,  and  is  then  also  curved  spirally  \(.g,  in  Potamogeton  and  Zanichellia); 
its  fonn  is  not  unfrequently  that  of  an  erect  or  inverted  cone,  in  consequence  of 
a  considerable  thickening  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cotyledon.  The  axis  of  the 
embryo  is  gener.dly  very  short  and  small  in  comparison  to  the  cotyledon;  in 
the  Helobiae  on  the  contrary  the  axial  porticfti  of  the  embryo  forms  the  greater 
part  of  it.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  axis  is  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root, 
in  addition  to  which  two  or  more  lateral  roots  al^o  originate  in  Grasses,  which,  like 
the  primary  one,  are  surrounded  by  a  root-sheath  (Fig.  114,  p.  144).  The  embryo 
of  Grasses  is  also  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  ScutfUum,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  axis  beneath  the  cotyledon,  which  envelopes  the  whole  of  the  embryo 
like  a  mantle,  and  forms  a  thick  peltate  plate  on  the  posterior  side  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  endosperm'.  In  the  Orchidea;,  Apostasiaceae.  and  Burmanniaceae, 
the  parts  of  the  embryo  of  the  rij>e  seed  are  not  differentiated ;  it  consists  of  a 
round  mass  of  tissue  on  which  the  plumule  is  developed  only  during  germination. 

GermimUwn^  either  begins  at  once  with  the  lengthening  of  the  ruots^their 
protrusion  causing  in  Grasses  the  rupture  of  the  root-sheath  which  envelof>cs  them, 
and  which  remains  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo  as  tlie  Coleorhiza  (FJg.  113, 
p.  143)  —  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  the  lower  part  of  the  cotyledon 
lengthens,  and  pushes  the  end  of  the  root,  together  with  the  plumule  which  is 
enveloped  by  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon,  out  of  the  seed  (Fig.  388),  while  its 
flipper  part  remains  in  the  endosperm  as  an  organ  of  al»sorption,  until  ihe 
fndosperm  is  consumed.  In  Grasses,  however,  the  whole  of  the  plumule  projects 
from  the  seetl,  the  scutellum  only  remaining  behind  in  it,  in  order  to  convey  lo 
ihe  embryo  the  food-material  contained  in  the  endosperm. 


[Van  Ticghcm  (Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nal.  ^ih  scries,  vol.  XV,  1873)  pivcs  a  useful  summary  of  (he 
various  views  which  hove  been  hcM  with  rcijicct  to  the  homology  of  Ihe  iiarti  of  the  cmbrjo  of 
Gras«ca.     He  regards  (he  scutellum  as  jhe  colylcdoa,  and  what  Sachs  coiuiOcrs  the  cotyledon  as 
only  iu  strongly  developed  li^lo. — Ed.] 
*  See  Sachs.  Bot.  Zcit.  iB6j  and  1863. 
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The  growth  iif  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons  soon  ceasos  even 
it  is  very  stron<r!y  developeU  during  germinaiion,  as  in  Palms.  Liliaoese,  Zea,  ftc.; 
lateral  roots  are  produced  in  its  place»  springing  from  the  axis,  which  are  stronger 
Ihe   higliLT   tip   ihry   are   produced   on    it.      No   sucli    pcrmanenl   root-syslem   is 


n^tcrvr  fti^tliiM  \\f\%\r  -*»tl  ai  ■  i  H>   II' ;    M  tttni««ru> 


|.UlC.      ■■  'r      ,„,.....>      ,     r.  .-       .t...i t      l.^....     ..     ..  I..C     .C.-'T       ...lliri 

«unc«J  ihc  I  utft^iiii.  #^  (j*<«iM«  die  lint  lubsKclr*! :    l«  ff  anl  C  tu 
fMJctl  laiiitua  it  tccn  cut  ikfovl 


-ttMMm 
bud  In  /r.    |(/.  I  iy.  r3^  p^  i<^| 


dcveloi>ed  from  the  primari'  root  of  Monocotyledons  as  is  found  in  Gymnosperms 
an<l  in  many  Dicotyledons;  sometimes  no  roots  at  all  are  produced,  as  in  some 
Orchidaceous  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (as  Epipogium  and  Corallorhiza), 
which  never  possess  any  roots. 

The   plumule  of   the    embryo  is  usually   completely    enclosed   in   a  single 
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sheath-Iike  stniciurc.  ihe  first  leaf  or  cotyledon,  which  ilc'vefoft^fi  either  into  a 
sheath-like  cataphyllary  leaf  or  at  once  into  the  first  green  foUage-leaf  of  the 
young  plant  (as  in  Allium).  Within  the  cotyledon  there  is  generally  a  second 
and  sometimes  (in  Grasses)  a  third  and  fourtli  leaf,  which  protrude  on  germination 
out  of  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon,  increasing  by  intercalary  growth  at  tl»eir  base; 
these  and  the  leaves  which  are  formed  subsequently  are  larger  the  later  they  are 
formed  on  the  growing  axis.  The  axis  usually  remains  very  short  during  germi- 
nation without  fonning  any  distinct  intemodes  (Allium,  Palms,  &c.),  or  it  k-ngtliens 
more  rapidly  and  becomes  segmented  into  evident  internodcs  (Zea  and  other 
Grasses). 

The  increase  in  strength  of  the  plant  may  lake  place  by  the  powerful  growth 
of  the  axis  of  the  embryo  itself,  so  that  this  at  length  forms  the  primary  stem 
of  the  mature  plant  bearing  the  organs  of  reproduction,  as  for  instance  in  most 
Palms,  Aloes,  Zca,  &c.  If  the  axis  of  the  embryo  remains  short  while  it  increases 
in  strength,  it  may  grow  considerably  in  thickness  and  form  a  tuber  (Kig.  3H9), 
or,  if  the  bases  of  the  leaves  become  thick  (as  in  Allium  Cepa),  a  bulb.  If  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  itself  developes  into  the  primarj'  stem,  whether  into  an  upright 
one  or  a  creeping  rhizome,  it  first  of  all  takes  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone, 
which  is  elongated  or  abbreviated  according  to  the  length  of  the  iiUernodes. 
This  peculiarity,  which  belongs  to  Monocotyledons  in  common  with  Ferns,  depends 
on  the  absence  of  any  subsequent  increase  in  thickness;  the  portions  of  the  stem 
first  formed  retain  their  size,  while  each  successive  portion  is  larger;  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  is  therefore  so  much  larger  the  nearer  it  is  taken  10  the  apex.  As 
^loDg  as  this  growth  proceeds,  the  stem  continues  to  grow  slrongrr;  but  sooner 
or  later  there  comes  a  time  when  every  portion  of  the  stem  acijuires  the  same 
thickness  as  the  previous  one;  the  stem  then  becomes  cylindrical,  or,  if  it  is 
compressed  like  some  rhizomes,  still  with  a  uniform  breadth.  The  lateral  shoots 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  when  ihey  spring  low  down  from  the  primary  stem 
(as  in  Aloe,  &c.).  But  the  primary  shoot  which  springs  from  the  embryo  not 
unfrequenily  disappears  after  j)rc>tlucing  lateral  shoijis  which  grow  more  vigorously, 
llian  it  and  then  again  transfer  the  further  growth  to  new  shoots,  which  now 
protluce  from  generation  to  generation  thicker  axes,  larger  leaves,  and  stouter 
roots,  until  at  length  a  condition  again  results  in  which  each  successive  generation 
of  shoots  produces  others  of  equal  strength.  If  the  portions  of  the  axes  of  the 
shoots  beneath  the  points  where  the  shoots  of  the  next  order  arise  are  persistent, 
_6ynipodia  arise  (as  represented  in  Fig.  135,  p.  165);  but  frequently  each  shoot 
sntirely  disappears  after  producing  one  of  the  next  order,  as  for  instance  in 
our  native  tuberous  Orchids  (Fig.  150,  p.  198),  or  in  the  crown -imperial  iFlg.  390) 
or  autumnal  crocus  (Fig.  391)'. 

The   normal   Mode  of  Bnmihmg  of  3Ionocotyledons  is  always  monopodial 
and  usually  axillar)-';  a  bud  is  generally  formed  in  the  axil  of  each  kraf,  but  often 


'  Further  dctniU  of  the  great  variety  of  modificalions  of  Ihnc  procoM*  of  growth  will  be  fouml 
in  Irmiich,  Knollcn  uml  Z« icbrlgrwiich^  (Bcrhn  iBgo.S  ami  Biultif[tc  whI  hloq)tiolo|fir  tier 
Urcbi'lteti  (I'tiiwig  t8»3>, 

*  AccDiditig  to  MagniK  (Uoi.  Slcil.  1  69,  p.  770)  the  Aowrr  of  Naim  occapir«  rnctly  the  |tbi:e  of 
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vices  not  unfolil,  so  that  ihe  number  of  branches  visible  is  often  less  than  ihAi 
ef  the  leaves  (as  in  Agave,  Alot',  Dracaena,  Palms,  many  Grasses  Ac).  Bui  some- 
limes  several  buds  are  formed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  if  the  insertion  of  the  leai" 
w  broad  these  arc  placed  side  by  side,  as  occurs  in  many  bulbs  (Fig.  122,  p.  154J. 
In  Musa  a  number  of  Howers  even  stand  side  by  side  in  the  axil  of  a  brACl, 
and  in  Afusij  EnUft  two  rows  one  over  the  other.  In  the  Spadicifiora*  the  bracts 
are  often  absent',  ami  the  ebracteate  flowers  stand  on  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence, 
but  are  distinctly  lateral  in  iheir  origin.  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  the 
branching  of  Lemna,  which  does  not  in  general  form  any  foUage-lcaves,  but 
the  vegetative  portion  of  the  plant  consists  of  disc-like  or  swollen  portions  of 
the  axis"  containing  chlorophyll  which  branch  laterally  out  of  one  another,  and 
are  connected  together  only  \yf  slender  stalks,  or  soon  separate.     The  plane  c^f 


I*"***  |>ort(oB»  rtf  ttw  I  It]  I  )>-«>.  :Uc^  **  ihelr  free  u\i\'et  yMnSr^x;  »h«  b:alr«  cArliM*  a  cavity  /  <*hkh  oitii.trtK  Ihe  Jvcarrtl  flowi 
•t«ni  ;    ncj^l   fraf*  butt  l»   footieit  In  the   Alii  of  ttie  inmciimmI  «cale  i   K«  RnM  travca  »1U  runti  itM  nc*   iMiIti,  white  tt«   aalii 
(IWKlittx  ■Bin  ibi:  Auwer-MtHij   i>ie  m»4  *•  «|>nn|[%  fnMii  Ihc  »ata  (■(  thu  UhI    IT  tmistlatUiul  xclba  «f  ih<  «|ikjdfccla*  afli 


ramification  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  they  float ;  each  shoot 
produces  only  one  or  a  pair  of  opposite  lateral  shoots,  and  the  bmncliing  is  tlierefore 
distinctly  cymose.  syn»podial,  or,  as  in  Ltmna  trhuha,  dichasial. 

Besides  the  formation  of  shoots  by  the  branching  of  the  axis,  adventitious 
shoots  also  sometimes  occur  on  leaves  which  perform  the  function  of  gemmie; 
as  for  instance  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  llyiumlhus  P'mzfthii  and  some 
Orchids  iDlill,  Flora  p,  348)*.  The  large  gemma;  which  appear  very  regularly 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  lamina,  and  at  the  base  of  the  lamina 
of  Athtrurui  fenialus,  are  especially  striking.     The  small  bulbs   on   the   stem   of 


I 
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the  first  leaf  of  a  branch  ;  but  it  appears  from  p.  771  as  Uinugh  the  flower  aiid  the  shoot  that  tiears 
it  were  the  bifurcaiions  of  a  cHchoiomy.  « 

'  Compare  under  Dicotyledons  p.  554  ' 

'  [On  the  buds  developctl  on  Ihc  leaves  of  Malaxh,  uhich  exhibit  a  striking  resembtancr  to  the 
ovules  of  Orthtileir,  sec  Dickie,  Jouni.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xiv,  pp.  l  and  »8o.  IV.  Dickie  coii^nier*  ihc 
ftlnicture  of  these  bu<U  to  favour  the  theory  that  ihe  ovule  is  bomol»»yoos  to  a  Ijud,  die  iiuclciis^like 
body  of  the  hud  corresponding  to  an  axi!i.  Sec  nlso  Hcnslow  on  Malsxis,  Mog.  Nat.  Hist.  vul.  I. 
l«JO.  pp.  441.443 -H-n-l 


ihum  hulhiftrum  are,  on  Llie  other  hand,  normal  axillary  shoots,  and  probably 
the  same  is  the  case  with  those  on  the  inflorescence  of  some  species  of  Alliimi. 
Adventitious  buds  are  stated  by  Hofracister  to  occur  on  llie  roots  of  Epipa€th 
microphyUa, 

The  Ltavfs  of  Monocotyledons  are  seldom  verticillatc,  though  this  occurs  in 
the  foliage-leaves  of  Elodca  and  the  bracts  of  Alisma;  they  are  very  coniiDonly 
arranged  alternately  in  two  rows,  as  in  Gramineffl,  Irideae,  Phormiuin,  Clivi.i,  Typha* 


FiC  y>i  — The  iiii'lc+gri'mi.1  pJ*ft  itf  »  flowering  ptaDt  of  Ci'tch ifn m  itittutttM^Jn  A  »een  In/Kiat  an«l  fmm  «li|)tMil,<> 
the  cnrvi,  r*.  r''  t^ilnplij-llary  IrAvrt  cntbra^intt  ilic  lli(«m-'*l  Ji,  a^  rl*  Lntti  fiitlii  Kt'tih  |ki>:ci:<.I  the  idiiUfr  ,  /T  InngiittiliUMl 
wclkML  A  A  a  ttruwii  ildn  wliJch  cnrclupcs  *tl  (he  uiidettr'Hiii'l  jmris  or  rbc  |iI.idI,  i/  ilie  fiuw«-  iinil  IciMtiUi  irf  Ifie 
(■rvtous  y«*r  whicb  h»*  rtieJ  down,  lu  kwwIU-ti  lia»al  (icrriioii  •  oii'y  *vMi4tiim,(  »  4  re««Troir  ni  ftK),l-:ii«tcnjl»  fur  the 
tMH*  plxni  ROW  in  flower.  The  ne»  plant  is  a  lAt/^rM  \hao\  from  the  ><«*c  of  lb«  cDrm  t,  cchmIIdk  "^  t'<^  ****  fruui  Ihe  U)«e 
of  whkli  Mli.'.tl<J  iI  c  r",(i  a/.  .111^  iSe  inidJli;  ]j>n  af  which  (if)  mrcll*  ii('  in  the  next  ycir  rntu  u  C'  n*<.  ibr  «l'l  n-rm  A 
lll«I'l  -  ■h-lcAVck  J,  j',  t"  MiA  ihc  foli^^c-kavw  /",/"(  the  flaircn  !■  '  "^  IliB 

ailli  ".  the   ailft  ItMlf  icmilTi'ti 'K^:    ai»<iiit:^t    the    ibiofr*      Tlic    fi  ■■Ml 

Hiull  I  .  '    ir>l  spnat;  they  emerge  lioai  the  in^unfl  lotfcthcr  with  the  fru  t  f  dl« 

ailt  4  ihcu  ^ecli  u^i  Uiti  Uik  nc^  comi,  on  wtiwh  the  atilUrf  btnl  t"  (l»«elniic«  mla  the  n«*  flowcnit^  pUnt,  n;.lle  lti« 
<lwaUi  vf  the  lowemon  r«>lla|[c>lnf  ii  thAii^cd  tnto  \he  brown  sivelOfilnK  «kt4i. 


&c.  This  arrangement  either  prevails  over  the  whole  shoot  together  with  its 
secondary  shoots,  or  occurs  only  at  first,  and  then  passes  into  spiral  arrangements, 
which  vrry  commonly  lead  to  the  formaiion  of  rosettes  radiating  on  all  sides,  as 
in  Aloe  (sec  Fig.  144,  p.  172),  Agave,  Palms,  &c.  The  arrangement  with  the  angle 
of  divergence  ','3  is  much  rarer,  but  occurs  in  some  species  of  Alol^,  Carex.  Pan- 
danus,  &c.      Spiral   arrangements  with  a  smaller   divergence   than  *  ,  also    occur 
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someiimea ;  as  f.g.  in  Musa  (in  M.  rubra  the  angle  is,  according  lo  Braun,  V- 
the  foliage-leaves,  \  „  in  the  bracts),  and  Costus  (where  Oie  angle  of  the  folia^^e- 
leaves  is  from  V«  to  Vi)  &c.  The  axillary  shoots  of  Monocotyledons  mosily  begin 
with  a  leaf  in  close  contact  with  the  primary  axis  and  with  its  back  tumetl  towards 
it,  and  usually  bicarinate.  Of  this  character  must  be  considered,  for  instance,  the 
upper  pale  of  the  flower  of  Grasses,  which  is  itself  an  axillary  shoot  of  the  lower 


4 


Fig.  t». — C^^nti  ■wrnnt'.  ,t  tit?  bfllbOM  item  ftrcn  rrom  •berfli.  0  teen  fri»  t>clow.  C  fiom  ihr  tMf  and  ciri 
lhn>«u:l>  k*iitfhw<ft«  ;  ///the  ctrtiilitf  lit>«  '>f  t^if\.>r  (lie  MtaphyDwrv  iMVf*.  >*tbe  corm  which  icnw  In  tbatr  uU*; 
*  the  tiatc  iif  i>\<  dcH  arvH  fluwcf •  af  I.    (A>  in  C\  Best  jmfS  t>«d.  frvo)  wIik  h  a  new  coni  nd 

Ao«cr-«icni  will  be  pniUuc«t1 ;  P  lnn  )i  ihu  bwU  m  m  its  caupb^ry  iMtct.  14  ~ 

h  bnwt,  /  perunih,  t  amfavrt,  :t  a  l>^  i  <  '   leaf. 


pale.  When  the  phyllotaxis  of  successive  orders  of  shoots  b  alternate  in  two  rows, 
ihe  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  whole  system  of  shoots  is  bilateral,  or  may 
be  divided  by  a  plane  which  bisects  the  leaves  (as  in  Poiamogeioiv  Typha,  &c.). 

The  mode  of  insertion  of  the  cataphyllary  and  foliage-leaves,  and  veiy 
often  that  of  tlie  hypsoi^hyllary  leaves  (as  for  instance  that  of  the  spalhe  which 
is  of  common  occurrence)  is  generally  entirely  or  for  the  greater  part  aroplexicaul, 


ncm  on  ntikhlhcI'Mll^^^Ahr. 


tUm^n  f.ff'*,  tilt  »£a'i;»  fcarm. 
■•  M  t>  Imnino.  **  tl'«  th^^ith  "i 
1  *■"  \\M  mm1«  Its  Jtn""*"""'  " 


■r  ihc  hhan  An  baM  of  the 
-■■  Mill  >hon  ;  la  6  Um  ouicr 

imniuul  VnmI  k'. 


and  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  is  in  consequence  sheathing ;  and  this  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  want  of  stipules,  which  are  so  frequent  among  DicoiyledonsL 
The  cataphyllary  and  many  of  the  hypsophyllary  leaves  arc  usually  reduced  to 
this  stieathing  part,  which  generally  passes  immediately  into  the  green  lamina 
in   the   case  of  the  foliage  leaves ;   but   in   Scltamineae,  Palmaceae,  Aroideae,  and 
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some  others,  a  long  and  comparatively  slender  stalk  developes  between  the  sheath 
and  the  lamina.  When  the  leaf-stalk  is  absent,  and  the  lamina  sharply  marked 
off  from  the  sheath,  a  Ligule  is  not  unfrequcnlly  present  at  the  point  where  the 
two  meet,  as  in  Grasses  and  Allium  (Fig.  394). 

The  lamina  is  generally  entire  and  of  a  very  simple  form,  commonly 
long  and  narrow  (ligulate),  rarely  roundish  and  disc-shaped  (f.  g.  Hydrocliaris), 
or  cordate  or  sagittate  (as  in  Sagittaria  and  some  AroidcEc).  Branching  of  the 
lamina  is  a  rather  rare  exception  among  Monocotyledons ;  and  then  takes  the 
form  either  of  lobes  from  a  broad  common  base  or  less  often  of  deep  divisions^ 
as  in  some  Aroideae  U.  g.  Amorphophallus,  Fig.  133,  p.  162,  Atherurus,  and 
Sauromalum).  The  division  of  the  com- 
pound and  pinnate  leaves  of  Palms  is 
not  due  to  a  branching  occurring  at  an 
early  .stage,  but  to  a  splitting  which  takes 
place  on  unfolding,  and  is  caused  by  the 
drying  up  of  certain  strips  of  tissue  with- 
in the  lamina,  which  is  at  first  sharply 
folded  up.  The  formation  of  the  tendrils 
of  Smilax  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
depend  on  actual  branching  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. 

The  Venation  of  the  foliage-leaves 
differs  from  that  of  most  Dicotyledons, 
in  the  weaker  veins  not  generally  pro- 
jecting on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  but 
running  through  the  mcsophyll ;  in  the 
smaller  leaves  there  is  even  no  projecting 
mid-rib.  The  mid-rib  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  strongly  developed  in  the  large 
stalked  leaves  of  the  Spadiciflone  and 
Scitamineae,  and  is  permeated  by  a  num- 
ber of  fibrovascular  bundles.  When  the 
leaf  is  ligulate  and  its  insertion  broad,  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  run  nearly  parallel 
to  one  another;  in  broader  leaves  with- 
out a  conspicuous  mid- rib  ihcy  describe 
curves  from  tlie  mid- rib  to  the  margins 

(as  in  Convallaria).  But  when  a  strong  mid-rib  occurs  in  a  broad  lamina,  as 
in  Musa  &c.,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  run  through  it  give  olT  laterally 
smaller  tliin  bundles,  running  parallel  to  one  another  in  large  numbers  to  the  margin 
of  the  leaf.  These  parallel  transverse  nerves  are  sometimes  united  into  a 
lattice-like  network  by  short  straight  anastomosings  (as  in  Alisma,  Costus,  and 
Ouvirandra,  the  mesophyl!  being  absent  within  the  meshes  of  the  latter).  It 
is  only  rarely  (as  in  some  Aroideae),  that  projecting  lateral  veins  are  given  off 
from  the  mid-rib,  a  finer  reticulated  venation  springing  from  ihem. 

The  /707/vr  of  Monocotyledons  usually  consists  of  five  allcmating  whorls  each 

N  n  3 


FIG.  304.— A  loT  af  Aitit,m  Cr^  dtridc>l  fenctll- 
wbe ;  M  ihe  itikkovol  l»A«e  of  tbc  •hcalh,  wlikh  (xcnUtt 
as  X  tmll^*c»Jc  aftrr  ilu-  u|ii'ct  tiiii  i»r  the  l«ir  hu  dtrJ 

tSi>wii,  /  the  luniiliTBiirmt  [\an  r.f  the  «lie.iib  i  ibc  hoDow 
Untino,  A  hoUow  of  tfae  leM,  •'  utim  tub-  uf  ibc  l-uniwi, 
■  IJsute 
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with  an  equal  nu:T)ber  of  members ;  viz.  ;in  outer  and  an  inner  perianih-uhorj, 
an  outer  and  an  inner  whorl  of  stamens,  and  a  carpellary  whorl,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  second  carpellary  whorl  only  in  Alismacese  and  Juncagineae.  The  most 
common  typical  flora  formula  is  therefore  5*, /*„  .SV„+„  C^(+„>.  It  is  only  in  the 
Hydrocharidca;  and  a  few  oil»er  isolated  cases  llial  the  number  of  whorls  of  stamens 
is  larger.  Where  in  oiher  cases,  as  liutomus,  an  increase  of  ibe  typical  number 
of  stamens  occurs,  this  takes  place  by  (i/JoulUmenl  without  any  increase  of  the 
number  of  whorls  (Kig.  400  A). 

The  nimiber  of  members  in  each  whorl  is  two  (•Vj/*,6'/,^  C,),  in  only  a  very 
few  cases  scattered  through  the  most  different  families  {e,  g,  in  Maianlliemiim 
and   some    Knantioblasia^ ;    it   is   sometimes   four   or   five   (occasionally    in    Pari$ 


FiC.  »s,— ra.^irani  <tf  .VirpMkiCrjwncetrl. 


Hin.  Yfi.—\Mi^x^u  ■>(  IriJe*. 


Fli^  W?.  — DiM^Tum  of  Mt 


{(uadrifolh  and  in  some  Oroniiaceae) ;  but  the  usual  number  of  members  in  eacii 
whorl  is  three,  and  the  typical  formula  therefore  -S", /*,  ^/j+i  C^(j^,  In  the  large 
section  of  LiliiflonE,  in  some  Spadiciflora?,  and  in  many  Enantioblasiae,  Juncagincge, 
and  Alismaceae*.  this  typical  floral  formula  is  at  once  obtained  empirically;  but 
in  most  others  particular  members  or  whorls  are  wanting;  but  the  at)ortion  of 
lliese  is  generally  at  once  evident  from  the  position  of  those  that  are  present- 
In  the  Scitamincie  with  only  one  or  even  with  only  half  an  aniher  (Fig.  398,  399) 


Fic  n^-liiitfiramW  CAona  (MiiucAVj.  *fter  P»fVt 


the  rest  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  androecium  are  present  or  only  partially  deficient, 
but  are  transfonncd  into  petaloid  staminodcs.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
how  the  flowers  of  Graminea:  and  Orchidca;  can  be  traced  back  to  the  trimeroos 
pcntacyclic  t3-pe;  the  theoretical  diag^rams  here  given  (Figs.  395-402)  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  for*  some  of  the  other  more  important  families. 

If  the  pcntacyclic  flower  with  the  formula  5, /*„  5/.^^  6\(^a)  ts  considered  as 


I 


'  The  dimerous  (lower  0/  PotAniogcton  (^./'.-^'j+iC,!  (sec  Hegelmaicr,  Bot.  Zeit.  1870,  p.  587) 
differs  from  the  typical  formula  only  to  thi:>  extent,  that  the  four  carpcU  arise  simultflneoit<ily,  and 
ftic  placi'fl  iliagnnnlly  to  the  preceding  (lairs. 
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the  typical  one  for  MonocotyleiJons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of 
families  the  number  of  whose  pans  deviates  from  this  type,  do  this  only  by 
ihe  suppression  of  single  members  or  of  whole  whorls,  the  typical  position  of 
those  that  still  remain  with  respect  to  one  another  not  being  disturbed.  The 
variety  in  the  forms  of  flowers  in  this  class  is  ihcrcfore  brought  about  almost  entirely 
by  abortion*;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  abortion  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
in  Monocotyletlons  llial  nothing  is  left  at  last  of  the  whole  flower  but  a  single 
naked  ovary  or  a  single  stamen,  as  happens  frequently  in  AroidcE.  In  these 
cases  a  similar  explanation  of  the  relationships  of  the  pans  of  the  flower  is 
approached  and  elucidated  by  the  occurrence  of  flowers  with  the  actual  typical 
stnicture,  and  by  a  complete  series  of  transitions  caused  by  partial  abortion.     Tt  is 


Fig.  400.— DUin^m  or  AlUnuccje;  ^  But*jiiia».  B  Allinu 


Fig.  401— DUpan  uT  TrlKlmbln  (funnc^aead. 


especially  in  small  closely  crowded  flowers,  as  those  of  Spadiciflorae,  Glumiflorae.  &c., 
that  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  typical  number  of  members  is  observed  ;  while  in 
larger  and  more  isolated  flowers  the  number  of  members  in  each  whorl  is  usually 
complete  or  even  excessive  (as  Butomus  and  Hydrocharis),  and  deviations  usually  result 
from  petals  (or  petaloid  staminodes)  being  formed  in  the  place  of  fertile  stamens 
(*.  ^.  Scitamineae).  With  reference  to  the  abortion  which  is  ofien  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  small  flowers,  it  may  in  certain  cases  even  be  doubtful  whether 


in  an  assemblage  of  stamens  and  carpels  we  have  a  single  flower  or  an  inflorescence 
consisting  of  several  flowers  reduced  to  a  very  simple  stale  by  abortion,  as  for 
example  in  Lemna. 

When  both  the  perianth-whorls  are  well  developed,  they  are  usually  similar  in 
structure ;  in  large  flowers  they  arc  generally  delicate  and  petaloid  and  either 
brightly  coloured  or  not  (Liliacex,  Orchideae,  Ac);  in  small  flowers  on  the  con- 
Irar)'  they   are   firm,  dry,  and   membranous,  as   in  Juncacex,  Kriocauloneic,   &c. 


Compare  what  was  saio  n-i   itr- 


^"  introOuclion  to  Angiosjvrms. 
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Sometimes  however  ihe  outer  perianth-whorl  is  green  and  scpaloid,  the  inner  whorl 
larger,  delicate,  and  petaloid  (Canna,  Alisma,  Tradescaniia) ;  in  the  very  small  and 
closely  crowded  flowers  of  the  Glumiflone,  the  perianth-leaves,  when  present,  lake 
the  form  of  hairs  (the  setae  of  Cyperacese)  (Fig.  39S),  or  of  small  membranous  scaies 
(the  pales  and  lodicules  of  Grasses). 

The  Siamens  generally  consist  of  a  filiform  6Iamcnt  and  a  quadrilocular  anther; 
though  variations  frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  fonn  of  the  filament  and 
connective.  Among  the  most  striking  deviations  from  the  ordinary  type  are  the 
petaloid  staminodes  of  Carmaceae  and  Zingibcrace^.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  (pp.  426,  473),  that  the  foliar  nature  of  the  stamens  is  subject  to  an  exception 
in  the  Naiadese  (at  least  in  Naias)  according  to  the  researches  of  Magnus,  and  in 
Typha  according  to  those  of  Rohrbach.  The  stamens  of  Monocotyledons  scarcely 
ever  branch,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Dicotyledons;  and  this  corresponds  10  the 
customary  absence  of  branching  in  the  other  foliar  structures  also.  If  the  diagram 
of  the  flower  of  Canna  (Fig.  399),  drawn  according  to  Payer's  description,  is  correct, 
the  petaloid  staminodes  arc  branched;  according  to  Rohrbach  the  (axiaj)  stamen 
of  Typha  is  also  branched. 

The  Gj'HiEceum  has  usually  a  trilocular  ovary ;  less  often  it  is  tricarpellary  but 
unilocular ;  in  both  cases  it  may  be  either  superior  or  inferior,  but  the  latter  occurs 
only  in  plants  with  large  flowers  (Hydrocharis.  Iridca?.  Amaryllidese,  Scitaminea:, 
OrchidesE,  &c.).  The  formation  of  three  or  more  monocarpellary  ovaries  is  limited 
to  the  alliance  of  tlic  Juncaginese  and  Alismacea:,  in  which  the  ordinary  number 
of  members  and  of  whorls  of  the  gynaeceum  is  also  exceeded,  reminding  one  of 
the  Polycarpae  among  Dicotyledons. 

Adhesion  and  displacement  are  not  so  common  in  the  flower  of  Monocoty- 
ledons, and  usually  not  so  complicated  as  among  Dicotyledons;  among  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  lliis  nature  are  the  formation  of  the  gynostemium  of  Orchids; 
the  cohesion  of  the  six  similar  perianih-leavcs  into  a  tube  in  Hyacinthus,  Con- 
vallaria,  Cokhicum.  &c. :  and  the  epipctalous  and  episcpalous  position  of  the 
stamens  in  tlie  same  plants  and  in  some  others.  Adhesion  of  the  stamens  to  the 
calyx  or  corolla  occurs  much  less  constantly  in  particular  families  among  Mono- 
cotyledons than  among  Dicotyledons. 

Terminal  flowers  to  a  leafy  primary  shoot  occur  very  rarely  ajnong  IMono- 
cotyledons  {e.g.  in  Tulipa) ;  terminal  inflorescences  are  more  common.  The  flower 
acquires  a  tendency  to  zygomorphism,  especially  as  it  increases  in  size ;  but  this  b 
often  only  feebly  indicated,  and  attains  its  highest  development  in  Scttaminese  and 
Orchidex. 

The  OvuUs  of  Monocotyledons  usually  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels, 
rarely  from  ihcir  inner  surface  (as  in  Buiomus);  the  single  orthotropous  ovules  of 
Naias  (according  to  Magnus)  and  Typha  (Rohrbach)  arise  by  the  transformation  of 
the  end  of  the  floral  axis  itself  (see  p.  496) ;  in  Lemna  and  in  some  Arnidcae  one 
or  more  ovules  stand  at  the  bouom  of  the  cavity  of  the  unilocular  ovar}'.  The 
prevailing  form  of  the  ovule  is  anatropous;  but  in  Scitaminea;,  Graminex\,  and  some 
odier  orders,  campylotropous  ovules  occur;  in  the  Enanlioblastae  and  a  few  Aroideae 
ihcy  are  orthotrn|X)us,  either  erect  or  pendulous.  The  nucleus  is  almost  without 
exception  enclosed  in  two  envelopes  (Crinum  however  forms  an  exception). 
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The  Embrj^-Sac^  generally  remains  sifrrounded  by  one  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the 
nucleus  till  ihe  time  of  impregnation ;  the  apex  is  sometimes  destroyed  so  that  the 
embryo-sac  projects  (as  in  Hcmcrocallis,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  &c.);  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apex  not  unfrequently  remains  as  a  cap  of  tissue  covering  the  apex  of 
the  embryo-sac  (as  in  some  Aroidea:  and  Liliacese).  In  Orchideae  the  growing 
embryo-sac  completely  destroys  the  layer  of  tissue  that  envelopes  it  togetlier  with 
the  apex  of  the  nucleus;  and  this  happens  after  impregnation  in  all  the  other 
Monocotyledons  that  possess  an  endosperm,  and  in  this  case  the  embryo-sac  some- 
times advances  even  to  the  inner  integument  and  destroys  it  {AHium  odoratis, 
Ophrydeae). 

In  the  greater  number  of  Monocotyledons  a  copious  development  of  endo- 
s[>crm-cells  follows  quickly  after  impregnation ;  these  are  all  formed  simultaneously, 
and  remain  free  in  the  parietal  protoplasm.  When  they  lie  near  together  they  soon 
unite  into  a  layer  of  tissue  and  divide  tangentially,  new  cells  being  formed  at  the 
same  time  by  free  cell-formation  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  layer  which  behave  in 
the  same  manner,  until  at  length  the  embryo-sac  is  filled  with  radial  roAvs  of  cells 
the  result  of  division.  Narrow  embryo-sacs  arft  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  the 
first  endosperm-cells ;  but  sometimes  the  cells  formed  by  free  cell-formation  in 
the  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm  constitute  al  first  a  loose  mass  which  fills  up  the 
embryo-sac  and  only  closes  up  into  a  tissue  at  a  later  period  {f*g.  Leucojunii 
Gagea).  The  narrow  embryo-sac  of  Pislia  is  filled  up  by  a  row  of  broad  disc- 
shaped cells  which  Ue  in  it  like  transverse  compartments  and  are  perhaps  the  result 
of  division  of  the  sac  itself.  In  some  Aroidcse  only  a  part  of  the  embryo-sac  is 
filled  with  endosperm,  the  rest  remaining  empty. 

The  cndos|>crm  still  continues  to  grow  after  it  has  filled  up  the  embryo-sac,  the 
seed  which  it  fills  increasing  also  in  size.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  how 
considerable  this  growth  is  in  Crinum  (p.  512). 

In  all  those  Monocotyledons  which  form  an  endosperm  (albuminous),  it  becomes 
closed  up  into  a  continuous  tissue  enveloping  the  embrj'O  before  this  has  completed 
its  growth.  By  the  growth  of  the  embryo  a  part  of  the  endosperm  which  surrounds 
it  is  again  forced  aside ;  and  on  this  displacement  depends  the  lateral  position  of 
the  embryo  in  Grasses  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm,  and  the  absence  of  this  latter 
in  some  Aroideae.  But  in  all  the  other  Monocotyledons  which  have  no  endosperm 
(exalbuminous),  Naiadeae,  Potamogctoncx,  Juncaginese,  AHsmacea?,  Cannaceae,  and 
Orchidete,  its  formation  is  altogether  suppressed,  or  transitory  preparations  for  it 
only  take  place. 

On  the  first  origin  of  the  embr)o  reference  must  be  made  to  what  was  said  in 
the  Introduction  to  Angiosperms  (p>5io);  there  are  many  points  which  are  still 
doubtful  in  the  formation  of  the  plumule,  scutcllum  (in  Grasses),  and  root,  from  the 
original  small-celled  mass  of  tissue  of  the  embryo. 


'  Sec   Hofinci»tcr,   Xcuc   Bdtrrige  (Abhandl.  cicr  kSnigl.  Sich&.  Gf>cl)sdi.  dcr  Wisscnsch. 
vol.  VII). 
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With  respect  to  the  Formation  of  'Tutut^^  Monocotyledons  diflcr  froin" 
;md  Gynm»>speriii*>  chietly  in  the  course  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  m  tlie  stem,  and 
in  the  want  of  a  tnie  cambiuin-l.iyer.  A  number  of  the  common  bundles  {i>e,  those 
common  to  the  stem  and  leaves)  enter  the  stern  side  by  side  from  the  broad  insertions 
of  the  leaves,  pass  obliquely  downwards  into  It,  and  then  again  bend  outwards  as 
they  descend,  approaching  gradually  the  surface  of  the  stem.  The  common  bundle 
is  usually  thickest  and  most  perfectly  developed  at  the  curved  portion  which  Bcs 
deepest  in  the  stem,  while  the  arm  whicli  bends  upwards  into  the  leaf  becomes  thinner 
and  simpler  upwards,  and  the  descending  arm  of  the  bundle  behaves  similarly  down- 
wards. Hence  a  transveree  section  of  the  stem  which  cuts  through  the  different 
descending  arms  at  different  heights  in  their  course,  shows  bundles  of  different  structure 
and  of  various  sizes.  A  radial  Umgitudinal  section  through  the  bud  or  through  mature 
stems  with  short  internodes  (as  Paini-stcnis,  thick  rhizomes,  bulbs,  &c.),  shows  how  the 
bundles  which  descend  from  different  leaves,  the  curves  of  which  lie  at  different 
heights,  cross  one  another  radially,  some  of  them  bending  inwards  where  others  art 
already  turning  outwards.  In  elongated  internodes,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  stalks 
of  Grasses  and  of  some  Palm-stems  (like  Calamus),  the  long  scapes  of  Allium.  &c.,  the 
bundles  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  surface ;  the  curves  and  inter- 
sections of  the  bundles  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  the  apex  of  such  stems,  and  localise 
themselves  in  the  trans\'ersc  plates  or  nodes  which  do  not  elongate  between  each  pax 
of  internodes.  The  nodes  are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  a  network  of  horizontal 
bundles;  and  this  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  maize. 

The  course  of  tlie  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  has  now  been  described  renders 
impossible  the  separation  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem  into  pith  and  cortex 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  occurs  in  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons.  The  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue  Hlls  up  homogeneously  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  which  are 
generally  numerous ;  but  a  separation  takes  place  not  \mfrequently  into  an  outer  peri- 
pheral layer  and  an  inner  region,  a  layer  of  tissue  being  formed  between  the  two 
the  cells  of  which  are  thickened  and  lignified  in  a  peculiar  way  (as  fur  inst^mce  in 
most  thickish  rhizomes,  in  the  hollow  scape  of  Allium,  &c.). 

In  consequence  of  their  not  being  parallel,  and  of  their  scattered  distribution  in  the 
transvci*se  section  of  the  stem,  the  descending  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  have  not  the 
power  of  coalescing  into  a  closed  sheath  by  connecting  bands  of  cambium  (interfasci- 
cular cambium),  as  is  the  case  in  other  Phanerogams.  In  consequence  of  this  the  layer 
of  cambium  between  the  phloem  and  xylem  is  also  absent;  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  closed.  When  a  portion  of  the  stem  ceases  to  grow  in  length,  the  whole  of  the 
tissue  of  the  bundles  becomes  transformed  into  permanent  tissue  (see  e.g.  Fig.  gij 
p.  107);  and  there  is  in  consequence  usually  no  subsequent  increase  in  thickness;  each 
portion  of  the  stem,  when  once  formed,  maintains  the  thickness  which  it  had  already 
attained  witliin  the  bud  near  the  apex  of  the  stem.  But  in  Dracxna,  Aloe,  and  Yucca,  a 
renewed  increase  of  thickness  begins  afterwards  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  which  may  even  continue  for  centuries  and  may  cause  a  considerable 
though  slow  increase  in  its  circumference.  But  this  subsequent  growth  in  thickness 
takes  place  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  Gymnospcrms  and  Dico- 
tyledons;— a  byer  of  the  fundamental  tissu*  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  becomes 
Iransfonncd  into  mcristcm  which  continually  produces  new  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
and  between  them  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  (Fig.  yi).  A  more  or  less 
evidently  stratified  network  of  slender  anastomosing  bundles  is  thus  formed,  the  posi- 
tion and  connection  of  Avhich  is  easily  recognised  on  stems  which  have  been  exposed 


'  Von  Mohl,  Bau  ilcs  ralmtuslamnies,  in  his  Vcrniischtc  Schriflcn,  p.  lag. — NagcH,  Bcitrige 
<ur  wisscnsch.  Bot.  lleft  L — Millatdct.  M6moircs  dc  la  Soc  Imp.  Aa  Sci  Nat  dc  Cherbourg, 
vol  XL  iMf. 
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to  the  weather,  aud  in  which  the  p'Arenchynia  which  fillb  up  the  interstices  has 
decayed.  This  network  of  closely- placed  closed  fibro-vnscular  bundles  now  forms  a 
kind  of  secondary  wood  which  surrounds  lilie  a  hollow  cylinder  the  ^pace  in  which 
the  original  fibro-vasciilar  bundles  of  the  stem  run  isolated  and  locjse  in  the  form  of 
long  threads.  This  thickening  ring  of  the  arborescent  Monocotyledons  resembles 
the  secondary-  wootiy  mass  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  in  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
altogether  to  the  stem  and  has  no  genetic  connection  with  the  leaves,  differing  in  tliis 
from  the  original  common  bundles.  An  exception  to  the  ortiinary  structure  of  Mono- 
cotyledons occurs  in  submerged  water-plants  (Hydrillu  and  Potamogeton),  in  which, 
according  to  Sanio  (Bot.  Zeitg.  i86-(,  p.  223,  and  1865,  p.  184),  an  axial  caulinc  bundle 
in  the  stem  lengthens  continuously,  white  the  foliar  bundles  do  not  unite  with  it  till  a 
later  periud,  a  peculiai-ity  which  recurs  in  some  dicotyledonous  water-plants,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  corresponding  processes  in  Selaginella. 

The  Sjjtematic  Chuifuat'ton*  of  the  sub-sections  of  Monocotyledons  here  adopted  Is 
that  of  A.  Braun  (in  Ascherson's  Flora  of  the  province  Brandenburg,  Berlin  1864);  but 
with  the  variation  that  the  order  Helobia;  there  given  is  broken  up  into  a  scries  of 
orders.  In  short  diagnoses  of  the  orders  only  a  few  of  the  characters  are  specified 
which  are  most  imp<)rtant  from  a  systematic  point  of  view;  the  figures  placed  within 
brackets  refer  to  those  attached  to  the  families  belonging  to  the  order  in  which  the 
characters  named  are  present  or  absent.  A  complete  account  might  have  been  given 
of  the  characters  of  the  separate  families  of  Monocotyledons;  but  since  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  class  of  Dicotyledons  would  have  far  exceeded  our  limits,  tlie  mere  enumer- 
ation of  the  families  mtist,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  sulBce. 


SERIES  I.— Helobi;e. 

Water-plants ;  seed  with  little  or  no  endosperm,  but  a  strongly  developed  hypo- 
cotyledonary  axis  to  the  embryo.  The  number  of  parts  of  the  flower  usually  vary 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  Monocotyledons. 

Order  i.  Centrospermee  (so  named  from  the  central  position  of  the  seed  in 
(i)  and  in  Naias).  Flowers  imperfect,  very  simple,  usually  without  a  perianth;  in 
(1)  consisting  of  two  stamens  and  a  unilocular  ovary  (containing  from  1  to  6  ba-silar 
ovules)  surrounded  by  a  sheath  (perianth  or  spathe) ;  ovary  in  (a)  unilcx-ular,  usually 
one-seeded  ;  seed  with  but  little  endosperm.  The  Lemnace^  consist  of  small 
branched  leafless  floating  vegetating  bodies,  generally  with  true  pendent  roots;  the 
Naiadeac  are  slender  branched  long-leaved  submerged  plants;  this  family  is  not 
definable  systematically,  and  should  be  split  up  into  several.  (The  Lemnacea: 
should  perhaps  be  united  to  the  Aroidea',) 

Families:  1.  Lemnaceie. 
3.  Naiadez. 


'  [The  systematic  cUssifioition  adopted  in  this  book  is  not  one  which  the  reftder  will  Aitd 
followed  in  any  standard  English  work,  eilher  as  respects  Monocutylc<lons  or  Dicotyledons.  The 
work  now  generally  adopted  as  containing  the  most  satisfactory  system  of  tlistribulion  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  into  classes,  Orders,  and  genera,  is  Bcnlham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plnntarum  (London 
i86»-iB73t,  which  is  however  at  present  only  completed  so  far  as  to  include  the  Gamopctalor  with 
inferior  ovary.  In  Dr.  Hooker's  edition  of  Le  Mnoiit  and  Dccaisne't  Traits  G^*n^rali;  dc  Bolanique 
(London  1873),  will  he  found  the  outlines  of  thi&  clns-sification  completed  as  far  as  relates  lo  the 
classes,  and  order>>.  Dc  Candolle*s  Prodromus  Systematic  Naturalts  Vegetabilium  in  17  vols.  (.Paris 
1818-1873),  contains  a  description  of  every  known  s)>cdcs  of  Dicotyledons:  Walpcrs'  'Kepertoiium* 
and  '  Annaiei,'  serving  as  supplement!>  to  the  earlier  volunjea,  which  are  far  less  complete  than  the 
later  ones.  For  an  admlratile  epitome  and  illustrations  of  the  character  of  each  of  the  natural 
orders  sec  also  Olirer,  Illustrations  of  the  Prindiial  Natural  Orders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
London,  1874. — fca] 
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Order  j.  Polycarpae.  Flowers  pcntacyclic  or  hexacyclic  (a,  3);  whorls  in  {i) 
dimerous  and  decussate,  with  four  monocarpellary  ovaries  placed  diagonally;  in 
(»,  3)  trimerous,  or  with  a  larger  number  of  stamens  and  carpels  (see  p.  549);  the 
g)'mccum  consists  of  three  or  more  monocarpellary  ovaries,  which  arc  one-  or 
more-seeded;  cndospenn  absent.  Perennial  floating  water*  or  upright  bog-plants, 
with  large  lattice-veined  or  long  narrow  (a)  leaves 

Families:   i.  Potamogetonex. 

2.  Juncaginex. 

3.  Alismace^. 

Order  j.  Hydrocharideffi.  Flowers  diiecious  or  polygamou*;,  with  trimeimis" 
whorls,  and  perianth  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla;  male  flowers  of  from  one 
to  four  whorls  of  fL-nilc  stamens  and  within  these  several  whorls  of  5lamini>dcs ; 
female  flowers  with  an  inferior  tripartite  or  six-chambered  (j)  many-seeded  ovar>'; 
endosperm  absent.  Perctmial  submerged  or  floating  water-plants  with  spiral  or 
verticiltate  (1)  leaves. 

Family  i.  Hydrocharidese;  with  the  subsections — 
I.  Hydrillcac. 
3.  Vallisnerieae. 
3.  Stratiotcx, 


SERIES  ir.— MlCRANTHiE. 


Land-  or  bog-plants;  the  individual  flowers  usually  very  small  and  inconspicuous, 
but  collected  in  l.iige  numK^rs  in  the  inflorescence,  and  almost  alwa)'S  referable  to  the 
dimerous  or  trimerous  penlacyclic  type. 

Order  4.  Spadloiflors.  Inflorescence  a  spadix  or  panicle  with  thick  branches 
(4),  generally  enveloped  in  a  large  sometimes  petaloid  (1)  spathc;  bracts  small  or 
altogether  absent ;  perianth  never  petaloid,  usually  inconspicuous  or  altogether 
abortive  (1-3);  sexual  organs  generally  diclinous  by  abortion;  fruit  always  superior 
and  often  very  large  (2,  4);  the  seed  mostly  large  or  of  an  immense  size  and  w-ith 
u  very  large  endosperm ;  embryo  small,  straight.  Mostly  large  strong  plants  with 
the  stem  strongly  developed,  chiefly  above  ground,  and  a  great  nunvbcr  of  large 
foliage-leaves;  in  (i,  3,  4)  they  have  a  broad  branched  or  apparently  pinnate  or 
compound  lamina,  a  leaf-stalk  and  sheathi  in  (a)  they  are  sessile,  very  long  and 
narrow. 

Families:  1.  Aroidez. 

3.  Pandanacese. 

3.  Cyclanthev. 

4.  Palmacex. 

Order  5.  Qlumlflorsa.  Inflorescence  spicate  or  panicted,  without  a  spathc 
flowers  very  small  and  inconspicuous,  usually  concealed  among  thickly  placed  dry 
hypsophyllary  leaves  (glumes  or  pales)  ^3,  3);  penanth  absent,  or  replaced  by  hair- 
like structures  or  scales ;  fruit  superior,  small,  one-seeded,  dry  and  indehiscent 
(a  caryopsis);  embryo  in  (1)  long  and  in  the  axis  of  the  endospcrrn,  in  (>)  by  its 
side  and  very  small,  in  (3)  also  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm,  but  considerably 
devdo|>ed  and  provided  with  a  scutcltum.  Plants  with  persistent  underground 
elongated  rhi/omcs,  and  upright  foliage-leaves  in  two  or  tlirec  (a)  rows;  (1)  should 
perhaps  rather  be  included  in  the  fourth  order. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS.  ^^t^ 

Families:  i.  Typhaceae. 
3.  Cyperaceae, 
3.  Graminese. 

Order  6.  Enantioblaste.  Flowers  in  crowded  (4)  cymose  inflorescences, 
inconspicuous  (i,  2),  or  conspicuous  (3,  4),  pentacyclic,  and  usually  trimerous  (in 
(i,  2)  often  dimerous);  perianth-whorls  glumaceous  in  (i,  2),  developed  into  calyx 
and  corolla  in  (3,4);  fruit  a  superior  bi-  or  trilocular  capsule  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence ;  ovule  orthotropous,  and  the  embryo  (jSXawr^)  therefore  opposite  (eVav- 
Wof)  the  base  of  the  seed.    Plants  with  grass-like  (1-3),  or  succulent  habit  (4), 

Families:  i.  Restiaceae. 

3.  Eriocaulonese. 

3.  Xyrideffi. 

4.  Commelynaceae. 


SERIES    III.— COROLUFLOR*. 

Both  the  perianth-whorls  conspicuous,  usually  large  and  petaloid ;  the  two  staminal 
whorls  completely  developed  or  partially  wanting  by  abortion,  and  then  replaced  by 
staminodes ;  one  carpellary  whorl ;  the  five  whorls,  with  few  exceptions,  trimerous.  • 

Order  7.  Iiiliiflone.  Inflorescence  very  various,  racemose  or  cymose  ;  the 
large  flowers  sometimes  single.  Flowers  pentacyclic  and  trimerous,  except  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  dimerous,  tetramerous,  or  even  pentamerous ;  in  (3)  the 
inner  staminal  whorl  is  wanting ;  perianth -whorls  similar,  in  (i)  inconspicuous 
and  membranous,  but  usually  petaloid  (2,  3,  5-8)  and  often  large;  sometimes  all 
the  six  leaves  are  coherent  into  a  tube  (6  and  elsewhere),  often  with  epipetalous 
and  episepalous  stamens;  ovary  superior  in  (i,  a),  inferior  in  the  other  families, 
usually  forming  a  trilocular  capsule  or  berry ;  embryo  surrounded  by  endosperm. 
Plants  of  very  various  habit ;  with  strong  woody  stems  increasing  in  thickness  in 
Aloe,  Yucca,  and  Drac»na  (2);  more  often  with  underground  rhizomes,  corms,  or 
bulbs,  from  which  spring  leafy  annua)  shoots ;  leaves  mostly  long  and  narrow,  in  (4) 
with  a  broad  lamina  and  slender  stalk. 

Families:  1.  Juncacese. 

2.  Liliacex. 

3.  Irideae. 

4.  Dloscorcsp. 

5.  Taccacea*. 

6.  Haemodoracea?. 

7.  Pontaderiace«e. 

Order  8.  Ananasinefie.  Flowers  consisting  of  the  typical  five  trimerous  whorls ; 
outer  pcrianth-whorl  developed  into  calyx,  inner  one  into  corolla ;  ovary  trilocular 
and  many-seeded,  superior  or  inferior;  embryo  by  the  side  of  tlie  endosperm; 
leaves  long,  often  very  narrow. 

Family:     i.  Bromeliaceac. 

Order  9.  Soitamineee.  Floral  whorls  trimerous  and  %ygomorphic  ;  both 
perianth-whorls  or  only  the  inner  one  (3,  3)  petaloid;  of  the  stamens  the  pos- 
terior one  of  the  inner  whorl  is  abortive  in  (i),  this  alone  being  fertile  in  (2,  3) 
(in  3  with  only  half  an  anther),  while  the  rest  »«*  chanMd  into  petaloid  staminodes 
(see  Figs.  397-399,  p.  548);  fruit  inferio*^  '5  endosperm 
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absent,  but  replaced  hy  .1  copious  perispcrni.     Usually  handsome,  often  vct7  h 
(1)  leat'y  shrubby  plants  springing  fn>rn  a  persistent  rhiiome,  with  Urge   Icai 
gencniUy  divided  into  a  broid  laminai  leaf-stalk,  and  sheath. 

Families:   t.  TVIusacear. 

3.  Zingiberaccz. 
3.  Cannacear. 

Order  10.  G-ynondm.  The  entire  flower  zygomorphic  in  origin  and  d^ 
velopment;  by  the  torsion  of  the  long  inferior  ovary  (i)the  anterior  side  of  the 
mature  flower  usually  becomes  posterior;  both  of  the  trimerous  perianth-whorls 
petaloid,  the  posterior  leaf  of  the  inner  one  (the  labellum)  generally  provided 
M'ith  a  spur;  of  the  six  typical  stamens  of  the  two  whorls  only  the  anterior  ones 
are  eventually  developed,  and  in  (i)  (willi  the  exception  of  Cypripcdium)  the 
anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl  is  alone  fertile  and  has  large  anthers,  the  two 
anterior  ones  of  the  inner  whorl  forming  small  staminodes;  but  in  Cypripedium  it 
is  these  latter  that  are  fertile,  the  anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl  forming  a  large 
staminode;  in  1  3)  the  same  occurs,  or  the  three  anterior  ones  arc  fertile;  filaments 
of  the  fertile  and  sterile  stamens  coherent  with  the  three  styles  into  a  gynostemium; 
pollen  in  single  grains,  totrahedra,  masses,  or  polhnia;  ovary  inferior  and  unilocular 
with  parietal  pbcentation  (i)  or  tnlocuJar  with  axiie  placcntation  (2J;  o^-ules 
anatropous;  seeds  very  numerous,  very  small,  without  endosperm  and  with  the 
embryo  undifTerentiated.  Small  herbs  or  larger  shrubby  plants ;  tlie  tropical 
Orchideae  often  epiphytal  and  furnished  with  peculiar  aerial  roots;  our  native 
species  perennial  with  underground  rhizomes  or  tubers;  some  Orchidear  are  sapro- 
phytes destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  a  few  have  even  no  roots  (Epipogium,  Coral- 
lorhiza). 

Families:  i.  Orchidex. 

3.  Apostasiaceai. 

The  Burmaniuaoe«e  with  cymose  inflorescence,  three  or  six  fertile  epipetalous 
stamens,  free  tripartite  style,  and  uni-  or  tri-locular  inferior  ovary,  are  allied  to  the 
Gynandra:  by  their  smnll  seeds  without  endospenn  and  their  undifferentiated  embryo ; 
and  in  this  order,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  small  plants,  there  arc  some 
saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 
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DICOTYLEDONS. 


The  ripe  Sf€d  o(  Dicotyledons  contains  cither  a  large  endosperm  and  a  small 
embrj'O  (as  in  Euphorbiaceae,  Cofica,  Myrisiica,  Umbellifcrae,  Ampelidea;,  Polygon- 
aceae,  Caesalpincx,  &c.};  or  the  embryo  is  comparative!}'  large,  and  ibe  endosperm 
occupies  but  a  small  space  (c  g.  Plumbaginea?,  LabialEB,  Asclepiadcae.  &c.) ;  or, 
Ihirdly,  the  endosperm  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  embryo  fills  up  ihc  whole  of  the 
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space  enclosed  by  ihc  testa,  and  thus,  wlien  ripe,  often  attains  a  very  considerable 
size  (r.^.  Aesculus,  Juglans,  Cucurbita,  Tropxolum,  Cupuliferae,  Leguminosge,  Slc); 
though  in  small  seeds  it  still  remains  of  moderate  dimensions  (as  in  Cruciferx,  Com- 
positx,  Rosiflora?,  Sec).  The .  absence  of  endosperm  generally  results  from  its 
absorption  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  embryo  before  the  ripening  of  the  seed; 
only  m  a  very  few  cases  is  it  rudimentary  from  the  first  (Tropaeolum,  Trapa).  In 
Nymphseaceae  and  Piperaccse  the  cmbr>o  and  the  endos|)erm  which  surrounds 
it  both  remain  small,  the  rest  of  ihe  space  within  the  testa  being  occupied  by 
pcrisperm. 

The  Embryo  generally  attains  but  very  small  dimensions  in  the  small*seeded 
parasites  and  saprophytes  dcstilule  of  chlorophyll,  and  remains  without  differentiation 
until  tlie  time  of  ripening  of  the  seed  ;  in  Monotrcpa  it  never  consists  of  more  than 
two  cells,  and  even  in  Pyrola  seatsida^  which  possesses  chlorophyll,  only  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  (Hofmeister).  The  ripe  seeds  of  Orobanche.  Balanophora,  Rafflesiacece, 
&c.,  contain  a  very  small  undifferentiated  embryo  in  the  form  of  a  roundish  mass  of 
tissue ;  the  embryo  of  Cuscuta  is  of  moderate  size  and  length,  but  the  formation  of 
leaves  and  roots  on  the  filiform  stem*  b  suppressed.     The  mistletoe  (Loranihacea;), 


Fir;.  4oy..~r4m«Mtf w/*wt  ffngramt :  A  bnrimnial  usitlon  of  tlie  nearly  ri|fC  Trait :  M  toDtitiKlikftl  uKllon  of  the 
UiHt./' tile  thin  pcriciirt'<  '  rcmatm  of  ibc  cntluspvnn,  c  tiatylCvlDtu;  C  tlt«  cnbrytt  rcmoted  from  tlic  »c«l,  •lii-otnif 
the  cotytedoiu  rolled  rouiul  noe  an^Jtlier,  die  radicular  irtMl  txliM* . 

on  the  other  hand,  parasitic  but  containing  chlorophyll,  produces  an  embryo  which 
is  not  only  large  but  well-developed. 

If  the  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed  is  differentiated,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it 
consists  of  an  axis  and  two  primary  opposite  leaves  (cotyledons)  between  which  the 
axis  terminates  as  a  naked  vegetative  cone  (Cucurbita),  or  l>ears  a  bud  which  sometimes 
consists  of  several  leaves  {V'icia  Faha,  Fig.  405,  Phaseolus,  Quercus,  &c.).  Instead 
of  the  two  opposite  cotyledons,  a  whorl  of  three  is  not  unfrequcntly  formed  in  those 
plants  which  normally  possess  only  two-  (Phaseolus,  Amygdalus,  Quercus,  &c.). 
The  opposite  cotyledons  are  usually  alike  in  form  and  vigour;  in  Trapa  however 
one  remains  much  smaller  than  the  other ;  and  cases  even  occur  in  which  only  one 
lias  been  fonned,  as  in  Ranuncuhn  Fuan'a*,  where  it  remains  below  in  the  form  of 
a  sheathj  and  in  Bulbocapnos,  a  section  of  Cor)'dalis.  The  two  cotyledons  generally 
form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ripe  embryo,  so  that  the  axis  has  the  appearance 


'  According  to  Ulolh  (Flora  i860,  p.  i65)  th«  root-cap  is  also  absent.  On  parasites  see 
especially  Sol mvLaii bach  in  Jahrb.  fur  wis^ensch.  Bot.  vol.  VI,  p.  599  */  j/y. 

'  Numerous  adtlilion.il  insiances  arc  given  in  the  Bot.  Zcilg-  1869,  p  875.  [Masters,  Vegetable 
Teratolog)',  Ray  Soc  1869,  p.  .^70,] 

•  Irmisch,  Beitr"ge  zur  verglcichciwlcn  Morphologic  der  Pflanren,  >laUc  1854,  p.  I  J. 
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only  of  a  small  fusiform  appendage  between  them ;  and  tliis  structure  is  especiaTly 
striking  when  the  embryo  attains  a  very  considerable  absolute  size  in  those  seecb 
which  possess  no  endosperm,  and  the  cotyledons  swell  up  into  two  thick  fleshy 
bodies  (as  in  Aesculus,  Castanea,  Quercus,  Kig.  407^  Amygdalus.  Vict'a  Faba,  Phase- 
olus,  the  Brazil-nut,  &c.) ;  but  more  often  the  cotyledons  remain  thin  like  shortly 
stalked  foliage -leaves  of  simple  form  (as  in  Cruciferae,  Eupliorbiacese,  and  Tilia,  the 
last  with  a  three-  to  five-Iobed  lamina).  Most  often  ihey  lie  with  their  inner  faces  flat 
against  one  another  (Figs,  404,  405);  but  are  not  unfrequenily  folded  or  wrinkled 
and  curved  backwards  and  forwards  (as  in  Theobroma  with  thick,  Acer  and  Con\*ol- 


FlTi  t^-~K*miM.t  rwwMiMntf  :  /  Irmf^idjittntil  Mcllna  of  th« 
tipc  uctlt  //  (((^niiinjllnc  seed  aritti  (h«  oxjilnltjns  MiU  lu  ilie 
cntl<K|>crm  1*l»*«'n  nunf  FTi.iiri.iiv  in  .4  4U>I  ^1,  t  iMTx,  e  cftd"- 
t|M?nii,  t  coiylnliiA.    '  i.-nnry  portkin  &f  ibc  itctn. 

Mr  |iri(nitr|i  nwrt,  w'  ^i  (li«  r^mocl^,  an  i|t(i*t»t'iyr 


Th:  405.  — 'Vr/rt  /-kA-  ^'  *•«!  HfRh  ntit  of  the 
liKloci^  remove*,  t  ih<  rcnutnins  ctJiylolott.  m  reticle, 
Mn  plumule-,  ■>  Ir«l4;  VT  |^tniii)<«tlni'  tL-r-l.  i  ir-i.t.  .'  4  jKjf* 
Man  oi  the  \n\A  l»rfi  4w«v,  h  \->.  uf 

llie   iiilylcii't.i,  4  cur»«tl  p-tli  i.e 

CulylrddfM,  hi  llir  very  ttinri   It};'  <>  ••! 

Ihff  »il>.  4  lilt-  i>riiiiafjr  n^of.  kj  tu  Jtw.^  it  btnJ  ui  UiC 
■Rll  u(  one  of  lb«  cofjrlrJou. 


vulaccas,  &c.,  with  thin  cotyledons) ;  less  often  ihey  are  rolled  spirally  round  one 
another. 

The  axis  of  the  embryo  beneath  the  cotyledons  is  generally  elong.Ued  and 
fusiform,  and  when  of  this  shape  is  described  in  works  on  descriptive  bouny  as  the 
Ra^ick.  This  fusiform  body  consists  however  in  its  upper  and  usually  larger  part  of 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  only  the  lower  posterior  terminal 
piece,  which  is  often  very  short,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root  (Fig.  406).  Ttic 
rudiments  of  the  secondary  roots  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  in  the  tissue  of  the 
primary  root  (in  Cucurbiia,  and  according  to  Reinke  in  Impatiens), 

Gcrminalion  generally  lakes  place — after  the  testa,  or  in  dry  indehiscent  fruits 
the  pericarp,  has  burst  from  the  swelling  of  the  endosperm  or  of  the  cotyledons  them- 
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selves — by  the  elongation  of  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  push  the  radicle  out  of  the  seed,  the  root  then  beginning  to  grow 
rapidly  and  generally  attaining  a  considerable  length  and  forming  secondary  roots 
in  acropctal  succession,  while  the  coiyledons  and  plumule  still  remain  in  the  seed 
(Figs.  404,  405.  406),  Thick  fleshy  cotyledons  usually  remain  in  the  seed  during 
germination,  finally  perishing  after  their  food-material  has  been  consumed  (as  in 


rUY  ML—LD«i|;1tiitlfiial  KCiloa  of  th«  ub  of  ihr 
cmltryn  tn  ihc  ripe  »effJ  of  Pkattclut  mH/ff/ttntj. 
parjiUri  to  fb«  cotyledon*  ( x  about  vU  f  *[>cx  or  tlw 
Itoni  IKS  nt  \\\K  TT>r)t,  iT  cushion  «  llirliUfrnhMiuf  tlw 
C'ltylot*  Ak  i  (he  ftnl  (atcrvtido.  >^  the  patiolcs  of  Ihc 
Ant   fi*liiit{c  IcAvct,    f,  T,  /  the   procatntium   uf  the 


Fir..  ^jrj.—QMfrrut  Ktr^iirr  /  ^nl|^tu()lnKl  walofi  of  the  embrj'o  (nU{{- 
,iilftc>l)  after  itiwrtAl  of  the  antcri'ir  half  n(  Itoth  c.iiv1e<lan«  t. « ;  ibc 
hjr|K»<r<'>v:-i..-  ...  ....,.,nfi  (,f  ih«  3«i«  \r  (he  prtmarrr  •  ■        —  <  t"  iisite 

f-  *»r  '  11  the  luwer  pnrtmi)  of  the  tI  ,  ^   ,t 

[>et>i<l>  i<;   // «cv>l  fit  the  linie  when  >  '  lu- 

menCUl..  M,^  :.rr..   .1,  ,..,1,...^     ^,1,  u.t,..,  ■  ,  ,.,1^ 

llie  hjii  til; 

///  fufU  ;lic 

taiU  (A  J!il  i--i-   li,        ,  ■:      -     -  ..:  '.L ,1— Ion* 

M,  w prtowjr  nitft.  w'Mxonduy  rotn* 


PhasM^us  mufiiftorus,  I'iaa  Faba,  Fig.  405.  Quercus,  Fig.  407).  In  this  case  ihe 
petioles  of  the  cotyledons  lengthen  so  much  that  the  plumule  which  is  concealed 
between  them  is  pushed  out  (Fig.  407),  and  now  grows  upright  so  that  the  seed 
and  cotyledons  together  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  lateral  appendage  of  the 
axis  of  the  embryo.  But  usually  the  cotyledons  are  destined  for  further  develop- 
ment, especially  when  they  are  thin,  and  form  the  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  plant. 
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In  order  to  liberate  them  and  the  plumule  which  lies  between  them  from  the  seed, 
the  hypocotj'ledonary  jx)rtion  of  the  axis  increases  considerably  in  length,  making 
first  of  all  a  curve  which  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  (Fig.  404),  because  the  coty- 
ledons still  remain  in  the  seed  while  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  is  attached  by  the 

root  to  the  ground.  Ultimately,  by  a  Gnal 
lengthening  of  the  hypocoiyledonary  portion, 
the  upper  part  of  the  axis  together  with  the 
cotyledons  is  drawn  out  of  the  seed  in  a 
pendent  position.  The  axis  now  straightens 
as  it  continues  to  grow,  and  the  cotyledons 
expand  in  the  air,  the  plumule  developing 
more  completely  and  pushing  up  between 
them,  'i'he  cotyledons  which  thus  become 
exposed  to  the  light  usually  increase  rapidly 
in  size,  and  constitute  the  first  green  leaves 
of  the  plant,  which  arc  of  simple  forro  (c.^. 
CrucifertE,  Acer,  Cucurbiia,  Convolvulacere, 
Euphorbiacese,  &c).  If  the  seed  contains  an 
endosperm,  the  cotyledons  do  not  emerge  till 
after  it  has  been  absorbed  (Fig.  404).  IMany 
transitional  forms  occur  between  the  different 
modes  of  germination  now  described ;  peculiar 
phenomena  sometimes  appearing  which  are 
caused  by  special  vital  conditions.  In  Trapa, 
for  example,  the  primary  root  is  from  the  first 
rudimentary,  and  remains  altogether  unde- 
veloped ;  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  lengthens 
considerably,  curves  upwards,  and  protrudes  a 
great  number  of  lateral  roots  in  rows  which  fix 
the  plant  into  the  ground'. 

The  further  development  of  the  young  plant 
may  take  place  by  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
primary  axis  of  the  embryo.  While  the  axis  is 
growing,  generally  in  an  upright  direction,  the 
shoot  -which  dcvelopes  from  the  plumule  be- 
comes the  primary  stem  of  the  plant,  Icngllien- 
ing  at  the  summit,  and  usually  producing 
weaker  lateral  shoots  (r.  ^.  Helianthus,  Vicia, 
Populus,  Impatiens,  &c.).  When  llie  main 
stem  is  perennial,  it  sooner  or  later  ceases  to  devclope  further  at  the  apex,  or 
the  lateral  sliools  nearest  to  the  apex  become  equally  strong.  An  arborescent 
head  is  thus  formed,  the  main  stem  or  trunk  becoming  denuded  by  the  d^ing 
off  of  the  lower  branches,  or  tJie  main  stem  continues  to  grow  erect  as  a  sym- 
podium  (as  iu  Ricinus,  the  lime,  &c.) ;   or  lateral  shoots  arc  formed  at  an  early 


PtC.  Ml.— Alnaond-Aecd  ifmniMtlRg,  one  ar  the 
CMykdeo*  <•  e"  bctet  *l'^i  i  ihc  leiicn  *%  In  FI|(.  *^, 
i ih«  im  Inttntodx  atnmilf  dnclo|>e>L 
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period  al  the  base  of  ihe  primary  slem  which  grow  as  strongly,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
a  shrubby  plant.  Wlicn  the  axis  of  the  embryo  grows  vigoiously,  the  primary 
root  generally  also  grows  vigorously  in  a  downward  direction*;  and  a  Tap-root  is 
thus  formed,  from  which,  as  long  as  it  increases  in  length,  die  lateral  roots  spring  in 
great  numbers  in  acropetal  succession.  When  the  growth  in  length  of  die  tap- root 
ceases,  adventitious  roots  become  intercalated  among  the  lateral  roots  already 
formed,  and  Uke  them,  j^row  vigorously,  and  may  themselves  produce  lateral  roots 
of  higher  orders.  A  strong  root-system  is  thus  produced  with  the  primary  root  of 
the  embrjo  for  its  centre,  which  endures  as  long  as  the  stem  itself.  By  the  subse- 
quent increase  in  lliickness  the  primary  stem  (as  well  as  its  brandies)  assumes  the 
form  of  a  slender  upright  cone,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  base  of  the  inverted 
cone  formed  by  the  primary  root  which  has  also  increased  in  thickness.  Wlule 
these  processes,  which  are  here  described  in  their  main  omlines,  lake  place  almost 
invariably  among  Conifers,  a  number  of  deviations  occur,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  Dicotyledons  similar  to  those  which  have  been  spoken  of  under  the  head 
of  Monocotyledons.  The  primary  axis  may  die  soon  after  germuialioD  or  al  the 
end  of  the  fir$t  period  of  vegetation,  the  primary  root  often  perishing  as  well,  while 
ihc  axillary  shoots  of  the  cotyledons  or  of  subsequent  leaves  continue  the  life  of  die 
individual.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  dalilia,  a  strong  adventitious  root  is  given  out 
laterally  from  the  hyixKoiyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  at  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  vegetation  of  the  young  plant,  and  swells  into  a  tuber ;  the  primary  root-system 
and  the  portion  of  the  axis  above  the  cotyledons  disajipear,  and  there  remain  only 
for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  plant  tiie  new  tuberous  root,  the  hypocoty- 
Icdonary  portion  of  the  axis,  and  the  axillary  buds  of  the  cotyledons.  The  process 
is  still  more  striking  in  Jianuncultis  Ficaria^  where,  after  the  development  of  the 
primary  root,  a  tuberous  lateral  root  is  produced  below  the  primary  axis  of  the 
ibryo,  sheaUied  by  a  coleorhixa,  and  maintains  its  existence  together  with  the 
kis,  while  the  primary  root  and  the  first  leaves  perish.  Among  the  numerous 
cases  belonging  to  this  category  may  be  mentioned  also  Physalis  AJkehngi^  Mentha 
arvcnsisy  Bryonia  alba^  Polygonum  timphibium^  and  Lysimachia  vulgaris*.  The  pro- 
duction of  bulbs  also  occurs  among  Dicotyledons  (as  in  species  of  Oxalis),  though 
not  so  commonly  as  among  Monocotyledons;  of  more  common  occurrence  are 
tubers  or  swellings  of  underground  branches,  stolons,  or  rhizomes  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  greater  numlx*r  of  Dicotyledons  have  jxTcnnial  underground  roots 
or  stems  which  send  up  periodic^ly  leafy  and  (lowering  shoots  that  die  at  the  end 
of  each  periixl  of  vegetation.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  primary  root-system 
of  the  seedling  perishes,  new  roots  are  repeatedly  developed  from  the  stem;  and 
the  power  possessed  by  most  Dicotyledons  of  producing  adventitious  roots  from  the 


'  One  of  the  most  rcmarkahle  cxccpliuii&  is  alTordcd  by  Ihc  genus  Cuscuta,  which  has  no 
primary  rout,  the  pusliriur  end  uf  ihc  axis  penetrating  into  the  ground  un  germinnlion.  but  soon 
dying  off  when  ihc  upper  fiUrorni  |>onion  of  ihc  sleni  has  embraced  the  plant  on  wliich  it  becomes 
paia>ilic,  .-lud  ha»  (j»d  ilself  oa  Ui  U  by  its  »hort  suckers;  the  plant  afterwards  grown  vi|forously 
aiuJ  brnnvhcs. 

'  The  above  Is  taken  from  Irmisch's  detailed  descriptions  in  his  BcitrK[;e  zur  verf^teichendcn 
Morpholf^c  (Icr  Pflanztn,  Uatic,  iR*  \,  ifi»6  :  TW.  7c:I;:   ifWti  :  nnd  elsewhere. 
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Stem,  espocinlly  when  k^pl  moisl  and  dark,  cnabit-s  tin 
any  extent  from  brvmtiies  ami  portions  of  branches.  Some  species  climb,  Uke  the 
ivj',  by  roots  put  out  regularly  from  the  weak  stem  which  requires  a  support;  others 
send  out  runners  to  a  distance,  on  which  the  bud  forms  a  new  plant,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry, the  stem  whidi  is  thus  formed  putting  out  roots.  The  order  of  succession  of 
new  roots  from  the  stem  is  in  general  acropetil,  but  tljcy  do  not  usually  make  their 
appcar:ince  except  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  growing  bud ;  many  Cac- 
tacea;  however  nut  unfrequenily  produce  them  close  below  it. 

The  normal  Afode  of  BranchiHg  at  the  end  of  growing  shoots  is  monopodial ; 
the  branches  are  produced  laterally  beneath  the  apex  of  the  pumhtm  vt^ttatiunis. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  instance  is  known  of  dichotomous  branching,  and 
in  that  the  bifurcations  are  developed  sympodially ;  according  to  Knufmann,  the 
formation  of  the  circinale  inflorescence  of  Borraginex  dei>ends,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  on  this  mode  of  development.  The  normal  monopodia!  branching  is 
axillary;  the  lateral  shoots  are  produced  in  the  angle  which  the  median  line  of 
the  leaf  forms  with  the  internode.  On  a  vegetative  shoot  at  least  one  lateral 
shoot  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  although  only  a  few  of  the  axillor)-  buds 
unfold.  Sometimes  other  axillary  buds  are  produced  in  rows  above  the  original 
one;  as,  for  instance,  atxivc  die  axils  of  the  foliage-leaves  in  Arishlochia  Stpho, 
Gleditschia,  Lonicera,  &c.',  above  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  in  Jugians  rf^tn^ 
and  tliai  of  the  larger  cotyledon  in  Trapa.  In  woody  plants  the  axillary  buds 
destined  to  live  through  the  winter  are  not  luifrequeudy  so  completely  surrounded 
by  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  that  they  arc  not  visible  until  the  leaf  has  falk^n  off, 
as  in  Hhns  iyphinum^  VirgiUa  luUa,  Platanus,  &c.,  and  are  then  called  IntropiUoiar 
Buds.  Besides  the  ordinary  axillary  branching,  some  cases  arc  known  among 
Dicotyledons  of  lateral  and  monopodial  but  extra-axillary  branching.  To  this 
description  belong  the  tendrils  of  Vitis  and  Ampelopsis  which  aa-  produced  (accord- 
ing to  Niigeli  and  Schwendcner)  beneath  ihe  punctuin  vegdiiiionis  of  the  mother- 
shoot,  opposite  to  the  youngest  leaf  and  somewhat  later  than  it  In  AtcUpias 
iyriiua  and  some  other  plants  a  lateral  vegetative  branch  stands  beneath  the 
terminal  inflorescence  between  the  insertions  of  die  foli.ige-leaves,  which  themselves 
also  produce  shoots  in  their  axils.  According  to  Pringsheim  *  lateral  shoots  arise 
on  the  concave  side  of  the  long  spirally-curved  vegetative  cone  of  Ulricularia 
vulgaris  which  he  considers  to  be  extra-axillary  branches,  while  'normal'  shouts 
are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  stand  in  two  rows  on  the  convex  side 
of  the  shoot  or  by  their  side.  It  appears  to  me  however  certain  that  these  extra- 
axillary  structures  on  the  concave  side  of  the  mother-shoot  arc  leaves  of  peculiar 
form',  since  inflorescences  are  produced  in  their  axils. 

The  suppression  of  the  bracts  of  the  inflorescence,  which  is  not  uncommon, 


>  Sc-c  Guilliml,  bull.  Soc  Dot.  tic  France.  voL  IV.  1857,  p.  139  (quoted  by  DDcHartrc.  Elteienls 
lie  IloUmique,  p.  40H). 

*  Zur  Morpholo^c  dcr  Utricularicn   Monat&bcr.  dcr  konigU  Akad.  dcr  Wissensch.  Feb.  1869, 

*  Tbu  of  course  (Ictx'iitls  on  w1ial  u  con:;iileicd  leaf  mid  uhat  shout;  this  ih  nut  however  a 
mfttler  of  sintplc  obici^-atiiui,  l>ut  lolhcr  uf  couvcudoniLl  conceptions  convenient  for  a  S{KCtfll 
jmtjxiic. 
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m  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  cases  just  mentioned  of  extra-axillary 
branching,  where  lari^e  leaves  in  ihc  axils  of  which  huds  are  also  formed  exist 
near  the  extra-axillary  lateral  branches.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  as  for  instance  in 
Cruciferse  and  the  capitulum  of  many  Compositie,  the  formation  of  leaves  on  the 
axis  of  llie  inflorescence  is  itself  entirely  suppressed;  there  are  no  leaves  in  the  axils 
of  which  ilie  branches  could  stand.  The  branches  are  however  produced  as  if  the 
leaves  were  actually  there ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  we  have  here 
a  case  of  al>ortion  of  the  bracts  in  (he  same  sense  as  the  abortion  of  the  jtosterior 
sinmen  of  Libiatse  (p.  480),  Musacea*  (Fig.  397,  p.  548),  &c.  Since  it  is  common 
for  the  hypsof)hyllary  leaves  on  the  inflorescence  to  remain  very  small  and  to 
disappear  early,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  according  to  the  theory  of  descent,  that 
functionless  organs  of  this  kind  should  at  length  entirely  disappear,  their  deve- 
lopment being  in  such  cases  altogether  suppressed,  while  the  lateral  branches  which 
belong  to  them  (according  to  the  theory  of  descent  typically  axillary)  should  be 
strongly  devclopecL 

Adventitious  buds  are  rare  in  Dicotyledons,  as  they  are  in  Phanerogams 
generally.  Those  which  are  commonly  formed  with  an  exogenous  origin  in  the 
indentations  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  BryophyUum  calya'num  are  well  known, 
and  serve  to  propagate  the  plant.  They  sometimes  occur  (according  to  Peier- 
hausen^)  in  Begmt'a  corincra  in  the  form  of  small  bulbs  on  the  peltate  surface  of 
the  leaf  where  the  principal  veins  radiate'.  On  the  adventitious  buds  on  the  leaves 
of  Ulricularia,  Pringshcim's  treatise  already  quoted  may  be  consulted.  Adventitious 
buds  more  often  spring  from  roots,  t.  g.  in  Aiuntimt  japonica^  Linaria  vtttgarist 
Cirsium  arvtnse,  and  Popuius  iremula,  according  to  Irmisch''.  The  shoots  which 
spring  from  The  bark  of  the  older  stems  of  trees  must  not  at  once  be  set  down  as 
the  development  of  adventitious  buds ;  since  the  numerous  dormant  buds  of  woody 
plants  may  long  remain  buned  and  yet  retain  their  vitality. 

The  Leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  a  greater  variety  both  in  their  position  and 
their  form  than  those  of  al)  other  classes  of  plants  put  together.  The  ordinary 
phyllotaxis  of  seedlings  begins  with  a  whorl  of  two  cotyledons,  and  continues 
either  in  decussate  pairs  or  passes  into  a  distichous  arrangement  or  into  whorla 
consisting  of  larger  numbers  or  spiral  arrangements  with  tlic  most  various  angles 
of  divergence.  More  simple  arrangements,  especially  that  of  decussate  pairs,  are 
generally  constant  in  whole  families,  the  more  complicated  arrangements  usually  less 
constant.  Axillary  branches  usually  begin  with  a  pair  of  leaves  which  are  cither 
opposite  or  alternate,  and  stand  right  and  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  mother-leaf. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  even  a  general  account  of  the 
forms  of  leaves,  even  apart  from  catjiphyllarj'  leaves  (scales  on  underground 
stems  and  those  which  envelope  persistent  buds),  hypsophyllary  leaves  or  bracts, 

^^^  *  IWtr'.gc  im  Enlwiclcdong  dcr  Brutknospen  (Hnmeln  1869),  where  various  fxanmlcs  arv  also 

K  given  of  aRillfif)' buds  ol  Dicolylcluns  which  form  Jcciduous  gcnuna; ;  m,  \n  l^<itygottum  vivi^iritm, 

^^^^K  Snxijrnga  granvlain,  Dentnria  bviittfrm^  Ranunculus  Ftcaria,  Sec, 

^^^P  '  [Tlic  common  mctho<l  of  propngatin^;  lIcgoma<^  i&  by  cutting  or  tcnring  the  leaf,  which,  if  their 

^^^^  phicocl  on  moiit  soil,  |ir<Klu<.'cs  hwU  on  the  edges. — Ed.] 

i^^  '  [Irmiftch.  Hot.  Oai.  HI,  pp.  1  jfi  and  |/»o.]  i 
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and  floral  leaves;  onl)-  a  few  of  those  forms  of  foliage-lcavcs  can  be  mcniioncd 
here  which  are  peculiar  to  or  chaructcrislic  of  DicaUlcdons.  The  foliage-leaves 
are  usually  divided  into  a  slender  leaf-sialk  {p^iioU)  and  a  flat  blade  {^lamitta);  ihe 
lamina  is  very  commonly  branched,  ;. <■.  lobed,  pinnate,  compound,  or  incised;  and 
even  where  it  forms  a  single  plale  (simple  leaf)  the  tendency  lo  branching  is  gene- 
rally indicated  by  indentations,  leclh,  or  incisions  in  the  margin.  The  branching 
of  the  lamina  has  usually  a  distincdy  monopodial  origin,  but  its  development  may 
continue  in  a  c^mose  manner,  a  hclicoid  succession  of  lateral  lobes  being  formed 
on  each  side  right  and  left  of  llie  centre  of  the  leaf  (as  in  Rubus.  Helleborus, 
&c.,  sec  Fig.  133,  p.  162).  The  sheathing  amplexicaul  base  is  not  common  in 
Dicotyledons  "(but  occurs  in  Umhellifcra;);  and  the  occurrence  of  StipuUs  in  its 
place  is  more  common.  The  cohesion  of  opposite  leaves  iato  a  single  plate 
pierced  by  the  stem  is  not  uncommon  ('  [>erfoUate  *  leaves,  as  in  Lamitun  ampiex- 
icaulvt  Dipsacus  Fullonum,  Loniccra  Ctiprifolium^  species  of  Silphium,  Eucalyptus, 
&c.);  as  well  as  the  downward  prolongation  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  ('decurrent 
leaves'),  which  distinguishes  the  'winged'  stem  of  Vcrbascum,  Onopordon,  &c. 
The  not  uncommon  *  peliatc  *  leaf  also  scarcely  occurs  in  so  marked  a  manner 
in  any  other  class  (Tropa.^o!um,  Viciona  regia,  &c.).  The  power  of  Dicotyledons  to 
develop  from  their  foliage-leaves  organs  of  the  most  diverse  functions  adapted 
10  the  most  various  condiiions  of  life  is  seen  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the 
common  occurrence  of  leaf-tendrils  and  leaf-thorns,  and  still  more  in  the  formation 
of  the  ascidia  or  '  pitchers '  of  Nepenthes,  Cephalotus,  Sarracenia,  &c. 

The  V^nafu'tt  of  the  foliagc-lc-aves  (with  the  exception  of  the  diick  leaves  of 
succulent  plants)  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  veins  which  project  on  the 
under  side,  and  by  their  cur>'ilincar  anastomoses  by  means  of  filiro-vascular 
bundles  running  through  the  mesophyll  itself.  The  mid-rib,  which  usually  diN-ides 
the  leaf  into  two  symmetrical  but  sometimes  into  very  unsymmetitcal  halves,  gi%i 
off  lateral  veins  right  and  left ;  one,  two,  or  three  strong  ncr\'es,  similar  to  the' 
mid-rib,  often  springing  in  addition  from  the  base  of  tlie  lamina  right  and  left 
of  the  median  line.  The  whole  system  of  the  projecting  veins  of  a  foliage-leaf 
behaves  like  a  monopodial  branch-system  developed  in  one  plane,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  by  the  green  mesophyll  in  wlu'ch  lie  llie  anastomoses  combined 
Into  a  small-meshed  network.  Within  the  meshes  still  fiiicr  bundles  are  usually 
formed  which  disap|>ear  in  the  mesophyll.  In  membranous  caiaphyllary  and 
hypsophyllary  leaves  and  the  perianth-leaves  of  the  flowers  the  projecting  x-cins 
do  not  usually  occur;  the  venation  is  more  sample  aiul  more  like  that  of  Mono- 
cotyledons*. 

The  FJawtr*.     In  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the  parts  of  the  flower  arc 


'  [The  structure  of  the  lenf  cotnptaird  with  that  of  the  stem  has  liecn  worked  out  In-  Casimir  l>« 
Candotlc.  Archivi's  dcs  Scier^ces.  186S:  the  'Student*  for  the  same  year  contains  on  abridgtsd 
traoUation  of  his  |mi)er. — En.] 

"  The  floral  diaf^^niins  given  here  are  drawn  partly  from  my  own  in\-cst]{>ations.  Inil  clucfly  from 
the  nscarchcs  of  Payer  into  the  history  of  ilevclupmeiit,  assisted  by  DjU's  Flora  of  Uidcn  The 
figures  placed  bcncalh  the  diagiams  arc  intended  la  indicate  the  numl>cr  and  cohct^iun  of  the  carpels 
lu  well  as  ihc  placenlation  in  those  plants  the  diagram  of  which  is  otherwise  the  &amc. 
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arranged  in  whorls,  or  the  flowers  are  cyclic ;  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  families  (Ranunculaceae,  MagTioJiaceae,  Calycanihaccae,  Nymphseacex,  and  Nclum- 
biaceep)  are  all  or  some  of  them  arranged  spirally  iocyclif  or  hcmicyclk^\. 

In  Cyclic  FlcfU'crs  the  whorls  are  usually  pentamerous,  less  often  letramerous, 
both  numbers  occurring  in  nearly-related  plants.  Dimerous  or  trimerous,  or  combi- 
nations of  dimerous  and  letramerous  whorls  are  much  less  common  ihan  penta- 
merous, and  arc  usually  characteristic  of  smaller  groups  in  the  natural  system. 

When  the  floral  whorls  are  tctramerous  or  pentamerous,  they  are  generally  four 
in  number,  and  are  developed  as  Calyx,  Corolla,  Andrcecium  and  Gynaeceum.  In 
dimerous  or  trimerous  flowers  the  number  of  ilic  whorls  is  much  more  variable,  and 
llien  it  is  not  uncommon  for  each  organ  to  be  made  up  of  two  or  three  whorls ; 
while  in  the  previous  case  the  multi()lic«tion  of  the  whorls  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  andrcecium. 

The  corolla  is  frequently  absent,  and  the  flowers  are  then  said  to  be  apelalous. 
When  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  both  present  the  number  of  their  parts  (sepals  and 
petals)  is  almost  always  the  same  (Papaver  is  an  exception) ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  number  of  the  whorls.  In  CrucifcrK,  for  example,  the  calyx  consists  of  two 
decussate  whorls  of  two  sepals  each,  the  corolla  of  one  whorl  of  four  petals.  When 
the  perianth  and  andracium  are  both  present  (whether  the  former  consist  of  calyx 
only  or  of  both  calyx  and  corolla),  the  number  of  their  parts  is  usually  the  same,  or 
the  flower  is  isostemonotiSy  but  the  stamens  are  often  more,  rarely  fewer  in  number 
than  tlie  parts  of  the  perianth,  and  the  flower  is  then  anisoslcmotwus.  When  the 
flower  is  letramerous  or  pentamerous  the  number  of  carpels  is  usually  less ;  when  the 
flower  is  dimerous  or  trimerous,  or  when  the  parts  arc  arranged  spirally,  the  number 
of  carpels  is  not  imfrequcntly  larger. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  the  relations  of  number  and  position 
in  the  parts  of  the  flowers  of  Dicotyledons  are  very  various,  and  cannot  he  referred, 
as  is  the  case  with  Monocotyledons  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  a  single  type.  Kven 
the  establishment  of  different  types  for  the  larger  groups  is  attended  with  great 
uncertaint)'.  since  the  knowledge  of  development  necessary  in  order  to  refer  par- 
ticular forms  of  flowers  to  general  formulae  is  often  wanting.  The  too  universal 
application  of  the  spiral  theory  to  phyllotaxis  even  in  the  case  of  cyclic  flowers 
has  often  increased  the  diflicuUy,  and  has  even  occasioned  doubts  wliich  would 
not  have  arisen  without  the  theory. 

For  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the  floral  formula  may  be  given 
5'„/'„«S'/„(^.,^...)C,i_„>  This  formula  holds  good  for  most  pentamerous  flowers 
and  for  those  which  are  truly  tetramcrous  (or  octamcrous  as  Michauxia) ;  so  that  n 
is  in  these  cases  5  or  4  (or  8  as  the  case  may  be).  In  the  andrcecium  an  indefmitc 
numlx?r  of  (alternating)  whorls  Sl^^^_,)  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  include 
the  large  num!)cr  of  flowers  in  which  the  andrcecium  consists  of  more  than  one 
whorl  (as  ^.^.  Fig.  4  jo)-  The  mode  expressing  the  gynaeceum  C„(_„)  is  intended 
to  show  that  very  commonly  the  number  of  cari>els  is  fewer  than  5  or  4  (or  8  as  the 
case  may  be) ;  m  may  be  of  any  value  from  o  to  n.    In  the  majority  of  gamopetalous 


Compare  pp.  523  and  531. 
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orders  and  elsewhere  there  arc  very  commonly  only  two  carpets;  ami  m  this  caw" 
they  stand  in  a  median  line  posterior  and  anterior;  but  on  the  hypothesis  tiiat  ibe 
typical  gynajccum  consists  of  five  alternating  carpels  ami  has  been  reduced  to  two  by 
abortion,  one  must  stand  in  the  median  position  in  front,  Li»e  otUei  obliquely  behind. 
A  similar  difliculiy  is  also  presented  when  the  g)na;ccum  coiisisiii  of  li^ec  or  of 


Flu.  ftio,— LiU{ft«in  «l  rat- 


ft  COitfwttbm. 


II..  4U.— IHaffmin  iiltit- 


pesUc 


flG.  4i(— DUC^n  ofKinio  KubMccx 


•)i.  4i(''.  — rUa^Toni  or  tliioixEUKA 


FIC  417.— Di-ttfrain  itf  OtctcoK. 


Ftc  wB.— IHaflraai  of 


Vtc  419. — DUcram  gf  Cmiunoaiuin  fLaur^cu*)- 


only  one  carpel.     It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  detail  the  reasons  which  ncverthe! 
determine  me  to  retain  the  formula  above  given  for  the  g)'na:ccum  of  flowers  of  ih^ 
description;  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  species  or  genera  with  the  typical  five 
carj^iels  occur  in  the  most  diverse  families  and  orders  where  a  smaller  number  is  the 
normal  one. 

The  diagrams  Figs.  409-419   represent  3  selection  of  cases  which  can  be 
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reduced  (if  no  further  reference  is  made  to  the  considerations  mentioned  above)  lo 
tlie  general  formula  which  here  assumes  the  simpler  expression  S„  P^  Sf^  Cf^i^^). 
A  comparistin  with  nearly-allied  forms  leaves  Utile  room  for  doubt  that  the  vacant 
spaces  indicated  by  dots  in  the  ihrec  outer  whorls  correspond  to  abortive  members 


FfC.  41D1.— IMatenis  of  A'|iil1e«t«  (R^luuicuUcca:}, 


in  the  sense  already  frequently  indicated,  even  when  the  absence  of  these  members 
is  so  complete  that  even  the  earliest  stages  of  development  of  the  flower  give  no 
indication  of  ihem.  The  same  is  the  case  also  when  the  number  of  carpels  is  less 
than  the  typical  one.     Other  cases  however  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  RJius  (Kig.  421), 


TWt.  ATt.-'OiM^nm  of  tthm  (Aiiar*r<1i:i<->..i ) 


l-iCk  41B.— t>ll|[nim  of  CMMnp4>ora  |Eii|ili< 


liucrij,  ii  (fiu.tlc. 


where  certain  members,  in  this  case  two  out  of  Uic  three  carpels,  disappear  in  the 
course  of  development.  Crotophora  linchria  (Fip.  432)  is  especially  instructive  in 
regard  to  the  relationships  here  suggested,  the  flowers  becoming  diclinous  from 
the  stamens  in  the  female  flowers  developing  as  sterile  staminodes,  which  may  be 


Fia«i»— Pfcifw  of  pwmortwii  Bricappa  «d  Epwrido*. 


PIG.434.— l^Ucraioof  yeicnliB(Hlpi>QcMtnaK|. 


considered  as  tlie  first  step  towards  abortion,  while  in  the  male  flowers  the  three 
carpels  are  replaced  by  as  many  fertile  stamens  (Payirj. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  Introduction  to  Angios|>erms  (p.  481)  to  the  inter- 
position of  a  whorl  of  stamens  between  Uie  mcmbeTS  of  a  previously  formed  staminal 


^^ 


A^iA 
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whorl ;  and  it  wns  mentioned  thai  the  inleriwsed  whorl  has  somciimes  nbi  me 
nurnh)cr  of  members.  These  phenomena  occur  in  various  large  groups  of  Dicmy- 
ledons*.  In  Fig.  433  tlic  five  stamens  of  the  decandrous  flower  of  the  group  of 
Bicomcs  which  are  interposed  as  a  whorl  of  full  nural>er  within  the  first  wborl 
are  indicated  by  the  lighter  colour.  The  same  is  the  ca^e  wiUi  the  larger  numlkT  of 
Gruinales,  among  which  however  the  Balsamineae  |>ossess  only  the  tj-pical  five 
stamens ;  the  Linc:e  and  the  genus  Erodium  have  five  additional  rudimentary 
stamens  interposed  between  ihem ;  while  in  Ptganum  Ilarntah  and  Monsonia  ihe 
number  of  stamens  in  the  interposed  and  outer  whorl  is  doubled.  The  onler 
vEscuIincse  is  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  since  in  some  of  its  families 
(Acerineae  and  Hip|X)castanex%  Fig.  424)  the  interposed  staminal  whorl  remains 
incomplete,  so  that  the  total  number  of  stamens  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  typical 
fundamental  number  (five).  Among  pcntamerous  flowers  Lythrariesc,  Crassulacea;, 
and  Papilionacca;  may  be  mentioned  in  addition,  and  among  iciramcrous  ones 
CEnotherea;,  in  which  a  complete  staminal  whorl  is  interposed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable'  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  takee  the 
form  in  not  a  few  families  of  Dicotyledons  of  the  simple  staminal  whorl   being 


Wf  P5.— pUgrmiD  of  rrrmtiJiCc*. 


PIC.  4»— nktamn  of  \ldt  |Amp«lfc1e^ 


sufxTposefi  on  the  corolllne  whorl,  as  shown  in  Figs.  425,  426,  and  as  occurs  also 
in  the  Rhamnace«,  Celastrinese,  the  pentandrous  Hypericineas,  and  Tilia.  Pfcfter* 
has  shown  that  the  two  superposed  whorls  of  Ampelidea;  arise  indei>cndent!y  of  one 
another  and  in  acropeial  orrler,  while  on  tlie  other  hand  in  Primulacese  they  first 
lippcar  in  the  form  of  fi>e  projections  each  of  which  forms  a  stamen,  and  from  each 
►f  which  a  petal  subsequently  grows  outwards '.  In  these  cases  we  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  ilie  hypothesis  that  an  alternating  whorl  has  been  suppressed  between 
the  two  superposed  ones ;  although  in  other  cases  this  supposition  is  justified,  or  at 
least  is  very  probable.  Thus  in  the  order  Caryophyllinese,  families,  genera  and 
species  occur  in  which  the  corolla  is  absent  and  the  stamens  arc  superposed  on  the 
sepals ;  and  since  in  the  i&ame  natural  group  species  also  occur  with  a  corolla,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  where  the  corolla  is  absent  this  is  the  result  of  abortion.  The 
diagram  of  these  plants  (Figs.  427,  428)  is  complicated  still  further  by  iJie  tendency 
which  they  exhibit  to  a  didoubUmeni  of  the  stamens  and  even  of  the  carpels. 


'  Payer's  figures  show  that  the  intcqioscd  wliorl,  ahhouf^h  of  later  origin,  ts  &omelimcs  CLtcrior 
to  the  typical  whorl.  The  main  point  i»  llut  the  [xniLiun  and  number  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower  are  exactly  as  if  there  wen  no  inierposetl  whorl. 

'  WcITlt.  Itot.  Zcitg.  1870.  p.  143:  and  Jahrb  fur  wisscnsch.  Bol.  vol.  VIII.  p.  194. 

'  Compttie  on  lhif>  jioint  what  was  said  on  p.  (jj^i.  U  Ihc  ihcoiy  that  is  here  utijccled  to  of  the 
flowcn  of  !*rimulacc3c  ts  inaintaincd,  il  is  clear  lliat  ihc  tnoJe  of  cxprcsiiing  the  flunil  formula  must 
then  be  altered,  hikI  the  i1tni;rani  Ijc  somewhat  difTcrcnlly  drawn. 
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DICOryLEDONS, 

When  a  flower  has  more  stamens  than  sepals  or  petals,  this  may  be  the  result, 
as  ban  already  been  mentioned,  on  the  one  hand  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
staminal  whorls  (as  in  Fig.  420),  or  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  tnlerposilion  of 
a  perfect  or  imperfect  whorl  among  the  typical  ones,  or  of  dedoublemml  of  the 
stamens  (as  in  Fig,  427).  These  cases  must  be  clearly  distinguisheil  from  those  in 
which  a  larger  number  of  stamens  results  from  the  brancliing  of  the  original  ones, 
a  phenomenon  which  is  found  in  different  sections  of  Dicotyledons,  and  is  some- 
times constant  in  whole  famiUes  (see  p.  475).     Thus,  for  instance,  in  Dilleniacea; 


(pKronjrc  htacr-vju 


l't(..  4»).~l>U|fT4Al  -if  LelOkU 
lAiu«rani)ux  ok). 


(Fig.  430),  Aurantiaccae  (Fig.  431),  and  Tiliaccsc  (Fig.  432),  each  symbol  which 
indicates  a  S'"'^"P  ^^  anthers  corresponds  m  a  single  original  Mamcn.  In  this  case 
the  number  of  original  stamens'  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  petals  and  sepals ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  less  (as  in  Hypericum  perforatum  with  three  staminal  bimdles 
in  the  pentamerous  flower);  so  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stamens  is 
united  with  a  decrease  of  the  typical  number  of  staminal  leaves. 

The  branching   of  carpels   is  much   less  common   than   that   of  stamcrts.     It 
occurs  very  clearly  in  Malvaceae,   where   the  typical   number  of  carpels  is   five, 


(DUIwiUccv). 
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and  they  arc  often  developed  as  such  (as  in  Hibiscus).  In  some  genera  however 
(as  Malva,  Malope,  and  Altliaea)  five  original  rudiments  of  carpels  first  of  all 
make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  low  cushion.  Kach  of  these  forms  very 
early  a  larger  number  of  outgrowths  lying  side  by  side,  and  each  of  these  pro<Iuces 
a  style  and  a  one-seeded  compartment  of  the  peculiarly-shaped  gynajceum*. 

This  short  sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  variations  are  possible  in 
the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  parts  that  may  be  included  under  the  exprcdsion 
S^P^Sin  (+■+...)  C^  (_„),  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  especially  characteristic 
of  flowers  with  pentamerous  or  truly  tetramerous  whorls.     True  tetramcroua  f 


'  Sec  Pftycr,  Organogenic  dc  U  flcur,  PL  6-8. 
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are  allied  no(  only  lo  those  that  arc  octamcrous  (like  Michauxia)  but 
those  with  dimerous  wliorU,  among  which  CEnotherese  may  be  cspeciaJly  men- 
tioned, or  genera  belonging  to  this  family,  Epilobium,  for  example,  is  cnnslniclc<1 
on  the  formula  6\^^  P^^  ^S"/, ,  C,,  Circaea  on  that  of  5",  P^  5/^  C, ;  and  Tmpa,  with 
iJie  formula  6,+,  y,,  S/^  C,,  must  also  be  included  here.  Although  in  Kjalobium 
and  Trapa  the  calyx  really  consists  of  two  whorls,  this  pseudo-whorl  formed  of 
two  decussate  pairs  is  followed  by  the  other  whorls  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  true 
(etramerous  whorl.  But  other  dimerous  and  telramerous  flowers  exhibit  a  more 
considerable  deviation  from  the  type,  inasmuch  as  the  two  dimerous  perianlli-whorls 
which  develope  as  if  they  were  a  tetramerous  calyx  or  corolla  are  followed  by  a 
slaminal  whorl  which  is  superposed  on  the  |>seudo-whori  consisting  of  two  decussate 
pairs,  as  in  Uriica  and  other  genera  of  the  order,  and  in  Proteaceie  with  ilie 
formula  S^^  5/,  C,  (Fig.  339,  p.  478)- 

Among  the  dimerous  and  trimerous  flowers  of  the  orders  Polycarpae  and 
Cruciflora?,  where  they  are  the  most  perfectly  developed,  n  tendency  prevails  for 
more  than  one  whorl  to  go  lo  the  formation  of  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  andrcecium, 
and   even   the  gynseceum,  a   tendency  which   may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

'iiUi.+   .);  for  example 

Fumariacex,  5,  P^^  •S'/j^, ..  C,. 

Bcrberide?e, 


^j»t*i»+...)  ^f(+>+-..»  •^'>l+r+--.t  ^■ 


Epimedium,  6'^+,  P^^,  -^'i+s  C 


Berbcris,  S^^^  P^^^  AV,^ 


.C, 


rotlophyllum,  S,  ^,+,'  S//^  C, 
Cracifene,  S^^  F^,  Si^  C,(«). 

A  large  number  of  examples  of  this  general  formula  are  afforded  by 
family  Menispcrmacca?,  in  which  the  whorls  arc  sometimes  dimerous,  sometimes 
trimerous,  while  sometimes  whorls  of  each  description  occur  in  one  flower;  and 
where  almost  every  one  of  the  orgafns  may  disappear  by  abortion  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  trimerous  flowers  already  mentioneti,  there  are  also  some 
which  come  under  the  first-mentioned  general  formula  5„  /*„  St^^^)  C^  (_,,) ;  as, 
for  example.  Rheum  with  the  formula  S^  P^  ^^3^+^  ^n-  Other  trimerous  flowers 
again  appear  to  belong  10  a  third  type,  as  Asarum  with  the  formula  .%  .S'/,^  C,. 

When  ilic  number  of  slaminal  whorls  is  considerably  increased,  it  not  unfre- 
qucntly  happens  that  tlie  number  of  stamens  in  each  whorl  also  undergoes 
change,  and  complicated  alternations  arise.  Flowers  the  structure  of  which  is 
otherwise  altogether  different  resemble  one  another  in  this  respect,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Papaveraceae  on  the  one  hand  (Fig.  433),  and  by  Cislinea;  and  some 
Rosaccse  on  the  other  hand. 

The  reduction  of  the  flower  to  a  simpler  condition  is  often  carried  so  far 
in  many  Dicotyledons  (as  in  Monocotyledons)  that  each  individual  flower  consists 
only  either  of  an  ovary  with  one  or  several  stamens,  or,  when  the  arrangement 


'  Eichlcr,   Uebur  die  Moiibpenuacccn.  Dcoksclirift  <kr  k.  bayer.  Ces^  Rcgciwbnrg   1864. — 
Payer,  Organog^iic  dcU  dear.  PL 45-49. — EichUt,  Moia  ib65,  Nus  a-8  w  ofj. 
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IS  diclinous,  even  only  of  a  single  ovary  or  of  a  single  or  several  stamens;  ihc 
perianth  being  cither  entirely  absent  (as  in  Salix  and  Pi^wraceur)  or  reducetl  to  a 
cup-like  structure  (Populus,  the  female  (lower  of  Cannaliinex'  &c.)  or  to  hair-like 


Ftc.  430.— tHainam  of  PaipAvenKcx: :  M  Chelkionium.  a  VtpAVtx. 

scales  among  the  sexual  organs  which  represent  the  Ilower  (c^.  Plataims).  Flowers 
of  this  kind  are  generally  very  small  and  densely  crowded  in  large  numbers  in 
the  inflorescence  (such  as  capiiula,  spikes,  or  catkins).  In  some  cases  it  may  even 
he  doubtful  whether  we  have  an  inflorescence  or  a  single  flower,  as  in  the  genus 
Euphorbia  *. 

The  development  of  the  separate  parts  and  the  entire  form  of  the  flower 
in  the  mature  state  is  so  various  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  any  general 
facts  concerning  them.  The  perigynous  structure  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  to 
Dicotyledons,  as  is  also  the  occurrence  of  hollowed  axes  of  the  inflorescence,  like 
the  fig  and  similar  structures,  and  the  cupule,  which  occur  in  some  families,  and  are 
dependent  on  similar  processes  of  growth. 

The  Oifu/es  exhibit,  in  the  different  divisions  of  Dicotyledons,  all  those  varieties 
of  structure  which  have  already  Ixien  mentioned  in  the  introduction.  Very  commonly, 
especially  among  the  Gamopctalx,  the  nucleus  is  covered  by  only  one  integument, 
which  is  then  often  very  thick  before  impregnation.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
third  integument  or  aril  is  much  more  common  than  among  Monocotyledons, 
When  there  are  two  integuments,  the  outer  one, — differing  again  in  this  respect 
from  most  Monocotyledons — takes  part  in  the  formation  of  die  micropyle,  enveloping 
the  exostoine  or  entrance  to  it.  In  some  parasites  the  ovules  are  rudimentary, 
and  in  many  Balanophoraceje  arc  reduced  to  a  raked  few-celled  nucleus;  while 
in  Loranthacese  they  are  coherent  with  the  tissue  of  thAloral  axis  in  the  inferior 
ovary. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Embryo-sac^  before  and  after  impregnation  is  dmilar 
in  most  Dicotyledons  to  that  which  occurs  in  Monocotyledons.  The  endosperm 
usually  originates  by  free  cell-formation,  and  is  transformed  by  repeated  divisions 
of  the  first  cells  which  are  formed  in  this  manner  into  a  more  or  less  dense  tissue, 
which  fills  up  the  embryo-sac  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  multi- 
cellular rudiment  of  the  embryo.  But  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  families 
belonging  to  altogether  different  groups  the  embryo-sac  exhibits  on  the  one  hand 
striking  phenomena  of  growth,  elongating  considerably  before  impregnation  into 


*  Sec  Payer,  /.  c.  p.  519 ;  [also  foot-note  to  p.  ^^26]. 

'  HofFnculvr.  Jihrb.  fUi  wiss.  Bol.  vol.  1,  p.  185 ;  and  Abliaiidl.  tlci  k(m.  SaJiv  Go  itci  Wtos, 
vol.  VI.  (>  536. 
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stem,  es|)ocially  whrn  kcpl  moist  ami  <lark,  cnabK-s  ihem  to  be  refroduccd  to  almort" 
any  exienl  from  branches  antl  portions  of  branches.  Some  species  climb,  like  ihc 
ivy,  by  roots  put  out  regularly  from  the  weak  stem  which  requires  a  support;  others 
send  out  runners  to  a  rlisiancc,  on  which  the  bud  forms  a  new  plant,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry, the  stem  which  is  thus  formed  pulling  out  roots.  The  order  of  succession  of 
new  roots  from  the  stem  is  in  general  acropetil,  but  they  do  not  usually  make  tbcir 
aijpearancc  except  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  growing  bud ;  many  Cao 
lacea;  however  not  unfrequently  produce  them  close  below  iu 

The  normal  AIo(k  of  Branching  at  the  end  of  growing  shoots  is  monopodial; 
the  branches  are  produced  laterally  beneath  the  apex  of  the  pumlnm  vf^'daiionis. 
Up  to  the  present  lime  only  one  instance  is  known  of  dicholomous  branching,  and 
in  thai  llie  bifurcations  are  developed  sympodially;  according  to  Kaufmann,  ibe 
formation  of  the  circinate  inflorescence  of  Dorragine^e  depends,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  on  this  mode  of  development.  The  normal  monopodial  branching  is 
axillary;  the  lateral  shoots  are  produced  in  llie  angle  which  the  median  line  of 
the  leaf  forms  with  the  internode.  On  a  vegetative  shoot  at  least  one  lalenU 
shoot  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  although  only  a  few  of  the  axillar)-  buds 
unfold.  Sometimes  oilier  axillary  buds  arc  produced  in  rows  abow  the  original 
one;  as,  for  instance,  above  the  axils  of  the  foliagc-lcavcs  in  Ansiolofhia  Sipho, 
Glediischia,  Loniccra,  &c  ',  above  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  in  Julians  rfgia^ 
and  that  of  the  larger  cotyledon  in  Trapa.  In  woody  plants  the  axillary  buds 
destined  to  live  through  the  winter  are  not  unfrequeudy  so  completely  surrounded 
by  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  that  they  are  not  visible  until  the  leaf  has  fallen  off, 
as  in  Rhis  typhiuunu  Virgilia  hfta,  Platanus,  &c.,  and  arc  then  called  Intrapedoiix 
Buds.  Besides  the  ordinary  axilldry  branching,  some  cases  are  known  amonj 
Dicotyledons  of  lateral  and  monopodial  but  exira-axillary  branching.  To  this 
description  belong  the  tendrils  of  Viiis  and  Ampelopsis  wliich  ace  produced  (accord- 
ing to  Nageli  and  Schwcndcner)  beneath  the  pumiwtt  vcgtialtotm  of  the  mother- 
sboot,  opposite  to  the  youngest  leaf  and  somewhat  later  than  it.  In  Asdcpias 
iyriitca  and  some  other  plants  a  lateral  vegetative  branch  stands  beneath  the 
terminal  inflorescence  between  the  insertions  of  the  foliage-leaves,  which  themselves 
also  produce  shoots  in  their  axils.  According  to  Pringshcim*  lateral  shoots  arise 
on  the  concave  side  of  the  long  spirally-curved  vegetative  cone  of  Vlricvian'a 
vulgaris  which  he  considers  to  be  extra-axillary  branches,  while  'normal'  shoots 
arc  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  stand  in  two  rows  on  the  convex  side 
of  the  shoot  or  by  their  side.  It  appears  to  me  however  certain  that  lliese  extra- 
axillary  structures  on  the  concave  side  of  the  mother-shoot  arc  leaves  of  peculiar 
form',  since  inflorescences  are  produced  in  their  axils. 

The  suppression  of  the  bracts  of  the  inflorescence,  which  is  not  uncommon, 


*  See  Gnillaid,  Bull.  Soc  Bot.  tic  France,  vol  IV,  1S57,  p.  139  (quoted  by  Ducharta-.  El 
do  UoUinii.)uc.  p.  408). 

*  Zur  MoqjhoUjgie  tier  Utrkularien  Monalsber.  Her  k<aiigl.  Akad.  tier  W"b«cn&ch.  Feb.  1869. 

'  This  uf  course  dc|)ciuls  on  wliai  ij  considiricd  leaf  and  what  slioot;  this  is  nol  however  a 
mmller  of  simple  ohscrvoltitfi,  Iml  lathcr  of  convciuioaol  cooccptions  convenient  for  a  tiKxiiil 
pur|K.isc.  • 
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cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  ihc  cases  just  mentioned  of  exlra-axillary 
branchinjj,  where  large  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  buds  arc  also  formed  exist 
near  the  cxira-axillary  lateral  branches.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  as  for  instance  in 
Cruciferse  and  the  capilulum  of  many  Compositae,  the  formation  of  leaves  on  the 
axis  of  the  inflorescence  is  itself  entirely  suppressed;  there  are  no  leaves  in  the  axils 
of  which  the  branches  could  stand.  The  branches  are  however  produced  as  if  the 
leaves  were  actually  there ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  we  have  here 
a  case  of  abortion  of  the  bracts  in  the  same  sense  as  the  abortion  of  the  posterior 
stamen  of  Libiatae  (p.  480),  Musacex  (Fig.  397,  p.  548),  &c.  Since  it  is  common 
for  the  hypbophyllary  leaves  on  the  inflorescence  to  remain  very  small  and  to 
disappear  early,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  according  to  the  theory  of  descent,  that 
funciionless  organs  of  this  kind  should  at  length  entirely  disappear,  their  deve- 
lopment being  in  such  cases  altogether  suppressed,  while  the  lateral  branches  which 
belong  to  them  (according  to  the  theory  of  descent  typically  axillary)  should  be 
sirongly  developed. 

Adventitious  bu<ls  are  rare  in  Dicotyledons,  as  they  are  in  ITianerogams 
merally.  Those  which  are  commonly  formed  with  an  exogenous  origin  in  the 
indentations  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  cafycmum  are  well  known, 
and  serve  to  propagate  tlie  plant.  They  sometimes  occur  (according  to  Peicr- 
hausen')  in  Begottia  coriacra  in  the  form  of  small  bulbs  on  the  peltate  surface  of 
the  leaf  where  the  principal  veins  radiate*.  On  the  adventitious  buds  on  the  leaves 
of  Utricularia,  Pringsheim's  treatise  already  (juoted  may  be  consulted.  Adventitious 
buds  more  often  sj^ring  from  roots,  f.  g.  in  Anenume  jit/^nita,  Lhmria  vulginis^ 
Cirsium  arvensf,  and  Populm  irtmula^  according  to  Irmisclr\  The  shoots  which 
spring  from  the  bark  of  the  older  stems  of  trees  miist  not  at  once  l>e  set  down  as 
the  development  of  adventitious  buds;  since  the  numerous  dormant  buds  of  woody 
plants  may  long  remain  buried  anil  yet  retain  their  vitality. 

The  Leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  a  greater  variety  both  in  their  position  and 
their  form  than  those  of  all  other  classes  of  plants  put  together.  The  ordinary 
phyllotaxis  of  seedlings  begins  wjlh  a  whorl  of  two  cotyledons,  and  continues 
either  in  decussate  pairs  or  passes  into  a  distichous  arrangement  or  into  whorls 
consisting  of  larger  numbers  or  spiral  arrangements  with  tlic  most  various  angles 
of  divergence.  More  simple  arrangements,  especially  that  of  decussate  pairs,  are 
generally  constant  in  whole  families,  the  more  complicated  arrangements  usually  less 
constant.  Axillary  branches  usually  begin  with  a  pair  of  leaves  which  arc  either 
opposite  or  alternate,  and  stand  right  and  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  mother-leaf. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  even  a  general  account  of  the 
forms  of  leaves,  even  apart  from  cataphyllary  leaves  (scales  on  underground 
stems  and  those  which  envelope  persistent  buds),  hypsophyllary  leaves  or  bracts, 


'  Bcilrlgc  twx  EntwicVdunp  dcr  Brulknospcn  (Hmnclii  1869),  where  varitms  cxamiilcs  arc  also 
given  of  axillnry  huils  of  Dicolylcilons  which  form  Jeciiluous  gemma:;  a*  in  Poiygouum  vwipttrutH^ 
Saxifraga  grantihtfa,  DtHtaria  bulbi/vrtit  Rtmuneulut  Ficnria,  dtc 

"  [The  common  mcthoO  of  propagntinjj  Ikgonia-s  is  by  cutting  or  teorirg  the  leaf,  which>  if  then' 

ai  on  moist  soil.  priHluces  buds  on  the  eOgcs. — Kn.] 

'  [trmitich,  Hi>t.  Ga/.  Itl,  pp.  1  ;^  .ind  160.] 
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Seefindary  WooA ;  in  opposition  to  the  Primarjt  Corrrx  which  consists  only  of  ftinda- 
mcntal  tissue,  and  tlie  Prhtmry  IVooti  consisting  ot  the  isolated  bundles  of  xylem  of 
the  foHar  bundles  which  were  already  In  existence  before  the  formation  of  the  cam- 
bium-ring. While  the  wood  which  is  produced  from  this  cambium-ring  forms  a  hollow 
cylinder,  the  primary  woody  bundles  project  from  the  inside  of  the  ring  into  the  pith 
as  ridges,  and  often  cause  it  to  present  on  transverse  section  the  appearance  of  a  star. 
1  he  whole  of  these  primary  xylem-bundlcs  arc  included  in  the  term  MrJuJJary  Sbralh; 
and  in  the  same  sense  one  may  adopt  Niigeli's  term  of  Cortical  Sheath  to  express  the 
whole  of  the  primary  bast-bundles  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
cortex.  The  medullars*  and  cortical  sheaths  increase  in  length  with  the  inlernodes,  and 
therefore  generally  consist  of  very  long  elementary  structures;— the  medullary  sheath 
of  very  long  annular,  spiral,  and  reticulated  vessels  intermixed  with  long  woody  fibres; 
the  cortical  sheath  containing  bundUs  of  long  bast-fibres  which  become  widely 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  increase  in  circumference  of  the  stem,  and  which 
are  often  strongly  thickened  but  long  and  flexible ;  in  addition  to  these,  long  cam- 
bifurm  cells  and  elongated  bast-vessels  (latticed  and  sieve-tubes)  occur  in  it.  Tlie 
structural  elements  of  the  secondary  cortex  arc,  like  those  of  the  secondary  wt>ud, 
shorter;  in  the  secondary  wood  there  are  no  annular  or  spiral  vessels,  these  beiu); 
allogfthcr  replaced  by  shorter  and  broader  vessels  with  bordered  pits,  surrounded  !)y 
wood-fibres  intermixed  with  woody  parenchyma  (see  p,  98),  The  secondary  cortex 
(iirms  cither  a  number  of  layers  of  thick-w.illed  as  well  as  thin-walled  bast-Hbres,  and 
partially  parenchymatous  masses  of  phlocrm,  or  these  last  only,  or  the  most  various  com- 
binations of  both.  Finally  the  primary  cortex  and  the  epidermis  are  t)olh  generally 
supplanted  by  the  fonnation  of  periderm  and  bark ;  although  these  may  sometimes 
undergo  a  cnnsidcnible  growth  in  thickness  by  increasing  in  diameter  at  the  same  lime 
that  longitudinal  divisions  are  formed  (as  in  Viscum,  He/iantlmj  nnnuuj  Ac).  The 
masses  of  xylem  and  phloem  formed  by  the  acli%ity  of  the  cambium-ring  are  pene- 
trated lengthwise  in  radial  direction  by  secondary  medullary  rays  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal cells  which  in  the  wood  are  not  always  lignified,  and  in  the  secondary  cortex 
arc  generally  soft  and  parenchymatous.  In  the  one  case  they  arc  called  xylem- 
rays,  in  the  other  phloun-rays,  and  always  have  the  power  of  taking  up  assimilated 
food -materials.  In  proportion  as  the  cambium-ring  increases  in  size,  the  nximbcr 
of  these  rays  increases ;  and  the  later  layers  of  wimxI  are  always  traversed  by  a 
larger  number  of  rays.  They  are  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  and 
form  thin  vertical  plates  wedge-shaped  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  which  have 
the  appearance  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  ribtmn-like  structures  (the  *  silver-grain'). 
In  a  tangential  section  the  fibro-vxscular  bundles  which  run  through  the  length  of  the 
stem  arc  seen  lr>  form  a  network  of  elongated  meshes,  through  which  they  pass  (especi- 
ally clearly  seen  in  decaying  cabbage-slumps).  The  medullary  rays,  like  the  fibro-vascular 
btmdies,  are  added  to  by  means  of  the  cambium-ring  outwards  and  inwards;  and  as 
the  ring  increases  in  thickness,  it  produces  new  rays  between  the  old  ones. 

When  the  increase  in  thickness  of  a  stem  ceases  periodically  and  is  renewed 
with  each  new  period  of  wgetation,  as  in  our  woody  plants,  a  layer  of  wood  ts 
formed  during  each  period  of  growth,  (and  usually  also  a  secondary  cortical  layer) 
which  is  sharply  marked  off  from  those  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  following  year, 
and  is  called  an  jinnual  Rhtj^  of  the  wood.  These  annual  rings  are  usually  distinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  because  the  mass  of  wood  formed  in  tlic  early  part  of  each 
perioti  of  vegetation  has  usually  a  different  appearance  from  that  formed  in  the  autunm, 
the  latter  being  denser,  the  former  less  dense  and  generally  with  a  greater  number  of 
vessels.  T  he  wooil  fonned  in  the  spring  consists  also  of  wider  colls  than  that  produced 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  radial  diameter  of  the  cells  Is  usually  greater.  The  cells  fnnned 
in  the  autumn  appear  compressed  radially  and  broad  in  the  tangential  direction ;  their 
cavities  arc  smaller,  and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the  thickness  of  their  wall  is 
greater.     A  given  quantity  of  wood  produced  in  the  autumn  is  therefore  denser  than 
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a  like  volume  fi)rmcJ  in  the  spring'.  Whik*  Dicotyltduns  differ  so  widely  from  Mono- 
cotyledons in  the  mode  of  increase  of  their  stems  in  thickness,  they  agree  almost 
entirely  in  this  respect  with  Gynmospenns,  except  that  in  these  latter  there  are  no 
pitted  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood.  In  this  respect  however,  according  to  v.  Mohly 
ICphcdra  indicates  a  transition  to  Dicotyledons.  The  organisation  of  Dicotyletlons 
shows  also  in  some  sense  a  higher  stage  of  development  in  the  greater  varieties  of 
the  forms  of  cells  of  which  the  xylem  and  phloem  are  composed. 

A  remarkable  deviation  from  these  normal  processes  is  exhibited  by  the  Sapindaccx. 
In  some  plants  of  this  order  the  stem  has  the  ordinary  structure;  but  in  others  a 
transverse  section  shows  several  smaller  woody  cylinders  of  \'arious  sizes  outside  the 
usual  one  and  lying  in  the  secondary  cortex.  Kach  of  these  increases  in  thickness,  like 
the  nonnal  ones,  by  a  cambium-layer  which  surrounds  it.  Nageli  supposes  the  cause 
of  this  structure  to  be  that  the  primary  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  do  not  lie  in 
a  circle  on  the  transverse  section,  but  in  groups  more  towards  the  outside  or  inside. 
When  the  connecting  bands  of  cambium  arc  formed  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  the 
istilnted  bundles  become  united  on  the  transverse  section,  according  to  llicir  grouping, 
into  one  {as  in  Paullinia)  or  several  [e^x-  Serjania)  closed  rings. 

The  cause  of  a  large  number  of  deviations  of  different  kinds  from  the  normal 
structure  of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons  which  occur  in  various  families  is  the  formation 
of  other  cauline  bundles  of  later  origin  in  the  stem  besides  the  common  bundles,  either 
within  the  primary  pith  or  outside  the  ring  in  which  the  common  bundles  lie.  We  owe 
to  Niigeli  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  cases,  and  more  especially  to  the  very 
exhaustive  lalxiurs  of  Sanio,  which  fonn  for  the  most  part  the  basis,  in  addition  to 
my  own  observations,  of  the  following  short  sketch,  without  going  in  detail  into  special 
cases'. 

The  phenomena  may  be  classified  into  two  groups,  according  ;is  the  secondary 
(cauline)  Imndles  originate  within  or  without  the  circle  of  the  primary  (common) 
bundles.  Sanio  calls  the  former  the  endogenous,  the  latter  the  exogenous  mo<lc  of 
origin, 

Firjt  Group.  The  secondary  bundles  arc  formed  outside  the  primary  bundles 
(cxrrgcnous). 

tf.  The  primary  bundles  lie  near  the  axis  of  the  stem,  and  remain  more  or  less  iso- 
lated, while  the  secondary  bundles  belong  to  a  closed  cambium-ring  which  continues  to 
grow  on  the  outside  (originally  a  *  thickening-ring'  in  Sanio's  sense).  Examples  are 
furnished  by  Mirabilis  Aniaranthus,  Phytolacca,  and  Atriplcx. 

S.  The  primary  bundles  lie  in  a  ring  on  the  transverse  section  and  continue  their 
growth  by  means  of  a  closed  cambium-ring,  which  however  soon  disappears.    A  new 


*  The  cause  of  this  dinerence  is  not  yet  known ;  but  1  suppose  that  it  depends  simply  on  thu 

difference  in  pressure  lo  which  the  cambium  and  the  wood  are  subjected  from  the  surrouiuling  cortex. 
This  pressure  is  less  in  the  spring;,  and  constantly  increases  till  the  autumn.  I  have  no  direct 
meAKUieincnts  of  ihi5,  but  conclude  it  from  the  fa,ct  that  the  longitudinal  tuisurcs  in  ihc  bark 
Ijccomc  wider  ii»  February  and  March,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  oak,  maple.  j¥>i.lar,  walnut.  &c. 
1  cannot  here  explain  the  cause  uf  thin;  but  in  any  case  the  baik,  the  longitu<luial  fissures  uf  which 
have  txH:onic  wider  in  winter,  must  exert  less  pressure  on  the  cambium  in  the  spring,  and  the  cells  of 
the  wood  must  therefore  he  able  tn  extend  more  easily  in  a  radial  direction.  The  prcs:>ure  which 
the  baik  cxcrti  on  the  cambttiin  mu.sl  continually  increase  by  the  lliickcning  of  the  ring  of  wood 
internally  and  the  drying  up  of  the  bark  in  summer  cxtcmnlly,  and  must  aftcct  the  radtnl  growth  of 
the  young  cells  of  the  autumnal  wood.  Further  investigations  which  I  am  pro|«psing  to  nwke  will 
determine  whcdier  my  theory  is  correct.  This  hypothckls.  which  I  brought  forward  in  the  first 
edition,  has  recently  l>ecn  fully  cotifirroed  by  the  researches  of  H.  dc  Vrics.  (Sec  Flora  1872,  do.  16, 
and  sect.  15  of  Bouk  III  uf  this  woilc). 

*  [Oliver  has  collected  the  biblingraphy  of  the  stracturc  of  the  stem  of  DicotyIe<lons  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Kev.  iffij,  pp.  39S-3jr).  and  iSfei.  pp.  as  1-25**..— Ed] 


coinbium-rtng  is  then  formed  oukide  the  one  which  has  disappeared,  and  another  one 
agnin  outside  this  one  when  it  has  in  turn  disappeared.  Several  circles  of  fibro-vnscular 
bundles  arc  thus  formed,  continually  increaising  m  number.  In  many  Menispennacex 
{eg.  Cocculus)}  the  new  outer  circle  of  vascular  bundles  together  with  its  cambium-ring 
is  developed  trom  a  ring  of  meriiitcm  which  lies  in  the  primary  cortex  and  therefore 
outside  the  primary  bast,— a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  the  primary  cortex  as 
its  growth  proceeds  (Niigelij,  In  Phytolacca,  on  the  other  hand,  and,  according  to 
F.ichlcr,  also  in  Dilleniacea:,  Bauhinia,  Polygalex  (Securidaca  and  Comesperma),  Cissus, 
and  Phyltjcrcne,  the  successive  circles  of  bundles  originate  in  the  secondary  cortex. 
Phytolacca  agrees  moreover  with  the  cases  mentioned  under  m  in  the  primary  bundles 
lying  also  in  the  pitli,  and  in  the  lirst  closed  ring  which  surrounds  them  being  a  secondary 
pHKluclion  due  to  increase  in  thickness. 

Second  Group.  The  secondary  bundles  arise  early  after  the  primary  bundles  further 
inwards  or  nearer  the  axis  of  the  stem  (endogenous). 

a.  Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  endogenous  bundles  remain  isolated;  they  are 
not  united  by  a  closed  cambium-ring,  but  anastomose  with  one  another,  as  in  GucurbitOt 
Nymphracca;  and  Papaver(?).  The  transverse  section  of  the  stem  bears  a  greater  or 
less  resemblance  to  that  of  a  IVIonocotyledon,  especially  in  Nymphxacetc. 

A.  The  primary  Imndles  lie  in  a  ring  on  the  transverse  section,  and  are  imited  by 
a  cambium-ring;  the  secondary  bundles  arise  at  an  early  period  in  the  pith  and  remain 
isolated  and  scattered  on  the  transverse  section ;  they  anastomose  with  one  another  and 
with  the  primary  bundles  in  tlie  nodes  of  the  stem.  Examples  arc  furnished,  according 
to  Sanio,  by  Piperacea:,  Begoniaccx,  and  Aralia. 

The  cell-forms  of  the  phloem  and  xylem  of  Dicotyledons  have  already  been  described 
in  general  terms  (see  p.  98  et  seq).  Only  two  peculiar  phenomena  need  be  mentioned 
here.  In  Cucurbitacex,  some  Solanacex,  and  Nerium  (and  in  a  certain  sense  also  in 
'Trcoma  ritdicam')^  a  phloem-tissiie  is  found  not  only  on  the  outside  but  also  on  the  inside 
of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles,  which  is  developed  with  especial  strength  in  Cucurbitacex. 
The  iniluted  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  pith  which  are  enclosed  by  the  ring  of  wood 
sometimes  sh(jw  an  abnormal  arrangement  of  their  phloem  and  xylem.  Thus,  according 
lo  Sanio,  ylralia  racetnosa  h;is  an  cndugenuus  circle  of  closed  libro-vascular  bundles 
in  wliich  the  xylcm  is  outside  and  the  phloem  inside.  The  isttlated  bundles  in  the 
pith  of  Phytolacca  Moica  on  the  other  hand  consist,  according  to  Nageli,  on  a  transverse 
section,  of  a  hollow  woody  cylinder  which  surrounds  the  phlorm  on  all  sides  and  is  itself 
penetrated  by  xylem-rays.  The  isolated  libro-vascular  bundles  of  the  pith  in  the  rachis 
of  the  inflorescence  of  Ridnus  communh  also  consist  of  a  thin  axial  bundle  of  phloem  (?), 
surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cells  (xylem  ?)  arranged  in  rays» 

A  layer  of  collenchyma  is  very  common  in  Dicotyledons  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
the  intemodcs  and  leaf-stalk. 

The  Cltisiijicjtion  0/  DicoifUdoiu^  has  now  been  carried  out  so  completely  that  the 
smaller  groups  which  are  called  Families^,  and  which  usually  comprise  genera  very 
nearly  related  to  one  another,  have  been  united  into  brger  groups  or  orders;  so  that 
.It  present  onl)-  a  few  families  remain  unpUccd.  The  greater  number  of  the  orders  can 
also  be  again  arranged  into  larger  groups  which  are  clearly  connected  by  actual  relation- 
ship. Systeinatists  have  not  however  up  to  the  present  time  agreed  as  to  how  many  oC 
these  cycles  of  affinity  should  be  established,  so  as  to  make  the  primary'  division  of  the 
whole  class  i»f  I^iculyledons  in  acctird  with  the  rcquiren>cnts  of  scientific  classification. 
I'hc  grouping  of  all  Dicotyledons  into  three  sections,  Apctalx,  GamopctaUc,  and  Eleu- 


>  (See  note  to  p.  553  ] 

*  Lc  Mauui  itiul  l>rcai3r.c's  Traitc*  }<(5niSral  dc  Ikttniiiqut:,  dcbcripltvtr  ct  analvtiquc,  is  Mfungly  lo 
be  recomoaeDded  for  a  study  oi  the  dU^io&iii  uf  tbi:  fiunilict  [inui&latcd  by  Mrs.  Iluokcr;  London 
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theropetalae,  proposed  by  De  Candolle  and  Endlicher',  is  now  abandoned  by  most, 
although  still  much  in  use  for  practical  purposes.  A.  Braun^  placed  among  the  Eleu- 
theropetalae  the  greater  number  of  plants  previously  classed  among  Apetalae;  and 
Hanstein'  has  now  distributed  among  them  the  remainder,  so  that  the  whole  class 
consists  of  only  two  sub-classes,  Gamopetalac  and  Eteutheropetalx.  This  classifica- 
tion however  assigns  far  too  great  an  importance  to  this  particular  point  of  structure, 
considering  that  on  the  one  hand  flowers  occur  among  the  Eteutheropetalx  which 
differ  greatly  from  one  another  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  every  other  respect;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  most  intimate  relationship  exists  between  particular  sections  of 
Eleutheropetalse  and  of  Gamopetale.  I  therefore  think  it  convenient,  while  retaining 
the  largest  sub-divisions  of  the  class,  to  employ  also  other  characters  in  the  classifi- 
cation ;  and  to  make  use  of  the  character  drawn  from  the  cohesion  or  non-cohesion 
of  the  petals  in  the  subdivision  of  the  largest  group,  that  provided  with  two  perianth- 
whorls.  In  the  following  classification  Dicotyledons  are  split  up  into  five  divisions  of 
equal  systematic  and  morphological  value,  which  should  rather  be  arranged  parallel  to 
one  another  than  in  a  single  linear  series.  This  classification  has  also,  I  think,  a  practical 
advantage;  since  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  families  and  orders  can  be  more 
easily  kept  in  the  memory  when  they  are  at  once  arranged  in  several  comprehensive 
groups  of  equal  value. 

DICOTYLEDONS. 

I.  Julifloree:. 

A.  Piperineae, 

B.  Urticinese, 

C.  Amentiferae. 

II.  Monoohlamydeea: 

A.  Serpentarieac, 

B.  Rhizanthese. 

III.  AphanocyolcB: 

A.  Hydropeltidinea:, 

B.  Polycarpx, 

C.  Cruciflonc. 

IV.  Tetracyolaa: 

(a)  Gamopetala: 

A.  Anisocarpz, 

B.  Isocarpae. 

O)  Eleutberopetaia ; 
G.  Eucyclae, 

D.  Centrospermz, 

E.  Discophorae. 

V.  Ferigynes: 

A.  Calyciflorz, 

B.  Coroliiflone. 

The  sections  designated  by  capital  letters  correspond  partly  to  single  orders,  partly  to 
whole  series  of  orders  in  the  system  referred  to  above. 


'  Endlicher,  Genera  plantanim  secundum  ordines  naturales  disposila,  Viudobonx.  18J6-1840; 
and  Enchiridion  butanicum,  Lipsix — Viennse,  1841. 

■•'  A.  Braun.  Uebersicht  des  natiirlichen  Systems,  in  Ascherson*s  Flora  der  Provinz  Brandenburg. 
1864. 

'  Hanstein.  Uebersicht  des  natiirlichen  Pflanzensystems,  Bonn  1867.    In  the  first  edition  of  Uiit 
book  I  followed  this  work  with  but  little  deviation.     Compare  also  Griaebadi,  On 
systematischen  Botanik. 
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PHANEROGAMS, 


1.  JULIFLOR^. 

Flowers  very  small  or.  inconspicuous,  crowded  in  dense  inflorescences— spikes,  capi- 
tula,  or  less  often  panicles— which  are  often  of  very  peculiar  form  j  naked  or  with  a 
simple  sepaloid  perianth,  and  usually  diclinous;  the  male  and  female  flowers  often 
different.    Leaves  simple. 

A.  Piperinea,  Flowers  very  small,  in  dense  spikes  subtended  by  bracts,  without 
a  perianth.  The  small  embryo  lies,  surrounded  by  the  endosperm,  in  a  hollow 
of  the  copious  perisperm.    Herbs  or  shrubs,  often  with  verticillate  leaves. 

Families:  i.  Piperaceae, 

2.  Saurureae, 

3.  Chlorantheae. 

B.  Urticinea.  Perianth  simple,  sepaloid,  three-  to  flve-partite,  sometimes  absent ; 
stamens  superposed  on  the  segments  of  the  perianth ;  flowers  herma^rodite  or 
diclinous,  and  then  the  male  and  female  flowers  different  (3),  usually  in  densdy 
crowded  inflorescences,  the  female  flowers  in  spikes,  umbels,  capitula  (a)  or  some- 
times panicles  (3), not  unfrequently  developing  into  peculiar  pseudocarps  (as  the 
mulberry,  flg,  bread-fruit,  and  Dorstenia).  Fruit  usually  unilocular,  rarely  bilocular; 
ovules  one  or  rarely  two  in  each  loculus;  seed  usually  with  endosperm.  Large 
shrubs  or  trees  ^ ;  leaves  stalked,  usually  stipulate. 

Families:  i.  Urticaceae, 
Urticeac, 
Moreap, 
Artocarpcx,  « 

2.  Platanaceae, 

3.  Cannabincfp, 

4.  Ulmaccae  (including  Celtidez). 

C.  Amentiferee,  Flowers  diclinous,  epigynous,  in  compact  panicles  (false  spikes) ; 
the  female  few-flowered  inflorescence  in  (2)  surrounded  by  a  cupule.  Fruit  dr>-, 
indehiscent,  one-seeded ;  seed  without  endosperm.    Trees  with  deciduous  stipules. 

Families:   i.  Bctulaccac, 
2.  Cupuliferx. 

IL   MONOCHLAMYDE^. 

Flowers  large  and  conspicuous  and  consisting  of  a  simple  more  or  less  petaloid, 
usually  gamophyllous  perianth,  one  or  more  staminal  whorls,  and  a  polycarpellary  ovary; 
carpels  equal  in  number  or  double  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  whorls  is  derived  from  the  typical  numbers  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  and 
generally  increases  inwards.  Ovary  generally  inferior  and  sunnounted  by  a  short  thick 
columnar  style,  to  which  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the  stamens  are  usually  partially 
or  entirely  adherent.     Flowers  often  diclinous.     Seeds  numerous. 

A.  Strpentariea.     Creeping  or  climbing  plants  with   slender  stems  and   large 

simple  leaves;   floral  whorls  dimerous  and  tetramcrous(i)  or  trimerous  and  hex- 

amerous;    perianth-leaves  free  (i)  or  coherent  into  a  tube;  ovary  of  four  or  six 

loculi ;  embryo  small  but  segmented. 

Families:  1.  Nepenthcse, 

2.  Aristolochiaceae, 

3.  Asarinca;. 


[The  Urticeje  include  a  numl>er  of  herbaceous  genera.— Kn.] 
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B.  Rhizantbete,  Root-parasites  without  chlorophyll  or  foliage-leaves,  generally 
with  stunted  vegetative  organs  and  very  large  solitary  flowers  or  small  flowers  on 
a  dense  inflorescence  (i);  whorls  dimerous  to  octamerous  (i),  trimerous  (2),  or 
pentamerous  and  decamerous  (3);  ovary  with  one  or  eight  (i)  locuH;  the  placentae 
and  anthers  of  very  peculiar  form ;  a  very  great  number  of  small  seeds  with  rudi- 
mentary embryo. 

Families;  i.  Cytineae, 

2.  Hydnoreae, 

3.  Rafnesiacese. 


HI.  APHANOCYCLiE. 

Flowers  hemicyclic  or  cyclic,  or  the  parts  arranged  spirally ;  the  members  of  each 
whorl  usually  free,  not  coherent  with  one  another,  or  only  in  the  gynseceum ;  perianth 
generally  distinctly  separated  into  calyx  and  corolla ;  the  numbers  of  the  parts  in  the 
four  whorls  very  variable ;  stamens  usually  more  in  number  than  perianth-leaves ;  carpels 
forming  generally  one,  several,  or  a  large  number  of  monocarpellary  ovaries ;  in  G  the 
ovary  is  superior  and  bi-  or  quadri-H>cular.  Ovules  springing  occasionally  in  all  the 
sections  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  carpels. 

A.  HydropeltldiTtea,  Water-plants  with  solitary  lateral  and  usually  large  flowers, 
the  perianth-leaves  and  stamens  variable  in  number  and  arranged  spirally ;  ovaries 
several  and  monocarpellary  (i,  a),  or  one  only  polycarpellary  and  multilocular ; 
embryo  small,  surrounded  by  a  small  endosperm  in  a  hollow  of  the  perisperm. 

Families:  i.  Nelumbiacex, 

2.  Cabombeae, 

3.  Nymphaeaceae. 

B.  Polycarps.  Parts  of  the  flowers  arranged  spirally  or  in  whorls,  when  in 
whorls  usually  dimerous  or  trimerous,  each  organ  generally  consisting  of  more  than 
one  whorl,  rarely  in  four  pentamerous  whorls  (2);  gynaeceum  consisting  of  one, 
several,  or  a  larger  number  of  monocarpellary  ovaries,  which  are  one-  or  many- 
seeded  ;  embryo  small ;  endosperm  none  (8),  abundant,  or  very  large  (9). 

Families:  r.  Ranunculaceae, 

2.  Dilleniaceae, 

3.  Schizandreae, 

4.  Annonacez.  • 

5.  Magnoliacex, 

6.  Berberideae, 

7.  Menispermaceae, 

8.  Lauriiieae, 

9.  Myristicacex. 

C.  Crucljlora,  Perianth-whorls  dimerous;  in  (^)  and  (4)  corolla  of  four  petals 
placed  diagonally ;  staminal  whorls  two  or  more,  each  consisting  of  two  stamens  or 
divisible  into  two;  ovary  single,  bi-  quadri-  or  multl-locular ;  seed  with  (r,  2)  or 
without  endosperm. 

Families:  i.  Papaveraceap,  ' 
2.  Fumariaceae, 
5.  Cruciferac, 
4.  Capparidea*. 

p  p  2 
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IV.  TeTRACYCLjE. 


Parts  of  the  flower  always  arranged  strictly  in  whorls ;  the  typical  number  of  whoris 
is  four,  the  calyx,  corolla,  andropcium,  and  gynaeceum  each  consisting  of  a  sin^  whori; 
whorls  generally  pentamerous,  rarely  tetramerous  (very  rarely  dimerous  or  octameroos); 
any  one  of  the  whorls  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or  individual  members  may  be  abOTtire; 
this  occurs  most  often  with  the  stamens  and  carpels.  Increase  in  number  of  the  stamens 
usually  takes  place  by  the  interposition  of  one  perfect  or  imperfect  whorl  between  the 
members  of  the  typical  whorl  or  a  little  outside  it,  or  by  doubling  of  the  members^  or  by 
branching  of  the  original  staminal  leaves;  increase  in  number  of  the  staminal  wiioris 
themselves  is  rare.  All  the  whorls  usually  alternate,  but  the  stamens  are  not  unfrequently 
superposed  on  the  petals.  A  tendency  prevails  in  all  the  sections  to  a  diminution  of  the 
numl>er  of  carpels  below  that  of  the  members  of  the  perianth-whorls ;  very  commonly 
there  are  only  two,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior.  Ovary  almost  always  sin^e  and 
polycarpellary,  inferior  or  superior,  unilocular  or  muHilocular. 

I.  Qftmopetala  or  Sympetalsa. 

The  petals  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube  or  cup ;  corolla  never  wanting. 
A.  Anuocarp€e,    The  whorls  or  members  of  the  whorls  never  larger  than  the 
typical  number;  calyx  or  some  of  the  stamens  sometimes  abortive;  carpeb  usually 
only  two,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior,  or  three  and  united  into  a  single  ovary*, 

a.  Hypogyntt. 

Order  1.    fFublflorae. 

Families:  i.  Convolvulaceae  (including  Cuscutez), 
3.  Polemoniacex, 

3.  Hydrophyllaceae, 

4.  Borragineae, 

5.  Solanacex. 

Order  2.    ZiabUtiflonB. 
Families:  i.  Scrophulariacez, 

2.  Bignoniacese, 

3.  Acanthacex, 

4.  Gesneracea;, 

5.  Orobancheae, 

6.  Ramondiea>, 

7.  Selagineae, 

8.  Globular! acese, 
"                                               9.  Plantaginese, 

10.  Verbenaceae, 

11.  Labiatae. 

Order  3.    Diajadrse. 

Families:  i.  Oleaceae, 

2.  Jasminiaceae. 

Order  4.    Contorts. 
Families:  i.  Gentianaceae, 

2.  Loganiacex, 

3.  Strychnaceap, 

4.  Apocynaceae, 

5.  Asclepiadeae. 


'  The  orders  are  arranged  maiuly  after  Braun  and  Hanstein. 
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b.  EpigynoB. 

Order  5.    Aggregates. 

Families:  i.  Rubiacez, 

2.  Capri foliaceZf 

3.  Valerianacez, 

4.  Dipsacacex. 

Order  6,    Synandrse. 

Families:  i.  Cucurbitacese, 
3.  Campanulacex, 

3.  Lobeliacee, 

4.  Goodeniacese, 

5.  Stylidieae,. 

6.  Calycereac, 

7.  Composite. 

B.  Isocarpm,  Carpels  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  usually  live, 
rarely  four,  and  coherent  into  a  generally  superior  ovary  (except  Order  i,  Family  i, 
where  there  are  only  two  median  carpels) ;  diminution  of  the  number  of  stamens 
does  not  occur  (except  in  Order  i,  Family  x);  in  Orders  2  and  3,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfect  staminal  whorl  is  usually  interposed ;  in  Order  1  the  stamens  are 
superposed  on  the  petals,  and  a  number  of  seed$  spring  from  an  elevated  axial 
placenta  in  the  unilocular  ovary ;  in  Orders  2  and  3  the  ovary  is  multilocular  and 
many-seeded. 

Order  1.    Frim\iline». 

Families:  i.  Lentibulariacev, 

2.  Plumbagineae, 

3.  Primulaceae, 

4.  Myrsinaceac, 

Order  2.    DiosporinMe. 
Families:  i.  Sapotacez, 

2.  Ebenacex  (including  Styracacez). 

Order  3.    Bioomes. 
Families:  1.  Epacridez, 

2.  Pyrolacez, 

3.  Monotropese, 

4.  RhodoraceZf 

5.  Ericacear, 

6.  Vacciniez. 

n.  SneutheropetalA  or  BialypetaUs. 
Petals  free,  sometimes  wanting. 

C.  Eucjcla.  Corolla  very  rarely  wanting;  stamens  very  commonly  twice  or 
three  times  as  many  as  petals  by  the  interposition  of  a  perfect  or  even  double 
(Orders  6, 7)  whorl,  or  by  the  interposition  of  an  imperfect  whorl  differing  In  number 
from  the  corolla  (Order  5);  the  isostemonous  stamens  sometimes  superposed  on 
the  petals  (Order  4),  or  the  original  stamens  branch  (especially  in  Orders  2,  3,  and 
8);  the  number  of  carpels  often  the  same  as  that  of  the  sepals  and  petals  (Orders 
7, 8),  but  commonly  less — two,  three,  or  four ;  ovary  unilocular  with  parietal  placente 
in  Order  x,  in  the  others  multilocular;  seed  generally  without  endosperm.  * 
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Order  1.    Farietales. 

Families:  i.  Resedacex, 

2,  ViolacesE, 

.  3.  Krankeuiaceae, 

4.  Loasaceac, 

5.  Turneraceac, 

6.  Papayaceac, 

7.  Passiflorace«, 

8.  Bixacese, 

9.  Samydacear, 
10.  Cistinex. 

Order  8.    auttlforo. 

Families:  i.  Salicineae, 

a.  Tamariscinex, 

3.  Reaimiuriacese, 
4*  Hypericioeae, 

5.  Clusiaceaty 

6.  Marcgraviacez, 

7.  Ternstroemiaceac, 

8.  .Chlznaceae, 

.    9.  Dipterocarpex. 

Order  3.    Hesperidec 

Families:  i.  Aurantlacex, 

2.  Meliacex  (including  Cedrelex), 

3.  Humiriacez, 

4.  Erythroxylaceae. 

Order  4.    Frangullnea. 

Families:  i.  Ampelideae, 
3.  Rbamnacesp, 

3.  Celastrinez, 

4.  Staphyleacese, 

5.  Aquifoliaceae, 

6.  Hippocrateacex, 

7.  Pittosporeac. 

Order  5.    ^soultnew. 

Families:  i.  Malpighiacez, 

2.  Sapindacex, 

a.  Acerinez, 

b.  Sapindacez, 

c.  Hippocastanex, 

3.  Tropaeolaceac, 

4.  Polygalacez. 

Order  6.    Terebinthinea. 

Families;  x.  Terebinthacex, 

a.  Anacardiaces, 

b.  Burseraces, 

c.  Amyridex, 
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■  3.  Rutaccx, 

a.  Ruteae, 

b.  Diosmeae, 

c.  Xanthoxylacex, 

d.  Siinarubese, 
3.  Ochnacese, 

OMer  7.    Gruinalos. . 
Families:  i.  Balsamineae, 

2.  Limnanthaceje^ 

3.  Linacez, 

4.  Oxalidee, 

5.  Geraniaceie, 

6.  Zygophyllacea^. 

Order  8.    Coliunnifera. 

Families:  i.  Sterculiacex, 
3.  Biittneriaceae, 

3.  Tiliaceac, 

4.  Malvaceae, 

Order  9.    TriooocttV 

Families:  i.  Euphorbiacex, 

a.  Eupborbiex, 

b.  Acalyphez, 
3.*  Phyllantbacex ; 

a.  Phyllanthesp, 

b.  Buxinex. 

D.  Centrotperm^e^  Corolla  usually  wanting  [except  in  Fam.  6] ;  stamens  fewer 
or  more  often  more  than  the  sepals,  in  the  last  case  generally  double  as  many 
(4  or  6);  ovary  usually  superior  and  unilocular,  with  one  or  more  basal  often  cam- 
pytotropous  ovules,  less  often  multilocular  with  central  placentatlon. 

Order  1.    Caryophyllinew. 

Families:  i.  Nyctagineae, 

3.  Chenopodiaceae, 

3.  Amaranthacer, 

4.  Phytolaccaceae, 

5.  Portulacaceai:, 

6.  Caryophylieae: 

a.  Paronycbiez, 

b.  Scleranthesp, 

c.  Alsinez, 

d.  Sileneee. 

E.  D'ucopborm.  Ovary  inferior  (Order  1)  or  half  inferior  or  even  superior,  and 
then  (Order  2,  Family  5)  carpels  distinct ;  carpels  as  many  as  or  fewer  than 
sepals  and  petals  (often  two) ;  when  the  ovary  is  inferior  or  half  inferior  a  necta- 
riferous disc  usually  occurs  between  the  styles  and  the  stamens;  stamens  equal 
in  number  to  sepals  and  petals  (Order  i)  or  twice  as  many,  or  even  a  still  larger 
number ;  calyx-limb  usually  ol^olele  in  Order  i  ;  seed  generally  with  copious 
endosperm.       ■ 

'  The  position  of  this  order  U  donfakfiil- 
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Order  1.    Umbelliflon». 


Families:  i.  Umbelliferse, 

2.  Araliaceae, 

3.  Cornacex. 

Order  2.    Saxifi-agine». 

FamiUes:  i.  Saxifragacex  (including  Hydrangcz,  Escalionieae, 
and  Cunoniacez), 
a.  (?)  Grossulariacez, 

3.  (?)  Philadelphe», 

4.  (?)  Francoacex, 

5.  (?)  Crassulacese. 


V.   pERIGYNiE. 

Flower  displaying  a  tendency  towards  the  perigynous  structure.  An  annular  body 
is  elevated  from  the  floral  axis  bearing  the  perianth  and  the  stamens,  and  enveloping 
the  gynarceum  as  a  cup-,  saucer-,  or  um-Uke  receptacle ;  or  it  becomes  adherent  in  its 
growth  to  the  carpels  (B,  Order  a,  Family  a).  In  a  few  families  which  are  placed  here 
provisionally  (B,  Order  3,  Families  4-6)  the  ovary  is  truly  inferior, 

A.  Cafyei^ora*  Perianth  simple,  either  sepaloid  or  petaloid  and  usually  tetra- 
merous ;  the  tubular  receptacle  is  generally  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  Family  3  is 
even  quadripartite,  corresponding  to  the  four  perianth-leaves  and  to  the  four  stamens 
superposed  on  them  (see  Fig.  339,  p.  478);  stamens  fewer  than,  as  many  as,  or 
twice  as  many  as  the  perianth-leaves;  ovary  monocarpellary,  rarely  bilocular,  with 
one  or  a  few  seeds ;  seed  with  little  or  n6  endosperm. 

Order  1.    ThymeleineaB. 
Families:  i.  Thymelaeaceae, 
3.  Elaeagnacesc, 
3.  Proteacea;, 

B.  Corollifiora,  Calyx,  corolla,  and  androecium  placed  on  a  flat  (Order  i)  or 
cup-shaped  receptacle,  or  on  one  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  urn-shape  (Order  a  and 
in  part  3),  which  is  often  (Order  3)  thick  and  succulent  (as  in  the  apple,  rose-hip, 
&c.);  sepals  distinct  or  coherent  (Order  1);  petals  always  distinct  (corolla  dialy- 
petalous) ;  the  two  perianth-whorls  usually  pentamerous,  sometimes  tetramerous ; 
stamens  as  many  as  or  twice  as  many  as  (Order  1)  sepals  and  petals,  or  a  much 
larger  number  (Order  2),  in  Order  3,  Family  3,  commonly  branched;  gynaeceum 
composed  of  one  (Order  i,  and  in  part  3)  or  several  or  a  large  number  of  mono- 
carpellary ovaries;  or  (in  Order  3)  ovary  polycarpellary,  and  sometimes  inferior 
(Families  4-6). 

Order  1.    XiegumiiiosaB. 
Families:  i.  Mimosex, 

2.  Swartzieae, 

3.  Caesalpineae, 

4.  Papilionaceae. 

Order  2.    Bosifioro. 

Families:  i.  Calycanthaceic, 

2.  Pomeae, 

3.  Rosaccx, 
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4.  Sanguisorbez, 

5.  Dryadeae, 

6.  Spiraeeae, 

7.  Amygdalez, 

8.  Chrysobalaneac. 

Order  8.    Myrtlfloro. 

Families:  i.  Lylhrarieae, 

3.  Melastomacez, 

3.  Myrtaceae, 

4.  Combretacex, 

5.  CEnothereae, 

6.  Haloragideae. 


}' 


Balanophorae. 

Santalaceae. 

Loranthacea^ 


Podostemonez. 


Families  of  unknown  or  very  doubtful  affinity. 
Hippuridez.  Polygonacesc. 


Callitrichacez. 


Begoniacez. 


Ceratophyllacez.        Mesembryanthemez. 

Tetragoniez. 

Empetracez.  Cactacez. 


Elatinez. 

Casuarinez. 

Myricacez. 


Juglandez. 


The  position  of  these  families  here  is  very  doubtful. 


BOOK   III. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

CHAPTER    I. 
MOLECULAR    FORCES    IN    THE    PLANT. 

Sect.  i.  —  The  Condition  of  Aggregation  of  organised  struotures'. 
Cell-walls,  starch-grains,  and  protoplasmic  structures  consist,  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, at  every  point  that  can  be  seen  even  under  the  microscope,  of  a  combination 
of  solid  material  with  water.  If  these  organised  structures  are  placed  in  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  removing  water,  a  part  of  their  aqueous  contents  is  withdrawn ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  in  contact  with  aqueous  solutions  possessing 
certain  chemical  properties  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  they  absorb  more  water. 
The  volume  alters  with'the  change  in  the  proportion  of  water;  loss  of  water  causes 
contraction,  absorption  of  water  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  volume.  Since 
the  absorption  of  water  occasions  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  (air-dry 
starch  rises  2°  or  3^  C.  when  mixed  with  water  of  the  same  temperature),  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  water  contracts  as  it  is  absorbed^.  Within  certain  limits 
these  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  may  occur  without  occasioning  any  per- 
manent change  in  the  molecular  structure ;  but  if,  with  a  higher  temperature  and  in 
the  presence  of  chemical  reagents,  the  proportion  falls  below  a  certain  minimum 
dr  exceeds  a  certain  maximum,  permanent  changes  of  the  internal  structure  take 
place  which  can  no  longer  be  reversed ;  and  the  internal  organisation  of  the  body 
becomes  partially  or  entirely  destroyed. 


'  See  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Experimental- Pbysiolc^e,  p.  398  et  seg. — KSgeli  u.  Schwendener, 
Das  Mikroscop,  vol.  II,  p.  402  </  seq. ;  compare  also  Book  I  of  this  work,  p.  31  tt  stq. — Cramer, 
Naturforsch.  Gesells.  in  Ztirich.  Nov.  8, 1869. 

'  JuDgk,  in  Pogg.  Ann.  1865.  vol.  125.  p.  393  et  siq. 
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These  facts,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  olher  phenomena,  first  led  Nagcli 
lo  the  hypothesis  ihai  organised  bodies  consist  of  isolated  particles  or  Mti/rtyi/ts 
between  which  the  water  penetrates,  and  which  are  solid  and  relatively  unchange- 
able, and  invisible  even  with  the  most  powerful  microscopes.  Ever)*  molecule  of  a 
saturated  organised  body  is,  on  this  hypoilicsis,  surrounded  by  layers  of  water  by 
which  the  adjacent  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  one  another.  Thes* 
molecules  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  \*arious  sizes,  and  it  is  evident  a  priori  that,  if 
the  tliickness  of  the  aqueous  envelope  is  the  same,  larger  molecules  will  form  a 
denser,  snialler  molecules  a  less  dense  substance ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
conversely  that  the  layers  and  lamellae  of  organised  bodies  of  different  thickness, 
especially  diose  of  tlie  cell-wall  and  of  siarch-grains,  are  composed  of  molecules  of 
different  sizes ;  and  tlie  difference  in  llie  proportion  of  water  in  such  cases  leads  to 
the  hypothesis  that  the  densest  substance  consists  of  molecules  which  are  several 
tiiousand  times  larger  than  those  of  the  mure  watery  substance.  As  the  molecules 
increase  in  size,  the  density  of  the  whole  substance  is  moreover  increased  by  the 
smaller  distance  that  intervenes  l>eiwoen  them,  so  that  larger  molecules  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  thinner  layers  of  water.  The  changes  in  volume  of  organised 
bodies  due  to  the  removal  of  water  or  its  absorption,  depend,  according  to  this  view% 
on  the  fact  that  when  swelling  takes  place  the  molecules  are  forced  further  apart  by 
the  water  which  penetrates  between  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  when  water  is 
removed  they  approach  one  another  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  withdrawn  from 
their  interstices. 

The  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  processes  in  the  interior  of  an  organ- 
ised body  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds:— (i)  the  Cohesion  within  each  separate 
molecule  impermeable  to  water,  which  is  itself  an  aggregate  of  smaller  molecules 
and  atoms;  (2)  the  Attraction  of  the  adjoining  molecules  for  one  another,  in 
consequence  of  which  ihcy  tend  mmually  to  approach;  and  (3)  the  Attraction  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  molecule  for  the  absorbed  water,  wtiich  counteracts  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  neighbouring^  particles. 

In  starch-grains,  cell-walls,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  crystalloids',  the  absorbed 
water  is  not  deposited  uniformly  in  all  directions :  the  molecules  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, forced  further  from  one  another  in  certain  directions,  as  is  clearly  seen  from 
the  change  of  form  of  the  whole,  from  the  formation  of  fissures,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  effects  of  the  tensions  thus  caused  in  the  interior  of  the  body  is  the  fjici 
that  when  swelling  takes  place  particidar  dimensions  may  even  decrease ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  layers  of  bast-fibres  become  very  considerably  shorter  when  they  swell 
up  under  tlw  influence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  coils  of  the  spiral  striation  be- 
coming closer  and  larger  in  circumference.  Crystalloids  change  their  angles  several 
degrees  when  they  swell.  These  phenomena  are  explicable  only  on  the  sup(>osiiion 
that  the  molecular  forces  in  the  interior  of  organised  substances  vary  in  intensity  in 
different  directions;  and  this  again  is  concciA-able  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
form  of  the  molecules  is  not  spherical.  Niigeli  and  Schwendener  obtained  a  deeper 
insight  into  these  laws  by  a  very  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena  produced  by 


' '  [See  Dock  I,  pp.  49-57.  on  Crystalloids.] 
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pnlarised  light  in  cell-walls,  starch-grains,  and  cn'stalloids'.  They  inferred  from  these 
facts  a  crystalline  structure  of  tlie  individual  molecules,  and  that  the  crystals  arc 
doubly  refractive,  and  have  two  optic  axes  which  are  so  arranged,  at  least  in  the 
greater  number,  that  one  axis  of  elasticity  of  the  ether  within  each  molecule  of  the 
starch-grains  and  cell-walls  is  placed  radially,  but  the  two  other  axes  of  elasticity 
tangentially.  In  crystalloids  the  molecules  are  probably  arranged  as  in  true  crystals, 
but  separated  also  by  layers  of  water  parallel  to  the  faces  or  lines  of  cleavage. 

The  behaviour  of  grains  of  chlorophyll  and  of  colourless  protoplasm  towards 
polarised  light,  as  well  as  under  the  addidon  and  removal  of  water,  is  at  present  but 
little  known  ;  and  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  form  of  their  molecules  is  therefore  not 
yet  possible. 

The  solid  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  organised  body  which  are  separated 
by  aqueous  envelopes  always  vary  in  their  chemical  nature  ;  so  that  at  every  visible 
point  molecules  wliich  |.)OSbcss  chemically  different  properties  lie  by  the  side  of  and 
among  one  another  separated  by  layers  of  water.  In  starch-grains,  cell-walls,  and 
crystalloids  this  fact  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  certain  substances  are 
extracted  by  the  application  of  certain  solvents,  while  other  substances  remain  behind, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  skeleton.  This  skeleton  is  of  course  less  dense  than 
the  original  substance ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  extraction  has  taken  place  at  all 
visible  points,  without  the  external  form  or  internal  structure  having  undergone  any 
essential  change.  Thus,  for  example,  a  skeleton  of  cellulose  remains  l>ehind  when 
the  lignin  has  been  extracted  from  wood-fibres  by  Schultz's  maceration;  and 
again,  a  skeleton  of  silica  remains  behind  with  all  the  optical  properties  of  the 
cell-wall  when  the  organic  substance  has  been  burnt  away.  In  the  same  manner  a 
grain  of  starch  leaves  beliind  a  skeleton  containing  very  little  solid  material  when 
the  granulose  has  been  extracted  by  saliva  or  some  other  substance.  From  crystal- 
loids also  a  skele  in  this  sense  of  the  term  containing  very  little  solid  matter  can 
be  obtained  by  the  solution  of  a  part  of  their  sulwtance.  especially  of  the  colour- 
ing material  contained  in  them.  The  properties  of  these  skeletons  show  that  the 
molecules  which  remain  behind  after  solution  of  the  rest  still  occupy  essentially  the 
same  i>osition  and  are  endowed  with  the  same  forces  as  before  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  extracted  substance  lay  previously  between  these  molecules  without  being 
contained  in  them.  This  view  is  also  more  or  less  probable  in  the  case  of  chloro- 
phyll-grains and  protoplasm ;  in  the  former  the  fundamental  protoplasmic  substance 
remains  behind  as  a  very  solid  skeleton  when  the  green  colouring  material  is  ex- 
tracted by  ether,  alcohol,  oil,  &c.  Very  different  substances  are  certainly  combined 
in  the  protoplasm ;  and  when  a  naked  primordial  cell  secretes  a  cell-wall,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  molecules  which  form  the  cell-wall  were  previously  distributetl 
between  those  of  the  protoplasm,  and  only  change  their  position  and  their  chemical 
nature  when  they  are  secreted  in  the  formation  of  the  cell-wall ;  the  protoplasm 
which  remains  behind  retaining  essentially  its  original  properties.  The  same  is  the 
case  when  grains  of  starch  or  chlorophyll  are  formed  in  the  protoplasm.  A  funda- 
mental substance   is  clearly  present   in  the   protoplasm   wliich  always  retains  the 
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essential  properties  of  proioplasm ;  but  various  other  substances  penetrni 

its  molecules  and  are  afterwards  again  separated.     This  is  especially  obser\'able  in 

the  formation  of  zygospores  and  swarmspores. 

The  nutriment  and  growth  of  organised  structures  takes  place,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  Book  I»  by  iniussuscepiion ;  the  nutrient  solution  penetrates  between 
Ihe  molecules  already  in  existence,  and  either  occasions  by  apposition  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  individual  molecules ;  or  new  molecules  of  small  size  arc  produced  in 
Ihe  spaces  filled  with  water,  which  then  increase  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter,  or 
the  increase  takes  place  in  both  ways  at  different  points.  The  increase  in  mass  of 
ihc  cell-wall,  starch-grain,  Ac,  is  therefore  brought*  about  by  the  molecules  being 
forced  apart  from  within.  Connected  with  the  growth  of  the  molecules  already  in 
existence  and  with  the  formation  of  new  ones,  is  a  continual  disturbance  of  the 
osmotic  equilibrium  between  the  surrounding  fluid  (the  cell-sap  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  see  p.  62),  and  that  within  the  body,  which  has  the  effect  of  constantly 
drawing  fresh  particles  from  the  surrounding  fluid  to  the  interior  of  the  body  which 
is  undergoing  augmenlalion. 

Chemical  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  body  are  also  always  con- 
nected with  these  processes  of  growth.  The  nutrient  fluid  which  penetrates  from 
without  contains  in  fact  the  material  for  the  formation  of  molecules  of  a  definite 
chemical  nature ;  but  this  material  is  chemically  diflferent  from  the  molecules  whidi 
it  produces.  Thus  starch-grains  are  nourished  by  a  fluid  which  clearly  does  not 
contain  any  starch  in  solution ;  and  again  the  cell-wall  grows  by  the  absorption  of 
substances  out  of  the  prolojilasm  which  are  not  dissolved  cellulose.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  chlorophyll  arisc?^  in  the  interior  of  the  chlorophyll-grain  ;  and  die 
substances  by  which  the  protoplasm  is  nourished  by  intussusception  are  clearly 
only  producetl  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm,  as  is  shown  in  particular  by  naked 
Plasmodia  and  by  unicellular  Algte  and  Fungi.  Growth  by  intussusception  h 
therefore  connected  not  only  with  a  continual  disturbance  of  the  molecular  equi- 
librium, but  also  with  chemical  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  structure. 
Chemical  combinations  of  the  most  various  kinds  take  place  Ix'twecn  the  molecules 
of  an  organised  l>ody,  so  thai  they  act  upon  and  decompose  one  another.  It  is 
certain  thai  all  growth  continues  only  so  long  as  the  growing  parts  of  the  cell  are 
exposed  to  atmospheric  air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  an  oxittising  effect  on  the 
chemical  compounds  contained  in  the  organised  structure;  with  every  act  of  growth 
carbon  dioxide  is  produced  and  evolved.  The  equilibrium  of  the  chemical  forces  is 
also  continually  disturbed  by  the  nccessar)-  production  of  heat ;  and  this  may  also 
be  accompanied  by  electrical  actions.  The  movements  of  the  atoms  and  molecules 
within  a  growing  organised  body  represent  a  definite  amount  of  work,  and  the  equi- 
\'alent  forces  are  set  free  by  chemical  changes.  The  essence  of  organisation  and 
of  life  lies  in  this: — that  organised  structures  are  capable  of  a  constant  internal 
change;  and  that,  as  long  as  they  are  in  contact  with  water  and  with  oxygenated 
air.  only  a  jK)riion  of  their  forces  remains  in  equilibrium  even  in  their  interior,  and 
determines  the  form  or  framework  of  the  whole ;  while  new  forces  are  constantly 
being  set  free  by  chemical  changes  between  and  in  the  molecules,  which  forces  in 
their  lum  occasion  further  changes.  Tliis  depends  essentially  on  the  peculiarity  of 
molecular  structure,  which  permits  dissolved  and  gaseous  (a!>sorl>cd)  subciances  to 
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penetrate  from  without  into  every  point  of  the  interior,  and  to  be  again  conveyed 
outwards. 

This  internal  instability  attains  its  highest  degree  in  chlorophyll-grains  and  pro- 
toplasm. In  the  former  chemical  processes  lake  place  wiih  great  energy  and  activity 
under  tlie  influence  of  light,  such  as  the  formation  of  tlie  green  colouring  matter  and 
of  starch ;  and  when  deprived  of  light  other  chemical  changes  at  once  ensue,  which 
terminate  only  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  entire  chlorophyll-grain.  The 
remarkable  properties  of  protoplasm,  which  we  have  already  examined  from  different 
'sides  in  discussing  the  structure  of  the  cell,  attain  their  climax  in  its  spontaneous 
automatic  power  of  motion,  and  in  its  capacity  of  assuming  different  fonns  and 
changing  both  its  shape  and  its  internal  state,  and  thewfore  of  bringing  into  action 
internal  forces,  even  when  corresponding  impulses  from  wthout  cannot  be  observed. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  in  detail  into  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  facts; 
but  they  will  be  understood,  at  least  generally  and  to  a  certain  extent,  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  neither  the  chemical  norjlhe  molecular  forces  are  ever  in  equilibrium  in 
the  protoplasm ;  that  the  most  various  elementar)'  substances  are  present  in  it  in  the 
most  various  combinations ;  that  fresh  impulses  to  the  disturbance  of  the  internal 
equilibrium  are  constantly  given  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ; 
and  that  forces  are  continually  being  set  free  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the 
protoplasm  itself,  which  must  lead  to  the  most  complex  actions  in  a  substance  of 
'so  complicated  structure.  Every  impulse  from  without,  even  when  imperceptible, 
must  call  forth  a  complicated  play  of  internal  movements,  of  which  we  arc  able  to 
perceive  only  the  ultimate  effect  in  an  external  change  of  fonri. 

The  destruction  of  the  molecular  structure  of  organised  bodies  may  take  place  in 
many  different  ways,  and  affords  an  insight  into  many  physiological  processes. 

The  most  important  forces  by  which  the  molecular  condition  of  organic  substances 
permanently  altered  are  changes  In  temperature,  chemical  reagents,  and  substances 
lich  have  a  powerful  iittraction  for  water.  But  these  agencies  do  not  in  general 
cause  destruction  until  they  have  exceeded  a  definite  degree  of  intensity;  while  dif- 
ferent changes  of  temperature  and  different  states  of  concentration  of  the  reagents 
not  unfreqncntly  give  rise  to  phenomena  differing  not  only  in  degree  but  even  in  kind. 
The  effect  of  most  external  influences  depends  moreover  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  material  and  molecular  framework  of 
an  organised  bculy.  Cellulose '  and  starch  may  therefore  be  distinguished  from  crystal- 
loids, chlorophyll-grains,  and  protoplasm,  the  former  consisting  mainly  of  carlio-hydratcs 
insoluble  in  water,  the  latter  chiefly  of  albuminoids. 

(a)  Irmpfrature  does  not  usually  cause  any  striking  or  permanent  change  or  destruc- 
tion of  organisation  till  it  exceeds  50  ,  or  sometimes  even  60"  C,  and  the  sul>stancc 
affectciiis  completely  saturated  with  water.  Air-dry  organised  bodies  can  generally  bear 
much  higher  tempcnitures  without  injury.  Thus,  for  example,  dense  starch-grains  con- 
taining but  little  water  are  not  converted  into  paste  below  65"  C,  while  the  more  watery 
grains  undergo  this  change  at  ss''  C.  (Na'gcli),  the  capacity  for  absorbing  water  and  in 
con*iequence  the  volume  then  increasing  enormoiisly.  Payen  gives  the  increase  in  volume 
of  starch  in  water  of  60  C.  as  14^  p.  c,  at  70  to  yj'  C.  as  1255  p.  c,  the  starch 
originally  containing,  according  to  N'agcli,  only   from  40  to  70  p.  c,  water.    Air-dry 
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starch  nmst  be  heated  to  nearly  200'  C.  before  its  power  of  absorbing  water  materi; 
increases ;  but  it  is  then  changed  chemically  and  converted  into  dextrine.  The  cor- 
responding action  of  teniperalure  on  cellulose  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  but  it  H 
certainly  different  trom  that  on  starch.  Lite  albuminoids,  protoplasmic  structures 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  these  substances  are,  when  saturated,  coagulated  by  a 
temperature  of  from  50"  to  60*  C,  while  when  air-dry  they  can  stand  much  higher 
temperatures  wilhotit  their  molecular  structure  being  destroyed  *.  The  remarkable 
difference  in  the  action  of  temperature  on  saturated  starch  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
saturated  protoplasm  on  the  other  hand  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  former  case 
the  power  of  absorbing  water  is  cnonnously  increased  ;  its  stnicture  becomes  lix»scr  and 

more  ea&ily  susceptible  to  chemical  action; 
while  the  coagulation  of  protoplasm  di- 
minishes its  power  of  absorbing  water  and 
the  dtffusibility  of  its  molecules,  and  in- 
creases  its  power  of  resisting  chemical 
action.  This  difference  is  also  manife>l 
when  the  change  of  molecular  stnicture 
is  caused  by  acids ;  and  in  this  respect 
normal  cellulose  behaves  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  starch. 

ib)  Acids  (especially  sulphuric  acid) 
when  gre-illy  diluted  cause  starch-grains 
and  cellulose  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
to  swell  up  much  more  violently  than  pure 
water,  without  however  destroying  their 
organisation  ;  and  the  previous  condition 
returns  when  the  acid  is  washed  out.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  acids  are  more 
highly  concentrated,  a  violent  absorption 
lakes  place  in  cellulose  and  starch-grain**, 
and  they  pass  into  a  pasty  state.  Proto- 
plasmic sulistances,  on  the  contrary,  co- 
agulate, as  they  do  under  the  influence  of 
higher  temperatures.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  Hnally  completely  destroys  the 
molecular  strmiurc  of  both  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  aniount  (»f  chemiciiJ  change,  and 
they  deliquesce. 

(f  I  So/ution  of  Potash  acts  on  starch- 
grains  like  sulphuric  acid,  especially  in  caus- 
ing them  to  swell  up.  Its  action  on  pro- 
toplasmic substances  is  on  the  other  hand 
very  different  from  that  of  adds;  if  the 
solution  is  dilute  they  swell  up  strongly  or 
deliquesce,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  very  young 
cells  (the  nuclei  of  older  cells  often  resist  the  action  strongly).  But  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash  protoplasmic  structures  often  retain  their  form  and  apparently 
their  structure ;  they  neither  coagulate  nor  deliquesce.  The  fundamental  destruction 
of  their  molecular  structure  which  has  nevertheless  taken  place  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  immediately  deliquesce  if  water  is  added  copiously. 
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(«/)  Mechfiftical  hifiucnca.  Orpinised  structures  bear  without  injurj-  stnall  mechanical 
disturbances;  they  are  either  sufficiently  elastic,  like  starch-grains  and  cell-walls,  again 
to  bring  to  equilibrium  the  changes  which  are  thus  caused  in  their  internal  tension  and 
external  fomi;  or  they  are  inelastic  like  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll-grains,  and  can  then 
equalise  small  passive  changes  of  form  in  another  way.  But  stnmger  distiirbances  cause 
disruptions  which  cmnuut  be  again  ettiiced.  The  molecular  structure  of  the  separated 
portions  may  however  still  be  perfectly  retained,  as  b  shown  by  fragments  of  starch- 
grains  and  cell-walls.  This  is  stiU  more  evident  in  motile  protoplasm,  where  the  sepa- 
rated portions  of  the  previously  continuous  substance  behave  like  so  many  individuals, 
and  have  the  power  of  independent  motion  ;  as,  for  example,  separated  portions  of 
Plasmodia,  the  detached  halves  of  the  rotating  protoplasm  in  the  root-hairs  of  Hydro- 
charis  when  contracted  by  a  solution  of  sugar,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  two  or  more 
separated  porlions  of  protoplasm  may  unite  into  a  whole,  as  in  the  formation  of  large 
Plasmodia  and  of  zygospores  the  impregnation  of  oogonia,  &c.  The  only  purely 
mechanical  mode  in  which  complete  destruction  of  an  organic  structure  can  be  accom- 
plished is  by  crushing;  i.e.  by  complete  disseverance  of  its  molecules  and  their  subse- 
quent promiscuous  intermixture.  In  this  case  a  chemical  change  usually  directly  follows 
the  mechanical  destruction  of  the  molecular  structure  of  the  protoplasmic  substance. 
In  some  cell-walls  the  mere  intcrniption  of  continuity  by  a  cut  causes  striking  changes 
in  the  adjoining  and  the  more  distant  parts ;  thus,  according  to  Niigeli,  cell-walls  of 
Schizomeris  that  have  been  cut  through  become  shorter  and  thicker  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

(«)  Changes  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  organised  structures  atuscd  by  injurious 
influences  determining  their  death  are  often  accompanied  by  striking  changes  in  their 
I>ower  of  diffusion.  With  resi>ect  to  starch  and  celhilosc  but  little  is  known  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  phenomena  connected  with  protoplasm,  including  the  nucleus,  are  very 
remarkable'.  Nonnal  living  protoplasm  does  not,  for  example,  absorb  any  colouring 
material  from  the  surrounding  solution  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  l>een  killed  by  heat  or  by  a 
chemical  re-agent,  the  dissolved  ctjiouring  material  not  merely  penetrates  into  it,  but 
accumulates  in  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dead  protoplasm  appears  of  a  much  deeper 
colour  than  the  surrounding  solution  of  the  colouring  substance.  Starch  and  cellulose, 
on  the  contrary,  even  in  a  fresh  unchanged  condition,  absort)  from  a  solution  of  iodine 
a  comparatively  much  larger  quantity  of  iodine  than  of  the  solvent,  and  become  of  a 
much  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  solution ;  the  colour  is  also  differeut,  usually 
blue,  while  the  surrounding  solution  is  yellowish  brown.  The  protoplasm  which  fills  the 
cells  and  has  been  killed  in  any  manner,  by  frost,  heat,  or  chemical  agents,  is  mure 
permeable  (whether  cellulose  is  so  also  Ls  not  known);  it  allows  the  cetl-sjip,  which  in 
living  and  growing  cells  is  always  subject  to  high  pressure,  to  lilter  out  as  if  it  had 
become  porous.  This  is  well  seen  when  coloured  cells  or  tissue  are  frozen  or  heated 
above  50"^  (<.;  they  then  allow  their  coloured  contents  to  diffuse  out,  which  they  do 
not  do  when  living. 

(y)  7*he  true  nature  of  the  change  which  the  molecular  structure  of  moist  organ- 
ised bodies  undergoes  by  heating  above  50*^  or  60*^  C,  or  when  they  are  made  to  swell 
up  strongly  by  t:-eatment  with  acids  or  .alkalies,  is  considered  by  Nageli  to  lie  in  the 
destruction  of  the  cr^'stallinc  molecules.  In  the  case  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls  this 
view  is  supported  by  a  ia^^-  facts  which  have  hitherto  not  been  explained  in  any  other 
manner.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  alisorbing  water  under  such  conditions  is  then 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  particles  which  attract  water  is  increased 
and  their  size  diminished  by  the  destruction  of  the  molecules  ;  and  this  must  necessarily 
be  connected  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water  and  a  corresponding  increase 


^  Nii^li,  rflafucnphysiutogisdic  Unlcrsuchangen,  vol.  I,  p.  3  tt  tty. 
perm»ial»liti-  du  protoplasm  ilcs  iKrtlcnivM.^Arch.  Ncvilaml  vol.  VI,  1871. 
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in  volume.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  denser  layers  of  starch-grains  and  cell- 
walls  become  under  these  circumstances  homogeneous  with  the  least  dense  and  most 
watery  layers.  But  since  the  denser  layers  probably  consist  of  large,  the  less  dense 
layers  of  small  molecules,  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  large  molecules 
of  the  den^  substance  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  molecules,  and  thus 
become  similar  to  those  of  the  less  dense  substance.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  when  the  organised  structure  is  changed  by  undergt)ing  strong 
swelling,  the  optical  properties  of  starch  and  cellulose  also  undergo  change;  their  pre- 
vious action  on  polarised  light  disappearing  altogether.  This  is  also  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  under  the  action  of  these  agents  the  molecules  which  produce  the  optical 
eH'ect  lose  their  fonn,  and  that  their  fragmenLs  are  irregularly  intermixed. 

How  far  these  views  can  be  applied  also  to  protoplasmic  structures  and  their  coagu- 
lation remains  at  present  uncertain. 

(^)  The  disorganisation  of  the  molecular  structure  of  organised  bodies  may  take  place 
gradually;  and  when  it  has  exceeded  a  certain  limit,  a  new  substance  is  produced  from 
the  originalty  organised  material,  the  molecular  condition  of  which  has,  since  the  time 
of  (Jraham,  been  termed  colh'uial.  From  the  similarity  which,  according  to  Nageli  and 
Schwendencr,  exists  Iwjtween  organised  and  cryst;illine  bodies,  it  Ls  not  surprising  that 
there  are  also  mineral  substances,  which,  like  silica,  are  usually  cr>'stalline,  but  become 
under  certain  circumstances  colloidal '.  Organised  bodies  absorb  water  and  other  fluids^ 
increasing  at  the  same  time  in  volume  up  to  a  certain  maximum  at  which  they  are 
saturated;  cr)*stalline  bodies  dissolve  in  .a  definite  minimum  of  water  and  produce  a 
saturated  solution  which  can  be  diluted  a^  libitum.  Colloidal  bodies  show  in  this  respect 
intermediate  properties;  they  can  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions  without  any 
minimum  or  maximum.  Solvents  cause  in  organised  and  crystalline  bodies  a  sudden 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  condition.  Colloi<lal  bodies  pass  from  the  solid  to 
the  fluid  condition,  when  they  are  soluble,  through  all  stages  of  softening ;  in  a  certain 
state  when  they  contain  but  little  water  they  are  hard,  then  tenacious,  then  tough  and 
scarcely  fluid,  fmally  when  mixed  with  abundance  of  water  perfectly  fluid.  Even  in 
the  6uid  state  they  may  be  mucilaginous,  cohering  strongly  to  organic,  less  strongly  to 
crystalline  substances;  and  even  when  greatly  diluted  they  diffuse  very  slowly,  and  some 
of  them  appear  unable  to  penetrate  organic  membranes  such  as  cell-walls.  On  drying 
they  afhird  a  homogeneous  substance  which  differs  greatly  in  its  capacity  for  swelling  and 
in  its  optical  properties  from  the  molecular  stnicture  of  crystals  and  of  organised  bodies. 
In  contradistinction  to  these  latter,  colloidal  bodies  may  be  considered  amorphous  in- 
ternally as  well  as  externally.  Colloidal  bodies  occur  abundantly  in  plants  as  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  organised  bodies,  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  supply 
material  for  the  production  of  new  organised  bodies.  Thus  gum-bassorin  and  perhaps 
also  gum-arabic,  as  well  as  the  mucilage  of  quince  and  linseed,  result  from  the  decom- 
position of  cell-walls;  perhaps  also  the  formation  of  the  substance  of  the  cuticle  must 
be  included  in  this  category.  Viscin  is  the  product  of  decomposed  cellulose;  the  origin 
of  colloidal  pectin  and  caoutchouc  is  still  unknown;  but  none  of  these  substances  are 
of  any  further  use  to  the  plant. 

(-fc)  Trau&e'j  ^rti/tcuti  Ceiis '.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  belonging 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  those  connected  with  the  cell-wall ;  and  everything 
which  contributes  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  development  must  alw3)-s  be 
welcome.  The  researches  of  Traube,  of  which  an  abstract  is  here  given,  are  of  great 
interest  from  this  point  of  view ;  even  though  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  transfer 
all  the  properties  of  bis  artificial  cells  to  the  real  plaat. 


I 


*  See.  among  other  authorities,  GmhAm.  Phil.  Tmns.  i86a:  Jouna.  Chem.  Soc.  1861. 

•  Traube.  Experimcnte  lur  Theoritr  der  Zellbthlung  u-  Endosmose,  in  Arch,  ftir  Anat, 
u.  wt3&eii!»ch.  Mcdecin,  von  Reichert  u.  Du  Boift  1S67,  p.  87  t/  j*^. 
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Starling  frtmj  Graham's  observation  that  dissolved  eoUoids  cannot  dilFuse  throui;h 
colloidal  membranes,  and  from  llic  empirical  fact  that  precipitates  of  colloidal  substances 
are  usually  themselves  colloidal,  Traubc  found  that  a  drop  of  a  colloid  j1  placed  in  a 
solution  of  a  colloid  B  must  become  surrounded  by  a  pellicle.  If  ^  is  also  more  con- 
centrated (or  rather  if  its  attraction  for  water  is  greater)  the  cell  must  become  turgid, 
I.  e,  the  precipitated  pellicle  must  t)ecome  stretched  by  the  additional  water  that  is 
absorbed;  and  the  molecules  of  the  pellicle  thus  become  separated  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  fresh  precipitate  takes  place  between  them  which  occasions  increase  in  the 
superficies  of  the  pellicle.  For  a  more  exact  study  Traube  chiefly  employed  cells  the 
pellicle  of  which  consisted  of  a  precipitate  of  gelatine  tannate.  For  this  purpose  the 
tendency  of  the  gelatine  to  coagulate  was  destroyed  by  boiling  for  thirty-six  hours. 
A  thick  drop  of  this  gelatine  (called  $)  of  the  consistency  of  syrup  was  taken  up  by  a 
glass  rod,  allowed  to  dry  for  some  hours  in  the  air,  and  then  plunged  into  a  flask  half 
filled  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  into  the  cork  of  which  the  rod  was  fixed.  The 
portion  of  gelatine  which  undergoes  sfjlution  on  the  outside  of  the  drop  immediately 
forms  a  completely  closed  pellicle  with  the  surrounding  solution  of  tannin  ;  and  the 
water  which  penetrates  through  it  constantly  dissolves  the  gelatine  within.  In  a  dilute 
solution  of  tannin  of  o'8  to  I'S  p. c.  a  tense  pellicle  which  is  not  iridescent  and  is  there- 
fore thick  is  formed ;  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  from  3*5  to  6  p.c.  (in  which  therefore 
there  is  a  smaller  difference  between  the  concentration  of  the  two  tluids)  a  thin  flaccid 
iridescent  pellicle  is  formed*.  Traube  found  that  the  cells  which  are  at  first  thick- walled 
go  through  various  stages  of  development ;  they  remain  spherical  so  long  as  the  nucleus 
of  gelatine  is  not  completely  dissolved;  a  turbidity  then  sets  in  from  above  downwards 
owing  to  the  solution  of  a  part  of  the  pellicle  in  the  solution  of  gelatine  which  is  more 
dilute  in  its  upper  part;  the  pellicle  at  the  same  time  begins  to  collapse  and  to  become 
iridescent ;  and  finally  the  contents  become  clear  and  tension  again  takes  place.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  cell  still  allows  gelatine  to  escape  when  torn.  The  greater 
the  difference  in  the  concentration  of  the  two  fluids,  the  firmer  and  more  tense  is  the 
pellicle;  i.e.  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  nndosmotic  attraction  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  layers  of  atoms  which  coagulate  so  as  to  produce  the  pellicle,  and  therefore 
the  thicker  it  is. 

With  reference  to  the  properties  of  the  pellicle,  Traube  shows  that  all  pellicles 
hitherto  employed  in  experiments  on  diffusion  have  perforations*,  while  the  precipitated 
pellicles  have  only  molecular  interstices;  and  indeed  these  latter  are,  according  to 
him,  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  the  precipitate  of  which  the  pellicle  is  composed. 
But  in  spite  of  the  greater  density,  the  endosmose  is  quicker  than  with  all  other 
membranes,  l)ecause  they  are  thinner.  The  pellicle  becomes  firmer  (stificr?)  when  lead 
acetate  or  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  the  $  gelatine.  As  soon  as  the  molecules  of  the 
stretched  pellicle  have  become  so  far  separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  cell-contents 
which  have  increased  in  quantity  by  the  action  of  endosmose  that  iheir  interstices  allow 
the  [Kissage  of  the  two  substances  from  which  the  pellicle  is  formed,  these  substances 
must  obviously  again  at  once  mutually  react  upon  one  another  at  those  points,  and  must 


'  Only  peUidcs  of  gelatine  behave  i&  this  wtty ;  all  others  are  iridescent  when  tense. 

'  It  i»  CM%y  to  convince  oncfclf  of  the  presence  of  acliinl  ])eifo{ations  in  pig<blaHder,  ox>bln<lflcr. 
the  i>ericardiuiii,  amnius.  colludion-membmne,  or  parchment,  with  which  experiments  un  diffusion 
have  hitherto  usually  been  made,  by  stretching  ihcin  over  n  wide  gULi»  lube.  i>ouring  in  a  column  uf 
water  from  20  to  40  cm.  high,  and  repeatedly  drying  the  free  surface  of  I  he  membrane  with  filtering 
paper.  Water  is  then  almo:it  alwayi*  seen  to  ou/c  out  al  particular  spoU;  a  piece  of  tnembntne 
3  or  3  cm.  square  is  seldom  water-tight.  The  j>«rfora lions  arc  still  more  evident  if  the  tube  h  fdled 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  uilt  and  Lhe  membriinc  dl|)]>e<l  in  wnter.  Instead  of  a 
diffusttin<urTci)t  e<)ual  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane,  separate  threads  of  the  solution  of 
salt  are  «:cn  to  sink  down  into  the  water.  The**  experiments  show  how  little  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  nn  the  rewearcbc&  hitherto  mode  on  mcmbnmcs. 
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cause  the  prwluction  of  new  molecules  of  pellicle,  which  are  deposited  between  those 
already  in  existence.  Growth  Ihereibre  lates  jilace  by  intussusception,  and  h  caused  by 
Ihc  stretching  of  the  pellicle,  which  stretching  is  on  its  part  occasioned  by  cndosmose. 
That  the  growth  takes  place  not  ontjhby  stretching  but  also  by  dcposiUun  Traubc  proved 
by  replacing  the  tannic  acid  by  water.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  (/.  e.  as  soon  as  the 
fonnation  of  new  molecules  of  the  precipitate  in  the  pellicle  was  preventedi  the  endoi^ 
mosc  still  continuing)  the  growth  ceased. 

As  long  as  the  concentration  of  the  contents  of  the  artificial  cell  is  everywhere  liic 
same,  the  pellicle  remains  everywhere  equally  thick,  and  the  cell  retains  its  spherical 
form.  But  when  the  contents  arc  diluted,  a  denser  solution  is  foniicd  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cell,  a  more  watery  solution  in  the  upper  part.  The  pellicle  becomes 
in  consequence  thinner  above  and  therefore  more  extensible,  because  the  difl'erence  of 
coDcentruti<m  is  smaller  there;  hence  the  pellicle  becomes  more  strongly  stretched aborc 
and  increases  more  rapidly  in  superficies,  and  protuberances  directed  outwards  are  not 
unfrequently  formed.  This  may  be  expressed  shortly  by  saying  that  endosmose  takes 
place  principally  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  cell,  growth  in  the  upper  part.  1  he  dilTerence 
however  in  the  concentration  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  which  causes  this  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  water  which  penetniteti  by  endosmose  not  mixing  at  once  uniformly 
with  all  parts  of  the  interior  solution,  so  that  layers  of  different  specific  gravity  lie 
one  ovtr  another. 

Further  expirinicnts  showed  that  growing  pellicle-precipitates  ha^Hng  the  form  of 
cell-walls  are  produced  aUo  by  mixing  coiloids  with  crystaltords^ ;  e.g.  tannic  acid  with 
copper  and  lead  acetates,  soluble  glass  with  the  same  substances  or  with  copper  chloride, 
or  finally  cr)'stalloids  with  one  another,  as  potassium  ferro-cyanide  with  copper  acetate 
or  chloride.  Traube  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every  precipitate  the  interstices  of 
which  are  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  its  components  must  as<;ume  the  form  of  a  |>el- 
licle  when  the  solutions  of  its  components  come  into  contact  with  one  another.  Since 
the  pelliclc-precipilatcs,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  contain  molecular  interstices 
but  no  perforations,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  endosmotic  pro- 
cesses. They  behave  in  this  respect  very  differently  from  other  membranes,  being 
themselves  olten  perfectly  impermeable  to  the  most  diffusible  substances,  but  allowing 
other  chemical  compounds  to  pass  through  theui ;  and  every  kind  of  pellicle  has  in  this 
respect  its  own  peculiarities.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  every  pellicle- precipitate 
is  impermeable  to  the  fluids  from  which  it  is  itself  produce<l,  the  ^  gelatine  tannate  is, 
moreover,  impcmicable  for  example  also  to  potassium  ferro-cyanide,  but  permeable  to 
ammonium  chloride,  barium  nitrate,  or  water.  The  i>cllicie  of  copper  ferro-cyanide 
which  is  formed  round  a  drop  of  copper  chloride  in  potassium  ferro-cyanide  is  imper- 
meable to  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
or  barium  nitrate,  but  ijcrnieable  to  potassium  chU>ride  or  water.  Traube  considers 
that  in  the  permeability  of  the  ijellicle-prccipitates  we  have  a  means  of  determining  the 
relative  size  of  the  molecules  of  diiferent  solutions,  since  only  those  molecules  can  pas 
through  the  pellicle  which  are  smaller  than  its  molecular  interstices  and  therefore 
smaller  than  the  molecules  of  the  solutions  which  produce  it. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ii  gelatine,  and  a 
stnall  quantity  of  barium  chloride  to  one  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  two  mixtures  thus 
obtained  are  themselves  mixetl,  a  pellicle  is  formed  of  calcium  tannate,  and  on  it  a 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  which  diminishes  the  size  of  the  interstices;  the  two 
solutions  which  causg  the  deposit  can  no  longer  diffuse;  but  the  incrusted  pellicle  is  still 
permeable  to  tlie  smaller  molecules  of  ammonium  chloride  and  water. 


'  [The  term  •  cryslalloid  *  i&  here  tised  in  the  sciue  in  which  il  was  first  employed  by  Grnham, 
tc  indicate  tho&c  nihstancet— a*)  oppo^d  to  *  cullottlb* — whtcti  ntay  be  susceptible  uf  crystalli&atioit, 
ftnd  «liich  are  endowed  with  the  |H>wir  of  diffusion  through  a  |K)I'ous  septum. — Kd.] 
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Traiibc  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  endosmotic  ct|uivalent  in  the 
sense  of  the  older  theory.  Endosmose  is  independent  of  any  interchange,  since  it 
results  entirely  from  the  attraction  of  the  dissolving  substance  for  the  solvent;  and 
this  attraction  is  invariable  at  the  same  temperature  and  may  be  termed  Endosmoiir 
Fore^*  The  endo&motic  force  of  grape-sugar,  for  iniitance,  is  ver)-  great,  tliat  of  gela- 
tinous substances  very  !>niatl. 

7'o  tlicse  researches,  which  are  of  extreme  importance  in  reference  to  vegetable 
physiology,  and  of  which  \ve  shall  m;ikc  much  use  in  the  sequel,  though  with  a  cautious 
selection,  Traube  has  added  obser\'ations  on  the  growth  of  the  pellicle-precipitates  of 
copper  fcrro-cyanide,  the  main  results  of  which  however  1  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
after  a  number  of  experiments. 

If  a  drop  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  cupper  chloride  is  dropped  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  fcrro-cyanide,  it  immediately  becomes  coated  with  a  thin 
brownish  pellicle  of  copper  ferro-cyanide  which  exhibits  peculiar  phenomena.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  place  small  pieces  of  copper  cWoride  in  the  ferro-cyanide  solution, 
where  a  green  drop  is  immediately  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  water  of  the  solu- 
tion, producing  the  pellicle  on  its  surface,  and  still  enclosing  the  solid  copper  chloride 
which  dissolves  gradually  from  the  permeation  of  the  water.  These  cells  manifest  active 
^rowtli  and  a  variety  of  dillerences  not  easy  to  explain  and  dejMjndent  on  secondary 
circumstances;  stmic  have  \cry  thin  pellicles,  arc  roundish,  and  exhibit  a  slight  tendency 
to  grow  upwards;  they  usually  form  a  number  of  small  wart-like  outgrowths  and  attain 
very  considerable  dimensions  (from  i  to  i  cm.  in  diameter).  They  appear  to  be  funned 
chiefly  by  the  solution  of  large  pieces  of  the  copper  chloride.  Others  have  thick  reddish 
brown  pellicles,  grow  quickly  upwards  in  the  form  of  irregular  cylinders,  rarely 
branch,  and  attain  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  4  mm.  and  often  a  height  of  several  cen- 
timetres. Combinations  of  the  two  forms  also  occur  which  sometimes  form  a  kind  of 
horir.ontil  tuberous  rhiznme-Iike  structure  from  which  long  stalk-like  outgrowths  arise 
upwards,  and  root-like  protuberances  downwards. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disjKwal  here,  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  these  phenomena;  one  only  maybe  sjiecially  mentioned:— that  these  pellicles  of 
copper  ferrocyanide  do  not  grow,  as  Traube  supposes,  entirely  by  intussusception, 
but  also  in  quite  a  different  way  (by  eruption).  When  a  brown  pellicle  has  Iwen 
formed  round  the  green  drops,  water  penetrates  quickly  from  without  through  the 
pellicle  to  the  copper  chloride;  this  becomes  rapidly  strclchc<l,  and,  as  may  be  clearly 
seen,  at  length  ruptured.  The  green  bolution  immediately  e^capes  thnnijch  the  fissure, 
but  becomes  at  once  coated  with  a  pellicular  precipitate  which  appears  either  as  an 
intercalated  piece  of  the  previous  one,  or  as  an  excrescence  or  branch  of  it,  a  process 
which  is  repeated  as  long  as  any  copper  chloride  remains  inside  the  cell.  We  cannot 
therefore  in  this  case  conclude  that  deposition  of  fresh  molecules  of  the  pellicle  takes 
place  between  those  already  in  existence.  These  cells  cannot,  so  to  speak,  be  injured ; 
if  they  are  pricked,  then  at  the  moment  when  the  point  which  pricks  them  is  with- 
drawn an  outgrowth  follows  inunediately,  which  is  easily  to  l>e  explained  from  wh.it  has 
been  said.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  flowing  in  of  water  through  the  perforation,  the 
dissolved  or  the  still  solid  copper  chloride  has  no  lime  to  form  a  homogeneous  solution; 
a  stratilication  arises  which  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell  with  a  very  concentrated 
solution,  and  passes  in  the  upper  part  into  almost  pure  water  when  the  cell  has  already 
grown  to  some  height.  Since  the  dilute  upper  Huid  is  lighter  than  tlic  surrounding 
solution,  it  exerts  an  upward  pressure  upon  the  membrane- just  as  a  cork  held  down 
under  water  attempts  to  rise— till  it  is  ruptured  below  or  at  the  apex  (in  the  second 
form  of  cell).  But  the  lighter  fluid,  when  on  the  point  of  ascending,  becomes  at  once 
surroundL'd  by  a  pellicle  which  reniains  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  fissure  of  the  old 
one:  and  thus  apical  growth  takes  place  in  cclh  of  this  description  in  the  form  of 
eruptions,  just  like  the  forniatjon  of  branches  and  excrescence!*  in  the  round  on«.  If 
the  fluid  in  the  upper  |art  of  the  coll  is  pure  water,  large  pieces  of  the  pellicle  break  off 
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and  rise  up  into  the  surniundinfr  solution  like  air-balloons  open  below,  ii  inc  eopj^r 
chloride  is  entirely  consumed  in  the  formatiun  of  the  pellicle,  the  oiK*ning  caused  bf 
the  tearinK  off  of  the  upi)er  cap  does  not  clo«*c,  or  the  whole  cell  ascends  like  an  air- 
balloon.  If  rapidly  growing  celis  of  the  second  form  are  placed  in  a  horizontaJ  posi- 
tion, an  outgrowth  takes  place  at  the  extreme  apex  as  the  least  solid  point,  which  H 
directed  vertically  upwards,  and  then  grows  in  this  direction  like  the  earlier  apex  of  the 
cell.  This  process,  even  though  it  calls  to  mind  distantly  the  bending  upwards  of  grow- 
ing stems  which  arc  placed  horizontally  (geotropism),  bears  in  fact  not  the  least  actxal 
resemblance  to  this  phenomenon,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chap.  IV;  and  this  is  at  once 
evident  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  these  cells  there  is  no  such  thing  as  groulh  by 
intussusception. 

Sect.  2.  UoTomont  of  Water  in  Plants'.  The  growth  of  the  cells  of  plants 
is  always  connected  with  the  absorption  of  water,  and  not  only  a«  regards  the 
increase  of  size  of  the  cell-ca\'ity  ;  ihe  growth  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  olIut  organ- 
ised structures  is  also  accompanied  by  the  intercalation  of  panicles  of  water  be- 
tween the  solid  molecules.  Water  must  therefore  be  conducted  to  the  growing  cells 
and  tissues  ;  and  when  the  organs  which  absorb  the  water  lie  at  a  distance  from 
those  which  require  it  for  their  gn*owth,  the  movement  which  results  is  necessarily 
considerable.  Water  is  in  the  same  manner  required  by  the  organs  of  assimilation, 
since  it  furnishes  the  hydrogen  required  for  organic  compounds.  The  reservoirs 
of  food*niaterial  in  which  the  assimilated  compounds  are  for  a  time  accumulated 
also  require  water  for  the  purpose  of  again  lUssolving  these  substances,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  carried  as  formative  materials  to  the  leaves  and  the  growing  apices  of 
roots  and  stems.  All  these  movemcnis  of  water,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  nutrition  and  growth,  proceed  slowly  like  growth  itself;  their  direction  is  in 
general  determined  by  ilie  relative  positions  of  the  organs  which  absorb  the  water 
from  without  and  of  those  which  make  use  of  it. 

In  plants  which  grow  under  water  or  beneath  the  ground  where  no  loss  of 
water  takes  place  or  only  to  a  ver>'  inconsiderable  extent,  there  is  no  need  for 
these  processes.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  also  with  some  land-plants  whicli 
are  almost  completely  protected  by  a  peculiar  organisation  from  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation  when  it  has  once  been  absorbed,  as  the  Cactus-like  Euphorbias,  Stapelias, 
&c.,  which  are  by  this  means  enabled  to  live  in  the  most  and  localities.  But  the 
great  majority  of  plants  have  foliage  with  a  very  large  superficial  development ; 
when  the  leaves  are  also  delicate,  as  in  most  plants  with  a  rapid  growth,  a  vcty 
considerable  portion  of  the  water  of  their  cell-sap  is  remove*!  by  evaporation 
within  a  short  time,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  period  of  vegetation  the 
quantity  of  water  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  evaporation  may  exceed  many 
limes  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  plant  iiself.  It  is  easy  to  understand  tliai  this 
is  possible  only  when  the  loss  is  compensated  by  the  absorption  of  corresponding 
quantities  of  water  through  the  roots,  and  that  the  water  withdrawn  from  the 
leaves  is  replaced  in  this  way.     As  long  as  the  tissue  of  plants  in  which  transpiration 
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■  Sec  Sachs,  Hondbuch  dcr  ExpcrimcnUUPhysiologie.  ihc  section  on  ihc  movement  of  water, 
p.  196.  where  Ihc  literature  up  to  1865  is  nicntioiicd  ;  the  ino«it  imi>orlant  of  the  more  recent  publi- 
Ciition»  are  (junUd  in  ihc  sequel. 
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*^takes  place  remains  turgiil,  ihc  addition  must  nearly  equal  the  loss  by  evaporation ; 
so  long  therefore  as  evaporation  proceeds  continuously  from  the  leaves  or  other 
^surfaces,  a  constant  current  of  water  exists  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves.  When 
cvajwration  ceases,  as  in  very  moist  air  when  the  leaves  are  welted  by  dew  or  rain 
or  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  tlie  current  of  water  also  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
tissues  which  have  become  somewhat  flaccid  are  again  lurgescent.  Since  evapor- 
ation is  accelerated  by  a  high  temperature  of  the  air,  by  its  dryness,  and  above  all 
by  sunshine,  and  as  these  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  of  water  is  also  subject  to  continual  change. 

The  current  of  water  occasioned  by  evaporation  has,  as  will  be  seen,  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  processes  of  growth  and  nutriment ;  the  horse- 
chestnut  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  put  out  in  spring  only  a  definite  number 
of  leaves,  and  during  the  summer  do  not  any  further  increase  their  foliage,  transpire 
the  most  rapidly  during  this  lime  ;  and  at  this  time  also  the  current  of  water  is 
most  considerable  in  them.  In  winter  both  growth  and  evaporation,  and  with  this 
last  the  amount  of  water  also  in  the  tissues,  remain  slaiionar>' ;  when  the  buds  arc 
put  out,  the  water  is  first  of  all  only  set  in  motion  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
increase  of  the  growing  organs ;  but  as  tlic  development  of  the  organs  increases  their 
surface,  the  amount  of  evaporation  again  rises,  and  the  current  begins  afresh. 

While  the  movement  of  water  required  for  purposes  of  growth  iind  lUJtrition 
must  take  place  in  the  most  different  forms  of  tissue^in  the  parenchyma  and  even  in 
the  primary  merislem  of  buds  and  of  the  apices  of  roots— it  is  nevertheless  certain 
tliat  the  current  of  water  caused  by  evaporation  passes  exclusively  through  the  woody 
portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  all  the  rest  of  the  tissue  may  be  destroyed 
at  any  place  without  the  current  of  water  ceasing,  if  only  the  wood  remains  entire. 
In  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  a  strong  current  passes  through  ilie  root  and  stem, 
dividing  in  the  branches  and  leaves  into  constantly  narrower  channels ;  while  in 
Ferns  and  Monocotyledons  the  current  of  water  passes,  even  in  the  primary  stern, 
through  isolated  narrower  channels  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  isolated 
woody  bundles.  That  the  lignified  elements  of  the  xylem  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  determine  the  channel  of  the  current,  is  seen  not  only  from  direct  observa- 
tion, but  also  from  tlie  fact  that  the  formation  of  wood  proceeds  the  more  rapidly 
the  more  considerable  is  the  evaporation  and  the  stronger  the  current  of  water  in  a 
plant.  In  submerged  and  underground  parts  of  plants  from  which  no  evaporation 
takes  place  the  xylem  remains  entirely  or  nearly  unlignified;  in  Dicotyledons  and 
Conifers,  where  tlie  evaporating  surface  increases  with  age,  the  channel  taken  by 
the  current  is  also  annually  widened  by  the  iiicrease  of  the  wood.  The  crown  of 
leaves  of  palm-trees  remains  after  a  certain  time  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the 
stem  and  the  channels  of  the  current  (woody  bundles)  which  traverse  it  consequently 
retain  their  diameter  unchanged. 

The  movements  of  water  caused  by  growth  as  well  as  those  induced  by 
evaporation  have  this  in  common,  that  their  direction  is  towards  die  places  where 
they  are  required.  If  the  growth  or  the  evaporation  begins  at  a  certain  time  at 
a  definite  spot,  the  nearest  portions  of  the  tissue  give  up  their  water  first  of  all, 
then  the  more  distant  ones,  until  at  length  the  organs  at  the  greatest  distance, 
generally  the  roots,  are  compelled  to  absorb  water  from  without.     I'hc  movement 
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therefore  propagales  itself  continually  further  and  further  from  the  point  to  wbiti  it 
tends,  and  finally  over  the  whole  plant  to  the  mcdiiim  whicli  surrounds  the  mot 
The  kind  of  motion  may  ihcrcforc — without  considering  for  the  inonieni  its  aciua! 
causes — be  described  as  a  process  of  suction.  This  is  especially  evident  in  leafy 
stems  and  branches  which,  having  been  cut  otT  and  placed  with  their  cuf  suHace  in 
water,  suck  up  as  much  water  through  their  woody  bundles  as  is  required  for  tran.si>if* 

ation  and  for  the  unfolding  of  fresh  leaves, 
unassisted  in  ilits  case  by  any  pressure 
from  below. 

Anoilier  kind  of  motion   of  water  in 
the  plant,  depending  not   on  suction  but 
on   pressure    from   below,    is    caused  fa)r 
the  roots,  and   is  altogether  independent 
of  the  use  of  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of   growth    or   of   e^'apo^ation.      If   the 
woody  stem  of  a  land-plant  is  cut  through 
above  the  root,  the  root  being  atuched 
to   the   ground   in  the   ordinar)'-   manner, 
and   if  the  ground   is  damp  and    suf&d* 
ently  warm,  water  exudes  from  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stem  either  at  once  or 
aAer  some  lime,  tlie  current  continuing  for 
days,   and   the    quantity  of   water    which 
flows  out  amounting  sometimes  to  many 
times  the  volume  of  the  root.     This  cur- 
rent  of  water,  which   rises  in   wood    as 
well  as  in  glass   lubes,  can   only  be   in- 
duced by  a  pressure  exerted  on  the  lo«*er 
parts  of  the  root.  .  If  a  manometer  of  a 
proper  form  is  fi.xcd  in  the  section  (Fig. 
438),  it  shows  that  even  in  smaller  pLmts 
with  but  little  wood  (as  tobacco,  maize,  the  stinging  netde,  &c.)  the  water  which 
exudes  stands   at  a   pressure   which    holds   in   equilibrium    a  column  of  mercury 
several  centimetres  in  height ;  while  in  some  woody  plants,  as  for  instance  the 
vine,  this  pressure  may  amount  to  76  cm.  (or  one  atmospheric  pressure.!. 

In  many  plants  of  small  height  this  root-pressure  is  ob5cr\'ablc  from  the  fact 
that  water  exudc»  at  particular  points  of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  drops,  pro- 
vided that  the  internal  supply  of  water  is  nowhe-re  dimini.shcd  by  powerful  evapor- 
ation, and  the  pressure  thus  removed.  Thus  drops  of  water  appear  abundAntly 
and  repeatedly  on  the  margins  and  apices  of  the  leaves  of  many  Grasses  (especially 
striking  in  the  maize),  Aroideae,  Alchemilla*  &c.,  when  transpiration  is  diminished 
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I^lu.  j"^.—  A|>p«nUm  fiw  '»t<»cr»H'g  Ihc  fonr  with 
•  lili:li  trairr  <~u.  «pc«  uixlc  iiH«.(>rr«*urc  fruni  Ilis  lr«r>*- 
vcrve  ««iwMi  of  a  itctii  r,  flic  ^'Uk,  tiilvc  K  n  ^rvt  «f  alt 
finiily  tfuivnni  l»  the  «tem,  .tii<I  ihv  lut>c  ''  ihvn  fi\^\ 
lulu  tl  lij  Ihc  cirt  t.  fC  »  nimidfidi  6Ued  ntlli  «AlfT. 
lUe  u|>[ier  cork  t  tlim  fikml  In  it,  ami  mcntiry  p^tircd 
(nb>  llitf  lnli«  r  vt  us  [m  «iaB.1  tnjn\  tbo  hrsi  hi£^cf  At  ^ 
llian  at  ir,  lite  loci  •/'  rblti|i  alLt.iirc  ^mtonlinK  in  llir  In- 
(■Tisllj  nl  llic  nHii'iiti-v-uic-  Tlic  4|>i.>«iatus  U  hih<Ji 
i«CT«  convcntfM  to  h«rville  ttan  iliai  httlicfto  tti  ue. 


>  According  to  Puchftrtre.  r>c  1a  Rue.  and  Rounoff.  the  exudation  usually  takes  place  through 
»he  Klnmntn.  which  arc  either  Hcvelc>(x,-<1  iu  a  peculiar  manner,  or  ore  y^ry  large,  nr,  jK>s5cs&ifig 
thu  nrilituLry  form,  arc  accumulated  at  these  places.  Dc  Hary  rcmaiks  in  connection  with  this: — 
'  If  water  is  forced  into  the  wood  of  a  branch  of  a  plant  adapted  to  the  purpose.  *.g.  Fuchna 
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by  ihe  absence  of  light  and  the  cooling  of  l!ie  air,  and  the  activity  of  the  roots 
increased  by  warm  damp)  earth.  In  some  plants,  as  Nepenthes,  Cephaloius  &c., 
curious  pitcher-like  structures  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  water  exudes,  and  in  which  it  collects  ^  Even  in  unicellular  plants,  or  those 
which  consist  only  of  rows  of  cells,  as  the  Mucorini  (e.  g.  Pihbolus  cryslaUinus)^ 
PatUiiHum  giauium^  and  the  large  Fungi  (as  MeruHus  hcrymans),  the  water  is 
forced  out  in  drops  from  the  upper  part,  it  liaving  been  absorbed  by  the  lower  parts 
which  perform  the  function  of  roots  and  press  it  upwards. 

I'luid  however  noL  uiifrequcnily  appears  in  drops  in  places  where  there  can 
be  no  pressure  directed  upwards  from  the  root.  Thus  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
as  those  of  Fn'iifhn'a  imperialism  exude  drops  of  nectar  even  when  the  stem  is 
cut  off  from  the  root  and  merely  placed  in  water.  In  this  case  the  forces  which 
cause  the  pressure  must  arise  in  the  upper  masses  of  tisbue,  perhaps  even  in 
the  flower,  for  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  cut  stem  not  by  pressure  but  by 
suction. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  Bleeding  of  wood  cut  in  the  winter  must  not 
be  confounded  wiih  this.  This  bleeding  occurs  when  ihe  cut  branch  or  piece  of 
stem,  previously  cold  and  saturated  with  water,  is  rapidly  warmed ;  the  air  which 
is  enclosed  with  the  water  in  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  wood  expands,  and  forces 
the  water  out  where  it  can  find  an  0|>cning.  If  the  piece  of  wood  is  again  cooled, 
the  air  contracts,  and  the  water  in  contact  widi  the  section  is  again  sucked  in.  It 
is  evident  that  these  expansions  and  conlractions  of  air  in  the  wood  must  also  take 
place  when  the  woody  substance  of  the  tree  is  uninjured;  and  hence  currents  are  set 
up  from  the  parts  which  are  becoming  warmer  to  those  wliich  are  becoming  cooler, 
and  tensions  arc  brought  about.  All  this  however  happens  only  so  long  as  air  as 
well  as  water  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  as  is  the  case  in  the  winter 
and  spring  before  tlie  leaves  unfold  and  evaporation  begins. 

Although  the  movements  of  water  in  plants  have  been  copiously  investigated  and 
discus!U>d  for  nearly  200  years,  it  is  nevertheless  still  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
and  deductive  account  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  these  movements  in  detail^.  This 
much  ap[KMrs  certain,  that  the  ultimate  forces  concerned  are  always  capillarity  and 
diffusion  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term).    But  since  in  the  ]t\ing  plant  these  forces 


glabosot  T>y  the  mcxlcratc  pnrssure  of  a  colamn  of  mercury,  drops  of  water  at  once  cxwie  from  the 
large  stomata'  (Rot.  Zcit.  1869,  No.  jj.  p.  H8j>. 

'  [The  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher-like  orgsns  of  Snrmccnta,  Nepenthes.  CcphAlnlus, 
&c,  is  not  pure  water.  Dr.  VolcJcer  [.Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nal.  Hisl.  Vol.  IV,  p  1 58,  »ml  Thil.  Majj. 
Vol.  XXXV,  p  lyi'i  stales  thai  it  is  generally  clear  aiid  colourless,  rarely  yellowish,  and  red- 
dens litmus.  The  proporlion  of  rc:>iilue  Icfl  on  cvai>oration  varies  from  O'jy  to  o'qj  p.  c.  This 
residue  consists  of  38*6?  p.  c.  organic  uiattcr,  chiefly  m.Tlic  acid  with  a  little  citric  acid,  50*03  p.  c. 
pola&»ium  chloride.  6  jj6  p. c.  «oda.  2  59  p.  c.  lime,  and  3-59  p. c.  magnesia.  Dr  lUiclcton  {Nature 
Vol.  111.  p.  34)  found  that  the  liquid  containe*!  in  Ihe  pitcher-like  Ubcllum  of  Corjanthcs  atniists  of 
98*51  p.  c.  water  and  volatile  nils,  and  r^Q  p.  c.  non-volaldc  rciiduc.  It  is  clear  and  somewhat 
glutinous  in  consistence,  with  a  high  rtfiacUvc  power,  and  a  sp.  gr,  foAa ;  neutral  to  tc&t-pii])cr; 
on  CTaporation  it  becomes  milky,  finally  yielding  a  lran*parcnt  gnm  iii^mluMc  in  alcohol. — Ed.] 

•  Although  Dr.  Mutter,  in  the  second  (»art  of  his  '  Ikilanisctic  l^Dlersiichungen  I  ncidclbcrg  1873) 
lumimct  that  he  has  actuiilly  accomplbhcd  this,  those  only  will  licltcvc  Oiis  who  art  cntii 
ignorant  of  vegetable  |»hy*.iotogy. 
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act  under  conditions  widely  different  from  thnse  in  operation  in  artificial  appantusy  we 
arc  compelled  on  all  es^ntial  points  lo  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  internal  processes 
frxjm  Ihe  careful  study  of  the  external  phenomena  in  the  plants  themselves.  Our  Sfxace 
will  however  only  permit  us  to  refer  to  these  in  genera!  terms.  The  main  result  ot 
the  investigations  hitherto  made  is  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  the  different 
causes  of  motion  in  the  fluids  of  the  plant  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  until  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  justifies  some  other  interpretation.  What  follows  fa  less  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena  than  of  illustrating  by  examples  what  has 
already  been  said. 

{a)  The  slow  movement  of  water  caused  merely  by  Gntvth  and  jlaimHatim  n 
seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  unicellular  Fnngt  and  Algtr  and  in  those  in  which  the  oeOf 
are  arranged  in  rows  and  plates,  and  in  germinating  spores  and  pollen-grains;  since  in 
these  cases  the  growing  and  assimilating  cells  absorb  the  water  which  they  require  im- 
mediately from  their  moist  environment.  That  this  is  caused  by  the  imbibing  jkjwct 
of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  protoplasm  as  well  as  by  endosmose  {i.  e.  the  attraction  of 
the  diss{»lvcd  substances  within  the  cell  for  water),  is  certain,  although  we  have  nc»t 
yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  mode  in  which  these  processes  go  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  plants  which  consist  of  masses  of  tissue  the  young  growing  parts 
withdraw  the  water  of  vegetation  from  the  older  mature  parts,  and  these  latter  become 
in  consequence  empty  if  they  receive  no  fresh  supply  from  without.  This  is  seen 
clearly  when  tubers,  bulbs,  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down,  &c.,  put  out 
buds  in  ordinary  moderately  dry  air,  and  thus  gradually  lose  the  water  they  have 
contained'. 

(i)  Transpiration^ — /.*•.  the  evaporation  of  water  from  cells  and  masses  of  tissue — is 
produced  and  modified  by  external  and  internal  conditions  and  causes.  Among  ex- 
ternal causes  those  nmst  Hrst  be  noted  which  produce  evaporation  from  moist  surfaces^ 
such  as  the  relative  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  transpiring 
tissue  itself.  Evaporation  will  generally  increase  as  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  rises  and  its  degree  of  saturation  consequently  decreases;  and  this  must  for  our 
purpose  be  considered  the  most  direct  measure  of  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to 
evaporation,  ll  must  not  however  be  expected  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  from 
plants  is  simply  in  proportion  lo  any  one  of  these  conditions.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
light,  i.  e,  radiation  as  such,  independently  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused 
by  it,  influences  transpiration*.  The  stomata  of  most  plants  open  more  widely  in  light 
than  in  the  dark*;  that  is,  the  openings  which  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  fonned  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  become  larger,  and  this  must  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  further  evaporation  within.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  light  acts  on 
the  stomata  as  such,  or  by  means  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  it,  or  the  chemical 
changes  which  it  causes. 

.Among  the  conditions  connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  plant  itself  which  de- 
termine the  amount  of  transpiration  must  be  noticed  the  nature  of  the  cortical  tissue,  the 
size  and  number  r»f  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  the  character  of  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  cell-sap.  When  the  cortical  tissue  is  a  continuous  and  thick  layer  of  periderm  as 
in  many  woody  branches,  potato -tubers,  &c.,  or  even  a  thick  layer  of  hark  as  in  older 
trunks  of  trees,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  succulent  tissues  which  lie  beneath  is 
rendered  difficult  in  the  extreme.     The  cuticulariscd  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis    of 
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'  For  further  details  sec  N&geli,  Bcrichtc  dcr  kdn.  bayer.  Akad.;  Boianische  MillbcUufigen, 
Vol.  11.  p.  40. 

*  Sdjchs,  Experimcntal-Physiolngic.  p.  311— Miillcr,  Jahrh.  fiir  wiss-  Hot.,  Vol.  Vll ;  1868. 
— Etaranclzky,  Hot.  /ciL,  187  j.  Nos.  5-7. 

'  DditSrain's  xcccnt  re&carches  ^Ann.  d«  scl.  nat,  1869,  pi.  \U,p.  1)  do  not  decide  Uic  que&lioa. 

'  Voii  Muhl,  Bot.  Zcit.  1H36.  p.  f>97. 
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young  leaves  and  intcniodcs  is  less  cfTicacious  in  this  respect;  if  it  is  very  thin  as  in  many 
quickly  growing  leaves,  especially  those  of  water-plants,  or  altogether  imperceptible 
as  in  roots,  these  p.irts  dry  up  very  quickly  in  ordinary  air ;  while  an  interniediate 
condition  is  presented  by  the  cuticularised  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis  of  leaves  and 
young  internodes.  In  contradistinction  to  this  the  evaporation  is  very  small  from  hard 
evergreen  leaves,  Cactus-stenis  &c,,  which  are  covered  by  a  thick  cuticidar  coating. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  plants  provided  with  a  thick  cuticle  transpiration  takes 
place  principally  through  the  stomata,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  their  smaller  or 
larger  number  and  size.  The  evaporation  does  not  in  this  case  proceed  from  the 
surface  of  the  organ  (or  only  to  an  imperceptible  extent)  but  in  its  interior,  viz.  at  the 
places  where  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  bound  the  intercellular  spaces.  These  spaces  may 
be  supposed  to  be  always  at  least  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour;  but  the  vapour 
will  escape  through  the  stomata  with  every  increase  of  its  tension  or  decrease  of  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  without,  and  will  thus  give  rise  to  the  production  of  more  vaiH)ur 
in  the  inside.  The  pru<luction  of  vapour  in  the  intercellular  spaces  is  moreover  the  more 
abundant  the  larger  they  are  themselves,  or  in  other  words  the  larger  the  superficies  of 
cell-wall  which  bounds  them.  This  circumstance*  and  the  much  larger  number  of 
stomata  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  are  clearly  the  reason  why  evaporation  is  gener- 
ally so  much  more  copious  from  it  than  from  the  upper  side.  Since  water  containing 
any  substance  in  solution  evaporates  more  slowly  than  pure  water,  and  the  more  slowly 
the  more  concentrated  and  denser  the  solution,  this  force  must  also  be  considered  among 
the  conditions  which  limit  the  transpiration  of  water  from  the  sap  of  plants.  It  must 
not  however  be  forgotten  that  evaporation  takes  place  only  on  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  cell-walls  of  tissues,  which  on  their  part  remove  the  water  by  imbibition  from 
the  cell-sap. 

The  conditions  now  named  which  regulate  transpiration  are  combined  in  the  most 
\-arious  ways,  and  not  only  cause  different  plants  to  show  different  amounts  of  transpir- 
ation, but  also  the  amount  to  be  very  dilVcrcnt  in  the  same  pl:int  at  different  times, 
A  definite  statement  cannot  however  be  made  of  the  total  amount  of  transpiration,  i.e. 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  a  plant  during  its  period  of  vegetation,  although 
certain  very  variable  limits  can  always  be  assigned  to  each  species  in  this  respect. 
Two  plants  of  the  same  species  may,  as  any  one  may  see,  thrive  equally  well  if  one 
grows  in  damp  soil  and  dry  air,  the  other  in  dry  soil  and  damp  air,  the  former  thus 
using  up  a  large,  the  latter  a  small  amount  of  water.  In  general  the  conditions  of 
transpiration  which  have  l)cen  mentioned  exhibit  periodic  variations  related  to  the 
meteorological  distinction  of  day  and  night;  the  temperature,  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  light,  arc  usually  favourable  to  evaporation  by  day,  unfa%-ourable  by  night ;  but 
under  certain  circumstances  tliis  condition  may  even  be  reversed. 

{c]  CurrmtJ  of  Water  in  the  H'^ood.  Superficial  cells  or  those  which  bound  intercel- 
lular spaces  and  lose  water  directly  by  evaporation,  would  very  soon  colbpse  and  dry  up 
if  Uiey  were  not  able  again  to  replace  tliat  whicii  they  have  lost.  I'his  can  only  take 
pbce  by  the  flow  of  water  from  the  adjoining  ceflular  tissue  from  which  no  evaporation 
occurs ;  but  when  this  tissue  is  placed  in  the  s^ime  condition  as  the  fonucr,  it  must  also 
compensate  its  loss  from  more  distant  layers  of  tissue,  and  these  again  from  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  conducting  organs  or  woody  bundles  which  convey  the  water 
from  the  roots.  The  question  here  presents  itself  whether  this  movement  of  water 
within  the  succulent  tissue  (especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves)  is  caused  by 
cndc«»mose  from  cell  to  cell,  or  whether  it  does  not  occur  at  least  principally  along 
the  cell-walls,  these  latter  forming  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  woody 
bundles  and  the  surfaces  where  the  evaporation  takes  place,  the  contents  of  the  cells 
being  only  incidentally  carried  along  with  the  transmitted  fluid. 

The  chief  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  currents  of  water  m  the  roots, 
branchc-s  caused   l»y  transpiration   take  place  only  in  the  wo<kI,  i.  r.  In 
xyleni,  has  already  been  stated.     It  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  coiusp 
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by  placing  a  cut  stem  or  branch  with  its  cut  surface  in  a  coloured  solution^  while  ihe 
leaves  arc  transpiring.  If  the  stem  ur  branch  is  cut  Ihnmgh  at  various  heights  After 
a  few  hours,  or  according  to  circumstances  after  a  longer  period,  the  colouring  of  Ihc 
wood  will  show  how  high  the  si^ilution  has  been  sucked  \ip  in  it,  and  will  be  seen  only  in 
the  woody  bundles  and  not  in  the  cortex  or  pith.  If  branches  with  pure  white  flovcrs 
are  employed  in  this  experiment  (according  to  Hanstein's  process),  such  as  a  white- 
dowered  Iris  or  Deutxin.  and  if  they  are  placed  in  a  dark  aqueous  solution  uf  aniline, 
the  while  petals  are  found,  after  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  tn  be  permeated  by  dark  blue 
veins  corresponding  to  the  fine  woody  bundles  of  the  venalbn.  This  beauttlul  appear- 
ance however  s«jn  vanishes,  the  poisonous  colouring  material  subsequently  killing  the 
adjoining  layers  of  parenchyma,  and  colouring  the  spaces  between  the  veins  blue  by 
diffusinn,  and  the  corMJIa  thus  becomes  flaccid^ 

The  difference  in  (he  amount  of  transpiration  under  different  external  conditions 
must  also  correspond  to  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  water  in  Uic 
wood.  In  rainy  weather,  when  there  is  no  evaporation  or  but  very  little  from  the 
leaves,  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  stem  will  be  very  slow  ;  but  when  the 
transpiration  increases  with  sunshine  »nd  wind,  the  current  of  water  in  the  woody 
bundles  is  also  accelerated-  Under  the  hypothesis  that  the  water  moves  only  in  the 
woody  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  themselves  and  not  in  their  cavities  I 
have  calculated  the  rapidity  of  the  ascending  current  of  water  in  a  branch  of  the  silver 
poplar  in  which  there  was  strung  evaporation,  and  obtained  a  rale  of  23  cm.  per  hour. 
M^'Nab  placed  branches  of  Prunuj  Lauroceratui^  from  which  evaporation  was   Laiiinj; 


*  I  mu9l  take  this  nppnitiinity  of  making  the  remark  that  I  %till  entertain,  and  in  a  hij^h  degree, 
the  doubt  previously  cxprci»«d,  uhclhcr  it  is  not  a  puicly  pntholc^tcfll  phenomenon  that  is  prnditced 
in  this  manner. 

*  [This  is  a  method  of  experirocntAtion  which  has  been  practised  by  numerous  obsen'crs  since 
the  commencement  of  the  last  ccnliir^-,  when  it  was  apparently  first  tried  by  Magnol.  Sarrabat 
(olher«ise  Delabais&c)  coloured  the  veins  of  the  floMcrs  of  the  Tuberose  {Polyamhti  tyhtro^a)  and 
Snapdragon  {Antirrhinum  majui)  by  watering  the  plants  with  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  FhytoUcca. 
(Uisscrt-  sur  la  circul.  dc  la  Sfevc,  Ik>rdcaux,  1733.) 

Van  Tieghem  \\n  the  Krcnch  edition  of  this  work,  p.  7gi)  quotes  Rrichcl  as  having  plunged  Ibc 
roots  of  a  flowering  plant  of  Datura  Stramonium  into  a  decoction  of  the  wood  of  Fcmambouc;  the 
liquid  followed  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  after  eight  da)'s  veined  the  corolla  with  red,  and  made 
its  appearance  also  in  the  stamens,  the  walls  of  the  fruit,  and  even  in  tlic  style.  (De  vasis  plantamm 
fcpiialibu.s,  Leipzig,  174^.)     For  othi:(  old  authorities  »ee  Dc  CandoUe,  Phys.  \'cg-  i.  8}. 

Dc  Saussore  found  that  the  stem  of  a  bean  became  coloured  by  a  decoction  nf  Brazil-wood  1  and 
this  was  one  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  based  the  couclusion  that  organic  matters  were  capoble  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  lools  nf  plants  (.\nn.  dcs  Chcra.  u.  Phys.  xlii.  p.  a^S)-  Riot  noticed  that  Ihc 
red  colouring  matter  of  Phytolacca  was  abiorbefl  by  white  hyacinths  when  pouretl  upon  the  vail  in 
which  the)'  were  grown:  after  two  or  three  days.  howc>vr,  the  red  colour  disapjwarcd  from  the 
flowers.  tComptes  KctkIus.  1837.  I.  la.)  Cn^jer  also  made  the  same  experiment  ^Botanical  Letters, 
|>.  38).  Hallier  immcised  the  ends  of  cuttings  of  plants  in  solution  of  indigo  or  black  cherry  juice. 
iPhytopalhologie.  1868,  p.  67).  reraoi  stales  tinlrod.  k  Vitudeilc  la  Chimie  mol^cutaire,  p.  55.1)  that 
plants  of  hnpatiem  parftjiora,  the  roots  of  which  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid, 
absorb  that  fluid  in  a  reduced  or  colourless  state  due  to  the  action  of  the  roots  upon  it;  in  the 
petaU  it  again  ujxlergoes  oxklalion  and  becomes  blue.  The  experiments  of  Uefbcrt  Spencer  (rrtfl- 
ciplcs  of  Biology,  i.  p.  538**  may  also  be  referred  to. — Kd.] 

'  M'^Xflb,  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  nf  Edinburgh,  1871.  |T)r.  Pfitzcr  has  suggcfttcd 
that  the  result  may  be  ani\-ed  at  by  the  much  simpler  mode  cif  allowing  the  plant  grown  in  a  pot  to 
become  ^o  flaccid  from  want  of  water  that  the  leaves  droop  perceptibly,  and  then,  after  supplying  the 
root  with  M-ater.  to  oV>servc  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  t}efnre  the  leaves  at  various  heights  from 
the  ground  recover  their  normal  position.  Pfitzer  found  by  this  means  a  much  more  rapid  raJc  of 
ascent  indicated  than  that  stated  by  M*'Nab;  and  believes  that  there  is  a  seriou*  source  of  cmor  in 
M*Nab*s  experiments,  from  the  saline  solution  not  rising  so  bst  as  pure  water.— £n.] 
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place  in  a  solution  of  lithium  citrate,  and  then  examined  the  ashes  of  successive  inter- 
nodes  by  the  spectroscope.  The  solution  was  found  to  rise  from  43  to  46  cm,  in  one 
hour.     But  neither  method  of  calculation  is  exact  or  probably  of  much  vahie. 

The  current  of  water  in  the  woody  substance  which  replaces  the  loss  occasioned 
in  tlic  leaves  by  transpiration  is  not  caused  by  osmose,  since  at  the  tinse  when  the 
evaporation  is  strongest  and  therefore  the  current  in  the  wt>od  quickc*ht,  the  cavities 
of  the  conducting  wooii-cclls  do  not  contain  sap  but  air,  or  at  the  mt>st  are  only 
partially  filled  with  fluid.  U"  the  rising  of  the  water  took  place  by  endosniose  from 
cell  to  cell,  the  cells  would  themselves  possess  closed  cell-walls  and  be  full  nf  sap,  the 
concentration  of  which  would  constantly  increase  from  below  upwards  in  the  wood. 
But  the  conducting  cells  are  at  this  time  not  closed,  but  partially  or  altogether  (as  in 
Coniferx)  connected  with  one  another  by  open  bordered  pits.  In  the  spring,  before 
strong  transpiration  sets  in,  and  therefore  at  a  time  when  the  water  in  the  wood  is  com- 
paratively at  rest,  the  W(M)d-cells  also^  it  is  true,  contain  sap,  tiowing  in  quantities  out 
of  their  communicating  cell-caviiies  when  holes  are  bored  in  the  trunks  (as  in  the  birch, 
maple,  &c.)'.  But  this  sap  does  not,  as  is  proved  by  analysis^,  show  a  concentntion 
increasing  from  below  upwards.  The  fact  also  that  water  rises  in  cut  leafy  branches 
placed  with  their  upper  end  in  water  or  planted  and  taking  root,  and  Hows  there- 
fore in  a  direction  oppn  lie  to  the  ordinary  one  in  the  branch,  shows  that  cndosmose 
depending  on  a  definite  •!i^tribution  of  the  concentration  of  the  sap  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  the  current  of  water.  Since  vessels  and  \A'ood-cclU  communicating  with  one  another 
through  their  open  pores  form  narrow  cavities  which  sometimes  become  wider  as  they 
proceed,  sometimes  narrower,  the  wtKxly  substance  may  be  represented  by  a  bundle  of 
narrow  glass  tubes  alternately  bulging  and  contracting,  in  which  the  water  which  fills 
lliein  rises  by  capillary  attraction.  But  how  little  efficacious  a  contrivance  of  this  kind 
would  be  is  seen  at  once  from  the  width  of  the  capillary  lubes,  which  is  much  too  great 
to  raise  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more.  ]l  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
summer,  when  the  current  of  water  is  stron^M?st,  it  is  principally  air  and  not  fluid  that 
is  conveyed  through  the  cavities  of  the  cells. 

Since  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  movement  of  the  water  takes 
place  in  the  woody  substance  and  not  in  the  cell-cavities  filled  with  water,  there  remain 
only  two  hypotheses;  viz.  (1)  that  the  movement  takes  place  in  the  water  containetl 
in  the  lignitied  cell-walls  (or  in  other  words  imbibed  by  them);  and  (a)  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  very  thin  stratum  of  water  which  overspreads  the  inner  surface  of  the  wood-cells 
and  vessels^.  In  both  cases  it  must  be  assumed  ihat  the  transpiration  in  the  tissue  of 
the  leaves  causes  llie  upper  parts  of  the  wood  to  cont.im  less  water,  and  therefore 
to  draw  up  the  water  from  the  parts  which  lie  lower.  The  woody  bundles  of  the 
rwjts  arc  surrounded  by  succulent  parenchyma,  from  which  they  remove  the  water ; 
and  these  again  absorb  it  front  the  soil  by  endosmose.  It  may  however  be  imagineil 
that  both  the  kinds  of  motion  mentioned  proceed  along  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the 
substance  of  the  cell-walls  (the  contents  not  participating  in  it)  to  the  surface  of  the 
root,  where  the  water  contained  in  the  soil  is  sucked  up.  The  question  whether  the 
attraction  of  the  cell-walls  for  water, — putting  aside  tlie  question  whether  it  moves  in 
their  sulwtance  or  only  on  their  surface, —  is  sufficiently  pnwerlul  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
a  cohinm  of  water  of  the  height  of  100  or  even  300  feet  or  more  attained  by  some  trees, 


•  The  older  slntcments  of  Unger  are  Tcfcnwl  to  in  my  *  Experimcnlal-Phy.iulogic ';  others  will 
\\e  found  in  Sclirmler.  Jahrb.  fUr  wiss.  Bol.  vol.  Vll.  p.  266  et  wy. 

"  The  conduction  is  however  by  no  meiuis  so  considerable  in  the  rc^-erfcd  u  in  the  ordinary 
dircciiou.  .IS  Barauft/ky  found  in  the  laboratory  al  Wurtburg;  but  this  may  be  connected  with  other 
peculiarities  of  the  organi^tioti. 

'  Thi»  hy|>olhcsii  follows  fiom  the  discoveries  of  Quincke  on  capilUrity  awl  tia^  liecn  coml 
nicateil  lo  mc  by  him. 
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may  bo  answered  without  hesitation  in  the  atfirmativCf  since  we  hive  to  da  here  «itti 
molecular  forces  in  opposition  to  which  the  action  of  gravity  altogether  disappears.  But 
it  is  another  question  whether  the  rapitlity.of  the  molecular  movements  of  water  of  this 
nature  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  which  antounts  on 
a  hot  day  to  hundreds  of  pounds '. 

The  hypothesis  finally  that  the  water  is  forced  up  into  the  stem  and  even  into  the 
leaves  by  root-pressure  must  be  abandoned,  since  this  couid  only  operate  in  the  civrties 
of  the  wood;  and  these  are  always  empty  in  energetically  transpiring  plants.  In  the 
case  of  tall  trees  the  pressure  would  also  not  be  sulTicient ;  and  if  I  at  one  time  assumed 
that  this  might  be  a  cooperative  cause  at  least  in  shrubs  and  annual  plants,  I  must 
retract  this  after  my  obsen-ations  made  in  the  year  1870;  since  these  show  that  the 
root-stock  of  such  plants  as  the  sun-fl<twer,  gourd,  &c.,  is  eren  «ibject  to  a  negative 
pressure  when  they  are  transpiring  strongly  ;  i.  e.  does  not  press  water  up,  but  greedily 
sucks  it  in  at  a  cut  surface  above  the  ground  [vide  infra). 

The  insufficiency  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  explain  the  movement  of  n-aler 
in  the  wood  due  to  transpiration  is  esj>ecally  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
under  certain  internal  conditions  which  cannot  be  more  accurately  ascertained  that 
wood  is  capable  of  conducting  water  with  the  force  and  rapidity  required  by  the  eva- 
poration from  the  leaves.  Woody  but  air-dry  branches  with  a  lower  cut  surface 
placed  in  water  are  never  able  to  raise  up  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  replace 
the  evaporation  even  from  an  upper  cut  surface;  while  the  same  branch  in  a  fresh 
slate  conducts  water  fast  enough  to  replace  the  much  greater  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  numerous  leaves.  A  change  is  thus  caused  in  wood  simply  by  drying  up  which 
deprives  it  of  the  power  of  conducting  water  rapidly.  The  natural  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  wood,  by  which  it  is  transformed  as  it  increases  in  age  into  *  duramen' — 
the  cell-walls  becoming  harder  and  of  a  deeper  colour — also  deprives  it  of  this  power. 
If  a  tree  is  deprived  not  only  of  the  bark  but  also  of  the  *  alburnum '  (the  light-coloured 
yoimgcr  wood  on  the  outside),  in  an  annular  zone,  the  foliage  of  tlie  tree,  according  lo 
the  statement  of  different  writers,  dries  up,  because  the  water  i^not  conducted  suffi- 
ciently rapidly  through  the  duramen. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
younger  terminal  portions  of  the  stems  of  large-leaved  plants  partially  lose  the  power 
of  conducting  water  when  cut  off"  in  air.  If  the  cut  leafy  end  of  the  stem  of  Helianihm 
nnnuuj,  //.  tuherasuj,  Aristohcbin  Sipbo,  &c.,  be  placed  with  the  c\it  section  in  water,  the 
suction  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  which  therefore 
wither  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  As  I  have  already  shown  in  the  second  edition  of 
this  book,  the  withered  shoot  may  in  a  short  time  be  revived  by  forcing  in  water  by 
means  of  the  contrivance  represented  in  Fig.  439.  I  did  not  discover  till  afterwards  that 
the  shoot  remains  turgid  even  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  zero,  and  even  when 
the  mercury  is  raised  up  by  the  suction  of  the  shoot  in  the  same  arm  of  the  tul>e  (y), 
when  therefore  a  force  acts  on  the  section  of  the  shoot  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  shows  that  the  forcing  in  of  water  is  only  necessary  at  first,  but  that  the  revived 
shoot  has  itself  sufficient  power  of  suction  even  lo  raise  up  a  column  of  mercury 
several  centimetres  in  height,  and  thus  to  replace  the  loss  by  transpiration  from  the 
leaves.  1  hus  much  was  known  about  the  phenomenon  of  the  withering  of  cut  shoots 
placed  in  water,  when  Dr.  Hugo  de  Vrics  took  up  the  further  investigation  of  it  in  the 
iaborator)'  of  the  Wiirzburg  Institute.   The  results  obtained  by  him  1  will  now  quote: — 

'  If  rapidly-growing  shoots  of  large-leaved  plants  are  cut  off  at  their  lower  part 
which  has  become  completely  lignified,  and  are  placed  with  the  cut  surface  in  water, 
they  remain  for  some  time  perfectly  fresh.  But  if  they  are  cut  through  at  the  younger 
parts  of  their  stem  and  are  then  placed  in  water,  they  soon  begin  to  wither,  and  the 
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'  5tcc  Nttgeli  u.  Schweiidencr,  Pa&  Mikraftkop.  vol.  II,  p.  364  «/  »r^. 
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marc  rapidly  and  completely  the  younger  and  less  lignified  the  part  where  the  section 
U  made.  This  withering  can  he  easily  prevented  by  making  the  section  under  water, 
and  taking  care  that  the  cut  surface  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  the  con- 
duction of  water  through  the  stem  thus  suffering  no  interruption.  If  care  is  taken  that 
while  tlie  section  is  being  made  in  the  air  the  leaves  and  upper  parts  of  the  stem  lose 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  by  evaporation,  withering  does  not  begin  till  later 
and  increases  only  slowly  after  the  cut  surface  is  placed  in  water  and  the  leaves  again 
transpire.' 

It  results  from  these  experiments  that  the  cause  of  withering  is  the  inten*uption  in 
the  conduction  of  water  from  below;  and  this  interruption  produces  withering  not  only 
from  the  conduction  of  the  water  ceasing  for  a  short  time,  but  chiefly  also  from  the 
power  of  conducting  water  in  the  stem  being  diminished  by  the  loss  of  water  above  the 
cut  surface,  which  loss  cannot  be  restored  simply  by  placing  the  cut  surface  in  contact 
with  water. 

If  the  cut  surface  docs  not  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  diminution 


FiC-  <]9.— AppinUiM  rnr«hnwlfig  ilw  rrvint  orw|tr>cr«<1  ihtM>i»  liy  tutvhm  w»ter  (sto  ihcm.  The  U*alup«)  rIim 
,  IVW  tft  Rnl  iBecl  wtth  water,  ind  Uie  [>rifi>raiei1  sUi\ipci  nf  c«uulclir.ui;  i  in  whieh  Die  tulk  of  lh«  ^i^^Ul1  t*  Inimnl, 
^«  lb«a  flxcd  In.     When  the  (bo4  l«  withered,  as  f<|imentc<l  by  H.  irtcrvwry  U  |»*»>tr(nl  lolu  the  oihet  Hrm  ut  the  titliV, 

•!»  M  R)  Stuid  kl  f'  M>Hte  8  or  locm  atx;Vc  |P,  Riid  th«  thoot  llicK  nivivn,  ■>  rei^rcssntcd  ti;  'i  e«ea  wl>c«i  ibe  t«v«l  f 

bacoma  tvtwoqBcnily  hlilier  thiui  ^. 


of  the  capacity  for  conduction  takes  place  in  only  a  short  piece  of  the  stem  aNivc  the 
cut.     When  placing  in  water  ends  of  shoots  which  have  begun  to  wither  after  being  cut 
off,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  by  a  new  cut  a  sufficiently  long  piece  above  the  first 
cut,  but  this  time  beneath  the  water,  for  the  shoot  to  revive.     In  the  case  of  shoots 
30  centimetres  or  more  in  length  which  at  this  distance  from  the  apex  are  not  ligni- 
fied, the  removal  of  a  piece  6  cn\.  long  is  usually  sullicient  to  revive  the  withered  shoot 
(r,^.  in  HeHanlbuj  tuherosus^  Sambucuj  n/jra,  Xnnthium  echinatum^  &c.     This  experiment 
proves  beyond  question  that  the  change,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  takes  pluLC  only 
in  this  relatively  short  piece  above  the  cut.     That  it  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the 
power  of  conducting  water  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — When  a  sufficient 
numt>cr  of  the  lowest  and  largest  leaves  have  been  removed  from  a  stem  o 
tu^rojuj  cut  off  in  the  air  and  placed  in  water,  and  which  has  bejnr 
leaves  that  are  left  and  the  terminal  bud  will  after  some  lime  t 
without  again  cutting  the  stem.     The  water  which  is  required  fo» 
a  great  number  of  leaves  can  therefore  no  hmger  be  conducted 
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it  has  been  cut  off  in  air,  although  that  which  is  wanted  for  the  transpiration  of  a  few 
leaves  can  be. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  therefore  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  conducting 
water  in  a  short  piece  above  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem.  This  is  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells  caused  by  tlie  suction  of  the  higher  parts  not  being 
compcniiatcd  hy  absorption  from  below.  All  circumstances  which  favour  this  loss  of 
water  increase  alsii  llie  loss  of  iMiwer  of  conducting  it,  and  cause  the  shoot  which  is 
placed  in  water  to  wither  more  rapidly  and  completely.  It  must  therefore  be  as<*uine<l 
that  the  conducting  power  of  the  cells  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  they  contiiu. 
The  probability  of  this  hypothesis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  by  artificially  increasing 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  celLs  of  this  piece,  its  conducting  capacity  can  also  l>e  in- 
creased, as  is  proved  by  forcing  in  water  from  below.  If  the  modified  portion  is  dipped 
in  water  of  from  j5*  to  40^  C,  the  withered  shoots  soon  revive,  and  if  then  placet!  in 
water  of  ao  C**,  remain  fresh  for  days  (as  in  the  case  of  the  elder),  or  at  least  wither 
more  slowly  {e.g.  the  artichoke). 

(i/j  iVaur  retaineti  in  the  ivood  by  CafiUary  Attraction.  M  the  capillarity  of  the  cavities 
in  the  wood  must  be  considered  as  without  any  immediate  action  on  the  currents  of 
water,  this  force  must  nevertheless  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  other  processes 
connected  indirectly  with  the  movement  of  water  m  the  plant.  In  winter  and  after 
long-continued  rain  in  summer  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
wood  together  with  bubbles  of  air  which  occupy  the  wider  spaces.  It  is  not  known  how 
this  water  has  reached  the  higher  parts  of  the  trees,  though  it  is  possibly  by  the  fonua* 
lion  of  dew  as  the  temperature  varies  ;  it  is  however  to  a  great  extent  retained  by 
capillarity.  A  part  of  the  water  flows  out  in  many  cases  through  holes  bored  in  the 
stem  if  they  are  not  placed  too  high,  as  in  the  birch,  maple,  vine,  &c.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  water  which  flows  out  has  been  forced  up  by  the  root-pressure  which 
must  also  be  taken  into  account ;  though  how  far  up  this  pre^urc  extends  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  The  water  which  does  not  How  out  of  the  cavities  w))en  there  is  less 
transpiration  is  clearly  retained  by  capillarity,  assisted  by  the  air  in  the  cell-cavilics; 
for  Montgolfier  and  Jamin  have  shown  that  in  capillary  spaces  which  conlain  w.iter 
and  air  the  water  is  not  easily  set  in  motion.  This  explains  also  the  phenomenon 
already  mentioned,  that  water  escapes  when  pieces  of  wood  which  have  been  cut  off 
in  cold  weather  are  warmed,  because  the  air  expands  and  forces  out  the  water.  Sub- 
sequent cooling  causes  on  the  contrary  water  to  be  sucked  in  at  the  cut  surface, 
because  the  air  conlracls,  and  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  forces  in  water  from 
without. 

(f)  Jifc  ascent  of  zvater  from  the  root  into  the  jtcm^.  The  most  important  features  of 
this  phenomenon  have  already  been  briefly  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
open  air  in  plants  of  the  most  ditfcrcnt  kind,  if  they  possess  vigorous  root-systems  and 
well-tleveloped  wood;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  birch,  maple,  and  vine,  and  among  annual 
plants,  in  the  sunflower,  Dahlia,  Ricinus,  tobacco,  gourd,  maize,  stinging  nettle,  &c.  In 
order  to  study  the  phenomenon  accurately,  it  is  best  to  grow  the  plants  for  some  time 
previously  in  large  fl(»wer-pots  until  they  have  developed  a  strong  mot-system.  Land* 
plants  such  as  maize  grown  in  water  and  artificially  fed  by  nutrient  substances  arc 
also  well  adapted  for  the  investigation.  If  the  stem  of  such  a  plant  is  cut  across  smoothly 
5  or  6  cm.  from  the  grouitd,  and  a  glass  tube  tixed  to  the  stump  by  means  of  an 
india-rubt>er  tube,  the  result  will  be  seen  as  follows.  If  the  plant  was  in  a  condition 
to  transpire  freely  belore  it  was  cut,  the  cut  surt'ace  of  the  root-stump  remains  at  first 
quite  dry,  and  if  water  U  poured  into  the  glass  tube  it  is  at  once  sucked  up*.    I'he 


'  See  in  particular  Hofmclster.  On  the  tension  and  the  qiumtity  and  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the 
juioe&  of  living  plants;  Flora  i86j,  p.  97. 

*  This  fact  is  sufhcienl  to  prove  thai  the  root-pre«fiure  has  no  share  in  the  accent  of  the  water  at 
the  lime  when  tiansiJitaiion  is  active 
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wwxly  substance  of  the  root-sttimp  has  evidently  been  cxhnu.stecl  by  transpiration  before 
operation,  and  contains  but  very  little  water;  not  only  are  its  cavities  empty,  but 
even  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood  may  not  be  saturated.  After  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
however  the  exudation  of  water  at  the  cut  surface  begins— rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  tube — and  continues  from  six  to  ten  days  if  the  plant  is  properly  treated,  be- 
coming during  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  continually  more  copious,  attaining  a  maxi- 
mum, and  linally  diminishing  until  it  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  root-stuck.  If  the 
cut  section  is  repeatedly  dried  with  blotting  paper  during  the  time  that  the  water  is 
Rowing,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  water  exudes  from  the  woody  tissue — in  Monocoty- 
ledons from  the  xylem  of  the  separate  bundles— and  that  it  comes  principally  from  the 
openings  of  the  larger  vessels.  That  the  water  which  flows  out  had  previously  been 
absorbed  by  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  merely  from  the  store  in  the  root- 
stock,  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  which  exudes  at  the  cut  section 
is  after  a  few  days  greater  in  volume  than  the  whole  of  the  stock.  Under  the  conditions 
here  dt*scribed,  the  water  which  flows  out  contains  only  traces  of  organic  substances 
in  solution;  but  the  presence  of  mineral  constituents  can  be  easily  proved,  especially 
lime,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine,  which  the  plant  has  absorbed  out  of 
the  ground.  The  water  which  flows  in  the  spring  from  holes  bored  in  trees  such  as  the 
birch  and  maple,  contains  however  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  albuminous  sub- 
st^inces;  since  the  longer  stagnation  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood  gives  it  the  opportunity 
of  absorbing  these  substances  out  of  the  closed  living  cells  of  the  wood  and  out  of  the 
surrounding  parenchyma,  a  result  which  cannot  be  expected,  or  only  in  a  smaller  degree, 
in  the  case  of  the  rapid  flow  from  the  smaller  root-stocks  of  quickly-growing  plants. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  outflow,  a  narrow  burette  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  tube,  in  which  the  amount  can  be  read  off  hourly  in  cubic  centimetres 
when  the  outflow  is  at  all  considerable.  The  root-pressure  which  acts  upon  the  cut 
surface  is  however  then  considerably  altered.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  a  tube  of  the  form 
shown  in  Kig.  438  /C  (p.  6qo)  is  fixed  to  the  stump,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  narrow  tube 
instead  of  the  manometer;  the  free  end  of  this  tube  is  bent  downwards  into  a  graduated 
burette.  If  the  reservoir  is  from  the  first  filled  with  water,  as  much  nins  into  the 
burette  as  flows  out  from  the  cut  section,  and  the  pressure  therefore  remains  constant. 
This  experiment  shows  that  the  flow  of  water  varies  from  day  to  day,  from  one  time 
of  the  day  to  another,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour;  but  the  causes  of  these  variations 
in  the  outflow,  which  must  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  roots,  arc  not  yet  known;  it 
would  even  seem  a.s  if  a  periodicity  were  established  independent  of  the  temperature  and 
of  the  moisture  of  the  ground'. 

The  measurement  of  the  lowest  pressure  at  which  the  outflow  can  take  place  at  the 
cut  surface  can  be  effected  by  the  apparatus  figured  in  Fig.  438,  where  it  is  expresseil 
by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  arms  of  the  lube,  or  by  q — q\ 
Thi.s  will  however  only  afford  a  measurement  of  the  preisure  which  the  outflowing  water 
may  still  have  to  overcome  at  the  cut  surface;  but  it  has  obviously  had  also  to  overcome 
other  resistances  of  unknown  magnitude  in  the  inicrior  of  the  root-stock.  With  respect 
to  this  point  I  was  interested  in  ascertaining  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the  outflow  if 
one  of  two  equal  root-stocks  has  no  pressure  to  overcome  at  the  cut  surface,  the  other 
a  considerable  but  constant  pressure.  If,  in  Fig.  -440,  £r  indicates  the  cut  stem  of  a 
sunflower  or  similar  plant  grown  in  a  pot,  r,  </,  e  the  tube  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the 
imli.i-rubber  tube  b,  and  /  a  glass  tube  bent  downwards,  which  (not  as  in  the  figiu-e) 
reaches  beyond  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  terminates  in  a  burette,  while  the  opening  of/ 
lies  exactly  on  the  level  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem ;  then,  when  the  tube  r ,  </,  r,  / 
has  been  filled  with  water,  we  have  an  apparatus  for  observing  the  outflow  when  the 


'  Very  detailetl  olucrvations  on  this  point  have  ju»l  been  made  hy  Doronctiky  in 
tboratoiy.  in  flic  iummtr  of  i8p, 
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pressure  at  the  cut  surface  is  at  zero.  A  second  root-stock  from  a  plant  of  exactly 
the  same  age  and  vigour  and  grown  in  a  pot  of'  the  sannc  size  is  provided  with  the 
apparatus  figured  in  Fig.  440,  where  the  tube  /  tlirough  which  the  outilow  takes 
place  reaches  tlie  vessel  b  through  the  cork  jf.  This  vessel  contains  water  above, 
mercury  below.  A  tube  k  rises  from  the  cork  /  to  a  certain  lieight  and  is  bent  round 
at  the  free  end  0  where  it  dips  into  a  graduated  tube.  If  the  apparatus  is  so  contrived 
that,  for  example,  the  opening  for  the  out^ow  a  stands  about  15  cm.  above  the  level  % 
then  the  column  oX  mercury  on  exercises  a  pressure  of  15  cms.  on  the  water  />,  and 
through  it  on  the  cut  surface  at  &,  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  out  from  the  cut 
surface  at  i,  the  quantity  of  water  in  h  will  be  increased,  and  an  equal  volume  of  mer- 
cury will  flow  out  at  0.     The  mercury  collects  in  the  burette,  and  its  level  cnabks 


Pia  44ft— App«niti>  for  M«UMrinK  ihe  rmM-prewire  wken  coondcnlile  ud  cnutaeL   The  c«it  /  hu  a  lalcrul  utfiska 
In  grdor  tn  aUow  of  the  Mcape  af  ibe  akwlKn  the  mcRvry  to  drapfial  m. 


the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flowed  from  the  cut  surface  to  be  read  off  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  to  be  compared  in  the  other  apparatus  where  there  Is  no  pressure.  After 
a  longer  period  of  observation,  the  level  h  falls  sensibly  and  the  pressure  en  augments  a 
little.  But  it  is  easy  to  bring  it  again  to  the  original  amount  if  a  fresh  quantity  of  mercury 
is  poured  in  every  twelve  hours. 

I  obsen'ed  in  this  manner  in  the  summer  of  1870  for  five  days  two  equally  strong 
root-stocks  of  the  sunflower';  and  the  result  was  that  the  ditlerence  of  the  outflow  was 
but  small,  although  the  amount  of  pressure  in  one  case  was  zero,  in  the  other  case 
17cm.  of  mercury.  In  the  first  thirty-three  hours  the  outflow  where  there  was  no 
pressure  at  the  cut  surface  amounted  to  26*45  cubic  cm.;  when  ihe  pressure  was  17  cm. 


*  ]  cannot  here  describe  ihc  whole  aeries  of  miniitv  observ-ations. 
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of  mercury  it  was  30*9  cubic  cm.     A  sudden  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  mercury 
of  i_or  2  cm.  also  caused  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  rapidity  of  the  outflow. 

lit  is  neces&ar)'  then  to  make  some  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  this  powerful  ascent 
of  water  in  the  wood  of  the  root-sttKk ;  how  it  happens  that  the  water  sucked  up  at  the 
surfaces  of  the  roots  not  only  passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  but  is  pressed  upwards 
with  so  grezt  a  force  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  a  considerable  resistance  at  the  cut 
surface ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  which  Sows  out  above  must  have  been  sucked 
in  below  at  the  s\irfaces  of  the  roots.  Thb  suction  can  only  be  induced  by  the  en- 
dosmoiic  action  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  root.  If  we  suppose 
that  tliis  cndosmotic  force  is  very  considerable,  Uiese  cells  will  swell  greatJy  ;  and  as 
much  water  will  filter  through  the  cell-walls  to  the  cavities  of  the  wood  as  is  sucked 
up  from  without  by  cndosmose.  The  parenchymatous  cells  which  are  gorged  by  cndos- 
mose  drive  into  the  vessels  the  water  which  presses  into  them  in  consequence  of  the 
endosmose,  and  with  such  force  that  in  flowing  out  above  from  the  vessels  it  is  still  able 
to  overcome  a  considerable  pressure.  It  follows  from  this  explanation  that  the  pressure 
which  acts  at  the  cut  surface  must,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  be 
exerted  also  against  the  inside  of  the  vessels  which  receive  the  water  from  the  turgid 
parenchymatous  cells.  But  the  water  which  enters  them  has  also  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance to  filtration  exercised  by  the  cell-walls.  The  cndosmose  of  the  cortical  cells 
of  the  root  must  overcome  these  resistanccsy  Although  wc  do  not  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  cndosmotic  force,  yet  we  have  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  nnich  greater  than 
that  given  by  Dutrochct's  experiments  on  animal  membranes;  and  this  explanation 
would  therefore  be  ver>'  probable.  But  a  dilTicully  occurs  in  answering  the  (juestiun 
why  the  turgescent  cortical  cells  of  the  root  expel  their  water  only  inwards  into  the 
woody  tissues  and  not  also  through  their  outer  walls.  We  may  however  here  be  helped 
by  the  supposition  that  the  molecular  structure  of  the  cells  is  different  on  their  outer 
and  inner  sides,  and  that  tliose  facing  the  exterior  of  the  root  are  best  adapted  to  allow 
cndosmose,  while  those  facing  the  interior  of  the  root  are  best  adapted  far  permitting 
filtration  under  high  endosmotic  pressure.  It  must  however  l>c  observed  that  this 
supiH)sition  is  at  present  only  a  hypothesis  for  the  purpose  of  cxpliiitiing  to  a  certain 
extent  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  root.  The  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
from  the  upper  cell  of  the  Kungus  PHoiwius  cryslaiiirtujj  from  the  root-hairs  of  a  Mar- 
chantia  grown  in  damp  air,  &c.,  shows  moreover  that  cells  distended  by  cndosmotic 
tension  can  in  fact  exude  water  at  certain  spots.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  other  ex- 
planation of  the  exudation  of  nect<ir  in  flowers;  the  excreting  cells  must  evidently  absorb 
the  water  or  the  sap  with  great  force  on  one  side,  and  then  exude  it  on  the  other  side. 
That  in  this  case  pressure  Irtini  the  root  docs  not  directly  cooperate  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  exudation  of  nectar,  which  is  often  ver)'  copious,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Fritii^ 
iaria  imperiaih,  takes  place  even  when  cut  flowers  are  simply  placed  in  water.  In  this 
respect  these  exudations  of  fluid  difl^er  from  the  exudation  of  drops  on  the  leaves  of 
many  plants,  which  only  takes  place  when  they  are  still  in  connection  with  the  root, 
and  which  is  clearly  caused  by  the  forcing  pf»wer  of  the  root  (as  in  Aroideip,  &c.).  It 
also  happens  however  sometimes  that  drops  of  water  arc  exuded  from  cut  surfaces 
of  the  tissue,  while  another  cut  surface  of  the  organ  sucks  up  water.  This  I  found, 
for  instance,  to  be  the  case  with  pieces  of  the  young  stems  of  difl^erent  Grasses,  cut  olT 
from  6  to  10 cm.  in  length,  which  were  pl.^ced  with  the  lower  end  in  dnmp  soil;  the 
free  upper  end  then  repeatedly  and  continuously  exuded  drops  of  water  in  darkness  and 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  Here  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the 
lower  cut  surface  clearly  acted  as  the  cortical  cells  of  the  root,  sucked  up  by  endosmotic 
action,  and  probably  pressed  the  water  thus  sucked  up  into  the  vessels,  from  vrhich  it 
then  escaped  to  the  upper  cut  surface. 

{/)  Tbt  combined  aeticn  0/ trampiramn,  cvtduction,  anj  aittorptlon  of  <u.'ater  thrnugh 
ibe  roots  takes  place  under  ordinary  and  favourable  conditions  in  such  a  manner  thai 
nearly  as  much  water  is  absorbed  through  the  roots  and  conducted  upwards  tlirough  the 
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wood  as  is  transpired  from  the  leaver.    As  long  as  this  equilibrium  lasts,  the  plant  i> 

turgid  and  tense  in  all  lis  parts;  and  conversely  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  ua^Ucrodi 
lurgidity  and  tenseness  of  the  leaves  and  internodcs,  that  the  conduction  of  water  e 
compensated  by  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves.     Hence,  under  these  conditions,  tb( 
quantity  of  water  evajmrated  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  suction  of  the  rcrnt  (oc 
of  a  cut  surface),  and  conversely  the  suction  obsen-etl  as  the  measure  of  the  e«rapor« 
ation  from  the  leaves.     Since  however  the  tissues  can  be  more  or  less  turgid  without^ 
its   being   immediately    perceptible,  evaporation    and   suction   are   not   usually    exactlfj 
equal.      But  for  most  observations  the  small  occasional  difference  may   be  netjlectcd 
so  long  as  no  actually   perceptible  amount  of  flaccidity,  r.  e.  of  witherintr,  caused  bf\ 
the  collapse  of  the  cells,  takes  place  when  the  evaporation  is  stronger  and  the  suction 
weaker;   or  so  long  as,  in  the  opposite  case,  no  exudation  of  drops  of  water  results! 
on  the  leaves  of  rocUcd  plants.      It  is   only  when  longer  observations  are  made  od^ 
growing  plants  that  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  taken  inio 
account  which  are  needed  for  the  increase  in  site  of  growing  organs. 

Without   going  more  minutely  into  the  various  cases  which  present  themsch-c*', 
it   need   only  be  pointed   out   in  addition  that  withering   is  the   consequence    of  the) 
quantity  of  ^vater  evaporated  being  greater  than  that  abs<irbed  through  the  roots  or] 
through  a  cut  surface  of  the  stem.     This  only  occurs  in  general  when  the  amount  ul 
tran.spiration  h  very  considerable,  or  when  the  ground  is  very  dry,  or  when  in  cut  shoots! 
the  power  of  the  stem  to  conduct  water  has  ceased.     The  exudation  of  drops  of  water] 
already  mentioned  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consequence  of  a  smaller  quantity  o( 
water  evaporating  from  the  leaves  than  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  forced    up  into  I 
the  up[»er  organs.     If  a  branch  of  a  potato-plant,  a  leaf  of  an  Aroid,  a  cut  stem  of  nkuze»( 
or  the  like,  is  fixed  in  the  cork  Jt  in   Fig.  439,  and  if,  when  the  evaporation  is  weak  » 
pressure  of  mercury  of  10  or  13  cm.  is  allowed  to  act  for  some  time,  drops  of  water] 
appear  at  the  same  spots  on   the  apices  or  margins  of  the  leaves,  where  they  would 
appear  in    plants  with   roots  in  the  evening   or  night  or  in  damp  weather.      In    the 
same   manner  the  exud^itiun  of  drops   from   plants  with    roots  can   be   produced    or 
increased  by  wanning  the  ground  and  covering  the  leaves  with  a  bell-glass  in  onJrr 
to  hinder  evaporation '^ 

The  pressure  due  to  the  root  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  stems  when  cut  across  and 
when  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  very  small,  can  scarcely  be  of  any  considerable  use 
in  promoting  the  current  of  water  in  the  wood  caused  by  strong  transpiration.  The 
fact  already  mentioned  that  strongly  transpiring  plants  suck  up  water  at  the  cut  surface 
of  their  stems  immediately  after  the  upper  part  has  been  cut  off,  shows  that  the  pro- 
pelling force  of  the  root  does  not  act  sufficiently  quickly  to  protect  even  the  vessels  of 
the  root-stock  of  strongly  transpiring  plants  from  complete  exhaustion ;  that  Is,  .although 
the  force  which  drives  the  water  into  the  root-stock  is  great,  as  we  have  seen,  it  acts 
too  ^owty  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  when  the  evaporation  is  rapid. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  if  the  quantity  of  water  which  exudes  in  the  same 
time  from  the  mt  stem  of  a  plant  al>ove  the  root  is  compared  with  that  which  is 
ab^prbcd  at  the  lower  cut  surface  by  the  upper  part  of  the  same  plant.  The  absorption 
of  the  upper  part  is  always  much  more  considerable  in  amount  than  the  outflow  from 
the  root-stock,  even  when  the  withering  of  the  upper  part  indicates  that  tlie  capacity 
of  its  wood  for  conduction  has  diminished,  and  that  it  abstjrbs  less  than  it  would  absorb 
in  the  normal  condition.     Thus,  for  example,  the  water  absorbed  by  the  cut  leafy  top  of 


'  See  RfiuwenhulT,  Phytophysif>l<^sche  Bijdnulcn  in  Vcrsagcn  en  McdedccHngcn  der  kon. 
Akad.  ran  Welcns.  Afdecling  Xalnurkundc,  »*••  Recks,  Dcel  111,  18O8,  where  however  the  indis- 
pcusAble  Uicmiontctric  observations  arc  wonctiig. 

•  The  exudation  of  drops  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  roots  of  which  arc  sur- 
rounded by  damp  wann  tarth.  their  foliage  risiug  into  moist  air,  is  nn  nltogclhcr  different  pliciio- 
incnon,  a»  I  know  from  the  experience  of  many  yean. 
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a  toKicco-planl  amounted  in  five  days  to  joo  cubic  cm.,  while  the  root-stock  exuded 
only  157  cubic  cm.  In  the  same  manner  in  Cucurbita  Pepo  (when  much  withered)  the 
amount  absorbed  was  14  cubic  cm.,  the  exudation  from  the  root-stock  only  11*4  cubic 
cm.  The  withered  upper  part  of  a  sunflower  absorbed  in  a  few  days  95  cubic  cm.» 
while  the  root-stock  exuded  only  53*9  cubic  cm.  The  result  is  also  the  same  when 
the  relative  amoimL*;  which  extend  over  a  shorter  time  are  compared. 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that,  with  the  exception  of  times  when  the  amount  of 
transpiration  15  small  or  when  drops  of  water  exude  from  the  leaves,  no  root-pressure 
at  all  exists  when  the  plant  is  uninjured;  and  that  this  pressure  is  exciti-d  only  after 
evaporation  and  absorption  have  ceased  or  when  they  are  very  small.  1  he  exhaustion 
of  the  HKit-stock  of  a  strongly  transpiring  plant  (as  after  it  has  been  cut  off}  proves 
rather  that  a  plant  with  roots  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  cut  shoot.  Just  as 
the  latter  absorbs  water  from  a  receiver,  so  the  wood  of  the  root-stock  which  has  lost 
water  in  consequence  of  evaporation  above  absorbs  water  from  the  cortical  cells  of  the 
root  which  obtain  it  by  cndosmose.  From  all  this  it  still  remains  in  doubt  whether  in 
such  cases  U»e  contents  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  root  must  not  be  kit  altogether  out 
of  consideration,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  suction  of  the  cell-walls  merely,  due  to 
imbibition  or  surface-action,  reaches  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  roots. 

(g)  The  parts  of  land-plants  which  are  covered  with  a  cuticle  and  uhich  serve  for 
transpiration  appear  to  have  no  power  of  absorbing  in  any  considerable  quantity  the 
water  by  which  they  are  moistened,  such  as  the  rain  and  dew  which  is  deposited  on  the 
lea%'es.  As  long  as  the  tissues  and  leaves  of  uninjured  plants  with  roots  become  turgid 
and  are  supplied  with  water  from  below,  any  considerable  absori»tion  through  the  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  themselves,  if  they  arc  already  quite  moist,  is  not  to  be  expected,  since 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  water  can  go  in  cells  that  are  already  gorged*.  But  e\'en 
when  a  plant  has  withered,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  its  revival  depends  on  the  ab- 
s/>rption  of  water  by  the  leaves,  since  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  upward  pressure  to  take 
place  subsequently.  Greatly  withered  shoots  do  not  under  such  circumstances  become 
turgid  or  do  so  only  very  slowly  unless  the  cut  surface  is  placed  in  water,  and  c\'en  in  this 
case  there  is  duubt  as  to  the  absorption  of  water  through  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

In  harmony  with  this  Duchartrc  found  als€>'  that  rooting  plants  (Hortensia,  Hth'an- 
thuj  (immtu^y  which  wither  in  the  evening  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  earth 
in  the  pot,  did  not  recover  or  become  turgid  if  copiously  moistened  by  dew  during  a 
whole  night,  the  pots  in  which  the  roots  spread  being  provided  with  a  closed  cover. 
Epidcndral  Orchids,  Tillandsias,  &c.,  behave  in  the  same  way  in  this  respect ;  they  also 
absorb  neither  water  nor  aqueous  vapour  through  their  leaves,  nor  even  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  through  the  roots.  The  water  which  they  require  for  their  trans- 
piration and  growth  must  be  conveyed  to  them  in  the  fonn  of  rain  or  dew  which 
moistens  the  root-cnvcIopcs  or  wounded  siirfnccs'. 

When  land-plants  wither  on  a  hot  day  and  revive  again  in  the  evening,  this  is  the 
result  of  diminished  transpiration  with  the  decre;ise  of  heat  and  increase  of  the  moisture 
in  the  air  in  the  evening,  the  activity  of  the  roots  continuing — not  of  any  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  or  dew  through  the  leaves.  Rain  again  revives  withered  plants  not  by 
penetrating  the  leaves,  but  by  nioistening  them  and  thus  hindering  further  transpiration, 
and  conveying  water  to  the  nx»ts,  which  they  then  conduct  to  the  Ivavcs. 

A  simple  experiment  will  afford  much  instruction  to  the  student  in  these  matters. 
The  pot  in  which  a  leafy  plant  is  growing  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  or  metal  vessel  provided 


■  Duchartre  has  neglected  thi«  obvioas  nfleclioo  in  his  resci.rches  (Bullelin  dc  la  Soc  lUit.  de 
France,  Feb.  i4,  1860) ;  in  other  respcclii  at&o  these  experiments  aic  very  defccti\'e. 

■  Dudiartrc,  I.e.  iSf",  pp. 940-946. 

'  Puchflrtrc,  KniH'riencc).  »ur  la  vtgitilion  (\vs  plantrs  rpipliylc*  iSoc.  Tmp.  el  ccnlratc  d'hwli- 
cultuic,  Jan.  1856,  p.  O7 ;  ami  Cvnipits  Kctidus,  18(18,  vol  LXVII.  p.  775). 
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above  with  a  lid  in  two  portions  .ind  surrounding  the  stem  so  as  completely  to  co?«T 
the  earth  in  the  pot.  It'thc  soil  is  dry  the  plant  withers.  If  a  bell-glass  is  pUced  orrr 
it  the  plant  revises,  and  again  withers  if  it  is  removed.  This  shows  that  the  witbering 
IS  the  result  of  increased,  the  revival  the  result  of  diminished  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  when  the  roots  convey  but  very  little  water  to  the  plant.  If  cut  shoots  are 
allowed  to  wither  and  are  then  suspended  in  air  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour, 
the  leaves  and  younger  intemodcs  a^in  revive,  although  the  whole  shoot  continues 
to  lose  weight  from  evaporation.  This  phenomenon  results  from  the  water  passing 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  tu  the  youugcr  withered  parts,  as  must  be  coododei 
from  Prillieux's  experiments'. 


Sect.  3. — Movements  of  Oases  in  Plants'.     All  growing  cells  of  a  plant, 
nil  that  are  otherwise  in  a  condition  of  vital  activity,  are  continually  absorbing  atnx> 
spheric  oxygen  and  giving  back  in  its  place  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  carlx>n  dioxide. 
The  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll  have  in  addition  the  property,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sunlight,  of  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  without,  exhaling  at  the  same 
time  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  oxygen  mixed  with  nitrogen.     In  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  wthin  the  cells,  the  movements 
of  gases  occasioned  by  them  vary  greatly  in  rapidity.     The  formation   of  carbon 
dioxide  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  lakes  place  continuously  and 
in  all  Ihe  cells;  but  the  quantities  concerned  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  large 
amoimt  of  carbon  dioxide  which  is  decomposed  in  the  green  tissues,  and  in  ex-  ^H 
change  for  which  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  are  exhaled.     Some  idea  of  the  activity  ^B 
of  this  last-named  process  is  obtained  by  reflecting  that  about  one-half  the  (dry) 
weight  of  the  plants  consists  of  carbon  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  deconar»o- 
eilion  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  in  tissues  containing  chlorophyll  under  the       1 
assistance  of  light.  H 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  permanent  gases,  as  also  is  carbon  dioxide  within  the 
limits  of  the  temperature  of  vegetation,  and  indeed  far  below  it.  Aqueous  vapour, 
on  the  contrary,  is  only  produced  from  water  within  these  limits,  and  under  certain 
conditions  even  returns  to  the  liquid  slate.  In  other  respects  aqueous  vai>our  be- 
haves just  like  oxygen  and  niirogcn  in  reference  to  the  processes  to  be  considered 
here. 

Wlicn  the  gases  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  traversing  closed  cell -walls, 
expanding  when  difl'using  themselves  through  the  cell-sap, or  permeating  or  escaping 
from  the  protoplasm,  chlorophyll-grains,  Ac,  their  motion  is  a  molecular  one  of 
diffusion.  When  they  fill  in  their  elastic  condition  the  intercellular  spaces,  vessels, 
cells  destitute  of  sap,  or  the  large  air-cavities  among  the  tissues,  it  is  a  movement  of 
the  mass  depending  exclusively  on  expansive  force.  The  movements  of  diflusion 
tend  to  bring  about  conditions  of  equilibrium  which  depend  on  the  coffhclcnts  of 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  a  particular  cell-fluid,  on  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
cell-wall.  Sec,  on  temperature,  and  on  the  pressure  of  the  air.  I3ut  these  conditions 
are  continually  varying ;  and  the  equilibrium  which  is  aimed  at  is  being  still  more 


'  Piillicux,  Comptcs  Kcndus,  1870.  vol.  II.  p.  80. 
'  Sacha.   Handbuch  der    lixperiment&l-lMmiologic, 
vol.  VII.  p.  145, 


p.   1^3.  —  Mailer.   Jahrlt.    (ur   wiiK>. 
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[Continually  disturbed  by  chemical  transpositions  on  which  depend  the  metamorphosis 
»of  substances  in  the  plant,  assimilation,  and  growth  ;  so  that  a  stale  of  rest  can  very 
^seldom  occur.  The  ordinary  condition  of  the  gases  which  are  diffused  through  the 
^cells  of  plants  is  that  of  movement. 

But  even  the  masses  of  gas  found  in  ihe  cavities  of  plants  are  not  generally  at 

rest.     By  the  setting  free  or  absorjuion  of  carbon  dioxide  or  oxygen  in  the  cells,  the 

equilibrium  is   disturbed  also  in  the  neighbouring  cavities  ;   and  changes   in  the 

pressure  of  the  air  or  in  temperature  also  exert  an  influence.     The  flexions  again 

[of  the  stem  and  leaf-stalk  produced  by  the  wind  cause  pressures  and  dilatations  of 

'  the  gases  wliich  fill  the  cavities,  and  these  again  give  rise  to  currents  of  gas  in  the 

interior.     The  rapidity  of  the  movement  in  the  cavities  varies  greatly  in  proportion 

to  their  size ;  within  the  very  narrow  intercellular  spaces  of  ordinary  parenchyma  the 

i  motion  is  slow  and  inconsiderable  even  under  considerable  pressure,  as  contrasted 

^  with  tlie  rapid  currents  which  are  possible  in  the  large  intercellular  spaces  of  most 

foliage-leaves  and  similar  organs,  or  in  the  wide  air-canals  of  hollow  stems,  or  in  the 

lacunae  of  the  tissue  of  water-plants. 

In  attempting  to  collect  the  most  common  phenomena  into  a  more  definite  arrange- 
ment from  this  general  point  of  view,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  more  important 
points. 

(a)   VnUrllular  phnts^  as  well  as  those  which  consist  merely  of  strings  or  plates  of 

I  cells  such  as  occur  in  Alga*,  Fungi,  and  Mosses,  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  air  or 
with  the  surrounding  water  which  contains  gas  in  solution.   The  only  essential  condition 

I  here  is  that  the  gases  shall  be  able  to  enter  and  escape  from  the  cells  by  the  movements 
of  diffusion.     If,  for  exnmple,  a  cell  of  this  kind  containing  chlorophyll  is  placed  in  sun- 

I  light,  the  carbon  dioxide  absort>ed  by  it  is  decomposed;  a  fresh  supply  of  the  gas  is 
therefore  continually  penetrating  into  it  from  without,  because  it  is  prevented  from 
saturating  the  cell-sap;  oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  constantly  disengaged,  the  cell- 
sap  receives  more  than  it  can  contain,  and  gives  off  the  excess  by  outward  difflision. 
Under  these  conditions  therefore  two  molecular  currents  are  set  up  in  opposite  direc- 
tions which  permeate  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  cell-sap ;  and  since  cart)on- 
ised  products  are  formed  in  the  cell  at  the  expense  of  the  decomposed  carbon  dioxide, 
this  decomposition  is  the  simultaneous  cause  of  fresh  quantities  of  the  gas  perpetually 

'  diffusing  into  the  cell.  The  quicker  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  more 
quickly  it  is  replaced.  The  behaviour  in  the  dark  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll  is  exactly 
the  reverse,  as  is  also  always  the  case  with  cells  destitute  of  chlorophyll;  they  al>sorb 

I      oxygen  and  produce  carbon  dioxide ;  only  the  process  is  much  slower  and  less  active. 

t      The  cell  acts  as  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  gas  which  is  decomposed  in  it,  and  as  a 

I      centre  of  repulsion  for  the  gas  which  is  produced  in  it.   This  rule  holds  good  also  for  the 

r      individual  cells  of  a  tissue,  only  that  in  this  case  the  processes  are  more  complicated, 

I  inasmuch  as  the  diffusion  currents  of  the  gases  do  not  take  place  between  the  cells  and 
an  unlimited  external  volume  of  gas,  but  l>ctwccn  cells  and  cells  on  the  one  hand,  be- 
tween cells  and  internal  air-cavities  of  limited  size  on  the  other  hand. 

[  (<6)   Among  plants  consisting  of  complicated  aggregates  of  cells,  submerged  frnter- 

fUmti  are  of  peculiar  interest,  because  their  intercellular  spaces  do  not  open  outwardly 

I  through  numerous  stomata,  but  communicate  with  large  cavities  which  are  formed  In  the 
interior  of  the  tissues  by  the  disjunction  of  cells  or  by  their  union  with  one  another  by 
the  rupture  of  their  walls.  The  nndergniund  stems  of  Kquisctum  and  of  many  bog-plants 
show  similar  phenomeuit.  Uninjured  plants  of  this  kind  arc  closed  and  air-tight  out- 
wardly ;  the  gases  which  collect  in  the  cavities  can  originate  only  from  the  surrounding 
tissui-s,  which  aljsorb  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  by  diffusion  from  the  sur- 
rounding water.     1  he^e  g.iiits  cannot  At  once  diffuse  llirougli  Ihe  sunounding  tissues 
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but  undergo  change  within  thcrn,  and  when  once  collected  in  the  spaces,  they  are  sliU 
further  influenced  by  the  chemical  processes  that  go  on  in  the  surrounding  lissors-  A 
submerged  water-plant,  for  example,  which  contains  chlorophyll  absorbs  carlxin  dioxide 
from  without  under  the  influence  of  sunli^iht ;  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  discnjrag^'J 
oxygen  collects  in  the  cavities,  ^\^lc^  it  becomes  dark  this  process  ceases;  the  collected 
oxygen  is  now  absorbed  by  the  fluids  of  the  tissue  and  gradually  transformed  into  carbon 
dioxide,  which  can  again  diffuse  hack  into  the  cavities,  but  partiafly  also  through  the 
layers  of  tissue  into  the  surrounding  water.  This,  as  well  as  the  different  coefficients  c4 
diffusion  of  the  gases,  causes  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities  to  !uve  an  altogetlier 
different  composition  from  tliat  in  solution  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  this  composition 
to  be  subject  to  continual  change.  But  it  Is  not  only  the  chemical  comix>sition  of  tlic 
gas  in  the  cavities  that  is  altered  in  this  way ;  the  pressure  is  also  subject  to  v,iriation_ 
When  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the  green  tissues  collects  rapidly  in  the  cavities 
under  the  influence  of  bright  light,  the  gas  is  then  subject  to  high  pressure,  and  escapes 
with  force,  injuring  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue.  The  greater  rapidity  of  difTusioa 
of  carlxm  dioxide,  and  its  slower  production  in  the  tissue  in  darkness,  do  not,  on  the 
other  land,  allow  an  increase  of  tension  of  the  gas  to  arise  easily  in  the  cavities  of  the 
dark  plant. 

'I'hc  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  takes  a  more  subordinate  and  secondary  part  in  aQ 
these  processes.  It  is  indeed  never  absent  from  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities,  but  is 
generally  present  in  large  quantities  in  it,  together  with  oxygen  and  carlwn  dioxide.  It 
is  not  however  subject  to  such  rapid  and  considerable  variations,  being  neither  used  up 
nor  disengaged  in  the  changes  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  food  in  tlie  tissues. 

(r)  LanJ'planti  differ  from  water-plants  in  their  inner  cavities,  when  present  *,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  stomata.  The  anatomical  con- 
ditions show  at  once  that  these  organs  are  only  the  channels  of  exit  from  the  intercellular 
spaces  which  are  In  connection  with  one  another  through  the  whole  plant;  and  we  know 
from  experiment  that  these  are  in  their  turn  in  complete  connection  here  and  there 
with  the  cavities  of  the  vessels  and  with  the  wood-cells.  The  large  air-cavities  which  are 
abundant  even  in  land-plants  (in  hollow  stems,  leaves,  fruits,  &c.),  the  woody  tubes  (or 
vessels)  and  wood-cells,  and  the  usually  extremely  narrow  capillary  intercellular  spaces 
of  the  parenchyma,  form  therefore  a  system  of  cavities  full  of  air  and  in  communication 
with  one  another,  which  are  all  closed  below  at  the  root,  but  which  open  outwardly 
at)ove  in  the  leaves,  intemodes,  Ac,  through  numberless  extremely  narrow  capillary 
openings. 

What  was  said  in  paragraph  b  on  the  changes  which  take  place  In  the  ah*  contained 
in  the  cavities  of  water-plants,  applies  in  general  also  to  that  of  land-plants ;  but  the  equal- 
ising of  the  difference  in  the  pressure  at  the  various  parts  of  a  large  plant  is  facilitated  by 
the  occurrence  of  ducts,  that  of  the  difference  between  the  internal  and  external  air  by 
the  stomata.  This  equalisation  however  proceeds  in  general  extremely  slowly,  l>ecause 
the  stomata,  in  consequence  of  their  small  diameter,  can  allow  only  .small  volumes  of  gas 
to  pass  through  them  in  a  short  time.  Notwithstanding  their  uninterrupted  connec- 
tion, there  may  therefore  be  considerable  differences  of  pressure  and  great  variations  in 
the  composition  of  the  internal  and  external  gas,  as  in  water-plants.  It  nmst  also  not 
be  forgotten  that  those  layers  of  tissue  in  which  a  rapid  interchange  of  gas  is  proceeding 
are  covered  with  an  epidennis  containing  a  greater  number  of  stotnata  than  those 
which  require  a  less  active  interchange  in  consequence  of  slower  growth  and  assimi- 
lation.   In  addition  to  this,  organs  witli  a  thin  cuticle  are  better  adapted  to  bring  about 
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'  Lofge  Fimgi  and  Algae  have  indeed  no  stomata;  but  their  internal  air  (nnioni>  ihe  liyphic)  i& 
cerlftinly  in  communicnlion  at  XtxiA  in  places  with  ihc  sunotinding  air  hy  cavitic-s  among  the  super- 
5cin1  hyph.T  The  5fctiis  of  Mosses  possess  neither  internal  cavities  nor  stomata,  while  Ihcir  sport- 
cnjisulct  po:>6c%:i  both. 
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interchange  of  gas  by  diffusion  than  those  whose  epidermis  is  provided  with  a  thicker 
cuticle  which  hinders  the  diffusion-current.  This  is  clearly  the  reason  why  roots  require 
no  stoinata,  since,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  increase  in  size  and  their  thin-walled 
slightly  cuticulariscd  epidermis,  they  can  accomplish  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  diO'asion  alone;  while  the  leaves,  in  c<)nsequence  of  their  thick  cuticle, 
require  a  large  number  of  stomata  in  order  rapidly  to  interchange  large  volumes  of 
carlHin  dioKidc  with  as  large  volumes  of  oxygen  in  sunshine.  Even  flowers  and  rapidly 
growing  parasites  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  possess  stoniata,  though  in  smaller 
numliers,  because  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  exhale  carbon  dioxide.  When 
the  epidermis  is  replaced  in  the  older  parts  of  stems  and  roots  by  cork -periderm,  the 
parts  are  not  only  externally  impervious  to  air  (with  the  exception  of  occasional 
fissures)  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  even  the  interchange  of  gas  by  external  difiusion 
practically  ceases.  But  this  case  occurs  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  where  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  form  air-conducting  vessels  and  usually  also  air-cunducting  wood-cells, 
by  means  of  which  an  interchange  of  gas  is  brought  about  internally  with  that  contained 
in  tlic  parenchyma  enveloped  by  the  cork.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  woody 
Dicotyledons  and  Conit'ers. 

Tlicse  considerations  apply  also  to  a  great  extent  to  aqueous  vapour.  The  e\'apor- 
ation  of  the  water  of  vegetation,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
in  the  production  of  currents  in  the  plant,  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  cork -periderm 
and  bark,  and  at  least  very  much  hindered  by  cuticulariscd  epidermal  cells.  Since  the 
parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  are  covered  with  one  or  other  of  these  epidermal 
structures,  evaporation  can  in  general  only  take  place  to  a  subsidiary  extent  from  their 
surface ;  the  greater  part  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  these  parts  of  the  plant  lose  is 
evidently  given  off  from  the  moist  cell-walls  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  where  they 
adjoin  intercellular  spaces  and  larger  air-cavities.  If  these  spaces  arc  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour,  evaporation  ceases ;  but  if  the  external  air  is  comparatively  dry  the 
vapour  escapes  through  the  stomata,  and  evaporation  into  the  intercellular  spaces  re- 
commences. If  the  transpiring  tissue  is  heated,  as  by  sunshine,  the  formation  of  vapour 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  interior,  and  the  greater  tension  of  the  vapour  causes  its 
more  rapid  passage  through  the  intercellular  spaces  and  stomata. 

Those  surfaces  of  the  organs  of  plants  which  are  constantly  in  contact  with  water 
cannot  cxtiale  aqueous  vapour  through  such  fine  openings  as  the  stomata  under  ex- 
isting conditions  of  temperature;  stomata  are  therefore  wanting  in  submerged  plants, 
or  occur  only  occasionally.  The  leaves,  for  instance,  of  water-lilies,  which  float  on 
the  water,  arc  especially  instructive  in  this  respect;  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the 
water  they  have  no  or  very  few  stomata,  on  the  upper  side  exposed  to  the  air  a  large 
number.  This  is  the  more  striking  since  leaves  entirely  exposed  to  the  air  Iiave  generally 
a  larger  number  of  stomata  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side,  where  they  are  some- 
times entirely  wanting. 
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Sect.  4. — Tho  Elementary  Constituents  of  the  Food  of  PlaIlt«^  If  ire 
dry  at  a  temperature  of  loo'^or  1 10*  C.  any  fresh  vcjfctablc  structure  so  as  to  expel  all 
the  water  which  it  contains,  a  friable  residue  will  be  left  which  no  longer  loses  weighL 
In  ripe  seeds  this  usually  amounts  to  about  5  of  the  weight;  in  seedlings  after  the 
supply  of  reserve-material  lias  been  consumed,  to  generally  less  than  ^,  increasing 
in  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation  to  J  or  J  ;  in  submerged  water-plants  a»d 
Fungi  it  often  amounts  to  less  than  -fij,  and  sometimes  even  to  only  s\j.  These 
proportions,  which  are  only  roughly  estimated,  vary  withm  wide  limits  according  to 
the  nature  and  age  of  the  plant  and  of  the  particular  organ. 

If  the  dried  residue  of  the  plant  is  further  exposed  to  a  red  heal  in  Ibe 
presence  of  oxygen,  by  far  the  greater  pari  of  it  is  consumed  and  disappears  in 
the  form  of  products  of  combustion,  chiefly  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  ^-apour. 
The  residue  which  now  remains  behind,  usually  a  fine  vhitc  powder,  is  the  AsA, 
comprising  generally  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  dried  substance,  a  proportion 
wfiich  is  again  subject  to  great  variations  with  the  speciiic  nature  of  tlie  plant  and 
the  kind  and  age  of  the  particular  organ. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  combustible  part  of  the  dried  substance  shoxvs  thai  it 
consists  in  all  plants  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur;  ihc 
latter  remains  behind  after  combustion  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combination 
with  the  bases  of  the  ash. 

In  the  ash  are  invariably  found  in  addition  Potassium,  Calcium^  Magnesium. 
Iron,  and  Phosphorus,  and  generally  Sodium  (Lithium?),  Manganese,  Silicon,  and 
Chlorine ;  in  marine  plants  also  Iodine  and  Bromine,  With  these  constituents 
there  are  soinctimes  associated,  in  rare  cases  and  under  special  circumstances, 
very  small  quantities  of  Aluminium,  Copper,  Zinc,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Strontium,  and 
Barium.      The   presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  Fluorine   in   plants   Ls   also 


*  For  a  prelimlnftry  aoquaintanee  vith  the  very  copious  literature,  my  Handbuch  dcr  Experi* 
incntal- Physiologic  (Sects.  5  and  6)  will  t>c  sufficient.  A  stuHy  of  Th.  He  Saussnre's  Kcchcrchn 
cliinii(|uc  sur  U  vegeUCiori,  Paris  1 804.  is  also  int]i!)p(rn<>able  to  any  one  who  wi:$lies  tu  form  an  imle^ 
pendent  judgment  for  hinKclf.  A  detailed  deMrripiion  of  tlie  theory  of  nutrition  is  contalncrl  tn. 
among  other  works.  Meyer's  Lchrbucli  dcr  Agriculturchcmie  1870,71.  A  \'ariety  of  fnndamcnta] 
rest-arches  will  aUn  Ik.-  found  in  Ikniviingnult's  Agronontic  ct  I'hysiologjc  V(^'.(alc,  E.  Wolffs 
A&chenaniilysc  Hir  landwiithMihaftlichc  Prod.  &c  ,  llcrlin  i8;i,  is  oImi  very  valuable;  uy  well  »% 
bis  VegclaliottBvcrsticlic  in  wiisscrigen  Ldsungcn  ihrcr  NahrstofTe  (Hobenhdmcr  Jublliiuums&chrift 
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inferred  from  the  presence  of  calcium  fluoride  in  ihe  bones  of  animals  which  obtain 
the  whole  of  iheir  food  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants. 

It  is  self-evident  that  we  have  only  to  consider  as  elementary  food'substances. 
those  which  are  indispensably  necessant'  for  the  process  of  nuiriUon  ;  while  ihosc  the 
existence  of  which  in  the  plant  is  proved  by  analysis,  but  which  may  also  be  absent 
without  their  nutritive  power  being  impaired,  may  be  considered  as  accidental 
admixtures. 

Of  the  first  importance  however  among  the  indispensable  food-materials  are 
the  elements  of  the  combustible  substance  which  are  present  in  all  plants  without 
exception,  \'iz.  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur;  because  they  are 
included  in  the  chemical  formula  of  cellulose  and  of  the  albuminoids  which  con- 
stitute protoplasm,  and  because  therefore  without  these  substances  the  plant-cell 
itself  could  not  exist.  It  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  invariable  presence  of 
Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron»  and  Phosphorus  in  plants,  tlial  they  arc 
indispensable  constituents  of  their  food,  and  still  more  from  the  fact  established 
by  exfwriraents  on  vegetation,  that  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  all  plants  hitherto 
examined  for  this  puq>ose  is  impossible  or  abnormal  if  any  one  of  these  elements  is 
wanting.  In  the  case  of  Sodium,  Manganese,  and  Silicon  this  has  not  yet  been 
proved;  it  would  appear  rather  that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  chemical 
process  of  nutrition.  That  Chlorine  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of 
Poiygonum  Fagopyrum  has  been  shown  by  Nobbc*.  WTietlier  Iodine  and  Bromine 
play  the  part  of  true  food-materials  in  the  marine  plants  in  which  they  arc  found 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  these  two  elements  may.  from  the  mode  of  their 
occurrence,  be  for  the  present  neglected  as  unimportant  in  this  respect. 

In  the  more  general  considerations  as  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  we  have  there- 
fore Chiefly  to  do  with  the  following  elements: — 

Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Sulphur; 
Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron ; 
Phosphorus,  Chlorine ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  under  certain  circumstances.  Sodium  and  Silicon. 

The  physiological  importance  of  these  elemcntar\*  substances  is  however  very 
different.  Those  placed  in  the  first  line  compose,  as  already  mentioned,  the  greater 
pan  of  the  substance  of  tlie  plant ;  they  mainly  form  the  organised  and  organisable 
part  of  iho  plant  and  of  every  individual  cell ;  their  importance  therefore  lies  in  the 
fact  tliat  they  furnbh  the  chief  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  plant,  Tl»e 
constituents  of  the  ash,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  less  importance  in  this  respect^ 
if  only  in  consequence  of  their  much  smaller  quantity ;  they  appear  to  promote 
chemical  decompositions  and  combinations  in  plants,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
far  more  abundant  combustible  principles  are  constructed  out  of  the  first-named  five 
elements. 

Carhm  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  every  organic  compound  in  varjing  proportion ; 
usually  about  one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  dried  substance  of  the  plant  consists 
of  this  clement.   If  the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  annually  produn.'d 
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ia  taken  into  account,  the  fact  becomes  the  more  remarkable  tliat  this  enonrocs 
quantity  of  carbon  is  derived  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  of  whicli 
it  forms  on  the  average  only  about  0*04  per  cent.  It  is  only  the  cells  which  coDtaio 
chlorophyll — and  only  under  the  influence  of  sunlight — that  have  the  power  of  de- 
composing the  carbon  dioxide  taken  up  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  seuing 
free  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  produce  organic  compounds  out  of 
the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  or  in  other  words  to  assimilate.  It  is 
very  probable  thai  un<ler  these  circumstances  carbon  dioxide  loses  only  one-half  its 
oxygen,  while  the  other  half  of  the  oxygen  which  is  exhaled  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  water. 

The  fact  is  unquestionable — partly  established  by  direct  researches  on   vege- 
tation, partly  inferred  from  the  circumstances  under  wliich  many  plants   live  in  a 
natural  condition — that  most  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  (f.g.  our  cereal  crops, 
t)ean5,  tobacco,  sunflower,  many  saxicolous  Lichens,  Algae,  and  other  water  plants) 
obtain   the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon   by   the   decomposition  of  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide,  and  require  for  their  nutrition  no  other  compound  of  carbon  from 
without.     But  there  are  also  plants  which  possess  no  chlorophyll  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  means  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  is  warning;  these  must  absorb  the 
Csirbon  necessary  for  their  constitution  in  the  form  of  other  compounds.     But  since 
plants  destitute  of  chlorophyll  are  either  parasites  or  saprophytes,  tliey  absorb  their 
carbon   in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  which  have  been  produced  by  other 
plants  that  contain  chlorophyll  with  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide.      Parasites 
draw  these  products  of  assimilation  directly   from  their  hosts,  while  saprophytes 
(as  Ntoiiia  Ntdus-avis,  Epi/*ogium  Gmffim\  CoraNorhna  (nnaia^  Monolropa,  many 
Fungi,  &c,),  make  use  for  the  same  purpose  of  the  materials  of  other  plants  wliich 
are  already  in  a  state  of  decomposition.     Even  the  food  of  Fungi  which  arc  para- 
sitic in  and  on  animals  is  derived   from  the  products  of  assimilation   of  plants 
containing  chlorophyll,  inasmuch  as   the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  dependent  on 
them  for  its  nutrition.     The  compound  of  carbon  originally  present  on  the  earth 
is  the  dioxide,  and  the  only  abundantly  active  cause  of  its  decomposition  and  of 
the  combination  of  carbon  widi  the  elements  of  water  is  the  cell  containing  chlo- 
rophyll.    Hence  all  compounds  of  carbon  of  this  kind,  whether  found  in  animals 
or  in  plants  or  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  are  derived  indirectly  from 
the  organs  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll. 

Hydrogen  is  present,  equally  with  carbon,  in  every  organic  compound ;  in 
consequence  however  of  the  smallness  of  its  combining  equivalent,  it  falls  far 
below  it  as  a  percentage  constituent  of  the  weight  nf  the  dried  substance  of 
plants.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  hydrogen  of  the  plant  is  probably 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  in  llie 
presence  of  sunlight.  It  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbon  oxide  (CO)  simul- 
taneously presented  to  it  by  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide*.    Only  a  very  small 


'  [The  abstract  of  Adntpfa  Bmeyer's  paper  on  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Life  in  Jourti.  Chem. 
Soc  1871.  pp  ;t.^l-54^  should  lie  consnitcd.  It  is  shown  (0  be  probaMe  that  chlurophytl  hxes 
outkjn  oxide  just  as  hrtmoglobin  docs.  When  sunlight  falls  upon  chlorophyll  which  is  surmundetl 
by  cofhou  dioxide,  that  compound  ftecms  to  suiTer  the  same  dis&ociatiun  as  at  high  tctnpcialurcv 
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[portion  of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  nitrogenous  vegetable  substances  can  be 
Carried  into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Oxygen  is  always  present  in  or^i^anic  compounds  in  smaller  quantities  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  oxidise  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  present  in  them  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  iKcause  organic  compounds  are  produced  from  carlx)n 
dioxide  and  water  with  the  elimination  of  a  part  of  their  oxygen.  The  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  vegetable  substances  is  moreover  very  variable;  and  some  even  contain 
none  at  all  of  this  element.  But  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  forms,  next  to  carbon, 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  substance.  Oxygen  is  introduced 
into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  salts  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  clement ;  while  extraordinarily  large  quanlilics  of  oxygon 
are  set  free  into  the  air  by  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the  green  organs.  All  the 
other  organs  of  the  plant  also  absorb  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  thus  slowly  re- 
produce carbon  dioxide  and  water  at  the  expense  of  the  assimilated  substances. 
Together  with  the  process  of  deoxidation  which  is  very  active  in  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  another  process  of  oxidation  is  proceeding  comparable  to  tlut  of  the 
respiration  of  animals,  but  not  generally  very  active,  by  which  a  part  of  the  assimi- 
lated substance  is  again  decomposed. 

Xiirogett^  an  essential  constituent  of  the  albuminoids  which  form  protoplasm,  of 
vegetable  alkaloids,  and  of  asparagine,  always  forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  ihe 
weight  of  the  dried  substance  of  plants,  —  often  less  than  i,  seldom  more  than 
3  p.  c-  The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  chemical  compounds  just  mentioned  is 
obtained  from  compounds  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid;  parasites  and  sa[)rophytes 
perhaps  also  absorb  organic  nitrogen-compounds  from  without.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  certain  from  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  vegetation,  especially  those  of 
Boussingault,  that  plants  have  no  power  of  using  the  free  nitrogen  of  ilie  atmosphere 
for  the  production  of  their  nitrogenous  compounds*.  If  plants  are  artificially  sup- 
plied with  all  other  food-materials,  but  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  them  to  absorb 
ammonia  or  compounds  of  nitric  acid  as  their  source  of  nitrogen,  no  increase  lakes 
place  of  the  albuminoids  or  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally,  although  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  command  of  the  plant  in  so  great  quantities, 
filling  up  the  intercellular  spaces  and  diffusing  through  the  fluids  of  the  lissue^ 


oxygen  is  liberated  and  carbon  oxide  remains  combined  with  the  chlorophyll.  The  simplc&t  rcduc- 
lion  of  carbon  oxide  is  to  formic  aldehyde:  it  need  only  take  up  hydrogen,  CO  +  H,  =  COH,.  and 
ondcr  the  influence  of  the  cell-contents,  jusl  as  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (which  Butlcrow  ha.i  shown 
to  be  the  casc%  the  aldehyde  is  transformed  into  sugar. —  Kn.] 

'  [The  important  reseaicbcs  of  l.awcs,  Gilbeit,  and  Tugh  on  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of 
vegetation  (Phil.  Tnuit.  i66t.  pt  3.  and  Joum.  Chem.  Soc  1863,  p.  100)  should  be  carefully  studied 
un  this  [mint. — Eo.] 

'  [Adolf  Mayer  of  \Viest>nden  has  recently  carried  out  a  number  of  experimcitls  to  detennine 
whctlicr  the  aerial  parts  uf  plants  have  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  or  uoU  I'revcntiii^  access 
[tof  ammonia  through  the  root:>.  he  subjected  the  leaves  tu  the  inHucnce  of  animoniuin  carUmale  both 
the  gaseous  and  dissolved  state,  and  found  tliat  it  was  absorbed  in  appreciable  {quantities,  although 
the  plants  did  not  appear  to  thrive  when  access  of  ammooia  ihrouj^h  the  rooli  wns  entirely  pic* 
vented.  Similar  results  have alsu  ttcen  oljt^inwl  by  T.  Schl'j^iny  iseeConii'lc*  ICcoJus,  vol  I.XX  ", 
p.  1 700),— Ed.] 
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Sulphur,  a  constituent  of  albuminoids,  of  allyl,  and  of  the  essential  oil  of 
mustard,  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  chiell> 
(or  perhaps  always)  of  calcium  sulphate.  This  salt  is  probably,  as  Holzner  first 
pointed  out',  decomposed  by  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  plant  itself,  and 
the  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  is  thus  formed,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  parts  with  its 
sulphur  10  the  organic  compounds  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Iron^  (often  accompanied  by  very  variable  quantities  of  Manganese)  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  production  of  the  green  colouring  substance  of  chlorophyll,  as  is 
shown  by  experiments  on  vegetation;  and  since  the  green  organs  which  contaiD 
diloropliyll  assimilate  organic  substances  out  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  tiie 
importance  of  iliis  element  for  the  life  of  the  plant  is  very  evident,  although 
extraordinarily  small  quantities  of  it  are  sulTicient  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  plant  in  ilie  form  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate  or  of  some  other 
compound.  If  larger  quantities  of  solutions  of  iron  become  disiributed  ihroagh 
the  tissues,  the  cells  quickly  die.  Although  small  quantities  of  iron  are  essential 
for  producing  tlie  green  colour  of  chlorophyll,  it  is  nevertheless  uncertain  whclJicr 
the  green  colouring  substance  itself  contains  iron  as  an  integral  conntiiuent  of  its 
cliemical  formula. 

Potassium  is  as  essential  for  the  assimilating  activity  of  chlorophyll  as  iron  for 
its  production.  Nobbe^  has  recently  shown  that  if  food-materials  otherwise  com- 
plete but  possessing  no  potassium  are  supplied  to  plants  (as  buckwheat),  they 
behave  as  if  they  were  absorbing  only  pure  water  instead  of  the  solution  of  food- 
material.  Tliey  do  not  assimilate  and  show  no  increase  in  weight,  because  no 
starch  can  l>e  formed  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  without  the  assistance  of 
]X>lassium.  The  chloride  is  the  most  efficacious  form  in  which  potassium  can 
be  offered  to  buckwheat ;  the  nitrate  comes  next  to  it.  If  the  potassium  is  ofien^d 
only  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  phosphate,  a  very  evident  want  of  health  is  apparent 
sooner  or  later,  which  results  from  the  starch  which  is  formed  in  the  grains  of  chJoro- 
phvll  not  passing  into  the  growing  organs  and  thus  becoming  available  for  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Sodiimi  and  Lithium  cannot  replace  potassium  physiologically,  be- 
cause the  former  is  simply  useless  to  the  plant,  wliilc  the  presence  of  the  latter  in 
the  cclUsap  is  injurious  to  the  tissues. 

Phosphorus,  Chhritu,  Sodium^  Catiium,  and  Mugnfsium^  have,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  no  definite  relation  to  special  physiological  purposes.  The  constant  occur- 
rence however  of  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  company  with  albuminoids,  as 
well  as  of  potassium  salts  in  organs  containing  starch  and  sugar,  points  towards 
definite  relations  which  they  may  possess  to  those  chemical  processes  that  imme- 
diately precede  the  processes  of  construction  in  plants.  A  large  part  of  the  calcium 
taken  up  by  plants  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and 
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*  Ilulzner,  Ueber  die  Bedcutang  <1es  oxaUaureti  Kalices,  Flora  1867- — Utigrrs,  Jahrb.  furwisK. 
Bot  vol.  VI.  p.  I. 

'  For  fi]>cciAl  proof  of  Ihe  importance  of  iron  sec  my  Handbuch  dcf  Expertmcatal-l*hy%iolo^e, 
p.  M»- 

'  Nobbe,  Schruder.  mod  Erdmann,  Ueber  die  Organisdic  Lciataiig  ties  KAliums  in  der  PAinze; 
Chnnniiz.  1B71. 
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remains  inactive.  The  importance  of  calcium  must  therefore  be  sought  partly  in 
its  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  absorption  of 
food-material,  and  partly  in  its  fixing  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  even  poisonous  to  the 
plant,  and  rendering  it  harmless.  The  elements  just  named  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  when  they  are  offered  to  it  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  or 
chlorides. 

St'/uofi  finally  is  taken  up  by  a  very  large  number  of  plants  in  the  form  of  a 
very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  silicic  acid ;  by  some  in  larger  quantities  than  all  the 
other  constituents  of  the  ash.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  insoluble  state  within  the  cell-walls,  and  remains  behind  after  the  destruction 
of  its  organic  substance  together  with  calcium  (magnesium  and  potassium  ?)  as  a 
skeleton  possessing  the  structure  of  the  cell-wall.  In  land-plants  it  accumulates 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  tissues  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cuiiculariscd  walls  of  llie  epidermis.  In  Diatoms,  the  cell-wall  of  which 
is  very  strongly  silicified,  this  arrangement  of  course  does  not  exist.  Since  it  is 
possible  to  cause,  by  artificial  feeding,  plants  which  usually  contain  abundance  of 
silica  (Hke  maize)  to  grow  almost  entirely  without  it,  and  without  any  obvious 
departure  from  their  normal  structure,  silicic  acid  appears  to  be  of  very  sulx)r- 
dinate  importance  for  the  chemical  and  organic  processes ;  and  its  deposition  in 
the  cell-walls  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  until  tlicy  are  already  fully 
developed. 


The  combinations  of  fond-material  must  be  subject  within  the  tissues  to  progressive 
changes  of  position  in  addition  to  and  in  consequence  of  their  chemical  transformations. 
The  equilil)rium  of  ditrtision  is  disturbed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  salt;  immediately 
round  the  spot  where  this  lakes  place  the  fluid  of  the  tissue  contains  fewer  molecules 
of  the  compound;  and  the  more  distant  molecules  of  the  same  salt  in  a  state  of  solution 
move  therefore  towards  the  spot  where  they  arc  wanted.  Every  cell  thei-efore  which 
decomposes  any  )>urticular  salt  acts  as  a  centre  of  attraction  upon  the  fluids  of  the  tissue 
surrounding  it,  and  the  salt  in  question  is  drawn  towards  this  centre.  But  this  process 
is  the  same  in  the  case  of  every  other  salt  dissolved  m  the  same  fluid.  If,  for 
example,  calcium  sulphate  is  decomposed  in  a  cell  and  crystals  of  calcium  uxalate 
formed,  thi5  itself  supplies  a  cause  for  the  more  distant  molecules  of  sulphate  to  be 
drawn  towards  that  ctil ;  but  it  aflbrds  no  reason  for  the  molecules  of  potassium  nitnite 
which  are  also  present  to  move  in  the  same  dircctiiin.  Every  substance  dissolved  in 
the  cell-sap  is  set  in  motion  only  in  so  far  as  the  equilibrium  of  ditfuston  and  the  uniform 
distribution  of  its  own  molecules  is  disturbed.  It  follows  therefore  clearly  that  there 
can  be  in  general  no  such  thing  as  a  continuous  uniform  motion  of  a  so-called  '  nutritive 
sap.*  It  is  only  when  a  number  of  compounds  which  supply  food-material  are  taken  up 
at  one  spot  such  as  the  root,  and  are  transplanted  to  another  spot  as  the  buds  and  ^reen 
leaves,  that  the  direction  of  movement  Is  nearly  the  same  for  all;  but  even  in  this  case 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  molecules  of  each  particular  salt  move  will  vary,  because 
this  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  consumption  at  the  point  towards  which  the  movement 
is  directed,  and  on  the  special  rate  of  diff'usion  of  each  compound.  Only  when  the 
force  of  the  pressure  drives  the  whole  of  the  cell-sap  to  one  side  is  the  motion  uniform 
for  diflorcnt  substances,  provided  that  the  fluid  moves  in  open  channels  such  as  the 
laticit'erous  vessels  or  sieve-tubes;  but  if  the  pressure  causes  liltration  through  closed 
cell-walls,  then  in  this  case  also  the  molecules  of  diflercnt  salts  are  urged  forward  with  a 
difierent  rate,  because  the  rapidity  of  filtration  of  diflerent  S4»Iulions  varies  with  their 
comiwisition  and  degree  of  Cfinccntration. 
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The  same  principles  hold  good  also  for  the  absorption  of  combinations  of  fo<j»I- 
material  from  without  into  the  absorbing  organ.  It  has  already  been  shou-n  in  itic 
previous  paragraph  how  the  decompositon  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  light  in  a  cell 
containing  chlnrophyll  induces  new  t^uantitieK  of  the  dioxide  at  once  to  enter  ihfe 
cell,  whether  the  gas  be  at  the  time  dissolved  in  water  or  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
If  no  carbon  dioxide  were  decomposed  in  the  cell,  its  contents  would  become  saturated 
with  the  gas  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  and  the  temperature,  and  every  cause  for 
further  motion  would  be  removed.  But  the  decomposition  is  constantly  providing  more 
space  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide ;  and  this  gas,  although 
present  in  such  small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  collects  here  and  supplies  the  material 
for  the  production  of  compact  masses  of  carbon-compounds. 

A  water-plant  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  surrounding 
water.  The  external  water  and  the  internal  cell-sap  are  in  continuous  connection 
through  the  fluid  imbibed  in  the  cell-walls.  If  the  chemical  processes  within  the 
plant  are  suppoM^d  to  l>e  at  rest,  an  equilibrium  of  diffusion  will  tend  to  become 
established  between  the  external  and  internal  fluid  according  to  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions. But  the  chemical  processes  in  the  interior  are  continually  disturbing  this 
equilibrium,  the  molecules  of  the  salt  in  question  continually  streaming  from  without 
to  the  places  in  (he  interior  where  they  are  to  be  used.  If  the  molecules  of  calcium 
phosphate  are  even  very  sparingly  distributed  through  the  surrounding  water,  a  dense 
accumulation  will  gradually  arise  in  the  plant,  not  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  of  some 
other  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  calcium,  because  the  molecular  equilibrium 
is  being  continually  disturbed  by  the  se[)aration  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
calcium,  that  is,  by  the  chemical  process.  If  the  calcium  phosphate  remained  as 
such  within  the  plant,  the  movement  would  cease  so  soon  as  the  equilibrium  of 
diffusion  was  established.  It  will  be  at  once  clear  from  a  consideration  of  these 
facts  that  the  accumulation  of  certain  substances  in  the  interior  of  plants  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  whether  the  compound  of  them  which  is  present  in  the  surrounding 
water  is  decomposed  in  the  plant;  that  moreover  the  constituents  of  the  ditTerent 
compounds  must  accumulate  in  the  plant  in  different  quantities  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  needed;  and  that  finally  the  quantitative  composition  of 
the  substances  in  question  within  the  plant  usually  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  water.  Substances  which  are  present  in  the  water  in  the  form  of 
extremely  dilute  solutions  occur  in  the  plant  in  great  quantities;  while  others  which 
arc  abundant  in  the  water  are  much  less  so  in  the  plant.  Thus,  for  instance,  marine 
plants  take  up  a  much  Lirgcr  quantity  of  potassium  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sodium 
than  corresponds  to  the  composition  of  sea-water;  species  of  Fucus  again  collect 
considerable  quantities  of  iodine  which  is  present  in  sea-water  only  in  extremely  small 
quantities.  Since  moreover  different  plants  decompose  the  same  cotnpounds  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  it  is  obvious  that  different  plants  which  draw  their  food- 
materials  from  the  same  water  must  exhibit  an  entirely  different  composition  of  their 
ash. 

The  processes  are  more  complicated  when  a  land-plant  has  to  take  up  the  saline 
compounds  of  its  food-malt  rial  from  the  sttil  which  contuins  but  little  water.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  land-plants  thrive  in  soil  which  usually  contains  a  quantity 
of  water  much  below  its  full  capacity  of  absorption,  its  pores  being  almost  entirely 
tilled  with  air.  The  small  quantity  of  water  present  adheres  completely  to  the  minute 
particles  of  soil,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  flow  away ;  and  this  adherent  water 
often  covers  the  surl'ace  of  the  particles  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  fine  stratum.  The 
roots  can  only  absorb  this  water  when  they  arc  in  the  closest  contact  wilh  the  particles 
of  soil ;  hence  plants  freshly  planted  wither  even  in  moderately  moist  ground  until  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  particles  of  earth  become  attached  by  means  of  new  root- 
haire  to  the  newly  formed  rootlets.  At  these  p(>in!s  of  intimate  connection  between 
the  root-hairs  and  the  soil  the  adhering  water  of  the  latter  is  directly  continuous  with 
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the  cell-sap  of  the  root  by  means  of  the  water  imbibed  by  the  cell-walls  of  the  root- 
hairs.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  for  the  root  to  suck  up  the  water  of  the  soil;  as 
this  water  enters  the  pohits  of  contact,  the  equilibrium  of  tlie  strata  of  water  that 
cover  contiguous  particles  of  earth  is  disturbed,  and  the  water  of  the  soil  retained  by 
capillary  attraction  is  set  in  motion  towards  the  jwints  of  contact.  This  process  spreads 
centrifugitlly  from  every  root,  and  thus  gradually  mukes  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
soil  subserve  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  If  salts,  such  as  calcium  sulphate,  arc  present 
in  solution  in  the  enveloping  strata  of  water,  these  salts  follow  the  movements  of  the 
water,  and  finally  enter  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  root-hairs. 

But  a  large  portion  of  the  food- material,  especially  compounds  of  ammonia,  po- 
tassium, and  phosphoric  acid,  occur  in  the  ground  in  a  fixed  condition,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  absorbed ;  they  are  not  extracted  from  the  soil  even  by  very  large 
quantities  of  water;  the  roots  nevertheless  take  thorn  up  out  of  it  with  ease.  It  may 
be  supposed  in  these  cases  that  the  absorbed  food-materials  occur  as  an  extremely 
fine  coating  over  the  particles  of  soil,  and  can  therefore  only  be  taken  up  together 
with  ihem  by  the  root-hairs  at  the  points  of  contact;  and  they  are  there  rendered 
soluble  by  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the  roots.  This  action  of  the  root  \s 
limited  to  the  points  of  contact;  only  those  absoH>cd  particles  of  sul>stancc  which 
come  directly  into  contact  with  the  rt»ot-hairs  are  dissolved  and  sucked  up.  liut 
since  the  number  and  length  of  the  roots  is  very  considerable  in  all  growing  land- 
plants,  and  since  also  they  are  continually  lengthening  and  forming  new  root-hairs,  the 
root-system  comes  gradually  into  contact  with  innumerable  particles  of  earth,  and  can 
thus  take  up  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  substance  in  question.  This  power  of  the 
roots  of  taking  up,  by  means  of  the  acid  sap  which  pennealos  the  walls  of  even  their 
superficial  cells,  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  presents  itself  in  an  ex- 
tremely evident  manner,  as  I  was  the  first  to  show,  when  polished  plates  of  marble, 
dolomite,  or  fsteolite  (calcium  phosphate)  are  covered  with  sand  to  jhe  depth  of  a 
few  inches,  and  seeds  are  then  sown  in  the  sand.  The  roots  which  strike  downwards 
s^ion  meet  the  polished  surface  of  the  mineral  and  grow  upon  and  in  close  contact 
with  it.  After  a  few  days  an  impression  of  the  root-system  is  found  corroded  in 
rough  lines  into  the  smooth  surface;  every  root  has  dissolved  at  the  points  of  contact 
a  small  portion  of  the  mineral  by  means  of  the  acid  water  which  pcrme&tes  its  outer 
cell- walls. 

In  taking  up  both  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil  as  well  as  those  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  the  absorption  Is  therefore  first  of  all  accomplished  by  the  plant  itself;  and 
it  is  at  the  point  where  solution  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  root  that  absorption 
inwards  is  also  effected  by  endosmose.  But  in  spite  of  this  complication  the  same 
principles  hold  good  for  the  absorption  of  material  from  the  soil  as  have  been  explai  i  -*d 
in  the  case  of  absorption  from  a  solution.  Here  also  it  is  the  consumption,  the  decom- 
position of  the  compounds  iu  the  plant,  that  regulates  the  absorption  of  the  material. 
The  quantitative  composition  of  the  ash  has  therefore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  ash  of  plants  of  different  kinds  growing  side  by  side  and  deriving  their 
nutriment  from  the  same  soil  may  be  altogether  different*.  But  the  composition  of 
the  soil  is  important  to  the  plant  in  a  secondary  degree ;  since  plants  of  the  same 
kind,  if  they  grow  for  example  on  a  soil  rich  in  lime,  will  take  up  a  greater  quantity 
of  linie  than  if  the  soil  contained  but  little  of  it.     This  is  obviously  not  in  eontra- 


'  [Messrs.  IjLwea  and  Gilbert's  long  series  of  experiments  on  this  snbject  are  of  especial  value. 
(See  Journ.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  vol  VII 1,  ^.  ^^6  tf  $ttj.,  IH47;  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  1,1857; 
Kqiort  Brit.  Assoc.  i86i  and  1867.)  Their  latot  publica"'"'  •  "•i-jrt  of  Experiments  on  ihe  growth 
of  Barley  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  »•  'toy.  Agric.  Soc.  second  seties. 
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but  undergo  change  within  them,  and  when  once  collected  in  the  spaces,  they  are  stJH 
further  inHucnced  by  the  chemical  processes  that  go  on  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  A 
submerged  water-plant,  for  example,  which  contains  chU»rophylI  absorbs  cartwn  dioxide 
from  without  under  Ihc  influence  of  sunli;k'ht ;  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  disenga^jcd 
oxygen  collects  in  the  cavities.  When  it  becomes  dark  this  process  ceases;  the  collected 
oxygen  is  now  altsorbed  by  the  fluids  of  the  tissue  and  gradually  transformed  into  carlwn 
dioxide,  which  can  again  diffuse  back  into  the  cavities,  but  partially  also  through  the 
layers  of  tissue  into  the  surrounding  water.  This,  as  well  as  the  different  coiifficients  of 
difl~usinn  of  the  gases,  causts  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities  to  have  an  altogether 
different  composition  from  that  in  solution  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  this  composition 
to  be  subjec-t  to  continual  change.  But  it  is  not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  tlie 
gas  in  the  cavities  that  Is  altered  in  this  way ;  the  pressure  is  alsf)  subject  to  variation. 
When  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the  green  tissues  collects  rapidly  in  the  cavities 
under  the  influence  of  bright  light,  the  gas  is  then  subject  to  high  pressure,  and  escapes 
with  force,  injuring  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue.  The  greater  rapidity  of  diflusion 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  its  slower  production  in  the  tissue  in  darkness,  do  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  an  increase  of  tension  of  the  gas  to  arise  easily  in  the  cavities  of  the 
dark  plant. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  takes  a  more  subordinate  and  secondary  part  in  all 
these  processes.  It  is  indeed  never  absent  from  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities,  biit  is 
generally  present  in  large  qu;tntities  in  it,  together  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  It 
is  not  however  subject  to  such  rapid  and  considerable  variations,  being  neither  used  up 
nor  disengaged  in  the  changes  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  food  in  the  tissues. 

(f)  LanJ-p/antj  differ  from  water-plants  in  their  inner  cavities,  when  present',  com- 
municating directly  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  stomata.  The  anatomical  con- 
ditions show  at  once  that  these  organs  are  only  the  channels  of  exit  from  the  intercellular 
spaces  which  arc  in  connection  with  one  another  through  the  whole  plant;  and  we  know 
from  experiment  that  these  are  in  their  turn  in  complete  connection  here  and  there 
with  the  cavities  of  the  vessels  and  with  the  wood-cells.  The  large  air-cavities  which  are 
abundant  even  in  land-plants  (in  hollow  stems,  leaves,  fruits,  &c.},  the  woody  tubes  (or 
vessels)  and  wood-cells,  and  the  usually  extremely  narrow  capillary  intercellular  spaces 
of  the  parenchyma,  form  therefore  a  system  of  cavities  full  of  air  and  in  communication 
with  one  another,  which  are  all  closed  below  at  the  root,  but  which  open  outwardly 
above  in  the  leaves,  intemodes,  &c.,  through  numberless  extremely  narrow  capillary 
openings. 

What  was  said  in  paragraph  h  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  air  contained 
in  the  cavities  of  water-plants,  applies  in  general  also  to  that  of  land-plants ;  but  the  equal- 
ising of  the  dilferencc  in  the  pressure  at  the  various  parts  of  a  large  plant  is  facilitated  by 
the  occurrence  of  ducts  that  of  the  difference  between  the  internal  and  external  air  by 
the  stomata.  This  equalisation  hoM*cver  proceeds  in  general  extremely  slowly,  because 
the  stomata,  in  consequence  of  their  small  diameter,  can  allow  only  small  volumes  of  gas 
to  pass  through  them  in  a  short  time.  Notwithstanding  their  uninterrupted  connec- 
tion, there  may  therefore  be  considerable  differences  of  pressure  and  great  %*ariations  in 
the  composition  of  the  internal  and  external  gas,  as  in  water-plants.  It  must  also  not 
be  forgotten  that  those  layers  of  tissue  in  which  a  rapid  interchange  of  gas  is  proceeding 
are  covered  with  an  epidermis  containing  a  greater  number  of  stouula  than  those 
which  require  a  less  active  interchange  in  consequence  of  slower  growth  and  assimi- 
lation.    In  addition  to  this,  organs  with  a  thin  cuticle  are  better  adapted  to  bring  about 
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Interchange  of  pas  by  difTnsion  than  those  whose  epidermis  is  provided  with  ;i  thicker 
cuticle  which  hinders  the  diffusion-current.  This  is  clearly  the  reason  why  roots  require 
no  stomata,  since,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  increase  in  size  and  their  thin-walled 
stijfhtly  cuticularised  epidermis,  they  can  accomplish  the  interchange  of  *jxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  diffusion  alone ;  while  the  leaves,  in  consequence  of  their  thick  cuticle, 
require  a  large  number  of  stoniata  in  order  rapidly  to  interchange  large  voUimes  uf 
carbon  dioxide  with  as  large  volumes  of  oxygen  in  stmshinc.  Kven  flowers  and  rapidly 
growing  parasites  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  possess  stomata,  though  in  smaller 
numbers,  because  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  exhale  carbon  dioxide.  When 
the  epidermis  is  replaced  in  the  older  parts  of  stems  and  roots  by  cork- periderm,  the 
parts  are  not  only  externally  impenious  to  air  (with  the  exception  of  occasional 
fissures)  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  even  the  interchange  of  gas  by  external  ditlusion 
practically  ceases.  But  this  case  occurs  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  where  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  form  air-conducting  vessels  and  usually  also  air-conducting  wood-cells, 
by  means  of  which  an  interchange  of  gas  is  brought  about  internally  with  that  contained 
in  the  parenchyma  enveloped  by  the  cork.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  woody 
Dicotyledons  and  Conifers. 

These  considerations  apply  also  to  a  great  extent  to  aqueous  vapour.  The  evapor- 
ation of  the  water  of  vegetation,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
in  the  pro<hiction  of  currents  in  the  plant,  Ls  almost  entirely  prevented  by  cork -periderm 
and  bark,  and  at  least  very  much  hindered  by  cuticularised  epidermal  cells.  Since  the 
parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  are  covered  with  one  or  other  of  these  epidermal 
structures,  evaporation  can  in  general  only  take  place  to  a  subsidiary  extent  from  their 
surface ;  the  greater  part  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  these  parts  of  the  plant  lose  is 
evidently  given  off  from  the  moist  cell-walls  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  where  they 
adjoin  intercellular  spaces  and  larger  air-cavities.  If  these  spaces  are  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour,  evaporation  ceases ;  but  if  the  external  air  is  comparatively  dry  the 
vapour  escapes  through  the  stomata,  and  evaporation  into  the  intercellular  spaces  re- 
commences. If  the  transpiring  tissue  is  heated,  as  by  sunshine,  the  formation  of  vapour 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  tlie  interior,  and  the  greater  tension  of  the  vapour  causes  its 
more  rapid  passage  through  the  intercellular  spaces  and  stomata. 

Those  surfaces  of  the  organs  of  plants  which  are  constantly  in  contact  with  water 
cannot  exhale  aqueous  vapour  through  such  fine  openings  as  the  stomata  under  ex- 
isting conditions  of  temperature ;  stomata  arc  therefore  wanting  in  submerged  plants, 
or  occur  only  occasionally.  'J'he  leaves,  for  instance,  of  water-lilies,  which  float  on 
the  water,  are  especially  instructive  in  this  respect;  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the 
water  they  have  no  or  very  few  stomata,  on  the  upper  side  exposed  to  the  air  a  large 
number.  This  is  the  more  striking  since  leaves  entirely  exposed  to  the  air  have  generally 
a  larger  numtwr  of  stomata  on  the  uQder  than  on  the  upper  side,  where  they  are  some- 
times entirely  wanting. 
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what  substances  furnish  ilie  material  for  ihe  production  of  cell-walls,  proloplastn, 
and  grains  of  chlorophyll.  Among  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  ibc  pro- 
ducts of  metastasis  which  are  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  exist  in  various  plants, 
lliere  are  a  comparatively  small  number  of  substances  the  behaviour  of  which  tn 
the  growth  of  the  organs  and  whose  universal  distribution  through  the  vegetable 
kingdom  clearly  show  that  they  furnish  the  material  for  the  growth  of  cell-walls 
and  of  other  organised  structures.  These  substances  may  be  termed,  without  re- 
ference to  their  chemical  nature,  Formatwe  Ma/erials.  Starch,  the  different  Winds 
of  sugar,  inuline,  and  the  fats  must  be  considered  the  formative  materials  of  the 
cell-wall ;  the  albuminoids  the  formative  materials  of  protoplasm  and  of  the  grains 
of  chlorophyll. 

Among  the  remaining  products  of  metastasis  are  some  which  stand  in  genetic 
relation  to  the  productioti  of  sugar  j  the  glucosides,  to  which  also  belong  certain 
tannin-substances.  Asparagin  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  the  reservoirs  of  resen'e- materials,  and  is  afterwards  again  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  albuminoids  in  the  young  organs. 

All  those  organic  compounds  may  be  termed  Degradalion-Products  wliich  are 
produced  by  subsequent  change  in  the  substance  of  the  organised  structures  of 
plants,  and  which  have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new  cell-walls  or  proto- 
plasmic structures.  Thus  bassorin  is  a  degradation-product  of  cell-walls,  as  also  b 
the  mucilage  of  quince  and  linseed ;  the  substances  which  cause  lignificadon,  suber- 
isation,  or  culicularisation  are  also  probably  the  result  of  a  partial  degradation  of 
the  cellulose  of  the  cell-walls.  A  residue  of  the  protoplasm  of  older  parenchy- 
matous cells  often  remains  until  they  entirely  die  away,  and  may  also  be  considered 
a  degradation-product.  In  the  same  manner  a  small  residue  of  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  of  leaves  which  die  in  the  autumn  remains  over  in  the  form  of  minute  yellow 
granules  which  have  no  further  use.  The  red  and  yellow  granules  also  which 
cause  the  colour  of  ripe  fruits  and  of  the  anlheridia  of  Characeai  and  Mosses,  result 
from  the  degradation  of  chlorophyll-grains,  and  have  no  further  physiologico- 
chemical  usv. 

Those  substances  may  be  termed  Secondary  Products  of  MHastasis  which  are 
formed  during  this  change,  but  have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new 
cells,  remaining  inactive  at  the  place  where  they  are  produced.  Thus  in  the 
germuiation  of  many  seeds  (the  date,  Ricinus.  Phaseolus,  Faba,  &c.)  tannin-like 
compounds  arc  formed  in  particular  cells,  and  in  many  cases  red  colouring  sub- 
stances which,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  change,  remain  in  these  cells, 
while  tiie  rest  of  the  substances  of  the  seedling  go  through  the  most  various  chemical 
transfunnations  and  changes  of  place  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  Tlie  same  is  the 
function  of  the  essential  oils  in  the  glands  of  leaves,  of  caoutchouc  in  the  laiid- 
ferous  vessels,  of  resin  and  resin-forming  substances  in  the  resin-passages*  and  of 
the  gummy  compounds  contained  in  the  gum-passages  of  many  plants.  In  this 
category  may  also  be  included  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  acids  and  many 
alkaloids.  No  interpretation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  function  of  these  substances 
in  the  internal  economy  of  the  plant ;  in  the  case  of  calcium  oxalate  Holzner's  theory 
has  already  been  mentioned  tliat  it  is  formed  as  a  secondar)'  product  when  the 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  ilie  calcium  is  replaced  by  u.xalic  acid  ;  and  that  the 
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free  sulphuric  acid  then  undergoes  various  further  decompositions,  while  the  base 
of  the  sail  remains  unused  and  inactive  in  combination  with  the  oxalic  acid  pro- 
duced as  a  secondary  product,  or  as  calcium  oxalate  in  the  crystalline  form.  Among 
colouring  substances  no  relation  to  the  chemical  processes  which  proceed  in  the 
plant  has  been  traced  except  in  the  case  of  the  green  colouring  substance  of  chlo- 
rophyll; it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  elimination  of  oxygen, 
and  tliercfore  assimilation,  can  take  place.  In  the  case  of  a  long  series  of  other 
substances^  many  colouring  matters,  acids,  alkaloids,  wax,  tannin,  pectinaceous  sub- 
stances, &c.,  no  relation  to  tlie  other  processes  of  metastasis  is  known,  nor  any 
physiological  signification  which  they  possess  in  the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  some  cases  substances  which  have  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  processes  of 
growth  and  of  metastasis  are  nevertheless  important  or  even  indispensable  for  other 
purposes  of  vegetation.  Of  this  class  are  the  saccharine  juices  secreted  by  nec- 
taries, which  are  of  service  to  the  plant  only  so  far  as  they  attract  insects  which  thus 
bring  about  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  For  a  similar  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  anthers  of  Orchids  is  transformed  into  a  viscid  glutinous 
substance  by  which  the  pollinia  become  attached  to  the  proboscis  of  insects.  Thus 
again  the  sapid  and  nutritious  substances  which  constitute  the  pericarps  of  some 
fruits  are  of  no  direct  use  for  the  growth  of  the  seeds,  but  cause  their  dissemi- 
nation by  animals  which  feed  on  the  fruits  and  thus  disperse  the  seeds. 

We  must  now  again  turn,  after  this  preliminary  explanation  of  the  various  parts 
played  by  the  products  of  metastasis  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  to  the  most  important 
group  of  organic  compounds^  those  which  have  been  distinguished  above  as  form- 
ative materials. 

The  determination  whether  any  chemical  compound  belongs  to  the  class  of 
formative  materials  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasmic  substances,  depends  on  its 
behaviour  during  growth,  on  its  chemical  composition,  on  its  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance in  growing  cells  and  tissues,  and  on  its  chemical  relations  to  otlier 
substances,  especially  to  cellulose  and  to  protoplasmic  substances.  Spores,  seeds, 
bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  the  persistent  parts  of  woody  plants,  and  otlier  reservoirs 
of  reserve -material,  always  contain  chemical  compounds  belonging  to  two  different 
groups.  On  the  one  hand  nitrogenous  substances  are  always  present  in  the  form 
of  albuminoids  (often  several  different  ones  as  in  the  grains  of  cereals)  which 
scarcely  differ  chemically  from  protoplasm,  and  when  contained  in  the  succulen* 
reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  preserve  even  the  form  of  protoplasm.  From  this 
coincidence,  and  still  more  when  the  movements  of  these  substances  and  other 
phenomena  are  kept  in  view,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  we  have  in  them 
the  material  for  die  formation  of  protoplasm  in  the  newly-formed  organs.  On 
the  other  hand  all  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  contain  one  or  more  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  belonging  to  the  series  of  carbo-hydrates  and  oils.  In 
seeds  and  spores  there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter  and  little  or  no 
starch ;  but  many  seeds  contain  on  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  of  starch  with  but 
little  oily  matter.  In  tubers,  many  bulbs,  rhixoracs,  and  stems,  there  is  usually  much 
starch  stored  up  with  but  little  oily  matter;  while  in  some  tubers  (as  the  dahlia,  arti- 
choke, &c.),  the  starch  is  replaced  by  inuline  ;  in  the  bulbs  of  Aih'um  Cefni  by  a  sub- 
stance resembling  grape-sugar;  in  the  root  of  the  beet  by  trystallisablo  cane-sujjar. 
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Small  admixtures  of  oily  matter  appear  to  be  never  absent,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  many  seeds,  this  alone  is  present  wiilioul  any  carbo-hydrate  (as  the  ^^ 
almond,  gourd,  castor-oil  plant,  &c.).  ^M 

Together  with  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  oils,  a  variety  of  otlier  com-  ~ 
pounds  may  also  occur  in  ihc  reservoirs  of  rcscn-c-matcrial ;  but  the  hmiiation  of 
substances  of  this  kind  to  particular  species  of  plants  shows  that  they  are  not  of  the 
same  significance  as  the  former.     They  may  be  of  great  importance  for  the  growth 
of  the  si>ccies;  but  more  accurate  knowledge  is  still  wanted  in  all  cases. 

Since  seeds,  tubers,  and  other  parts  of  plants  that  are  filled  with  reserve-niAtenal 
can  be  made  to  unfold  buds,  to  put  out  roois,  and  even  to  form  flowers  and  the 
rudiments  of  fruits  by  supplying  them  with  pure  water  and  oxygenated  air  when  the 
conditions  for  assimilation  (clilorophyll  and  sunlight)  are  absent,  it  follows  that  the 
substances  stored  up  in  these  reservoirs  furnish  the  materia!  for  the  growth  of  the 
new  leaves,  roots,  and  flowers.  The  reservoirs  are  therefore  emptied  in  proportioa 
as  ihe  growth  of  the  new  organs  progresses ;  and  when  finally  they  become  com- 
pletely empty,  all  further  growth  ceases,  if  sunlight  and  chlorophyll  do  not  cooperate 
to  produce  new  formative  material  by  assimilation.  It  is  moreover  easy  to  follow  the 
reserve-materials  in  their  course  from  the  reservoirs  through  the  conducting  tissues 
to  the  growing  organs,  and  to  recognise  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  parliculor 
tissues,  A  close  study  leads  first  of  all  to  the  conclusion  that  the  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  the  reser>'oirs  of  reser\'c-nialerial  reappear  as  such  in  the  protoplasm  of  tlic 
newly-formed  organs,  having,  independently  of  temporary  qualitative  changes,  only 
altered  their  position.  On  the  other  hand  it  shows  that  the  oily  matter  and  the 
carbo-hydrates  which  had  accumulated  in  the  reservoirs  finally  entirely  disappear  as 
such  or  leave  only  a  small  residue  (oil) ;  while  in  their  place  a  mass  of  new  cell-walls 
is  formed  which  were  not  in  existence  before ;  and  the  material  for  the  construction 
of  these  can  only  have  been  derived,  under  the  given  conditions,  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates, or,  when  these  arc  absent,  from  the  oily  matter  which  has  now  disappeared. 
If  we  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  starch,  sugar,  inuline,  and  oil  are  the  sub- 
stances from  which  are  formed  the  cell-walls  of  plants,  at  all  events  in  so  far  as 
they  are  nourished  from  a  reservoir  of  reserve-material,  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  thai  the  whole  of  the  store  is  used  up  entirely  in  the  production  of  cellulose ; 
on  the  contrar)'  a  variet)'  of  other  substances  are  formed  during  growth,  such  as 
vegetable  acids,  tannin,  colouring  matters,  &c.,  which  are  prot)ably  also  derived  from 
the  same  non-nitrogenous  reserve-materials.  A  part  of  the  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance is  al«)  entirely  destroyed  and  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  a 
process  which  may  cnuse  a  loss  of  40  or  even  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
organic  substance  of  those  seeds  which  germinate  in  the  dark. 

If  the  reser\e  materials  stored  up  in  different  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs,  &c.  are 
compared,  it  is  seen  that  starch,  the  various  kinds  of  sugar,  inuline.  and  oil,  are 
of  the  same  physiological  value  with  regard  to  their  most  important  purpose,  vix. 
the  formation  of  new  organs ;  inasmuch  as  these  substances  can  replace  t>ne  another. 
Thus  the  cell-walls  of  the  embryo  of  Allium  C(pa  are  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oily  matter  of  the  endosperm ;  but  the  cell-walls  of  the  leaves  and  roots  which 
grow  from  the  bulbs  evidently  obtain  their  formative  material  from  the  glucose-like 
substance  which  fills  the  bulb-scales  in  a  state  of  solution.     In  the  beet   iiowcver 
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cane-sugar  is  stored  up  for  the  same  purpose,  inuline  in  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia, 
and  starch  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  the  bulbs  of  the  tulip,  &c. ;  and  these  are 
subsequently  consumed  But  in  most  seeds  all  these  carbo-hydrates  are  replaced  by 
oily  mailer;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  furnishes  the  material  for  die  growth 
of  the  cell-walls  when  the  new  organs  are  being  formed. 

To  lite  series  of  these  substances  of  the  same  physiological  value  belongs  finally 
CtUulose  itself,  which  may  also  be  deposited  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  reserve- 
imaterial.  as  in  the  endosperm  of  the  date,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  hard  kernel  of 
which  consists  of  cellulose  in  the  form  of  dotted  thickening-masses  of  the  cell- 
walls.  These  are  dissolved  during  germination,  and  the  products  of  ihcir  solution 
conveyed  to  the  growing  parts  of  the  embryo,  where  they  finally  supply  the  material 
for  llie  growth  of  the  new  cell-waUs. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  substances  which  occur  in  dormant  seeds,  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  other  reservoirs  of  reserve-material,  are  compared  with  those  which  are 
[£7und  in  the  conducting  tissues  and  growing  organs  of  seedlings  and  young  roots — 
which  we  already  know  must  necessarily  be  produced  from  the  former,  because  there 
is  no  other  material  which  can  produce  them — it  is  seen  that  these  reserve-materials 
must  undergo  repeated  Mriamorphosis  while  they  are  being  conveyed  to  the  growing 
organs  and  are  being  consumed  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  before  the  permanent 
form  of  cellulose  has  been  attained.  Thus  sugar  and  starch  are  found  temporarily 
in  all  oily  seeds  during  germination,  and  are  often  accumulated  in  great  quantities, 
disappearing  when  germination  is  completed.  In  proportion  as  they  are  formed  the 
amount  of  tlic  original  oil  decreases;  and  in  proportion  as  they  again  disappear  the 
quantity  of  cellulose  in  the  cell-walls  increases.  In  other  cases  starch  is  conveyed 
from  reser\'oirs  of  reserve-material  to  the  growing  organs,  sugar  being  at  the  same 
time  formed;  and  fine-grained  starch  is  again  temporarily  formed  in  the  growing 
tissues  themselves,  disapi>earing  once  more  with  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  This 
temporary  formation  of  starch  in  the  growing  tissues  themselves  is  an  extremely 
common  plienomenon,  whether  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  were  filled  with 
oily  matter,  inuline,  sugar,  starch,  or  cellulose.  This  transilor)'  starch  appears  in  ihc 
cells  of  the  parcncliyma  and  epidermis  of  young  organs  (only  rarely  in  those  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles)  after  they  have  become  differentiated  from  the  primary  meri- 
slem ;  and  disappears  when  the  final  elongation  of  the  organs  is  completed,  generally 
becoming  transformed  into  sugar  (glucose),  wiiich  in  its  turn  speedily  disapi>ears. 

Transitory  metamorphoses  appear  to  take  place  also  when  the  albuminoids 
stored  up  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  are  being  transported  and  con- 
sumed ;  although  these  metamorphoses  cannot  be  followed  by  micro-chemical 
observations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oils  and  carbo-hydrates.  Thus  a  portion  of 
the  caseine  in  the  cotyledons  of  Leguminosae  passes  over  into  albumen  during 
germination  ;  the  insoluble  protein  in  the  endosperm  of  wheat  is  dissolved  and 
carried  up  into  the  seedling  plant.  The  albuminoids  contained  in  seeds  appear  to  be 
subject  during  germination  to  still  more  complete  decompositions.  The  asparagin 
which  occurs  temporarily  in  parts  of  the  embryo  can  only  be  formed  by  partial 
decomposition  of  the   albuminoids'.      It  appears  however  that  these  products  of 
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the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoids  under  the  influence  of  the  energetic  oxidadoa 
which  takes  place  in  the  germinating  seed,  /'.  e.  in  the  growing  parts  of  the  embryo, 
are  again  consumed  in  the  formation  of  albuminoids. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  to  the  processes  of  growth  which  arc  associated 
with  tlie  consumption  of  the  substances  stored  up  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve- 
material.  If  those  plants  are  now  examined  in  a  similar  marmer  whose  reserve  food- 
material  has  been  consumed,  whose  green  le.wes  have  begun  to  assimilate  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  which  are  forming  the  substances  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  their  buds,  roots*  &c.|  the  same  substances  are  found  similarly  distributed  through 
llie  conducting  tissues  of  ilie  internodes  and  the  petioles  and  veins  of  the  leaves  as 
far  as  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots,  and  subject  to  the  same  metamorphoses  as 
in  the  seedlings.  It  follows  that  the  assimilating  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll 
perform  the  same  function  for  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant  that  the  reservoirs  of 
reser\'c-matcrial  do  for  the  seedling ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  produce 
the  formative  materials  afresh,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  not  formed  but  only 
stored  up. 

The  organic  compounds  originally  formed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll 
by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  under  the  influence  of  light  arc 
generally  carbo-hydrates.  The  most  common  of  these  is  starch ;  sugar  occurs  leas 
often  ;  oily  matter  perhaps  occasionally.  It  has  been  shown  (p.  46)  that  the  starch 
which  so  commonly  occurs  in  the  chlorophyll-grains  of  plants  that  vegetate  under 
normal  conditions,  can  only  be  produced  when  the  plant  is  subject  to  ilie  well- 
known  conditions  of  assimilation,  /*.  e.  when  it  decomposes  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  Seedlings  which  have  completely  exhausted  their 
supply  of  resen-e-materials  by  growth  in  the  dark,  and  are  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  do  not  till  then  develope  their  chlorophyll.  The  first  grains  of  starch 
which  are  found  a  little  later  in  the  plant  are  those  enclosed  in  the  chlorophyll,  and 
these  are  at  first  small,  but  gradually  grow  larger.  It  is  only  afterwards  that  starch 
is  found  also  in  the  conducting  tissues  of  the  internodes  and  leaf-stalks  up  to  the 
buds,  which  then  begin  to  grow  anew.  It  has  been  shown  further  lliat  this  starch 
■which  is  formed  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  disappears  in  the  dark ;  /,  f,  becomes 
dissolved  and  transferred  to  the  conducting  tissues.  In  Allium  Ctpa  the  chloro- 
phyll forms  no  starch ;  but  a  substance  similar  to  grape-sugar  is  found  in  large 
quanliiies  in  the  green  leaves,  and  is  distributed  through  all  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 
Where  drops  of  oil  are  found  in  the  chlorophyll,  tliey  appear  to  be  first  of  all  fonned 
at  the  cxfiense  of  the  starch  which  has  been  produced  there ;  tliis  conclusion  being 
derived  especi.Uly  from  the  observation  of  what  takes  place  in  Spirogyra. 

The  result  of  tracing  by  micro-chemical  observation  the  products  of  assimila- 
tion in  the  conducting  tissues  leads  once  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  starch 
which  is  formed  in  die  cells  containing  chlorophyll  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
chemical  metamorphoses  before  it  reaches  the  growing  tissues  and  the  reservoirs  of 
rescne-malerial     Even  during  the  period  of  vegetation  the  substances  which  are 
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conducte(1  to  the  young  parenchyma  of  growng  parts  as  soon  as  this  has  been 
differentiated  from  the  primary  tissue,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fmc-grained 
starch  which  accumulates  there  temporarily,  and  disappears  with  the  final  and  rapid 
increase  in  size  of  the  cells.  Starch  and  other  substances  are  then  produced  afresh 
by  assimilation  in  the  fully  developed  leaves ;  and  starch  and  the  products  of  its 
transformation  again  appear  in  the  conducting  tissues,  not  to  be  consumed  there, 
but  only  to  be  conducted  to  the  sLill  younger  parts.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
formative  materials  which  are  conveyed  from  the  assimilating  organs  to  the  re- 
servoirs of  reserve-material,  generally  show  a  reversed  order  of  succession  to  thai 
which  takes  place  during  germination  ;  the  starch  produced  in  the  leaves  is  trans- 
formed in  the  leaf-stalks  of  growing  beet  into  glucose,  from  which  crj'stallisabic 
cane-sugar  is  formed  in  the  swollen  tuberous  roots;  in  the  artichoke  the  starch  is 
converted  into  inuline  which  is  conducted  through  the  stem  to  the  underground 
tubers;  in  the  potato,  the  mature  leaves  of  which  form  starch,  a  substance  similar 
to  glucose  is  chieHy  found  in  the  conducting  tissues,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
growing  tubers,  and  there  evidently  forms  the  material  from  which  the  large 
masses  of  starch  are  formed.  In  ripening  fruits  and  seeds  a  large  quantity  of 
glucose  is  generally  found  which  disappears  from  the  seeds  when  they  become 
ripe,  starch  being  formed  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material ;  in  Ricinus  the  oil 
of  the  endosperm  is  evidently  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  saccharine  substance 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  seed;  in  the  embryo  of  the  same  plant,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Crucifers,  fine-grained  starch  is  formed  temporarily,  which  disappears  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  is  replaced  by  oily  matter. 

Whether  the  albuminoids  also  are  first  formed  in  the  assimilating  cells  which 
contain  chlorophyll  and  whether  they  can  be  formed  only  in  them,  is  still  an  unde- 
cided point.  It  is  coriain  that  they  are  formed  in  the  chlorophyll-coniaining  cells  of 
Algae ;  but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  this  that  they  can  only  be  produced  in  the 
corresponding  cells  of  plants  with  differentiated  tissues;  at  all  events  experiments 
on  the  artificial  production  of  the  yeast-fungus  show  that  it  is  able  to  form  out 
of  sugar  and  an  ammonium-salt  or  nitrate  (with  the  assistance  of  the  constituents 
of  the  ash)  not  only  cellulose  but  also  albuminoids,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
increase  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  rapidly  multiplying  cells.  If  the  colourless  cells 
of  yeast  are  able  to  do  this,  it  may  be  inferred,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  thai 
those  cells  of  other  plants  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll  can  also  produce 
albuminoids,  if  only  a  carbo-hydrate  or  oil  (or  both)  is  conveyed  to  them  from 
the  leaves,  and  an  ammonium-salt  or  nitrate  from  the  roots.  That  the  formation 
of  albuminoids  probably  takes  place  in  this  way  within  the  conducting  tissues  of 
internodes  and  petioles  may  be  concluded  from  the  deposition  of  calcium  oxalate 
in  these  tissues ;  since  in  the  formation  of  this  salt  sulphuric  acid  l)ecomcs  separated 
from  the  calcium,  and  its  sulphur  enters  into  the  chemical  formula  of  albuminoids'. 

When  the  cells  of  the  leaves  become  emptied  of  their  contents  at  the  close 
of  the  period  of  vegetation,  and  the  deciduous  parts  fall,  not  only  the  starch  which 
was  formed  latest  in  the  latter,  but  also  the  material  of  the  grains  of  chloro- 
ph)ll,  is  itself  absorbed  and  conveyed  through  the  Icaf-stalks  to  the  reservoirs  of 
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reserve-material ;  all  ihc  scmccable  substances  contained  in  the  leaves  l>ecotne  tn- 
corporated  in  the  pennanent  organs.  The  leaves  diange  colour ;  a  small  quaniitj 
of  very  small  shining  yellow  granules  usually  remain  l>ehind  in  the  cells  of  the 
mesophyll  as  a  residue  of  the  absorbed  chlorophyll-grains ;  and  the  leaves  •which 
hre  emptied  in  the  autunm  are  therefore  yellow.  If  they  are  red  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  red  sap  which  fills  the  cells  in  addition  to  the  chlorophyll-grains  ^ 
Enormous  quantities  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  often  remain  behind  in  the 
deciduous  leaves ;  the  constituents  of  the  ash  which  are  serviceable  to  the  plant, 
especially  phosphoric  acid  and  potassa,  are  conveyed  with  the  starch  and  tiie  proto- 
plasmic structures  to  the  permanent  parts  ;  so  that  the  falling  leaves  thus  consist 
only  of  a  skeleton  of  cell-walls  and  of  the  subsidiary  products  of  metastasis  which 
are  of  no  value  to  the  plant. 

The  direction  of  the  Transport  of  the  assimilated  substances  in  the  plant  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  must  take  place  from  the  assimilating  organs  to 
the  growing  parts  and  to  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material ;  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  period  of  vegetation  its  direction  must  be  from  these 
reser\'oirs  to  the  growing  organs ;  and  since  new  organs  are  usually  formed  above 
as  well  as  below  these  reservoirs  and  the  assimilating  leaves,  it  is  obvious  that 
tlie  movements  of  the  assimilated  substances  must  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  Comlucli'ng  Tissue  for  the  transport  of  the  formative  materials  consists, 
in  plants  with  differentiated  systems  of  tissue,  of  the  parenchyma  and  the  thin- 
walled  cells  of  the  phlod'm  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  By  the  parenchyma  of 
the  fundamental  tissue,  which  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  are  conveyed  the 
carbo-hydrates  and  oils;  by  the  soft  bast  the  mucilaginous  albuminoids  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Only  when  the  conduction  is  very  rapid,  as  when  the 
leaves  are  emptied  in  autumn,  and  in  plants  with  very  rapid  growth  (as  the  caslor-oi] 
plant  and  gourd)  are  small  quantities  of  starch  found  also  in  the  sieve-tubes.  Where 
there  are  laticiferous  vessels,  they  furnish  an  open  communication  between  all  the 
organs  of  the  plant :  they  contain  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  oils,  as  well  as 
the  secondary  products  of  metastasis,  as  caoutchouc  and  poisonous  substances. 

The  mode  of  motion  of  the  assimilated  substances  is  usually  molecular ;  i  /, 
it  is  a  movement  of  diffusion,  especially  where  the  transport  takes  place  through 
closed  cells.  The  pressure  caused  by  the  tension  and  turgcscence  of  the  tissues 
has  in  addition  a  tendency  to  propel  the  fluids  in  the  direction  of  least  re^stancc, 
which  is  also  that  in  which  they  are  consumed.  In  the  system  of  communicating 
sieve-lube*  and  laticiferous  vessels  the  movement  of  the  substances  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  entire  mass,  caused  by  inequalities  of  pressure,  and  by  the  distortions 
and  cur\'atures  which  the  wind  produces. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  movements  of  diffusion,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
every  cell  which  decomposes  any  substance,  renders  it  insoluble,  or  uses  it  for  lis 
growth,  acts  upon  the  dissolved  molecules  of  this  substance  in  the   neighbourhood 
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*  [On  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  in  aulunin.  6ec  Sorby,  Qiutrl.  Joum.  of  Science  1^1 
p.  64;  Olid  187,^  p.  -it 5. — Ed.] 
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as  a  cenire  of  attraction  ;  the  molecules  stream  to  ihe  parts  where  ihey  arc  wanted 
because  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  the  solution  is  disturbed  by  its  consumption. 
[  On  the  other  hand  every  cell  which  produces  a  new  soluble  compound  acts  on 
the  dissolved  molecules  as  a  centre  of  repulsion,  because  the  continually  increasing 
conccntradon  occasions  at  the  point  of  production  a  streaming  of  the  molecules 
away  from  it  towards  the  point  of  less  concentration,  the  concentration  continually 
I  decreasing  towards  the  points  where  the  substances  are  consumed.    When  the  move- 
'  Jnent  of  diffusion  is  caused  by  the  production  and  consumption  of  definite  compounds 
of  this  nature,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  molecular  movement  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances must  be  the  chemical  processes  invohed  in  their  metamorphoses.     These 
mctamoq>hoscs  take  place,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  ai  the  points  where  the  sub- 
Stances  are  consumed  in  the  process  of  growtli,  but  also  in  the  conducting  tissues ; 
and    this   production   of  transitory   compounds   must   therefore    H^vour   movement 
towards  the   points   of  deposition   and  of  growth.     The   formation   of  insoluble 
starch  is  in  this  sense  a  fact  of  peculiar  importance.     If  for  instance  the  starch 
pro<iuced  in  the  leaves  of  the  potato  is  required  to  be  transported  to  the  tubers, 
it   must  necessarily  be  conveyed  in  a  soluble  form,  such  as  we   find  in  the  con- 
f  ducting  tissues  of  the  stem   in  the  form  of  glucose.     Rut  if  this  glucose  had  to 
^undergo  no  further  change  in  the  tubers,  a  solution  of  glucose  of  constantly  in- 
:  creasing   concentration   would   be   uniformly   distributed    Uirough    the    conducting 
tissues  and  the  tubers ;   and  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  of  the  reserve-material 
in  the  tubers  would  be  impossible.     The  glucose  is  used  up  in  the  tubers  in  the 
formation  of  starch-grains ;    and  a  fresh  quantity  therefore  continually  streams  in 
j  that  direction;  the  whole  mass  of  the  material  produced  in  the  leaves  is  therefore 
gradually   transferred   to    the   reservoirs   of  reserve-material.     The   starch   is    first 
transformed  into  glucose,  and  then  back   into  starch  ;  and  it   is  in   this  chemical 
process  that  the  vehicle  for  the  movement  consists.     Starch  is  even  produced  tem- 
porarily in  the  conducting  parenchyma,  but  of  course  cannot  be  transported  as  such 
from  cell    to   cell ;    its  movement  being  effected  by  the  grains  being  dissolved  in 
[•one   cell,   the   product   of  solution   diffusing   into   the   adjoining  cell,   and    being 
there  employed  in  the  formation  of  starch-grains  which  are   then  again  dissolved, 
I  and  so  on.     When  again  cane-sugar  is  formed  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  beet, 
the  movement  inwartls  the  root  of  the  glucose  which  is  produced  from  the  starch 
assimilated  in  the  chloroph)'ll  is  brought  about  in  this  way, — every  particle  of  glu- 
cose undergoes  chemical  transformation  when  it  reaches  ll»e  root,  and  the  mole- 
■  cular  equilibrium  of  the  solution  of  glucose  is  thus  disturbed ;  the  root  acting  like 
a  centre  of  attraction  on  the  glucose  in  the  leaf-stalks.     But  the  continual  form- 
adon   of  die   solution   of  glucose    in   the   leaves    at   the   expense   of  the   starch 
r  causes  in  them  an  increase  of  concentration  and  a  streaming  of  molecules  towards 
-the  root,  where  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of  glucose  is  continually  decreasing, 
livhile  that  of  the  solution  of  cane-sugar  increases.     The  same  is   e%'idenlly  the 
interpretation  of  the  formation  of  inuline  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  dahlia  and 
f  the  tubers  of  the  artichoke,  and  of  that  of  oil  in  ripening  seeds  at  the  expense  of 
[the  sugar  which  is  conveyed  to  them. 

The  co-operation  in  the  movement  towards  the  parts  where  the  substances  are 
[consumed  of  the  tissues  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  cell-sap  by  the  tension 
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I  infer,  even  where  we  have  to  do  with  closed  cells^  from  the  fact  thai  conM< 
quantities  of  the  cell  -  sap  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  transverse  section  of 
succulent  organs,  both  from  the  parenchyma  and  from  the  cambifonn  cells,  and 
Ihis  15  clearly  forced  up  by  internal  pressure.  Since  the  tension  and  lurgcscence 
of  the  tissue  are  always  less  in  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots  than  in  the  older 
parts,  there  must  always  be  a  tendency  for  the  filtration  of  the  sap  towards  the 
latter,  which  must  act  in  the  same  way  as  diffusion. 

That  the  contents  of  the  perforated  sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  are 
also  subject  to  considerable  pressure  from  the  surrounding  tissue  is  shown  by 
the  extent  to  which  tliese  fluids  flow  out  when  the  organ  is  cut  through.  The 
fluid  which  is  subject  to  pressure  will  have  a  tendency  to  escape  from  these  tubes 
to  parts  of  the  plant  where  the  lateral  pressure  is  less,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
buds  and  apices  of  the  roots.  The  flexions  and  distortions  occasioned  in  ihe 
organ  by  the  wind  will  at  the  same  time  cause  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sieve- 
tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  to  be  pressed  away  from  tlie  older  bent  parts  towards 
the  buds  where  the  tension  is  less. 


The  statements  here  toinpressed  into  a  ver>'  lirief  space  rest  on  a  series  of  detailed 
micro-chemical  and  experimental  researches  which  I  have  described  in  the  Botanische 
Zeitung,  1859  and  1862-1865;  Pringbheim's  Jahrbucher  fiJr  wissenschaftlichc  Botanik» 
Vol.  III.  p.  183  et  seq.\  Flora,  1862,  pp.  129  and  ^89,  and  1S65,  pp.  55 and  lyj;  ami  have 
presented  in  a  connected  form  in  the  section  on  the  Transformation  of  Food- material*  in 
my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Ph>'siology^  The  reader  will  there  find  the  reasons  for 
the  views  here  given;  and  a  few  examples  will  now  be  sufficient  to  render  somewhat 
clearer  the  general  statements  with  regard  to  metastasis  and  the  migration  of  the  assim- 
ilated substances.  In  the  outset  it  mtist  be  stated  that  by  grape-sugar  or  simply  sugar 
1  understand  a  substance  soluble  in  the  cell-sap,  easily  reducing  copper  oxide,  and 
readily  Siiiluble  in  strong  alcohol,  although  it  may  not  always  exactly  correspond  to  the 
grape-sugar  of  chemists,  a  point  which  b  of  but  little  importance  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  buU>-scalcs  of  the  tulip  —  i.e.  the  four  or  five  thick 
colourless  leaves  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  resen'e-m  ate  rial — contains,  as  long  as  the 
plant  is  dormant,  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  .mucilaginous  albuminoids, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  coarse-grained  starch.  The  presence  of  sugar  cannot  be 
determined  at  this  time  by  micro -chemical  processes.  As  soon  as  the  bud  of  the 
leaf-  and  flower-stem  which  is  concealed  within  the  bulb,  but  had  already  been  formed 
witli  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  during  the  previous  summer,  begins  to  elongate  in 
February,  and  roots  make  their  appearance  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  small  quantities 
of  sugar  are  found  with  the  starch  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  bulb-scales.  The  whole 
of  the  parenchyma  and  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leafy  stem,  of  the  young  foliage-leaves, 
of  the  perianth,  of  the  stamens,  and  of  the  carpels,  becomes  filled  with  fine-grained 
starch,  the  substance  of  which  l»as  already  been  derived  from  the  bulb-scales,  where 
the  starch-grains  have  become  transformed  into  sugar,  which  diffuses  into  the  growing 
organs,  and  there,  as  far  as  it  is  not  directly  consumed,  again  supplies  material  for  the 
formation  of  starch-grains. 

Together  with  its  consumption  in  the  growth,  at  first  slow,  of  the  cell-walls,  this 
temporary  rc-formatlon  of  starch  at  the  expense  of  that  contained  in  the  bulb-scftles 


'  Th«  recent  rescardies  of  Schroder  (Jahrb.  (ur  wUs.  BoL  Vol.  VII,  p.  a6i),  Sormarcr.  Siewcrt. 
RcHtcIl  &c..  (collecteJ  in  Hoffmann  and  Peters'  Annunl  Report  on  the  Proga'ss  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  for  i£68  and  1S65J.  Berlin  1871)  contain  fresh  coatirmalioos  of  the  account  here  ^ivou 
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continues  at  first  in  the  young  intcrnodes,  leaves,  and  tt()\vers.  Tht:  cells  enlarge 
and  become  continually  more  filled  up  with  fine-grained  starch  till  the  time  when 
the  bud  comes  above  ground  (Fig.  441).  Then  follows  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
stem;  the  leaves  ex]>and«  and  the  flower  unfolds.  With  the  considerable  and  rapid 
increase  in  size  of  the  cells  caused  by  this  unfolding,  the  fine-grained  stnrch  disappears 
in  all  these  parts,  sugar  being  temporarily  produced  which  furnishes  the  material  for 
the  growth  of  the  cell-wall.  When  all  the  parts  above  ground  are  fully  unfolded, 
the  cells,  although  much  larger,  arc  now  devoid  of  starch.  The  corresponding  loss 
which  the  bulb-scales  have  experienced  up 
to  this  time  is  clearly  seen  from  the  de- 
crease of  their  starch-grains;  they  may  be 
found  in  all  stages  of  absorption.  The 
turgescence  of  the  bulb-scales  at  the  same 
lime  decreases,  and  they  become  wrinkled; 
but  the  formation  of  sug^r  in  them  still 
continues  at  the  expens.*  of  the  starch, 
even  when  the  parts  above  ground  have 
already  done  growing.  T  he  starch  stored 
up  in  the  bulb-scales  finds  in  fact  still 
another  use;  while  the  flower-<;talk  is  ex- 
tending, the  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  up]>er- 
most  bud-scale  begins  to  develop  rapidly 
(it  hatl  already  t)een  formed  in  the  previ- 
ous summer);  its  cataphyllary  leaves  swell 
and  become  filled  with  starch  ;  and  the 
residue  of  the  starch  not  consumed  in  the 
growth  of  the  flower-stalk  is  transported 
from  the  scales  of  the  mother-bulb  through 
its  base  into  the  young  bulb(Kig.  441,  2). 
These  scales  become  gradually  entirely 
emptied  of  starch,  and  while  the  green 
foliage-leaves  exposed  to  light  are  assimi- 
lating and  contributing  their  share  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  bulb,  they  finally 
wither  and  dry  up  from  the  simultaneous 
loss  of  water  and  of  assimilated  matters. 
The  reserve-materials  which  accumulate 
in  the  daughter-bulbs  arc  partly  derived 
from  those  of  the  mother-bulb ;  but  are 
completed  by  the  products  of  assimilation 
of  the  green  leaves  of  the  flowcr-slalk. 
When  the  flower-stalk  has  also  died  down, 
nutJiing  remains  of  the  whole  plant  but  the 
bud  which  has  developed  into  a  new  bulb. 
For  a  time  it  does  not  put  out  any  new 
organs,  but  is  apparently  dormant ;   but  in 

the  interior  the  end  of  the  stem  continues  to  grow  slowly,  and  produces  new  rudi- 
ments of  leaves  and  the  flower-bud  for  the  next  year ;  when  the  process  now  descril>ed 
is  repeated. 

So  far  we  have  only  pointed  out  the  relation  of  the  starch  and  of  the  sugar 
produced  from  it  to  the  growth  of  the  plant;  there  are  formed  however  along  with 
it,  and  probably  likewise  at  the  expense  of  these  carbo-hydrates,  other  sul>stances, 
such  as  the  colouring  nutter  of  flowers,  the  oil  in  the  pollen-grains  &c.  The  albuminoids 
at  first  contained  in  the   bulb-scales   become   transported   to   a   distance  from   themj 


Fir..  441  — LaniEltutliii«l  Mition  IIjtoucIi  t  <cnnla«Ua2 
bull)  of  I'mtifttfr^ettiM  AtKcUrownrnt-rlopUtiC  meilitifane, 
i  ihr  AAlU'n4'(1  ktmi  wltlch  (unite  the  bu«  of  the  tiulb  And 
l)C«n  the  t'ttlb-kcalca  iM  ,  U  ihr  clfin((j[oJ  ^n  of  the  »tGa> 
which  I'CJiTt  Ihc  folUnclnvn  ;'/',  und  unninstet  In  l)i« 
Howcr  ,  t  ilie  uVAry,  f  |]«rijinU),  <t  vill)«n ,  }  «  Uteral  bulb 
In  tliv  mil  ii(  tli«  ]ruuui(nt'1'iti>t-scal«,  wlitt  li  ilcvekpcs  luto 
trir  bihl  or  iicmt  jfcAT*!  bulb,  wlbe  rooti  ohutiHinRit  fruM 
the  fibto-*-ft»cu1ftr  bundles  uf  llic  XfAtv  xf  (he  tiulb 
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and  furnish  the  material  for  the  fonnation  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  young  cell*  of 
the  growing  flower-stalk  ;  a  large  part  is  evidently  employed  in  producing  the  gnuns 
of  chlorophyll  in  the  foliage-leaves  as  they  become  green.  Its  function  is  now  to  pro- 
duce at  least  as  mucli  foruiative  material  by  assimilation  as  is  required  to  build  up  the 
tnnsitory  flower-stalk,  and  to  supply  it  to  the  bulb. 

The  ripe  seed  of  Riciniu  communlt  contains  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  large  endosperm  ;  neither  contains  starch,  sugar,  nor  any  other  carbo-hydrate, 
if  we  exclude  the  very  small  amount  in  weight  of  the  cellulose  of  the  thin  cell-walls. 
The  reserve  food-material  consists  of  a  great  quantity  of  oil  (as  much  as  60  per  cent,) 
and  albuminoids,  the  admixture  and  composition  of  which  have  already  been  described 
on  p.  53.  The  very  small  quantity  of  these  substances  contained  in  the  embryo  would 
only  suffice  for  the  first  and  very  inconsiderable  development  of  the  seedling;  its 
enormous  increase  in  size  during  germination  must  therefore  be  attributed  almost 
entirely  to  the  substances  deposited  in  the  endosperm.  The  endosperm  of  Ricinus 
enlarges  very  considerably,  as  Mohl  first  showed,  during  germination,  and  the  material 
required  for  its  growth  must  therefore  be  diverted  from  the  embr)*o.  The  two  thin 
broad  cotyledons  remain  in  the  endosperm,  with  their  surfaces  in  contact  with  one 
another,  long  after  the  root  and  the  hypocotyledonary  part  of  the  stem  have  emerged 
from  the  seed  ;  they  are  in  contact  by  their  backs  with  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm 
which  surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  absorb  the  reserve-materials  from  it,  while 
they  keep  pace  slowly  with  its  enlargement.  N\"hen  the  parts  of  the  seedling  hare 
increased  very  considerably  and  the  root  has  developed  a  number  of  lateral  roots, 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  elongates  so  that  the  cotyledons  are  drawn 
out  of  the  endosperm  which  is  then  completely  emptied  and  reduced  to  a  thin  mem- 
branous sac.  They  now  rise  above  the  ground,  become  expanded  to  the  light  where 
they  continue  to  grow  rapidly  and  become  green,  to  serve  from  this  period  as  the 
first  assimilating  organs. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  germination  of  all  oily  seeds,  sugar  and  starch  arc  produced 
here  in  the  parenchyma  of  every  growing  part,  disappearing  from  them  only  when  the 
growth  of  the  masses  of  tissue  concerned  has  been  completed.  Since  the  cndospenn 
grows  also  independently,  stirch  and  sugar  are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule, 
temporarily  produced  in  it.  The  cotyledons  apparently  absorb  the  oil  as  such  out  of 
the  endosperm,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  and  of  the  root,  serving  in  the  growing  tissues  as  materi.d  for  Ihe 
formation  of  starch  and  sugar,  which  on  their  part  are  only  precursors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cellulose.  But  in  these  processes  of  growth  tannin  is  also  formed  which  is 
of  no  further  use,  but  remains  in  the  separate  cells,  where  it  collects  apparently  un- 
changed until  germination  is  completed.  It  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  the  material 
for  the  formation  of  this  tannin  is  also  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  endosperm,  ;dthough 
perhaps  only  after  a  series  of  metamorphoses.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  every  process  of  growth  and  especially  of  gennination, 
has  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  all  oily  seeds,  an  additional  significance,  inasmuch  as 
the  formation  of  carbf^hydrates  at  the  expense  of  the  oil  involves  the  appropriation 
of  oxygen. 

Since  the  metamorphoses  of  material  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the 
separate  parts,  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  metastasis  through  the  tissues  is 
continually  changing,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  The  micro-chemical  investigation  of  seedlings  in  the  stale 
represented  in  Fig.  442  //,  gives,  for  instance,  the  following  result :  —  in  the  endo- 
■spenu  is  found  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  a  little  starch,  with  sugar  at  the  outside ;  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  of  the  slowly  growing  cotyledons  are  filled  with  drops  of 
oil;  a  large  number  ol  the  epidermal  cells  contain  tannin;  starch-granules  are  found 
only  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf-veins ;  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  at   present  growing  the   most   rapidly,  contains  only 
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comparatively  little  oil  but  much  starch  and  sugar ;  and  a  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  arc  filled  with  tannin.  The  primary  root  has  first  of  all 
completed  its  growth  in  length  and  thickness  (after  germination  it  begins  afresh) ;  in 
its  lower  part  it  contains  neither  starch  nor  sugar  (the  former  is  present  in  the  root- 
cap);  in  its  upper  part  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  and  in  the  lateral  roots 
themselves  sugar  is  also  present,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  growing  apices  of  the 
bttcr.  W'hen  the  hypocotyledonary  portiun  of  the  stem  has  subsequently  taken  a 
direction  straight  upwards  and  ceases  to  grow,  the  oil,  starch,  and  sugar  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  it,  and  in  their  place  the  cell-walls  have  become  thick,  and 
the  vessels  and  first  cells  of  the  wowl  and  bast  are  already  thickened.  After  the  stem 
of  the  young  plant  has  become  upright,  the  cotyledons  expand  and  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  which  they  had  taken  up  from  the  endosperm  now  also  disap- 
pear from  them  together  with  the  starch  and  5Ug;ir.  The  seedling  has  now  entered 
on  a  state  in  which  the  non-nitrogenous  resen'c-materials  arc  consumed;  a  framework 


ir..  u^.—Kinnnrffm—ntft:  I  Ifineltu-.ltnal  <«ctu>B  of  the  rip«  •c«»l;  // yermiMtlne  seed  with  th«  col jlcdont  Mitt 
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of  large  and  solid  cell-walb  is  produced  in  fcheir  place ;  and  a  quantity  of  tannin  remains 
behind  in  some  of  the  cells  as  a  secondary  product,  as  well  as  various  other  substances 
not  present  in  the  seed. 

The  albuminoids  which  form  so  peculiar  and  intimate  a  mixture  with  the  oil  in  the 
ripe  seed,  and  which  are  partially  contained  in  the  aleurone-grains  of  the  endosperm  in  the 
furm  of  crystalloids,  are,  during  the  processes  which  have  been  described,  transferred 
to  the  embryo,  where  they  produce  the  protoplasm.  During  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  germination  the  cells  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  found  to  be  densely  filled  with 
albuminous  mucilage,  subsequently  only  those  of  the  phloem  ;  these  substances  arc 
evidently  in  motion  towards  the  apices  of  the  roots  where  new  cells  are  continually 
being  formed.  Ever)'  young  rudiment  of  a  lateral  root  behaves  to  reagents  as  an  accu- 
mulation of  albuminous  substance  in  contact  with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
primary  root.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  material  remains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  where  new  leaves  are  formed,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  where  it  furnishes  the  material  for  the  fonnation  of  the 
numerous  grains  of  chlorophyll. 
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Alter  the  consumption  of  the  reserve-material  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  germi- 
nation, the  cells— with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  parts  of  the  buds  and  the  apices 
of  the  roots — are  destitute  of  any  fonnalive  material ;  although  it  has  pxjwn  to  a 
Urge  size  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  dried  weight  of  Uie  plant  is 
very  small  and  even  less  Uian  that  of  the  seed,  because  a  portion  of  the  substance 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  But  active  organs  are  formed  from 
the  earlier  inactive  store  of  material ;  the  routs  absorb  water  and  dissolved  food- 
material;  the  preen  cotyledons  begin  to  assimilate;  they  produce  starch  in  their  chlo- 
rophyll; and  the  same  substance  is  subsequently  found  also  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
petioles  and  in  the  stem  as  far  as  the  bud,  the  young  leaves  of  which  grow  from  the 
products  of  the  assimilation  of  the  chlorophyll.  At  first  the  unfolding  of  new  leaves 
and  the  increase  in  length  and  thickness  of  "the  stem  and  roots  are  very  slow ;  but  the 
capacity  for  work  possessed  by  the  plant  increases  with  every  freshly  developed  IcaJ'  and 
every  new  absorbing  root ;  on  each  swccessive  day  it  can  produce  a  larger  quantity 
of  formative  material  than  on  any  preceding  one,  and  thus  the  rate  of  growth  also 
increases. 

If  a  castor-oil  plant  is  examined  at  the  time  when  vegetation  is  most  active,  when 
the  green  leaves  supply  tlie  material  fur  metastasis  in  all  the  organs,  starch  is  found 
in  their  chlorophyll  and  distributes  itself  from  them  through  the  parenchyma  of  the 
veins  and  petioles  downwards  into  the  stem  as  far  as  the  root,  and  upwards  to  the 
young  leaves  which  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  assimilate.  The  excess  which  is 
not  immediately  required  for  the  purposes  of  growth  becomes  dcjKisited  in  the  pith 
and  medullary  rays,  where  (as  well  as  in  the  chlorophyll)  it  is  always  accompanied 
by  sugar;  and  it  is  oridenlly  this  latter  substance  which  brings  about  the  diffusion  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  at  the  same  tune  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  new 
starch-grains.  The  sugar  is  the  migratory  product  which  takes  part  in  the  diffiision ; 
the  starch-grains  are  the  stationary  transitional  product. 

Ihe  distribution  of  starch  and  sugar  shows  moreover  that  they  move  from  the 
primary  stem  through  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  and  the  pedicels  into  the  paren- 
chymatous tissues,  and  penetrate  into  the  young  tissue  of  the  tlower,  the  gnnving  fruit, 
and  the  ovules,  there  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  cellulose.  The  distributed 
starch  collects  more  abundantly  especially  in  the  immediate  neight>ourhocKl  of  those 
layers  of  cells  which  afterwards  fonn  the  hard  endocarp  and  the  solid  testa  of  the  seed, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  required  here  in  greater  quantity,  disappearing  also  from 
them  after  the  complete  development  of  these  layers  of  tissue. 

The  sugar  and  starch  are  conveyed  through  the  funiculus  to  the  ovules;  they  are 
distributed  through  the  integuments  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  nucleus  ;  and  a  Urge 
quantity  of  sugar  enters  the  growing  endosperm,  which  supplies  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  oil  which  gradually  accumulates,  while  fresli  supplies  of  sugar  arc 
constantly  entering  from  without.  In  tne  growing  embryo  the  cells  are  filled  at  a 
certain  period  with  fine-grained  starch,  which  then  entirely  disappeare  and  is  replaced 
by  oil.  All  this  indicates  that  the  oil  of  the  ripe  seed  of  RiciniLS  is  produced  from  the 
starch  and  sugar  which  were  transported  to  it  from  the  assimilating  organs  during  the 
period  of  repose;  and  even  the  hard  woody  pericarp  and  the  testa  obtain  their  Ibrmative 
material  from  those  substances.  The  albuminoids  which  collect  also  in  the  young  leaves 
and  from  which  the  clilorophyll-grains  arc  formed*  as  well  as  that  portion  uf  these 
substances  which  accumulates  in  the  seed  as  reserve  food- material,  arc  transported  from 
the  stem  by  the  sieve-tubes  and  tlic  cambiform  cells  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles, 

*  In  the  Legumlnosac'  a  very  important  part  in  the  transport  of  the  reserve 
proteinaceous  substances  is  played  by  jlspamstn-  To  demonstrate  this,  moderately 
thin  sections  arc  placed  in  alcohol,  and  the  saturation  assisted  by  shaking.    This  mtxie 
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'  What  follows  is  tnkca  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pfeffer.    (Compare  Book  I»  Sect.  8,  p.  51)- 
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ib  however  applicable  only  when  the  asiwragin  is  abundant ;  when  it  is  present  in  small 
quantities  it  can  still  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  Uiin  covcr-Klass  on  the  sections,  and 
running  in  underneath  a  little  ab^^olute  alcohol.  In  this  case  the  asparagin  crystallises 
out  round  the  bection  ;  while  in  the  former  case  it  is  precipitated  in  the  cells  in  the 
form  of  crystals.  These  can  c;=sily  be  recognised;  they  are  comparatively  large,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  other  crystals  which  are  formed  in  all  plants  on  treatment 
with  alcohol,  even  where  no  ;tsparagin  is  present,  since  these — which  belong  to  various 
salts,  among  others  to  nitrates — always  remain  very  small  and  ha%'e  an  entirely  different 
appearance. 

^  Lupinus  luteiu  is  a  good  object  for  CKamination,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage 
that  we  have  in  its  case  an  analytical  investigation  of  Beyer's*  in  which  the  organic 
constituents  and  especially  the  asparagin  have  been  determined  in  the  root,  hypocoly- 
Icdonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  cotyledons,  at  two  stages  of  germination,  the  l;ist 
shortly  before  the  cotyledons  have  thrown  off  the  testa. 

*"rhc  following  is  what  is  known  respecting  the  movements  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
rescnc-substanccs.  Starch  is  first  of  all  formed  in  the  hypocolylecionary  portion  and 
root,  then  disappears  and  remains  only  in  the  endoderm,  the  rest  being  transformed 
into  sugar.  Asparagin  is  first  formed  in  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  and  root  when 
Ihey  are  about  10  mm.  long,  but  then  rapidly  increases  in  quantity  while  these  parts 
elongate;  and  it  is  now  fonned  also  in  the  petiole  of  the.  cotyledons,  and  in  the  coty- 
ledons themselves  before  they  have  become  green  and  thrown  off  their  testa,  especially 
in  their  luwcr  part.  The  conditions  remain  the  same  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  reserve  albuminous  substances  are  being  consumed.  Asparagin  is  now  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  petiole  of  the  cotyledons,  almost  to  the  extent  of  a  saturated 
solution  (f  pari  dissolves  in  58  parts  of  water  at  ij^C),  as  well  as  in  the  hypo- 
cotyledonary portion  and  in  the  stem  as  soon  as  it  t>egins  to  grow.  The  asparagin 
extends  frcmi  the  root  and  stem  towards  the  punctum  I'egetationu  almost  exactly  as 
far  as  the  sugar,  becoming  finally,  like  the  latter,  less  abundant.  Beneath  the  coty- 
ledons it  is  wanting  in  the  pith,  while  in  the  stem  it  is  as  abundant  there  as  in  the 
cortical  tissue;  It  is  never  found  in  the  vascular  bundles.  The  asparagin  also  extends 
into  the  petiole  of  young  leaves  as  far  as  the  bjise  of  the  unfolding  pinnae,  as  well  as  into 
the  lateral  roots.  As  long  as  asparagin  is  formed  out  of  the  albuminous  substances  in 
the  cotyledons  it  m^y  also  be  found  in  the  plant  distributed  as  has  been  descril>cd ;  but 
when  the  cotyledons  have  been  entirely  emptied,  the  asparagin  also  disappears;  but  this 
docs  not  happen  in  the  case  of  Lupiniu  luteiu  until  several  leaves  have  completely 
unfolded. 

'The  process  is  quite  analogous  in  Tetrogonoholm  purfureui  and  Medkago  tubet" 
tulata:  in  Hcia  jativa  and  Pijum  lativum  the  presence  of  asparagin  in  \\\c  cotyledons 
themselves  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty,  but  is  found  at  their  base  and  usually  also 
in  their  petiole,  although  these  plants  pro<luce  decidcdly'less  of  it  than  Lupmus  lutem. 
Since  moreover  chemical  analysis  has  established  the  production  of  great  quantities  of 
asparagin  on  germination  in  the  case  of  a  large  numlwr  of  other  species  of  the  order,  we 
may  regard  this  substance  as  the  form  of  transport  for  the  albuminous  substances 
characteristic  of  all  Leguminosae,  Albuminous  substances  are  moreover  found  in 
these  plants  also  in  the  thin-walled  elongated  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles;  and  it  \% 
quite  possible  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  also  transported  by  these  structures.  It  is 
evident  that  the  source  of  the  asparagin  must  be  the  albuminous  substances,  be- 
cause the  absolute  amount  of  nitrogen  remains  the  same  during  gcnnination;  and  the 
nitrogen  of  seeds  is  all  or  nearly  all  contained  in  their  albuminous  ingredients. 

'  As  to  the  infiuencc  of  darkness  on  the  fonnation  of  asparagin,  we  have  diame- 
trically opposite  statements  from  Piria  and  Pasteur.     The  ouly  certain  point  is  that 
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light  has  no  influence  at  all  on  the  formation  of  aspanigin,  but  has  upon  its  trans 
alion  into  albuminous  s»ib*.t,inces ;  it  therefore  accumulates  in  plants  ^TTninating 
in  the  dark,  and  remains  unaltered  till  their  death.  The  influence  of  Ught  can  howe»cT 
only  be  indirect,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Tropicolum  .isparagin  is  formed  tempo- 
rarily in  the  dark  during  the  first  stages  of  germination,  and  then  again  disappears;  and 
even  in  Leguminosa:  appears  to  undergo  subsc<]ucnt  metamorphosis  Into  albuminous 
substances.     The  explanation  is  now  qtiitc  simple. 

*The  following  nnmlwrs   show  the  percentage  composition  of  asparagin,  and  the 
composition  of  an  amount  of  legumin,  containing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrogco. 


C-36-4 


Ltgumln. 
C-64'9 

N  -  JI'2 
O  =  jo-6 


'  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  formation  of  asparagin  out  of  legumin  a  large  quantity 
of  cart>on  becomes  available.  The  exact  mi>de  in  which  this  crimes  tp  pass  must  be 
left  in  doubt,  like  the  Itxalion  of  carbon  in  the  re-formation  fron»  as^a-agin  o!  albu- 
minous substances  (albumin  is  probably  formed,  and  not  legumin ;  their  composition 
does  not  var>'  greatly,  but  the  latter  gradually  disappears  almost  entirely  in  growing 
plants).  But  when  a  plant  growing  in  the  dark  uses  up  its  non-nitrogenous  reservr- 
malerial,  and  even  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  set  at  liberty  by  the  conversion  of  Icgiitnin 
into  asparagin,  the  material  which  would  be  produced  in  the  light  by  assimilation  is 
wanting  for  the  re-formation  of  the  albuminous  substances  out  of  asparagin.  In 
Tropirolum,  where  asparagin  occurs  only  in  the  first  stage  of  germination,  it  may  com- 
pletely disappear  in  the  dark.  The  amount  of  asparagin  formed  is  however  only 
moderate,  and  it  disappears  before  the  resen'oir  of  reserve -material  is  exhausted  ;  it 
therefore  at  most  always  plays  only  a  subsidiary  part,  as  is  a)'*o  the  case  in  Silybkm 
Marianum,  Hel'mntkus  tu&frojtu,  and  7^a  Mn'u.  In  Ricinus  on  the  other  hand  I  could 
not  find,  either  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light,  any  asparagin  at  all ;  and  Dessaigncs  and 
Chautard  looked  for  it  in  vain  in  the  seeds  of  the  gourd,  buckwheat,  and  oat.  germi- 
nating in  the  dark.  Its  physiological  significance  remains  therefore  at  present  limited 
to  the  LegwminosH!;  and  in  them  it  is  confined  to  the  consumption  of  the  reserve 
albuminous  substances,  since  it  is,  according  to  Pasteur,  never  present  in  the  flowers. 
M'hen  the  lateral  buds  arc  put  out,  this  substance  is  not  formed  in  Leg\imino5x  any 
more  than  in  other  plants.  Hartig  maintains  that  the  production  of  asparagin,  or  at 
least  of  a  trace  of  a  sutwtance  identical  with  it,  is  a  general  phenomenon;  but  I  think 
that  he  had  before  him  the  small  crystals  mentioned  above  which  he  mistook  for  true 
asparagin.  He  has  moreoyer  not  contributed  any  evidence  as  to  the  physiological 
significance  of  this  substance. 

*  The  existence  of  asparagin  has  also  been  proved  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  some 
plants  (see  Huscmann,  Pflanzenstofl^e) ;  and  its  presence  in  the  underground  perennial 
parts  of  Stigmupbyihn  jalro(>hitfolium  almost  gives  the  impression  of  its  being  there  also  a 
reserve-material.* 


I 


The  absorption  of  assimilated  substances  into  the  plant  from  without  takes 
place  in  seedlings,  the  reserve- materials  of  which  are  contained  in  the  ondos|>erm, 
in  parasites',  and  in  saprophytes  which  contain  no  chloroph)'!!.     Seedlings,  wliich 


'  Pflravitci  which  contAin  chlorophyll,  like  the  I^rani-haccac,  con   themselves  nssimiUtc,  and 
(Hily  requite  tbeicfore  to  draw  water  and  mineral  subbtajice*^  fioni  their  host  (&cc  Pitra  iu  Uot.  Zcitg. 
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e  bcsi  known  in  iliis  respect,  show  how  the  reserve-materials  of  the  endospenn 
may  pass  into  ihe  absorbing  organs  (in  this  case  almost  always  foliar  structures) 
without  there  being  any  actual  cohesion  of  the  absorbing  organ  with  the  endosperm ; 
they  only  lie  in  close  apprjsition,  and  can  be  separated  without  any  injury  (as  in 
Ricinus,  Fig.  442).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  metamorphoses  which  take  place 
in  the  nutrient  endosperm  are  brought  about  by  the  absorbing  organ,  that  is  by 
the  embryo  itself;  the  behaviour  of  the  endosperm  of  the  germinating  date,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  absorbing  organ  belonging  to  ilie  coty- 
ledon, shows  clearly  that  the  hard  thickening-layers  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  endo- 
sperm are  first  of  all  transformed  into  sugar  under  the  influence  of  this  organ, 
and  then  absorbed.  A  substance  evidently  passes  out  of  the  absorbing  organ  into 
the  endosperm  which  causes  this  metamorphosis  of  the  cellulose.  The  oil  and 
albuminoids  of  the  endos|>erm  are  at  die  same  lime  taken  up  into  the  embryo, 
where  all  llie  conducting  parts  of  the  parenclnTna  are  filled  with  sugar  and  starcli 
as  long  as  ihe  endosperm  is  not  entirely  absorbed.  In  the  same  manner  also 
in  Grasses  substances  possibly  pass  out  of  the  embryo  into  tlie  endos|x*rm.  and 
there  bring  about  the  chemical  metamorphosis  and  solution  of  tlic  starch  and  albu- 
minoids before  they  are  absorbed  by  the  scutcllum  wluch  is  applied  to  tlie  surface 
of  the  endosperm.  It  is  possible  however  that  in  this  case  there  may  be  agents 
capable  of  bringing  about  the  solution  of  tlic  starcli  and  gluten  in  the  presence 
of  water  independently  of  any  chemical  action  of  the  embryo. 

The  absorbing  roots  of  parasites  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  host,  and 
often  grow  into  it  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  It  is  certain  that  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  transport  of  the  products  of  assimilation  from  the  host  to  tlie  parasite 
resides  in  the  latter;  the  parasite  acts  on  the  conducting  masses  of  tissue  of  the 
host  like  a  growing  bud  of  the  host  itself;  the  food-materials  penetrate  into  it 
because  it  consumes  and  changes  them. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  absorbing  organ  of  the  embryo  on  the  substances 
in  the  endosperm,  dissolving  and  chemically  changing  them,  points  to  the  way  in 
which  the  absorption  of  food-material  is  effected  by  saprophytes  which  possess  no 
chlorophyll,  their  absorbing  organs  probably  first  causing  tlie  solution  and  chemical 
transfonnaiion  of  the  decaying  organic  constituents  of  the  humus.  The  decaying 
foliage  in  which  Monotropa,  Epipogium,  and  Corallorhiza  grow,  does  not  gjive  up 
to  water  the  ser\'iceable  materials  which  are  still  ]>resent  in  it,  any  more  than  the 
cellulose  of  the  endosperm  of  the  date,  or  the  starch  of  the  endosperm  of  Grasses, 
or  the  oil  of  the  seed  of  Ricinus,  can  be  extracted  by  water ;  but  lliese  saprophytes 
nevertheless  obtain  their  nutriment  from  them.  The  fact  that  the  roots  of  phints  of 
this  kind  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  diminutive  in  length,  as  in  Neottia,  or  are 
entirely  wanting,  as  in  Epipogium  and  Corallorhiza,  is  very  remarkable  in  connection 
with  this.  These  plants  are  concealed  in  the  nutrient  substratum  till  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  may  act  upon  it  by  their  whole  surface ;  and  it  is  important  to  note 
thai  the  absorbing  surface  of  seedlings  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  great 


1861,  p.  3).  Those  parasites  which  are  apparently  destitute  of  chlorophyll  Hike 
saprophytes  (a*  Ncottia)  contain,  according  to  Wicsncr  (Bot.  Zcitg.  1871,  p.  37), 
phyll,  which  however  can  hardly  \x  taken  into  account  in  osMmilalioa. 
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amount  of  work  ilone,  as  is  also  ihe  case  with  the  absorbing  roots  of  Cuscuta, 
Orobanche,  &c. 

Sect.  6.  —  The  Respiration  of  Plants'  consists,  as  in  animals,  in  tbe 
continual  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  into  the  tissueSj  where  it  causes 
oxidation  of  the  assimilated  substances  and  other  chemical  changes  resulting 
from  this.  The  formation  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide  —  the  carbon 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds — may  always  be  directly 
observed ;  the  production  of  water  at  the  expense  of  tlie  organic  substance  in 
consequence  of  the  process  of  respiration  is  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the 
analysis  of  germinating  seeds  wth  the  composition  of  those  which  have  not 
yet  germinated.  Experiments  on  vegetation  show  that  growth  and  the  metastasis 
in  the  tissues  necessarily  connected  with  it  only  take  place  so  long  as  oxygen 
can  penetrate  from  wlihout  into  the  plant.  In  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen 
no  growth  cakes  place ;  and  if  the  plant  remains  for  any  time  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere it  finally  perishes.  The  more  energetic  the  growth  and  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  tissues,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of  carbon 
dioxide  exhaled  ;  hence  it  is  especially  in  quickly  germinating  seeds  and  in  un- 
folding leaf-  and  fiowcr-buds  that  energetic  respiration  has  been  observed;  such 
organs  consume  in  a  short  time  many  times  their  own  volume  of  oxygen  in  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide.  But  in  all  the  other  organs  also — in  ever>*  indi- 
vidual cell — respiration  is  constantly  going  on ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  cheinica] 
changes  connected  with  growth  that  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen  in  the  tissues ;  the  movements  of  the  proioi)lasm  also  cease  if  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  deprived  of  this  gas ;  and  the  power  of  motion  possessed  by 
periodically  motile  and  irritable  organs  is  lost  if  oxygen  is  withheld  from  them ; 
but  if  this  happens  only  for  a  short  lime  the  motility  returns  when  the  oxygen  is 
again  restored. 

The  respiration  of  plants  is,  like  that  of  animals,  associated  with  a  loss  of 
assimilated  substance,  this  loss  being  always  a  great  deal  smaller  in  assimilating 
plants  than  the  gain  of  substance  by  the  activity  under  the  influence  of  light  of 
the  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  but  when,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  an 
energetic  growth  is  combined  with  powerful  respiration,  no  new  products  of  as- 
similation replacing  the  loss,  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  growing  plant  may  be  very 
considerable.  Seeds  which  germinate  in  the  dark  may  in  this  way  lose  almost 
one-half  of  their  weight  when  dry,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  loss  is  occasioned 
exclusively  by  the  decomposition  of  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve-material  and  its 
combustion  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  If  the  rest  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
reserve-raaterial  consists  of  oil,  i.e.  of  a  substance  containing  very  little  oxygen,  a 
portion  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  remains  in  the  germinating  plant,  carbohydrates 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  such  as  starch  and  sugar  being  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  oil. 


I 


'  The  special  references  for  what  is  uud  on  this  subject  will  tic  found  in  my  work  on  Expe- 
rimental r*hysiology,  sect  9.  On  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  Of  more  recent  works  aity 
be  nicutioued  especially,  Ik>rM:ow,  On  the  l>chaviour  of  plontb  in  nitrogen  ^  Melanges  biologiqtics 
tirfs  du  Bulletin  dc  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  de  St.  Fetersbourg.  vol.  VI,  1867):  aUo  Wicsner 
SiUungsbcr.  dcr  Wiener  Akad.  Tol.  LXVIII,  1871. 
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T  lie  loss  of  assimilalcij  substance  caused  by  respiration  would  appear  purpose- 
less if  we  had  only  to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  assimilated  products;  but  these 
are  themselves  produced  only  for  the  purposes  of  growth  and  of  all  the  changes 
connected  widi  life;  the  whole  life  of  the  pbnt  consists  in  complicated  raovemenls 
of  the  molecules  and  atoms ;  and  the  forces  necessary  for  these  raovemenls  arc  set 
free  by  respiration.  The  oxygen,  while  decomposing  part  of  the  assimilated  sub- 
stance, sets  up  important  chemical  changes  in  the  remaininj*  portion,  which  on  Uicir 
part  give  rise  to  diffusion-currenis,  and  these  bring  into  contact  substances  which 
again  act  chemically  on  one  another,  and  so  on.  The  dependence  on  respiration  of 
llie  movements  in  prolO])lasm  and  niolile  leaves  is  very  evident,  since,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  (hey  lose  their  motility  when  oxygen  is  withheK!  from  them.  These 
considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Uie  respiration  of  plants  has  the  same 
essential  significance  as  that  of  animals ;  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  substances 
is  being  continually  disturbed  by  it,  and  the  internal  movements  maintained  which 
make  up  the  life  of  the  plant.  Respiration  is,  it  is  true,  a  source  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance ;  but  it  is  also  in  addition  the  perpetual  source  from  which  flow  the  forces 
necessary  to  the  internal  movements'. 

The  combination  into  carbon  dioxide  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  with  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  assimilated  substance  is,  like  at!  combustion,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  heat;  but  this  only  rarely  leads  to 
a  sensible  increase  of  temperature  of  the  masses  of  tissue,  because  respiration,  and 
in  consequence  the  production  of  heat,  is  not  in  general  very  copious,  while  the 
circumstances  are  very  favourable  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  plant.  In  this  respect 
also  plants  may  be  compared  with  cold-blooded  animals.  When  an  amount  of  heat 
is  set  free  in  the  cells  by  the  process  of  respiration,  it  first  of  all  distributes  itself 
over  the  large  mass  of  water  which  permeates  the  cells  and  the  adjoining  tissue.  In 
the  case  of  a  water-plant  the  least  excess  of  temperature  is  at  once  equalised  by  the 
surrounding  w^ater;  while  in  the  case  of  a  land-plant  evaporation  has  a  powerful 
'Cooling  effect  on  the  atrial  parts,  quite  independently  of  the  action  of  the  radi- 
ation of  heat  which  is  favoured  by  the  large  superficial  development  of  most 
plants,  and  especially  by  their  hairiness.  With  these  causes  of  a  rapid  loss  of 
heat,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  parts  of  a  plant  which  are  expanded  in  the 
air  are  even  colder  than  it,  although  their  respiration  is  continually  producing  small 
quantities  of  heat.  But  if  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  heal  are  removed,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  with  the  thermometer  the  increase  of  temperature  caused  by  respiration. 
This  can  be  done  by  accumulating  rapidly  germinating  seeds,  as  is  shown  in  the 


'  [M.  Corenwinder,  from  a  scries  of  otnervations  on  the  maple  and  lilac,  has  confirmed  the 
view  to  a  certain  extent  held  Ijv  Mohl.  that  the  process  of  respimtion  i»  always  fining  on  in  a  plant 
even  when  concealed  by  ihc  greater  activity  of  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  tUoxide  by  the 
parts  contiining  chlorophyll.  He  distinguishes  two  periods  in  the  vegttalivc  season  of  ihe  plant : — 
the  first  period,  when  nitrogenous  constituents  predominate,  t^  th.nt  during  which  respiration  is  most 
factivc;  the  >econd,  when  the  proportion  of  carbunaccons  substance  is  relatively  larger,  is  llie  period 
[When  rrs))initlon  Is  comparatively  feeble,  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  being  again  almost  entirely 
ftakcn  up  by  the  chlorophyll,  decomposed,  and  the  carbon  fixed  in  Ihr  process  of  assimilalion  He 
found  tlul  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  leaves  gradually  dimini!<hcs,  while  that  of  carbon* 
aceous  matter  increases,  between  autumn  and  spring.    (See  Ktfvuc  scieutifiquc,  Aug.  1.  1874.— £d.] 
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consiilerable  etevation  of  tetnperalurc  of  grains  of  barley  in  ihe  manufacture  01 

and  this  elevation  can  also  be  proved  in  the  case  of  oitier  germinating  s^eds,  or 

growing  bulbs  and  tubers.     The  proof  is  more  difficult  in  plants  with  green  leaves. 

In  soiTie  flowers  and  inflorescences  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
accompanies  tlie  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  very  energetic,  the  radiation  of  the  heal 
produced  being  at  the  same  time  diminished  by  the  small  superficial  extent  of  the 
organ  and  by  protecting  envelopes ;  and  in  such  cases  a  very  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature  of  the  masses  of  tissue  has  been  observed.  The  best  illu^ration  of 
this  is  the  spadix  of  Aroidese  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  where  (es(»ccially  in  viaxtn 
air)  an  excess  of  temperature  of  from  4"  to  5"  or  even  of  10''  C.  or  more  has  been 
detected.  Less  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  have  also  been  observed  in 
the  separate  flowers  of  Cucurbita,  Bigvonia  radicans,  I'lciorta  rrgia,  &c. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  up  to  the  present  time  the  development  of  Ughl  or 
Phosphor fscence  has  been  observed  in  living  plants,  this  phenomenon  is  also  dependent 
on  ihe  respiration  of  oxygen.  In  Agaricus  okarius  (of  Provence)  this  has  been 
definitely  proved  by  Fabrc.  This  Fungus  emits  light  only  so  long  as  it  is  alix-e,  and 
ceases  to  do  so  at  once  when  it  is  deprived  of  oxygen  ;  the  respiration  is  in  this  case 
also  very  copious.  Besides  this  Fungus,  Agaricus  igrtms  {of  Amboyna),  A.  nttdi- 
lucms  (of  Manilla),  A,  Gartimri  (of  Brazil),  and  the  Rhizomorphs  are  known  lo 
emit  light  spontaneously ;  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  light  emitted  from 
various  flowers  are  of  extremely  doubtful  valued 

The  apparatus  described  in  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,  p.  371,  may 
be  easily  employed,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  for  the  observation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  germinating  seeds.  The 
following  experiment  is  also  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  these  points  in  a  lecture. 
One-third  of  a  gla.ss  cylinder  of  3  litres  capacity  is  filled  with  soaked  peas  or  some 
Other  seeds  or  with  flowers  in  the  act  of  unfolding  {e.g,  .small  flower-head-^  of  Com- 
pusitz,  as  Matricaria  or  P)Tethruni),  and  closed  with  a  well-fitting  glass  stopper.  If 
the  vessel  is  opened  carefully  after  several  hours,  the  air  contained  will  be  found  to 
extinguish  a  burning  taper  let  down  into  it,  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  carlion  dioxide. 

In  order  to  observe  the  development  of  heat  also  in  small  quantities  of  seeds  and 
even  in  single  flowers  of  larger  size,  I  use  various  forms  of  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  443.  The  flask  ^contains  a  .strong  solution  of  jwtash  or  soda  I  which  al>sorbs 
the  carbon  dioxide  set  free  from  the  plants.  In  the  opening  of  the  flask  is  placed  a  funnel 
r,  containing  a  small  tilter-pa[>er  perforated  with  a  needle.  The  funnel  is  filled  with 
soaked  seeds  or  with  cut  flower-buds  in  the  act  of  opening ;  and  a  bcll-ghiss  g  b  now 
placed  over  it,  through  the  tube  of  which  a  theniiomcter  graduated  to  tenths  of  degrees 
is  let  in  so  that  the  bulb  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  plants.  A  Ioo.se  pad  of  coitton- 
wool  w  closes  the  tube.  In  order  to  compare  the  ttMnperature,  a  similar  apparatus  is 
placed  close  beside,  in  which  the  seeds  or  flowers  as  the  case  may  be  are  or  are  not 
rci'laccd  by  pieces  of  moist  paper  or  green  leaves.  It  is  convenient  lo  place  both  ap- 
paratusesjin  a  large  glass  case  in  order  still  more  completely  to  shield  them  from  stow 
clungcs  of  temperature  in  the  air  of  the  room.  If  the  isolation  is  not  complete,  Ihc 
access  of  fresh  oxygenated  air  to  the  plants  is  not  hindered,  and  the  continuance  of 
respiration  is  therefore  not  prevented;  the  arrangement  is  on  the  other  hand  sufficient 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  evaporation.    The  thcrmo- 


I 


*  [Tor  a  collection  of  recorded  instances  of  phosphorescence  in  plants  sec  Ilardwidce's  Science 
Go&sip,  1871,  p.  121. — Eo.] 
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leters  of  both  ap|>aratui>^s,  previously  comparedt  must  be  Ircqiienlly  read  ofT  in  order  to 
detect  the  variations  of  temperiture.  \f  the  bulbs  are  smaH  enough,  the  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  funnel  may  lie  observed  even  with  single  flowers.  In  order  to  reduce 
still  further  the  amount  of  evaporation  and 
radiatiiinj  it  is  convenient,  before  the  hell- 
glass  ^  is  placed  over,  to  cover  the  funnel 
with  a  perforated  glass  plate,  the  thermo- 
meter being  inserted  through  its  perfo- 
ration. 

It  is  possible  under  favourable  circum- 
stances to  observe  by  means  of  this  con- 
trivance a  rise  of  temperature  of  r5''C. 
with  TOO  or  200  peas,  while  the  roots  are 
developing;  the  anthers  of  a  flower  of  the 
gourd  caused  a  rise  of  about  o'S"  C.  in 
a  tolerably  large  thcrnn  imctcr  with  the 
bulb  of  which  they  were  in  contact  on 
only  one  side.  A  single  capitulum  of  Ono- 
pordoH  Acantbium  pro<lured  an  elevation  of 
0*72  C;  the  stamens  of  a  single  flower  of 
Nyntphaa  strHata  one  of  about  o*6'  C.  A 
number  of  flower-buds  of  Anthem'u  ehryso- 
Uura  heaped  round  the  thermometer  rose 
as  they  unfolded  about  i'6'^C. 

1 1  will  be  readily  understood  that 
flowers  must  not  be  used  for  these  experi- 
ments as  soon  as  they  have  been  gathered; 
but  that  it  is  necessary  to  wail  for  some 
hours  till  they  have  iicijuircd  the  temperature  of  the  room.  (Further  details  will  be 
given  elsewhere.) 


In  fli'ivvn  and  icnalimung  m«iU. 


CHAPTER    III. 


GENERAL   CONDITIONS   OF    PLANT-LIFE. 

Skct.  8.  The  lafluonoe  of  Temperature  on  Vogotatlon'  can  only  he 
investigated  scientifically  by  observing  the  influence  of  definite  and  diiferent  degrees 
of  temperature  on  the  separate  vital  phenomena  of  plants,  /.  e,  on  tlie  various  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  metastasis,  of  diflfusion,  growth,  the  variations  in  the 
lurgiclily  of  the  cells  and  tension  of  the  tissues,  on  the  movements  of  protoplasm 
and  irritable  organs  and  of  those  endowed  with  periodic  motion,  &c. 

The  determination  of  the  facts  which  have  here  to  be  investigated  depends  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  plant  in  any  given  case,  or  rather 
on  thai  of  the  part  of  the  plant  in  question  on  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made. 


*  For  marc  detailed  proo&  see  my  HjuiObook  of  Experimental  Physiology,  p.  48  m  u;. 
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and  furnish  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  young  cells  of 
the  growing  flower-stalk;  a  large  part  Is  evidently  employed  in  producing  the  grains 
of  chlorophyll  In  the  foliage- 1  caves  as  tlicy  become  green.  Its  function  is  now  to  pro- 
duce at  least  as  much  formative  material  by  assimilation  as  is  required  to  build  up  the 
transitory  Hower-stalk,  and  to  supply  it  to  the  bulb. 

The  ripe  seed  of  Ricinm  communis  contains  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
a  ver)'  brge  cnduspcmi  ;  neither  contains  starch,  sugar,  nor  any  other  carbo-hydrate, 
if  we  exclude  (he  very  small  amount  in  weight  of  the  cellulose  of  the  thin  cell-walls. 
The  resene  food-material  consists  of  a  great  quantity  of  oil  (as  much  as  60  per  cent.) 
and  albuminoids,  the  admixture  and  composition  of  which  have  alrea<ly  been  described 
on  p.  52.  The  very  small  quantity  of  these  substances  contained  in  the  embryo  would 
only  suffice  for  the  first  and  very  inconsiderable  development  of  the  seedling;  its 
enormous  increase  in  size  during  germination  must  therefore  be  attributed  almost 
entirely  to  the  substances  deposited  in  the  endosperm.  The  endosperm  of  Ricinus 
enlarges  very  considerably,  as  Mohl  first  showed,  during  genninaiion,  and  the  material 
required  for  its  growth  must  therefore  be  diverted  from  the  embryo.  The  two  thin 
broad  cotyledons  remain  in  the  endosperm,  with  their  surfaces  in  contact  with  one 
another,  long  after  the  root  and  the  hypocotyledonary  part  of  the  stem  have  emerged 
from  the  seed  ;  they  are  in  contact  by  their  backs  with  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm 
which  surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  absorb  the  reserve-materials  from  it,  while 
they  keep  pace  slowly  with  its  enlargement.  When  the  parts  of  the  seedling  have 
increased  very  considerably  and  the  root  has  developed  a  number  of  lateral  roots, 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  elongates  so  that  the  cotyledons  are  drawn 
out  of  the  endosperm  which  is  then  completely  emptied  and  reduced  to  a  thin  mem- 
branous sac.  They  now  rise  above  the  ground,  become  expanded  to  the  light  where 
they  continue  to  grow  rapidly  and  become  green,  to  serve  from  this  period  as  the 
first  assimilating  organs. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  germination  of  all  oily  seeds,  sugar  and  starch  are  produced 
here  in  the  parenchyma  of  every  growing  part,  disappearing  from  them  only  when  the 
l^uth  of  the  masses  of  tissue  concerned  has  been  completed.  Since  the  endosperm 
grows  also  independently,  starch  and  sugar  are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule, 
temporarily  produced  in  it.  The  cotyledons  ajjparcntly  absorb  the  oil  as  such  out  of 
the  endosperm,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  ol  the  stem  and  of  the  root,  serving  hi  the  growing  tissues  as  material  for  the 
formation  of  starch  and  sugar,  which  on  their  part  are  only  precuniors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cellulose.  But  in  these  processes  of  growth  tannin  is  also  fonned  which  is 
of  no  further  use,  but  remains  in  the  separate  cells,  wherv  it  collects  appiirently  un- 
changed until  germination  is  completed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  material 
for  the  formation  of  this  tannin  is  also  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  endosperm,  although 
perhaps  only  after  a  series  of  metamorphoses.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  every  process  of  growth  and  especially  of  gcnnination, 
has  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  all  oily  seeds,  an  additional  significance,  inasmuch  as 
the  formation  of  carbo-hydrates  at  the  expense  of  the  oil  Involves  the  appropriation 
of  oxygen. 

Since  the  metamorphoses  of  material  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the 
separate  parts,  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  metastasis  through  tht-  tissues  is 
continually  changing,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  The  micro-chemical  investigation  of  seedlings  in  the  state 
represented  in  Fig.  443 //,  gives,  for  instance,  the  following  result:  —  in  the  endo- 
sperm is  found  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  a  little  starch,  with  sugar  at  the  ouUide;  the 
cpidennis  and  parenchyma  of  the  slowly  growing  cotyledons  are  filled  with  drops  of 
oil;  a  large  number  of  the  epidermal  cells  contain  tannin;  starch-granules  are  found 
only  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf-veins;  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  at   present  growing  the   most   rapitily,  contains  only 
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comparatively  little  oil  but  much  starch  and  sugar ;  and  a  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  are  filled  with  tannin.  The  primary  root  has  first  of  all 
completed  its  growth  in  length  and  thickness  (after  germination  it  begins  afresh) ;  in 
its  lower  part  it  contains  neither  starch  nor  sugar  (the  fonuer  is  present  in  the  root- 
cap);  in  its  upper  part  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  and  in  the  lateral  roots 
themselves  sugar  is  alst»  present,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  growing  apices  of  the 
latter.  When  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  has  subsequently  taken  a 
direction  straight  upwards  and  ceases  to  grow,  the  oil,  starch,  and  sugar  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  it,  and  in  their  place  the  cell-walls  have  become  thick,  and 
the  vessels  and  first  cells  of  the  wood  and  bast  arc  already  thickened.  After  the  stem 
of  the  young  plant  has  become  upright,  the  cotyledons  expand  and  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  which  they  had  taken  up  from  the  endosperm  now  also  disap- 
pears from  them  together  with  the  starch  and  sugar.  The  seedling  has  now  entered 
on  a  slate  in  which  the  non-nitrogcnons  rcse^^'e- mate  rials  are  consumed;  a  framework 


fiii.  443.— /riWNMf  evmmttmf*:  I  lotifilUnlina]  Mctirm  of  tlie  ripe  iced ;  //  ge^mliMUnif  tcctl  with  Ihc  colykdnni  stlM 
In  the  rrwlii^icmi  (vhtiwn  iiKirt-  dltlliKil)'  in  A  and  B).  t  ic»tn,  t  cnili»iimu,  t  cotyledon  *f  hjT>oc<«ylcJmi«ry  porik^n 
of  l)ic  ucuL  w  priiftary  root,  W  ftecondJiry  hmjU,  «  llic  (*nu»dc. 

of  large  and  solid  cell-walls  is  produced  in  Wieir  place;  and  a  quantity  of  tannin  remains 
behind  in  some  of  the  cells  as  a  secondary  product,  as  well  as  various  other  substances 
not  present  in  the  seed. 

The  albunu'noids  which  form  so  peculiar  and  intimate  a  mixture  with  the  oil  in  the 
ripe  seed,  and  which  are  parti;illy  contained  in  the  alcurone-grains  of  the  endosperm  in  the 
form  of  crystalloids,  are,  during  the  processes  which  have  been  described,  transferred 
to  the  cmbr^'o,  where  they  produce  the  protoplasm.  During  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  germination  the  cells  of  the  fibro-voscular  bundles  are  found  to  be  densely  filled  with 
albuminous  mucilage,  subsequently  only  those  of  the  phloem  ;  these  substances  are 
evidently  in  motion  towards  the  apices  of  the  roots  where  new  cells  are  continually 
being  Ibrmed.  Every  young  rudiment  of  a  lateral  root  behaves  to  reagents  as  an  accu- 
mulation of  albuminous  substance  in  contact  with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
primary  root.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  material  remains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  where  new  leaves  are  formed,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  where  it  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
numerous  grains  of  chlorophyll. 
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and  furnish  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  young  cells  of 
the  growintf  flower-stalk  ;  a  large  part  is  evidently  employed  in  producing  the  grains 
of  chlorophyll  in  the  foil  age- leaves  as  they  become  green.  Its  function  is  now  to  pro- 
duce at  least  as  much  formative  material  by  assimilation  as  is  required  to  build  up  the 
transitory  flowcr.stalk,  and  to  supply  it  to  the  bulb. 

The  ripe  seed  of  Rjcimu  commtmh  contains  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  large  endospcnn  ;  neither  contains  starch,  sugar,  nor  any  other  carbo-hydrate, 
if  we  exclude  the  very  small  amount  in  weight  of  the  cellulose  of  the  thin  cell-walls. 
The  reser\'e  food-material  consists  of  a  great  quantity  of  oil  (as  much  as  60  per  cent.) 
and  albuminoids,  the  admixture  and  composition  of  which  have  already  been  described 
on  p.  52.  The  very  small  quantity  of  these  substances  contained  in  the  embryo  would 
only  sufliice  for  the  first  and  very  inconsiderable  development  of  the  seedling;  its 
enormous  increase  in  size  during  germination  must  therefore  be  attributed  almon 
entirely  to  the  substances  deposited  in  Ihc  endosperm.  The  endosperm  of  Ricinus 
enlarges  very  considerably,  as  Mohl  first  showed,  during  germination,  and  the  material 
required  for  its  growth  must  therefore  be  diverted  from  the  embryo.  The  two  thin 
broad  cotyledons  remain  in  the  endosperm,  with  their  surfaces  in  contact  with  one 
another,  long  after  the  root  and  the  hypoctttylcdonary  part  of  the  stem  have  emerged 
from  the  seed  ;  they  are  in  contact  by  their  backs  with  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm 
which  surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  absorb  the  reserve-materials  from  it,  while 
they  keep  pace  slowly  with  its  enlargement.  WTien  the  parts  of  the  seedling  have 
increased  very  considerably  and  the  root  has  developed  a  number  of  lateral  roots, 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  elongates  so  that  the  cotyledons  are  drawn 
out  of  the  endosperm  which  is  then  completely  emptied  and  reduced  to  a  thin  mem- 
branous sac.  They  now  rise  above  the  ground,  become  expanded  to  the  light  where 
they  continue  to  grow  rapidly  and  become  green,  to  serve  from  this  period  as  the 
first  assimilating  organs. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  germination  of  all  oily  seeds,  sugar  and  starch  are  produced 
here  in  the  parencliyma  of  every  growing  jwrt,  disappearing  from  them  only  when  the 
growth  of  the  masses  of  tissue  concerned  has  been  completed.  Since  the  endospenn 
grows  also  independently,  starch  and  sugar  are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule, 
temporarily  produced  in  it.  The  cotyledons  apparently  at>sorb  the  oil  as  such  out  of 
the  endosperm,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  and  of  the  root,  serving  in  the  growing  tissues  as  material  for  the 
formation  of  starch  and  sugar,  which  on  their  part  are  only  precursors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cellulose.  But  in  these  processes  of  growth  tannin  is  also  formed  which  is 
of  no  further  use,  hut  remains  in  the  separate  cells,  where  it  collects  apparently  un- 
changed until  germination  is  completed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  material 
for  the  formation  of  this  tannin  is  also  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  endosperm,  although 
perhaps  only  after  a  series  of  metamorphoses.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  every  process  of  growth  and  especially  of  germination, 
has  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  all  oily  seeds,  an  additional  significance,  inasmuch  as 
the  formation  of  carbo-hydrates  at  the  expense  of  the  oil  involves  the  appropriation 
of  oxygen. 

Since  the  metamori)hoses  of  material  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the 
separate  parts,  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  metastasis  through  the  tissufrs  is 
continually  changing,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  The  micro-chemical  investigation  of  seedlings  in  the  state 
represented  in  Fig.  443  //,  gives,  for  instance,  the  following  result:  —  in  the  endo- 
■sperm  is  found  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  a  little  starch,  with  sugar  at  the  outside;  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  of  the  slowly  growing  cotyledons  arc  filled  with  drops  of 
oil ;  a  large  number  of  the  epidermal  cells  contain  tannin ;  starch-granules  are  found 
only  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf-veins;  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  at  present  growing  the   most   rapidly,  contains  only 
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comparatively  little  oil  but  much  starch  and  sugar ;  and  a  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  arc  filled  with  tannin.  The  primary  root  has  first  of  all 
completed  its  growth  in  length  and  thickness  (after  germination  it  begins  afresh);  in 
its  lower  part  it  contains  neither  starch  nor  sugar  (the  former  is  present  in  the  root- 
cap);  in  its  upper  part  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  and  in  the  lateral  roots 
themselves  sugar  is  also  present,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  growing  apices  of  the 
latter.  When  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  tlie  stem  has  subsequently  taken  a 
direction  straight  upwards  and  ceases  to  grow,  the  oil,  starch,  and  sugar  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  it,  and  in  their  place  the  cell-walls  have  become  thick,  and 
the  vessels  and  first  cells  of  the  wood  and  bast  are  already  thickened.  After  the  stem 
of  the  young  plant  has  become  upright,  the  cotyledons  expand  and  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  which  they  had  taken  up  from  the  endosperm  now  also  disap- 
pears from  them  together  with  the  starch  and  sugar.  The  seedling  has  now  entered 
on  a  state  in  which  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve- mate  rials  are  consmned ;  a  framework 


Fia  Am—Kk^mt  fpmmHta :  I  lonffftudhMl  wmJmi  of  t)i«  rip*  s«h1  :  U  scnoliutiBic  iwJ  with  the  cotylcdoni  uiU 
Ir  the  cBdM|»«rni  (Itiown  more  dUtlnclIy  In  A  and  ll\.  #  tnci,  t  emla^wna.  c  cotylstfoiv  fte  liypocotykduuary  iionioil 
tt  the  UCiB.  *>  prtiiur;  root,  ^  wfcmi'liify  njou,  *  tbc  cuuncic 

of  large  and  solid  cell-walls  is  produced  in  iheir  place ;  and  a  quantity  of  tannin  remains 
behind  in  some  of  the  cells  as  a  secondary  product,  as  well  as  various  other  substances 
not  present  in  the  seed. 

The  albuminoids  which  form  so  peculiar  and  intimate  a  mixtiire  with  the  oil  in  the 
ripe  seed,  and  which  arc  partially  contained  in  the  alcurone-grains  of  the  endos)>erm  in  the 
form  of  crystalloids,  are,  during  the  processes  which  have  been  described,  transferred 
to  the  embryo,  where  they  produce  the  protoplasm.  During  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  germination  the  cells  of  the  fibro-\*ascular  bundles  arc  found  to  be  densely  filled  with 
albuminous  mucilage,  subsequently  only  those  of  the  phluem  ;  these  substances  are 
evidently  tn  motion  towards  the  apices  of  the  roots  where  new  cells  are  continually 
being  formed.  Every  young  rudiment  of  a  lateral  root  behaves  to  reagents  as  an  accu- 
mulation of  albuminous  substance  in  contact  with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
primary  root.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  material  remains  in  the  upfKrr 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  where  new  leaves  are  formed,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  where  it  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
numerous  grains  of  chlorophyll. 
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After  the  consumption  of  the  reserve- material  at  the  end  of  X\\t  period  of  % 
nation,  the  cells— with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  parts  of  the  buds  and  the  apiceii 
of  the  roots — are  destitute  of  any  formative  material;  although  it  has  grou-n  to  J 
large  size  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  dried  weight  of  the  plant  is 
very  small  and  even  less  than  that  of  the  seed,  because  a  portion  of  the  substance 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  But  active  organs  are  formed  &t>m 
the  earlier  inactive  store  of  material ;  the  roots  absorb  water  and  dissolved  food- 
material ;  the  green  cotyledons  begin  to  assimilate;  they  produce  starch  in  their  chlo- 
rophyll; and  the  same  substance  is  subsequently  t'ound  also  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
petioles  and  in  the  stem  as  far  as  the  bud,  the  young  leaves  of  which  grow  from  the 
products  of  the  assimilation  of  the  chlorophyll.  At  firit  the  unfolding  of  new  leaves 
and  the  increase  in  length  and  thickness  of^hc  stem  and  roots  are  very  slow;  but  the 
capacity  for  work  possessed  by  the  plant  increases  with  every  freshly  developed  leaf  and 
every  new  absorbing  root ;  on  each  successive  day  it  can  produce  a  larger  quantity 
of  formative  material  than  on  any  preceding  one,  and  thus  the  rate  of  gro\»th  also 
increases. 

If  a  castor-oil  plant  is  examined  at  the  time  when  vegetation  is  most  acti^-e,  when 
the  green  leaves  supply  the  material  for  metastasis  in  all  the  organs,  starch  is  found 
in  their  chlorophyll  and  distributes  itself  from  them  through  the  parenchyma  of  the 
veins  and  petioles  downwards  into  the  stem  as  far  as  the  root,  and  upwards  to  the 
young  leaves  which  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  assimilate.  The  excess  which  is 
not  immediately  required  for  the  purposes  of  growth  becomes  deposited  in  the  pith 
and  medullary^  rays,  where  (as  well  as  in  the  chlorophyll)  it  is  always  accompanied 
by  sugar;  and  it  is  evidently  this  latter  substance  which  brings  about  the  diffusion  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  new 
starch-grains.  The  sugar  is  the  migratory  product  which  takes  part  in  the  diffusion  ; 
the  starch-grains  are  the  stationary  transitional  product. 

The  distribution  of  starch  and  sugar  shows  moreover  that  they  move  from  the 
primary  stem  through  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  and  the  pedicels  into  the  paren- 
chymatous tissues,  and  penetrate  into  the  young  tissue  of  the  flower,  the  growing  fruit, 
and  the  ovulcsj  there  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  cellulose.  The  distributed 
starch  collects  more  abundantly  especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those 
layers  of  cells  which  afterwards  form  the  hard  endocarp  and  the  solid  testa  of  the  seed, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  required  here  in  greater  quantity,  disappearing  also  from 
■  them  after  the  complete  development  of  these  layers  of  tissue. 

The  sugar  and  starch  are  conveyed  through  the  funiculus  to  the  ovules;  they  are 
distributed  through  the  integumenis  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  nucleus;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  enters  the  growing  endosperm,  which  supplies  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  oil  which  gradually  accunmlates,  while  fresh  supplies  of  sugar  are 
constantly  entering  from  without.  In  tne  growing  embryo  the  cells  are  filled  at  a 
certain  period  with  fine-grained  starch,  which  then  entirely  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  oil.  All  this  indicates  that  the  oil  of  the  ripe  seed  of  Ricinus  is  produced  from  the 
starch  and  sugar  which  were  transported  to  it  from  the  assimilating  organs  during  the 
period  of  repose ;  and  even  the  hard  woody  pericarp  and  the  testa  obtain  their  formative 
material  from  those  substances.  The  albuminoids  which  collect  also  in  the  young  leaves 
and  from  which  the  chlorophyll-grains  are  formed,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  these 
substances  which  accunmlates  in  the  seed  as  reser>'e  food-material,  are  transported  from 
the  stem  by  the  sieve-tubes  and  the  cambifomi  cells  of  tlie  fibro-vascular  bundles, 

*  In  the  Leguminosx^  a  very  important  part  in  the  transport  of  the  reserve 
proteinaceous  substances  is  phiycd  by  Asparug'm.  To  deinonstrate  this,  moderately 
thin  sections  are  placed  in  alcohol,  and  the  saturation  assisted  by  sliaking.    This  mode 
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is  however  applicable  only  when  the  aspara^in  is  abundant;  when  it  is  present  in  small 
quantities  it  can  still  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  thin  cover-glass  on  the  sections,  and 
running  in  underneath  a  tittle  absolute  alcohol.  In  this  case  the  a^paragin  crystalhses 
out  round  the  section  ;  while  in  the  former  case  it  is  precipitated  in  the  cells  in  the 
forn»  of  crystals.  These  can  easily  be  recognised;  they  are  comparatively  large,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  other  crystals  which  are  formed  in  all  plants  on  treatment 
with  alcohol,  even  where  no  asparagin  is  present,  since  these— which  belong  to  various 
salts,  among  others  to  nitrates — always  remain  very  small  and  have  an  entirely  difTercnt 
appearance. 

'  Lupinus  luteiu  is  a  good  object  for  examination,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage 
that  we  have  in  its  case  an  analytical  investigation  of  Beyer's'  in  which  the  organic 
constituents  and  especially  the  asparagin  have  been  detennincd  in  the  root,  hypocoty- 
ledonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  cotyledons,  at  two  stages  of  germination,  the  last 
shortly  before  the  cotyledons  have  thrown  otf  the  testa. 

'The  following  is  what  is  known  respecting  the  movements  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
resen-e-substances.  Starch  is  first  of  all  fonned  in  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  and 
root,  then  disappears  and  remains  only  in  the  endoderm,  the  rest  being  transformed 
into  sugar.  Asparagin  is  first  formed  in  the  hypocotyletlonary  portion  and  root  when 
they  are  about  10  mm.  long,  but  then  rapidly  increases  in  quantity  while  these  parts 
elongate;  and  it  is  now  formed  also  in  the  petiole  of  the.  cotyledons,  and  in  the  coty- 
ledons themselves  before  they  have  become  green  and  thrown  off  their  testa,  especially 
in  their  lower  part.  The  conditions  remain  the  same  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  reserve  albuminous  substances  are  being  consumed.  Asparagin  is  now  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  petiole  of  the  cotyledons,  almost  to  the  extent  of  a  saturated 
st»iution  (i  part  dissolves  in  58  parts  of  water  at  i  j"" C),  a.s  well  as  in  the  hypo- 
cotyledonary portion  and  in  the  stem  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow.  The  asparagin 
extends  from  the  root  and  stem  towards  the  punctum  ivgctationis  almost  exactly  x^ 
far  35  the  sugar,  becoming  finally,  like  the  latter,  less  abundant.  Beneath  the  coty- 
ledons it  is  wanting  in  the  pith,  while  in  the  stem  it  is  as  abundant  there  as  in  the 
cortical  tissue;  it  is  never  found  in  the  vascular  bundles.  The  asparagin  also  extends 
into  the  petiole  of  young  leaves  as  far  as  the  b;ise  of  the  unfolding  pinnae,  as  well  as  into 
the  lateral  roots.  As  long  as  asparagin  is  formed  out  of  the  albuminous  substances  in 
the  cotyledons,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  plant  distributed  as  has  been  described ;  but 
when  the  cotyledons  have  been  entirely  emptied,  the  asparagin  also  disappears;  but  this 
does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  Lupintit  htteus  until  several  leaves  have  completely 
unfolded. 

*  The  process  is  quite  analogous  In  Tetragonaito/iu  purpuretts  and  MtMcago  tuher- 
eulatu;  in  llcia  jativa  and  Phum  sativum  the  presence  of  asparagin  in  the  cotyledons 
themselves  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty,  but  is  found  at  their  base  and  usually  also 
in  their  petiole,  although  these  ])Iants  produce  decidedly'less  of  it  than  Lupinm  ftitcvj. 
Since  moreover  chemical  analysis  has  established  the  production  of  great  quantities  of 
asparagin  on  germination  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  other  species  of  tlie  order,  we 
may  regard  this  substance  as  the  form  of  transport  for  the  albuminous  substances 
characteristic  of  all  Leguminosx.  Albuminous  substances  arc  moreover  found  in 
these  plants  also  in  the  thin-walled  elongated  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles;  and  it  li 
quite  possible  that  they  arc  at  the  same  time  also  transiwrted  by  these  structures.  It  U 
evident  that  the  source  of  the  asparagin  must  be  the  albuminous  sut>stances,  be- 
cause the  absolute  amount  of  nitrogen  remains  the  same  during  germination ;  and  the 
nitrogen  of  sc-eds  is  all  or  nearly  all  contained  in  their  albuminouis  ingredients. 

•As  to  the  influence  of  darkness  on  the  formation  of  asparagin,  we  have  diame- 
tricalty  opposite  statements  from  Firia  and  Pasteur.     The  only  certain  point  is  that 


■  LnndwiiLhschafiUche  VenuchsatAtionen,  vol.  IX. 
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snuiU  quantity  of  water,  stand  the  cold  of  winter  and  frequent  rapid  thawing;  while 
the  young  leave?  at  the  time  of  their  unfolding  in  the  spring  succumb  to  a  slight  night- 
frost.  An  at  least  equally  important  condition  lies  however  in  the  si>ecific  organisation 
of  the  plant ;  varieties  of  the  same  species  frequently  differing  in  their  power  of  resist- 
ance to  cold  and  thawing.  Some  plants,  like  Mosses,  Hepatic*,  Lichens  some  Fungi 
of  a  leathery  texture,  the  mistletoe,  &c.,  appear  in  particular  never  to  freeze;  Pfilxer 
states  that  the  Naviculei  freeze  l>ctween  — w  and  — 2^^  C.  and  continue  to  live  after 
thawing;  while  many  flowering  plants  from  a  southern  climate  arc  killed  by  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  near  the  freezing-point*. 

^^'hether  the  tissue  nf  a  plant  can  be  killed  simply  by  the  solidifying  of  the  water 
contained  in  its  cells  into  crystals  of  ice  is  uncertain ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  un- 
questionable that  in  a  great  number  of  plants  death  is  caused  only  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  thawing  takes  place.  The  same  tissue  which  retains  its  vitality  if  thawed  slowljr 
after  the  freezing  of  the  water  of  its  cell-sap,  becomes  decomposed  if  thawed  rapidly 
after  exposure  to  the  same  degree  of  cold.  Death  is  therefore  cruised  in  these  plants 
not  by  the  freezing  but  by  the  thawing'. 

^Vhcn  ice  is  formed  in  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  two  points  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  water,  when  about  to  freeze,  is  on  the  one  hand  contained  in  a  mixed 
solution,  the  cell-sap;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  ret^iined  by  the  force  of  cohesion  as  water 
of  imbibition  in  the  molecular  pores  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  protoplasmic  bodies. 
Now  it  is  an  established  fact  in  physics  that  a  solution  when  freezing  separates 
into  pure  water  which  soIidiBcs  into  ice  and  a  concentrated  solution  with  a  lower 
freezing-point'.  A  portion  of  the  ceil-sap-water  l)ecomcs  therefore  by  freezing  more 
concentrated  than  the  part  which  is  not  frozen  ;  and  chemical  changes  may  possibly  be 
induced,  as  Riidorff  h;is  shown,  by  new  combinations  actually  arising  in  a  freezing 
solution.  How  far  this  circumstance  must  be  considered  in  the  destruction  of  cells  by 
freezing  and  thawing  is  not  yet  decided. 

What  takes  place  in  the  freezing  of  a  moistened  and  woollen  organised  Iwdy  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a  freezing  solution.  In  this  caso  also,  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  only  a  portion  of  the  imbibed  water  freezes; 
the  rest  remains  as  water  of  imbibition  between  the  molecules  of  the  body,  uhich 
contracts,  while  the  freezing  portion  of  the  water  of  imbibition  separates  lo  fonn  icc- 
cryslals.  This  phenomenon  happens  in  a  striking  manner  in  starch-paste;  ahomogcne«>us 
mass  before  freezing,  it  has  the  appearance  after  thawing  of  a  spong)'  coarsely  pomus 
structure,  the  water  running  off  clear  from  its  large  cavities.  The  behaviour"  of  coa- 
gulated albumen  on  thawing  is  exactly  the  same.  In  these  cases  a  permanent  change 
has  clearly  been  brought  alx)ut  by  the  freezing  of  a  portion  of  the  imbibed  water;  the 
molecules  of  the  substance  which  group  themselves  into  a  network  containing  but 
little  water  when  ice  is  formed  in  paste  or  coagulated  albumen,  on  thawing  no  longer 
combine  with  the  portions  of  the  water  which  separated  from  them  on  freezing  into 
a  homogeneous  whole  ;  the  thawed  paste  is  in  fact  no  longer  paste. 

F.ven  when  living  succulent  tissue  freezes,  a  portion  of  the  imbibed  water  separates 
and  freexcs  as  pure  water,  the  rest  remaining  as  water  of  imbibition  in  the  protoplasm 
and  the  cell-walls,  at  least  as  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  sink  vcr)*  tow.     In  leaves 
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'  On  the  maximum  of  tempcniturt  which  v^ctation  can  in  general  bear  sec  G-Jpiicrt.  Bot  Zeitg.. 
1871,  nos.  4  ami  5. 

'  The  corrcctnesi  of  ihis  suicmcnl  is  supported  by  a  careful  series  of  obscr^'ations  which  I 
communicated  to  the  kunigl.  snchs  CcselUch  der  Wisicnfech.  i860.  On  the  fonnalioD  of  crysLxU,  aic, 
and  which  will  be  found  also  in  the  LandHirthaclLiftliitche  Vcntucbsstalioncn  i860,  Ileft  \*,  p.  167. 
and  ill  my  HaiKll>ook  of  Experimental  Physiology.  1  do  not  find  that  Goppcrt's  ol^'ectioci^  (Bttl. 
Zcitg.,  1871.  no.  2^)  sfTcct  my  results;  to  his  cuiK'rimcnt  on  CntnHtht  vtrairi/olia  i^uitc  b  difCcTcnt 
cvpUnation  can  t«  given  from  that  suf^gestcd  by  him. 

'  Riidorff,  PofiE-  Ann   1661,  vol.  CXIV.  p.63;  and  1863,  vol.  CX VI,  p.  55. 
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and  succulent  stems  frozen  ut  a  temperature  between  —  5'  and  — 10"  C.  it  is  easily 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  water  is  present  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  ice ;  another  port! 
permeates  the  cell-walls  which  arc  not  rigid  but  still  flexible.  If  the  congelation  takes 
place  slowly,  the  water  assumes  on  the  surface  of  the  succulent  tissue  the  form  of  a 
coating  of  ice  consisting  of  densely  crowded  small  cr^'slals.  These  crystals  stand  at 
rijjht  angles  to  the  .surface  of  the  tissue,  and  increase  by  growth  at  their  base,  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  water  of  a  tissue  may  in  this  way  lake  the  form  of  a  coat- 
ing of  ice,  while  the  tissue,  becoming  less  watery,  contracts  in  proportion',  and  loses  its 
turgidity.  This  phenomenon  is  seen  with  remarkable  clearness  in  the  large  leaf-stalks 
of  Cynara  Sco/ymtu  when  they  freeze  slowly.  The  succulent  parenchyma  separates 
from  the  epidermis,  which  surrounds  the  former  like  a  loose  sack  ;  the  parenchyma  itself 
splits  apart  in  the  interior  so  that  each  fibro-vasciilar  bundle  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  parenchyma  Kig.  444  shows  how  the  coatings  of  ice  project  from  the  masses  of 
parenchyma.  From  pieces  of  the  leaf-stalk  which  weighed  396  grammes  1  have  collected 
99  gr.  of  ice,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  after  thawing,  left  only  slight  traces 
(about  I  p.  c.)  of  solid  substance.  I  have  often  observed  similar  phenomena  in  other 
plants;  the  formation  of  ice  is  however  not  so  regular  as  here.    In  the  cavities  of  the 


r\r..  (44  — TranjTCTtc  »ctllon  of  -  ft   Sf/jmin     »  tlic  JetjLlict  cplilcruil* 

pJireHfhymA  iA  nhicli  lie  llic  intnuci  -  txittittc^  (ItA  whlu>f     Ii  U^u\  u  much  ttui  pliu-t 

iiki»v  wlikh  U  nipcumi  •)itrtti|[  (lit  \--  i:  l4y«r  )t««  t>c<<tme  teparated  rnmi  th«  tnoor  tarli 

witlcli  «urTaui>il  llie  lniaitle»j  (Itn  Mtr<*vc  i>f  c*bi(  iiw<^"'»  •-'  ll^c  ^•ticnchym*  t«  iM^KttA  *llli   a  cnnt  uf  kx  K tC  ttni' 
fflMlwfuf  dciuclycmwJcd  priwiM  |lbec»rtbe»«flhcruplunit)  (Mitr  are  left  liUck  inUic  hkutv). 

ruptured  tissue  (as  in  the  succulent  stems  of  the  cabbage)  small  irregular  flakes  of  ice  are 
formed  ;  sometimes  the  ice  splits  the  cpiilermis  and  projects  in  the  fonn  of  combs  above 
the  surface  of  succulent  stems  (Caspary).  I  have  already  shown  elsewhere"  that  when 
sections  of  succulent  parts  of  plants  (stich  as  the  t>eet)  arc  protected  from  evaporation 
and  allowed  to  freeze  slowly,  continuous  coatings  of  ice  are  produced  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  section,  consisting  of  prisms  growing  at  the  base.  The  formation  and  growth  of 
these  ice-crystals  may  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  temperature  of  the  tissue  falls  to 
a  certain  point,  thereby  causing  the  freezing  of  an  extremely  thin  stratum  of  water 
which  overspreads  the  outside  of  the  uninjured  cell-wails.  A  new  very  thin  stratum  of 
water  then  immediately  passes  from  the  tl»icfcncss  of  the  cell-wall  to  its  surface  and  also 
freezes,  thickening  the  stratum  of  ice  already  formed ;  and  thiis  it  goes  on.  The  cell- 
wall  is  constantly  absorbing  celt -sap- water  from  within,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
outermost  molecular  stratum  of  its  water  of  imbibition  to  freeze.  The  6rst  thin  layers  o^ 


'  When  tlu:i  contracliua  operates  une<iually  on  ilifTtreiit  &ides  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  it  is  easy  td 
see  that  curvatures  must  result  which  arc  indeed  actually  frequently  obscnvd.  The  splitting  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  cou5C(]Ucncc  of  fiost  is  probably  only  the  result  of  changes  of  this  nature. 

'  fuLchs.  Fomiation  of  Crj-staU  in  ihe  Frcc/ing.  and  change  of  the  Cell-walls  in  ihc  Thawing  of 
Succulent  Parts  of  Plants  (Kirricht  dci  kon.  sichs.  Ges.  dcr  \Viss.  i860).  1  have  already  mentioned 
ID  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  fomiation  of  crystals  in  the  inleiior  of  frozen  plants  descrilied 
above,  and  applied  it  to  the  explotiation  of  freezing.  Prillieux  (Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat,  vol.  XII,  p.  ia8) 
afterwards,  in  1869,  abo  described  !>imilar  phrnomcna  in  a  variety  of  plants. 
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Hx  on  the  exterior  of  the  uninjurvtl  cells  fomi  polygonal  plates  in  contact  with  one 
another;  each  plate  becomes  a  prism  by  growth  on  its  lower  side;  and  the  closely  crowded 
prisms  lonn  a  coating  ol*  Ice  which  easily  crumbles.  These  processes  cause  the  cdl-sap 
to  become  a  more  and  more  concentrated  solution,  while  the  cell-wall  and  the  protoplasm 
contain  a  gradually  diminishing  quantity  of  water.  It  can  now  be  to  a  certain  extent 
understood  why  a  rapid  thawing  kills  the  cells,  while  a  slow  thawing  does  not ;  for  if  the 
thawing  tnkc  place  slowly,  the  ice-crystals  melt  at  their  base  where  they  touch  the  cell ; 
the  water  as  it  becomes  fluid  is  at  once  absorbed  into  the  cell;  and  the  original  con- 
ditions of  the  cell-sap,  cell-wail,  and  protoplasm  may  be  re-established,  if  they  have  not 
been  permanently  impaired  during  the  freezing.  If  on  the  contrar>*  the  coating  of  Ice 
melt  off  ver)'  quickly,  a  portion  of  the  water  runs  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue 
before  it  can  be  absorbed ;  the  original  normal  degree  of  concentration  of  the  cell-sap 
and  degree  of  imbibition  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasm  cannot  l>e  re-established  in  the 
cells  ;  and  this  may  be  fatal.  It  is  evident,  on  the  view  here  taken,  that  the  danger  of 
freezing  increases  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  tissue ;  fur  the  less  watery  the  tissue 
the  more  concentrated  is  the  cell-sap  and  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  uater  retained 
by  the  force  of  imbibition  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  can  therefore  form  ice- 
crystals,  and  when  they  thaw  the  injurious  effects  are  not  so  great. 

W'e  can  now  also  understand  why  some  plants  are  killed  by  being  thawed  too  quickly 
when  they  ha%'e  been  frozen  by  very  severe  cold,  while  freezing  by  a  mtxlerate  amount 
of  cold  is  not  injurioiui  to  them ;  for  the  lower  the  temperature  falls  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  of  the  cell-sap  and  water  of  imbibition  thai  is  converted  into  ice;  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  degree  of  concentration  of  Uie  sap  and  of  the  imbibition  of  the  cell- 
wall  is  always  greater  wth  the  increase  of  the  cold  ;  and  therefore  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  condition  on  thawing  more  difficult.  That  the  splitting  asunder  of  whole 
masses  of  tissue  during  frx^ezing  such  as  has  been  described  has  but  little  effect  on  the 
continuance  of  the  life  of  the  organ  after  thawing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
leaf-stjdks  of  the  artichoke,  the  frozen  state  of  which  Is  represented  in  Kig,  444,  remain 
\minjurcd  till  the  following  sunuuLT  if  thawed  slowly.  These  internal  rupturings  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  cells  from  cold  as  the  splitting 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  caused  by  frost,  which,  when  the  temperature  falls  very  low,  is 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  bark  and  outer  Uiyers  of  wood,  the  crevices  again 
closing  when  the  temperature  rises. 

The  idea  that  growing  plants,  especially  those  which  require  a  high  temperature  for 
their  growth,  can  be  directly  killed  by  the  cooling  of  their  tissues  for  a  short  time  nearly 
to  the  frce-iing-point  is  shown  by  H.  dc  Vries'  experiments  {i.  e.)  to  be  fallacious.  The 
older  observations  of  Bierkander  and  Hardy  that  some  plants  of  this  description  ir,r, 
Cucurbitaccac,  Impatiens,  the  potato,  Bixa  Oreilana,  Crcscmtiu  Cujctr,  Sac.)  freeze  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  low  temperatures  above  the  freezing-point,  may  nevertheless  be 
explained  if  it  is  recollected  that  the  temperature  of  their  tissues  may  fall  below  the 
freezing-point  from  radiation,  even  when  that  of  the  air  is  a"  or  5"  or  even  5'  C,  above 
it.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  low  temperatures  above  zero  are  injurious  to 
plants  from  southern  climates,  vrt.  when  the  soil  about  the  roots  remaini^  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  this  low  temperature  while  the  leaves  continue  to  transpire.  In  this  case 
the  absorption  of  water  through  the  roots  becomes  so  slow  that  they  arc  no  longer  able 
to  replace  the  loss  caused  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  which  in  consequence  wither, 
and  at  length  altogether  dry  up.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  warm  the  soil  about  the  roots 
in  order  to  revive  the  withered  leaves;  as  I  found  in  the  case  of  plants  of  Nicotiana, 
Cucurbita,  and  Phaseolus  grown  in  pots*.  In  Kngland  the  branches  of  a  vine  which 
were  made  to  grow  into  a  h(jthouse,  while  the  roots  sltM.Ki  in  the  ground  outside,  witl»cre<l 
in  winter,  evidently  only  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  ground;  for  when  this*  was 
watered  with  waiTn  walcr^  the  branches  in  the  hothouse  recovered- 
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'  Stchs,  in  Laodwinh&choftlichc  Versuchsslaiioncn,  i86<i.  Heft  i,  p.  195. 
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Among  the  changes  caused  in  plants  by  long-continued  dcpressiun  of  terniter- 
ature,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  change  in  colour  of  leaves  which  persist  through 
the  winter,  originally  ol>served  by  Mohl',  and  recently  more  minutely  studied  Ly  Kraus', 
This  change  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  leaves  cither  merely  lose  their  colour  and  become 
brownish,  yellowish,  or  rusty  brown,  as  in  Taxua,  Abies,  Pimis,  Juniperus,  and  Buxus; 
or  turn  a  decided  red  on  the  upper  surface,  as  in  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  Ledum,  Ma- 
honia,  Vaccinium,  &c.  The  loss  of  colour  of  the  first  group  dci>ends,  according  to 
Kraus,  on  a  change  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyll,  which  lose  their  form  and  definition, 
a  cloudy  mass  of  protoplasm  of  a  reddish  brown  or  brownish  yellow  colour  being 
formed,  while  the  nucleus  remains  colourless.  These  changes  are  usually  more  complete 
in  the  'pallissadc-cclls'  on  the  upper  side  than  in  the  parenchyn»a  which  lies  deeper, 
A  spectroscopic  examination  shows  that  of  the  two  pigments,  a  tnixture  of  which  ft)rms, 
according  to  Kraus,  the  colouring  sut»tancc  of  chlorophyll,  the  gulden-yellow  one  re- 
mains unchanged,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  blucish-green  substance  undergoes  a  slight 
change. 

The  winter-leaves  of  the  second  group,  which  arc  coloured  red  or  purplish-brown  on 
the  upper  side,  owe  this  colour  to  a  rounded  hyaline  strongly  refractive  mass  lying  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pallissade-cclls,  which  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine-red  where 
the  leaves  are  red,  but  elsewhere  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  consists  mainly  of  tannin.  The 
grains  of  chlorophyll,  intact  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  are  all  crowded  together  in  the 
inner  end  of  these  cells.  In  the  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  mesophyll  a  colourless  or  red 
mass  of  tannin  occurs  in  the  centre  of  each  cell,  while  the  chlorophyll-grains,  also  intact, 
are  collected  in  roundish  or  irregular  lumps,  sometimes  in  one  place  sometimes  in 
several,  but  always  on  the  sides  towards  the  adjoining  cells.  In  these  cases  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  chlorophyll  is  unchanged  with  regard  to  cither  of  its  constituent 
pigments.  The  red  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  spectrum-analysis  from  the  red  colouring  substances  of  flowers. 

In  all  leaves  which  persist  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  green  parts  of  bark,  Kraus 
found  that  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  had  removed  from  the  walls  to  the  interior  of  tlie 
cell,  and  had  collected  there  in  lumps  (see  Sect.  8).  When  the  weather  has  become 
sutficiently  warm  in  the  spring,  the  normal  condition  is  restored ;  the  red  colouring  sub- 
stance disappears,  and  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  again  take  up  their  normal  position  on 
the  cell-walls.  Kraus  shows  that  the  winter  change  of  the  leaves  depends  on  the  fall  of 
the  temperature,  since  it  is  restored  to  the  normal  state  by  a  simple  rise  in  the  temper- 
ature, whether  in  the  dark  or  the  light.  By  taking  cut  branches  of  box  into  a  warm 
riiom  when  the  cold  was  severe  and  placing  them  in  water,  he  found  th.-it  the  proto- 
pliLsm  of  the  cells,  which  had  become  homogeneous  after  one  or  two  days,  collected  on 
the  walls,  and  then  divided  into  grams  (as  in  the  formation  of  grains  of  chlorophyll  in 
the  dark);  the  red  colouring  mailer  being  changed  first  to  a  yellowish-green  and 
finally  to  pure  green.  After  the  lapse  of  three,  five,  or  at  most  eight  days,  the  walls  of 
the  cells  became  lined  with  bright  green  sharply-defined  grains  of  chlorophyll.  In 
Thuja  the  process  required  two  to  three  weeks  (with  me  however  only  a  few  days). 
The  restoration  is  therefore  rather  a  slow  process;  while,  according  to  Kraus,  a  single 
frosty  night  suffices  to  bring  about  the  change  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  chloro- 
phyll-grains in  the  case  of  Buxus,  Sabina,  and  Thuja.  That  light  has  no  share  in  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  chlorophyll,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
takes  place  also  in  branches  which  arc  kept  in  a  dark  r<K)m.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact 
that  the  parts  protected  by  being  covered  by  uther  leaves  show  no  change  of  colour 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  phenomenon  has  less  to  do  with  the  low  temper- 
ature of  the  air  than  with  the  cooling  produced  by  radiation. 


*  Mohl,  Vermischte  Schnftcn  ;  TQbingtn,  1845.  p.  375. 

■  Kraus.  Obscrvntions  on  ilic  winict  colouiinjy  of  evcrgrcrn  plants;  in  (he  Sit2ungsber,  der 
pliys,  mcd.  Socictiit  lu  Erlangcn,  Dec  19, 1871.  ^nd  MaTcli  1 1,  1K74. 
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Convenient  contrivances  for  observing  the  action  of  particular  higher  or  lowtr  tem- 
peratures on  plants  or  parts  of  plants  of  considerable  size  are  easily  arranged*.  It  is 
nvrtre  difficult  to  exp«ise  niicrosctipic  objects  to  a  particular  higher  or  k<\ver  temperature 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  easily  and  certainly  be  observed,  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  object  is  also  Uiat  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  or  nearly  so,  AU  these  require- 
ments are  fulfilled  by  the  very  cheap  heating  apparatus  for  the  microscope  rcpresentetl 
in  Fig. 445.    Since  I  have  net  only  made  great  use  myself  of  this  apparatus  for  three 


riu  ui-~Henims  xppjuvmt  for  tti*  mtcToKope. 

years,  but  have  also  recommended  it  to  others,  a  description  is  the  more  in  place  here 
^  it  is  well  adapted  for  deiiioiistrations  in  lecture  rooms. 

The  size  of  the  heating  apparatus  must  vary  with  that  of  the  microscope;  mine  is 
constructed  for  one  of  Hartnack.*s  ordinary  instruments.  'I'he  box  is  nearly  cubical,  and 
has  double  walls  i)f  sheet-zinc  at  the  Uuttuin  and  sides,  enclosing  a  space  2$  mm.  thick., 
which  is  filled  with  water  through  the  hole  A  It  is  quite  open  above ;  but  in  the  front 
side-wall  is  an  opening  y,  which  is  closed  by  a  glass  plate  well  fitted  but  not  other- 
wise fixed.  This  window  is  sutTiciently  large,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  allows  enough  light 
to  fall  on  the  mirror  of  the  microscope  which  stands  in  the  box.    The  height  of  the 


'  See  Sachs,  Hnndb.  dcr  K]q>.-Phys.  pp.  64. 66« 
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box  is  w>  arranged  that  the  upper  rim  of  the  double  wall  is  on  a  level  with  the  arm  b  of 
the  microscope.  The  opening  of  the  box  is  closed  by  a  thick  rardl><)ard  cover//*/,  in 
which  an  opening  is  cut  exactly  to  fit  the  arm  b.  By  the  side  of  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope a  round  hole  is  cut  in  the  cover  through  which  a  closely  fitted  small  thennometcr 
t  is  passed,  so  that  its  bulb  hangs  near  the  object.  The  box  is  painted  on  the  inside 
with  black  varnish,  and  a  piece  of  canlboard  moistened  with  water  lies  beneath  the  foot 
of  the  microscope  in  order  to  prevent  its  moving  and  to  keep  the  air  within  moist. 
The  focus  is  easily  adjusted  to  the  object  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment  s  which  pro- 
jects above  the  cover ;  two  openings  in  the  side,  one  of  which  is  shcjwn  at  o,  enable 
the  slide  bearing  the  object  to  be  moved,  when  necessary,  by  a  pair  of  forcciw.  It  is 
still  more  convenient  to  fix  the  slide  on  a  wire  which  goes  through  a  cork  fitted  to  the 
opening  o. 

If  observations  are  required  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  water  in  the  box  is  heated 
by  a  spirit-lamp  placed  underneath.  When  the  temperature  has  reached  nearly  the  de- 
sired point,  the  spirit-lamp  is  replaced  by  an  oil-lamp  with  a  floating  light;  the  temper- 
ature will  afler  a  time  become  constant.  In  order  to  obtain  higher  or  lower  constant 
temperatures,  one  two  or  three  floating  night-lights  are  placed  in  the  lamp.  If  care  is 
taken  that  the  combustion  be  uniform,  the  temi>crature  in  the  box  remains  for  several 
hours  so  constant  that  it  will  vary  only  about  i^C.  This  constancy  of  temperature  en- 
sures that  the  temperature  of  the  object  itself  is  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

It  is  easy  by  means  of  this  heating  apparatus  to  observe  and  demonstrate  the  in- 
fluence of  temperature  on  protoplasm-currents.  To  take  observations  at  lower  temper- 
atures it  is  suflicicnt  to  enlarge  the  hole  /,  in  order  from  time  to  time  to  place  pieces 
of  ice  in  the  cold  water'. 

Sect.  8. — Action  of  Light  on  Vegetation*.  A.  Gestural.  The  entire  life 
of  (he  plant  depends  on  the  action  of  light  on  the  cells  that  contain  chlorophyll,  this 
being  the  essential  condition  under  which  new  organic  compounds  are  formed  out 
of  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  amount  of  oxygen  evolved  in 
this  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  substance 
of  (he  plant;  and  the  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  heal  produced  by  this  com- 
bustion gives  a  measure  for  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  light  in  the  chloro- 
phyll-containing cells  of  the  plant. 

After  a  certain  quantity  of  assimilated  substance  has  been  produced  under  the 
influence  of  light,  a  long  scries  of  vegetative  processes  may  be  carried  on  at  its  ex- 
pense without  any  furlJ)cr  direct  aaion  of  light.  The  growth  of  new  organs  and 
the  metastasis  connected  with  it  kept  up  in  the  organs  by  means  of  respiration  is 
entirely  or  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  light,  and  can  even  be  carried  on  in 
absolute  darkness.  This  is  die  case  in  the  germination  o^  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers, 
the  development  of  buds  from  woody  branches  and  underground  rhizomes,  &c. 
Even  leafy  plants  which  have  accumulated  a  suflficient  quantity  of  reserve-material  in 
the  light,  put  out  shoots  and  even  (lowers  and  fruits  when  pl.iced  in  the  dark. 

As  the  parts  of  chlorophyll-containing  plants  which  are  underground  or  other- 


*  [For  further  arrangemeuts  for  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  umler  the  microscope,  see 
Strieker  and  BurtI  on -Sanderson,  (^uarl.  Jonrn.  Micr.  Sci.  1870  ;  Schafcr,  ibid.  1874— Eo.] 

*  A.  P.  Dc  Candollc,  Fhyiiologic  vrgiHalc,  1S33, — Sachs,  Ueber  den  Kinflusa  dcs  Tagcs-lichtcs 
auf  NcubilrJung  u.  KtUfaltmtg  vcnichicdcticr  Pflanzenorganc ;  Bot.  ZtiL  1863,  Supplement.— Sacha, 
Wirkung  ilcs  Lichtes  auf  die  iUftthcnbildung  u.  Verrailtlung  dcr  Laubblriltcr;  Bot.  Zcit.  1865,  p  11 7. 
— Sachs,  Handb.  dcr  Exp.  i'hys.  i86«,  p.  1. 
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wise  excluded  from  Iip;hl  are  nourished  by  ihe  products  of  assimilation  produced  In 
the  light,  so  also  parasites  and  saprophytes  destiiuie  of  chlorophyll  live,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  on  the  work  performed  by  plants  that  contain  chlorophyll, 
and  are  therefore  dependent  indirectly  on  light,  even  though  the  \vho!e  of  iheir 
development  may  be  completed  in  darkness,  as  in  the  truffle ;  in  other  instances 
ihey  only  emerge  to  unfold  in  the  air  the  flowers  already  formed  underground,  and 
disseminate  their  seeds,  as  is  the  tase  with  Limodorum  aborlirum^  Epii>ogium,  Coral- 
lorhiza,  Monotropa,  Laihra^a,  Orobanche,  &c.  Even  many  plants  which  do  contain 
chlorophyll  and  which  live  on  inorganic  food  complete  their  growth  and  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  it  in  eomj^lcte  darkness,  only  pulling  forth  their  green  leaves 
at  certain  limes  for  ihe  purpose  of  again  accumulating  beneath  the  ground  fresh 
formative  material.  Tills  is  the  case  with  the  autumn  crocus,  i\x\\\\  crown  imperial, 
terrestrial  orchids,  and  many  others,  and  especially  with  plants  which  form  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  rhizomes.  If  the  growing  end  of  a  stem  of  a  green-Waved  plant  {t.  g. 
Cucurbita,  Tropaeolum,  Ipomaea,  or  Hedera)  is  secluded  from  all  light  while  the 
green  leaves  remain  exposed  to  it,  the  buds  develope  in  the  dark;  leaves  and  flowers 
are  produced,  which  latter  attain  their  full  size  and  Ixrauty  of  colour,  are  capable 
of  fertilisation,  and  produce  fruits  and  even  fertile  seeds  at  the  ex|>ense  of  the 
substance  assimilated  in  the  light  in  the  green  leaves  and  carried  to  them  l)y 
the  stem. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  facts  show  that  growth,  **.  f.  the  processes  by 
which  the  form  of  the  plant  is  attained,  and  metastasis  arc  not  necessarily  dependent, 
or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent,  on  ihe  influence  of  light,  if  only  the  necessary 
quantity  of  assimilated  material  has  previously  been  accumulated. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  case.  If  however  the  various  separate 
processes  of  vegetation  are  observed — the  behaviour  of  protoplasm,  the  formation, 
arrangement,  activity,  and  destruction  of  chlorophyll,  the  growth  of  the  younger 
and  older  parts,  the  movements  resulting  from  the  tension  of  tlie  tissues,  Aic. — a 
long  series  of  %'cry  \'aried  facts  presents  itself  which  requires  detailed  consideration, 
because  the  rays  of  different  lefrangibility  which  are  mingled  in  white  daylight 
affect  vegetation  in  a  manner  altogeilier  different ;  certain  funcliuub  are  induced 
only  by  the  strongly  refrangible  rays,  others  only  or  chiefly  by  ihose  of  less  rcfran- 
gibility.  These  effects  moreover  vary  not  only  with  the  temperature  but  also  wiih 
the  intensity  of  the  particular  rays.  Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  light  affects 
plants  only  when  its  rays  penetrate  into  their  organs ;  this  however  modifies  ihem 
in  intensity  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  refrangibiUty.  In  every  investigation  of 
the  action  of  light  these  points  must  therefore  l>e  kept  in  view.  The  following 
summarises  what  is  at  present  known  as  to  the  general  facts. 

(i)  Actum  of  rays  of  different  refrangibilUy.  The  rays  of  different  refrangihility 
commingled  in  white  sunlight  which  appear  as  variously  coloured  bands  in  the 
si>ectrum,  vary  in  their  physiological  action  on  the  processes  of  vegetation.  Chemical 
changes,  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  main  dejiendent  on  hght,  are  produced  chiefiy 
or  solely  by  rays  of  medium  or  low  refrangihility  \viz.  ihe  reil,  orange,  yellow,  or 
green).  This  is  the  case  for  instance  with  the  production  of  the  green  colour  of 
chlorophyll,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  formation  in  chloro- 
phyll of  surch,  sugar,  or  oil 
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On  the  other  hand  the  rays  of  high  refranglbility  (the  lilue  or  violet,  as  well 
as  ihe  invisible  ultra-violet  rays)  are  the  principal  or  the  only  ones  which  produce 
mechanical  changes  so  far  as  these  are  dependent  on  light.  It  is  these  rays  which 
induence  the  rapidity  of  growth,  alter  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm,  compel 
fiwarm-spores  to  adopt  a  definite  direction  in  their  motion,  and  change  the  tension 
of  the  tissues  of  the  motile  organs  of  many  leaves  and  hence  affect  their  position. 

These  two  laws,  the  result  of  careful  obser\'ation,  are  only  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  division  of  the  rays  of  light  which  is  current  in  chemistry 
and  physics  into  those  called  chemically  active,  including  the  highly  refrangible 
blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet,  and  the  chemically  inactive,  or  at  least  less  aaive, 
including  the  less  refrangible  retl,  orange,  and  yellow,  and  partly  also  the  green 
rays.  This  division  has  long  been  familiar;  silver-salts,  nitrogen  terchloridc,  and 
other  inorganic  compounds,  are  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  former,  scarcely  at 
all  by  llie  latter.  Dut  when  it  was  shown  that  the  organico-chemical  processes 
in  plants  were  caused  mainly  or  solely  by  the  latter  kind  of  rays,  it  was  seen  that 
this  classification  into  chemical  and  non-chemical  rays  resulted  from  an  imperfect 
induction,  and  that  the  correct  statement  of  the  fact  is  rather  that  there  are  chemical 
processes  (generally  dependent  on  light)  which  arc  related  to  rays  of  particular 
rcfrangibility.  As  far  as  concerns  the  mechanical  effect  on  the  plant  of  the  highly 
refrangible  rays,  it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  they  are  not  ultimately  due  to 
chemical  changes.  In  any  case  the  action  is  visible  to  the  observer  only  in  the 
form  of  mechanical  effeci  (movements,  tensions,  &c,);  and  this  is  in  harmony 
^fcTth  the  classification  given  above. 

If  sunlight  is  made  to  pass  through  sufficiendy  thick  strata  of  solutions  of 
potassium  bi-chromate  and  ammoniacal  copper  oxide',  the  first  only  permits  the 
passage  of  light  consisting  of  the  less  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  (red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  some  green),  while  the  blue  solution  allows,  in  addition  to  some  green, 
only  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  through.  The  sunlight  is  therefore 
in  each  case  halved  by  the  absorption  in  such  a  way  that  the  spectrum  beneath 
the  orange  solution  extends  from  the  red  to  the  green,  that  beneath  the  blue 
solution  from  the  green  to  the  ultra-violet  If  tlie  light  after  passing  through  these 
fluids  is  directed  on  plants  capable  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide,  and  pieces  of 
very  sensitive  photographic  paper  are  at  the  same  time  exposed  by  their  side,  it 
is  seen  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  light  (transmitted  through  the  potassium 
bichromate)  eflect  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  colouring  of  the 
chlorophyll  almost  as  energetically  as  white  daylight,  while  they  produce  only  a  very 
slight  effect  on  the  photographic  paper.  The  growth  of  seedlings,  on  the  con- 
trary, proceeds  in  this  light  exactly  as  in  the  dark,  although  the  leaves  turn  green. 
Conversely  the  light  which  had  passed  through  the  ammoniacal  copper  oxide  had 
very  little  effect  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide,  although  the  action  on  photo- 
graphic paper  was  very  vigorous.  The  growth  of  seedlings  was  on  the  contrary 
the  same  as  in  white  light ;  and  the  mechanical  process  of  heliotropic  curvature  was 


'  Sachs,  Bot.  Zcit.  1864,  p.  253  nf  icy.,  where  the  labour&  of  previou&  observers  are  referred  to 
in  ilctail. 
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vcr)'  manifest.     A  number  of  more  recent  observations  have  confirmed  and  extended 
Ihc  results  previously  obtained'. 

( 2)  Van'atioti  in  tht  action  of  Ugki  on  plants  in  proportion  to  its  in/miityK  That 
the  action  of  light  on  vegetation  varies  with  its  intensity,  as  that  of  temperature 
witli  its  elevation,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  agrees  with  the  observed  facts 
of  vegetative  physiology.  There  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  to  be  any  exact 
investigations  on  this  point;  and  the  great  obstacle  to  llieir  accomplishment  is 
that  we  have  at  present  no  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  rays  of  lighl 
of  any  particular  refrangibility  in  terms  of  a  fixed  unit  which  can  be  applied  to 
plants.  As  far  as  concerns  the  highly  refrangible  rays,  /'.  e.  those  which  have  Ihe 
greatest  mechanical  effect,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  photo-chemical  method 
of  Bunscn  and  Roscoe',  which  however  gives  no  information  respecting  the  differcni 
intensity  of  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  light,  and  can  only  be  applied  with  great 
difficulty  to  experiments  on  vegetation.  In  the  photometry  of  the  less  refrangible 
rays,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  always  have  recourse,  according  to  the  ordinary 
method,  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  /.  c.  to  brightness,  which  cannot  be  con- 
^dercd  in  itself  an  actual  objective  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  light,  though 
it  must  under  certain  circumstances  depend  upon  it.  In  describing  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  light  and  vegetarion,  we  have  therefore  at  present, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  employ  the  ordinaiy  expressions  dark,  dull,  bright, 
dazzlingly  bright,  &c.  There  is  one  case  in  which  this  relation  between  the  sub- 
jective sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  the  action  upon  vegetation  of  llie  light 
which  causes  it  can  be  very  strikingly  proved ;  Pfefier  lias  shown  that  the  curve 
of  the  subjective  sensitiveness  af  the  eye  for  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum 
coincides  exactly  with  the  curve  expressing  the  power  of  different  regions  of  the 
sftectrum  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide '.  This  coincidence  must  however  at 
present  be  considered  purely  accideniaP,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  other  pheno- 
mena. If  the  sunlight  or  diffused  da)^light  which  reaches  the  observer  were  always 
of  the  same  intensity,  it  would  be  easy  to  regulate  artificially,  according  to  definite 
gradations,  the  intensity  of  the  light  tliat  acts  on  the  plant.  But  since  the  light 
of  incandescent  bodies  (such  as  the  Drummond's  light*)  contains  the  same  rays 
as  sunlight  and  acts  similarly  on  the  functions  of  plants,  constant  sources  of  h'ght 
of  a  definite  intensity  can  in  this  way  be  arranged,  which  vnW  admit  of  gradual 
adjustment,  in  order  10  study  the  influence  on  vegetation  of  light  of  different 
intensities. 


*  I  have  rcplW,  iji  the  lecond  part  of  the  'Arbeilcn  dcs  botan.  Inst,  in  Wiirrburg,'  187J, 
to  the  objections  urged  by  Piitlieax  to  th\%  stAtcmcrit,  which  rest  011  an  entire  coiifu&ion  of  the 
idas  Intensity  of  Light  (objective!.  Brightness  (subjective),  Rcfraogibilily  (an  objective),  and 
Colour  (a  subjeclirc  property  of  light). 

'  With  rrspcct  to  the  distinction  which  must  here  be  liomc  in  mind  between  the  objectirc 
inten&ily  of  light  and  its  brightocs»  to  the  eye,  sec  the  paper  quote«l  above  and  the  literature  there 
referred  to. 

*  Sec  the  admirable  paper  by  Wolltoff  in  the  Jahrb.  fiir  wia.  Bol.  vol.  V,  p.  I. 

*  ITcffer  in  Sitznngsbcr.  dcr  Ges.  zur  Befurderung  dcr  ges.  Natorwiss.  fdr  Marbarg,  187s. 
May  16. 

*  Sec  note  *m  p.  669. 

*  Sec  Heivu  Mangon.  Comp.  rcnd.  1861.  p.  143. — rrtlUeox,  ibid.  1869,  p.  408. 
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If  we  now  turn  to  the  observations  on  record,  those  of  Wolkoff  arc  the  only 
ones  in  which  actual  measurements  have  been  matlc.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  photometric  method  contrived  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe*,  he  showed  first  of 
all  that  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  highly  refrangible  light  do  not  stand  in  any 
appreciable  relation  to  ihc  exhalation  of  gas  by  water-plants.  This  is  an  ad- 
.ditional  proof  that  these  rays  play  only  an  extremely  small  part  in  this  process,  so 
small  indeed  that  in  the  experiments  the  actual  effect  might  be  concealed  by  other 
causes  (see  p.  667).  He  next  used  as  the  source  of  light  a  dull  glass  plate 
illuminated  by  daylight,  at  different  distances  from  which  he  exposed  the  plants 
(Ccralophyllum,  Poiamogeton,  Ranuncuius  fluiians)  in  a  dark  room ;  and  he  ascer- 
lained  that  the  exhalation  of  gas  was,  wiiliin  certain  limits,  nearly  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  lights  There  is  probably  however  some  particular  intensity  of 
the  efficient  rays  at  which  a  maximum  of  gas  is  exhaled,  and  above  which  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  again  decreases  and  the  plant  suffers  injury ;  but  whether 
this  maximum  intensity  of  light  is  attained  or  exceeded  by  ihe  sunlight  as  it  falls 
on  ihc  surface  of  the  earth  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  In  reference  to  the 
smallest  degree  of  intensity  of  light  at  which  exhalation  of  gas  can  still  take  plu^, 
•we  have  only  the  statement  of  Boussingault  that  a  leaf  of  oleander  ceased  to  ex- 
hale oxygen  after  sunset  \ 

The  green  colour  of  the  chlorophyll  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons 
is  not  produced  in  the  dark,  as  may  be  scon  by  enclosing  plants  in  closely  shut- 
ting boxes  of  wood  or  metal,  or  in  a  dark  cellar.  The  colouration  begins  however 
when  the  amount  of  light  is  barely  sufficient  to  read  a  book  by ;  and  when  it  in- 
creases to  the  ordinary  brightness  of  a  sunny  summer  day,  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  increases,  and  the  colour  becomes  a  deeper  green  than  that  produced 
when  plants  arc  placed  for  a  longer  Lime  in  places  not  so  strongly  illuminated. 
Famintzin  nevertheless  showed*,  in  the  case  of  L€f>uUum  salivum  and  Zta  Mat's, 
that  bleached  seedlings  become  green  more  slowly  in  direct  sunlight  than  in  dif- 
fused daylight. 

The  small  intensity  of  light  wliich  suffices  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is 
not  sufficient  for  assimilation  or  for  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll.  Plants 
(such  as  Dahha,  Faba,  Phaseolus,  Cucurbita,  &c.),  which  rapidly  become  green  in 
the  normal  condition  of  full  daylight,  as  well  as  in  tlie  diffused  light  of  the  back 
of  a  room,  still  form  no  starch  in  their  chlorophyll.  They  do  however  produce 
chloropliyll  m  a  window  where,  at  the  most,  they  enjoy  but  half  the  direct  sun- 
light and  diffused  daylight  ;  but,  in  harmony  with  this,  Ihe  assimilation  of  these 
plants  is  much  less  active  in  the  window  tlian  in  full  daylight  in  ilie  open  air*. 
The  following  experiment  gives  a  somewhat  more  precise  result.  Four  plants  of 
Tropizolum  majus  grown  from  seed  in  the  back  of  a  room,  all  gave,  when  dried 
at  iioX.,  a  smaller  weight  than  the  seed;  they  had  not  assimilated,  and  died  after 


*  SuiBen  and  Roscoe:  Pogg.  .\nn.  vol.  108. 

*  See  alw  PfcfTcr:  Arbeiten  dcb  botan.  Iii&L.  in  Wur/burg,  Heft  1,  p.  ^i 

*  C'omp.  rend.  voL  6S.  p.  410. 

'  PuniintiiD,  Melanges  biologiqncs;  Pctcrsbmg.  vol.  VI.  \\  94,  lfi66. 
^  SadiK,  Bot.  Zcit.  i86j,  Nu.  ^7  ;  and  18^4,  p.  iHy  tt  uy. 
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consuminji  the  resen*e-material,  although  in  the  shade  of  the  room  they  alt  pro- 
duced green  leaves.  Four  other  plants  of  the  same  species  which  germinated  at 
the  same  time  grew  for  three  months,  exposed  for  only  seven  hours  each  day  lo 
the  diffused  .light  of  a  west  window  in  the  forenoon ;  they  weighed  when  dry 
nearly  5  grammes.  Four  other  plants  which  were  exposed  in  a  west  window  fiora 
1  p.m.  till  the  following  morning,  and  therefore  to  the  afternoon  sunshine,  weighc<! 
also  only  5  grammes ;  while  four  other  plants  which  stood  in  the  window  during 
the  same  time  day  and  night  produced  nearly  20  grammes  each  of  drj*  substance*. 
It  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  tlie  increase  in  weight  of  tliese  plants,  that  in 
the  diffused  daylight  of  the  window  of  a  room  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed 
by  the  cells  which  contain  cliloropliyll ;  although  this  does  not  lake  place  with 
great  activity.  The  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  observation  Ihal  I'aiUsnena 
sfiira/is  and  Ehdnx  ranadttisis  give  off  bubbles  of  gas  when  the  light  falls  on 
them  for  only  a  rather  short  time  from  the  northern  sky  on  a  clear  day,  although 
the  exhalation  is  much  more  rapid  in  direct  sunlight.  In  the  case  of  most  plants 
which  grow  in  full  daylight,  especially  our  cultivated  plants,  the  increase  of  weight 
by  assimilation  is  greatly  diminished  when  they  are  grown  in  a  window.  Wiihin 
A  room  itself  they  usually  become  exhausted  by  their  own  growth  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  assimilation,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  the  material  con- 
sumed in  growtii  and  in  respiration ;  and  the  plant  ultimaieiy  dies.  Many  Mosses 
on  the  other  hand,  and  wood-plants  of  various  kinds  which  grow  in  the  deep 
shade  (as  the  wood-sorrel),  arc  killed  by  constant  exposure  to  broad  daylight; 
but  whether  in  these  cases  it  is  the  intensity  of  the  liglit  or  the  transpiration  that 
is  too  great,  and  which  of  the  two  is  the  direct  cause  of  injury,  is  imknown.  Stems 
whicli  attain  an  cnonnous  length  in  complete  darkness  remain  perceptibly  shorter  in 
the  shade  of  a  room ;  in  a  window  their  growth  is  still  less,  and  least  of  alt  in 
the  open  air  in  full  daylight.  The  reverse  is  tlic  case  with  the  leaves  of  Dicotj-ledons 
and  Ferns;  in  the  dark  they  are  often  very  small;  in  deep  shade  they  are  con* 
sidembly  larger,  and  still  more  so  in  a  light  window;  in  Ibis  position  they  even 
appear  in  many  plants  (Phaseolus,  Begonia,  &c.)  to  attain  their  maximum  of  super- 
ficial developmfnl,  remaining  smaller  in  the  open  air*. 

{3)  -P^w/rd/Zoii  0/  ihi  rays  0/ Iighi  into  the  plant.  Tn  order  lo  determine  the 
dependence  on  light  of  certain  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
know  the  depth  to  which  rays  of  a  given  refrangibility  can  penetrate  any  tissue 
of  a  plant,  and  the  intensity  with  which  the  different  elements  of  daylight  act  on 
particular  internal  layers.  With  the  exception  of  the  underground  parts  of  plants, 
stems  enveloped  in  bark,  young  organs  enclosed  in  leaf-buds,  and  the  like,  which 
are  in  complete  darkness,  the  assimilating  and  growing  organs  are  penetrated  by 


'  Sachs.  pAp.-Phys.  p.  11.  Ii  roust  however  l>e  ol»crvcd  that  the  shorter  the  duration  of 
the  light  In  these  «6«,  the  longer  was  thp  time  of  their  ciposuie  to  the  dnrk  in  which  (hey  again 
lu»t  a  portion  uf  the  at>)»imilalc*i  sul>«taucc  by  icbpiration. 

'  The  ttlateiut-nt  made  by  Famintzin  iM^I.  hiol.  vol.  VI,  p.  73,  tS66)  thai  the  motile  Algse* 
CA/tfMVi/ottib/f/M  ^Nlt-iuulu*,  Euglena  vtrnUi,  ond  Otcillaioria  imtgni*  turn  both  from  iliiect  sunlight  and 
Htcp  shatic  lo  a  light  of  metliuni  intensity.  t>  contradicted  by  Schmidt  1, quoted  infra),  who  found  thai 
Ihcy  alwnys  luni  to  light  of  grcalrr  inleiibity.  and  e^xn  lo  direct  snnUght.  The  method  of  olwcmitioa 
of  t/oth  authors  was  however  very  imperfect. 
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light.  The  deeper  the  light  penetrates,  the  more  does  it  lose  in  intensity  by  ab- 
sorption, reflexion,  and  dispersion.  This  loss  however  affects  the  dill'ercnt  elements 
of  while  light  in  very  different  degrees,  as  was  shown  by  my  invcsiigaiinns  made 
in  1859*,  at  present  the  only  ones  on  this  subject.  The  rays  of  greatest  re- 
frangibility  are  in  general  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  superficial  layers  of 
tissue,  while  the  red  light  penetrates  most  deeply.  Of  successive  layers  of  m\ 
apple,  gourd,  succulent  stems,  &c.  only  the  outermost  receives  the  light  that  falls 
on  it  unchanged  (independently  of  the  reflexion  from  the  surface) ;  each  deeper 
layer  is  penetrated  by  light  less  intense  than  the  preceding  one,  and  of  a  different 
composition.  This  change  in  the  light  wliich  penetrates  the  tissue  is  principally 
caused  by  colouring  materials,  especially  chlorophyll,  which  have  an  absorptive 
power  for  pardcular  groups  of  rays,  allowing  others  to  pass  through,  and  producing 
in  addition  rays  by  fluorescence  which  were  not  contained  in  the  incident  light. 
But  the  relations  of  these  changes  of  light  in  the  tissues  to  the  changes  which 
the  light  causes  are  not  yet  accurately  known ;  not  even  in  reference  to  chloro- 
jjhyll,  to  which  we  shall  again  recur.  What  we  have  now  said  is  intended  only 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  subject ;  more  exact  investigations 
must  be  made  in  working  out  the  different  qursuons  which  arise, 

B.  Special,  (i)  Chtmical  Action  of  Light  on  Plants.  ((/)  Formation  of  Chhro- 
phytl^.  By  the  formation  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  the  protoplasm  becomes 
differentiated  into  a  colourless  homogeneous  part  which  forms  the  proper  motile 
or  protofflasmic  body  of  the  cell,  and  into  smaller  distinct  green  portions  which 
remain  imbedded  in  the  former,  the  grains  of  chlorophyll.  This  process,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  differentiation,  is  independent  of  light,  at  least  in  flowering  plants, 
where  the  chlorophyll-grains  are  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  leaves  even  in  the 
dark.  The  chemical  process,  on  the  contrary,  by  which  the  green  colour  is  pro- 
duced has  a  complicated  de[)endcnce  on  light.  If,  for  instance,  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high,  the  green  colouring  substance  is  formed  in  the  cotyledons  of 
Conifers  and  in  the  leaves  of  Ferns  in  complete  darkness  as  well  as  under  the 
influence  of  light*.  In  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  on  the  contrary,  the 
grains  of  chlorophyll  which  are  formed  in  the  dark  remain  yellow,  until  they  are 
exposed  to  light  even  of  small  intensity,  when  they  become  green  if  only  the 
lemperaturc  is  sufficiently  high ;  and  the  nearer,  as  I  have  shown,  the  temperature 
approaches  a  deBnitc  maximum  (35  to  30' C.)  the  quicker  dots  the  chlorophyll  of 
Angiosperms  become  green  in  the  light.  Provided  therefore  that  the  temperature  is 
favourable,  the  chlorophyll  in  the  cotyledons  of  Conifers  and  the  leaves  of  Ferns 
does  not  require  light  in  order  to  assume  its  green  colour;  while  that  in  Angio- 


'  Sachs.  Uctxr  die  Durchleuchtung  dei  Pnanvnthcile;  Silmngsber.  der  Wicn.  Acad,  t86o, 
Vol.  43;  and  flamlb.  dvr  Exp.-Phys.  p.  6. 

*  .Sflchs,  Bot.  ZciiR.  ift62.  p.  365,  and  Exp.-Pbys.  pp  10  and  318. — Sachs.  Flora  186a.  p.  ji.», 
and  i86f,  no.  32  — Muht,  Ikit.  Zcilg.  1861,  p.  338. — B^m.  Sitzungsbcr.  dcr  Wiener  Akad.  vol.  11. 
Cumpnre  also  Itook  I.  sect.  6  nf  this  work. 

*  P.  Schmidt  (Ucber  ciititc  Wtiknnycn  des  l.ichts  niirpflan/cn ;  nisscrtalion,  Breslfiu  1S70, 
p.  >i)  hclievcii  tliat  these  facu  can  lie  at  least  paniall)  combated;  but  his  experiments  only  prove 
that  the  chlorophyll  which  is  formcsl  in  the  dark  U  Again  ikstruycd  by  long  expOHire  lo  dark  al  a 
hiyh  tciupeiature  (33' 7  C),  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  pUnls. 
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Sperms  does  require  it;  and  in  both  cases  the  change  does  not  lake  place  ai  low 
temperatures  (see  p.  651). 

It  may  be  concluded  froni  such  observ-ations  as  have  been  made  iliat  aU  ibe 
visible  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  ilie  power  of  turning  the  etiolated  grains  of 
chlorophyll  of  Angiospcrms  green ;  but  lliat  the  yellow  rays  and  those  nearest  to 
them  on  each  side  are  the  most  powerful ;  and  that  this  is  also  the  case  wiili  the 
exhalation  of  oxygen  from  cells  containing  chlorophyll '. 

{b)  The  Dea>mposiiimi  of  carbtm  dioxide  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  on 
which  depends  the  assimilation  of  plants,  and  which  is  perceptible  externally  by 
the  exhalation  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed,  is  brought  about  under  favourable  circumstances  (sec  p.  651J  by  rays 
of  light.  In  submerged  water-plants  the  gas  (always  mixed  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  i)f  nitrogen)  escapes  in  the  form  of  bubbles  from  wounds,  enpe- 
cially  transverse  cuts  of  the  stem ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Pfeffer  and  myself  that 
when  their  size  is  constant  the  rapidity  of  these  bubbles.  /'.  t.  the  number  of  them 
formed  in  a  unit  of  time,  may  even  be  used  to  give  an  exact  measurement.  In 
observations  on  land-plants  it  is  on  the  other  hand  necessar)*  to  expose  the  leaves 
to  light  together  with  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  in  glass  vessels  of  a  suitable  size 
and  form,  and  to  measure  the  quantity  of  gas  by  a  eudiometer. 

The  smallest  intensity  of  light  nccessar)*  for  tlic  evolution  of  oxygen  is  — 
judged  by  the  subjecti\'e  measure  of  its  brightness  to  our  eye — rather  considerable 
(sec  p.  664).  This  evolution  is  always  taking  place  with  considerable  energy  in 
diffused  daylight,  even  when  the  rays  reach  the  plant  only  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  sky ;  but  it  is  much  stronger  in  direct  sunlight. 

The  specific  effect  on  the  evolution  of  oxygen  of  the  variously  refrangible 
elements  of  sunlight,  in  other  words  of  the  difftrent  coloured  Ixtnds  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  has  l^en  carefully  inwsiigated  by  Draper  and  very  recently  again  by 
Pfeffer".  The  observations  were  made  partly  with  the  solar  spectrum,  partly  witli 
solutions  of  difTerent  colours  wliich  transmitted  light  of  a  particular  refrangibility. 
The  amount  of  gas  exhaled  was  measured  partly  by  the  eudioiT>eier,  partly  by  the 
number  of  bubbles.  Pfeffer  showed  first  of  all  '  that  each  portion  of  the  spectrum 
exercises  a  specific  quantitative  influence  on  the  power  of  assimilation ;  and  that  this 
remains  unchanged  whether  the  particular  rays  act  separately  on  the  parts  of  plants 
that  contain  chlorophyll,  or  comliiiicd  wiili  some  or  with  all  the  oiIkt  rays  of  the 
spectrum.' 

The  following  additional  result  was  also  obtained  from  Drai>ers  and  Pfeffer's 
observations,  and  from  mine  already  quoted: — 'Only  those  rays  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  visible  to  our  eye  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide ;  and 
indeed   those  which  appear   brightest   to   the  eyej  the  yellow  rays,  are  alone   as 


*  Sec  in  particular  Gnillcmin,  Ann.  d«  Sci.  NAt.  1B57,  vol.  Vn,  p.  160. 

"*  Urajicr,  Anoales  de  chimie  ct  de  ph)-&ique  1844.  p.  314  ti  1*7. — FfefTcr,  Arlxitcn  dcs  l)ota,n- 
ischcn  Iitstiiuts  in  Wftrzbttrg.  Heft  I,  p.  48,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  llic  whotc  of  the  resl 
of  the  lilcriLlure. — rfeffcr,  Silzuiigs.bcr.  dcr  GcscUsch.  7nr  Bcfordening  dcr  gctamnit.  NalwrwUiw  ^u 
Marburg  1873,  May  16;  and  Ik>t.  Zcitg.  187a,  no.  aj  et  »#y..  where  the  papw  by  Muller.  BotultMhe 
Untcrsuchunjjen,  Hcfi  I,  IIcidc!l»crg  1871.  is  nlso  discu&scd^ 
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efficacious  in  this  process  as  all  the  others  put  together.  The  most  reFrangible 
rays  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  those  which  act  most  energetically  on  silver 
chloride  &c.,  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation.' 

Draper  placed  glass  tubes  filled  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  in 
which  he  had  placed  green  parts  of  plants,  in  the  different  coloured  portions  of  a 
solar  spectrum.  Seven  of  these  tubes  were  exposed  simultaneously  in  the  same 
spectrum.     The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  two  experiments  of  this  kind: — 


Part  of  the  Spectrum. 

Gas  evolved. 

ExperiincDt  I. 

Experiment  II. 

Dark-red 

•           033 

00 

Red-orange    . 

2000 

2475 

Yellow-green  . 

.        3600 

43*75 

Green-blue 

O'lO 

4-10 

Blue       . 

00 

1*00 

Indigo    , 

o-o 

0*0 

Violet    . 

0*0 

0*0 

Pfeffer  experimented  chiefly  on  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  and  oleander,  which 
were  placed  in  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  (shut  off  by  mercury)  in  suitable  glass 
vessels,  and  received  the  sunlight  through  coloured  solutions  (tested  by  the  spectro- 
scope). The  following  was  the  result  of  sixty-four  experiments : — If  the  amount 
of  gas  evolved  in  light  which  has  passed  through  a  stratimi  of  water  of  standard 
thickness  is  represented  by  100,  the  numbers  here  given  are  the  corresponding 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  decomposed  in  light  which  has  passed  through  equal 
thicknesses  of  the  solutions  named. 


Solution. 

Potassium  bichromate 

Ammoniacal  copper  oxide 

Orcin 

Aniline-violet 

Aniline-red 

Chlorophyll 

Iodine  solution 


Colour  of  light. 

Red,  orange,  yellow,  green 

Green,  blue,  violet 

Red,  orange-green,  blue,  violet 

Red,  orange-blue,  violet 

Red,  orange 

Red-orange,  yellow,  green 

Quite  dark 


Amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
decomposed. 

88-6 
7-6 
63'9 
38-9 
321 

15-9 

1 4*1  (carbon  di- 
oxide produced). 


From  a  comparison  of  these  numbers  Pfeffer  deduced  the  following  values  for 
the  decomposing  power  of  the  different  regions  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  of  white 
light  being  again  placed  at  100  : — 

For  Red-orange .        .        .        .32*1 
Yellow         .         .  .46*1 

Green i5'o 

Blue- violet   .         .         .         •       7'6 


ioo*8 


and  from  these  is  deduced  the  first  statement  of  Pfeffer  given  above. 
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If  these  values  are  erected  as  ordinates  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  taking  its 
corresponding  parts  as  abscissae,  the  result,  as  shown  in  Fig.  446,  is  that  the  curve  of 
the  "different  powers  of  light  for  causing  evolution  of  gas  corresponds  in  the  main 
with  the  curve  of  subjective  brightness  of  the  same  regions  of  the  spectrum ;  but 
has  no  relation  to  the  curve  of  beating  power. 

Pfeffer's  experiments  had  shown  that  the  method  first  employed  by  me  for 
determining  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  light  on  water-plants,  vt'z.  counting  the 
number  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  given  off  in  a  unit  of  time,  gave  nearly  the  same 
results  as  actual  measurement  of  the  gas,  the  result  being  in  fact  somewhat  too 
great,  and  inexact  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  given  off.  I  then 
applied  this  method  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  given  off  from  a  small- 
water-plant  {£iodea  canadensis)  when  exposed  to  a  portion  13  mm.  in  breadth  of  a 
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Flc  +461.— I^raphic  rcprescniatirtn  of  the  efficacy  of  ra>-s  of  diflcrcnt  rcfranjtibilitr  in  causinf:  the  erolutlon  of  oxTitcn,  com- 
pared with  their  hri^^htncss  and  hcMin^  |>owlt.  The  solar  spectrum  A—H  ser^-cs  as  «  base,  on  which  lines  to  represent  the 
three  different  effects  are  erected  o&ordinjies  ;  (he  three  curvo  are  thus  obtaiucd  which  represent  assimilation,  brightness, 
aittl  heat. 

very  intense  solar  spectrum  23  cm.  long.  In  this  experiment  I  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  gas  given  off  by  the  same  plant  in  all 
the  regions  of  the  spectrum  in  successive  very  short  spaces  of  time,  and  thus 
avoiding  various  errors  of  observation  which  inevitably  accompany  eudiometric  ob- 
servations, or  at  least  are  ver)'  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A  number  of  observations 
conducted  in  this  manner  gave  the  following  result  as  the  mean  capacities  for 
decomposition  possessed  by  the  different  regions  of  the  solar  spectrum,  yellow 
being  placed  at  100  : — 
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If  allowance  is  made  for  the  small  error  mentioned  above  incident  to  the 
melhod  of  countinj*  the  number  of  bubbles,  wc  find  that  the  curve  nf  capacity  for 
exhaling  oxygen  agrees  still  more  exactly  wilh  the  curve  of  brightness  than  is 
represented  in  Fig,  446,  which  was  drawn  from  only  a  few  data  obtained  with 
iliQiculty. 

Since  a  comparison  of  the  curve  of  brightness  wilh  that  of  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  otherwise  convenient,  has  turned  the  atleniion  of  observers  in  a  wrong 
path,  and  has  led  to  many  erroneous  theories,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  the 
only  relation  between  the  two  wiih  which  we  have  to  ilo  htrc,  in  the  following 
terms:  —  The  evolution  of  oxygen  caused  by  chlorophyll  i.s  a  function  of  the 
length  of  the  waves  of  light ;  only  those  wave-lengths  which  are  not  greater  than 
00006866  mm.  and  not  less  than  o'ooo3968mm.  being  able  to  produce  ihis  effect. 
Starting  from  the  two  extremes,  the  capacity  of  light  for  causing  evolution  of 
oxygen  rises  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  a  wave-length  of  o  0005889  mm*  It  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  we  have  here  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that  of  the  relation 
of  vegetation  10  temperature;  for  we  found  (see  p.  652)  that  this  function  also  rises 
with  the  rise  of  temperature,  attains  a  miximum  at  a  defmite  tcm(>erature,  a^^ 
again  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises  still  higher'.  ^M 

(c)  Formation  0/  Sfonh  in  the  Chlorophytl^,  The  yellow  chlorophyll-grains 
formed  in  the  dark  are  small ;  after  turning  green  on  exposure  to  light  they  become 
considerably  larger,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  size  of  tlie  cells  in  which  they 
are  contained.  It  is  only  after  they  have  assumed  their  green  colour  and  under 
tlie  continued  aciii>n  of  more  intense  light,  in  other  words  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  assimilation,  that  the  formation  commences  of  the  starch  which  is  enclosed 
within  the  chlorophyll-grains  (see  p.  46).  When  tells  whose  chlorophyll  has  already 
producctl  starch  on  exposure  to  light  are  again  placed  in  the  dark,  the  starch  is 
absorbed  and  disappears  completely  from  the  chlorophyll-grains,  and  does  so  the 
quicker  the  higher  the  temperature.  If  light  is  again  allowed  access  starch  is 
again  formed  in  ihe  same  chlorophyll-grains;  and  the  formation  of  starch  Is  there- 
fore a  function  of  chlorophyll  exposed  to  light,  its  absorption  a  function  of  chloro- 
phyll not  exposed  to  light.  If  complete  or  pardal  darkness  is  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  chlorophyll  is  usually  itself  destroyed;  it  first  loses  its  form,  is 
then  absorbed,  and  fmally  disappears  from  the  cells  together  with  the  colourless 
protoplasm ;  in  the  case  of  leaves  of  rapidly  growing  Angiosperms  this  takes  place 
after  a  few  days  when  the  temperature  is  high.  Cactus-stems  with  slow  growth 
and  the  shoots  of  Selaginella  on  the  contrary  remain  green  for  months  in  the  dark. 

The  absorption  and  re-formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll — a  process  which 
I  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  the  leaves  of  Phanerogams — can  be  seen  more 
readily  in  Alga;  of  simple  structure  like  Spirog>Ta,  which  may  therefore  serve  for 
purposes  of  investigation.      I  had  already  shown  that  the  formation  of  starch 


<  The  same  law  of  dqxiiidefice  is  also  evidently  applicable  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
brightness;  and  this  is  Ihc  cause  of  ibc  curve  of  Ihc  brightness  of  light  ninning  nearly  parallel 
that  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 

*  Sachs.  Ucbcr  die  AuflOsung  und  Wicdcrbiltluiig  des  Amylunii  in  den  ClilorophyU-Jtomcni  i 
wechsclndcr  Iklcuclilung:  UoL  Zcitg.  1S64,  p.  389. 
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chlorophyll  depends  on  conditions  which  favour  assimilation,  and  that  assimilation 
proceeds  vigorously  in  light  transmitted  through  potassium  bichromate,  and  consists 
therefore  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  to  a  certain  extent  green  raj-s;  "while  the 
more  strongly  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum,  consisting  of  green,  blue,  violet, 
and  ultra-violet  rays,  obtained  by  passing  llie  light  through  ammoniacal  copper 
oxide,  has  only  a  very  slight  effect.  The  conclusion  at  once  followed  from  this, 
that  the  formation  of  starch  must  take  place  in  the  set  of  rays  first  named  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  does  in  full  sunlight,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the 
latter  set  This  was  confirmed  by  Famintzin's  expiehments*,  in  which  he  found 
that  in  Spirogj'ra  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll  took  place  only  in  the 
mixed  yellow  light  (that  had  passed  through  potassium  bi-chromate),  and  not  in 
the  mixed  blue  light  (diat  had  passed  through  ammoniacal  copper  oxide),  in  which 
the  starch  already  formed  even  disappears.  Since  however  a  small  exhalation  of 
oxygen  takes  place  even  in  the  mixed  blue  light,  it  must  be  supposed  that  a  small 
production  of  starch  occurs  in  it.  Kraus's  experiments'  with  Spirogyra,  Funaria, 
and  Elodea,  confirm  this.  He  also  found  that  in  plants  of  Spirogyra  which  had  lost 
their  starch  from  exposure  to  dark,  the  formation  of  this  sulwlance  in  the  grains  of 
chlorophyll  recommenced  in  five  minutes  in  direct  sunlight,  in  two  hours  in  diffused 
daylight.  In  funaria  the  formation  of  starch  recommenced  in  tlie  same  manner 
within  two  hours  in  direct  sunlight,  within  six  hours  in  diffused  daylight;  and 
similar  results  were  obtained  from  leaves  of  Elodea,  Lepidium,  and  Betula^ 

(2)  Mechanical  Action  ^f  Light  on  Phnis.  (//)  Th<  influence  of  light  on  the 
movement  of  protoplasm  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  motion.  Those 
movements  which  are  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  new  cells  are  not  in  general 
directly  dependent  on  light  (see  p.  673) ;  since  they  take  place,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  partial  or  complete  darkness.  The  *  streaming  *  motion  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  older  cells,  or  rotation  and  circulation,  also  goes  on  in  continuous  dark- 
ness as  well  as  in  alternate  daylight  and  night ;  and  even  in  the  hairs  of  etiolated 
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'  FBmintzin,  Action  of  Lighten  Spirogyra;  Melanges  btologiqucs,  Tctcnburg  iS65f  Dec. 
1867.  p  277. 

*  Krnus,  J«brb.  filr  wisscnsch.  Bol.  vol.  VII.  p.  511. 

'  lu  accordnnoe  with  the  theory  propounded  by  me  that  the  starch  formed  In  the  chlorophyll- 
gmins  under  the  influence  of  light  is  the  5rst  product  of  assimilation  produced  by  the  d&com* 
position  of  carbon  dioxide.  Godlewski  hxs  found  (Flora,  1873.  P*  3^3)>  ^^  ^he  result  of  expcrimcnU 
as  simple  as  ingcnioui,  that  in  on  atmosphere  dc\*oid  of  CArbon  dioxide  no  &tarch  is  produced  in  the 
chlorophylt-grainii  even  in  the  dark;  thai  the  starch  contained  in  the  chlorophyll  disappears  when 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  tstsx  in 
bn^ht  lif*ht.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  starch  which  is  at  any  time  found  in  the  chloro- 
phyll is  only  the  excess  of  the  whole  product  of  a'<^imilalion  which  luis  not  yet  bien  taken  up.  Of 
especial  imi>ortancc  is  Ids  ol»er\-ation,  which  agrees  with  his  cudiontclrical  experiments,  that  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  to  8  p.c.  in  a  bright  light  iucrcascs 
the  rapidity  of  the  formottnn  of  stardi  four  or  five  fold,  while  in  a  dtfTuwd  light  the  action  is  much 
less.  A  very  large  quantity  of  caibon  dioxide  in  ihe  Atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  retards  the  form* 
ation  of  starch  in  invcne  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Godlewski's  experiments,  made  on 
the  cotyledons  of  seedlings  of  Rnfk/JHUM  wtivm,  are  also  opposed  to  the  siaiemcnt  of  Bohm  (.Sil<- 
ungsber.  der  Wien.  Akad.  March  fi,  187,^),  thai  the  starch  contained  in  the  chlomphyll  U  not  a 
product  of  assimilation,  a  view  which  has  already  been  sufHcicntly  refuted  by  my  cailiet  iuvcstt- 
gntiun^ 
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shoots  which  arc  developed  in  darkness'.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
in  these  cases  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  the  movement,  the  niotle  of  distri- 
bution of  the  currents,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  proioplasni  at  particular  spots, 
are  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light.  An  intluonce  of  this  kind  is 
apparently  exercised  by  light  on  the  plasinodia  of  Aclhalium.  As  long  as  the 
Plasmodia  are  still  in  motion  and  not  ripe  for  the  production  of  spores,  they  appear 
on  ihe  surface  of  the  tan  when  it  is  dark ;  but  in  the  light,  as  in  a  sunny  window, 
they  again  conceal  themselves  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  tan, — a  process  which  the 
plant  may  be  made  to  repeat  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  It  is  not  till  the 
Plasmodium  has  collected  into  a  thick  firm  mass,  and  is  preparing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  spores,  that  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  places  exposed  to  light,  but  appa- 
rently only  in  the  night  or  early  morning. 

The  protoplasm  which  envelopes  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  in  the  green  leaves 
of  Mosses  and  Piianerogoms  and  in  the  prothallia  of  Ferns,  is  induced,  by  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  light,  to  accumulate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  different 
parts  of  die  cell-walls,  carrying  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  along  with  it,  and  thus 
altering  their  distribution  in  the  cell.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  in  this  case  the 
light  affects  the  protoplasm  only,  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  being  carried  passively 
along  with  it;  or  whether  the  influence  of  the  light  is  not  first  of  all  on  the  latter, 
which  then  give  the  impulse  to  the  protoplasm.  In  cither  case  it  appears  oertain 
that  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  do  not  of  themselves  possess  any  power  of  free 
motion,  but  are  carried  about  by  the  motile  protoplasm.  Famintzin  and  Borodin" 
found  that  under  the  influence  of  continued  partial  darkness  the  chlorophyll-grains 
in  various  Mosses  and  in  the  prothallia  of  Ferns  collect  on  the  side-walls  of  the 
cells  (those  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  organ) ;  and  that  when  these  parts 
are  exposed  to  light  they  leave  them  and  distribute  themselves  over  the  parts  of  the 
cell-walls  which  arc  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.  Prillieux^  and  Schmidt 
have  confinncd  these  statements.  The  view  which  I  adopted  long  ago  (sec  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  llus  work),  that  these  changes  of  position  in  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  are  caused  by  the  protoplasm,  is  confirmed  by  Frank's  recent  researches*. 
He  shows  that  when  the  hght  falls  only  from  one  side,  the  protoplasm  and  the 
grains  of  chlorophyll  collect  mostly  on  those  parts  of  the  cell-walls  on  which  the 
strongest  rays  fall,  if  the  cells  are  sufiliciently  hirgc  to  allow  the  light  to  be  so 
arranged,  and  these  changes  to  take  place  in  the  position  of  their  contents  (as  in 
the  prothallia  of  Ferns  and  leaves  of  Sagittaria).  Frank  brought  under  a  general 
point  of  view  the  changes  in  position  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  descril>ed  by 
Famintzin  and  Borodin ;  he  shows  that  the  protoplasm  in  these  cells  is  capable, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  adopting  two  different  modes  of  distribution.  In  one 
mode,  which  he  calls  Epistrophe,  the  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll -grains  collect  on 
the  free  cell-walls,  /. <*.  those  which  do  not    immediately  adjoin  other  cells;    for 


*  Sachs.  Bol.  Zcitg.,  1863,  Supplement. 

•  Bohm.  Sitziuigiber.  dcr  Wien.  .\kad.  1857,  p.  510. — Famiiitxin,  Jahrb.  ftir  wisscnsch.  Bot. 
vol.  IV.  p.  49. — Borodin,  Melanges  biologiqucs]  Petersburg,  vol.  VI,  1867. 

•  Prillioux,  Compl.  rciid.  1870,  vol,  T. XX,  p.  i5o.— Schmidt  I.e. 

*  Kraiik.  IIol.  Zcitg.  1H72,  Nos.  i-f,  15  i  and  Jahrb.  fur  wkscnsch.  Bot.  vol.  VITI,  p.  21G  tf  leq. 
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continues  in  the  light,  because  the  assimilaiing  organs  can  then  produce  new 
niaierial.  This  relation  of  growth  whicli  is  liependenl  on  cell  division  to  assimi- 
lation, is  especially  clear  in  Algae  of  simple  structure  (as  Spirogyra,  Vaucheria, 
Hydrodictyon,  Ulollirix.  Ac),  uhich  assimilate  in  the  day-time  under  the  influence 
of  light,  while  cell-division  proceeds  exclusively  or  at  least  chiefly  at  night.  The 
swarmsporcs  are  also  formed  in  the  night,  but  swarm  only  with  access  of  daylight. 
In  some  Fungi  also,  as  PiltMus  crjs/aUinus,  the  splittincr  up  of  llie  protoplasm 
in  the  sporangium  into  a  number  of  spores  takes  place  only  in  the  night,  the  spores 
being  thrown  out  on  access  of  liijhL  While  therefore  in  the  larger  and  more 
highly  organised  plants  assimilation  and-ahe  construction  of  new  cells  out  of  tlie 
assimilated  substances  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  but  at  the  same  lime,  in  small 
transparent  plants  in  which  the  parts  where  these  functions  are  effected  are  not 
surrounded  by  dark  envelopes,  they  take  place  at  different  times.  We  have  here  a 
case  of  division  of  physiological  work  which  shows  us  that  the  cells  which  have  to 
do  with  chemical  work  (assimilation)  cannot  at  the  same  time  perform  the  mecha- 
nical labour  of  cell-division  ;  the  two  kinds  of  labour  are  distributed  in  the  higher 
plants  in  space ;  in  very  simple  plants  in  time.  Provided  there  is  a  supply  of 
assimilated  reserve-material,  cell- division  can  therefore  take  place  eitlier  in  the 
liglit  or  the  dark.  Whether  there  are  special  cases  in  which  light  promotes  or 
hinders  cell-division  is  not  known  with  certainty.  We  might  suppose  we  have  such 
a  case  when  Fem-si>ores  and  the  gemmx-  of  Marthantia  *  germinate  in  the  light 
but  not  in  the  dark ;  but  Borodin  has  shown  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  are 
alone  active  in  this  process  of  growth,  mixed  blue  light  (passed  through  ammoniacal 
copper  oxide)  acting  like  complete  darkness.  But  since  the  less  refrangible  ra)'s,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  exactly  tlie  same  eflTect  on  growth  as  the  absence  of  lights  but 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  cfllcient  agent  in  assimilation,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
these  spores  and  gemmae  do  not  contain  certain  substances  necessar>-  for  germi- 
nation, which  must  therefore  be  produced  by  assimilation.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  not  yet  been  explained  on  what  depends  the  formation  in  long-continued  dark- 
ness from  many  stems  (as  those  of  Cactus,  Tropseolum,  Hedera.  &c.),  of  roots  which 
are  not  produced  under  the  ordinary  amount  of  hght.  Whether  ihc  degree  of 
humidity  is  an  element  in  this  is  uncertain  but  not  improbable. 

When  the  young  organs  emerge  from  the  bud-condition,  an  active  growth 
commences,  which  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  cells 
and  by  a  corresponding  superficial  extension  of  the  cell-walls,  ceU- division  still 
taking  place  only  occasionally  or  not  at  all.  This  process  of  clnngadon  takes 
place,  in  the  case  of  atrial  stems  and  foliar  structures,  in  the  daylight  which 
penetrates  deep  into  tlie  transparent  succulent  tissues.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  its  influence  on  these  processes,  it  is  best  to  grow  seedlings  or  shoots 
of  the  same  species  of  plant  in  continuous  complete  darkness,  and  others  under 
an  alternation  of  day  and  night,  especially  in  the  height  of  summer.  Independently 
of  the  fact  that  chlorophyll  (with  the  exceptions  already  named)  docs  not  assume 
its  green  colour  in  the  dark  but  remains  yellow,  differences  of  form  which  arc  often 
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*    Borwlin,   MM.inE«  Wol.,  Petersburg,  '867,  vol.  VI 
WfinburB,  vol  I,  1S71.  (».  80. 
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very  striking  are  exhibited  by  plants  groM*n  in  the  dark,  an<)  constitute  ihe  bleached 
or  etiolated  condition-  Tlte  intcmodcs  of  etiolated  plants  are  in  general  much 
longer  ihan  those  of  plants  of  normal  growth;  and  the  long  narrow  leaves  of 
Monocotyledons  are  subject  to  the  same  change.  On  the  other  hand  the  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns  usually  (but  not  always)  remain  very  small  and  do  not 
completely  outgrow  their  bud-condition,  or  exhibit  (peculiar  abnormalities  in  their 
expansion.  Tliese  peculiarities  will  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  Chap.  IV.  It  is 
not  necessary  however  to  contrast  etiolated  plants  with  those  of  the  normal  green 
colour,  in  order  to  establish  the  influence  of  light  on  their  growth.  If  plants  of  the 
same  species  arc  compared  when  grown  in  more  or  less  deep  shade  with  others 
grown  in  full  daylight,  iheso  differences  arc  still  more  conspicuous,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Different  s|>ccies  are  however  affected  to 
a  different  extent  by  etiolation ;  the  internodes  of  climbing  phnls,  which  arc  vcrj* 
long  even  under  normal  conditions,  become  much  longer  still  in  the  dark;  and 
bome  leaves  of  Dicotyledons,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  beet,  become  tolerably 
large  under  the  same  circumstancts,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  abnormally 
elongated  internodes  of  etiolated  potato  plants  put  out  leaves  of  only  a  verj*  small 
size.  It  is  remarkable  that  etiolation,  as  I  have  already  shown  ^,  does  not  extend  to 
the  flowers^  As  long  as  sufficient  qu<intities  of  assimilated  material  have  been 
previously  accumulated,  or  are  produced  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  ihc  light,  flowers 
are  developed  even  in  continuous  deep  darkness  which  are  of  normal  size,  form, 
and  colour,  with  perfect  pollen  and  fertile  ovules,  ripening  their  fruits  and  producing 
seeds  capable  of  germination.  Tlic  calyx  however,  which  is  ordinarily  green, 
remains  yellow  or  colourless.  In  order  to  obsen'e  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
allow  tulip-bulbs,  the  rhizomes  of  Iris,  or  the  like  planted  in  a  pot,  to  put  up  shoots 
in  complete  darkness,  when  jieifectly  normal  flowers  are  obtained  with  completely 
etiolated  leaves.  Or  a  growing  bud  on  a  stem  of  Cucurbita»  Tropaeolum,  Ipomaea, 
Ac.,  with  several  leaves,  is  mnde  to  pass  through  a  small  hole  into  a  dark  box, 
the  leaves  which  remain  outside  being  exposed  to  as  strong  tight  as  possible. 
The  bud  developes  in  the  dark  a  long  colourless  shoot  with  small  yellow  leaves  and 
a  number  of  flowers,  which,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  calyx,  are  in  every  respect 
normaP.  The  extremely  singular  appearance  of  these  abnormal  shoots  with  normal 
flowers  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  diftcrence  in  the  influence  of  light  on  ilic 
growth  of  different  organs  of  the  same  plant. 

The  retarding  effect  of  light  on  the  growth  of  the  shoot  is  evident  even  in 
a  short  time ;  and,  as  I  have  already  briefly  shown  *,  a  periodical  oscillaiion  in  the 
rapidity  of  growth  is  caused  by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  (when  the  tem- 
perature is  nearly  constant).     This  variation  is  shown  by  the  growing  intcrnodu 


*  Sochs,  in  Bol.  Zdtg.  1863. Supplement;  ami  1865,  p.  117, 

*  [An  csccplion  lo  lliis  rule  is  afTordcd  by  ihe  coloured  kinds  of  lilnc  which  arc  forccl  dining 
the  months  uf  Febninry  and  M.irch  hy  the  markct-gardcners  of  I^aris,  tX  a  (cmpeiaturc  of  fium 
S.)*"  to  35'  C.  and  ill  nhuost  complete  daiknc«s.  'Ilic  tlovvcn  cxjiaitdcd  under  thc>c  conditions  arc 
completely  white.  See  Duchartre,  Journ.  de  la  Soc  Imp.  el  cent,  d'hurt.  dc  Krance,  i860,  pp.  373- 
aSo— Ku] 

*  S^jmctimcs  however  abnormal  flowers  appear  in  the  dark  atwrll  as  the  normal  one*.  Sec 
Saeh»,  Exp.-rh>-s,  p  .^15. 

*  Sachs  in  Mcfl  II  of  the  ArlK-jtcn  dcs  Hot-  Inst,  in  Wiiirlnirg.  1871. 
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exhibiting  a  maximum  of  hourly  growth  towards  sunrise,  decreasing  gradually  from 
the  advent  of  dayliglit  till  mid-day  or  afternoon,  when  il  reaches  its  minimum,  and 
increasing  from  this  time  till  morning,  when  it  again  attains  its  maximum. 

Since  the  leaves  of  etiolated  plants  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  normal  suie, 
it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  grow  much  more  quickly  in  the  day  than  in  the 
night,  or  that  the  mechanical  laws  of  iheir  growth  would  be  opposed  to  those  of 
the  internodcs  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  light.  But  it  would  be  loo  hasty 
to  come  to  this  conclusion ;  for  the  objection  mi^ht  be  made  diat  normal  leaves 
assimilate  in  the  day,  while  they  grow  chiefly  in  the  night '. 

One  of  the  best-known  phenomena  occasioned  in  plants  by  light  is  the  fact  that 
growing  stems  and  leaf-sialks,  when  the  amount  of  light  which  they  receive  is  very 
different  on  different  sides,  bend  or  become  concave  towards  the  side  exposed  to 
the  most  intense  light.  This  curvature  is  caused  by  the  slower  growth  in  length 
of  the  illuminated  than  of  the  shaded  side;  and  parts  of  plants  which  show  this 
behaviour  to  light  are  called  heliotroftic^.  From  the  fact  of  helioiropic  curvature 
towards  the  side  which  receives  the  most  light,  it  is  obvious  that  the  plant  would 
grow  more  quickly  if  shaded  on  all  sides  than  if  the  light  were  mure  intense. 
The  observation  that  leaves,  some  roots,  Fungi,  filamentous  Algse  (like  Vau- 
cheria),  &c..  curve  helioiropically,  indicates  that  their  growth  is  retarded  by 
light.  That  the  chlorophyll  has  no  share  in  causing  this  heliotropism  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  organs  which  contain  none,  like  some  roots,  or  Fungi,  as  the  peri- 
thecia  oi  Sordoria  fimiseda  (according  to  Woronin),  the  stipes  of  the  pileus  of  Clavi- 
ceps  (according  to  Duchartrc'),  and  colourless  etiolated  stems,  bend  towards  a 
.stronger  light  Since*  most  helioiropic  parts  of  plants  are  highly  transparent,  the 
.light  which  falls  on  one  side  must  penetrate  more  or  less  to  the  other  side,  on 
which  also  some  light  falls ;  it  follows  therefore  that  even  inconsiderable  differences 
in  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  two  sides  must  cause  heliotropic 
curvature;  i.e.  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth*.  If  plants  which  show  heliotropic 
properties  are  grown  in  a  box  which  receives  light  from  one  side  that  has  passed 
in  one  case  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  in  another  case  through 
one  of  ammoniacal  copper  oxide,  the  iniernodes  of  the  first  remain  quite  straight 
and  lengthen  considerably  as  if  they  were  in  the  dark,  while  those  exposed  to  the 
mixed  blue  light  grow  less  and  at  the  same  time  bend  strongly  towards  the  light. 
Il  follows  from  this  that  only  rays  of  high  refrangibiliiy,  the  blue,  violet,  and 
ultra-violet,  cause  llie  curvature  by  retarding  growth*. 


I 


■  Compare  fti^ra,  Chftp.  IV.  Sect.  20. 

*  Furtlicr  details  on  hcliolropisni  will  be  given  in  Chap.  IV.    [Sec  also  p.  190.] 

■  Dncharuc.  Cotnpl  rend.  1870;  vol.  LXX,  p  779. 

*  It  must  however  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  parts  containing  chlorophyll  the  li^ht  in  pme* 
tralin^;  the  tissues  loses  its  more  refrangible  rays  which  arc  the  only  ones  that  jirotluce  the  effect  ;  as 
has  been  already  &hown,  only  the  leu  refriuigiblc  rays  pass  through  the  superficial  Uyen  (six 
p.  665). 

*  See  Sachs.  Bnt.  Zeitg  1865,  On  the  action  of  (uilourcd  light  on  plants,  where  the  literature  is 
olbO  quoted.  I  consider  expchments  with  absorbent  fluuis  more  decisive  than  those  with  the  kpcc- 
truin :  ia  this  latter  Guillemin  sutcs  that  not  only  du  all  the  rays  act  heliutiupically.  but  that  there 
it  even  ■  lateral  curvature  towards  the  bine  end  of  the  spccttum.  When  the  light  is  sufficiently 
strong  Utc  sipcctnun  is  certainly  never  free  from  diRTuscd  white  light,  which  will  cause  hcliutrnpism 
eyen  when  its  Intensity  is  very  small. 
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In  addition  to  ihc  large  number  of  I  he  parts  of  plants  which,  when  illumi- 
nated unequally  bend  so  as  to  make  the  more  strongly  illuminated  side  concave, 
there  are  a  much  smaller  number  which  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  r'.*.  become 
concave  on  the  shaded  side.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  them  the  former  are 
iGrmeil  /tost/ivefy,  the  latter  fi^gtt/hv/y  h<liotropic. 

Both  jKJsitive  and  negative  heliotropism  occur  not  only  in  organs  containing 
chlorophyll,  but  also  in  those  that  are  colourless ;  among  the  former  in  the  green 
tendrils  of  Vilis  and  Ampelopsis* ;  among  the  latter  in  the  colourless  root-hairs 
of  Marchantia*,  the  aerial  roots  of  Aroideae,  Orchidese,  and  Chhrophytum  Gayanuniy 
and  the  rootlets  of  some  Dicotyledons,  as  Brassica  Napus  and  Sinapis  alba^. 
From  the  fact  that  positive  heliotropism  depends  on  a  retardation  of  the  growth 
of  the  organ  exposed  to  the  stronger  light,  it  might  be  inferred  that  negative 
heliotropism  is  occasioned  conversely  by  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  llie  side 
exposed  to  the  stronger  light.  This  conclusion  would  be  confirmed  by  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  phenomena;  but  if  the  attendant  circumstances  are  observed 
more  closely,  some  considerations  arise  which  I  shall  examine  in  detail  in  Chap. 
IV.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  according  to  a  theory  started  by  Wolkoff, 
two  difierent  explanations  are  possible: — Very  transparent  organs,  like  the  apices 
of  the  roots  of  Aroidca;  and  of  Chlorophytum  refract  the  light  which  falls  upon 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  shaded  side  of  the  organ  may  actually  be  more 
strongly  illuminated  than  the  other ;  and  its  negative  heliotropism  is  then  only 
a  special  case  of  positive  heliotropism.  But  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  ivy  and 
Tropaoium  ntajus,  the  internodes  are  positively  heliotropic  when  young,  but 
negatively  wlien  old  before  growth  ceases ;  and  Wolkoff  supposes  that  the  curvature 
which  is  in  these  cases  convex  on  the  illuminated  side  is  caused  by  the  more 
vigorous  assimilation  and  consequent  longer  duration  of  growth.  It  depends  there- 
fore upon  nutrition  which  only  afTecLs  the  mechanism  of  growth  in  a  secondary 
degree. 

{/)  Aciion  of  Light  on  ihc  tension  of  the  tissue  of  the  contractilt  organs  of  leaves 
endowed  with  motion*.  The  leaf-blades  of  Leguminosse,  Oxalidea?,  Marantacesc, 
Marsileaceae  &c.,  arc  borne  on  modified  petioles  which  serve  as  contractile  organs, 
bending  upwards  or  downwards  under  various  external  and  internal  influences, 
and  thus  giving  a  variety  of  positions  to  the  leaf-blades.  If  these  plants  are 
placed  in  permanent  darkness,  the  curvatures  due  to  internal  changes  alternate 
upwards  and  downwards.  Light  exercises  an  immediate  influence  on  these  peri- 
odically contractile  organs ;  any  increase  of  its  intensity  tends  to  give  the  blade  an 
expanded  position,  such  as  it  occupies  in  the  day-time ;  any  diminution  tends  to 
cause  it  to  assume  a  closed  position  upwards  or  downwards  such  as  it  has  in  the 
night.  This  sensitiveness,  which  I  previously  termed  'paratonic,'  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  periodic  movements;  but  rather  counteracts  the  periodicity  caused  by  the 
internal  forces.     In  most  leaves  endowed  with  periodic  movements  the  paraionic 


1  Knight.  Phil.  Trans.  l8ia,  Pt.  1.  p.  314. 

»  Pfeffer.  Arhtiten  dw  hot.  Insl.  in  Wiiriburg  1871,  Heft  1,  Div.  i. 

•  For  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  Sachs,  Exp.-Phys.  p  41. 

*  Sec  Sachs,    Ueber  vorhcrgehcnde  SlarrezuitiiKle,   &c.,  Flora,  1863.  —  Further  detaiU  will 
be  given  in  Chap.  IV. 
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influence  of  light  is  so  stron^^  thai  it  neutralises  them,  and  induces  in  their  place 
a  periodicity  dc[)enJent  on  the  allernalion  of  day  and  night.  In  the  lateral  loaflcls 
of  the  leaves  of  tksmodium  ^jratts  on  the  contrary  the  internal  causes  of  the 
rapid  periodic  oscillations  are  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  the  paratonic  scnsi- 
liveness ;  and  these  leaflets  move  U[)wards  and  downwards  when  tlie  temperature 
is  high  even  in  spite  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  light  My  earlier  researches* 
show  that  it  is  only  the  more  refrangible  rays  that  excite  paratonic  sensitiveness, 
while  red  rays  act  like  darkness. 

The  iullucnce  of  light  on  the  |K>sition  of  the  contractile  organs  is  not  liowcver 
only  of  tliis  direct  character ;  the  motile  condition  is  also  indirectly  dependent  on 
\L  BoUi  tlie  periodic  and  paratonic  movement,  as  well  as  that  of  Mimosa  when 
mechanically  irritated — in  fact,  the  power  of  movement  in  plants — is  lost  when 
Lhey  have  remained  in  iIk  dark  for  a  considerable  time,  such  as  a  whole  day ;  in 
other  words,  they  become  rigid  by  long  exposure  to  darkness.  From  this  rigid 
condition  they  do  not  immediately  recover  when  again  exposed  to  light;  the  ex- 
pobure  to  light  must  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  some  hours  or  even  days, 
before  the  motile  condition  vhich  I  have  termed  'Phoiotonus'  is  restored.  It 
is  only  in  this  condition  that  the  leaves  are  motile  and  sensitive  to  changes  m 
the  intensity  of  the  light  or  to  mechanical  irritation.  The  paratonic  cur\'alures 
of  fully  developed  contractile  organs  caused  by  sensitiveness  to  light  are  distinguished 
from  the  heliotropic  curvings  of  growing  organs  by  the  fact  that,  firstly,  they  are 
connected  with  phototonus,  while  the  latter  are  not ;  and  secondly,  that  they  always 
take  place  in  a  plane  determined  by  the  bilateral  structure,  while  the  plane  of 
heliotropic  curvature  depends  only  on  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 


Optical  Proprriies  of  the  Coiourin^  matter  tf  Chloropbyll.  M  the  parts  of  plants  that 
contain  chlorophyll  arc  repeatedly  lK>iled  in  water  and  then  quickly  dried  at  a  lempcr- 
atiire  not  lou  high  and  pulverised,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  easily  examined 
and  can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  unchanged.  From  this  powder  the  green  colouring 
matter  can  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  ether,  or  oil.  The  green  solution  is  speedily 
changed  by  the  action  of  light  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  the  less  refrangible  ra)'s  of 
the  spectrum  acting  most  actively  and  rapidly.  It  then  assumes  a  dirty  brownish  yellow- 
green  colour,  the  green  colouring  matter  having  become  niodlfted  or  lost  its  colour. 

If  sunlight  that  has  passed  through  a  stratum  of  the  pure  green  solution  not 
loo  thick  or  too  dark  is  decomposed  by  a  prism,  an  extremely  characteristic  spectrum 
is  obtained  in  which  rays  of  very  various  refranglbility  appear  to  have  t>ecn  more  strongly 
al)sorbcd  the  darker  the  solution  or  the  thicker  the  stratum.  This  chlorophyll-spectrum 
hits  lK.en  the  subject  of  much  research;  the  roost  recent  and  cunipreliensivc  Iwing  that 
of  Kraus,  from  whose  description  I  borrow  the  following^: — 

"I  he  spectnim  of  an  unchanged  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  shows  seven 
ahsotpiion-bands,  four  of  which  are  narrow  (Fig.  447  v*,  /,  //,  ///,  /r),  and  arc  situated 
in  the  less  refrangible  half;  while  three  (K,  1%  111)  are  broad  and  are  situated  in 
the  more  refrangible  half.  The  latter,  distinguishable  as  distinct  bands  only  in  very 
dilute  solutions,  txtalesce,  even  in  the  solutions  of  medium  concentration  which  are 


'  Sachs,  Ucbcr  die  Bcwegungsorganc  von  Phaseolus  and  Ox.iIis,  Bat.  Zcit.  18(17,  p-  811  h  (#7. 

'  Kraus.  Siuun{:»b.dci  phys.-mcd.Soc.  in  Erlongen,  June  7  and  July  10,  1S71.  See  also  Askoiasy. 
Bot.  Zcit.  1867,  p.  J15;  Gcrland  ond  Rauncnlion'.  Arctitves  nAcilandAi«>trs.  vol.  VI  IK71;  oful 
Ccrtand,  I'ogg.  Ann.  1871,  p.  585.  [Kraus,  Zur  Kciintniss  der  Chloroph^'Ufarbstoffe  u.  ihrcr 
Vciwaudtcn;  Stuttgart,  1872.     For  itfcttncu  lo  Mr.  Sorby's  iittiH-ts  set  Sect  ^<\.\ 
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ordinarily  examined,  into  a  single  continuous  absorption -band  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  more  relranifiblc  half  of  the  spectrum. 

The  hands  /,  //,  III,  and  Ware  situated  in  the  red,  or:inj»e»  yellow,  and  yellow-green. 
The  deep  black  band  /,  sharply  defined  on  both  sides  lies  l>elween  Kraunliokr's  lines 
B  and  C;  the  three  others,  shaded  off  on  both  sides,  diminish  in  strength  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers.  Between  these  bands  the  illumination  is  dim.  and  progressively  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers;  i.e,  is  less  dim  between  //  and  ///  than  between  /and  //,  &c. 
To  the  left  of  /  the  light  is  undiminished. 

The  bands  T,  17,  and  P'll  in  the  more  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  arc  shaded 
on  both  sides;  fis  situated  to  the  right  of  Praunhofer's  line  F\  H,  which  is  dark  in  the 
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FlC  447.— AInonrtiontpKtn  nf  th*  oolmtnae  muter  of  clilqrt^raptiyll  (sfttr  KmoiK    -^  lh«  9«ctrum  M  th«  tknhoUc 

irnci  ^  gtvrt\  Inivet;  B  Ihmf  "f  ihr  M'lr-gTwti  cHiMitumt  vliibte   In  dm/ol ;   c  thit  of  the  yctlow  comtttunt.    The 

.«]iiii<«i-luD<U  of  ^  Aixl  h  ttfc   Inillciic)  In  llic  lc«t  refnitiffMc   (tL'A-)iin<l)   iionipn  u  Ihcy  wuuld  be    ivjducoJ  by  ■ 

•Iff   CDncTitUilrd.   in   the   BKkc   re-ftii«Ki*»le    (rijthl-hjuvll   poriMin    "f  llic  ^pccUMiii  *»  thty   w^uM  be  praducctl  b>    ft  has 

cnacvtiinir))  MtJiiiion  i  tb«  knen  />— ff  Indicate  tbr  wctt-knowB  Frvnnhufer  Unc^  of  itae  tpecirnm :  the  A|[l  /~l't/  Krwu'i 

■bMirvtlon-tHmUa  in  tttcceadna  frvu  iha ml  to  Uic  violet  «■■!  t  ihcipecirauw  tUvhlol  lauilmMjr  oi^uftl  pcrta. 

middle,  to  the  left  of  and  on  the  line  G ;  Fit  may  be  regarded  as  the  total  absorption  of 
the  violet  end. 

tJbe  S^ctrum  of  /iviitg  leaves  agrees  with  that  of  the  solution  in  its  main  character- 
[jstioi'.  The  bands  f — Karc,  according  to  Kraus,  easily  made  out  in  all  ordinary  leaves 
lof  Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Ferns.  But  this  spectrum  differ)  constantly  from 
[that  of  the  solution  in  all  its  bands  being  always  nearer  the  red  end  ;  a  point  which  was 
^detemiined  by  Kraus  by  the  use  of  Browning's  micro-spectroscopic  apparatus.  This 
[difference  in  position  of  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  is,  as  he  shows,  an 
illustration  of  the  univer^l  rule  that  the  absorption-bands  appnmch  nearer  to  the 
red  end  in  proportion  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solvent  of  the  colouring  substance. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  green  colouring  matter  is  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  colourless  matrix  of  the  chlorophyll-grains  thiit  it  must  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  solution.  In  no  case  can  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  in  living  celts  be  in  a 
solid  state,  or  equivalent  to  the  residue  left  behind  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 


'  For  fiirlher  evidence  of  \\\U  very  remarkable  fact  liec  Gciland  und  Rauwcnhoff,  Lc^  p.  604, 
It  is  not  easy  to  undcistand  hnw  any  physicist  could  maiiilnin  the  contrary. 
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If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chtoroptiyll  (according  to  Conrad  it  must  l>e  very  dilute') 
is  a^tatcd  with  any  quantity  of  bcntol  (say  double  its  volume)  two  very  sharply 
separated  strata  are  formed  after  the  fluid  comes  to  re^,  a  lower  alcoholic  strattim 
of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  and  an  upper  blue-green  *;tratum  of  benzol.  Kratis  considers 
this  process  to  be  a  dialytic  one ;  there  ^rc,  according  to  him,  twu  colouring  substances 
in  the  ordinary  chlorophyll-solution,  a  blue-green  and  a  yellow  one,  soluble  in  ^-cry 
different  de^jTees  in  alcohol  and  l>enzoP. 

Kraus  therefore  holds  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll  to  be  a  combination-spectnim, 
i.  r.  that  it  arises  from  the  superposition  of  the  two  spectra  of  the  blue-green  and 
the  yellow  colourinp-matter.  "1  he  blue-green  substance  gives  the  four  narrow 
absorption-bands  in  the  less  refran^'iblo  half  of  the  spectrum  fFig.  447,  B),  and  part 
of  the  band  /7  which  is  situated  at  G  in  the  more  refrangible  half.  The  band  F 
(Fig.  447  O  result",  from  the  yellow  colouring  matter  which  has  absorption-bands 
in  tlic  more  refr;ingible  half  of  the  spectrum.  The  band  A'/ of  the  chlorophyll-spectrum 
i&  the  result  of  partial  buperposition  of  corresponding  bands  in  the  spectra  of  the 
yellow  and  the  blue-green  substances,  which  however  do  not  perfectly  coincide.  Both 
colouring  substances  aliLe  produce  the  absorption-band  T//  at  the  violet  end. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  not 
in  water.  On  addition  of  hydruchloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (as  Michcli  had  already  shown) 
it  becomes  first  erne  raid- green,  then  verdigris-green,  and  finally  indigo-blue;  the 
spcctnnn  of  the  yellow  substance  which  has  in  this  manner  become  green  shows 
altogether  different  absorption-phenomena  to  those  of  chlorophyU,  The  spectnnt»  of 
the  yell<)w  ingredient  of  chlorophyll  is  identical  with  that  of  most  yellow  flowcre  (as 
RanunculuSf  Mimulus,  Gcntiano  iutfa,  Brassica,  I'araxacum,  Matricaria,  &c.),  and  agrees 
with  it  also  in  the  reactions  just  named,  as  also  does  that  of  the  yellow  colouring 
substance  of  fruits  and  seeds  (Euonymus,  Solanum,  Pscudocapsicum  &c.);  this  yellow 
substance  is,  like  chlorophyll,  combined  with  protoplasm.  The  substance  present  in 
the  cells  in  the  liquid  form,  as  for  instance  in  the  flowers  of  the  d.ihlta,  is  diffenrnl; 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  docs  not  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bands,  but  a  continuous 
absorption  of  the  blue  and  the  violet.  The  c*)louring  substance  of  some  orange  (lowers 
e,g.  F.schscholtzia,  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  again  different,  possessing  a  fourth  band 
in  the  blue-green  to  the  left  of  the  three  bands  of  the  ordinary  yellow  substance.  The 
colouring  matters  of  bright-coloured  lower  organisms  which  arc  soluble  in  alcohol  are 
not  identical  with  cither  of  the  two  which  constitute  chlorophyll,  but  are  related  to  them. 

According  to  Kraus,  the  yellow  sut»stance  of  etiolated  leaves  also  exactly  resembles 
the  yellow  constituent  of  chlorophyll ;  he  considers  the  green  colour  produced  by 
exposure  to  light  to  be  the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  blue-green  constituent. 

The  I'liiortscntce  of  the  colouring-matter  of  chlorophyll  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
a  sufficiently  dark  conccnlrated  solution  appears  dark-red  by  reflected  but  green  by 
transmitted  light.  The  fluorescence  is  much  more  decided  if  the  f*encil  of  converging 
rays  of  the  sun  is  made  to  fall  on  the  green  fluid  through  a  condensing  lens.  If  the 
solar  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  chlorophylP,  it  may  be 


'  Kratis  obtained  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  by  puuring  alcohol  upon  boiled  leaves  which  have 
contJiined  water.  Coniad  i>hows  th.it  it  is  only  such  dilute  solutions  of  chlorophyll  (alcohol  of 
65  p.  c.  or  less)  that  show  KrauVs  rtnclions;  and  that  on  the  contrary  a  Kolutiou  obtained  front 
dried  leaver  by  absolute  alcohol  anil  then  mixed  with  benzol  does  not  separate  into  yellow  and 
bluc-gjvcn  strata. 

■  This  is  however  rendered  Houbifnl  by  Conrad's  more  recent  researches.  U  a  folntion  of 
chlorophyll  in  ftbsolnto  alcohol  is  cx^pnralcd,  the  residue  extracted  with  water  docs  nol  contain 
a  yellow  canstiluent  as  it  does  when  the  solution  is  prepared  with  dilute  alcohol.  It  is  therefore 
nol  improbable  that  chlorophyll-grcen  is  decomposed  by  dilute  alcohol,  and  ihot  the  two  con- 
sitliKnis  of  winch  Kraus  sii]>)i<iscs  chlorophyll  tu  consist  did  nol  cxibt  Iwfore  the  ofKialton  aa>  mure 
lluin  those  iniai^incd  by  Fr^my. 

Hfigcnla-.h,  Tnji;  Aim  vnj.  141.  p  145,  LmrancI, /*,  vol.  143- P- 57^ 
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ascertained  which  rays  of  tlie  sunlijfht  cause  the  Huorcscence;  the  red  bc^ns  a  little 
t«,»  the  left  of  the  line  B  of  the  soUr  spectrum,  and  stretches,  although  varying  in  inten- 
sity, over  the  violet  end.  On  the  dark-red  gruund  are  seen  seven  intensely  red  bands, 
each  corresponding  exactly  both  in  position  and  in  strength  to  an  absorption-band 
in  the  spectrum  o!"  chlorophyll.  If  the  fluorescence  caused  by  the  solution  of  chloro- 
phyll is  itself  observed  through  a  prism,  it  is  seen  to  consii^t  only  of  red  ray**,  the 
refrangibiiity  of  which  coincides  with  the  strongest  alKorpt  ion -band  of  chlorophyll 
between  B  and  C  Every  ray  produces  by  Hu(»rescence  (miy  such  as  correspond  in 
their  refrangibilily  to  the  absorption-band  F.  Whether  the  chlorophyll  contained  in 
living  cells  is  subject  to  the  same  fluorescence  is  not  certain,  from  the  imperfect 
observations  at  present  made;  but  it  is  probable,  from  the  absorption-phenomena  and 
their  connection  with  fluorescence. 

The  (Question  whether  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  of  the  colouring- 
matter  of  chlorophyfl  have  any  causal  connection  with  the  function  of  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  has  recently  been  answered  by  Loinmel  In  the 
aflinnative,  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  in  support  of  which  he  brings  forward 
the  following  facts' :  — 

*l^he  most  efficacious  ra>'s  in  promoting  assimilation  in  plants  are  th<we  which 
arc  most  strongly  absorbed  by  chlor<»phyII,  and  which  at  the  same  time  possess  a 
hife'h  mechanical  intensity  (heal-aclion);  these  are  the  red  rays  between  H  and  C* 
But  a  glance  at  the  carefully  prepared  tables  given  at  pp.  667,  668,  shows  that  this 
theoretical  reasoning  is  incorrect.  If  Lomniel's  hypothesis  were  correct,  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  would  be  seen,  on  observing  the  solar  spectrum,  to  attain  its 
maximum  between  B  and  C,  which  however,  as  Pfefl*er  has  shown,  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  second  of  Lommel's  statements  b :— *  The  yellow  rays  can  produce 
only  a  small  effect  notwithstanding  their  considerable  mechanical  intensity,  because 
they  are  absorbed  only  to  a  small  extent;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  orange 
and  preen  rays.'  This  statement  is  again  entirely  opposed  to  observation ;  for  it 
is  these  very  rays  that  are  the  most  efficacious  in  promoting  evolution  of  oxygen. 
Lommel  says  indeed  (/. r.  p.  584)  that  *lhis  inference  is  incorrect";  it  is  however  no 
inference,  but  the  result  of  actual  observation.  That  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
a  solution  of  chlorophyll  causes  only  an  inconsiderable  evolution  of  oxygen  is  easily 
explained  when  it  is  recollected  that  even  the  yellow  is  considerably  weakened  in 
the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll.  But  according  to  Lomrael's  theory  there  ought  to  be 
no  evolution  of  oxygen  at  all  when  light  has  passed  through  a  solution  of  this  l^ind 
if  it  shows  the  abst>rpt ion-bands  very  dark,  since  those  rays  which  according  to  him 
are  alone  eflicacious  are  wanting. 

There  is  however  no  need  for  this  direct  contradiction ;  for  a  correct  estimate 
[*  of  known  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  those  rays  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  that  cause  the  evolution  of  oxygen; 
for  the  rays  absorbed  in  such  a  solution  are  the  same  as  those  absorbed  in  a  green 
leaf  (see  p.  679).  In  the  former  there  is  however  no  evolution  of  oxygen  (and  ap- 
parently also  no  oxidation);  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the 
same  rays  which  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  absorbs  in  solution  withr>ut 
causing  evolution  of  oxygen  should  cause  it  in  the  living  leaf.  It  must  certainly  be 
right  to  suppose,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy\ 
that  the  rays  which  are  efficacious  in  causing  evolution  of  oxygen  must  be  absorbed, 


*  Lommel,  Pogg.  Ann.  Vol.  143,  p.  581  §i  at^. 

•  Miiller,  (.Botan.  Bcobachlungen ;  Heidelberg  1871.  Ileft  I)  ha«  adducwl  a  great  array  of 
figures  in  supfxjrt  o(  thii  coiiclui^ion.  But  any  one  who  knows  how  such  ohwrvalions  shonld  be 
matlc  knows  .ilso  whai  vnluc  is  lo  l>c  attached  lo  these.     Sec  also  Pfcffer,  Bol.  Zcil.  1S73,  No.  33 


H  itq. 


•  Sec  alio  what  I  ^aid  on  this  subject  *ooi  ytais  ago  in  my  Expciinicntal  Phy»io!ogy,  p  187. 
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inasmuch  as  Ihcy  i^rforni  chemical  work  ;  but  observation  shows  that  it  is  not  Ihe 
rays  alc^orbed  by  llie  green  colouring  nutter  that  perform  this  work  either  in  the  solu- 
tion or  ihc  living  plant'. 

7kr  HjltttioH  of  Ceil-Jivuion  to  Ltght  has,  as  T  have  already  explained,  been  completely 
misunderstood  by  Kanuntzin.  In  my  paper  'On  the  influence  of  daylight  on  the 
l^urmatiun  and  unfolding  of  various  organs  of  plants*  (Bot.  Zeit.  1863,  tjupplement), 
I  described  in  detail  a  long  series  of  proccssi'S  which  show  that  the  fresh  formation 
of  parts  connected  with  cell-division  is  in  general  independent  of  light  as  long  as 
there  is  a  supply  of  reserve  food-material  to  support  grow'.h.  The  main  results  were 
again  cotlcctcil  in  my  *  Handbtjok  of  Kxpcrimental  Physiology/  p.  31,  referring  also 
to  that  paper.  Notwithstanding  this,  Famint-zin^  commences  his  paper  quntod  alxwe 
(three  year^  later  than  one,  and  five  than  the  otlicr  of  my  works)  with  the  words; 
— 'The  action  of  light  on  ceM-division  has  not  yet  been  carelully  examined  by  any 
one.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  a  remark  of 
A.  Braun's  on  Spirogyra  and  a  statement  of  Sachs  relating  to  cell-division  in  general.* 
He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Braua  cited  also  by  me,  and  continues: — 'Basing  his 
remarks  on  these  statements,  Sachs  expresses  himself  as  follows,'  and  then  quotes 
some  passage  from  my  Handbook,  p.  31,  no  reference  being  made  to  the  earlier 
paper  or  its  conclusions.  He  then  maintains  that  his  own  obi^r^atiuns  lead  tu  entirely 
different  results;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Ihcy  rather  lead  to  the  same  as  mine. 
At  the  end  of  his  memoir  (p.  »8)  he  says; — 'The  cell-division  of  Spirugyra  is  not 
prevented  by  light,  as  has  hitherto  been  supjrosed,  but  on  the  contrary  is  promoted 
by  it*  (which  is  incorrect).  According  to  Kamintzin's  observations,  this  acceleration  of 
cell-division  by  light  depends  on  ihe  fact  that  light  induces  the  assimilation  of  food- 
material  ;  which  is  obviously  a  different  question  from  that  argued  by  me  and  opposed 
by  him;  since,  presupposing  the  presence  of  a  supply  of  food- mate  rial,  I  only  argued 
the  question  whether  light  exerts  any  influence  on  the  physical  fact  of  cell-division. 

•  The  cell-division  of  Spirogyra,'  continues  Famintzin  '  has  been  proved  to  be  de- 
pendent on  light  to  the  same  extent  as  the  formation  of  starch ;  but  the  relationship 
in  the  former  case  differe  from  thai  in  the  latter  in  the  following  res|»ect:— the  formation 
of  starch  is  induced  by  a  very  brief  exptjsure  to  light  (about  half  an  hour)  and  re- 
quires that  its  action  be  direct;  starch  is  formed  only  under  the  influence  of  light;  in 
its  absence  the  formation  at  once  ceases.  Cell-division,  on  the  other  hand,  is  induced 
only  after  light  has  acted  for  some  hours;  it  then  commences  in  the  cells  whether 
these  have  been  exposed  to  light  for  some  time  or  have  been  removed  into  the  tlark.* 
This  shows  therefore  that  when  food- materials  are  formed  ccI!-divisJon  takes  place  in 
the  light  as  in  the  dark;  a  fact  which  1  had  proved  five  years  before  by  a  great  number 
of  observations. 

Better  in  more  than  one  respect  is  Batalin's  treatise  '  On  the  action  of  light  on 
the  development  of  leaves'  (1871)'.  Starting  from  the  facts  discovered  by  himself 
and  by  Kraus  that  cells  have  the  same  si7.e  in  small  etiolated  leaves  as  in  brge 
leaves  of  the  same  species  grown  in  light,  he  concludes  with  justice  that  the  number 
of  cells  is  larger  in  the  normal  than  in  the  etiolated  leaf,  and  that  the  size  of  leaves 
is  proportional  to  the  nunil>er  of  cells  in  them.  But  from  this  he  draws  the  following 
erroneous  conclusion: — 'The  leaf  grows  so  long  as  it  produces  new  cells;  and  the 
growth  of  the  leaf  does  not  depend  on  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cells.'  It  should 
rather  be, — *Tbe  growth  of  the  leaf  depends  firstly  and  directly  solely  on  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  cells,  and  is  proportional  to  this;  but  the  cells,  when  they  have  grown 
larger,  divide  so  that  Ihey  are  actually  of  about  the  same  size  in  the  small  etiolated 


'  Ccrland  (^  f,  p.  6oq)  has  olso  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 
*  Kaniintzin.  Mt'lan^ts  phys.  ct  chira.,  Tclcrsbourg   1868,  vol.  VII.  On  the  action  of  light 
oil  the  cell-division  of  Spirogj-ra. 

'  Bttlaliii.  Bot.  Zcit.  1871.  p.  670. 
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as  in  the  large  preen  leaf.'  He  continues:— *  Leaves  do  not  grow  in  the  dark  because 
Ihcir  cells  cannot  divide  without  the  assistance  of  light  •/  while  the  exact  converse  is  the 
faci,— they  do  not  divide  because  they  do  not  grow.  ThU  ernir  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  treatise,  which  in  other  respects  tonUiiiis  a  number  of  instructive  obsenations, 

U  must  be  observed  in  addition  that  the  very  small  growth  of  leave*  in  the  dark 
is  not  a  universal  phenomenon  even  amongst  Dicotyledons.  The  leaves  produced 
from  the  tubcrotis  roots  of  the  dahlia  and  beet  grown  in  the  dark,  and  even  those 
of  Phjiscolus  attain  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
temperature  is  high,  almost  the  s.ixe  of  those  developed  in  the  light', 

CoatriiuiHCfj  Jbr  ohserx'ing  plantj  in  light  of  difftrrnt  rohun  (or  of  dlflerent  rcfran^ji- 
bilily),  In  order  to  allow  light  of  different  degrees  of  rcfrangibility  to  act  upon  plants, 
three  methods  may  Xtc  adopted:— (i)  The  use  of  the  spectrum;  (2)  The  removal  of 
particular  rays  by  absorbent  media  (glass  or  fluids);  and  (3)  Coloured  flames. 

(i)  If  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  it  i»  possible 
to  expose  small  plants  or  parls  of  plants  to  the  action  of  narrow  zones  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  and  hence  to  allow  light  of  approximately  equal  rctrangibility  to  act  upon 
them.  Draper,  Gardner',  Ciuiilemin,  and  Pfeffer,  have  worked  in  this  manner.  In 
using  the  spectrum  it  must  however  be  observed  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  in 
its  <lilVercnt  parts  is  less  than  that  <if  the  light  that  pa»;es  through  the  slit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  spectrum  at  the  distance  from  the 
prism  whore  the  observation  is  made  is,  for  instance,  300  mm.  long,  but  the  slit  only 
I  mm.  broad,  the  mean  intensity  of  light  of  the  whole  spectrum  is  only  '/^,  ()f  th;it 
which  passes  through  the  even  slit,  if  no  light  is  otherwise  lost,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  Only  a  small  luminous  intensity  must  therefore  be  expected  in  the  spectrum. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  that  very  intense  light  pass  through 
Uie  slit,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  condensing  lenses.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  sunlight  is  employed,  the  ray  to  be  decomposed  must  be  kept  in  a  fixed  position 
by  a  heliostat,  or  at  least  by  a  moveable  mirror. 

(3)  Absori/ent  maiia.  The  defects  which  liave  been  mentioned  in  observations 
with  the  spectrum,  as  welt  as  the  considerable  cost  of  a  heliostat,  are  avoided  when 
coloured  light  is  obtained  by  means  of  absorbent  media.  For  this  puqK)se  discs  of 
coloured  glass  or  strata  of  fluids  encloseii  between  colourless  glass  plates  may  be 
used.  I'hcsc  last  possess  tlie  advantage  th;it  almost  any  required  aniount  of  space 
may  be  illuminated  by  the  light  in  question,  and  that  the  transmitted  light  only 
loses  so  much  in  intensity  as  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  absorption  of  the 
transmitted  rays  by  the  coloured  meditim.  It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very  common 
one,  to  think  that  observations  made  with  coloured  screens  are  less  exact  than  those 
made  with  the  spectrum ;  in  general  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  and  which  method  should 
have  the  preference  must  be  decided  in  each  case. 

The  use  of  absorbent  media  is  always  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  they  do 
not  generally  transmit  light  of  a  single  colour,  but  several  different  kinds  of  rays. 
I'his  disadvantage  is  especially  the  case  with  coloured  glass  plates ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  tlic  deep  red  ruby  and  the  very  dark  blue  cobalt  ghtss,  there  are  scarcely 
any  kinds  which  answer  our  purpose.  It  is  mure  practicable  to  obtain  coloured  fluids 
of  the  desired  quality,  although  here  also  the  number  that  can  he  used  is  small. 
The  two  which  have  been  already  mentioned  are  particularly  useful,  r/z.  a  saturated 
solution  of  pot:Lssium  bichromate,  and  a  dark  s<Mution  of  ammoniacal  copjK'r  oxide;  by 
means  of  these,  with  the  right  concentration  and  thickness  of  the  stratum,  experi- 
ments can  be  contrived  so  as  to  split  white  daylight  exactly  into  two  halves,  the 
first  solution  transmitting  the  less  refrangible  rays  from  the  red  to  the  green,  the 


•  See  I'n/rff,  Sect.  ao. 

■  Gaidncr,  Frorlcp's  Notiun  1844,  vol  30.  No.  1 1.— Guillcmin.  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat,  1857,  vol. 
VII,  p.  U.O. 
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bloc  solution  all  the  more  refrjngible  rays  from  the  preen  to  the  ultra-violet.  Those 
fluids  also  :irc  of  great  use  which  transmit  the  whole  spectrum  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  groups  of  rays  as  sharply  hmited  as  possible.  If  certain  pbcnomcna  occur 
when  plants  are  exposed  to  light  transmitted  through  these  solutions,  it  is  ceTtaia 
that  they  are  not  caused  by  rays  of  that  particular  refrangibility  which  are  absent* 
and  I'ice  versa.  It  is  obvious  that  absorbent  media  are  of  itse  in  experiments  only 
when  the  sptctnim  of  the  h'ght  that  passes  through  them  is  accurately  known. 
Glass  plates  are  employed  as  windows  in  dark  boxes  closed  on  all  sides  in  which  plants 
arc  placed;  coloured  fluids  can  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  enclosing 
them  between  pamllel  plates  vf  glass  and  using  these  as  a  window.  \\'hen  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  light  to  fait  in  parallel  rays  upon  the  plant,  the  most  convenient  use 
of  coloured  fluids  is  to  fill  with  them  the  space  between  the  two  walls  of  a  double 
glass  bell  which  is  then  placed  like  an  ordinary  bell-glass  over  the  plants  to  be  observed. 

For  microscopic  observations  in  coloured  light  I  employ  boxes  like  that  represented 
in  Fig.  4^5  (p.  65H);  only  that  instead  <*f  the  colourless  plate  of  glass,  a  double  window 
is  used,  the  space  between  the  two  panes  being  HUed  with  coloured  fluids. 

(3)  CoIcurrJ  Fhntcs^i.e.  the  light  of  bodies  in  a  finely  divided  state  heated  to 
incandescence  in  a  Hamc  which  is  itself  non-luminous — have  not  hitherto  been  employed 
for  accurate  observations  on  plants.  I  know  only  of  one  statement  by  Wolkofl^* ; 
that  etiolated  seedlings  of  LfpiMurn  satii'um  became  green  when  placed  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  at  eight  inches  distance  from  a  non-luminous  gas  flame  in  which  sodium 
carbonate  had  volatilised  and  become  incandescent.  This  light,  as  is  well  known, 
consists  only  of  rays  which  correspond  to  Fraunhofer's  line  D.  The  red  light  of 
the  flame  of  lithium  or  the  blue  light  of  that  of  indium  &c.,  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  this  yellow  flame,  if  sufficient  intensity  and  the  necessary  perma- 
nence can  be  attained  with  these  flames*. 


< 


[The  foregoing  account  would  be  incomplete  w'thotrt  some  statement  of  the  results 
attained  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby.  The  following  is  a  brief  al>stracl,  siip- 
plied  by  him,  of  investigations  which  will  be  found  reported  in  detail  in  his  published 
papers^: — 

Vegetable  colouring-matlcrs  maybe  divided  into  two  principal  classes, yim^yawirw/*/ 
and  aecidentai.  The  fundamental  arc  those  which  are  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  plant;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  position  of  the  absorption -bands  in  living  leaves 
these  substances  are  often  found  in  a  free  and  solid  state,  even  when  they  are  soluble 
in  water,  or  could  easily  combine  with  the  closely  associated  oils  or  wast.  When  set 
free  by  boiling  in  water  or  by  decomposition,  they  dissolve  according  to  their  pro- 
perties in  this  respect  in  water,  or  combine  with  oil  or  wax  if  these  be  present. 
The  petals  and  other  portions  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  often  contain  some  of 
the  fundamental  colouring-matters  of  the  leaves,  but  frequently  others  are  developed. 

Accidental  colouring-matters  are  those  which  may  be  present  or  absent  without 
apparently  interfering  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  individual  plant,  and  arc  of^en  so 
conspicuous  as  to  make  mere  co/oMr  of  very  little  inijwrtance  if  it  depend  upon  them, 
and  not  on  the  difference  in  the  kind  or  relative  proportion  of  the  fundamental  colouring- 
matters.  These  non-essential  substances  are  far  more  common  in  the  petals  than  in 
the  leaves,  and  if  of  any  u-sc  to  the  plant,  arc  only  indirectly  advantageous,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  attracting   insects.      It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these  tM^xi  divisions  certain 
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*  Wolkoff,  Jahib.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  iSfiiS,  toI.  V,  p.  ti. 

*  [The  most  recent  researches  on  Ihe  spectrum -analysis  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants 
is  by  Chnulard  in  Ann.  de  Chira.  ct  de  Physique.  Sept.  1B74. —  Ed.} 

*  [Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XV.  1867,  p.  433. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  vol.  IX,  166).  p.  358;  srA  XI.  1871,  p.  aij. — Monthly  Microscopiiral  Journal,  vol  III, 
1670.  p.  j»9;  vol.  VI,  1871,  p,  U4.  — PirK-cetllngs  of  ihc  Roynl  Society,  vol.  XXI,  11^7,5,  p  443.] 
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Fuhstanccs  should  be  referred,  and  perhaps  swme  may  not  be  essential  for  the  healthy 
performance  of  vital  functions,  but  merely  nccessarj*  products;  and  some  may  be 
essential  to  one  plant  and  not  to  others. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  colouring-matter?  of  plants  in  the 
foUowing  groups,  which  are  as  it  were  of  generic  value,  and  include  several  different 
species, 

Chlorophfii  group, — The  grccn  substance  described  as  chlorophyll  by  many  wTiters 
must  often  have  contained  two  perfectly  distinct  green  sul>stances,  and  the  product  of 
the  action  of  acids  on  one  of  them,  mixed  with  one,  and  in  some  cases  with  three, 
different  species  of  xanthophyll,  and  one  or  two  of  lichnoxanthine.  These  two  green 
substances  are  b!ue  chlorophyll  and  yellaut  chhrophyU^,  Blue  chhr^phyll  dis-solved  in 
alcohol  is  of  a  splendid  blue-green  colour,  the  whole  of  the  green  part  of  the  spectnmi 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  contiguous  blue  being  readily  transmitted.  Tellmn 
cbiorophyli  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  the  blue  end  of  the  green,  so  that  the 
general  colour  is  a  bright  yellow-green.  Chlorofuchie  is  of  a  clear  yellow-green  colour. 
It  has  many  properties  in  common  with  the  above-named  two  kinds  of  chlorophyll, 
toeing,  like  both  of  them,  highly  fluorescent  and  easily  decomposed  into  another  modifi- 
cation by  acids.  All  three  are  insoluble  in  water  and  s^dublc  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  not 
always  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  difference  between  their  spectra  will  be  liettcr  understood  by  means  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing figure,  447  A,  which  represents  the  absorption-bands  as  seen  in  solutions  diluted 
so  as  to  show  those  at  the  blue  end,  and  only  the  darkest  and  most  characteristic  of 
those  in  tlie  red. 

Red  end.  Blue  end. 


Blue  chlorophyll 


Yellow  chlorophyll  . . 


Chlorofucine 


FIC*.  447  t  —Spectra  of  the  *:hlort^lijfll  grouii  conpircd. 

Xantbopbyll  group. — This  group  includes  a  number  of  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
substances,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  giving  spectra  with  two 
more  or  less  Mell-nurked  absorption-bands  in  different  positions,  according  to  the 
particular  species.  They  arc  not  fluorescent,  and  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
after  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  they  all  gradually  t>ecomc  colourless,  but  two 
of  them  arc  first  changed  into  a  blue  substance.  Nearly  all  green  leaves  contain  three 
perfectly  distinct  fundamental  species,  which  Mr.  Sorby  lias  named  orangcxantbopbj/t, 
xanthophyll,  And  yell  <nv  xanthophyil.  The  spectrum  given  in  Fig.  447  (p.  679),  copied  from 
Kraus,  must  have  been  due  to  a  mixture  of  the  latter  two.  Olive  Algx  contain  another 
fundamental  species, yiffo.vawr/'/V,  In  many  Fungi,  and  in  the  petals  of  flowers,  occur 
other  more  orange -coloured  species,  of  which  that  in  Peziza  aurantiaca  is  a  good 
example.     Sorby  adopted  the  name  proposed  by  Kraus*  for  a  still  more  red  orange. 


'  [The  spectrum  gifrcn  by  Krans  (Fig.  447  B,  p.  679),  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  ihcac  with  some  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  acids. — Kd.] 
'  ChlorophylUnrbstoffe.  p.  109. 
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coloured  species;  but  what  Kn»is  describes  as  phfcovnrt/bine  mmt  h;ivc  Ixmmi  a 
of  this  substance  with  fucuxanthine  and  lichnoxaitthine.  The  dilfcrcncc  between  the 
spectra  of  some  of  the  abtne-n.imed  species  ssiW  be  better  understood  by  means  of  the 
iollowlng  figure  (447  r),  which  rcprcsi^nts  those  of  the  sohitions  in  carbon  bisulphide. 


Red  end. 


nine  end. 


Phycoxanlhine 


Peziza  xanthine  .... 
Orange  santhophyll. . 

Xinthophyll 

Yellow  jcanthophyll . . 


FtC.Aj;  r. —Spectra  of  Ilie  uiithnpUyll  i  ■  •  i     ,    ■  -  ' 

^Vhen  these  various  substances  are  dissolved  in  benzol,  their  absorption-bond^  are  all 
equally  rai^d  towards  the  blue  end,  so  that  we  appear  to  liavc  a  remarkable  series  of 
very  closely  related  substances. 

Lit knoxanthine  group. — The  colouring-matters  belonging  to  this  division  are  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  sometimes  also  in  carbon  bisulphide.  They  all 
give  spectra  without  band;;,  and  absorb  more  or  less  from  the  blue  end.  Some  are 
yellow,  and  others  so  red  that  they  may  be  called  Hchnoervtiinnn.  iJchnoxanthine 
occurs  in  both  the  highest  and  lowest  clxsses  of  plants,  but  the  whole  group  is  more 
especially  developed  in  Lichens  and  Fungi.  It  is  not  yet  possible  lo  say  what  part  they 
play  in  the  economy  of  plants,  and  in  some  cases  they  arc  probably  only  products  of  the 
oxidisation  of  chlorophyll  and  resins,  from  which  they  may  be  prepared  arttlicially. 

We  now  come  to  a  number  of  diflercDt  groups,  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide. 

PbycQcyan  and  Pbycoerythrine  groups. — There  arc  at  least  five  distinct  colouring- 
matters  included  in  these  two  groups,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  many  well-marketl 
particulars.  The  phycncyans  are  highly  fluorasccnt,  but  !hc  phycoerythrines  Utile  if  at 
all.  They  give  remarl^able  spectra  with  one  main  absorptiun-band.  Some  are  con- 
nected with  albuminous  substances  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  ha-moglobin  of 
blood,  t>eing  like  it  decomposed  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  that  at  which 
.'Ubumen  coagulates,  whilst  the  others  appeal*  to  be  associated  with  some  different  hut 
related  substance.  They  arc  especially  characteristic  of  red  Algx,  but  also  occur  in  a 
few  Lichens. 

EryibropbyU  ^mi^.— TTie  colouring-matters  belonging  to  this  group  arc  very  numer- 
ous, and  their  production  often  depends  upon  obscure  and  accidental  causes,  easily 
modified  by  slight  variations  in  the  internal  or  external  conditions.  They  may  l>e 
divided  into  three  well-marked  sub-groups,  according  as.  they  arc  changed  by  the  action 
of  sodium  sulphite.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  usually,  if  not  alwaj'S,  dissolved 
in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  dissemiiuted  in  cells  of  various  kinds.     A  greater  number 
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of  different  species  occur  in  the  petals  than  in  the  leaves.  They  are  usually  indiratiic 
of  low  constructive  energy,  but  yet  are  not  products  of  merely  chemical  decomposition. 

Cbrysotannln  group. — Much  remains  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  these  more  or  less 
pale  yellow  or  even  colourless  sulfttances,  and  the  part  they  play  in  plant-life.  The  most 
striking  fact  connected  with  them  is  that  when  oxidised  they  give  rise  to  the  various 
bro^\^^  substances  which  are  the  cause  of  many  nf  the  rharactcrisl ic  lints  of  autumnal 
foliage.  These  changes  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  chemical  action,  and  Ciin 
easily  be  imitated  artificially. 

Expt»sure  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  may  produce  a  great  quantitative  or 
even  qualitative  ditFcrencc  in  the  colouring  matters.  Rudimentary  petals  and  nidi- 
nientary  leaves  correspond  closely,  but  subsequently  development  Lukes  place  in  two 
different  directions;  and  very  often  when  the  petals  of  the  more  highly  developed 
varieties  are  only  pirtially  grown,  the  constituent  colouring-matters  are  both  qualitatively 
antl  quantitatively  the  same  as  those  in  some  other  variety,  as  thouph  this  were  due 
simply  to  a  natural  arrest  of  development.  By  growing  almost  in  the  dark  flowers 
c<jloured  by  more  or  less  of  the  orange  species  of  the  xanthopliyll  group,  the  petals  are 
obtained  of  the  full  size,  but  only  yellow  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  nonniUy 
yellow  variety  ;  and  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  relative  jiroportion 
between  the  different  colouring-matters  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  what  is 
obtained  by  exposing  to  light  a  solution  of  those  found  in  the  nonnal  petals;  thai  is 
to  say,  absence  rf  light  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  in  the  petals  of  those  more 
orange -coloured  substances  which  are  the  most  readily  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
light  when  they  arc  dissolved  out  from  the  petals.]' 

Sect.  9. — Eloctrioity'.     TT»c  chemical  processes  within  the  cells  of  a  plant, 


'  [The  occasional  occurrence  of  'chlorophylloid  green  colourinfj-mnltcfs'  in  the  ti^suci  of 
animals  is  a  mailer  of  considerable  i.ignificnncc  Mr.  E  K.  Lankciilcr  h.-t&  obligingly  diawn  up  the 
following  list  of  iuch  cases.  Those  umrkcd  with  an  asluri^k  have  been  observed  by  him  wilh  ihe 
spectroscope  for  the  first  lime: — Infusoria;  Sfem^nr  Afulieri  and  others.  Kornminifcni.  Hadlolarta: 
Rkapbidiophryt  vihdii^  Htterophryf  myriapoifa  vQimrt.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1869).  Ca-lcntiratn ;  *Spofi' 
gitln  JluviaftHt  (Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys.  1S69I,  '^H^ra  vlridif,  Anthea  ceretis  \'ar.  imaragdiria  (chloro- 
Aidne).  \*cmies ;  MmtuJomum  viride  (Planariae\  *BoHtUia  viridis  (in  the  skinl,  *Chatripterus 
ValtHci*Hneiii  (in  the  walls  of  the  alinnentary  canal).  Ciusfacea  ;  ^Idotea  viridis  (IsnpodaV  The 
chlorophylloid  substance  is  not  present  in  (he  same  physical  or  chemical  condition  in  all  these 
cases.  In  Rhuphidiophrys.  Hetcrophrys,  Spongilla.  and  Hydra,  it  h  localised  in  granule*  imlnidded 
in  the  protoplasm:  this  is  aUo  the  case  in  Boncllia,  but  ihc  granules  are  finer.  In  Idotc.i  it  1^  not 
in  granules  htil  difTu^tl  in  the  chitinrr-ca!carer>u9  intcgumcnl.  In  alt  cases  the  chlorophylloid  sulv- 
stance  agree»  in  having  a  Urnng  absuiption<1>and  in  ihc  red~a  little  to  the  right  or  left;  and, 
except  in  Idolca.  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol :  and  in  having  i>trong  red  fluorescence  and  in  fmally 
losing  its  colour  when  dissolved.  In  Bonellia.  Chxiopierus,  and  Spongtlla.  ihe  ab>orpiion-spcctnim 
presents  differences  in  olhcr  rcspect?i  in  cjch  ca.'«,  and  the  green  lint  is  il*elf  different — K-ing  black 
olive-green  in  Ch.-etopterus,  Llucr  but  cqiuUly  dark  In  Boncllia,  and  applc-grecn  in  Spotigilla  and 
Idotea-  In  Spongilla  the  jjrecn  colour  is  not  dey-elopetl  if  ihe  animal  grows  in  ihe  dark.  liul  like 
etiolated  vegetable  tissues.  Spongilla,  when  immetsed  in  stiong  sulphuric  acid,  gradually  dcvc- 
lo{H-s  a  strong  Itaf-grecn  colour,  fully  as  intcAbc  a«  that  of  the  n.iturally  green  sjx'Ctmcns  *,Quar1. 
Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1H74,  p.  400).  Bonellia,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  always  lives  in  a  daik  hole  excavated 
by  it  in  calcareous  rock,  and  Chjeioptcrus  lives  in  a  thick  opaque  tube. — Ed.] 

*  Villari.  Vogg.  Ann.  1868.  vol.  133.  p  435.— Jurgcn«m.  Siudien  des  phys.  Inst  «u  Breslnn,  1861; 
Heft  I.  fi.  j^a  et  atq. — Hcidcnhain,  ditto  1863,  Heft  j.  p  65.— Briickc.  SitiungU).  <ier  Wien.  Akad- 
i8f)j,  vol.  46,  p.  I. — Max  Schuliie,  I>as.  ProtopIoAnin  dcr  Rliizotxxlcn;  Leipzig,  iS6,i,  p.  44.— -Kiifane, 
Untersuchungcn  iJber  das  Pto(opla5.roa,  1S64,  p.  96. — Cohn,  Jahrcsbcr.  der  schlcs..  C»c«t.  fllr  vatcr- 
landische  Cullur  i^"6i ;  Heft  r.  p.  J4  — Knbsch,  Elot.  Zeit.  1861,  p.  358. — Ricsa.  Pogg.  Ann.  vot.(S9. 
p.  aSH. — Buff,  Ann.  dcr  C'hem  u.  I'harm.  18;^,  vol  S9.  p  So  ft  if^.—l}  Raiikc,  Unlersiichungcn  uhct 
l^Banzenclcktricilat.  Akad.  der  \Viv»cn.  Miinchcn   Maih-1'hvs.  Klawc,  July  6,  1X72.1 
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the  molecular  movcmcnis  connected  wiih  the  growtii  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasm, 
and  ihe  interna!  changes  on  which  the  activity  of  ihe  proloplasm  depends — whether 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  new  cells  or  in  movenoenls  of  rotation — are  probably 
connected  with  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  aUhough  no  actual  em- 
pirical proof  of  this  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  fluids  with  different  chemical  pro- 
perties in  adjoining  cells,  the  diffusion  of  salts  and  of  assimilated  compounds  from 
ce'I  to  cell,  and  their  decomposition,  must  also  bring  electromotive  forces  into 
play:  but  even  this  has  not  yet  been  observctl  directly.  Kvcn  ihe  electrical  cunenis 
whicli  must  no  doubt  be  set  up  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  by  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  growing  organs  (as  in  seed- 
lings), and  by  the  transpiration  of  land-plants  —  although  investigated  by  a  few 
physicists — has  not  yet  been  actually  established  or  accurately  determined.  Accord- 
ing to  Duff's  careful  obserAaiions,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Jtlrgensen  and 
Heidenhain,  the  internal  tissue  of  land-plants  is  always  electro-negative  to  its 
strongly  cuticularised  surface  ;  the  surface  of  roots,  saturated  with  sap  ilike  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  tissue),  is  also  electro-negative  to  the  surface  of  the  stems  and 
leaves.  If  a  plant  or  a  cut  part  of  a  plant  is  placed,  with  the  necessary'  precautions, 
in  the  circuit  of  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer,  a  current  passes  from  the  external 
surface  to  the  cut  surface  or  to  the  surface  of  the  root ;  this  is  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  the  cell-sap  of  the  surface  of  the  root  or  of  a  cut  surface  with  the  pure 
water  employed  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  alkalme  fluids  of  ilie  thin-wallcd 
phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  surrounded  by  the  acid  fluids  of  the  paren- 
chyma, and  become  completely  mixed  by  diffusion-currents.  This  behaviour,  which 
must  certainly  produce  electromotive  effects,  has  not  hitherto  been  investigated  with 
this  object'. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  plants  present  a  large  surface  lo  the  air ;  and  the 
tissue  of  the  whole  plant  is  permeated  with  electrolytic  fluids.  These  phenomena 
appear  lo  adai>l  plants  to  be  the  medium  for  equalising  electrical  tlifl'erences  between 
the  earth  and  air  by  means  of  currents  traversing  ilie  plant  Since  therefore  the 
electrical  tension  of  the  air  is  generally  different  from  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  two  is  constantly  varying  with  cliangcs  of  weather,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  probability  constant  electrical  interchanges  are  going  on  through 
the  agency  of  plants^.  Whether  these  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  processes  of 
vegetation  has  at  present,  like  the  whole  subject,  not  liecn  investigated  scientifically. 
The  destructive  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  which  are  effected  through 
trees  by  means  of  flashes  of  lightning^  at  least  show  that  smaller  differences  of 
electrical  equilibrium  between  the  air  and  earth  may  ah^o  be  equalised  by  means 
of  plants*. 


I 


'  Sftchs,  Ueber  saure.  &lkidiniiche,  unci  neutralc  Reaction  der  Sifte  tebcnder  Pflanzcn ;  Bot.  Zcit. 
l86a.  No.  33. 

*  [Becquertl  ihoughi  that  Uie  evaporation  from  leaves  fonns  an  upward  current  of  vapour  which 
ACtod  OS  a  conductor  to  electricity.  In  this  way,  by  destroying  the  nrcc&sary  electrical  condilion&, 
he  thought  forests  tended  to  di^ipate  hail-clouds.     }A6m.  dc  I'lnst.  vol.  XXXV,  pp.  806,  807. — Ed.] 

*  [The  cUsmptive  cflccl  of  lightning  upon  trees  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of 
moisture  into  steam.     Sec  O&boroc  Reynolds,  Proc.  Phil.  Soc-  Moiich.  1874,  p.  15. — En.] 

*  [Kdwin  Smith  iChemioil  News,  Dec.  17.  1869)  has  delected  constant  currents  of  electricity 
pasdng  in  certain  directions  in  plants,  as  follows : — In  a  cut  piece  of  leaf-slnlk  (riiubarb)  from  the 
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The  researches  on  the  action  of  the  electric  stimulus  on  the  movements  of 
protoplasm  and  of  leaves  the  motion  of  which  is  caused  by  tension  of  the  tissues, 
have  not  at  present  led  to  any  im|:>ortant  result  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  although  thsllnguished  observers  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject  It  can 
only  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  vcr)'  weak  constant  currents  or  induction-shocks 
(for  a  short  lime)  produce  no  perceptible  effect;  that  sufficiently  strong  electromotive 
force  produces  effects  on  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  contractile  tissues  similar  to 
those  producetl  by  a  high  temperature  and  by  mechanical  means ;  and  that  finally, 
when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  still  further  increased,  the  protoplasm  is  killed 
and  the  motility  of  the  leaves  permanently  destroyed,  but  sometimes  in  the  latter  case 
without  causing  death. 

JUrgensen  allowed  the  current  from  a  battery  of  small  Grove's  elements,  the  force 
of  which  was  regulated  by  a  rheochord,  to  act  under  the  microscope  on  the  tissue  of  a 
leaf  oi  yaiihncriit  spiral'tt.  A  constant  current  from  one  element  produced  no  perceptible 
action ;  two  or  four  elements  caused  a  retardation  of  the  protoplasmic  movement,  and 
when  continued  for  a  longer  time  completely  stopped  it.  When  the  current  was 
interrupted,  the  movement,  if  it  had  only  been  retarded,  was  restored  to  its  original 
rapidity  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  lime;  if  it  had  entirely  ceased,  it  was  not  recom- 
menced even  if  the  current  was  at  once  stopped.  When  the  movement  is  thus  arrested, 
the  grains  of  chlorophyll  which  are  carried  along  by  the  very  watery  protoplasm  accu- 
mulate at  ditl'erent  spots.  A  current  from  thirty  elements  causes  permanent  cessation  of 
the  movement  even  if  the  connection  is  only  momentary.  Induced  currents  act  like 
constant  ones;  but  the  number  of  inductjoa-shocks  which  pass  through  the  cells  in  a 
unit  of  time  appears  to  have  no  considerablti  influence  on  the  action. 

The  changes  of  fonn  of  protoplasm  imder  the  influence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  elec- 
tric current  are,  according  to  the  observations  of  Hcidenhain,  Briicke,  Max  Schultze, 
and  Kiihnc,  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  high  temperature  near  the  extrenie  limit  or 
beyond  it.  Krom  those  of  Kiihne  it  appears  to  result  that  protoplasm  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  that  the  excitement  caused  by  a  current  at  particular 
spots  in  the  protoplasm  is  not  easily  transferred  to  other  spots. 

Cohn,  Kabsch,  and  others,  state  that  weak  induction-currents  act  on  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa,  the  stamens  of  Berberis,  M.ihonia,  and  Cmtaurfa  Scabiosa, 
and  the  t^ynostemium  of  Styiidlum  graminifoiium  like  concussion  or  contact,  the  parts 
moving  as  if  under  the  influence  of  these  agencies.  According  to  Kabsch,  stronger 
induction-currents,  which  peniieate  the  whole  plant,  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
gynostcmium  of  Stylidium  even  for  mechanical  excitation ;  but  alter  half  an  hour  the 
sensitiveness  again  returns.  The  statement  of  Kabsch  is  noteworthy  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  leaflets  of  Dtjmodium  gyram  are  permanently  prevented  by  stronger  in- 
duction-currents, which  however  do  not  kill  them. 


end  ncnrcst  the  tool  to  the  end  nearest  the  bbde  of  the  leaf;  from  the  outer  Mde  of  ihc  leaf-stalk 
nearest  the  cuticle  to  the  inner  axis;  from  the  lower  cad  of  the  flower-stalk  (pa:ony)  to  the  bract  or 
petal ;  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf;  in  the  stem  i,hawthom)from  the  cambium  to 
the  outer  cuticle;  in  the  root  (acveral  plants)  from  the  outside  to  the  axis,  and  from  the  root-slock 
towaids  the  apex;  in  the  hollow  stems  of  monocotyledonous  plants  (grass)  from  the  inner  to  the 
Outer  >urface;  in  the  potato  from  the  centre  to  the  outside;  but  in  the  lemon,  pear,  gooseberr}',  and 
tumip  from  the  outside  to  the  centre ;  in  a  living  plant  (Troparolum)  from  the  plant  itself  to  the  soil. 
L)r.  i3urdon>5anderson  has  made  a  remaikablc  series  of  observations  on  the  electric  curreuts  in 
Diomtra  mtacipuh  (see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1873;  also  Natuie,  vol.  V]]I,  p.  479  and 
Free.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  XXI.  p.  495).  By  the  old  of  Thomson's  galvanometer  he  has  shown  that  these 
currents  arc  bubject,  in  all  respects  in  which  they  have  been  as  yet  investigntcd,  to  the  same  laws 
fts  tl.oic  of  animal  muscle  and  ner\e. —  tn.J 
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Sect.  10.  —  Action  of  Gravitation  on  the  Processes  of  Vegetation 
Since  the  attraction  of  the  carlli  acts  uninterruptedly  on  all  parts  of  ihc  plant,  Uue 
entire  vegetable  organisation  must  be  so  contrived  that  ilie  wei>;hl  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  plant  is  serviceable^  or  at  least  not  injurious  to  the  various  purposes  of 
the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  observing  these  relationships  Uie  first  thing  is  to  distinguish  between  those 
contrivances  which  have  for  their  object  to  bring  the  weight  of  ihe  pari-i  of  the  plant 
into  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  its  life — gravitation  itself  not  uking  any  direct 
recognisable  part  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects — and  those  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation on  the  other  hand  which  are  brought  into  existence  by  the  direct  influence 
of  gravitation  on  the  nicclianisni  of  growth. 

To  the  first  of  these  groups  belongs  the  fact  that  the  branches  and  foliage  of 
upright  stems  are  distributed  nearly  equally  on  all  sides,  and  that  in  larger  plants  the 
firmness  and  elasticity  of  the  masses  of  tissue  in  the  stem  is  prorooled  by  liic  form- 
ation of  wood,  or  is  brought  about  by  other  means,  as  for  instance  in  the  trunk  of 
Musa.  But  since  it  is  very  common  in  the  organic  world  for  the  same  purpose 
to  be  attained  by  very  dilTcrent  means,  slender  delicate  stems  with  but  little  wood 
can  protect  tltemselves  from  sinking  down  and  can  e.xposc  their  foliage  to  il)e  light 
by  twining  round  finn  i^upporis,  or  by  climbing  with  the  help  of  tendrils,  hooks, 
spines,  &c.  The  same  purpose  is  evidently  served  by  the  various  floating  cominv- 
ances  of  ^*'aler-piants  and  those  of  fruits  and  seeds  ;  in  all  these  cases  the  structure 
is  obviously  adapted  to  make  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the  plant  serviceable  or  at 
least  not  injurious  to  its  life  ;  although  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  gravitation  takes 
any  part  in  the  formation  of  wood,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  tendrils,  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  floating  apparatus.  The  only  e.xpl.mation  of  these  arrangements  lies  in 
Dar^vin's  Theory  of  Descent ;  vis.  that,  under  the  influence  of  long -continued  natural 
selection,  only  those  structures  are  finally  able  to  maintain  their  existence  which, 
while  sulTicient  for  the  other  requirements  of  life,  are  so  arranged  that  the  weight  of 
the  part  is  not  injurious  or  is  even  useful.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  nor 
docs  observation  render  it  probable,  thai  graniaiion  lakes  any  direct  part  in  these 
phenomena. 

Gravitation  however,  exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the  growth  of  young  parts  of 
plants  as  soon  as  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  growing  organ  is  inclined  obliquely 
to  the  perpendicular  and  therefore  to  the  action  of  gravitation.  In  this  case  the 
growth  in  length  of  the  oblique  organ  is  different  on  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  nearly  horizontal  the  axis  of  growth.  According  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  organ  and  its  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  either  the 
upper  side  grows  more  strongly  than  the  under  side,  or  the  reverse.  A  curvature 
concave  either  downwards  or  upwards  is  thus  caused  by  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion and  growth,  and  this  cur\'aturc  increases  until  die  free-growing  end  is  directed 
vertically  cither  downwards  or  upwards ;  the  former,  for  example,  in  primary  rootSi 
the  latter  in  many  primary  stems.     In  lateral  branches,  leaves,  and  secondary  roots. 


*  These  statemcnLs  ue  intended  in  the  first  place  lo  draw  the  allention  of  ^tiulcnts  to  Ihe  pro- 
cesses of  vei^lation  which  aic  specially  tnnuenccd  by  graniation.  Its  action  on  the  mechanism 
of  growth  will  \x  fully  described  in  Chap.  IV,  where  also  the  hteiatitic  h  quoted. 
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similar  phenomena  occur,  tbouf^  nol  so  sirougl)'.  Ititernal  processes  of  vegetation, 
Ihe  weight  of  thr  upper  parts,  or  the  inHuence  of  light,  act  in  opposition  to  that  of 
gravitation,  so  that  tondiiions  of  equilibrium  arise  which  cause  the  organs  to  stand 
^liorizonialh'  or  obliquely  10  the  perpendicular. 

Thus  the  vertical  direction  of  primary  roots  and  stems,  and  the  oWique  direction 
of  llieir  lateral  branches,  are  determined  solely  by  gravitation,  or  at  any  rale  to 
some  extent,  so  long  as  these  parts  are  still  Rowing ;  when  they  subsequently 
become  lignificd  or  cease  to  grow,  they  maintain  the  position  once  acquired.  If 
therefore  a  growing  plant  rooting  in  the  ground  (inside  a  pot)  is  placed  hf>rizon- 
tally,  the  mature  parts  remain  in  this  position  ;  but  the  apex  of  the  primary  root 
tiu-ns  downwards,  and  the  growing  internodes  of  the  end  of  the  stem  turn  upwards, 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  secondary  roots  also  bend  until  they  make  about  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizon  that  they  did  before  the  change  in  their  position.  The  parts 
which  were  actually  growing  when  the  change  was  made  are  shown  by  the  curvatures 
caused  by  the  influence  of  gra\*itation. 

Although  we  must  defer  till  the  fourth  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  internal 
changes  which  accompany  these  curvatures,  the  proofs  that  tliey  are  really  caused  by 
gravitation  may  be  presented  in  the  two  following  forms: — 

(1)  Individuals  of  the  same  species  have  everj'whcre  on  tlie  earth's  surface  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  and  therefore  also  with  respect  lo  the 
earth's  radius.  Upright  stems  therefore,  such  as  pines,  grow  in  South  America  in 
totally  different  directions  from  what  they  do  with  us ;  if  their  axes  of  growth  were 
elongated  downwards,  they  would  intersect  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  coincide 
with  its  radii.  It  follows  therefore  that  their  direction  of  growth  must  be  determined 
by  a  force  which  stands  in  a  perfectly  definite  relation  lo  the  position  of  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity.  But  there  is  only  one  such  force,  v/s.  gravitation  or  the  attraction 
of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  same  argument  holds  for  horizontal  or  oblique 
branches,  leaves,  and  roots,  since  these  form  a  constant  angle  with  the  primary 
stem. 

(2)  Gravitation  differs  from  other  forces  in  acting  independently  of  the 
cheniical  or  other  properties  of  the  body,  being  regulated  only  by  its  mass;  but 
the  same  properly  is  also  possessed  by  centrifugal  force.  If,  as  Knight*  first 
showed,  a  growing  seedling  is  made  to  rotate  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  bring 
centrifugal  force  into  play,  this  force  acts  on  the  different  parts  like  gravitation  ; 
f.  f.  the  parts  which  would  otherwise  be  influenced  by  gravitation  (as  the  primary 
root),  now  follow  die  direction  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  grow  outwards  from 
the  centre  of  rotation,  while  the  stem,  which  would  otherwise  grow  upwards  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  now  assumes  a  direction  towards  the  centre 
of  rotation,  /".  e.  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  acting  force.  This  law  is 
strikingly  illustrated  when  seedlings,  the  roots  and  stems  of  which  had  previously 
grown  in  one  straight  line,  are  fixed  upon  a  rotating  disc  (protected  from 
evaporation  by  a  bell-glass)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  growth  has  a 
tangential  direction.  The  mature  parts  maintain  this  direction  during  the  rotation, 
while  those  which  are  still  growing  bend  so  thai   the   apices  of  the  roots  point 


>  Knight,  Phil.  Trans.  1R06.  paiX  I.  p.  99. 
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ouiwards  and  ihc  apices  of  the  stem  inwards  (towards  the  centre  of  rotation). 
the  roiaiion  lakes  place  In  a  horizontal  plane,  gravitation  acts,  in  addition  to 
cciiLrifugal  force,  on  the  growing  parts,  and  the  direction  of  the  stem  and  rooe 
becomes  oblique.  But  when  the  rotation  ia  very  rapid,  it  is  possible  to  tncYVAfie 
the  centrifugal  force  to  such  an  extent  that  tl»e  axis  of  growth  remains  nearly 
horizontal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  seedlings  arc  fixed  to  a  disc  rotating  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  each  side  of  the  growin;^  part  is  in  turn  directed  for  a  %horl  ticue 
upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  The  action  of  gravitation  tljerc- 
fore  aifccls  all  sid'!&  equally;  f.  r.  the  growth  of  the  organ  is  practically  indc- 
j)endent  of  gravitation.  Centrifugal  force  is  therefore  the  only  force  that  acts  on 
liic  growing  pans ;  and  the  root  takes  an  outward  radial  direction  even  when  iIjc 
disc  is  not  rapidly  turned,  the  stem  an  inward  radial  direciioa.  If  however  the  disc 
is  made  to  turn  very  slowly  in  a  vertical  plane  (round  a  horizontal  axis),  so  that 
lt»ere  is  in  fact  no  centrifugal  force  (as  by  intermittetu  turns,  one  revolution  in  teo 
to  twenty  minutes  with  a  radius  of  from  5  to  10  cm.).  I  have  shown  ^  that  the  organs 
then  grow  neither  in  the  direction  of  gravitation  nor  in  that  of  the  cenlrifug-Al  force, 
but  jubt  in  those  directions  in  which  they  liad  happened  to  be  placed  when  fixed  in 
the  vc&seL  Under  such  conditions  parts  which  normally  grow  straight  often  curve 
in  a  plane  quite  independently  of  external  forces,  and  this  can  only  be  due  to 
internal  causes  of  growth  which  are  distributed  unequally  round  the  axis  of 
growth.  Thus,  for  example,  primary  roots  and  steins  of  germinating  seeds  (Faba^ 
Pisum.  Fagopyrum,  Brassica),  will  not  lie  in  a  straight  Hue,  but  their  respective  axes 
of  growth  will  intersect  at  any  angle  up  in  a  right  angle,  the  anterior  side  of  the 
base  of  the  stem  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  posterior  side,  and  thus  causing  a 
ciir\-ature.  It  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  the  secondary  roots  which  spring  from 
the  primar)  root,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem,  is  also,  under  these 
conditions,  aifected  only  by  internal  causes  of  growtlt.  It  is  only  in  itiis  way  that 
we  can  explain  the  directions  and  forms  assumed  by  parts  of  plants  when  unin- 
fluenced by  gravitation,  centrifugal  force,  or  belioiropic  curvatures,  which  could  not 
occur  in  these  experiments. 


I 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   MECHANICAL   LAWS   OF   GROWTH. 

* 

Sect,  i  r.  Deflmtion.  I'he  growth  of  crystals  consists  in  an  increase  of  their 
volume  by  the  apposition  of  homogeneous  particles  in  definite  directions.  In  plants 
the  process  which  we  call  growth  is  much  more  couiplicated  ;  and  the  term  is 
employed  in  different  senses,  according  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  gruwih  of  a  grain 
of  starch  or  of  chlorophyll,  of  part  of  a  cell-wall,  of  a  whole  cell,  or  of  a  multi- 


*  Wurzburger  Mcd-Phys.  GndUchAfi*  March  16,  i87>, 


cellular  organ.  The  common  (Kiint  in  all  ihese  processes  is  iHlU  ihcy  depend  at 
last  on  the  imcrcalation  of  new  molecules  between  those  already  in  existence,  in 
^ciher  words  on  intussusception,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  the  first  section 
of  Book  III.  Rut  even  in  structures  so  simple  as  grains  of  starch  or  parts  of 
cell-walls,  we  are  met  with  insurmountable  difticullies  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  mechanical  process  of  growtti  in  all  its  details;  and  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  by  no  means  enables  us  lo  propound  a  conncciod  theory  of  the 
growth  of  the  entire  cell  or  of  a  multicellular  organ.  We  are  in  fact  at  present 
able  only  to  follow  empirically  the  processes  of  growth  in  det<iil,  their  causes  and 
results.  After  this  we  may  attempt  to  form  definite  ideas  of  the  separate  pro- 
cesses, taking  for  granted  at  the  outset  the  purely  formal  phenomena  of  mor- 
phology, and  regarding  as  the  ultimate  object  of  ihc  enquiry  the  obtaining  an 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  growth.  If  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
must  he  deferred  to  a  distant  future,  it  at  any  rate  lies  within  the  scope  of  Ihis 
work  to  collect  together  the  ascertained  phenomena.  But  even  here  we  meet 
with  the  difficulty  that  no  one  has  as  yet  undertaken  to  limit  the  term  Growth  to 
a  definitely  circumscrilxd  idea.  The  term  is  however  always  employed  in  the  case 
of  plants  and  animals  to  designate  changes  in  form  or  volume  or  both  brought 
about  by  internal  causes,  themselves  the  result  of  organisation,  and  in  their  turn 
excited  and  maintained  by  definite  external  causes,  as  heat,  light,  gravitation,  the 
supply  of  food-materials,  water,  &c.  Changes  in  the  form  or  volume  of  parts 
of  plants  that  remain  quite  passive  to  external  forces,  and  in  which  changes  no 
organic  process  cooperates,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  term  Growth.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  is  no  growth  when  the  form  or  length  of  an  internode  or  root 
is  aitercil  by  simple  stretching,  pressure,  twisting,  or  bending  (it  may  be  by  the 
hands).  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  under  certain  circumstances  internal 
changes  might  be  brought  about  by  external  influences  to  which  the  part  of  the 
plant  is  at  first  altogether  passive,  but  which,  combined  witli  organic  processes, 
cause  true  growth  or  changes  of  growth.  By  organic  processes  I  understand  those 
internal  changes  which  fulfil  the  two  following  conditions  : — firstly,  they  are  caused 
by  the  specific  organisation  of  the  part  of  the  plant,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
any  external  influence  can  only  cflVct  changes  in  accordance  with  it ;  secondly, 
they  result  in  a  permanent  change  of  the  organised  part  which  is  not  at  once  re- 
versed by  opposite  external  influences.  If,  for  example,  the  elevation  of  the  temper- 
ature above  the  inferior  limit  ^see  Sect.  7,  p.  651 )  has  caused  an  increase  in  volume 
of  the  embryonic  structures  already  saturated  with  water,  the  parts  will  not  contract 
to  their  previous  volume  when  the  temperature  again  falls  below  this  point,  but  will 
retain  the  increase  acquired  during  the  higher  temperature ;  in  other  words  the 
process  is  not  reversed,  it  only  ceases.  Microscopic  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  ex- 
amination also  show  that  the  internal  organisation  has  undergone  permanent  change 
varjing  with  the  specific  properties  of  the  plant.  If  on  the  contrary  a  stem  Is 
allowed  to  wither  from  want  of  water,  it  becomes  shorter  and  ceases  to  grow ;  when 
it  again  absorbs  water  it  becomes  longer  and  thicker  and  l>egins  to  grow.  The 
contraction  on  withering  and  the  lengthening  on  the  absorption  of  water  are  mere 
physical  phenomena ;  but  the  lengthening  and  thickening  of  a  part  resulting  from 
continued  turgescence  may  actually  depend  upon  growth,  the  organisation  of  the 
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plant  bcinj:  altered  permancnily  and  lo  an  amount  van'ing  with  the  species  by  the 
operation  of  the  turgcbcence.  U  is  .vgaio  the  result  of  permanent  and  specific 
change  of  organisation  when  a  tendril,  in  consequence  of  the  light  pressure  of  the 
body  to  which  it  clings,  lencthens  less  on  the  side  in  contact,  more  on  the  opposite 
exiKwed  side  ;  ihe  curvature  thus  caused  does  not  disappear  if  ihc  pressure  has 
lasted  long  enough ;  the  whole  phenomenon  is  therefore  one  of  growlh.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  die  moide  organ  of  a  Mimosa-leaf  ben«Js  downwards  in  consequence 
of  irritation,  and  afterwards  again  bends  upwards,  this  is,  it  is  irue,  causetl  by  ihe 
peculiar  organisation  of  the  plant;  but  the  movement  induces  no  change  in  the 
organisation  itself,  and  its  effects  are  not  permanent,  the  leaf  soon  returning  to  \Xa 
original  condition.  Tlic  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  does  not  lljcrefore 
depend  on  a  change  of  growth  caused  by  the  irritation  ;  while  the  power  of  ten- 
drils to  curl  round  supports  depends,  it  is  true,  on  sensitiveness,  but  of  sucli  a 
character  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the  processes  of  growth. 

If  increase  in  volume  is  included  in  the  idea  of  growUi,  as  is  the  case  in 
ordinary  language,  the  rigorously  scientific  use  of  the  word  would  require  special 
care ;  for  if  we  simply  say  that  a  plant  or  a  part  of  a  plant  of  considerable  size 
grows,  this  may  be  accompanied  actually  by  a  decrease  of  the  whole  volume.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  bulbs  sprout  or  seeds  germinate  in  the  air,  the  whole  does  not 
grow,  but  only  tlie  younger  parts  devclope  at  the  expense  of  the  older,  which  in 
addition  give  off  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  13  therefore  necessary  lo 
distinguish  accurately  the  growing  parts  from  those  which  do  not  grow. 

There  are  however  changes  of  form  in  tlje  parts  of  plants  which  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  increase,  and  which  may  even  be  attended  with  decrease  in  volume,  but 
which  nevertheless  depend  on  a  permanent  and  irreversible  change  of  organisation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  pith,  after  removal  from  the  intemodes,  increases  in  length 
for  days  even  while  it  loses  water  by  eva^toration  in  air  Uiat  is  not  saturated.  It 
would  scarcely  seem  convenient  to  exclude  these  and  similar  phenomena  from  the 
idea  of  growth ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  growth  with 
and  gro\Mh  without  increase  in  volume  ;  in  iht-  lailcr  case  growth  consists  in  a  mere 
change  of  form  -which  again  depends  on  an  alteration  k}{  position  of  the  smallest 
particles.  Every  case  of  increase  in  volume  of  a  grain  of  starch  or  of  a  cell  must 
not  be  regarded  as  growth,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  caused  by  absorption,  and 
may  be  reversed  by  loss  of  water ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  growdi  in  a  single  cell 
should  be  associated  with  increase  in  volume,  s.incc  particular  parts  of  the  cell  may 
furnish  material  for  the  increase  of  other  parts.  In  this  case  the  cell  considered  as  a 
whole  only  changes  its  form ;  and  if  this  change  is  caused  by  internal  organic  forces, 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  growth.  Those  changes  in  the  form  and  volume 
of  cells  must,  on  the  other  hand,  I  e  excluded  from  the  idea  of  growth  which  occur 
only  occasionally  and  admit  of  being  completely  reversed,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
contractile  organs  of  sensitive  and  periodically  motile  leaves. 
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An  error  which  is  constantly  made  by  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  physiology 
k  to  confuse  the  ideas  Growth  and  Nutrition,  or  to  consider  them  identical.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  all  growth  must  be  associated  with  the  conveyance  of  food-nuterials 
to  the  growing  parts;  but  these  food-materials  are  usually  withdrawn  from  older  parts 
where  they  were  previously  inactive ;  the  whole  orjjianisni,  consisting  of  both  growing 
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and  non-growing  parts  (as  a  bulb  suspended  ,vnd  putting  out  leaves  in  Ihe  air),  is  not 
nourished  as  such  from  without.  The  growth  o!  cert;iin  parts  is  therefdrc  no  indicaliorv 
"of  nutrition  of  the  whole.  Still  less  necessary  is  the  connection  between  growth  and 
nutrition  from  without;  the  special  organs  of  nutrition,  the  green  leaves,  do  nut  grow 
after  they  are  mature,  although  they  carry  on  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  two  pro- 
cesses may  coincide  both  in  place  and  time,  /,  r.  in  the  &ame  cell;  but  may  .ilso  be 
■separated  in  both  space  and  time;  and  this  is  indeed  usually  the  case,  as  has  been  sulli- 
cienlly  shown  in  Sect.  5. 


Sect.  12.  Various  cauaea  of  Growth.  Growth,  like  vital  activity,  takes  place 
only  when  certain  favourable  external  conditions  coexist.  These  are  the  presence 
of  assimilated  food-material,  water,  oxygen,  and  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
Under  these  conditions  individual  cells  or  masses  of  tissue  may  grow,  provided  that 
(heir  organisation  permits  it.  But  independently  of  these  conditions  there  are  others, 
as  we  ha%'e  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  which,  without  absolutely  causing  or  arrest- 
ing growth,  nevertheless  influence  it;  as  light,  gravitation,  and  pressure.  The  first- 
n;imcd  may  be  called  the  necessary,  the  last  the  secondar)*  conditions  of  growth. 
In  all  growth  all  the  necessary  conditions  must  concur  while  the  secondary  condi- 
tions intervene  only  in  certain  cases,  and  exert  their  modifying  influence  very  differ- 
cnlly  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  different  plants. 

The  conditions  spoken  of  as  Necessary  and  Secondary  Conditions  depend  upon 
(he  environment  of  the  plant,  and  act  upon  it  from  without.  I'hey  may  therefore 
lie  described  as  External  Condiimn  or  causes  of  growth,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
InUrnal  Cottditiom  dependent  on  the  organisation  of  the  plant.  The  existence  of 
the  latter  conditions  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  fact  that  alt  parts  of  plants 
are  able  to  grow  only  during  a  certain  lime;  when  this  time — the  period  of  youth 
and  development  —  is  past,  they  no  longer  grow,  even  wlien  all  the  favourable 
conditions  concur.  This  sho\vs  that  the  internal  organisation  undergoes  changes, 
which  at  length  render  the  continuance  of  growth  impossible.  But  even  in  organs 
which  arc  still  growing  a  certain  independence  of  external  circumstances  may  be 
perceived ;  an  oak-leaf  invariably  growa  differently  from  an  elm-leaf,  an  oak-fruit 
from  an  oak-root.  The  differences  of  these  processes  of  growth  is  at  once  manifest 
in  the  difference  of  fonn  and  of  ihe  other  properties  of  the  organ ;  and  no  co^i- 
bination  of  external  circumstances  has  the  power  of  giving  to  a  root,  by  change  in 
its  Rjowth.  the  form  of  a  leaf,  or  to  an  oak-leaf  the  structure  of  an  elm-leaf.  There 
are  also  certain  intem;\I  conditions  of  growth  which  do  not  decide,  like  the  age  of  an 
organ  and  ihe  necessary  external  conditions,  whether  growth  shall  take  place,  or  at 
what  rate;  but  determine  how  it  shall  proceed,  and  what  specific  and  determinate 
organisation  shall  be  attained  by  it.  This  latter  circumstance  depends  only  on  the 
parent  plants,  or  in  other  words  on  the  species  or  variety  to  which  it  belongs. 
Descent  determines  the  specific  character  of  the  growth ;  all  the  other  conditions 
determine  only  whether  growth  shall  take  place  at  all,  and  with  what  rapidity  and 
energy.  The  mtiaU  internal  conditions  that  regulate  the  nature  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  when  once  present  cannot  again  be  destroyed  or  reversed ;  while  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  may  be  at  one  time  brought  into  action,  at  another  time  set  aside. 
The  internal  and  external  conditions  of  growiti  may  therefore  be  distinguished  as 
the  hibUincal  and  the  physical ;  but  tho&e  properties  of  a  plant  which  have  been 
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obtained  historically  are  generally  termed  her/ditary.  The  term  is  not  open  to  objec- 
tion unless  heredity  be  considered,  as  has  recently  been  done  by  many,  as  a  kind 
of  natural  force  requiring  no  further  analysis.  For  in  distinguishing  hercdiiarj-  con- 
ditions of  growth  —  /'.£.  those  that  have  been  acquired  historically  —  from  physical 
ones,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  former  do  not  also  owe  their  existence  to  physical 
phenomena,  but  only  that  besides  the  accidental  concurrence  of  physical  conditions, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  characters  which  the  plant  has 
acquired  when  in  the  embryonic  condition  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  terra)  in 
the  form  of  definite  specialities  of  organisation  through  the  influence  of  its  parents. 

These  remarks  must  suffice  here.  The  extremely  difficult  question  which  has 
been  raised  may  be  illustrated  by  protracted  and  elaborate  explanations,  but  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  external  or  physical  causes  of  growth  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
submitted  to  direct  experimental  invesUgation ;  the  internal  hereditary  causes  intsst 
be  considered  simply  as  something  that  exists  and  that  is  in  the  main  unalterable; 
for  if  it  were  possible  to  change  some  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties 
of  a  tissue  by  means  of  external  influences,  this  could  not  affect  the  true  kernel 
of  the  hereditary  characteristics;  and  again  conversely  changes  in  these  hereditary 
peculiarities,  pr  vnriatums,  are  never  brought  about  by  direct  external  influences, 
but  only  bj^  unknown  internal  changes.  Since  therefore  the  specific  peculiarities 
in  the  organisation  of  a  plant  are  something  in  its  nature  that  is  entirely  unkno\vn» 
any  investigation  of  the  processes  of  growth  must  rest  satisfied  with  showing  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  always  associated  with  constant  interna)  conditions,  and 
what  visible  changes  are  produced  in  the  processes  of  growth  by  physical  influences. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  astonished  if  in  the  action  of  known  external  causes — 
light,  gravitation  &c. — on  plants,  efl'ects  are  produced  which  appear  altogether 
strange  to  one  accustomed  to  examine  purely  physical  processes ;  but  this  aston- 
ishment disappears  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  specific  organisation  of  a 
plant  itself  represents  a  complexity  of  causes  which  we  cannot  analyse,  and  there- 
fore are  unable  to  estimate.  It  is  in  tlie  constant  recognition  of  this  unknown 
factor — which  causes  physiological  effects  to  turn  out  so  entirely  different  from 
purely  physical  ones — that  the  difference  between  physiology  and  physics  consists. 
The  most  striking  mode  however  in  which  the  aggregate  of  conditions  of  growth 
manifests  itself  in  the  inherited  organi-sation,  is  when  the  s.ime  external  causes  pro- 
duce entirely  opposite  effects  on  plants  belonging  to  different  species  and  even  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

To  understand  correctly  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it  is  also  necessarr  to 
distinguish  between  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of  external  causes  on  growth. 
For  since  growth  is  always  dependent  primarily  on  the  presence  of  assimilated 
food-materials,  light,  tem|Terature,  or  other  external  conditions  may  indirectly  in- 
fluence growth  by  affecting  the  formation  and  transport  of  the  food-materials. 
But  it  is  also  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  mechanical  process  of  intus- 
susception itself  on  which  growth  is  directly  dependent,  m.iy  be  modified  by  those 
and  other  causes  the  influence  of  which  on  growth  is  therefore  in  that  case  a 
one.  The  growth  of  one  part  may  also  be  indirccdy  promoted  or  retarded 
growtli  or  the  removal  of  another  part- 
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The  unknown  factor  which  exists  in  the  inherited  properties  of  organisms  is  by 
no  means  without  analogy  in  inorganic  nature.  Chemists  and  physicists  have  also  to 
assume  peculiar  properties  of  elementary  substances.  The  aggregate  of  properties  by 
which  a  particle  of  Iron  is  absolutely  distinguished  from  a  particle  of  oxygen  is  as 
unknown  and  much  more  invariable  than  the  aggregate  of  physiological  causes  which 
distinguish  ihc  inherited  properties  of  an  oak  from  those  of  a  pine. 

So  far  as  the  defmition  given  above  of  historical  properties  concerns  the 
inherited  specific  peculiarities  of  plants,  the  term  is  not  metaphorical  from  (he 
point  of  view  of  the  Theor)'  of  Descent,  but  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  signi- 
ficadon.  The  specific  properties  which  determine  qualitatively  the  growth  of  each 
organ  have  sprung  up  successively  in  the  course  of  lime,  t.^.  in  a  series  of  genera- 
tions. The  chief  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  given  in  the  last  chapter  of 
this  work.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  now  that  this  theory  of  the  genesis  of  specific 
properties  indicates  the  only  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  them 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  causality.  At  the  present  time  this  is  possiWe  only 
in  the  most  general  outline. 

The  use  here  made  of  the  terms  'historical'  and  'physical'  may  also  be  illustrated 
from  another  subject  in  the  following  manner.  The  nature  of  the  geological  form- 
ations of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  consists  can  be  understood  only  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  because  it  is  only  at  particular  spots  and  at  particular  times 
that  the  conditions  have  concurred  which  produced,  for  example,  the  Chalk  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  The  formation  of  these  rocks  was  dependent  on  chemical  and 
physical  processes,  which  must  however  have  been  precctlcd  by  other  physical 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  these  rocks  should  be  formed  exactly 
at  particular  spots  and  particular  periods.  A  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  can,  on  the 
contrary,  be  produced  at  any  time  if  the  necessar)'  conditions  are  artificially  brought 
together.  Pseudomorphosis  of  crystals  can  again  be  explained  only  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
substances  are  alone  concerned  in  the  process.  We  see  therefore — and  this  is  the 
object  of  these  remarks — tijat  the  historical  explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon 
does  not  exclude  its  explanation  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  but  on  the  contrary 
includes  it  where  we  have  to  do  with  natural  phenomena ;  and  this  principle  is 
equally  applicable  to  those  properties  of  vegetable  species  which  have  been  acquired 
hereditarily  or  historically,  even  when  the  application  is  practically  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  case  of  inorganic  nature. 


Sect.  13.  General  Properties  of  the  Growing  Farts  of  Plants'.  From  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  the  tru?  crystals  which  are  found  in  cells  may  be  entirely 
excluded,  since  they  do  not  differ  in  their  general  properties  from  those  which 
occur  elsewhere.  The  org.mised  elementar)'  structures  on  the  contrary,  the  proto- 
plasm, the  nucleus,  chlorophyll-  and  starch-grains,  and  the  cell- walls,  exhibit  proper- 
ties which  distinguish  them  from  alt  inorganic  bodies. 

These   organised  bodies  are,  in   the   first  place,  all  (aptihle  of  swellit^ ;  i,  e. 
they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  water  or  aqueous  solutions  between  their  solid 
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particles  with  such  force  thai  the  particles  are  forced  ai^arl;  tlie  whole  struciufe 
increases  in  size,  and  can  ihus  exercise  considerable  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
])art8.  If  water  is  by  any  means  withdrawn  from  the  body  which  has  tlius  swollen 
up,  its  particles  apain  approach  one  anoiher,  and  with  such  force  thai  considerable 
strains  may  be  exerted  on  the  adjoining  pans  connected  with  ii ;  as,  for  example,  is 
shown  in  the  bursting  of  dry  capsules.  The  swellinf^  and  dessication  of  organised 
parts  may  therefore  cause  change  of  form  in  the  surroundin;jr  pans,  i.t.  in  other 
organised  parts.  This  power  of  swelling  is  of  still  greater  importance,  since  it  is 
this  process  Utat  renders  possible  llie  interchange  of  sap  between  the  individual  cells 
as  well  as  between  whole  masses  of  tissue.  In  order  that  growth  by  intussusception 
may  take  place,  the  dissolved  food-materials  must  be  able  lo  enter  by  imbibition  l)C- 
twecn  the  parl'cles  of  the  growing  structure,  and  the  chemical  processes  must  take 
place  there  which  construct  from  the  dissolved  food-materials  solid  particles  to  t>e 
intercalated  between  those  already  in  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
organic  mass  alters  its  volume  and  form  (see  Book  III,  SecL  i). 

A  second  general  property  of  the  organised  parts  of  plants  is  tliat  they  thatt^i 
iheir  form  whim  the  external  conditions  remain  perfectly  unaltered,  internal  changes 
being  the  only  efficient  cause.  Almost  every  process  of  growth  is  associated  with 
change  of  form.  These  facts  may  be  more  briefly  described  by  ascribing  to 
organiscil  structures  endowed  with  the  power  of  growth  internal  forces  or  plastic 
tendencies,  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  term  is  only  used  to  express  a  still 
unresolved  aggregate  of  causes.  As  a  result  of  these  internal  forces,  organised 
structures  have  die  power  of  overcoming  resistance.  Thus,  for  example,  plasmcxiia 
which  are  constantly  altering  their  form,  are  able,  notwithstanding  their  gelatinous 
and  very  soft  nature,  to  overcome  their  own  weight,  and  to  creep  up  solid  bodies. 
In  the  same  manner  the  growth  of  wood  takes  place  with  such  force  as  to  overcome 
the  ver>'  considerable  pressure  of  the  surrounding  bark. 

But  although  the  internal  causes  of  these  plastic  tendencies  are  able  to  over- 
come certain  obstacles,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  certain  (hat  growth  is  also  influenced 
by  external  forces,  such  as  pressure,  traction,  stretching,  bending,  &c.  which  are 
able  to  alter  the  form  of  solid  bodies.  The  observations  wliicli  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  will  be  collected  in  the  following  sections ;  but  it  is  in  the  first  place 
necessary  to  define  certain  terms  which  will  frequently  be  employed. 

Like  unorganised  solid  bodes,  those  which  are  organised  oppose  a  greater 
or  less  resistance  to  the  extertul  forces  which  lend  to  alter  their  form ;  and  are 
hence  divided  into  hard  and  soft  bodies.  A  hard  tjody  is  one  which  offers  con- 
siderable resistance,  like  tifiany  Hgnilied  or  silicified  cell-walls ;  a  soft  body  is  one 
which  offers  \txy  little  resistance,  like  protoplasm,  chlorophyll-grains,  or  swollen  cell- 
walls  which  have  ceased  growing,  as  gum-iragacanth.  Structures  which  become 
disintegrated  under  pressure  and  traction  rather  than  undergo  any  considerable 
change  of  form,  are  brittk^  like  grains  of  starch  or  crystalloids  of  aleurone.  If,  on 
the  contrar}*,  they  are  capable  of  undergoing  considerable  changes  of  form,  whether 
this  take  place  by  pressure  or  traction,  they  are  extensiblt.  It  is  clear  that  tlexibility 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  extensibility,  since  the  side  of  the  bent  part  which 
becomes  concave  is  compressed,  the  convex  side  stretched.  .\11  Uiese  properties  are 
relative,  and   (he  same  body  may  exhibit  ditlerenl  phenomena  according  to   the 
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nature  of  the  external  forces  which  act  upon  it.  'Jhus,  for  example,  under  a 
sudden  blow  the  apex  of  a  roiti  behaves  like  a  brittle  body,  and  breaks  easily,  while 
it  is  flexible  if  slowly  l)ent. 

If  the  form  of  an  extensible  body  has  been  changed  by  pre^sure.  traction,  or 
bending,  and  if.  when  then  left  to  itself,  il  retains  ihe  form  to  wliidi  it  has  been 
forced,  it  is  called  tmlash'c ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resumes  its  original  form,  it 
is  r/as/u:  If  the  changes  of  form  produce(.l  by  external  causes  are  smal!,  they  are 
usually  completely  reversed  when  the  body  is  left  lo  itself,  and  witliin  these  limits 
the  body  is  perfectly  elastic;  but  if  the  change  of  form  exceeds  certain  limits 
dep>cndenl  on  the  nature  of  the  body  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  force 
has  been  acting,  ii  does  not  again  assume  exactly  its  previous  form.  The  greatest 
amount  of  change  which  yet  permits  a  complete  restoration  of  the  original  form 
determines  the  Limit 0/ ElasticUy o^  the  body;  when  this  is  exceeded,  the  stretched 
substance  ])artial!y  retains  the  form  which  it  has  been  made  to  assume,  and  the  less 
complete  the  return  to  its  primitive  sha{)e  the  more  imperfect  is  its  elasticity.  It 
would  appear  as  if  all  organised  bodies  were  imperfectly  clastic  lo  any  long-continued 
iBtretching  or  alteration  of  form,  and  as  if  there  were  no  limit  of  nhislicity  in  the  case 
Ipf  very  long-continued  but  weak  external  influence.  In  all  these  points  organised 
(bodies,  especially  the  growing  parts  of  plants,  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  inor- 
-ganic  bodies.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  terms  explained  above  have 
reference  only  to  effects  visible  externally;  the  internal  changes  which  bring  about 
the  external  effect  may  be  very  different  in  different  bodies.  Rigidity,  i.e.  resistance 
to  bending,  depends,  for  example,  evidently  on  very  different  internal  conditions  in 
the  case  of  a  woody  cylinder  and  of  a  succulent  stem  or  root  consisting  mainly  of 
parenchyma.  This  is  at  once  experimentally  proved  by  the  woody  cylinder  becom- 
ing less  flexible  and  even  brittle  from  loss  of  water,  while  the  flexibility  of  succulent 
parenchyma  is  thereby  increased.  This  is  readily  understood  on  recollecting  that 
llic  flexibility  of  the  woody  cylinder  depends  on  that  of  the  walls  of  the  wood- 
cells,  which  are  not  closed  cavities,  and  therefore  cannot  become  turgid,  while  the 
flexibility  of  parenchymatous  tissue  depends  on  the  change  of  form  of  the  closed 
lurgescent  cells,  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  llie  cell-walls  taking  only  a  sub- 
ordinate part.  Changes  of  form  take  place  however  more  easily  the  less  the 
turgidity  of  the  cells ;  a  parenchymatous  tissue  may  be  compared  to  an  aggre- 
gation of  bladders  each  o{  which  is  full  of  water ;  if  they  are  all  turgid  with  water, 
each  bladder  is  tense  and  rigid,  as  also  is  the  whole ;  if.  on  the  contrary,  they 
contain  only  enough  water  to  fill  without  distending  ihem,  each  separate  bladder  is 
flaccid,  as  also  is  the  whole,  which  can  therefore  be  bent  in  any  direction.  A  mass 
of  parenchyma  may  therefore  be  stifT  and  rigid  even  if  its  cell-walls  are  thin  ami 
very  flexible,  if  only  they  are  firm  enough  not  to  give  way  from  the  pressure  of  the 
water  which  stretches  them  or  to  allow  it  to  filter  through.  The  flexibility  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  moist  cell-wall  cannot  howe\*er  be  compared  directly  with  these  pro- 
perties in  a  perfectly  dry  cell-wall  or  a  strip  of  metal,  as  Niigeli  and  Schwendener 
(Ac.  p.  405)  have  already  shown.  'If  we  consider  first  of  all,'  they  say, 'a  frag- 
ment of  moist  cell-wall,  say  a  lamella  of  the  thallus  of  Caulerpn,  a  Iwist-fibre 
thickened  so  that  the  cell-cavity  has  disappeared,  a  spiral  vessel,  and  so  forth,  it  is 
proved  by  their  behaviour  to  polarised  light  that  stretchings,  bendings,  and  oilier 
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pirailar  forces  do  not  perceptibly  change  the  arrangement  of  llje  atoms 
molecules,  but  that  only  the  distance  of  the  molecules  themselves  from  one  another 
is  increased  or  diminished.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  water  is  retained 
in  the  moist  cell-walls  with  great  force  j  and  microscopic  examination  has  shown 
thai  it  cannot  be  forced  out  by  the  bending  compression  of  the  part.  No  other 
hj-pothesis  is  therefore  possible,  except  that  the  amount  of  water  in  a  distended  oell- 
wall  is  the  same  as  in  one  in  a  neutral  condition.  The  panicles  of  water  are  there- 
fore merely  displaced  by  external  forces,  but  are  not  forced  out ;  lliey  move,  for 
example,  witii  the  bending  of  the  part  from  the  concave  to  the  convex  side,  but 
afterwards  fill  up  as  completely  as  before  the  molecular  interstice?  of  the  substance ; 
and,  since  the  sum  of  their  tensions  is  but  slightly  altered,  also  occupy  nearly  ihc 
same  space.  If  the  same  reasoning  is  applied  to  tissues  without  intercellular  spaces 
and  filled  with  sap,  it  is  i>erfectly  obvious  that  the  cell-walls  are  not  susceptible 
of  change  of  volume  any  more  than  in  ihe  previous  case.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cells.  The  only  question  now  remaining  is 
whether  the  changes  of  tension  which  are  caused  by  external  forces  inodifv  the 
permeability  of  the  cell-walls  at  least  in  places.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  when 
a  tissue  is  compressed — since  the  hydrostatic  pressure  (turgidity)  is  in  no  case 
decreased  by  it,  but  the  resistance  of  the  cell-wall  weakened'— a  part  of  the  cell- 
fluid  must  obviously  be  forced  out,  until  the  hydrostatic  pressure  has  again  reached 
an  equilibrium  with  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  cell-walls.  In  the  same 
manner  the  effect  of  traction  on  a  tissue  must  be  to  cause  an  influx  of  water 
through  it,  or,  if  this  is  prevented,  the  formation  of  an  empty  space'.  If,  oX\  the 
other  hand,  the  changes  of  tension  which  occtir  in  plants  have  no  perceptible 
influence  on  permeability,  the  tissues  simply  possess  the  properties  of  moist  cell- 
walls;   in  any  condition  of  tension"  they  always  occupy  the  same  space*.' 

In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  phenomena  now  to  be  described,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  changes  which  a  cell  filled  with  sap 
undergoes  in  reference  to  its  turgidity  when  it  is  compressed  or  stretched  or 
simply  bent  by  external  forces.  By  Turgidity  we  understand  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure which  the  water  absorbed  by  entlosmose  exercises  equally  on  all  sides  on  llie 
cell-wall,  and  which  reacts  on  the  contents  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  ihe 
cell-wall :  so  that  in  a  turgid  cell,  while  the  cell-wall  is  stretched,  the  contents 
are  compressed.  A  clear  conception  of  this  state  of  mutual  tension  of  the  cell- 
wall  and  cell-contents  may  be  obtained  by  closing  a  short  wide  glass  tube  at  one 
end  with  a  firm  fresh  bladder  free  from  holes,  pouring  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar  or  gum,  and  finally  closing  also  the  oil)er  end  with  a  thick  bladder.  This 
artificial  cell,  placed  in  water,  absorbs  it  by  cndosmose  with  great  force ;  the  pieces 


*  These  wonl»  are  not  clearly  intelligible.  Turgidity  or  the  tetii»i(pn  of  the  cdl-wall  is  always 
increased,  as  we  shall  see  Jircctly,  by  pressure  from  without  on  a  turgid  cell;  its.  resistance  10 
infiltration  may  in  this  tnanitcr  be  at  length  entirely  overcome. 

*  Of  cournc  only  when  the  cell-wall  dcna  not  become  folded. 

*  B)  tcnbion  is  here  clearly  meant  bending,  stretching,  or  pressure  from  external  forces. 

*  The  discussion  given  on  p.  373  of  the  work  quoted  with  rcaptxt  to  the  altcraLion  cf  the  mole* 
cular  Mmcturc  of  cell-wajh  by  violent  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  is  of  no  importancL-  for  our 
present  purpose. 
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of  bladder  which  were  previously  stiff  and  tense  arch  into  a  hemispherical  form 
and  offer  great  resistance  to  pressure.  If  a  hole  is  punctured  by  a  fine  needle  in 
tlie  bladder,  a  jet  of  fluid  several  feet  in  bcighl  springs  from  it.  The  force  which 
drives  out  the  fluid  with  such  violence  is  the  elasticity  of  the  stretched  bladder; 
but  the  cause  which  brings  this  elasticity  into  play  is  the  endosmotic  attraction  for 
water  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cell. 

If  we  suppose  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  cell  enclosed  on  all  sides  a  degree  of 
lurgidity  sufficient  to  stretch  the  cell-wall  perceptibly,  but  leaving  it  still  capable  of 
further  tension  without  bursting,  and  if  this  cell- wall 
is  supposed  to  be  extensible  and  elastic— as  is  espe- 
cially the  nature  of  growing  and  non-lignificd  cell- 
walls — the  question  presents  itself: — What  changes 
does  the  turgidily  of  the  cell  undergo  when  it  is 
stretched  or  compressed  by  external  forces  or  other- 
wise altered  in/orm?  This  question  can  be  sufficiently 
answered  for  our  purpose  by  the  simple  contrivance 
represented  in  Fig.  448.  A'  is  a  wide  and  thick 
india-rubber  tube  to  which  the  glass  lube  St  closed 
at  ff,  acts  as  a  stopper.  After  filling  /C  widi  water, 
the  glass-lube  H,  open  Ix-low  at  0,  is  fixed  in  and  firmly 
fastened,  the  level  of  the  water  standing  somewhere 
about  «  in  the  thin  drawn-out  upper  end  of  the 
lube.  In  order  to  give  to  the  india-rubber  tube, 
which  here  represents  the  cell-wali,  a  sufficient  ten- 
sion from  the  outset,  it  is  convenient  to  make  the 
thin  end  of  the  lutje  J^  from  30  to  30  cm.  long,  and 
to  raise  the  level  «  in  proportion.  The  wide  part  of 
V?  is  fixed  in  a  holder,  so  that  the  cell  h.ings  down. 
A  condition  of  equilibrium  is  thus  established  between 
the  elasticity  of  the  india-rubber  tube  and  the  hydro- 
static pressure  which  can  be  compared  with  the  tur- 
gidity  of  the  vegetable  cell ;  and  in  this  condition  the 
water-level  stands  at  w.  If  the  tube  5  is  now  pulled 
do^Tiwards,  the  elastic  tube  is  lengtljened  and  at  the 
same  time  made  narrower,  but  the  amount  of  space 
enclosed  by  it  is  increased,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
falling  of  the  water-level  «  in  the  narrow  glass  tube, 
glass  tube  S  is  pushed  up  and  the  india-rubber  tube  thus  compressed  without  any 
bending  or  creasing  taking  place  in  A'  the  space  enclosed  by  the  tubi."  A"  is  dimin- 
ished, as  is  shown  by  the  rising  of  tlie  water  level  n*  The  same  thing  takes  place 
when  the  tube  A'  is  bent  in  any  way,  or  when  it  is  compressed  on  any  side. 

It  is  evident  thai  if  the  upper  glass  tube  7?  were  closed  at  n  so  as  to  prevent  a 
rise  or  fall  of  the  water-level,  any  change  which  previously  caused  a  rise  of  ihc  level 
would  now  occasion  an  increase  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  vice  ver&d.  It 
therefore  be  stated  that  in  a  closed  and  turgid  cell  any  pressure  acting  from 
without  or  any  curvature  increases  the  turgidity,  while  any  stretching  of  the  cell 
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diminishes  it.  If  we  imagine  a  straight  succulent  stem  or  a  gro\nng  root  to  be  bent, 
the  cells  on  the  convex  i^iJe  will  be  stretched,  those  on  ihe  concave  side  compressed, 
and  the  lurgidity  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  in  the  former  and  increased  in  the 
latter.  This  result  is  v-cn'  clearly  confirmed  if  a  very  succulent  rnpidly  growing 
internode  of  the  grape-vine  is  slowly  but  firmly  bent  till  it  describes  about  a  semi- 
circle. It  will  be  observed  that  durinj;  the  bending  a  number  of  small  drops  of 
water  escape  in  rows  from  the  epidermis  on  the  concave  compressed  and  shortened 
side.  It  is  indifferent  whether  they  escape  through  fissures  or  are  forced  out  through 
the  cell-walls;  in  either  case  they  show  that  the  cells  display  a  higher  degree  of 
lurgidity  on  the  concave  compressetl  side  than  wlicn  the  internode  was  straight 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  would  keep  clear  of  uncertain 
speculations,  the  considerations  now  given  must  be  considered  as  by  no  means 
complete;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  to  processes  which  mubt  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  parts  of  plants  when  they  are 
subject  to  pressure,  traction,  bending,  and  so  forth,  from  external  forces.  But 
if  these  internal  changes  arc  for  the  time  Icfc  out  of  account,  the  purely  exlenial 
effect  of  the  forces  already  mentioned  is  deser\'mg  of  greater  attention  than  it  has 
hillierto  received*.  It  would  be  of  essential  service,  for  instance,  to  ascertain  at 
what  point  a  growing  internode,  root,  leaf.  Ac ,  ftossosses  tiie  greatest  extensibility, 
flexibility,  and  elasticity,  and  whether  this  point  coincides  or  not  with  that  of  the 
most  vigorous  growth,  and  how  j>crfect  is  the  elasticity  of  the  i>art ;  and  so  forth. 
Wc  shall  see  that  even  somewhat  crude  observations  in  this  direction  afford  results 
which  enable  us  to  remove  old  errors  and  avoid  new  ones. 

Compared  with  the  extensibility  of  mature  inlemodes  and  parts  of  intemodes, 
that  of  rapidly  growing  pans  is  very  considerable,  but  their  elasticity,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  verj*  imperfcCL  Uui  the  greater  the  development  of  the  wood  of  a  growing 
part,  the  greater  is  its  elasticity  and  the  less  its  extensibility.  In  young  non-lignificd 
roots,  on  the  contrary,  the  resistance  to  bending  is  greater  in  the  youngest  than  in 
the  pkicr  parts,  especially  those  whose  growth  in  length  has  long  been  completed. 
The  extremities  of  roots,  very  young  leaves^  and  the  ends  of  stems  slill  enclosed 
in  the  bud,  arc  generally  brittle  under  a  blow  or  jHcssurc,  but  pliable  and  plastic  to 
long-continued  action  of  this  kind,  a  condition  that  gives  place  during  growth  to 
an  increasing  resistance  to  sudden  blows,  which  is  in  the  first  place  due  to  in- 
crease of  extensibility,  afterwards  to  increase  of  elasticity. 

In  rapidly  growing  stems,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  easily  over- 
stepped even  by  momentary  flexion ;  and  they  always  retain  afterwards  a  slight 
though  distinct  curvature.  It  is  often  even  possible,  especially  with  roots  and  slender 
inlernodes,  to  give  them  any  desired  form  by  repealed  bending  with  the  fingers  in 
different  directions,  like  a  thread  of  wax  or  a  red-hot  iron  wire,  without  the  power 
of  growth  bein.;  at  all  injured  by  the  process.  This  effect  is  attained  with  greater 
cenamly  by  exerting  on  the  growing  structure  a  flexion  which  is  prolonged  although 
small  in  amount.  Thus  the  pedicels  of  many  flowers  are  bent  downwards  by  theu" 
weight,  and  retain  this  cun'ature  even  when  the  weight  is  removed,  until  a  new  con- 
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dition  of  growth  imparts  greater  elasticity  and  firmness  to  the  tissues.  Under  the 
influence  of  gravitation  they  then  grow  more  rapidly  on  the  lower  side,  become 
upright,  and  raise  up  the  still  greater  weight  of  the  fruit;  as  is  strikingly  seen 
in  Friiillaria  imperialis.  Anemone  pratensis^  and  many  other  plants  with  pendent 
flowers  and  erect  fruits.  In  other  cases  again  the  curvature,  which  was  at  first 
due  merely  to  external  causes,  becomes  permanent  and  fixed  in  the  tissue  itself 
by  the  processes  of  growth,  as  in  the  fruit-stalks  of  Solanuvi  Dulcamara, 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  class  is  that  a  blow  on  the  side 
of  a  rapidly  growing  intemode  causes  it  to  assume  a  curvature  which  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  upper  part  of  a  shoot  is 
taken  in  the  hand  and  a  curvature  imparted  to  it  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
blow.  The  upper  part  acquires  in  consequence  a  pendent  position  which  may 
however  be  again  neutralised  by  subsequent  growth. 

.  There  has  been  as  yet  no  exact  or  detailed  iavestigation  of  the  elasticity  of 
growing  shoots,  roots,  and  leaves ;  and  the  enquiry  is,  as  I  have  convinced  myself, 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  Observations  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  study 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  to  be  described  in  this  chapter  can  however 
be  made  with  the  simplest  methods  and  apparatus. 

(a)  Exiensibiliiy  of  growing  Iniernodes.  The  upper  and  lower  end  of  an 
intemode  of  a  freshly  cut  fragment  of  a  stem  were  marked  with  Indian  ink.  The 
shoot  was  held  above  and  below  the  marks,  laid  on  a  micrometer  graduated  to 
millimetres,  and  stretched  as  strongly  as  possible  without  breaking'.  The  result 
is, shown  in  the  annexed  table: — 

Narae. 

1.  CMci/uga  racemosa 

2.  Sambucus  nigra 

The  next  older  intemode 
A  still  older  intemode 

3.  Aristolochia  Sipho 

The  next  older  intemode 

4.  Aristolochia  Sipho 

The  next  older  intemode 

5.  Aristolochia  Sipho 

The  next  older  intemode 

Imperfect  as  was  the  method  of  observation,  these  figures  nevertheless  show 
(i)  that  growing  internodes  are  highly  extensible,  (2)  that  extensibility  decreases 
with  age,  (3)  that  elasticity  increases  with  age. 

{b)  Elasticity  to  flexion  0/  growing  Internodes.  Internodes  of  fresh  turgescent 
shoots  were  cut  off,  and  bent  on  a  card  on  which  concentric  circles  were  drawn ; 
the  axis  of  the  intemode  was  made  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  posssible  with  one  of 


Original  length 

Amount  of  temporary 

Amount  of  perma 

of  internode. 

elongation. 

neat  elongation. 

296  mm. 

6  8  p.c. 

3*5  pc. 

26 

i8-o 

54 

-     65 

3' 

I'l 

"5 

•8 

■0 

I03-5 

44 

10 

5   242 

2*2 

■4 

33*5^ 

10-4 

I '5 

J    252-5 

1-8 

■4 

7<-5 

6-3 

35 

t   226 

2-6 

•8 

'  This  somewhat  primitive  method  of  stretching,  which  of  course  does  not  furnish  an  exact 
measure  of  the  extensibility  of  different  internodes,  was  employed  because  stretching  by  means  of 
weights  necessitates  fastening  the  shoot,  which  is  attended  with  great  inconveniences. 
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the  circles ;  the  radius  of  this  circle  is  recorded  in  the  following  table  as  the  radius 
of  curvature.  The  internode  was  then  left  to  itself,  and  its  permanent  curvature 
determined  in  the  same  manner.  The  branch  was  then  bent  on  the  other  side,  and 
so  on,  as  shown  by  the  table.  The  internode  was  finally  laid  with  its  concave  side 
on  the  measuring  rod  and  pressed  straight  on  to  it. 


Name. 

Valeriana  officinalis  ;  stalk  of 
young  inflorescence. 
Before  bending     . 

1.  Bent    . 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 

3.  Bent  as  in  ( I ) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (2) 
Straightened 

Cimicifuga  racemosa.    Before 
bending       ... 

1.  Bent   . 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 
Straightened 

Heracleum  sibiricum ;    stalk  of 
umbel.     Before  bending 

1.  Bent    . 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 

3.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (2) 
Straightened 

Viiisvinifera;  young  internode 
Before  bending    . 

1.  Bent   . 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 

3.  Bent  as  in  (1) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (2) 
Straightened 

Viiis  vim/era;  older  internode 
Before  bending    . 

1.  Bent   . 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 

3.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (2) 
Straightened 


Length  of  the 
internode. 


ioo  mm. 


201-5 


165 


165-5 


i65'5 


1 67*0 


47*5 


47*5 


Radius  of 
curvature 
vhen  bent, 


cm. 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Radius  of  cur- 
vature when 
left  to  itself. 


cm. 

13 
21 

23 
24 


'33'8      — 
4 
4 
4 
4 

1330       — 


19 

22 


18 
23 
25 
22 


8 

J7 
II 

25 


Thickness  of 
the  middle  part 
of  the  internode. 


6  mm. 


s-8 


These  examples,  selected  from  a  long  series  of  observations,  show: — (i)  that 
growing  internodcs  are  very  flexible,  (2)  that  after  bending  they  do  not  altogether 
recover  their  straightness,  or  that  the  elasticity  of  curvature  is  imperfect;  (3)  that 
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repeated  bendings  constantly  in  opposite  directions  leave  progressively  smaller  curv- 
iHlures';  (4)  thai  one  vigorous  bending,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  rcjieatcd  ones 
fin  opposite  directions,  leave  the  hUernode  flaccid,  or  deprive  it  of  its  rigidity  (of 

which  no  special  account  is  taken  in  the  table) ;  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  the  three  first 

examples,  that  an  intemode  bent  first  in  one  and  then  in  another  direction  lengthens 

slightly,  wliile  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  two  last  tliere  was  no  lengttiening.  but  in  one  even 

a  perceptible  contraction. 

(r)  Change  nf  Uugth  0/  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of  a  Sent  inUrnode,  Here 
fagain,  as  in  paragraph  b,  the  bending  was  done  by  the  hands,  and  measured  by  the 
Itadius  of  curvature  on  a  card  on  which  concentric  circles  were  drawn.  Tlie  original 
ilength,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sides  which  remain  concave  and  convex  after  the  object 

is  left  to  itself,  were  measured  by  means  of  a  carefully  applied  strip  of  card  diWded 
(Into  millimetres.     In  order  to  get  a  great  difTercncc  between  the  concave  and  convex 

sides,  very  thick  internodes  were  selected,  and  their  thickness  measured  in  the 
^iniddle. 


Length  of 
intemode- 


Radius  uf 
curvature 
when  bciit. 


Raflius  of 
curvature 
when  left 
to  ilsclf. 


Contraction 

of  Ihe 
concave  side. 


Lengthcnitig 

of  the 
convex  aide. 


185  mm. 


18: 


14  cm. 

26  cm. 

I  mm. 

2  mm. 

M 

30 

1 

^•5 

H)f) 


Name. 

Siiphium  per/oliatum 
13*2  mm.  thick. 

Before  bending 

Bent 

Bent  in  opposite  direct. 

Straightened  . 
Ligultiria  macrophyUa 
7 '5  mm.  thick. 

Before  bending 

Bent      . 

Bent  again     . 

Bent  in  opposite  direct. 

These  observations  sliow,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  permanent  curvature 
of  an  iniernode  is  connected  with  a  permanent  coniraction  of  the  concave  and 
lengthening  of  the  convex  side. 

(</)  The  region  of  ^tattst  flcxibilii\\  and  at  the  same  lime  of  least  elasticity  in 
gro\\'ing  shoots,  appears  to  coincide  with  the  spot  where  the  maximum  rapidity  of 
growth  exists  {vidi  infra.  Sect.  17)  or  is  just  past;  more  exact  determinations  are 
however  wanting  on  this  point.  If  a  number  of  rapidly  growing  shoots  are  cut  off 
at  a  point  where  there  is  no  longer  any  growth  in  length,  and  if  this  place  is  taken 
in  one  hand  and  the  terminal  bud  in  the  other  hand  (after  the  remo\*al  perhaps  of  the 
older  leaves),  and  the  shoot  is  then  bent  tolerably  vigorously  by  a  pull  at  the  bud,  it 
may  be  seen,  with  the  aid  of  a  card  on  which  a  number  of  concentric  circles  have 
been  drawn,  that  the  strongest  curvature  (with  the  smallest  radius  of  cur\'aturel  takes 
place  at  a  point  at  a  great  distance,  often  as  much  as  10  or  20  cm.,  from  the  bud, 


6 

>7 

35 

4 

5 

f.l 

3'5 

4*S 

6 

30 

•5 

'•5 

*  The  curvature  is  less  the  greater  the  radium  ofcunature. 
f.  z 
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and  where  (so  long  as  direct  observaiions  arc  wanting)  the  most  vigorous  growth  tn 
length  or  at  least  the  commencement  of  its  dccreoi^e  may,  from  other  im^Ucaiions, 
be  inferred.  Both  above  and  below,  i.  c.  on  older  as  well  as  young^er  parts  of  ihe 
shoot  (or  of  ihe  single  internode),  the  curvature  is  less,  the  radius  of  cun'alurc 
greater,  and  the  regions  of  least  pass  insensibly  into  those  of  greatest  cur\'aiurc. 
It  follows  that  a  long  portion  of  a  curved  internode  cannot  in  these  cases  be  con- 
sidered as  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  must  not  be  treated  as  such  in  measurements 
of  length.  It  follows  also  that  the  radii  of  curvature  s[(oken  of  in  {niragraphs  b  and  < 
represent  only  approximate  values  which  can  give  but  a  rougli  idea  of  the  curvatore 
observed  in  those  cases. 

In  ihe  primary  roots  of  seedlings  of  Vicia,  Faba,  Pisum,  Zea,  &c.  from  5  to 
15  cm.  in  length,  1  convinced  myself  by  a  similar  series  of  exp>erinients  that  the  most 
flexible  and  least  clastic  regions  lay  far  below  those  where  growth  in  length  had 
already  completely  ceased*. 

{t)  Siiddtn  curviUure  0/ grazvht^  shoots  /r inn  a  bkav  or  ioucmswn.  If  upright 
growing  shoots'  «re  suddenly  and  Nnolcnily  struck  below  at  a  point  where  gro\\ih 
has  ceasedj  the  curvature  thus  caused  advances  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  so 
that  immediately  after  the  blow  which  has  been  given  to  the  lower  part  tlie  apex 
of  the  shoot  is  strongly  bent,  the  concanty  of  the  curvature  l)ing  on  the  side  from 
which  the  blow  was  received.  The  elasticity  of  ibe  bent  part  causes  ihe  apex  to 
spring  back  immediately;  but  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  elasticity  is  very  imper- 
fect, the  shoot  retains  a  part  of  its  curvature.  As  so<in  as  the  shoot  has  come  la 
rest  after  some  oscillations,  it  may  be  observed  that  below  the  apex»  where  the 
shoot  is  most  flexible  to  an  ordinary  passive  curvature,  a  permanent  curvamre  \& 
established,  the  apex  bending  over,  and  always  on  that  side  from  which  the  blow 
was  received.  In  many  cases  this  phenomenon  is  produced  by  a  single  blow  from 
a  stick,  as  c.  g.  \\\  Fagopyrum,  Lyttarum,  and  Senecio,  flower-stalks  of  Digitalis, 
Cimicifuga,  Aconitum,  &c.;  in  more  rigid  stems  and  the  parts  of  those  that  are 
less  flexible  and  elastic,  the  bending  over  of  the  apex  does  not  take  place  till  after 
lhr(?e  or  four  or  even  from  twenty  to  fifty  blows  have  been  given  to  the  lower 
woody  part;  the  amount  of  curvature  also  varies  in  diilereni  plants.  If  shoots  are 
cut  off  low  down  so  that  a  woody  piece  the  growth  of  which  has  ceased  can  be 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  the  shoot  made  to  oscillate  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  assumes,  when  it  comes  to  rest,  a  distinct  curvature  below  the  apex  in  the  region 
of  greatest  flexibility.  The  plane  of  curvature  coincides  with  that  in  which  the 
oscillations  take  place,  and  the  apex  may  bend  to  either  side;  but  the  [)emianeot 
curvature  will  always  be  concave  on  the  side  on  which  ihe  oscillations  were 
strongest.  If  finally  a  rooting  shoot  or  one  firmly  held  in  the  hand  receives 
repeated  lateral  blows  at  its  summit,  that  is,  above  the  most  flexible  part,  a  perma- 


4 
I 


*  Further  ilelaUs  \vill  )«  fnttiul  in  the  Ar1>dleD  dcs  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wdrzhurc  Heft  3. 

-  Tlic  phenumcjiut)  here  desciibcd  wa!i  futt  obteni-nl  and  studied  by  HofmcUtcr  (Jahib.  ftir 
visKtisch.  Bol.  vol  II,  1S60);  and  a  few  important  comrclions  of  hU  desctipiioii  were  given  by 
FrUlicux  l,.^^n.  dc«  i>Li.  Nai.  vul.  IX,  bhcei  i).  The  kUicmcnu  here  made,  which  confirm  the 
previous  obMrvatioas  in  all  essciitial  points,  while  diffciing  fiom  them  in  a  few  others,  ore  etiUicty 
baited  on  niy  moi>t  rec«ut  obMirvations. 
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nent  curvature  is  produced  in  this  region,  but  it  is  in  this  case  convex  to  the  side 
from  which  the  blows  came. 

In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  described  the  position  of  the  permanent  curvature 
is  ihe  same  as  that  of  the  strongest  curvature,  even  if  acquired  only  momentarily 
by  the  shoot.  The  apj.>earance  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  shoot  were  taken  in 
I  the  hand  and  then  strongly  bent  once,  or  as  if  it  were  repeatedly  bent  backwards 
>and  forwards,  but  more  strongly  in  one  direction.  Mere  concussions  which  produce 
I  no  strong  flexion  of  the  shoot  cause  no  permanent  curvature  ;  if  shoots  are 
••enclosed  in  glass  lubes  and  violent  impulses  repeatedly  imparted  to  them  by  jerking 
Ithe  tubes  ui)wards  or  swinging  diem  from  side  to  side  no  change  is  visible  when 
ihe  shoots  are  removed  from  the  tube. 

If  the  part  of  a  shoot  susceptible  of  curvature  is  marked  with  ink  in  equidistant 
"divisions,  and  then  made  to  oscillate  by  blows  below  this  part,  the  convex  side  of 
the  permanent  curvature  is  then  found  to  have  become  longer,  the  concave  side 
rfiliorter,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  described  in  Sects,  b  and  <:'. 
For  the  measurements  in  ihe  following  table  as  thick  shoots  as  possible  were  used, 
since  they  give  considerable  difl"erences  in  length  between  the  convex  and  concave 
sides  even  when  the  curvature  is  slight.  The  measurements  were  made  with  strips 
of  card  graduated  in  millimetres,  and  which  I  applied  closely  to  the  concave  and 
convex  sides. 

Approximate 
radius  of 
curvature, 

18  cm. 


7 
24 

8 


'                  Name. 

Original 

length. 

Silphium  per/oh'alum 

152  mm 

do.           do.    . 

120 

MacLya  cordata     . 

87^5 

do.           do.    . 

104 

Polygonum  Fagofymm 

63 

HfUiinthm  tuberosus 

98 

Valeriana  exallala 

150 

do.           do.    . 

no 

Vitis  vim/era 

149 

32 


Lcngtheuing 

Contraction 

of  the 

ofttie 

convex  siile. 

concave  side, 

3'4  P.c. 

•0  p.  c. 

>  7 

•6 

2-3 

'•7 

•5 

15 

2*1 

v^ 

ao 

f4 

•8 

■7 

•7 

2*1 

1*3 

2*0 

The  pennancnt  cur\'ature  which  remains  after  violent  oscillations  of  a  shoot,  or 
llie  Curvalurc  of  Concussion^  is  the  result  of  a  lengthening  of  the  convex  and  a 
Bimultaneous  contraction  of  the  concave  side.  A  proof  is  ihus  afforded  that  the 
whole  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the  very  imperfect  elasticit)'  and  the  great 
flexibility  of  the  region  ttial  is  capable  of  ilexion^  A  shoot  bent  in  this  way  shows 
Ihe   same   changes  as   one  that  is  simply  bent  between  the   hands.     This  result 


*  Acconling  to  Hofmcister  all  the  *idcs  of  the  shool  become  longer.  He  calculated  the  length 
of  the  curve  which  he  took  for  an  arc  of  a  circle;  and  Prillicux  measured  only  the  concave  side,  which 
he  found  to  be  always  shorter;  ihe  contraction  of  the  whole  shoot,  i.e.  of  its  neutral  axis,  cannot 
however  be  inferred  from  ihat  of  the  concavx  side.  The  thickening  wliich,  according  to  Hofmcister, 
should  take  place,  if  the  shoot  becomes  longer  on  all  sides,  I  coniiidcr  cannot  be  demonstrated,  in 
consequence  of  the  extremely  small  change  in  diameter  which  takes  place  in  such  cases. 

'  Compare  the  different  description  given  by  Hofmeistcr  in  his  paper  On  the  Benduig  of  the 
I^Succulenl  Parts  of  Plants,  in  the  Ikrichte  der  kon.  sachs.  Ges.  der  Wiss.,  1859. 
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v:ould  not  W  at  all  altered  were  it  found,  in  harmony  with  what  was  said  in  par*- 
graph  b,  that  the  concave  side  was  also  sometimes  slightly  lengthened,  since  it  is 
stretched  by  the  recoil  of  the  Oficillations ;  and  this  elongation  is  not  always  entirely 
neutralised.  Piillieux  has  compared  this  curvature  to  that  of  a  lead-wire  fixed  to 
an  elastic  support,  when  the  support  was  struck ;  he  was  unable  however  to  sec 
the  reason  why  ilie  older  and  younger  pans  of  the  shoot  did  not  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  older  parts  this  dei»ends  on  their  more  perfect  elasticity,  in  the 
younger  on  their  smaller  flexibility,  and  on  ilie  circumstance  that  they  are  not 
strongly  bent,  but  are  only  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  lower  and  more  flexible  parts. 

The  subsequent  neutralisation  of  the  curvature  by  gjrowth  must  depend  first  of 
all  on  the  increase  of  turgidity  in  the  concave  and  its  diminution  in  the  convex 
side,  and  on  the  growth  being  consequently  promoted  in  the  former.  This  may 
be  assisted  also  by  llic  secondary  eflTecl  of  elasticity,  in  consequence  of  which  ihe 
stretched  epidermis  of  the  convex  side  contracts,  while  tlie  compressed  tissues  of 
the  concave  side  distend. 


Sect.  i4.^CauBeH  of  the  condition  of  Tension  in  Flanta.  The  elasticity  of 
the  organised  parts  of  plants  results  in  tension  chiefly  from  the  operation  of  three 
causes  ;  viz,  { i )  the  turgidity,  in  other  words  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  contents 
of  the  cell  on  the  cell-wall  \  {2)  the  swelling  and  contraction  of  the  cell-walls  when 
they  imbibe  or  lose  water;  and  (3I  the  changes  in  volume  and  form  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  cells. 

J,  Turgitiiiy.  Tiie  force  by  which  water  is  drawn  by  cndosmoiic  attraction 
to  llje  cell  from  the  parts  that  surround  il,  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  fill  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  cell-wall,  but  also  to  enlarge  it,  the  increasing  amount  of  sap  dis- 
tending the  cell-wall  until  its  elasticity  is  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  cndos* 
moiic  absorption.  In  this  condition  the  cell-wall  is  stretched  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  the  cell  is  turgid.  If  the  cell  loses  a  portion  of  its  water  by  transpiration  or  by 
neighlKturing  cells  withdrawing  it,  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  decreased  and  the 
volume  of  the  cell  diminished.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  produced  by  the  cndosmotic 
action  of  the  cell-wall  acts  from  wiUiin  and  is  the  same  at  all  points  within  the 
small  cell-cavity  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  different  points  of  the  cell-wall  stretch- 
ing and  contracting  in  different  degrees  as  ihe  turgidity  increases,  in  consequence  of 
local  variations  in  extensibility.  Hence  not  only  may  the  volume  but  also  the  form 
of  (he  cell  bf  changed  by  turgidity.  The  greater  tlie  tension  between  the  cell- 
wall  and  its  contents,  in  other  words  the  greater  its  turgidity,  the  greater  is  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  cell  to  external  forces  which  lend  to  alter  its  form  by 
pressure,  but  the  more  readily  does  it  burst  in  consequence.  If  the  cell  loses  so 
much  water  that  the  space  enclosed  by  the  flaccid  cell-wall  is  no  longer  filled,  it  may 
become  folded  inwards  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air  or  of  the  surrounding 
water,  and  in  this  case  the  cell  is  said  to  collapse  :  if  the  cell-wall  is  thick,  firm,  and 
inflexible,  a  tension  of  an  opposite  character  to  turgidity  lakes  place  in  the  cell. 
Since  turgidity  is  nothing  but  the  mutual  tension  of  the  cell-wall  and  contents,  or 
a  state  of  equilibrium  between  endosmotic  absorption  and  the  elasticity  of  llie 
cell-wall,  it  is  evident  that  only  closed  cells.  /'.  c.  such  as  have  no  orifices,  can  be 
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turgid.  The  molecular  pores  through  which  the  water  set  in  motion  by  cmlosmose 
forces  its  way  into  the  cells  are  essentially  different  from  orifices ;  the  former  are  so 
small  ihat  ihcir  diameter  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  molecular  forces, 
while  even  the  smallest  orifice  withdraws  at  least  ihe  middle  portion  of  its  space 
from  ilie  influence  of  the  molecular  action  of  the  substance  that  bounds  it.  Micro- 
scopic openings,  like  the  pores  of  bordered  pits,  are  orifices  of  this  latter  kind*  and 
are  excessively  large  compared  with  the  molecular  pores  through  which  endosmose* 
acts.  Cells  with  pits  penetrating  the  cell-wall  cannot  therefore  be  turgid,  because 
any  tension  however  small  between  ctU-wall  and  contents  is  at  once  neutralised  by 
the  superfluous  sap  becoming  pressed  out  through  the  orifices.  It  is  indeed  possible 
for  water  to  be  forced  out  in  this  way  even  through  closed  cell-walls,  but  only  -when 
the  turgidity  is  very  great,  and  the  hytlrostatic  pressure  of  the  cell-sap  on  the  per- 
fectly tense  cell-wall  is  su!ficient  to  force  out  the  water  tlirough  the  molecular  pores*. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  cell-wall  to  this  may  be  called  rebisiance  to  jiltration. 
It  is  very  different  in  amount  in  cells  of  different  kinds,  and  on  it  tlic  degree  of 
turgidity  depends,  when  the  intensity  of  the  endosmolic  force  of  the  sap  and  the 
ehsliciiy  of  the  cell-wall  are  constant. 

What  follows  with  respect  to  the  turgidity  of  the  individual  cell  is  equally  true 
in  general  of  masses  of  tissue;  only  ihat  a  much  greater  variety  of  phenomena 
may  arise  in  this  case  according  to  circumstances.  lf»  for  example,  a  number  of 
similar  layers  of  tissue  arc  united  into  a  system,  a  curvalure  of  the  system  may 
take  place  when  one  layer  loses  water  by  evaporation  and  thus  becomes  shorter,  or 
when  it  absorbs  more  water  than  another  layer  and  thus  becomes  longer.  For 
instance  the  primary  roots  of  seedlings  which  have  become  partially  flaccid  by 
evaporation  and  perceptibly  shorter,  quickly  bend  upwards  concavely  if  placed  with 
one  side  on  water;  if  placed  entirely  in  water  they  become  straight  and  longer. 
Curvatures  arise  in  the  same  manner  when  layers  of  different  tissues  are  united 
with  one  another  and  subjected  to  a  variable  amount  of  turgidity.  Stems  of  the 
dandelion  for  instance  split  lengthwise  and  placed  in  water  roll  up  in  a  spiral 
manner,  the  outside  being  concave,  because  the  medullary  parenchyma  absorbs 
much  more  water,  and  consequently,  from  the  extensibility  of  its  cell-walls,  ex- 
pands more  than  the  epidermis  or  the  cortex,  which  absorb  water  more  slowly, 
and  whose  cell-walls  are  besides  not  so  extensible. 

As  the  cell,  with  increasing  turgidity,  opposes  greater  resistance  to  forces  which 
lend  to  change  its  form,  a  mass  of  tissue  becomes  more  rigid  when  all  its  cells  are 
more  strongly  turgid,  and  vicf  veniS,  If,  for  example,  a  cylinder  of  pith  is  cut  out 
from  a  growing  intcrnode,  it  is  flaccid  and  flexible  ;  but  if  it  is  placed  for  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour  in  water,  it  not  only  becomes  considerably  longer,  but  also  very 
rigid  and  even  brittle  in  consequence  of  all  its  cells  becoming  rapidly  filled  with 
water.  This  effect  is  still  more  visible  when  the  jiith  is  siurounded  by  other  less 
elastic  tissues,  as  in  an  uninjured  internode.  If  this  intcrnode  withers,  /'.  t.  becomes 
flaccid  from  transpiration,  and  is  placed  in  water,  tiie  pith  very  soon  begins  to 


'  That  the  watci  ^vhich  filters  tbrouf;h  under  such  circumstances  actually  iKi&bCi  ihrough 
molecular  pores  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  ihc  amount  of  soluble  siibslaiiccs  contaimii  in  the 
wfitcr  it  altered  by  the  filtiation. 
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become  turgid  and  lo  distend ;  but  since  it  is  surrounded  by  other  tissues  of 
different  properties,  it  must  stretch  them  in  order  to  lengthen  itself;  this  is  only  pos- 
sible however  until  the  elasticity  of  these  layers  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  tendency  of 
tlie  pith  to  distend.  In  tJiis  case  the  elongation  of  the  whole  caused  by  the  turgidiiy 
of  the  pith  is  much  less  than  that  of  tlie  pith  alone  would  be  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  now  a  violent  tension  between  the  pitli  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  internode  appears  very  rigid  or  but  slightly  flexible. 
The  whole  internode  may  be  compared  lo  a  cell  the  contents  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  pith,  its  cell-wall  by  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  the  pitli  loses 
water  the  whole  becomes  smaller,  the  passively  stretched  tissues  contracting  clas- 
tically ;  and  since  the  tension  is  thus  decreased,  the  whole  becomes  more  flaccid ; 
the  reverse  wlien  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

2.  ImbMion  is  the  term  given,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  capacity'  of 
organised  structures  to  absorb  water  between  their  molecules  with  such  force  that 
they  are  thus  driven  apart,  their  cohesion  being  partially  or  entirely  overcome,  and 
the  whole  thus  increasing  in  volume.  Loss  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  as  by  trans* 
piration.  causes  approximation  of  the  molecules  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
volume  of  the  whole.  Both  distension  and  contraction  take  place  with  such  force  as 
to  overcome  external  resistances  of  considerable  magnitude.  While  in  closed  and 
thin-walled  cells  the  clianges  in  form  and  volume  arc  chiefly  caused  bj'  turgidily, 
in  very  ihlck-wallcd  cells  on  the  contrary  with  a  small  cavity  (as  many  basi-fibrcs  and 
collenchymaious  cells),  they  are  brought  about  mainly  by  imbibition  and  desiccation 
of  tlie  cell-wall,  and  especially  when  it  is  to  a  high  degree  capable  of  swelling,  in 
Otlier  words  is  in  a  state  to  absorb  or  give  off  large  quantities  of  water.  In  cells 
with  open  pores,  where  there  can  be  no  hydrostatic  pressure  or  turgidity,  as  in 
wood-cells  and  vessels  with  bordered  pits,  imbibition  and  the  desiccation  of  the  per- 
forated cell-wall  are  the  only  means  of  changing  the  size  and  form  of  the  cell. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  thick  cell-walls,  the  different  concentric  layers  of 
cellulose  have  different  degrees  of  capacity  for  imbibition  and  swelling  (see  Book  I, 
Sect.  4),  tensions  are  caused  between  these  layers  by  the  absorption  or  loss  of  water, 
which  may  even  end  in  the  layers  becoming  detached  from  one  another ;  as,  for 
example,  occurs  in  the  transverse  discs  of  thick-walled  bast-cells  and  starch-grains. 
But  it  ifi  not  only  the  quantity  of  water  absorlx^d  and  given  off  that  varies  in  the 
different  layers  of  a  cell-wall,  but  also  the  direction  in  which  the  water  is  princi- 
pally absorbed  or  allowed  to  escape  between  the  molecules.  Tensions  are  thus 
caused  which  may  lead  lo  the  production  of  torsions  and  oblique  fissures,  lo  the 
rolling  or  unrolling  of  spiral  bands  of  the  cell-wall,  and  to  a  change  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  spirals ". 

All  these  changes,  which  arc  necessarily  associated  with  the  tensions  of  layers 
thai  have  become  convex  and  concave,  take  place  also  in  masses  of  tissue  and 
organs  the  cells  of  which  have  lost  their  contents  and  consequently  their  turgidity, 
while  their  cell-walls  have  become  capable  of  imbibition,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed. 


I 


'  Sec  NAgeli  u-  Scltwendener.  Das  MikrcH>kop,  p.  4 14  #/  itj. 

*  Com|Mtc  Crnmcr,  in  N.-t(>cU  ti.  CramcrV  Pnanzcn-ffhyiiJologiachc  Unicrsuchutigen  18551  Heft  i% 
p  38  //  "7.;  ntid  Sach».  En|»erimcnliil-r'hyiioli>gic,  p.  4*1^. 
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fcygroscopic.  The  layers  of  cell-walls  and  the  thin-walled  masses  of  tissue  which 
in  the  living  stale  contain  most  water,  contract  most  strongly  after  death  and  from 
desiccation ;    with  change  of  form   they  become  concave,  or  are  ruptured  by  the 

■conLraclion  of  the  intermediate  hgnified  tissue.     Wiihout  entering  at  present  into  a 

f<Jetailed  consideration  of  these  extremely  variable  phenomena,  which,  though  often 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  do  not  influence  growth,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  on  them  de()end  the  bursting  of  most  sporangia,  anthers, 
and  capsular  fruits,  the  remarkable  movements  of  ihe  awns  of  various  species  of 
vena  and  Erodium,  as  well  as  those  of  ihe  Rose  of  Jericho  (Anas/a/iia  hiero- 

\ehuniua)  and  of  the  so-called  aslhygrometer*.  Of  direct  importance  on  the  other 
"hand,  as  respects  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth,  are  the  changes  in  volume  of  the 
wood  and  bark  of  trees  which  accompany  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water 
they  contain,  and  the  very  powerful  tension  between  them  thus  caused  in  woody 
plants,  to  which  I  shall  again  recur  in  detail.  Tlie  attention  of  the  student  need 
now  only  be  called  to  one  point,  viz.  that  when  wood  distends  on  imbibition  or 
contracts   on    desiccation,   this    is  caused    entirely  by  the  alteration  in   form    and 

'volume  of  the  cell-walls,  since  turgidity  cannot  take  place  in  wood  as  it  does  in  a 
tissue  consisting  of  closed  cells.    The  distension  and  contraction  of  wood  when  it 

.^bsorbs  or  loses  water  arc  very  different  in  different  directions,  strongest  in  the 
tangential,  weaker  in  the  radial,  weakest  of  all  in  die  longitudinal  direction'.  Tliis 
is  the  cause,  for  instance,  of  the  longitudinal  splits  in  woody  stems  when  they  become 
dry,  which  close  again  when  water  is  absorbed;  and  the  changes  of  dimension  due 
these  phenomena  take  place  with  extraordinary  force. 


^  Compare  Cramer's  statements  in  Wolff's  treatise.  Die  sogcnannte  Asthyj^romctcr ;  Zurich, 
1867. 

'  This  is  the  case,  according  lo  Laves,  in  (he  changes  of  dimension.    (,See  Sachs.  Experimeiilal' 
ji^ysjologic,  p  43»  ) 
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attraction.  It  may  therefore  happen  that  there  appears  a  smaller  increase  in  volumr  when  a  largei 
cjuanlity  of  water  v>,  ahsorbcJ. 
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3.  Growth  itself  musi  cause  states  of  tension  in  ihc  layers  of  a  ce!!-wa1l  or  df 
ihc  tissue  of  which  an  organ  is  coniposcil,  if  ihe  layers,  although  firaily  united  Xo 
one  another,  grow  unequally.  It  is  however  much  more  diflicult  to  understand 
the  modifications  of  tension  due  lo  growth  than  those  due  to  turgidity  and  imbi- 
bition, as  the  former  cannot  be  altered  artificially  without  a  material  change  being 
caused  also  in  the  latter.  Since  the  growth  of  evcri'  organised  structure,  such  as 
a  cell-wali,  can  only  proceed  so  long  as  it  is  permeated  with  water,  and  since 
moreover  the  growth  of  the  entire  cell  requires  it  to  be  in  a  turgid  condition^  and 
this  condition  itself  has  an  influence  on  growth,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
how  far  each  of  these  phenomena  is  tiie  cause  of  the  odier.  If  by  growth  we  under- 
stand, according  lo  the  definition  already  given,  only  permanent  and  irreversible 
changes  of  organisatiouj  affecdng  in  the  first  place  the  molecular  structure  of  llie 
organism^  it  may  be  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, diat  growth  is  always  preceded  by  imbil)ition  and  turgidity,  and  that  it  i*  the 
tensions  of  the  molecular  forces  caused  by  these  conditions  which  render  possible 
the  intercalation  of  new  solid  particles  among  those  already  in  existence.  If,  for 
example,  a  cell-wall  is  stretched  by  turgidity,  the  distance  of  its  molecules  increased, 
and  possibly  a  different  arrangement  of  them  brought  about,  this  state  may  be  re- 
versed on  the  cessation  of  the  turgidity,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-wall.  But  if, 
during  the  condition  of  tension,  growth  takes  place  by  the  intercalation  of  new 
solid  molecules,  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  altered  and  in  general  diminished* 
If  now  the  turgidity  ceases  as  before,  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium  occurs  in  the 
cell-wall ;  a  permanent  change  is  caused  by  growth,  which  was  however  rendered 
possible  by  hydrostatic  pressure  and  imbibition. 

The  share  taken  by  growdi  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues  amounts  to  this : 
new  molecules  arc  intercalated  in  the  original  substance,  and  the  tension  due  lo 
imbibition  and  turgidity  is  ihereby  partially  neutralised.  This  is  however  only 
momentary;  for  after  the  intercalation  of  new  molecules  the  turgidity  again  increases, 
tlie  degree  of  imbibition  is  modified,  new  tensioi^s  are  again  caused,  which  on  their 
part  arc  partially  neutralised  by  the  intercalation  of  fresh  solid  molecules.  It  is  pro- 
bably near  the  trudi  to  suppose  that  the  limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the  growing  cell- 
walls  is  constantly  nearly  reached  by  turgidity  and  imbibition  as  well  as  by  the 
secondary  tensions  produced  by  them.  But  on  the  odier  hand  the  tension  is  con- 
slandy  t)eing  diminished  by  the  intercalation  of  new  molecules.  Growth  may  ilierc- 
fore  be  described  as  a  constant  overstepping  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  growmg 
cell-wall  constantly  neutralised  by  intussusception. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  the  brief  description  now  given  wc  do 
not  mean  to  state  a  theory  of  growth,  but  only  to  indicate  in  general  terms  tlie 
mechanical  cfltct  exercised  by  growth  on  the  lension  of  tissues,  and  conversely. 
It  would  be  easy  to  deduce  the  explanation  in  particular  cases.  If,  for  example, 
a  cell-wall  is  imagined  distended  by  turgescence  or  by  traction  exerted  by  the  sur- 
roundii»g  tissue,  the  intercalation  of  solid  particles  between  the  layers  of  cellulose 
already  in  existence  may  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  causing  a  differentiation 
in  their  extensibility,  elasticity,  and  power  of  imbibition,  and  thus  leading  to  mutual 
tensions  of  the  layers,  as  may  be  seen  almost  invariably  in  thin  transverse  sections  of 
llie  cells  ij{  plants,  and  especially  in  the  outer  walls  of  those  of  the  epidermis.     Bui 
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[these  diflferences  in  the  mode  of  intussusception  even  in  the  different  layers  of  the 

[  Bame  passively  dislended  cell-wall  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances;  as,  for 

linstance,  on  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  layers  to  the  protoplasm,  on  whether 

I  they  arc  in  contact  externally  with  the  air,  &c.     But  growth  by  intussusception  may 

Palso  var)'  a'ccording  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of  which  the  cell  forms  a  part,  or  the 

chemical  properties  of  the  cell-contents,  ami  according  as  the  cells  are  passivdy 

distended  or  compressed  by  other  cells.    All  these  considerations  are  however  merely 

hypothetical,  and  simply  indicate  the   nature  of  the  relations  between   growth   by 

I  intussusception  and  the  tensions  caused  directly  by  imbibition  and  turgidity.     It  may 

I  in  any  case  be  regarded  as  certain  that  intussusception  is  only  possible  as  the  result 

kof  imbibition  and  turgidity;  but  that  these  properties,  as  well  as  extensibility  and 

elasticity,  must,  or  at  least  may  l>e,  in  their  turn  modificti  by  it.     The  volume  of  the 

[growing  part  increases;  and  since  this  takes  place  in  different  degrees  in  different 

[layers  of  the  same  cell-wall,  and  in  different  layers  of  the  tissue  of  the  same  organ, 

[tensions  varying  in  degree  must  Ik*  produced  between  these  different  byers. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  some  explanatory  observations  relative  to  what 
we  understand  by  T^ftsim. 

Corresponding  to  every  tension  is  an  opposite  tension.  If  a  tissue  which  has  a 
tendency  to  become  distended  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  its  connection  with 
siu-rounding  tissues,  both  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  one  negative,  the  other 
[(positive.  The  tissues  which  arc  passively  distended  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
im^a/irt'  tension,  those  which  are  compressed  or  hindered  in  their  distension  to  he  in 
[a  state  of  posi/h'g  Unsioti.  In  a  turgid  cell,  the  cell-wall  is  therefore  in  a  state  of 
icegative,  the  contents  in  a  stale  of  positive  tension. 

I         As  long  as  there  is  no  movement  or  change  of  form,  the  two  opposing  tensions 

hnust  be  equal ;  z*.  c  the  work  which  the  pan  m  a  stale  of  positive  tension  performs 

ijs  equal  to  the  work  performed  by  means  of  its  elasticity  by  the  part  in  a  state  of 

tDegative  tension  ;  or  the  elastic  forces  set  in  action  must  perform  the  same  amount 

of  work  in  two  layers  with  opposite  tensions  and  in  equilibrium  with  one  another. 

If,  for  example,  a  steel  cylinder  looomm.  long  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  an 

india-rubber  tube  500  mm.  long  and  closed  below,  and  if  the  tut>e  is  stretched  so 

that  it  can  be  fatstencd  above  the  upper  end  of  the  steel  cylinder,  we  have  a  system 

in  a  state  of  tension,  the  india-rubt>er  negative,  the  steel  positive;  and  since  the 

system  is  at  rest,  the  opposing  tensions  must  be  equal  ;    /'.  r.  all  the  particles  of 

the  india-rubber  lend  10  contract  with  the  same  force  as  that  with  which  those  of 

the  steel,  which  arc  now  compressed,  tend  to  separate  from  one  another. 

This  example  shows  at  ihe  same  time  that  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the  ten- 
sion can  by  no  means  be  measured  by  the  changes  in  dimension  which  the  layers 
experience  at  the  moment  when  they  are  set  free  from  it.  Let  us,  for  example, 
suppose,  in  our  system  of  steel  and  india-rubber,  that  the  steel  cylinder  is  shortened 
0*1  mm,  out  of  1000  by  the  india-rubber,  while  the  india-rubber  tube  must  be 
siretclied  500  mm.  out  of  1000  in  order  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  If  the  tube  is 
now  opened  aliove,  it  at  once  contracts  500  mm.  (supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  elastic), 
while  the  steel  cylinder  elongates  only  0*1  mm. ;  the  change  of  dimension  is  therefore 
5000  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  india-rubber  than  in  that  of  the  steel,  although 
the   actual  tension  of  the  two  was  the   same.      Uut  the  alteration  of  dimension 
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indicates  only  the  amount  of  btreiciiing  lo  which  ihe  india-rubber,  and  of  compres- 
sion  to  which  the  steel  was  subjected.  If  therefore  the  layers  of  tiie  tissue  of  an  inter- 
node  are  separated  from  one  another,  the  alterations  of  dimension  which  then  ^nsne 
depend  on  the  extensibility  and  compressibility  of  die  layers  as  well  as  on  the 
amount  of  tension.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  the  amount  of  tension  can 
be  inferred  from  the  changes  in  dimension  of  the  tissues  when  freed  from  a  state  of 
tension,  m's.  when  their  extensibility  and  compressibility  are  the  same,  and  when 
perfect  elasticity  also  exists  in  both.  Under  iJiis  condition  in  our  system  of  steel 
and  india-rubber^  the  tension  would  have  been  only  half  as  great  if  the  india-nibber 
iul)c  had  been  at  first  750  instead  of  500  mm.  long ;  it  would  only  have  been  re- 
quired in  this  case  to  be  stretched  350  instead  of  500  mm.,  and  the  alteration  of 
dimension  would  show  us  that  the  tension  was  only  half  as  intense  as  before.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different  with  growing  intcmodcs;  the  extensibility  of  the  tissues 
when  in  a  sute  of  tension  is  constantly  changing  in  consequence  of  growth.  In  a 
young  internode  the  epidermis  and  wood  are  very  extensible ;  if  they  are  separated 
from  the  pith  this  latter  only  lengthens  slightly,  because  it  was  only  slightly  com- 
pressed, but  the  epidermis  and  the  wood  contract  vcr>'  considerably  l>ecause  they 
arc  very  extensible  and  were  stretched  by  the  pith.  On  the  other  hand  the  alter- 
ations of  dimension  in  layers  of  an  older  though  not  mature  internode  will  be  the 
reverse.  The  piih,  when  freed  from  tiie  tension,  elongates  considerably,  but  the 
wood  contracts  only  slightly,  l>ecause  its  extensibility  is  now  but  small  and  it  was 
but  slightly  stretched  by  the  pith  ;  tlie  pith  on  the  contrary  being  very  compressible, 
was  prevented  from  lengthening  by  the  resistance  of  the  wood.  The  intensity  of  the 
tension  cannot  by  any  means  be  determined  in  either  case  from  the  changes  of 
dimension ;  these  only  show  tliat  there  are  tensions,  and  indicate  also  what  parts  are 
extensible  and  compressible,  and  which  are  in  a  state  of  positive  and  negative  ten- 
sion*. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  when  the  separation  of  two  tissues  causes 
one  of  them  to  contract  or  expand,  while  iJic  length  of  the  other  apparently  docs 
not  change,  both  layers  were  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  tension,  only  the  one  which 
remained  unchanged  in  Icnj^th  was  but  slightly  extensible  or  compressible,  Avhile  the 
other  possessed  these  properties  in  a  higher  degree.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
inleriiode  consists  of  very  extensible  cortex  and  very  compressible  pith,  both  will 
alter  very  considerably  in  length  when  separated  ;  and  yet  the  tension  is  not  neces- 
sarily as  great  as  in  another  internode  where  the  cortex  is  less  extensible  and  the 
pith  less  compressible,  and  where  both  undergo  smaller  alterations  of  length  when 
separated.  Similarly  in  our  system  of  steel  and  india-rubber,  if  the  steel  is  supposed 
lo  be  replaced  by  a  cylmder  of  india-rubber,  this  cylinder  would  be  very  strongly 
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'  Ifi  his  treatise  On  the  tension  of  the  li*sue  of  the  stem  and  its  muU&  (Bot.  Zcitg.  I867, 
No.  109)  Kiaus  hss  employed  ihe  differences  of  length  between  the  cnlire  internode  and  ii*  isoUled 
Uycrs  of  tissue  ks  a  general  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension :  but  this,  it  will  be  seen  from 
what  has  here  been  &ald.  is  inaccurate.  If.  for  example,  the  woott  and  pith  of  an  older  internode  are 
UuUtc<l,  tiic  contraction  of  tlic  fuiracr  is  scarcely  jjcrcirptible,  ^^hilc  the  Utter  elongates  considerably; 
the  pith  of  the  interiio<le  was  thetcfore  in  a  stale  of  grcjt  tension,  while  (he  wood  wa&  not ;  although 
the  degree  uf  tension  of  the  two  w»k  the  same,  <ttflenng  only  in  sign  (positive  and  ncgalire).  On 
p.  1 II  (i.e.).  Kiaus  gives  a  coiiecl  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  layers  of  tisinve  of 
i^itcmodcs. 
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compressetl  by  the  tube  of  india-rubber  which  in  its  turn  would  be  stretched  by 
it ;  and  when  the  system  was  broken  up  a  smaller  contraction  would  take  place  of 
the  tube  but  a  much  greater  elongaiion  of  ihe  cylinder  than  in  the  case  of  the  steel, 
even  if  the  tension  put  into  action  had  been  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  system  of 
steel  and  india-rubber. 

Sect.  15. — Fhenomena  duo  to  the  Tension  of  Tissues  in  the  growing 
parts  of  Plants'.  A.  Tcntion  of  difftrent  hjers  of  a  ctU-waU,  By  cutting  as  large 
pieces  as  possible  out  of  ihe  walls  of  living  cells  and  placing  them  in  water,  it  is 
found  that  if  the  cell-wall  consists  of  layers  of  which  the  outer  ones  have  a  less  and 
Ihe  inner  ones  a  greater  capacity  of  imbibition,  the  piece  of  cell-wall  will  bend  so 
that  the  outer  si<ic  becomes  concave,  the  inner  side  convex.  If  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  of  imbibition  is  withdrawn  from  the  piece  of  cell-waU  by  pUcrog  it  in  a 
aolution  of  sugar  or  in  alcohol  or  thick  glycerine,  the  bending  diminishes  or  even 
changes  into  the  opijosite  direction,  the  inner  side  liecoming  concave  ;  this  direction 
being  again  reversed  by  again  placing  the  object  in  water.  Narrow  strips  which  may 
be  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  out  of  pollen-grains  of  Cucurbita  or  Allhaia  or 
the  cells  of  the  inicmodes  of  Niiella,  arc  well  adapted  for  this  experiment 

The  concave  curvature  evidently  depends  on  the  inner  layers  of  the  cell-wall 
absorbing  more  water  in  the  direction  parallel  to  their  surface  than  the  outer  layers. 
and  thus  stretching  more  and  becoming  the  convex  side  of  the  system.  When  water 
is  withdrawn  the  opposite  result  must  ensue.  Let  us  suppose  the  cell  to  l>e  closed 
and  entire  and  not  at  all  or  scarcely  turgid,  i.e.  with  no  hydrostatic  pressure  between 
cell-wall  and  cell-contents.  The  inner  face  of  the  cell-wall  will  be  in  contact  with 
the  cell  saj>,  and  will  absorb  more  water  than  the  outside;  a  tension  will  therefore 
be  produced,  the  inner  layers  of  the  cell-wall  having  a  tendency  to  stretch,  and 
being  partially  prex-entcd  from  so  doing  by  the  outer  layers.  This  tension  of  the 
tissues  will  imparl  to  the  cell-wall  a  certain  stiffness  and  rigidity  which  is  quite  un- 
connected with  lurgidiiy.  But  since  in  llie  normal  stale  and  especially  when  they 
are  growing  cells  are  always  turgid,  the  whole  system  of  tissues  will  be  distended 
independently  of  this. 


'  Tlic  plicuomcna  here  described  were  first  observed,  although  snmcwhal  Mi[ierficifllly.  liy 
Dntrocbcl  (Mem.  pour  scrvir  a  I'hist.  dt«  vng^tt.  ct  dc*.  anim.  iRi7,  vol-  U).  Ilufmeiittcr,  in  his 
ptrentiw  On  ihc  Bending  of  .Succulent  Parti  of  Plants  ^  BeridUc  dcr  kon.  sidis.  Gcsetls  dcr  Wissensch. 
1859).  raaite  some  importAnt  corructtoos  of  the  theory.  On  the  direction  of  the  j^arts  of  plants 
caused  by  {gravitation,  see  ihid.  i860;  on  the  Mcclianical  Laws  of  the  Sensitive  Motions  of  Parts  of 
Plnnt«.  Flora  1862,  No.  ji  */  try.  A  conncclcd  account  of  the  phenomena  was  gn-en  in  my  Kitperi- 
nQenlal-Physioloyie.  p  465  */  »#7.  Very  minute  investigations  were  pubHshcd  by  Krans  in  Bot- 
Zeit^.  1S67.  Na.  14  tt  a^.,  where  the  transverse  tcniuon  of  wood  caused  by  the  increase  of  tt& 
diameter  was  also  for  the  first  time  descril-cd.  Nligcli  and  Schwendener  also  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  theory  in  their  *  Microskop.'  p  406  et  %f^.  In  other  rcipccts  these  phenomena 
recpiirc  a  much  more  exhaustive  examination  thati  has  yet  l»cen  given  them;  the  account  here  given 
will  only  scr\'e  to  introduce  the  student  In  facts  which  are  easy  of  obwrrvation.  In  explaining  the 
processes  in  the  interior  I  differ  greatly  from  the  views  of  Hofmcister  (l-ehte  von  dcr  PdanrenrcUc, 
p.  373  ff  »<v).  Tlic  difference  in  our  views  is  so  complete  that  it  wotdd  be  useleu  to  point  out 
particiilflr  points  of  difTerence.  It  is  not  surprising  if  in  so  difficult  a  subject  and  one  to  littie 
workat,  'liflctent  invcitigalors  follow  ciitiicly  diffcroil  inclhods  for  arriving  at  the  same  end. 
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If  narrow  strips  arc  cut  out  of  large  succulent  cells,  or  very  ihin  slices  of  tiatsue 
arc  made  so  as  not  to  contain  any  perfect  cells,  a  concave  outward  curvature  is 
obtained  at  the  moment  of  making  the  section.  This  is  at  once  explained  by  recol- 
lecting that  the  outer  layer,  especially  when  cuiicularised,  was  in  a  slate  of  passive 
tci»sion  even  before  the  section  was  made  ;  while  the  inner  layer,  which  was  in  aft 
absorbent  condition,  was  swelled  up  from  contact  with  the  cell-sap.  At  the  moment 
of  division  this  inner  layer  retains  its  water  of  imbibition ;  but  the  outer  layer,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  greater  tension,  obeys  its  elasticity,  and  in  consequence  of  lis 
contraction  becomes  llie  concave,  the  former  the  convex  surface  of  the  section.  Il 
is  clear  however  that  these  phenomena  must  also  occur  when  water  is  removed  or 
absorbed.  It  is  only  in  this  way  thai  it  seems  to  me  piossible  for  the  cell-walls  lo 
take  any  part  in  th6  tension  of  ihe  tissues,  a  part  whiclk  however  must  always  be 
subordinate  in  the  closed  living  cell  to  the  influence  of  turgidily,  since  this  stretches 
both  the  inner  and  outer  layers,  and  every  change  in  the  degree  of  tiu-gidity  must 
cause  contraction  or  distension  of  the  entire  cell-wall. 

It  is  a  question  not  ^\ithout  importance  in  what  relation  the  imbibition  and 
swelling  of  llie  cell-wall  stand  to  the  tm-gidity  of  the  whole  cell.  If  we  imagine  a 
single  turgid  cell,  and  suppose  that  from  any  cause  the  celUwall  (whether  the  layers 
are  in  a  state  of  tension  or  not)  is  able  to  ab<3orb  more  water  from  its  contents  than 
it  had  before,  the  question  arises  whether  the  turgidity  is  ilius  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. By  the  increased  amount  of  water  absorbed  from  the  contents  by  the 
Cell-wall,  the  former  must  l>e  diminished,  as  also  must  the  'hydrostatic  pressure  on 
tlie  cell-wall,  and  the  more  so  when  the  size  of  the  cell  is  increased  by  the  imbibition. 
But  since  the  cell-walJ  may  also  increase  in  tliicknesa,  the  pressure  on  the  contents 
may  be  supposed  to  increase  from  this  cause.  If  however  we  lake  the  simplest  and 
least  favourable  case,  viz.  that  the  size  of  the  cell  remains  unaltered  but  ihe  thickness 
of  the  wall  increases,  and  therefore  that  it  distends  inwardly,  this  will  nevertheless 
not  cause  any  increased  pressure  between  cell-wall  and  contents,  because  the  water 
which  was  die  sole  cause  of  the  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  and  diminution  of  the 
cell-caWty  was  withdrawn  from  the  cavity.  The  swelling  of  the  cell-wall  can  ai  ihc 
most  diminish  the  size  of  the  cell-cavity  *  by  the  volume  occupied  by  the  water  with- 
drawn from  it.  No  increase  of  turgidity  can  therefore  take  glace  in  this  case,  and 
still  less  when  the  cell  also  increases  in  size.  The  same  argument  of  course  applies 
also  to  a  multicellular  mass  of  tissue.  But  the  case  is  dillerenl  when  the  water  witli- 
drawn  from  the  cell-contents  by  the  cell-wall  is  replaced  by  means  of  endosmose, 
and  the  turgidily  thus  again  increased;  in  this  case  in  proportion  as  water  is  absorbed 
by  the  cell-\\all  the  turgidity  and  volume  of  the  whole  cell  must  also  increase. 

B.  Mtdual  Tension  of  the  layers  of  lis  sue  of  an  organ,  (i)  Tmsion  im  ihe  direciion 
of  Ungih  ;  i,e.  paraUet  io  the  axis  of  grawih  of  the  organ.  In  the  internodcs  of 
upright  stems  some  idea  may  be  ob:aincd,  if  not  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension,  ai 
least  of  its  kind  (whether  negative  or  positive),  and  of  its  varialSon  in  the  dtfTerenl 
layers  of  tissue,  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  Intemodes,  sei>araling  tlie  layers 
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*  Wheaj  an  amount  of  waler  t»  pendratci  into  an  or|>aniseU  UkIv,  and  increases  iu  volume,  tlie 
inc^l^aw  of  volume  can  ntver  be  greater  llian  v,  but  at  the  most  as  large.  The  development  of  heat 
during  tmbibition  indicatci  that  a  dccren^e  of  volume  is  taking  place,  and  Ihcrcfoic  that  atlhough  v 
is  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  imbibition,  the  increase  of  volume  is  only  v — d. 
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of  lissoe  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  comparing  their  length  with  that  of  the  entire 
internode.  It  is  obvious  that  thi:  length  of  the  entire  inlcrnodc  is  the  result  of 
the  mutual  tensions  of  its  layers,  some  being,  in  this  experiment,  shorter  and  some 
longer  than  the  entire  internode ;  and  it  results  from  what  has  aheady  been  said 
about  opposite  tensions  that  if  any  particular  layers  have  not  changed  in  length 
after  Iving  separated,  this  does  not  prove  that  ihcy  were  not  distended  or  com- 
pressed when  forming  a  |)arl  of  the  system,  but  only  lliat  ihey  opposed  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  tension  ilicn  in  existence,  which  resistance  rendered  the  alteration 
of  their  length  imperceptibly  small.  But  the  opposite  is  also  possible;  viz.  that  a 
layer  of  tissue  when  separated  will  show  no  perceptible  contraction  because  it  was  so 
extremely  extensible  and  inelastic  that  it  yielded  with  extremely  little  resistance  to 
the  traction  of  the  layers  which  were  in  a  state  of  positive  tension,  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity  l)eing  continually  overstepped. 

If  this  method  is  applied  to  rapidly  growing  internodes,  it  is  generally  found 
that  the  epidermis,  the  bark,  or  the  wood  (xylem),  are  shorter  than  the  entire  inter- 
node, while  the  isolated  pith  is  considerably  longer;  the  former  therefore  were  in 
a  state  of  negative,  the  latter  was  in  one  of  positive  tension.  All  isolated  layers  are 
flaccid,  while  ihe  entire  internode  was  rigid  from  the  mutual  tension. 

If  a  median  longitudinal  lamella  bounded  by  two  strips  of  epidermis  is  cut 
out  of  a  growing  internode  with  its  xylem  still  unlignified,  and  if  its  tissues  are 
then  isolated  so  as  to  lie  side  by  side,  then,  indicating  die  epidermis  by  E,  the  cor- 
tical layer  by  C,  the  xylem  by  A",  the  pith  by  /*,  the  respective  lengths  after  isolation 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

E<C<X<P>X>C>E. 

Il  is  at  once  evident  from  this  that  every  layer  was  before  the  separation  in  a  state 
of  negative  tension  towards  the  next  one  inside,  of  positive  tension  towards  the 
next  one  outside.  The  epidermis  alone  ij  in  a  state  of  passive  tension;  the  pich 
alone  is  passively  compressed,  or  rather  prevented  from  extending. 

The  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  tissues  are  altered  during  the  growth  of  an 
internode,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  internodes  of  various  ages;  the  exten- 
sibility of  the  wood  decreases  rapidly,  that  of  the  epidermis  and  cortex  more  slowly, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  decreasing  ra]»idily  widi  which  these  tissues  contract  on 
their  isolation,  and  from  the  thickening  of  the  cell-walls'.  The  pith  from  internodes 
of  different  ages  shows  on  isolation  at  first  an  increasing,  afterwards  a  decreasing 
amount  of  elongation.  If  the  tendency  of  the  pith  to  expand  remained  the  same 
at  all  ages,  it  would,  when  isolated,  elongate  more  in  older  than  in  younger  inter- 
nodes, in  consequence  of  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  tissues  which  are  in  a 
state  of  passive  tension ;  but  when  the  growth  in  length  has  ceased,  or  soon  after, 
the  pith  loses  its  tendency  to  expand,  as  may  be  concluded  from  tl»e  fact  that  on 
isolation  from  such  internodes  it  elongates  less,  and  finally  not  at  alM,  although  the 


'  The  fWcrciuc  in  the  exlcnsibilily  of  the  epidcrmij*  was  determined  by  Kraiu  (/  c-.  tables 
p  9).  by  attnching  weiphlfi  to  strips  of  epidermis. 

'  The  relation  twtween  the  lenRion  of  tisf^iies  and  the  stale  of  growlh  of  the  internode  (1,*. 
the  phase  of  it^  grealesi  period  of  grnwlIO  re<|uires  fresh  nnd  dctnilcd  investigation.  Krstis's 
Table  ITT  (IM.  Zcil;;.  1867),  shows  that  the  greatest  difTercncc  of  Icngt)!  Iwtwccn  cortex  and  jMlh 
does  not  a)way«  occur  nt  the  time  of  the  greatest  growlh  ;  and  that  even  afler  growth  has  ci-ascd, 
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resistance  of  the  wood  has  greatly  increased ;  were  the  pith  now  as  elastic  as  before, 
it  would  expand  more  rapidly  when  freed  from  the  very  great  resistance  of  the  wood. 
The  following  table  will  now  be  understood ;  the  length  of  the  entire  internode 
being  always  placed  at  loo,  and  the  amount  of  contraction  indicated  by  negative^  of 
expansion  by  positive  percentages. 


Number  of  the  internode, 
counting  from  the  youngest. 

Change  of  length  of  the  isolated  tissue 
in  percentage  of  the  entire  internode. 

Nicoiiana  Tahacum 

I- 

-  IV 

Cort"!!. 

-59 

XyleoL 

-i'5 

Phh. 
+     2-9 

do. 

V- 

VIII- 

X- 

I- 

-VII 

-  IX 

-  XI 

-  II 

-31 
-3'5 
-o'5 
—  2*2 

—  II 

-i'5 
-0-5 

+   3'5 
+   0-9 
+    2-4 
+    23 

III- 

-IV 

--  1*2 

+   4-2 

V- 

-VII 

—  I'O 

+    2-8 

Sambucus  nigra 

vm- 

I 

-IX 

-1-8 
-2-6 

-2-6 

+  27 

+  4-0 

11 

—  20 

-2-8 

+    55 

do. 

III 
I 

-i'5 
-o'6 

—  00 

+    1.5 
+    37 

II 

-1-6 

+    51 

do. 

III 

I 

-0*0 
-«-3 

+   09 
+   65 

' 

n 
III 

-1-5 
-0-6 

+  IO'I 

+   23 

These  numbers,  taken  from  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,  may  be 
supplemented  by  some  others,  calculated  from  the  statements  of  Kraus*  (A  c. 
Table  i). 


n 

Number  of  the  inter- 
ode,  counting  from  the 
youngest. 

Change  of  length  of  the  isolated  tissue 
in  percentage  of  the  entire  internode. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum 

Ill—  IV 

Epidermis. 
-29 

Cortex. 

XylMn. 

Pith. 

+  3*5 

V—  VI 

-29 

-V3 

-08 

+  27 

VII—  IX 

-27 

—  2'I 

—  O'O 

+  34 

X— XII 

—  1-4 

-05 

—  O'O 

+  3*4 

XIII— XV 

-105 

—  o-o 

-o-8(?) 

+  4-0 

Vitis  vim/i-ra 

I 

-3*' 

-1-6 

-^  6*o 

11 

-1-7 

—  0*0 

+  87 

III 

-2-5  (?) 

-i-o(?) 

+  7-t 

IV 

—  O'O 

—  o-o 

+  6-0 

V 

—  0*0 

—  0*0 

+  27 

tensions  may  still  conlinue.     It  must  however  be  remarked  that  the  method  by  which  these  num- 
bers have  been  obtained  is  liable  to  considerable  suspicion. 

*  Kraus  has  only  given  the  absolute  numbers;  but  a  correct  notion  can  be  obtained  only  by 
comparing  them  with  the  length  of  the  internode. 
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Number  of  the  inter-            „             , '     . 

node,  counting  from  the         9*"^  "^^  ^^""^^^  °/  *^  '^^""^^  ^'^""^ 
vouneest                        *"  percentage  of  the  entire  intemode. 

Samducus  nigra 

I 

EpirteTOils. 

Cortex.                     Xylein. 
—  31                  —0.0 

Ktli. 
+  00 

II 

-i'5         -10 

+  6-4 

III 

-1-6 

+  6-5 

IV 

-r6           +o-3(?) 

+  6'i 

V 

-0-2           +o-2(?) 

+  07 

VI 

-05           -0-5 

+  01 

Hdianthus  luberosus           I —  IV 

-4-3 

-1-7 

+  6-8 

V— VI 

-i'7 

—00 

+  6-6 

VI— VII 

-09 

-0*4 

+  4-4 

VIII 

-0*5 

—  O'O 

+  3'2 

IX- XI 

— o*o 

+  o-9(?) 

+  2*0 

It  is  easy  to  establish  the  existence  of  similar  contractions  of  the  outer  tissues 
and  elongations  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  case  of  growing  leaf-stalks,  as  those  of 
Beta,  Rheum,  Philodendron,  &c. 

If  a  growing  intemode  or  a  leaf-stalk  is  split  by  two  longitudinal  sections  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  the  parts  will  bend  concavely  outwards,  evidently  in 
consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  pith  and  contraction  of  the  outer  tissue.  This 
phenomenon  is  seen  most  clearly  if  a  thin  longitudinal  slice  is  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  intemode,  laid  fiat,  and  the  pith  then  halved  lengthwise ;  as  the  knife  advances 
the  two  halves  will  bend  concavely  outwards.  If,  instead  of  cutting  it  in  two,  thin 
strips  of  tissue  are  cut  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  first  one  including  the 
epidermis,  next  one  including  the  cortical  tissue,  and  finally  one  including  the 
wood,  they  will  all  bend  concavely  outwards,  because  the  adjacent  layers  are  all 
in  a  state  of  negative  tension  on  the  outside,  of  positive  tension  on  the  inside,  and 
when  separated,  the  outer  side  always  becomes  shorter,  the  inner  side  longer. 

That  this  bending  is  caused  by  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  outside  and 
lengthening  of  the  inside,  is  at  once  clear  from  the  measurements  already  given,  but 
may  also  be  observed  directly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  Longi- 
tudinal  slices  of  considerable  thickness  were  cut  from  the  middle  of  growing  inter- 
nodes,  laid  fiat,  and  the  pith  then  halved  by  a  longitudinal  cut ;  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  which  each  half  at  once  assumed  was  determined,  and  the  length  of  the 
convex  inner  and  the  concave  outer  side  measured  by  means  of  a  strip  of  card 
graduated  in  millimetres. 

Radius  of 
curvature  of 
the  segment. 


Length  of 
the  entire 
intemode. 


Silphium  perfoliaium. 
Left  half 
Right  half 

Silphium  perfoliaium. 
Left  half 
Right  half 

Macleya  cordala. 
Cavitv. 


Contrac- 
tion of  the 
concave 
outer  side. 


Lengthen- 
ing of  the 

convex 
inner  side. 


Semidiameter 

of  the 

internode. 


69*5  mm. 
695 

190 
190 

J  345 


4  cm. 
4 


3—4 
3—4 

5-6 


2*8  p.c. 

24 

2-8 
2-6 

074 


9-3  p.c. 
9*3 

95 

IO-8 


3  mm. 
3 

3*5 
45 

3'3 
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As  wc  have  already  seen  from  the  measurements  of  ihe  layers  when  enlirely 
isolated,  it  was  also  cvitieni  from  the  curvature  of  the  two  halves  of  ihe  longilDclinal 
slice  ihit  the  contraction  of  the  epidermis  is  less  than  the  elongation  of  the  pith. 
Since  this  slice  is  somewhat  longer  than  tlie  entire  iniernoiJe,  the  proportionaie  con- 
traction of  the  outside  would  be  greater,  the  lengthening  of  the  inside  less. 

A  rapid  rale  of  growth,  united  with  a  certain  amount  of  physical  diflVrentiation 
of  the  different  layers  of  tissue,  such  as  occurs  in  erect  leafy  shoots,  siout  leaf-stalks, 
and  tendrils,  appears  generally  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  tlie  tensions  in 
tissues  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  ihey  are  not  found  in  stems  of  very 
slow  growth,  like  stout  rhizomes,  the  thick  stolons  of  Yucca  and  Dracaena,  &c* 
That  llie  existence  of  tension  has  more  to  do  with  a  physical  differentiation  in  the 
elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  layers  than  with  a  morpliological  one,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  very  considerable  tensions  are  found  even  between  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  hyphal  tissue  of  the  stems  of  the  larger  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  which 
are  morpholojcically  similar.  \Vith*n  ihc  growing  apical  region  of  root:?,  on  the  con- 
iTAry,  where  we  have  a  combination  of  two  layers  of  tissue  sharply  differentiated 
morphologically,  via.  an  axial  6bro-vascular  bundle  surrounded  by  a  parenchymatous 
cortex,  we  do  not  find  any  considarable  tension  when  the  part  is  split  by  two  longi- 
tudinal cuts  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  when  the  layers  are  completely  isolated. 
But  since  it  is  easy  lo  prove  tliat  the  conex  of  the  root  grows  more  rapidly  and  for 
a  longer  lime  than  the  axial  bundle',  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  an  uninjured  grow- 
ing root  there  is  nevertheless  a  small  tension  between  them,  positive  in  the  case 
of  the  conex,  negative  in  that  of  the  axial  bundle  ;  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  this 
tension  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  perceptible  by  the  parts  bending  inwards  when 
cut  lengthwise ;  probably  because  the  axial  bundle,  although  entirely  composed  of 
procambial  tissue,  is  so  extensible  tiiat  it  yields  almost  without  resistance  lo  the 
traction  of  the  cortex.  The  case  is  different  in  the  older  parts  of  the  root  behind 
ihc  growing  end  (which  does  not  exceed  lomm,  in  length).  If  this  portion  is  split, 
the  pans  generally  gape  concavely  outwards,  although  much  less  so  than  the  grow- 
ing pan  of  erect  stems.  The  curvature  is  however  considerable  in  the  ab'rial  roots 
of  .^roitleae,  where  the  opposite  curvature  which  lakes  place  at  the  apex  is  also 
sometimes  well-marked. 

The  description  now  given  of  ihe  states  of  tension  in  the  case  of  stems  is 
also  applicable  to  all  expanded  iniemodcs  and  leaf-stalks.  Within  the  bud  itsdf.  and 
especially  at  ihc  punc/um  vfgdaiiom's^  there  api^'ars  to  be  no  tension  of  the  tissues,  or 
only  one  as  slight  as  in  the  apices  of  roots.  U  is  only  when  the  epidermis  is  becom- 
ing cuticularised  and  the  walls  of  the  bast-cells  are  beginning  to  thicken  that  the 
tensions  become  perceptible. 

The  individual  parts  of  fully  mature  organs,  especially  leaves,  nor  unfrequently 
retain  the  tensions  acquired  during  growth,  which  are  in  such  cases  often  panicu- 
larlv  strong.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  contractile  organs  of  the  sensitive 
or  periodically  motile  leaves  of  Papilionaceae,  Mimoseee,  Oxalidefe,  Ac,  to  which  we 
shall  recur.     While  in  these  cases  the  true  leaf-stalks  and  the  internodes  from  which 


'  The  halves  of  roots  split  lengthwise  conlintic  lo  jjiow  for  ilays,  and  bend  concavrlv  mi  111 
furiftce. 
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they  spring  have  long  Itccome  riyid,  and  no  longer  show  any  cons^idcrable  tension  of 
tlie  tissues,  an  exiraordinary  elongation  of  tlie  parenchymatous  cortex  occurs  in 
ihe  contractile  organs,  if  they  are  separated  from  tlie  solid  axial  iJbro-vascular 
bundles ;  and  considerable  flexion  results  when  these  organs  are  split  lengthwise. 
The  opposite  to  this  occurs  in  the  nodes  of  ihc  stems  of  Grasses,  t\  <■.  in  the  annular 
thickenings  at  tlie  base  of  the  leaf-sheaths  ;  no  perceptible  tension  is  observable  in 
these.  If  a  median  longitudinal  section  is  made  and  divided  into  its  inner  and 
outer  layers,  they  exhibit  none  of  the  curvatures  which  arc  so  striking  in  portions  of 
the  internodes.  This  flaccidity  of  the  tissue,  or  at  least  the  insignificance  of  tho 
tension,  must  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  two  causes ;  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  parcnch)Tna  in  the  node  (although  it  remains  in  a 
Slate  capable  of  growing,  and  under  certain  circumstances  begins  to  grow  again), 
and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  extensibility  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  do 
not  become  lignified  within  the  node,  or  not  till  a  late  period  when  the  cells  of  the 
same  bundles,  where  they  lie  in  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  internode,  have  long  become 
lignified  and  rigid.  While,  therefore,  the  parenchyma  of  the  node  continues  to 
grow,  it  stretches  the  unresisting  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  when  its  growth  ceases 
no  perceptible  tension  remains.  In  the  contractile  organs  of  sensitive  and  periodi- 
cally motile  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  becomes  elastic 
and  resistant  before  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  has  ceased ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  a  tension  remains  which  is  further  increased  by  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  the  parenchyma  for  becoming  turgid. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  ilie  causes  which  render  the  tension 
at  first  (when  in  the  bud)  imperceptible  in  the  internodes  of  erect  rapidly  growing 
stems,  and  make  it  subsequently  increase  and  finally  altogether  disappear  when  the 
internodes  are  fully  mature,  wc  find  lliat  we  must  content  ourselves  with  probable 
conjectures  rather  than  with  fully  demonstrated  propositions. 

The  origin  of  tension  between  the  layers  must  in  any  case  be  referred  mainly 
to  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  cell-walls,  it  may  arise  from  the  inter- 
calation of  fresli  material  taking  place  less  rapidly  in  one  layer  than  in  another;  and 
it  is  especially  manifest  when  the  cell-walls  in  the  one  case  subsequently  undergo 
thickening.  From  ihe  first  of  these  causes  the  layers  which  lengthen  more  slowly 
arc  placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  by  lliose  that  grow  more  rapidly ;  while  the 
second  cause  diminishes  their  extensibility  to  an  increasing  extent,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  xylem  of  itie  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  cell-walls  become  lignified,  which 
renders  them  capable  of  resisting  extension.  The  more  quickly,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tliin  cell-walls  in  the  pith  and  parenchyma  generally  increase  in  size  (especially 
in  length)  by  superficial  growth,  the  stronger  becr)mes  the  tension  of  the  passively 
distended  layers  of  tissue.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar  power  of  the  medul- 
lary cells  to  absorb  water  from  the  older  parts  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  and  thus 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  the  highest  lurgidity.  This  distends  the  pith 
independently  of  the  superficial  growth  of  its  cell-walls,  and  besides  influencing  the 
more  slowly  growing  layers  of  tissue,  also  contributes  to  increase  the  superficial 
growth  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  pith.  If  the  woody  bundles  then  become  lignified  as 
tlie  tissues  become  more  dcvelo)>cd  internally,  and  the  resistance  of  the  epidermis, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  cuticularised,  becomes  too  great,  ilic.se  tissues 
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oppo&e  an  insuptTjblc  resistance  to  Hio  furtlier  distension  of  tlie  pith  by  grovrtli  -Aod 
turgiclity,  and  no  further  elongation  of  the  iniernode  is  possible.  The  tendency  of 
the  pith  to  expand  ceases ;  its  cells  lose  iheir  lurgidity,  ihcy  give  oflf  iheir  water 
to  adjacent  tissues,  and  tK-come  filled  with  air. 

According  to  i!us  view,  which  has  been  fully  established  in  the  main^  the  actual 
motive  power  of  growth  in  intemodes  emerging  from  the  bud-condition  is  the  pith, 
and  the  thin-walled  parenchyma  generally.  It  is  only  the  force  thus  exercised  tiiat 
causes  the  other  tissues  to  increase  in  length  as  long  as  they  are  sufficiently 
extensible.  The  extraordinary  absorbent  power  possessed  by  tlic  piih  enables  it 
when  growing  to  withdraw  the  water  from  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue,  and 
thus  prevents  its  cells  from  becoming  more  strongly  turgid,  neutralising  by  ibis 
means  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  supcrGcial  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  448,  that  the  turgidity  of  the 
cells  of  the  dilated  layers  is  even  diminished,  while  that  of  tlie  compressed  cells 
(in  the  pith)  is  increased  by  the  tension;  and  we  consequenUy  have  here  another 
cause  of  differences  in  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  Finally,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  internodes,  at  least  of  land-plants,  are  exposed  to 
Iranspiraiion  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  bud  ;  bm  ibis  cause  of  diminished 
turgidity  will  affect  chiefly  the  epidermal  cells  and  the  subjacent  layers,  least  of 
&U  tlie  pith. 

The  great  importance  which  is  here  attached  to  turgidity  as  a  cause  of  growth 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  growili  of  the  internodes  is  at  once  stopped  by  iia 
decrease,  t\  e,  by  the  withering  of  the  shoot ;  while  it  is  promoted  by  its  increase, 
I,  ft  die  growth  of  the  shoot  in  water  or  clamp  air, 

"'  The  first  and  most  eflicient  cause  of  the  tension  of  tissues  in  a  growing  inter? 
node  is  therefore  the  different  capacity  for  turgidity  of  the  different  tissues  ;  thts 
depending  partly  on  the  nature  of  their  fluids,  partly  on  the  structure  of  their  cell- 
«m1Is,  and  parUy  on  their  relative  position  in  the  iniernode.  A  more  secondary  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  swelling  of  tlie  cell-walls  caused  by  imbibition  ;  since  it  maj 
be  assumed  that  even  when  the  turgidity  of  the  cell  is  slight,  the  cell-wall  still  obtains 
sufficient  water  to  satisfy  its  cai>acity  for  imbibition.  If  it  were  direciiv  dependent  on 
tliis,  all  the  layers  of  tissue  would  grow  equally  rapidly,  even  when  the  turgidity  was 
small,  or  had  entirely  disappeared.  I  rather  hold  the  stale  of  the  case  to  be  that 
when  the  cell-wall  is  passively  distended  by  turgidity  or  by  the  tension  of  the  sur- 
rounding layers  of  tissues,  it  is  only  enabled  to  deposit  fresh  substance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  surface  wlien  perfectly  saturated  ;  this  docs  not  however  imply  that  other 
causes  do  not  cooperate  in  promoting  the  intercalation. 

The  importance  of  turgidity  as  a  cause  of  growth  may  be  very  strikingly  illus* 
tiated  in  the  case  of  isolated  cylinders  of  pith,  as  we  shall  show  presently. 

When,  in  consequence  of  their  separation,  the  tissues  which  were  in  a  stale  of 
passive  tension  become  suddenly  shorter,  and  the  pith  which  was  in  a  stale  of  posi- 
tive tension  suddenly  longer,  this  process  must  l>e  connected  with  a  corrc&i>onding 
change  in  the  form  of  the  cells';  the  cells  which  contract  must  at  the  same  time 
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*  Any  considerable  change  in  the  volume  of  the  medullary  cells  when  isolated  must  not  indeed 
be  expected,  vvhcn  it  U  recollected  lli.nt  Dcil!»er  the  water  contained  in  thr  cells  nor  the  ccU-n-alU 
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hecome  wider  in  diameter,  while  tliose  of  the  pith  which  lengthen  must  on  the  con- 
trary become  narrower.  It  is  imposi>ibIe  however  to  measure  direcUy  these  clianges 
of  diameter,  which  are  so  small  thai  ordinary  methods  are  inapplicable. 

It  is,  however,  a  nccessar)'  con&equence  of  what  has  been  said  that  the  passive 
lengthening  of  the  epidermal  cells,  &c^  in  a  growing  inlernode  makes  them  narrower; 
the  young  epidermis  must  therefore  be  too  narrow,  besides  being  too  short  for  the 
inner  masses  of  tissue.  Similarly  the  pith,  being  prevented  from  elongating  in  the 
growing  internode  by  the  surrounding  Liyers,  must  in  consequence  have  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  transversely;  besides  being  loo  long  for  the  elongated  tissues,  it  will 
also  be  too  thick  for  them,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  force  them  apart.  It 
follows  therefore  from  the  longitudinal  tension  which  has  l>ecn  observed  in  the 
layers  of  tissue  of  a  growing  organ,  that  a  transverse  tension  must  also  exist  in  it 
of  such  a  nature  tliat  the  outer  layers  are  in  a  state  of  passive  tension,  while  the 
medullary  cells  which  are  prevented  from  lengthening  have  a  tendency  to  dilate 
transverse!/. 

If  thin  transverse  segments*  are  cut  radially  from  somewhat  older  growing  stems, 
they  gape  open,  evidently  because  the  epidermis  contracts  in  the  peripheral  direction, 
having  been  previously  of  too  small  circumference  for  the  inner  tissue,  in  other  words, 
in  a  state  of  passive  tension.  The  tendency  of  the  medullary  cells  which  are  pre- 
vented from  lengthening  to  become  broader  transversely,  does  not  appear,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  always  hindered  by  the  surrounding  wood  and  cortical  tissue,  but 
often  to  be  even  promoted  by  them ;  so  that  these  layers  of  tissue  which  surround 
the  pith  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  peripheral  direction  tlian  does  the  pith  itself,  and 
therefore  exercise  a  radial  traction  upon  it.  A  striking  proof  of  ihis  phenomenon  is 
afforded  by  the  frequent  formation  of  cavities  in  stems  and  leaf-stalks  at  the  lime 
and  place  where  the  growth  in  lengtli  is  most  rapid.  The  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  pith  is  not  sufiicient  to  fill  up  the  space  which  is  enclosed  by  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  which  increases  in  size ;  lis  cells  separate  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
and  the  woody  cylinder  remains  clothed  on  the  inside  by  a  layer  of  pith,  the  longi- 
tudinal tension  of  which  still  continues.  The  existence  of  an  outward  traction  upon 
the  pith  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  internodes  with  solid  cylinders  of 
pith  which  are  growing  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  rapidly  in  diameter  {f.g. 
Nicoliana,  Silphium  perfoliatum),  by  dividing  a  fresh  transverse  segment  (laid  on 
glass)  through  the  centre.  The  two  cut  surfaces  of  the  pith  now  become  curved 
outwardly  and  separate  from  one  another,  while  the  cortical  parts  of  the  segment 
still  touch.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  outward  traction  of  the  pith,  and  of  the 
tendency  of  the  cortical  envelope  to  dilate  peripherally. 

These  statements  rest  however  at  present  on  but  a  small  number  of  obser\'- 
ations,  and  better  results  may  be  expected  from  their  repetition.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  assumed  that  in  young  internodes,  before  the  fibro-vascular  system  has  begun  to 
become  lignified,  tlie  pith  exerts  an  outward  pressure.     This  is  accompanied  later, 


permeated  with  water  alter  tlicir  volume  from  the  forces  exerted  in  this  case.     An  alteration  in  the 
volume  of  the  entire  pilh  could  at  most  arise  from  a  change  In  the  size  of  the  inter cclluUr  i>[iecc9 
in  consequence  of  the  change  in  form  of  the  cells. 
'  Sachs.  Experimental- rhysiologic,  p.  471. 
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when  the  tangential  ijrowth  of  the  woo*!  and  cortex  is  more  rapiJ,  by  an  outward 
traction,  which  at  length  becomes  so  strong  as  to  overcome  ihc  tendency  of  the  pith 
to  dilate  transversely.  The  pith  is  ttierefore  now  actually  in  a  slate  of  passive 
Tension  transversely  (and  ai  the  same  lime  compressed  longitudinally),  until  at  length 
the  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  pith  become  detached  from  one  another,  and  a  hollow 
is  formed,  if  the  whole  does  not  lose  its  sap  and  become  dried  up,  as  for  example 
in  the  elder.  Kraus  observed*  that  the  medullary  cells  of  an  internode  are  very 
slightly  longer  when  it  is  growing  than  when  mature ;  but  this  may  be  explained,  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  by  the  cells  of  ihe  pith  finally  losing  their  power 
of  elongating  when  isolated.  In  the  internode  they  are  certainly  not  at  fir^t  longer^ 
and  are  aftenvards  shorter;  but  the  difference  is  only  observable  on  isolation,  and 
indicates  that  these  cells  at  length  lose  the  property  of  changing  their  form  when 
isolated,  or  in  other  words  have  become  rigid. 

The  views  here  brought  forward  respecting  the  tension  of  the  tissues  of  growing 
inlemodes  and  leaf-stalks  arc,  I  think,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  sudden  and 
very  considerable  lengthening  of  the  pith  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  tlie 
surrounding  layers  of  tissue  is  followed  by  a  slow  lengthening  which  lasts  for  some 
da^'s,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  cortex  and  epidermis,  which  are  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension,  scarcely  experience  afterwards  any  perceptible  contraction  (but,  according  to 
Kraus,  do  not  become  longer  even  when  placed  in  water).  This  subsequent  lenjfilj- 
ening  of  liie  isolated  pith  takes  place  with  extreme  force  when  it  absorbs  water, 
as  Kraus  has  already  shown ;  but  the  lengthening  also  continues  in  drj'  air  when 
l)ie  pith  even  loses  small  quantities  of  its  waler,  a  point  which  had  been  previously 
overlooked. 

The  isolated  cylinder  of  pith  of  a  growing  internode  is  ver)-  flaccid,  flexible,  and 
extensible ;  but  if  placed  in  water  it  soon  becomes  tense,  rigid,  and  elastic,  longer  and 
apparently  also  thicker.  The  lengthening  may  amount  in  a  few  hours  to  as  much  as 
40  p.  c,  or  even  more.  These  phenomena  are  explained  if  we  suppose  the  medullary 
cells  to  be  very  strongly  endowed  with  endosmose  *,  by  which  they  become  in  a  high 
degree  turgid,  and  thus  not  only  increase  considerably  in  size,  but  also  become  more 
rigid.  The  considerable  increase  in  size  presupposes,  however,  from  ihe  rapidity 
with  which  it  lakes  place,  great  extensibility  in  the  cell-walls.  Isolated  prisms  of 
pith  exposed  to  the  air  become  shorter  even  than  the  length  iliey  possessed  in  the 
internode*;  the  cell-walls  which  were  previously  in  a  slate  of  tension  evidently 
contract  clastically,  as  the  turgidity  diminishes  from  loss  of  waler. 

But  if  care  is  taken  that  isolated  cylinders  of  pith  do  not  absorb  any  water, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  can  only  lose  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  tube  containing  about  i  litre  of  dry  air,  they  nevertheless  continue  to 
lengthen  perceptibly  for  some  days,  although  not  so  considerably  as  when  they 
absorb   water;    and  this  lengthening  affects   chiefly  the  older  parts,  while  the 
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*  Bol.  Zcilg.  1867,  p.  113. 

"  Nolwilbstanding  this  powerful  endosmose.  the  amount  of  solid  substance  dissolved  in  the 
ccll-sap  of  the  parenchyma  is  very  small,  as  \&  shown  by  the  fact  thai  in  cylinders  of  pith  of  this 
kind  I  found  the  dry  weight  only  from  a  to  5  p.  c,  a  cun&ideral>le  porliou  of  which  txrtongcd  to  the 
ccll'walls  and  protoplasm. 

'  Kraus  /  c.  Tables,  p.  39. 
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youngest  pans  sometimes  conlract.  The  whole  cylinder  becomes  dry  and  rigid  on 
the  surface.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  obsen*ations  the  following  may  be  chosen  to 
elucidate  this  point, 

A  prism  of  pith  from  a  part  of  a  shoot  of  Siwa'o  umbrosus  235'5  mm.  long", 
lengthened  about  57  p.  c.  when  isolated,  and  weighed  5*3  grammes.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts  by  marks  of  indian  ink;  their  lengths  being; — i.  (the  oldest)  100mm. ^ 
li.  100  mm.,  iii.  (the  youngest  piece)  49  mm.  The  prism  of  pith  was  now  fixed  in 
a  dry  glass  tube,  which  was  then  corked  at  both  ends.  After  fourteen  hours  the 
parts  had  lengthened  as  follows : — part  i.  about  4*5  ram.,  part  ii.  about  6*5  mm.,  part 
iii.  about  2  mm.  or  4*1  p.  c,  while  the  pith  had  lost  0*15  grm.  of  water.  After  re- 
maining for  twenty-six  hours  more  in  the  glass  lube  the  following  further  changes 
had  taken  place  ;  part  i.  had  again  lengthened  about  3*5  mm.,  part  ii.  about  0*5  mm., 
while  the  length  of  part  iii.  had  diminished  about  05  mm.  No  further  loss  of 
water  had  taken  place,  because  the  glass  tube  had  become  covered  with  moisture. 
The  pith  was  now  placed  in  water,  and  after  six  hours  the  following  increase  of 
length  had  taken  place:  — in  parti,  about  iS  mm.  or  16*8  p.  c,  in  part  ii.  about 
23  mm.  or  2i'6  p.  c,  in  part  iii.  about  11  mm.  or  2i'6  p.  c.  (as  compared  with  the 
length  before  placing  in  water).  The  pith  had  also  become  considerably  thicker, 
having  absorbed  6  grammes  of  water.  The  estimation  of  the  dry  weight  showed  that 
the  pith  contained  only  0*22  grm.  of  solid  substance  ;  this  was  combined,  when  the 
pith  was  isolated,  with  5-08  grm.  of  water  ;  it  subsequently  lost  o'i5  grm.,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  experiment  had  again  absorbed  6  grm.  At  first  therefore  the  pith  con- 
tained 4*23  p.  c,  at  last  only  i"97p.  c.  of  sohd  substance.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  show  that  ihc  pith  of  the  youngest  intcmodes  loses  its  water  most  easily  by 
evaporation,  as  is  shown  by  its  decrease  in  length.  Kraus  was  led  by  other  ex- 
periments to  the  same  conclusions;  and  he  also  showed — not  in  contradiction,  as 
he  thought,  but  in  harmony  with  these  results  (Ar.  p.  123) — that  the  older  pith  of 
growing  iniernodcs  attracts  water  more  eagerly  and  expands  more  than  that  of 
younger  inicrnodes. 

If  the  question  is  now  asked  how  the  lengthening  of  the  pith  can  take  place  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  water  (though  this  may  be  small),  it  must  first  of  all  be  noted  that 
its  surface  becomes  remarkably  dry  under  the  circumstances  described.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  attribute  this  significant  desiccation  of  the  surface  to  the  small  loss  of 
water  indicated  by  the  weight ;  it  is  probably  rather  caused  by  the  inner  cells  of  the 
pith  withdrawing  water  from  the  outer  cells,  and  thus  lengthening;  but  the  outer 
cells  would  become  sl^orter  if  they  were  not  stretched  by  the  inner  ones.  That  this 
is  actually  the  case  is  shown  by  the  rigidity  of  the  piih  under  these  circumstances, 
caused  by  the  tension  that  subsists  between  the  dry  outer  layer  and  the  moister 
inner  mass.  If  the  prism  of  pith  is  divided  lengthwise,  tlie  parts  curve  outwards; 
and  sometimes  die  outer  surface  becomes  even  strongly  concave.  If  the  inner  cells 
of  the  pith  are  able  to  withdraw  water  from  the  outer  ones,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  outer  cells  are  also  able  to  withdraw  it  from  the  surrounding  wood  and  especially 
from  the  peripheral  tissues,  preventing  these  from  becoming  strongly  turgid ;  their 
growth  being  thus  retarded  in  favour  of  that  of  the  pith,  by  which  they  are  now 
placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension.  It  is  noteworthy  tliat  the  meilullary  cells  which 
contain   a   minimum   quantity  of  dissolved    substances   nevertheless  alisorb  water 
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BufBcientty  powerfully  to  abstract  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues  which  must 
jdenlly  contain  a  much  jjreater  quaaitity  of  dissolved  aubsUnces*. 

It  is  now  clear  from  the  observations  which  liave  been  described,  why  portions 
of  shoots  cut  lengthwise  in  half  or  in  four  and  placed  in  water  cur>'e  outward  lo 
such  a  remarkable  extent ;  and  why  a  curvature,  which  may  be  small  but  continues 
to  increase  for  some  time,  lakes  place  wiicn  such  pieces  are  placed  in  a  closed  glass 
tube  in  dry  air. 

(i)  Transverse  tension  caused  by  subsequent  thickening  of  the  wowl.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  transverse  tensions  also  arise  during  growth  caused  by  the 
longitudinal  tension,  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  which  is  still  a  desideratum.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  increase  in  thitjkness  oi  die  stem  caused  by  the  cambium- 
ring,  a  new  cause  of  tension  arises,  acting  in  both  a  radial  and  peripheral  direction ; 
and  this  transverse  tension  generally  contmucs  as  long  as  the  cambtum-ring  re- 
mains active.  The  layers  of  tissue  formed  from  the  cambium-ring  have  at  first 
a  tendency  to  expand  in  ihe  langential  direction  to  an  extent  greater  than  the 
space  between  the  epidermis  and  the  primary  cortex  permits.  These  outer  tissues 
therefore  become  stretched  in  die  peripheral  direction  ;  and,  since  they  are  elastic 
and  have  a  tendency  to  contract,  ilicy  exert  a  pressure  in  the  radial  direction  on  the 
cambiiun  and  the  tissue  formed  from  it,  viz,  the  wood  and  the  layers  of  secondary 
cortex.  It  happens  however  also  that  the  rings  of  wood  produced  on  the  inside 
of  llie  cambium  grow  more  strongly  in  the  tangential  direction  than  the  phloem 
produced  on  the  outside,  which  is  dicrefore  passively  distended.  A  tension  is  hence 
set  up  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  stem  during  its  increase  in  thickness  of 
such  a  kind  that  each  layer  is  stretched  i>eripheraUy  on  its  outside  and  compressed 
radially  on  its  inside ;  in  other  words,  is  in  a  state  of  negative  tension  on  its  outside, 
of  positive  tension  on  its  inside.  If  tlie  separate  layers  of  a  transverse  segment 
■ — epidermis,  primary  cortex,  secondary  cortex  (phloem)  and  xylem^are  separated, 
■and  their  peripheral  length  compared,  wc  get  the  following  expression  for  the 
transverse  tension  : — 

E  <  C  <  Ph  <  X. 

As  the  increase  in  thickness  proceeds  the  transwrse  tension  increases,  as  Is  shoi 
by  Kraus's  very  complete  experiments  ;  /.  e.  if  the  rings  of  tissue  ui  a  transverse 
segujent  of  tl»e  stem  or  in  a  woody  branch  are  separated  from  one  another,  by 
dividing  it  longitudinally  and  then  separating  the  rings,  they  contract  the  more  the 
nearer  they  lie  lo  the  circumference,  and  die  contraction  is  the  more  considerable, 
compared  with  the  original  circumference  of  the  whole,  the  older  the  original  scgmeiit. 
The  traction  upon  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  and  of  the  primarj-  cortex  caused  by 
(he  transverse  tension  is  easily  observed  by  the  microscope  in  the  transverse  segment, 
if  young  intemodes  of  plants  which  increase  rapidly  in  thickness,  as  Helianihus, 
Ricinus,  or  Ribes,  arc  compared  with  those  which  have  already  been  forming  wood 
for  some  weeks  or  months.  'J'hc  form  of  the  cells  shows  that  they  have  been 
strained  in  the  peripheral  (see  Fig.  56,  p.  69),  and  have  in  consequence  grown 


'  I  must  content  myself  here  with  lhi&  prelimtnaty  skefehi  which  X  Uiall  carry  out  mare  in 
detail  in  the  Proccniing^  of  the  \Vurzbur|T  notonical  Institute.  Absorbent  root-hairs  and  cortical 
frll>  IfchaNc  in  the  »ninc  uiaiuici  aa  lliv  pilti, 
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rapidly  in  the  tangential  direction ;  the  cells  which  have  been  thus  altered  in  form 
are  divided  by  radial  septa.  But  at  length  the  epidermis  and  primary  cortex  are 
no  lonjjer  able  to  obey  the  peripheral  traction  ;  longitudinal  fissures  occur  in  the 
cortical  tissue,  generally  after  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  cork.  When 
the  periderm  and  cork  have  been  fonned  on  the  older  parts  of  stems,  these 
secondary  epidermal  tissues  undergo  a  continuous  strain  in  the  peripheral  direction, 
and  exert  in  turn  a  radial  pressure  on  the  living  phloem,  cambium,  and  xylcm.  The 
first  result  of  this  pressure  exerted  by  the  growing  inner  tissues  is  the  splitting  of 
the  layers  of  bark,  especially  longitudinally.  The  form  of  the  fissures  depends, 
however,  on  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  bast  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  bark,  and  on  other  reladons  of  the  tissues  to  one  another.  If  a  stem  does  not 
in  its  growth  take  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  slender  cone  but  of  a  spherical  tuber, 
as  in  Beaucamea  and  Tcsiudinaria,  the  layers  of  periderm  split  apart  in  the  form 
of  tolerably  regular  polygons  which  cover  the  spherical  surface  of  the  stem  like 
shields.  These  examples  show  at  the  same  time  that  even  in  Monocotyledons 
tensions  are  produced  by  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  stem  in  thickness  similar 
to  those  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  true  cambium-ring ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  thickening- mantle,  in  which  new  layers  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  and 
intermediate  parenchyma  are  conslandy  being  produced.     (See  Fig.  pt,  p.  107.) 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  bark  splits  or  fissures  already  in  existence  l>ecorae 
wider  and  penetrate  inwards,  the  transverse  tension  must  attain  a  certain  intensity, 
■which,  from  the  great  firmness  of  the  bark,  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  At  the 
inoment  when  the  splitting  takes  place  at  least  a  portion  of  llie  tension  must,  how- 
ever, be  destroyed.  This  is  clearly  the  reason  why  the  transverse  tension  attains 
its  maximum  (measured  in  the  way  described  above),  as  Kraus  has  pointed  out, 
above  the  part  of  the  stem  where  the  scaling-off  of  the  bark  begins.  But  even  in 
annual  stems  which  increase  rapidly  in  thickness,  as  Helianthus,  Dahlia,  &c.,  the 
transverse  tension  does  not  progressively  increase  from  the  ape-v  to  the  root,  but 
attains  its  maximum  at  an  intermediate  height,  below  which  it  diminishes.  An 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  tlic  elas- 
ticity of  the  bark  is  gradually  exceeded  by  the  long-continued  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subject  from  within,  and  that  the  cell-walls  which  arc  strained  grow  at  the  same 
time  by  intussusception,  and  thus  a  portion  of  their  tension  becomes  neutralised. 

While  we  may  consider  the  turgidiiy  of  the  pith  and  its  enormous  endosmotic 
power  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  longitudinal  tension  of  growing  intcmodes  and 
leaf-stalks  before  tliey  become  lignified,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  probable  that  the 
imbibition  and  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  transverse  tension. 
The  wood,  where  the  transverse  tension  chiefly  originates,  is,  when  mature,  scarcely 
adapted  for  any  distension  by  turgidity;  while  at  all  events  in  cells  or  vessels  with 
borderetl  pits  it  is  altogether  impossible.  Closed  wood-cells,  when  turgidity  is 
possible  in  them,  cannot  however  distend  greatly ;  since  their  own  wall,  and  the 
woody  substance  which  surround  them  are  far  too  inexiensible  to  stretch  to  any 
considerable  extent  under  the  influence  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  It  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  already  shown  (Sect.  13)  what  considerable  alterations  of  dimension  the 
wooil  experiences  especially  in  the  peripheral  and  radial  direction  simply  by  imbi- 
bition.    Kvery  layer  of  wood  freshly  formed  on  the  inside  of  tlie  cambium-ring  has 
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a  tendency  to  grow  wider  in  the  pcnpherai  direction,  as  long  as  the  supply  of  walw 
is  sufficient  to  cause  A  decided  swelling  of  the  cell-walls.  But  the  cambial  tissue  is 
by  this  means  stretched  tangentially,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  cells  tlius  caused 
is  increased  by  turgidity ;  and  from  the  thinness  of  their  walls  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  their  turgidity  that  protects  them  from  becoming  destroyed  by  compression 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  The  elements  of  the  secondary  cortex — the  basl- 
cells  and  the  phloem-parenchyma— can  scarcely  experience  any  great  change  of 
dimensions  owing  to  the  swelling  of  their  cell-walls;  the  former  are  indeed  thick- 
walled,  but  their  position  does  not  allow  them  to  form  a  layer  which  increases  in  sixe 
from  tliis  cause.  Finally,  the  periderm  and  the  bark  dry  up  and  contract,  if  not  to 
any  great  extent,  yet  with  considerable  force. 

The  experience  of  every  year  shows  that  the  fissures  in  tlie  bark — espcciany 
of  thick  trunks  at  the  end  of  winter  in  February  and  March — become  deeper  and 
wider,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  great  swelling  of  the  wood  which  at  this 
lime  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  water;  while  the  bark  had  time  to  dry  up 
and  contract  during  the  dry  weather  in  winter.  If  the  fissures  increase  in  width 
by  the  strong  tension  thus  produced — which  can  be  easily  seen  when  fresh — the 
damp  weather  in  spring  causes  the  bark  to  swell ;  the  tension  beC\^'een  it  and  the 
wood  becomes  much  less,  and  the  production  of  wood  now  begins  afresh  in  the 
cambium.  While  the  wood  is  becoming  thicker  during  the  summer,  the  bark  dries 
Up  and  shrinks,  and  the  tension  between  the  outside  and  inside  a^ln  increases, 
to  cease  once  more  in  the  following  spring.  Not  only  does  an  annual  period  of 
trans\-erse  tension  thus  arise,  but  this  is  also  the  cause,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
of  tlie  difference  between  the  spring  and  autumn  layers  of  wood. 

The  statements  made  in  this  section  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:— The 
tissues,  at  first  homogeneous,  become  first  of  all  differentiated  in  such  a  manner  that 
chemico-physical  differences  cause  certain  layers,  especially  the  pith,  to  absorb  the 
water  in  the  tissues  more  strongly  than  the  others,  and  consequently  to  grow  more 
rapidly ;  and  the  layers  which  are  less  turgid  and  grow  more  slowly  are  exposed  to  a 
passive  traction  which  promotes  their  groulh.  After  growth  has  ceased  it  is  principally 
the  stronger  imbibition  and  swelling  of  the  wood  that  presses  the  surrounding  layers  of 
tissue  outwards  and  promotes  their  peripheral  growth. 

The  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  tensions  consequently  depends  mainly 
on  the  addtion  of  water  to  the  turgesccnt  pith  and  the  swelling  wood;  any  decrease 
of  the  turgidity  of  the  pilh  must  cause  it  to  contract,  and  hence  the  whole  shoot  to 
become  shorter  and  flaccid.  This  is  in  complete  accord  with  observation,  since  withered 
shoots,  /"  e,  such  as  have  lost  water  by  transpiration,  have  not  only  become  shorter  but 
also  flaccid.  Any  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  wood  must  in  the 
same  manner  diminish  the  transverse  tension  and  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  A  small 
loss  of  water  in  the  peripheral  tissue  when  in  a  slate  of  passive  tension  docs  not  on 
the  other  hand  usually  cause  directly  any  considerable  increase  in  its  tendency  to  con* 
tract ;  since  the  incrca.^  in  its  size  from  turgidity  and  imbibition  are  generally  much 
less  considerable  than  in  the  pith  and  wood. 

If  now  there  arc  circumstances  which  cause  a  daily  periodic  change  in  the  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  tissties,  the  result  will  he  also  a  periodic  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  tensions.  Such  a  daily  periodicity  of 
the  tension  has  been  actually  discovered  by  Knius  (/.<■.  p.  t33)>  who  has  observed  that 
the  longitudinal  tension  estimated  hy  the  difference  in  length  of  the  pith  and  the  baric, 
as  well  as  the  transverse  tension  csthuatcd  by  the  contraction  of  the  bark  w  hen  detached 
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from  Woody  stems,  decrease,  under  the  normal  conditiuns  vi  life,  from  early  morning 
liil  midday  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  reach  their  minimum,  and  then  again 
increase,  attaining  their  maximum  early  the  next  morning.  Millardet  determined  this 
periodicity  in  quite  a  different  way;  and  since  the  objects  on  which  he  experimented 
permitted  an  exact  measurement,  he  detected  in  addition  an  increase,  usually  small, 
of  the  tension  in  the  afternoon.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Kraus — which  are 
partly  opposed  to  this  conclusion,  but  on  the  whole  confirm  it — I  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute this  periodicity  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  When  transpiration 
is  greatly  diminished  during  the  night,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  plant  must  in- 
crease, and  viith  this  the  tension;  and  conversely  the  increase  of  transpiration  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  must  diminish  the  tension.  Space  does  not  |)cnnit  mc  to 
give  in  detail  the  opposing  statements  of  other  observers ;  but  this  will  be  done  in 
part  further  on.  Here  I  need  only  point  out  that  the  periodicity,  Cbpccially  of  the 
longitudinal  tension,  may  possibly  be  also  directly  dependent  on  light,  i.r.  independent 
of  the  heat  which  accompanies  the  light  and  of  the  increase  of  transpiration  caused 
by  it  (although  this  cannot  l>e  proved  by  Kraus's  experiments,  /.  r .  p.  125).  As  far  as 
concerns  a  daily  periodicity  indrpemimt  of  temperature,  light,  and  the  amount  of 
water  contained  in  the  tissues  I  could  only  admit  it  when  any  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  was  shown  to  be  impossible.  At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the 
intimate  dependence  and  correlation  of  growth  and  tension,  from  the  fact  dis<-ovcred 
by  me'  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  growth  coincides  in  every  particular  with  the  daily 
periodicity  of  tension  ot>served  by  Millardet  and  Kraus,  and  finally  from  the  fact  that 
the  periodicity  of  growth  is  caused  simply  by  changes  in  temperature  and  light,  1  con- 
sider it  very  probable  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  tension  Is  also  dependent  on  these 
agencies.  On  the  one  hand  they  influence  growth  and  through  it  the  tension,  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  affect  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  tissues  by  mcwdifying 
transpiration  and  its  conduction  from  the  roots.  Like  all  other  periodic  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life,  that  of  tension  requires  a  very  careful  investigation  of  its  external  causes 
before  we  resort  to  the  last  expedient  of  assuming  internal  periodic  changes,  of  which 
no  explanation  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Sect.  16. — Modifloation  of  Orowth  caused  by  Pressure  and  Traction. 
Cells  or  whole  masses  of  tissue  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  and  traction  in  vcr>* 
different  ways.  On  the  one  hand  these  forces  may  result,  In  a  perfectly  normal 
tnanner,  from  the  tension  of  the  tissues;  on  the  other  hand,  external  and  more 
accidental  circumstances  may  cause  single  cells  or  masses  of  tissue  to  be  com- 
pressed or  stretched  in  particular  places  by  solid  bodies,  or  titisues  to  become 
accidentally  freed  from  the  pressure  and  traction  to  which  ihcy  are  normally  subject. 
The  numerous  phenomena  which  indicate  or  prove  that  growth  is  altered  in  this 
way  have  however  at  present  been  exactly  investigated  from  this  point  of  view  in 
only  a  few  cases.  The  following  will  therefore  only  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a 
subject  in  which  further  discoveries  must  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mechanical  theory  of  growth. 

I.  Every  cell-wall  is  subject  to  Pressure  from  within^  by  which  it  is  distended, 

so  long  as  the  cell  is  turgid.     But  since  the  daily  experience  of  microscopists 

teaches  us  that  all  growing  cells  are  turgid ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  no  cell 

[Vhich   is   unable  to  become  turgid  in  consequence  of  openings  in   its  cell-walls 

kn.s  any  power  of  growth  ;  and  that  moreover  withered  intemodes,  leaves,  and  roots 


Arlwitcn  dcs  DoL  IdsL  in  WiirEburc  t^jj,  IJefl  IT,  p.  t6&. 
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do  not  grow,  wliiJo  these  organs  grow  more  rapidly  the  more  strongly  turgii 
Ibey  are,  it  may  be  inferred  that  turgidity  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
growth  of  the  cell-wall.  This  appears  to  a  certain  extent  intelligible  if  Nageli's 
theory  of  growth  and  Traul>e's  experiments  on  ariificiiU  cells  described  in  Sect,  i  of 
Book  111  are  accepted.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  interstices  between  ibe 
solid  particles  of  the  cell-wall  which  are  occupied  by  water  increase  slightly  in 
consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cell-wall  caused  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  sap ;  and  that  space  is  thus  obtained  for  the  intercalation  of  fresh  panicles  of 
solid  substance ;  the  distension  caused  by  turgidity  llien  begins  afresh  and  pro- 
duces the  same  effect. 

The  distension  which  takes  place  at  any  particular  spot  of  the  cell-wall  and  the 
consequent  intercalation  of  fresh  solid  substance,  depend  however  chiefly  on  the 
internal  properties  of  the  cell-wall  itself.  Not  only  do  different  parts  of  the  cell* 
wall  differ  in  their  extensibility,  but  they  may  even  vary  at  the  same  spot  in  this 
respect  in  the  longitudinal  and  in  the  tangential  or  tlie  oblique  direction,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall.  But  that  there  is  actually  such  a  general 
difference  in  the  extensibility  in  different  directions  is  at  once  shown  by  the  fact 
that  growing  cells  assume  the  most  various  forms, — cylindrical,  stellate.  &c. ;  while* 
if  the  extensibility  of  the  cell-wall  were  the  same  in  all  directions,  the  cells  must  all 
become  spherical  as  the  result  of  turgidity,  or  polyhedral  under  tliat  of  mutual 
pressure.  This  litUe  is  nearly  all  thai  we  know  at  present  with  reference  to  exten- 
sibility, turgidity,  and  growth  by  intussusception.  It  must  be  borne  in  naind 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  cells  is  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and 
therefore  the  extensibility  of  their  walls.  The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cell-wall 
usually  begins  when  the  increase  of  the  cell  in  volume  begins  to  diminish  or  has 
altogether  ceased. 

If  then  the  distension  of  the  cell-wall  caused  by  turgidity  is  the  origin  of  its 
superficial  growth,  something  similar  must  also  occur  when  the  cell-wall  is  stretched 
in  some  other  way  by  external  forces,  the  turgitiily  being  less.  Tliis  is  the  case 
with  the  epidermis  and  cortex  of  shoots  as  a  result  of  the  tenaon  of  die  tissues. 
Since  in  long  internodcs  and  leaves  these  cells  usually  grow  principally  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  while  in  broad  leaf-blades  they  assume  the  form  of  polygonal 
plates,  tliis  may  be  referred  in  the  first  case  parUy  to  the  disturbance  to  which 
they  are  subject  being  chiefly  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  in  the  second  case  to  its 
being  in  all  directions  parallel  with  the  surface '.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  cells  of  the  primary  cortex  of  shoots  which  arc  increasing  rapidly  in  thickness 
are  not  merely  stretched  but  also  grow  rapidly  in  the  tangential  direction*. 

2.  Pressure  from  without  oh  the  ctU-wall  which  is  t/istatded  by  turgidity  occnrs 
in  a  very  simple  form  when  the  apices  of  growing  colls  come  into  contact  with  solid 
bodies ;  as  the  root-hairs  of  land-plants  with  the  particles  of  the  soil'.    The  very  thin 


'  For  further  details  on  the  possible  in/lueoce  of  tensloa  on  the  foraiatiofi  of  slomAta,  see 
pfiucr.  J&hih.  ftlr  wiss.  Kot.  vol.  VII,  p.  541. 

'  On  the  connection  of  the  radial  and  pciiphcral  nrrxni^ement  of  rowh  t>r  «lls  in  s  transverse 

s^ment  with  ilie  increase  in  ftiamctcr.  M:e  the  liiciO  dcscnption  of  Niificli  in  hiii  DickenwaclLiUiUDi 

dcs  SicngcU  bei  den  Sipindaceen,  Munich  ifl'>4^  p.  13  ei  ttq. 

SacKi.  Experimciilal  rhysiulogic.  p.  ittfi. 
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and  extensible  ccU-walls  are  in  close  contact  with  llie  irregular  surface  of  t!ie  par- 
ticles, just  as  when  an  elastic  bladder  filled  with  water  is  pressed  externally  by  an 
angular  body,  only  that  they  retain,  after  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  form  which  has 
thus  been  given  them,  evidently  in  consequence  of  (he  intercalation  of  fresh  particles 
of  solid  matter  which  perpetuates  the  fonn  at  first  acquired  only  by  distension. 
The  reverse  lakes  place  when  the  external  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  is  removed. 
Avery  simple  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  formation  of  the  so-called  'TilUen'in 
vessels'.  These  appearances  are  produced  where  the  thin  non-lignified  wall  of  a 
cell  of  the  wood- parenchyma,  still  capable  of  growth,  adjoins  the  bordered  pits  of 
a  vessel.  The  portion  of  wall  which  is  stretched  over  the  opening  is  forced  through 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  sap  of  the  cell  and  swells  out  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  into 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  As  long  as  the  vessel  contained  sap  and  was  in  a  lurgid 
state,  its  turgidity  was  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  adjoining  cell ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  cell-sap  of  the  vessel  was  absorbed,  the  portion  of  cell-wall  which  covers  the 
bordered  pit  was  subject  to  pressure  on  one  side  only,  and  was  lliercfore  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction.  These  phenomena  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
removal  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  cells  arc  subject  from  the  adjacent  tissues; 
thus,  for  example,  the  cambium  swells  up  on  the  cut  surface  of  woody  branches 
when  placed  in  moist  sand  or  air,  in  the  form  of  a  cushion  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood.  This  '  Callus/  as  it  is  termed,  results  from  the  growth  of  the  uninjured 
cambial  and  adjoining  cortical  cells  next  the  cut,  where  their  growth  was  previously 
prevented  by  the  cells  which  have  now  been  removed.  When  once  projecting 
beyond  the  cut,  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  before  in  a  lateral  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turgidity,  and  become  divided  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls'. 

The  further  development  of  such  a  callus  where  branches  have  been  rut  off  leads 
to  the  well-known  overgrowth  on  the  stumps.  In  internodes  of  seedlings  of  Pha- 
seolus  which  had  accidentally  become  hollow,  I  found  the  medullary  culls  which 
surrounded  the  cavity  to  have  grown  into  it  in  the  form  of  spherical  or  club-shaped 
papillui ;  divisions  ensued,  and  nuclei  were  formed  in  the  cells  thus  pro^luccd.  The 
medullary  cells  which  exhibited  this  active  growth  on  the  free  surfaces  of  their  walls 
would  have  retained  their  polyhedral  form  had  the  pith  remained  solid,  because  every 
surface  of  the  cell-wall  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  two  adjoin- 
ing cells ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  hollow,  the  pressure  was 
removed  on  one  side,  and  the  turgidity,  being  no  longer  neutralised,  caused  the  cell- 
wall  to  swell  out,  and  induced  in  it  an  active  superficial  growih"*.  These  phenomena 
and  others  of  ilic  same  kind  show  that  it  is  often  sufficient  merely  to  remove  the 
pressure  to  which  tissues  or  individual  cells  are  subject  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
active  growth  of  the  free  surfaces  of  liicir  cell-walls.  The  first  cause  at  least  of 
the  new  growth  is  the  distension  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the  cell-walls  in  consequence 
of  the  turgidity  of  dieir  cells  winch  was  previously  neuindised  by  diat  of  the  adjoin- 
ing cells.  But  that  a  very  small  pressure  from  without  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  softer  tissues  at  the  points  of  contact  is  seen  in  the  case  of  many  large 


'  See  Hook  I,  p.  27  [and  rcfernicM  in  foot-note]. 

"  Kgrlhcr  dctniU  on  this  |wiiil  will  be  (jivrti  in  n  yet  im]>ublUIic(]  mcmnir  by  Pranlt. 

*  Priuitl  nucccodnl  itt  aitilicialb  induciiii;  similar  plicimiiicna  in  Uic  IuIki^  uf  Dahlia. 
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Fungi  which  develope  amoiig  the  vegetable  mould  of  woods,  and  enclose  in  the 
margin  of  ihcir  pileus  lighi  loosely  lying  leaves,  pieces  of  slick,  and  the  like.  The 
small  pressure  from  vvitiioul  clearly  prevents  in  these  cases  the  superficial  growth  of 
the  walls  of  the  cells  with  which  these  bodies  are  in  contact,  while  the  adjoining  cells 
extend  laterally  and  enclose  thera. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  effect  produced  by 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  growth  of  tendrils,  the  longitudinal  growth  of  tlie  cells  being 
thus  greatly  hindered  and  sometimes  even  stopped,  while  the  cells  of  the  opposite 
free  side  elongate  rapidly,  as  is  seen  even  at  the  first  glance  without  measurement  by 
making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tendril  curUng  round  a  slender  support.  In  what 
way  the  slight  pressure  which  acts  in  a  radial  direction,  and  is  generally  combined 
with  friction,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  longitudinal  growth  is  however  entirely  un- 
known. Very  similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  llie  primary  and  secondary  roots 
of  seedlings  (as  Zea,  Faba,  and  Pisum).     If  they  are  allowed  lo  grew  in  a  damp 


Pll*  449.— Growih  of  Itifl  por«t»-hibc  of  CitiH^WHA*  rt/Hmnfiftder.  A'/  tli«  poltcn-fniUi  i 
//  the  ixoicB-tubc  ckiM^r  applied  to  tbr  MlfiBMlc  lulr  nA 

locality,  and  the  growing  parts  are  made  to  press  on  one  side  some  solid  body  as 
pin  or  another  root,  the  root  bends  like  a  tendril  round  the  body  \^-ith  which  it  is  in 
contact,  this  side  growing  more  slowly  than  the  opposite  one.  It  is  evidently  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  influence  of  pressure  on  growth  that  the  atrial  roots  of 
Aroideae  and  Orchideae  become  closely  attached  to  solid  bodies,  following  exacdv 
tlieir  inequalities.  But  even  unicellular  iul)es,  such  as  the  hyphae  of  Fungi  and 
pol!en-tul>es  (Fig.  449)  arc  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid  body  to  grow  closely 
applied  to  it.  In  this  simplest  case,  where  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  uniform 
over  the  cell  and  distenils  the  cell-wall,  it  docs  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  pressure 
from  without  impedes  the  growth  of  the  cell,  independently  of  turgidily,  while  the 
growth  proceeds  unhindered  on  the  side  which  is  not  in  contact. 

But  the  mechanical  processes  by  which  pressure  on  an  organ  in  llie  radial 
direction  impedes  its  growth  on  that  side  arc  unknown.  The  solution  of  the  question 
must  depend  in  the  first  place  on  whether  the  pressure  acts  on  the  cell-wall  directly 
or  in  some  way  or  other  through  the  protoplasm  ^ 


»  If  tlif  ftflalion  between  prolopUsm  anH  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  were  better  known,  sti 
might  V«  laid  on  ll»e  fact  thiit  even  a  very  sliyhl  picture  on  the  cell  wall  di>tiirb<&  the  movement 
the  protoplium.  and  may  even  cause  it  lo  become  detached  from  the  cell-wall  (sec  llofmelstcr, 
Ixhrc  von  dci  rflanzcti/cllc.  p  51). 
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But  in  contrast  to  the  phenomena  which  liave  now  been  described,  external 
pressure  also  somelimcs  causes  growth  at  places  where  otherwise  there  would  be 
none.  Thus  Pfcircr  has  shown'  that  certain  hyaline  superficial  cells  on  both  of 
the  flat  sides  of  the  gemmae  of  Marchantia  possess  the  power  of  growing  out  into 
tubular  root-hairs  when  they  remain  in  contact  for  some  time  with  a  moist  solid 
body ;  while  contact  with  water  produces  no  effect  of  the  kind.  These  cells  usually 
devclopc  into  root-hairs  only  when  their  outer  surface  is  directed  downwards,  while 
those  on  the  upper  side,  not  being  in  contact  with  a  solid  body,  do  not  grow  out. 
Tliis,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  an  effect  of  graviiaiion,  which  is  however  over- 
come by  the  action  of  the  slight  continuous  contact,  since  this  causes  the  cells  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  gemma  also  to  grow  out  into  root-hairs.  The  *  haustoria'  of 
Cuscuta  and  Cassyiha  and  the  adhesive  discs  on  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  are  only  formed,  as  was  shown  by  v.  Mohl,  on  the  continuous  contact  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  tissue  with  a  solid  body ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  ex- 
periments of  Pfeffer's  (Lc.  p.  96)'.  In  these  cases  a  growth  combined  with  cell- 
division  and  differentiation  of  tissue  is  caused  by  contact  or  slight  pressure  on  a 
part  of  the  organ,  and  would  not  take  place  without  this  pressure.  These  haustoria 
and  adhesive  discs  thus  formed  are  altogether  indispensable  for  the  life  of  the 
plant ;  for  Cuscuta  is  nourished  exclusively  by  the  haustoria  which  penetrate  into 
the  tissue  of  the  host ;  and  it  is  by  the  formation  of  adhesive  discs  on  the  tendrils 
that  the  Virginian  Creeper  is  enabled  to  climb  up  walls.  If  the  tendrils  do  not  meet 
with  any  solid  body  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves  by  means  of  these  discs, 
they  dry  up  and  fall  off,  while  those  which  have  formed  discs  increase  in  thickness 
and  become  woody. 

The  injurious  effect  on  gn>wth  of  an  external  pressure  on  the  cells  is  very  evident 
in  the  formation  of  the  annual  rings  in  wood.  In  the  cariicr  editions  of  this  work 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  radial  diameter  of  the  wood-cells  in  the 
portion  of  the  rings  formed  in  the  spring,  and  their  smaller  radial  diameter  in  the  por- 
tion formed  in  the  autumn,  may  possibly  depend  on  a  difference  in  the  pressure  from 
the  surrounding  bark  to  which  the  cambium  and  the  wood  are  subject,  this  pressure 
being  less,  as  wc  have  shown,  in  the  spring,  and  constantly  increa<;ing  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  hypothesis  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  H.  de  Vries's  recent  investigatioas'. 
In  branches  two  or  three  years  old  he  increased  the  pressure  of  the  hark  in  the  spring 
by  firmly  winding  strings  round  them  at  particular  places.  *  The  experiment  sliowed  In 
all  cases,  firstly,  that  the  absolute  thickness  of  tlie  annual  ring  was  less  beneath  the  liga- 
ture than  the  mean  thickness  of  the  same  annual  ring  at  some  distance  above  or  below 
that  spot.  In  several  instances  the  difference  was  so  considerable  that  the  spot  where 
the  experiment  was  made  appeared  of  considerably  less  diameter  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  this  effect  was  increased  by  the  formation  of  cushions  of  wood  immediately  al>ove 
and  below  the  ligature.  Secondly,  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  'autumnal  layer'  of 
wood  (up  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  observations  were  made  ceased),  was  always  greater,  and  generally  considerably  so, 
than  the  normal  thickness  at  the  spot  where  the  experiment  was  made.     In  the  trees 


'  Arbeiten  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Hcfl  T,  p.  22. 

•  [.Sec  also  Darwin,  On  the  Movcraciita  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Tlants,  London  1865,  p  84 
■•*  My. — lio.] 

■  H.  de  Vries,  Flora  187J.  Ko,  16. 
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examined  iWrrr  Pieu.h-pintnmu,  Stthv  cin<Tt4i^  Populus  tt}ho^  P.iviai  the  aiittimm 
i»-as  foniied  at  thiri  spi>t  wi  fiNrcs  flattened  r.idially,  between  which  were  a  smaller 
miint>er  of  vessels,  than  in  the  nurmal  wood;  its  composition  was  therefore  tlic  same  as 
that  of  tlte  normal  *  autumnal  wood.'  The  normal  autunmal  wood  of  Atlantbui  f^lnnJw 
ioja  consists  almost  entirely  of  wood-parcnchyma-ccUs  flattened  radially ;  while  the 
autumnal  wood  twncath  a  ligature  made  in  May  consists  of  a  thicker  layer  of  flattened 
fibres,  between  which  only  a  few  Teasels  could  be  seen.  These  results  show  that 
M'hen  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  formation  of  the  autumnal  wood  begins  at  a  time 
when,  under  normal  pressure,  a  large-celled  woody  tissue  is  still  being  formed. 

*  A  diminution  of  pressure  is  obtained  by  making  radial  longitudinal  incisions  into 
the  bast-tissue.  The  strips  of  bast  contract  somewhat  tangent ially,  since  their  tension 
ceases.  Near  the  incisions  the  pressure  of  the  bast  upon  the  wood  is  entirely  rcmo\-e<i ; 
but  in  the  middle  between  two  adjacent  incisions  a  considerable  pressure  always  remains. 
The  fresh  portions  of  tissue  which  arc  fonned  next  to  the  wounds  differ  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  their  composition  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  wood.  A  layer  of  wi:M»d 
of  the  ordinary  structure  is  formed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  portions  of  the  cambium 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  incisions,  and  afterwards  also  outside  these  abnormal 
portions  of  tissue.  But  it  is  only  the  tissue  consisting  of  wood  formed  under  artificially 
diminished  pressure  that  we  have  at  present  to  consider.*  Incisions  4  to  6  cm.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  mostly  a  to  3  cm.  long,  were  made  in  two-  to  three-year-old  l)ranches 
in  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July,  and  therefore  after  the  formation  ul" 
the  normal  autunmal  wood  had  already  begun.  *  The  effect  of  the  decrease  of  pressure 
was  first  of  all  shown,  after  the  branches  had  l>ecn  cut  oR'  in  the  middle  of  August,  by 
an  increase  in  thickness  considerably  greater  at  the  spots  than  above  or  below  theio.  On 
the  transverse  sections  the  thickness  of  the  annual  nng  was  greatest  near  tlie  incision 
and  decreawd  gradually  from  there  to  the  middle  points  between  two  incisions.  The 
layer  of  wood  formed  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  was  often  more  than 
twice  as  thick  at  the  former  as  at  the  latter  *ipoLs.'  For  a  more  exact  investigation  only 
those  pieces  were  used  in  which  a  layer  of  distinctly  flattened  fibres  of  autumnal  wood 
had  been  formed  Iwforc  the  incision  was  made.  'But  in  all  cases  (the  trees  already 
named)  the  wood  outside  this  layer  of  autumnal  wood— and  therefore  all  that  formed 
after  the  decrease  of  pressure — consists  of  fibres  which  are  not  at  all  flattened  radially, 
but  have  the  same  diameter,  or  even  one  somewhat  greater,  than  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  normal  annual  ring ;  it  contains  also  as  many  vessels  or  even  more,  than  the  normal 
wood.  At  the  time  therefore  when  autumnal  wood  is  being  formed  in  the  normal  parts 
of  the  branches,  a  woody  tissue  is  produced,  if  the  pressure  is  artificially  diminished, 
agreeing  in  its  structure  with  the  ordinary  wood  formed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  annual 
ring.  For  the  normal  production  of  autumnal  wood  it  seems  therefore  necessary  for 
the  bark  and  the  bast  to  exercise  a  considerably  greater  prcssiurc  on  the  cambium  and 
the  young  wood.* 

These  results  explain  the  older  experiments  of  Knight  in  1801.  He  fastened 
young  apple-trees  with  a  stem  of  about  one  inch  diameter  so  tliat  the  lower  part,  about 
three  feet  long,  was  immoveable,  while  the  upper  part  with  the  foliage  could  bend  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wind.  During  the  period  oi  vegetation  the  upper  moveable  part  of 
the  stem  increased  considerably  in  diameter,  the  lower  fixed  part  only  slightly.  This 
is  easily  explained  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  swaying  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem 
in  diflerent  directions  by  the  wind  must  always  stretch  the  bark  on  the  convex  side, 
and  therefore  eventually  relax  it ;  it  must  thus  become  looser,  and  therefore  the 
pressure  of  the  bark  at  these  points  is  aJways  somewhat  less  than  at  the  lower  and 
immoveable  parts  of  the  tree.  This  explanation  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  trees  which  could  be  swayed  by  the  wind  only  in  a  northerly  and 
ioutherly  direction,  the  diameter  of  the  stem  increased  so  much  in  this  direction  as 
to  bear  the  proportion  of  tj  to  if  as  compared  with  the  diameter  in  the  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.      It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  is  nmch  more  probable 
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than  that  given  by  Knight  hiniM^If,  who  thought  the  inovcment  of  the  sap  in  the  wood 
was  promoted  by  the  sw.aying  of  the  stem  caiwcd  by  the  wind. 

The  great  assistance  to  the  increase  in  diameter  of  trees  afforded  by  the  diminution 
of  the  pressure  of  the  hark  on  the  cambium  \i-as  long  ago  employed  in  liorticultiirc. 
The  bark  of  young  trees  is  split  from  above  downwards  in  summer;  cushions  of 
wood  arc  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  incisions,  which  soon  close  up  the  wounds. 
The  use  of  this  process  is  that  from  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  wot»d  in  thickness, 
the  conduction  of  water  to  the  leaves  becomes  more  copious  and  the  loss  by  transplr-* 
ation  is  more  easily  replaced.  The  development  of  the  buds  and  hence  the  formation 
of  the  organs  of  assimilation  will  be  promoted  by  the  increase  of  turgidity  in  the  young 
branches. 

Sect.  17,  Course  of  the  growth  in  length  under  constant  external  con- 
ditions'. Ii  has  already  been  explained  in  the  morphological  portion  of  this  work 
that  the  organs  of  a  plant  do  not  grow  simultaneously  and  uniformly  at  all  points; 
but  that  roots  and  stems  always  increase  slowly  in  size  at  the  apex,  as  leaves  also  do 
at  least  at  first.  The  growing  cells  not  only  multiply  by  cell-divisions  which  lake 
place  regularly,  but  do  not  as  a  whole  exceed  a  certain  size,  which  is  always  small. 
Below  this  punrtttm  vt^gfiationh,  consisting  of  primary  merisiem,  not  only  does  the 
differentiation  of  the  homogeneous  tissue  into  layers  of  different  kinds  begin,  but 
also  a  more  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  cells,  which  do  not  now  divide  so  often  as 
before.  In  the  parts  of  the  organ  which  lie  further  from  the  puncium  vegeiathms 
cell-division  ceases  altogether  (but  at  different  periods  in  the  different  layers  of 
tissue),  while  the  growth  of  the  cells  still  actively  continues,  uniil  at  length,  when- 
they  have  attained  their  ultimate  form  and  size,  the  growth  of  the  whole  ceases. 
The  cells  are  then  several  hundred  or  even  thousand  times  larger  than  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  beneath  the  puncium  vegfhtiont's.  When  the  growth  of  stems, 
leaves,  and  roots  has  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  development,  we  are 
able  therefore  to  divide  their  tissue  into  three  regions  : — ( i)  the  putulum  vt-geiationis^ 
where  new  cells  are  chieOy  formed  and  increase  in  size  is  slow;  (2)  the  portion 
where  the  main  part  of  the  increase  in  size  takes  place,  but  where  there  is  no  longer 
ftny  cell-division  or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent ;  this  is  the  elongating  portion  of 
the  organ;  and  (3)  the  portions  which  no  longer  grow,  at  least  in  length,  /. *•.  the 
mature  portions  of  the  organ.  When  growth  entirely  ceases  at  the  puncium  lycgf- 
iah'ontSt  as  is  usually  the  case  with  leaves,  all  the  cells  continue  to  enlarge  until  the 
whole  is  mature."  If  the  stem  produces  a  number  of  closely  crowded  leaves,  as  it 
usually  docs  at  its  growing  end,  the  whole  of  the  region  in  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  cell-division  takes  place  is  clothed  with  young  leaves,  which  also  themselves 
consist  of  cells  undergoing  division.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  enter  the  second 
stage  of  development  and  begin  to  lengthen,  they  incline  outwards;  and  when 
(he  stem  is  growing  rapidly  in  length  and  forming  evident  internodes  (which  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case)  the  lengthening  begins  al  those  points  where  it  bears 


'  Ohicrt,  Langenwachsthum  dcr  Wurtc!,  Linnoca  1837,  vol  XI.  p  615, — MUnter,  Bol.  2^itg. 

1843,  p.  125.  and  Linn.xa  1841,  vol  XV,  p.  iOQ. — CricMlach  in  W'icgmnnn's  Archiv.  1841^.  p.  267. — 

pSachs,  Jalirh.  fiir  wi*«rt:iiscli.  Bol.  i8ftO,  vol  11.  p.  .^,^9. — Mullcr.  Uot.  i^citg.  1869.  No.  14. — Sachs, 

Art>eii.  dcs  Bol.  Insi.  in  VVurzburg  1873.  Hcfi  II   p.  loj ;  ditto.  Hc(t  III.  1873,  and  flora  1^73. 

lio  ji.— Askcnasy,  llora  i*<;3.  No  15. 
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the  leaves,  whitli  also  begin  to  longihen  at  the  same  lime;  the  older  mature 
are  generally  placed  on  maiurc  internodes.  If  the  inlemodes  are  clearly  marked 
out  from  one  another,  as  is  especially  the  case  when  the  leaves  arc  vertidllalc  or 
sheathing  al  their  base,  each  inlemode  forms  a  more  or  less  individualised  whole 
BS  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  bud,  and  different  stages  of  growth  may  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  advancing  from  below  upwards.  This  may  take  place  in  two  different 
ways,  according  as  the  uppermost  or  lowermost  part  of  an  iniernode  remains  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  the  other  end  being  completely  mature.  This  zone  which 
continues  for  some  time  in  an  undeveIo^>ed  state — cell-division  taking  place  actively 
in  it — is  more  commonly  found  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inier- 
node (as  in  Phascolus),  especially  when  it  is  enveloped  by  closely  adpressed  leaf- 
sheaths  or  by  a  bulb,  as  e.  g,  in  Equisetaceae  (especially  £.  hyfmah),  Umbellifers^ 
the  bulbous  Liliaceae,  the  haulms  of  Grasses,  &c.  If  the  internodes  are  not  sharply 
distinguished,  as  in  stems  with  small  leaves  and  the  floral  axes  of  Dicotyledons,  the 
various  states  of  growth  which  have  been  described  pass  insensibly  into  one  another 
on  the  stem ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  roots.  If  leaves  when  once  expanded 
continue  to  grow  for  some  time,  the  process  is  tlie  same  as  with  llower-stalks  or 
branches;  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  fully  mature,  the  upper  parts 
present  successively  younger  or  less  developed  states.  The  formation  of  cells 
finally  ceases  at  the  apex  and  all  the  parts  then  become  fully  mature.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case  in  Ferns,  less  so  in  the  pinnate  leaves  of  Papilionaceae  or  the 
incised  leaves  of  Araliacese. 

But  very  often  the  activity  of  the  punctum  vegHatioms  of  the  leaves  lasts  for  only 
a  short  time  and  its  tissue  matures  while  cell-divisions  still  continue  al  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  and  all  the  transitional  stales  of  growth  are  to  l>e  found  between  the  base 
and  the  apex.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  long  lea%"es  which  grow  from 
the  bulbs  of  Liliacete  and  allied  Monocotyledons.  When  a  cell-producing  zone 
of  this  kind  occurs  at  ihe  base  of  an  iniernode  or  of  a  leaf,  with  more  mature  tissue 
lying  above  it,  tlie  whole  organ  behaves  as  if  this  zone  were  a  puitcium  vtgttaiioms  ; 
the  stales  of  growth  succeeding  one  another  in  the  reverse  order.  Such  a  zone,  in- 
tercalated between  mature  portions  of  tissue  may  be  called  an  Intercalary  vegetative 
zone.  The  growdi  of  the  internode  or  leaf  may  be  termed  basipetal,  in  contrast  to 
the  acropeial  development  where  the  putuium  vtgttationis  lies  at  the  apex  of  the 
inteniode  or  leaf. 

According  as  the  conditions  of  growth  —  temperature,  the  supply  of  water, 
and  light — are  favourable,  these  phenomena  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
uniformly.  Every  young  cell  formed  at  tlie  puncium  xfegttQiionis  grows  and  matures 
more  rapidly  the  more  favourable  these  conditions  are.  But  if  the  organs  arc 
observed  under  the  most  constant  possiUe  conditions  as  they  emerge  from  tlie 
bud,  it  is  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  organ  both  in  length  and  thickness,  de- 
pendent on  the  gradual  development  of  the  cells,  does  not  advance  by  any  means 
uniformly.  The  growing  portion  of  a  root,  internode,  or  leaf  does  not  lengthen 
to  an  equal  amoimt  in  equal  consecutive  intervals  of  time  ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  stems  consisting  of  a  number  of  internodes,  and  with  each  zone,  however 
small,  of  a  growing  organ.  It  is  seen  in  fact  that  the  growth  of  each  part  begins 
at   first  sk>wly,  becomes  gradually  more  rapid,  and   finally  attains  a  maximuim  of 
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rapidity,  after  which  the  growth  becomes  again  slower,  and  finally  ceases  when  the 
organ  is  fully  mature. 

If  successive  equal  intervals  of  time  are  represented  by  Tj,  T, ..  .T„  and  the 
increments  during  these  intervals  by  Ij,  Ig  ..  .  I«,  then  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that — 

for  T.     T,     T,     T,     T,     T.      T, 

we  shall  have  Ij  <  !»  <  Is  <  I^  >  Ig  >  I«  >  zero. 

This  rule  holds  good  for  the  separate  zones  of  roots,  intemodes,  and  leaves,  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  organs,  and  for  whole  stems  from  their  first  formation  to  the  time  of 
their  full  maturity.  This  course  of  growth  I  have  termed  The  Grand  Period^,  or 
Grand  Curve  of  Growth;  since  it  is  at  once  evident  that  if  the  values  Ij,  I,  ....!« 
are  drawn  as  ordinates  with  the  intervals  of  time  as  abscissae,  a  curve  will  be  obtained 
which,  starting  from  the  axis  of  abscissae,  reaches  a  maximum  of  elevation,  and 
returns  again  to  the  axis.     The  following  examples  will  render  this  more  clear. 

Koppen^  found  the  following  increase  of  length  attained  in  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  with  a  nearly  uniform  mean  temperature:  — 


Roots^* 

of  Lupintis 

albus. 

Increase  of  length. 

Mean  temperature. 

First  three  days : 

per 

diem 

lo    mm. 

17-2^  c. 

Fourth  day 

i8 

166 

Fifth  day 

44 

171 

Sixth  day 

326 

16-9 

Seventh  day 

27-9 

171 

Eighth  day 

28 

164 

In  an  internode  of  the  flowering  stem  of  Fritillaria  impertaUs  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing increase  of  length  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours* : — 

Mean  temperature. 

106°  C. 

ID'S 

"•4 

12*2 

1 34 

146 
150 


*  'Grand  periods/  in  contrast  to  the  small  periodic osdllations  of  growth  which,  if  represented 
graphically,  would  appear  as  smaller  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  grand  curve. 

'  Kuppen  /.  c.  p.  4$.     I  have  calculated  the  daily  growth  from  the  lengths  given  in  his  tables. 

*  That  is,  the  root  together  with  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem. 

*  A  few  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  growth  are  ^plained  by  the  temporary  acceleration 
of  the  growth  from  the  soaking  of  the  ground.  Compare  the  curve  in  pi.  1  of  the  Arbeiten  des  bot. 
Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Heft  11,  p.  129. 

3    B 


March  20 

Nonnal  plant 
in  the  light. 

2'omm. 

Etiolated  plant 
in  the  dark. 

21 

22 
23 

5'3 
61 

6-8 

• 

24 
25 

9'3 
13-4 

7*5  ram. 
12*5 

26 

12*2 

12-5 

27 

8*5 

"5 
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April 


March  28 
29 
30 
31 
I 
2 

3 

4 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


Nonnal  plant 
in  the  l^ht. 

iO'6mm. 

103 

6-3 

4'7 

6*8 

4"4 

3-8 

2'0 
1*2 

0-7 

0*0 


Etiolated  plant 
in  the  dark. 

14*2  mm. 

12-6 

i5'9 
1 6-6 
18-2 

15-5 
14-0 

13-8 
irp 

8-8 

4'4 

2*1 

0-6 

O'O 


Mean  temperature. 

i4-3°C. 
12-4 

IZ'O 
II'2 
107 
10*2 

9*4 
io*6 
io'7 
ii*o 
11*0 

II'2 

i2\5: 


An  internode  of  Humulus  Lupuhis  gave — 

Increase  of  length 
in  34  hours. 

19*0  mm. 


April  22 

23 
24 

as 

25 


250 

260 

17-2 

4-8 


Mean 
temperature. 

14-9°  C. 

M'5 

M'3 

1 39 
141 


Halting  found  that  a  hop-stem  consisting  of  a  number  of  intemodes  which  was 
492  millimetres  long  on  May  15th,  had  attained  by  the  end  of  August  a  length  of 
7*263  metres,  this  growth  being  distributed  as  follows  over  the  different  months: — 

0*492  metres  in  April 
2*230  May. 

2*722  June, 

1*767  July. 

0*052  August. 

These  observations  and  a  number  of  others  show  that  the  grand  p>eriod  of 
growth  manifests  itself  even  when  the  course  of  the  changes  of  temperature  acts  in 
opposition  to  it ;  /'.  e,  when  the  temperature  rises  while  the  rapidity  of  growth  de- 
creases owing  to  internal  causes,  and  vice  versd.  The  course  of  growth  may  no  doubt 
be  so  modified  by  great  changes  of  temperature  that  the  ciu*ve  of  the  grand  period 
can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  the  measurements. 

In  order  to  determine  the  grand  period  of  growth  in  a  piece  of  a  growing  root, 
internode,  or  leaf-stalk,  it  is  sufficient  to  mark  a  zone  of  the  organ  at  the  part  where 
growth  begins  by  two  lines  of  indian  ink,  and  to  measure  the  daily  (or  half  daily) 
growth  of  this  piece  until  it  ceases. 

By  applying  this  method  to  the  primary  root  of  Vicia  Faha^  the  temperature 
varying  each  day  between  18"  and  2i'5°C.,  I  found  the  following  increase  to  take 
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place  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  piece  originally  i  mm.  long  situated 
immediately  above  the  puncium  vegeiationis  : — 


I  St  day 

1*8  mm. 

and 

37 

3rd 

1 75 

4th 

i6-5 

5th 

170 

6th 

MS 

7.th 

70 

8th 

00 

In  the  same  way  I  found  that  a  piece  at  first  3*5  mm.  long  of  the  first  inter- 
node  of  Phaseolus  muUiflorus  beneath  the  first  pair  of  foliage-leaves,  with  a  daily 
variation  of  temperature  between  1275°  and  1375°  C,  showed  the  following  in- 
crease : — 


1st  day 

I '2  mm- 

2nd 

«S 

3rd 

2'5 

4th 

5*5 

5th 

70 

6th 

90 

7th 

140 

8th 

100 

9!h 

7-0 

loih 

2'0 

Since  every  organ  that  is  growing  in  length  consists  of  zones  of  different  ages, 
which  are  produced  in  succession  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  puncium  vegela- 
iionis  (or  of  an  intercalary  vegetative  zone),  the  successive  zones  of  an  internode 
or  a  root  indicated  by  ink-marks  -  must  show  different  increments  of  growth  in 
equal  times.  While  the  zone  nearest  the  puncium  vegeiationis  is  beginning  to  grow, 
the  next  one  has  already  entered  on  a  later  phase  of  its  grand  period,  while  one 
at  a  greater  distance  would  have  attained  the  maximum  of  its  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  a  still  further  one  would  have  ceased  to  grow.  In  other  words,  a  number  of 
zones  below  the  cell-producing  puncium  vegeiaiionis  are  in  the  ascending  phase, 
while  those  lying  further  backwards  are  in  the  descending  phase  of  their  grand 
period ;  or  again,  each  zone  is  in  a  later  phase  of  its  period  of  growth  the  greater  its 
distance  from  the  puncium  vegeiaiionis.  If  the  successive  zones  of  a  growing  organ 
are  indicated  by  the  figures  I,  II,  III,  &c.,  and  the  increments  of  growth  observed 
at  the  same  time  in  each  of  them  by  I,,  I„  I,,  &c. ;  then  we  have  th^  following 
relationship : — 

I        II      III     IV       V      VI     VII     VIII 
\<   I,  <  Ij  <  I4  >  I5  >  I,  >  I7  >  zero. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  organ  a  region  of  maximum  rapidity  of  growth.  Thus, 
for  example,  I  found  in  the  first  internode  <APhaut^  ^t^Hfierus,  which  was  divided 
into  twelve  zones,  each  3-5  mm.  long. 
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Zone. 
I  St 
2nd 

4(h 
5th 
6th 

7lh 

8th 

9th 

loth 

nth 

t2ih 


Increment. 


20  mm. 


2*5 

45 
6'6 

5'5 

30 
r8 
ro 
10 

o'5 
OT, 
05 


The  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  lay  therefore  in  the  fourth  zone,  which  wm 
originally  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  10*5  mm.  from  the  upper  end  of  the  iotci 
node. 

As  it  is  usual  for  several  condfpious  intcraodes  of  stems  to  be  growing  ai  i 
same  time,  and  the  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs^  according  to  circumsian 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  intemode  beneath  the  bud,  the  region  of  mo: 
rapid  growth  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  especiall 
when  the  intemodes  attain  a  considerable  length  and  several  are  growing  at  the 
lime.     In  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs  mu 
nearer  the  punctum  V€g€taUmisy  usually   at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  millimetres 
and  ilie  portion  of  the  root  beneadi  its  apex  in  wMch  the  chief  pari  of  the  growth 
takes  place  is  consequently  only  a  few  millimetres  long,  while  in  stems  with  long 
intemodes  it  is  often  many  centimetres  in  lengtii.     If  therefore  a  root  and   stem 
with  long  intemodes  are  divided  into    zones  of  equal  lengths,  t.g,  i  mm.,  com 
raencing  from  the  punctum  vegeUiUonis,  the  law  of  growth,  as   expressed  by  ihe^ 
general  formula  given  above,  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  with  this  dilTereDce, 
that  in  the  stem  the  number  of  zones  that  are  increasing  in  length  at  the  same  lime 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  root,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  case 
each  rone  completes  its  period  of  growth  more  quickly';  its  ciu-ve  is  shorter  and 
more  abrupt. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  a  primary  root  of  Vicia  Faha  which  grew  in  damp 
and  which  was  di\'ided,  starting  from  the  punclum  vegtiationis^  into  zones  each  i  ninu 
in  length,  I  found  the  following  increments  of  growth  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  20*5''  C. : — 

/one.  Increment. 

loth  0*1  mm* 

9th  0*2 

8th  03 

■     7ih  o'5 

6lh  I '3 


1 

I 

J  id 

aicfl 
m«fl 


'  It  by  nu  intains  however  follows  frooi  this  that  the  root  grows  more  rapidly,  r.f.  Kttain*  in 
ame  time  a  greater  len«;th  than  ihe  stem. 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  the  third  zone,  where  the  maximum  increase  of  growth  took 
place,  was  at  first  at  a  distance  of  only  2  mm.  from  the  apex. 

It  is  clear  that  if  an  organ  is  divided  into  zones  of  small  length,  each  zone 
will  in  general  contain  a  larger  number  of  cells  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  pumJunt 
vf^e/a/ionis,  since  the  cells  are  longer  the  further  they  are  from  the  apex.  But  from 
the  point  where  growth  ceases  the  number  of  cells  in  the  successive  zones  of  an 
organ  of  uniform  structure  will  be  the  same.  If  therefore  the  zones  are  again 
designated  by  the  numbers  I,  H,  III.  &c.,  the  number  of  cells  in  them  by  N,,  N„ 
Nj ...  N„,  then  we  have: — 

1      II     III    IV    V     VI     VII  via 

N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,=  N.. 

But  the  difference  in  tlie  number  of  cells  in  the  zones  is  very  far  from  being 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  that  prevails  in  them ;  as  is 
seen  at  once  if  it  is  recollected  that  the  number  continually  decreases  from  tlie  apex 
throughout  the  growing  region,  while  the  rapidity  of  growth  first  increases  and 
then  decreases.    This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula  :— 

I        H       III      IV      V      VI      VII    VIII 
N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  =  N.. 
I,    <  I,  <  I,   <  I.  <  I,  >   I«  >  I,>  zero. 

If  it  were  possible  to  diWde  in  the  same  manner  a  filament  of  Vaucheria,  a 
root-hair  of  Marcliantia,  or  a  similar  unicellular  organ,  into  small  zones,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  (as  we  may  conclude  from  other  circumstances  dependent  on 
growth)  that  we  should  find  the  same  law  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  individual  cells  endowed  with  a  power  of  apical  growth.  Since  the  same 
law  applies  to  roots  and  stems  — whether  zones  1  or  2  millimetres  or  stems  i  or  2 
centimetres  in  length  are  olwerved — it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  formula  would  hold 
good  also  if  zones  of  only  a  tenth  or  hundredth,  or  even  thousandth  of  a  millimetre 
could  be  marked  out  and  measured.  In  other  words,  we  should  find  that  the  law  of 
the  grand  period  holds  good  for  each  single  minute  particle  of  the  surface  of  the 
wail  of  a  young  cell. 

If  the  power  of  any  particular  zone  to  attain  a  definite  length  is  called  its 
Ener^  0/  Graivth,  then  a  zone  which  up  to  the  time  when  its  growth  ceases  reaches 
a  length  of  10  mm.  would  have  a  smaller  energy  than  one  which  continues  to  grow 
until  it  has  reached  a  length  of  100  mm.  Thus,  for  example,  the  successive  inler- 
nodes  of  most  stems  each  of  wbidi  was  at  one  period  i  mm.  long,  differ  very 
greatly  in  length  when  mature ;  the  intcrnodes  first  formed  arc  short,  the  next 
longer,  and  finally  we  liavc  one  the  longest  of  all,  followed  again  towards  the  aiK^x 
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by  shorter  ones.     If  we  designate  the  energ)*  of  growth  of  the  internodcs  I,  II,  III, 
&c.,  by  K^,  Kj,  Ey  &c.,  we  get  the  series — 

I        U      III      IV      V      VI     VII    VIII 
E,  <  E,  <  E,  <  E^  >  E,  >  E,  >  Ey  >  E^ 

With  tliis  increase  and  decrease  in  the  energy  of  growth  of  ihe  vanous 
nodes  of  a  stem  is  usuall)-  associated  a  similar  relationship  Ixtween  Ihe  size  of 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  forming  smaller,  the  upper  ones  larger  leaves,  and   then  a 
largest  of  all  (or  whorl  of  largest  leaves),  usually  followed  again  by  smaller  ones* 
The  secondary  roots  also  which  spring  from  the  same  prima ty-  root  show  sicniU 
relationbhipa,  the  first  attaining  a  smaller  length  than  those  tlial  follow,  and 
being  again  followed  by  a  graduated  succession  of  shorter  ones.     The  same  is  (h 
case  also  with  the  lateral  branches  of  an  annual  stem,  as  well  as  of  trees,  especially 
when  ihe  order  of  development  is  distinctly  monopotlial. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  investigation  of  the  zones  of  a  root,  stem,  or  \\ 
would  also  show  that  the  energy  of  growth  of  successive  zones  first  increases,  tb< 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  finally  decreases.  The  cells  in  the  zone  in  which  the 
maximum  energy  of  growth  prevails  would  also  be  Ihe  largest,  while  tlieir  number 
would  be  least  This  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  Sanio's  mea^•u^ements'  of  the 
wood-cells  of  Pinus  sjhfsins  ;  for  he  found  that  the  final  constant  size  of  the  wood- 
cells  of  the  stem  varies,  increasing  gradually  from  below  upwards,  till  it  attains  a 
maximum  at  a  definite  height,  and  then  again  decreases  towards  the  apex.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  branches. 

If  it  were  possible  to  predicate  the  exact  energy  of  growth  of  every  separan 
zone  of  an  organ,  it  would  also  be  possible,  from  the  fact  that  ever)'  zone  has  itsj 
separate  period  of  growth,  to  detcmnne  a  grand  period  for  the  whole  organ  itself. 
The  maxima  of  rapidity  of  growth  attained  in  the  successive  zones  first  rise  and 
then  fall ;  the  duration  of  growth  also  of  the  zones  probably  at  first  increases  and 
afterwards  diminishes.  Consequently  the  measurements  of  the  whole  organ  represent 
the  sum  at  first  of  only  few  and  small  partial  increments,  later  of  more  numerous 
and  larger  ones;  finally  the  sum  of  the  partial  increments  diminishes,  because  the 
number  of  zones  growing  at  any  one  time  and  the  energy  of  their  growth  aUke 
diminish.  Further  investigation  will  show  whether  this  hypothesis,  which  is  at  least 
an  approximate  one,  is  correct. 

If  the  increments  of  length  of  an  intcmode,  stem,  or  leaf,  in  short  interx'als  of 
time  such  as  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  are  compared,  it  is  usually  found  that  they  do  ^ 
not  increase  and  then  decrease  regularly,  but  irregularly,  the  growth  being  sometimes  ^| 
greater,  sometimes  smaller.     If  the  grand  curve  of  growth  is  constructed  directly 
from  them,  it  does  not  assume  the  form  of  a  continuous  curve,  but  shows  a  number 
of  small  zigzags,  which  however  disappear,  if,  for  example,  the  interval  is  extended 


le 

\ 
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'  This  phcDOTncnon  has  nol  at  present  twen  sufficiently  invest igaied.  In  many  stems,  cspeciAlly 
creeping  one»,  when  the  leaves  have  rcacbe<l  a  certain  uic,  this  ^Ize  remains  coostant  in  a  loI^v 
Kriei>  of  leaves  before  any  decrcabe  occurs. 

'  Jnhrb.  fiir  wis'^ensch.  Bot.  1673,  vol.  VII.  p.  40s.  By  a  'constant*  stie  of  the  wood-oelU  I 
understand  thai  which  thc>'  possess  in  ihctr  later  annual  growths;  in  ihc  inner  annual  rings  they 
graduall)'  iiicrca>e,  until  in  the  follotviiig  oiic%  they  aUaiii  a  cunstaut  int- 
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from  ofte  to  three  hours  or  more.  These  phenomena  I  call  irregular  variations 
of  growth'.  They  appear  to  result  from  the  plant  being  subjected  to  continual 
small  variations  of  leinperalure,  air,  light,  and  moisture  of  the  soil,  which  alter  the 
turgidity,  and  therefore  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  Lie  growing  cells.  I  come 
to  this  conclusion  from  observing  that  irregular  variations  of  growth  lx?come  less 
the  more  the  plant  is  protected  from  variations  in  the  surrounding  conditions.  Partial 
irregular  neutralisations  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues  may  also  cooperate  to  produce 
this  result. 

Sect.  i8. — Periodicity  of  Growth  in  length  caused  by  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  implies  varying  combina- 
tions of  the  conditions  of  plant-life,  especially  of  those  that  affect  growth.  Day 
and  night  are  distinguished  not  only  l>y  the  presence  and  absence  of  sunshine,  but 
also  by  a  consequent  higher  and  lower  temperature,  which  again  causes  variations 
in  the  moisture  of  ihe  air.  Independently  of  special  meteorological  phenomena, 
the  temperature  falls  daily  with  the  diminishing  elevation  of  the  sun  till  sunrise 
the  next  day,  that  of  the  air  rapidly,  that  of  the  ground  more  slowly ;  at  sunset  the 
fall  is  sudden,  as  is  the  rise  at  sunrise.  In  genera!  the  atmosphere  approaches  a 
Slate  of  saturation  as  the  temperature  falls,  i.  (.  the  hygromctric  difference  decreases, 
as  it  increases  with  the  rising  temperature.  But  these  general  daily  alternations  act 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  even  in  opposite  directions  on  ihe  growth  of  plants ;  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  light  after  sunrise  retards  growth,  while  the  increasing 
temperature  promotes  it,  as  long  as  the  other  conditions  remain  the  same  ;  but  the 
increase  of  the  hygromctric  difference  caused  by  the  increasing  temperature  of  ihc 
air  occasions  also  an  increase  of  transpiration,  which  cfTccls  a  diminution  of  the 
turgidity  of  ihc  tissues,  and  this  again  retards  growth. 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  variable  causes  may  have  the  greatest  influence  on 
growth  ;  and  it  will  depend  on  this  whether  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  most  rapid  by 
day  or  by  night.  On  a  cloudy  but  warm  and  damp  dny  ihe  weak  light  has  only 
a  slightly  retarding  effect,  but  the  temperature  and  the  great  amount  of  moisture 
greatly  promote  growth ;  under  these  circumstances  the  growth  may  be  greater  than 
in  llie  succeeding  night  (equal  spaces  of  time  being  compared),  when  the  total 
absence  of  light  piomoies  growth,  but  the  lower  temperature  is  less  favourable  to  it. 
But  the  proportion  may  be  reversed ;  the  plant  may  grow  more  slowly  by  day  than 
by  night  when  the  difference  in  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  during  each 
is  but  small  and  very  bright  days  intervene  bet^vccn  dark  nights,  the  intense  light 
retarding  growth  by  day  more  than  the  depression  of  the  temperature  by  night. 

The  greatest  variety  of  combinations  may  l>e  imagined  in  this  respect ;  and  from 
the  extreme  changeableness  of  ihe  weather  the  plant  will,  according  to  circumstances, 
sometimes  grow  more  quickly  by  day,  sometimes  by  nighty  without  exhibiting  any 
exactly  recurrent  periodicity.  The  numerous  observatio:.s  which  have  been  made 
in   this   direction   do  not  therefore  point  to  any   general  law'.     It  has  however 


'  For  further  dcl&ils  see  Rdnke.  Verlmndl.  dcs  hot.  Vcreins  Or  die  Provin*  Brandenburg, 
Jahrg.  VII ;  and  Sachs,  ArljeiL  d«  l*ot.  Inst,  in  Wiirjtburg,  Hefl  II.  p.  103. 

*  Tlie^e  will  Ik  found  descrilxtl  by  ine  in  detail  in  tlic  Aibeiicn  dcs  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg, 
1873,  p.  170. 
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been  ascertained  that,  especially  when  long  spaces  of  time  such  as  entire  davs  ai9 
compared,  all  the  other  conditions  of  growth  arc  outweighed  by  the  effects  of  the 
variations  of  temperature,  so  that  in  general  the  rapidity  of  growtlj  increases  with 
rising  and  decreases  with  a  falling  temperature.  The  result  of  a  number  of  measure 
ments  made  by  Rauwenhoff  during  several  months  in  the  most  changeable  Mreather 
u'us  that  the  mean  growth  was  greater  in  twelve  hours  of  the  day  than  in  twelve  hoars 
of  the  night ;  viz. — 

By  day.  By  aighu 

in  Br)'onia  59*0  pc  4rop.c. 

Wistaria  57*8  42*2 

Vitis  55-1  449 

Cucurbita  567  433 

do.  57  a  42-8 

Dasylirion  55-3  44-7 

A  similar  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  favourable  influence  of  a  high 
temperature  by  day  outweighs  the  retarding  influence  of  daylight.  Rauwenhoff's 
measurements  show  accordingly  that  the  mean  growth  during  six  hours  of  the  fore- 
noon is  less  llian  that  during  six  hours  of  the  afternoon ;  since»  while  tlie  average 
amount  of  light  is  the  saine»  ilie  temperature  is  higher  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the 
forenoon.     If  the  afternoon  growtli  is  placed  at  100,  then  ihe  morning  growth  is — 


M 

>^^ 


in  Bryonia 

86 

Wistaria 

11 

Viiis 

67 

Cucurbita 

79 

do. 

8r 

If  however  we  calculate  from  Rauwenhoff's  measurements  the  daily  and  nighuf 
and  the  moniing  and  afternoon  values  fur  shorter  periods  in  whicli  the  changes  of 
the  weather  do  not  neutralise  one  another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  growth  by  night 
sometimes  exceeds  that  by  day,  and  that  tlie  afternoon  is  not  always  more  favourable 
than  the  morning. 

It  is  clear  from  what  tias  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
obaervations  in  the  open  air,  where  the  variations  of  temperature,  light,  and  moisture 
are  very  great  and  are  combined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  uhat  manner  each 
separate  condition  of  growth  affects  the  plant,  and  whether  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  causes  a  similar  alternation  of  growth,  or  whether  there  exist  in  the  plant  itself 
causes  of  daily  periodicity  independently  of  external  changes.  In  order  to  decide 
this  question,  it  is  necessar)'  first  of  all  to  make  the  observations  independent  of  the 
accidents  of  weather,  which  is  only  possible  by  carrying  them  on  in  well-closed 
rooms  where  the  temperature  is  kept  constant  or  made  to  var)',  and  where  the 
amount  of  light  can  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  the  moisture  regulated  in  the  air 
and  in  the  soil  of  the  flower-pot.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  action  of  an  increasing  or  decreasing  amount  of  light  upon  a  plant  exposed  to 
constant  conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature,  and  therefore  exhibiting  a  con- 
stant degree  of  lurgidity ;  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  and  compare  the  increments  of 
growUi  during  short  periods  of  lime. 
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A  long  series  of  observations  of  this  kind  on  interao<ies  has  given  me  the  fol- 
lowing results'! — 

(i)  The  more  exactly  a  constant  temperature  is  maintained  in  a  constantly 
dark  space,  the  amount  of  moisture  being  also  constant,  the  more  uniform  is 
the  course  of  growtli  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  daily  periodicity  of  growth  independent  of  external  influences.  The  irregular 
variations  of  growth  mentioned  above  were  however  observed. 

(2)  If  great  variations  of  temperature  are  allowed  to  act  on  a  plant  growing 
in  darkness  and  with  a  constant  amount  of  moisture,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  round  the  plant  alters  some  degrees  C.  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  intcrnodes  rises  and  falls  with  the  rising  and  falling 
temperature.  If  the  hourly  increments  are  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  intervals  of 
time  as  abscissa?,  the  curve  of  growth  follows  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  curve  of  temjicrature,  without  however  any  actual  proportion  being  obser\'able 
l>elween  the  growth  and  temperature ;  the  curves  do  not  run  parallel  but  are  only 
of  the  same  description. 

(3)  If  care  is  taken  that  during  the  period  of  observation  the  temperature 
undergoes  only  slight  and  gradual  changes,  while  (the  temperature  being  sufficiently 
uniform)  the  amount  of  light  changes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  increasing  from  morn- 
ing till  midday  and  decreasing  from  midday  till  evening,  to  complete  darkness  at 
night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increments  of  growth  are  always  greater  from  even- 
ing till  sunrise,  diminishing  suddenly  after  sunrise,  and  then  more  slowly  till  evening. 
The  alternation  of  day  and  night  causes  therefore  under  these  circumstances  a 
periodical  rising  and  falling  of  the  curve  of  growth  of  such  a  nature  thai  a  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  and  a  minimum  t)efore  sunset.  A  second 
rising"  of  the  curve  of  growth  usually  takes  place  also  in  the  afternoon;  but  this,  as 
I  have  shown,  is  a  consequence  of  the  higher  temperature  in  the  afternoon  which 
overcomes  the  influence  of  light.  The  retarding  influence  of  light  is  therefore 
strong  enough  to  overbalance  the  favourable  influence  of  the  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  forenoon,  but  not  sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  the  stronger 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fact  is  of  great  interest  that  when  a  plant  has  been  exposed  to  light  during 
the  day,  its  curve  of  growth  after  sunset,  or  if  placed  in  tlie  dark  in  the  evening,  does 
not  immediately  rise  abruptly;  i.e.  Uiat  the  most  rapid  growth  which  is  independent  of 
light  is  not  at  once  attained  when  it  is  sutldenly  placed  in  the  dark ;  but  that — as  is 
shown  by  the  curve  rising  slowly  till  morning — the  growth  which  has  been  retarded 
during  the  day  only  becomes  gradually  more  rapid  in  the  course  of  some  hours, 
until  the  light  to  which  the  plant  is  again  exposed  in  the  morning  causes  a  fresh 
retardation  of  growth,  which  again  increases  from  hour  to  hour  till  the  slowest  rate 
is  attained  in  the  evening,  if  the  temperature  remains  constant.  In  other  words,  the 
two  internal  conditions  of  the  plant  which  correspond  to  darkness  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  daylight  on  the  other  hand  pass  over  only  gradually  into  one  another.  Light 


'  Sachs,  Arbeit,  dcs  hot.  Inst.  Wiirrburg,  187J,  p.  168  w  it<f.  The  plants  observed  were 
cliicfly  Friiiilaria  imftrialh.  Humuhn  Lupulns,  Dahlia  vari'abiUtf  Poiemomum  rtptaiis,  and  RicXardia 
icihtojtica. 
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requires  a  considerable  time  in  order  lo  overcome  ihc  nocturnal,  darkness 
sidcrable  lime  lo  overcome  the  diurnal  condition  of  the  plant.  If  this  were  n< 
case,  the  curve  of  growth  would  at  once  rise  abruplly  in  the  eveninjf  when  the  room 
is  suddenly  darkened,  wouUi  then  continue  at  the  same  elevation  till  morning,  fall 
abrujnly  when  light  is  again  let  in,  and  continue  at  the  same  height  liU  the  evening. 
But  this  does  not  correspond  to  the  observed  phenomena.  i 


In  order  lo  study  more  closely  the  changes  of  g^o^^ih  occasioned  by  internal  causes, 
ur  the  dependence  of  these  changes  on  external  conditions,  it  is  neces&ary  to  measure 


1^ 


FtC  49X— Are  indlc^lof ,  or  Apptntu*  r<«' ntcutninc  the  (IrYetapment  uFui  Intcnxxk-  ••fa  jeTi.<«><i>|f 
plant  m  durinc  tlvort  puiotb  oftlmt. 

the  increments  in  short  spaces  of  time  such  as  an  hour  (ir  two  or  three  hours.  In  the 
case  of  intemodcs  or  leaves  of  large  plants  whicii  are  growing  very  rapidly,  as  the  flower- 
stems  of  Agave  or  the  leaves  of  Musacci,  this  can  be  done  with  a  certain  degree  of 
exactness  by  simple  meastirenient  with  a  measuring- rod.  But  for  the  purpose  of  more 
exact  observations  it  is  more  convenient  lo  make  use  of  smaller  plants  which  do  not 
^i\v  so  rapidly,  the  growth  during  an  hour  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  millimetre,  or 
even  less.  In  such  cases  a  simple  measuring-rod  is  not  sufficiently  exact ;  and  I  have 
employed  in  its  place  three  different  methods.  In  each  of  them  a  thin  hut  strong  thread 
of  silk  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  or  intemode  of  the  plant  growing  in  a 
pot,  the  thread  passing  vertically  over  an  easily  moveable  pulley  and  moving  an  index 
fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  thread  or  to  the  pulley. 


itt 
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1.  The  7Jj/ead'ifi/iiciif or  is  a  simple  contrivance  in  which  the  free  end  of  the  thread 
which  hangs  down  Crnm  the  pulley  antl  is  kept  tight  hy  a  weight  of  a  few  grammes 
carries  a  h<»rizontai  needle  which  moves  freely  over  a  graduated  scale  as  the  end  of  the 
thread  which  is  fixed  to  the  plant  rises  with  its  growth. 


Fic^  4SI-— AntitKTJipfak  Auunometar.  tor  rKonttoK  the  dr* ctofimmi  >tiirtn|'  altun  pcdodk  of  an  tutciitMle  oT  a  |[n>wt*>( 
IkUiti  /.  tt*  the  UiK^  MTfirt^l  liy  ih<  Initei  «  ««  ibe  UKhcRctl  |mi|>«t  >  lli«d  to  tJic  cylinder  C  which  b  iimI*  lo  r«Ml« 
•ccvntrkally  tijr  mean*  of  the  cjt>ch-w4«ic  D. 

a.  In  the  Arc-inJieaior  the  thread  f/(Fig.  450)  fixed  to  the  plant  a  is  carried  over 
the  pulley  ti  and  fixed  to  a  pin  which  is  attached  to  a  second  pulley  f^.  An  index  %  made 
uf  H  straight  and  firm  straw  is  fastened  to  this  second  pulley  in  the  radial  direction,  its 
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free  end  pointing  to  a  graduated  scale  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  mn.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
index  is  secured  by  the  small  weight  i  which  tends  to  turn  the  pulley  in  the  opipashe 
direction  with  a  force  which  keeps  the  thread  c/in  a  state  of  tension.  .\&  the  iiiteniode 
below  the  hook  b  lengthens,  the  weight  /  sinks,  and  a  piece  of  the  thread  r /"  of  eqitaJ 
length  is  rolled  o  tT  the  pulley^,  thus  raising  the  index  on  the  arc.  If  the  index  is  for 
example,  ten  times  as  long  as  the  raditis  of  llie  pulley,  the  portion  of  the  arc  which  it 
will  pass  over  represents  ten  times  the  increase  in  length  of  the  intemode.  But  since  it  is 
not  usually  required  to  know  the  absolute  amount  of  the  increase  but  only  the  relative 
amount  in  different  times,  it  is  suthcient  merely  to  read  off  and  compare  the  movements 
of  the  index  on  tlic  graduated  scale.  By  this  instrument  we  are  able  to  measure  very 
small  increments  of  growth  ;  biit»  like  the  first  process,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
i)lisen-er  must  watch  it  during  the  whole  time,  which  renders  the  investigation  very 
difficult,  especially  at  night. 

3.  The  Autographic  Auxammeter  gets  rid  of  this  difficulty.  It  consists  of  a  simpler 
fonn  of  the  instninicnt  already  described.  The  thread^fastened  to  the  plant  sets  directly 
in  motion  the  pulley  which  carries  the  index  z,  being  fixed  to  it  by  a  pin  at  r.  The 
tension  of  the  thread  caused  by  the  index  itself  is  still  further  increased  by  the  weight  ^- 
By  this  contrivance  the  point  of  the  index  falls  as  the  stem  grows  below  the  point  to 
which  the  thread  is  fastened.  By  means  of  the  clock-work  D  the  cylinder  C  fixed  upon 
the  vertical  axis  a  is  made  to  rotate  slowly,  the  rotation  being  arranged  by  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  /  so  that  a  revolution  is  completed  in  exactly  an  hour.  The 
cylinder  is  however  fixed  eccentrically  on  the  axis  a,  so  that  during  the  rotation  one  side 
describtb  a  Lirger  circle  thai  the  other  side.  On  the  former  side  is  fastened  a  piece  of 
smoked  paper  pp.  \\*hen  the  index  is  properly  adjusted,  its  point  touches  the  paper 
and  descril)e5  on  it  a  white  line  s  s  during  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  But  after  the 
rotation  has  continued  for  some  time  the  index  is  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  paper 
owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  cylinder,  but  becomes  so  again  afterwards  when  it  in- 
scribes another  line  lower  down.  I'he  distances  between  the  lines  described  by  the 
cylinder  evidently  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  plant  ^  When,  in  consequence 
of  this  growth,  the  index  has  after  say  twenty-four  hours,  reached  the  lower  margin  of 
the  pai)er  pp,  the  clock-work  is  stopped,  the  paper  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
piece,  the  index  being  again  set  by  raising  the  pulley,  and  the  obsen'ation  repeated. 
The  lines  on  the  blackened  paper  arc  fixed  by  a  varnish  of  collodion  and  dried,  and  the 
distances  between  thein  are  proportional  to  the  hourly  growths  of  the  internode.  It  is 
clear  that  the  apparatus  not  only  magnifies  the  increnients,  but  also  records  them  in  the 
absence  of  the  ottsener,  which  is  ver)*  convenient,  especially  for  observing  the  nocturnal 
growth.  It  is  however  necessary  even  in  this  case  for  the  observer  to  note  the  temper- 
ature and  the  hygromelric  conditions,  at  least  between  morning  and  evening.  Fig.  451 
shows  in  addition  a  tin  vessel  B,  consisting  of  two  halves  united  by  a  hinge,  which  may 
be  used  for  shutting  out  the  light  from  the  plant,  even  after  the  thread  has  been  attached 
to  it.    At  £  the  thermometer  /  is  placed  in  a  similar  vessel  near  the  plant. 


Sect.  ig. — £ilbct  of  Temperaturo  on  Growth*.  It  has  already  been  shown 
in  Seel.  7  that  the  life  of  a  plant  generally  and  its  g;rowih  in  particular  is  carried  on 
only  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  (in  general  between  zero  and  50**  C),  and 
that  each  funciion  has  api>arcnily  in  every  plant  its  inferior  and  superior  limits; 
so  that,  for  example,  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a  plant  of  wheat  can  grow  is 


'  Sec  Arbcitcn  tics  Wfirzbnrg.  hot.  Inst..  Heft  Tl. 

'  ¥,  Knrkhardt  in  Vcrhandl.  dcr  naturf.  Gc*.  in  Basel,  1858,  vol.11,  i,  p  67.— Sachs.  Jahib.  fnr 
wissciisch.  Dot.  i860,  Heft  II,  p.  338.— Alph.  Dc  Condolle  in  Biblioth.  univ.  ct  rev.  S«is«.  Nov.  i?66. 
—  H.dc  Vrics,  in  .\rcliiv.  neeilondaiscs  1870,  vol.  V.— Koppen,  Wirmc  und  mutzcn-Wachsdiuin, 
Di^AaUlion,  Mo&kow  1870. 
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different  from  the  lowesi  at  which  a  gourd  can  grow,  &c.  It  has  also  been  sliown 
that  growth,  like  other  phenomena,  is  more  active  the  tiigher  the  (constant)  tem- 
perature above  the  inferior  hmit,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  temperature  at  which 
p^rowih  reaches  its  maximum  activity,  and  above  xvhich  any  further  rise  of  temper- 
ature causes  a  diminution  of  its  rapidity.  There  is  not,  in  the  raathemalical  sense 
of  the  term,  any  proportion  between  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  height  of  the 
temperature,  and  the  more  accurately  the  relation  between  die  two  has  been  investi- 
gated, the  more  difficult  is  it  to  express  this  relation  by  any  mathematical  formula. 
It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  doubted  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
an}'  future  theory  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
growth  tlepends  on  temperature,  at  least  in  a  few  particular  cases. 

The  difficuldes  of  investigations  of  this  kind  are  however  much  greater  than  is 
generally  thought ;  and  the  results  obtained  hitherto,  valuable  as  they  are,  go  no 
further  than  what  is  stated  above,  and  give  us  no  deeper  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  that  particular  mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  wliich  we  call  heat  is  con- 
nected with  that  mode  of  motion  which  causes  growth. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  the  results  at  present  obtained,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  a  great  practical  value  in  addition  to  their  theoretical  significance.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  cardinal  points  of  temperature,  viz.  its  superior  and  inferior  limits  and 
the  particular  temperature  at  which  the  maximum  of  action  takes  place,  is  indis- 
pensable to  investigations  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  get  at  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.  On  this  account  a  few  of  the  more  trustworthy  observations 
may  be  given  here. 


In  order  to  determine  the  cardinal  points  of  temperature  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  observations  are  of  value  only  when  conducted  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature ; 
the  means  deduced  from  very  variable  temperatures  may,  as  1  have  shown,  lead  to 
very  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
cunstant  temperature  for  a  whole  day  even  by  artificial  heating  or  cooling.  Special 
dilficulty  is  met  with  in  tlie  determination  of  the  inferior  limit  or  specific  zero,  since  the 
obser^-ation  must  extend  over  a  considerable  time— in  the  case  of  gennination,  several 
weeks— to  be  certain  that  growth  does  not  take  place.  It  would  be  possible,  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  already  described,  to  determine  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  whether 
growth  still  takes  place  in  an  internode  at  a  very  high  or  at  a  very  low  tenip?rature,  and 
at  what  temperature  it  Is  the  must  rapid,  if  it  were  not  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the 
tempurature  of  the  plant  in  the  apparatus  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  auxanomcter 
will  however  be  very  useful  even  in  this  case.  The  observations  on  thU  point  hitherto 
made,  at  least  those  which  have  any  physiological  value,  have  been  on  germinating  seeds, 
as  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  can  bv  mure  easily 
regulated  than  of  the  air  in  the  case  of  inlcmodes.  Special  facilities  are  offered  by  the 
roots  of  seedlin^fs,  as  they  do  not  emerge  trom  the  soil,  and  are  more  easily  measured, 
from  their  simpler  and  more  regular  form.  The  following  figures  refer  only  to  the  roobt 
of  seedlings,  the  hypcKotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  being  also,  in  the  case  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, included  in  the  root.  That  exactly  the  same  fi^jures  are  not  always  obtained  by 
different  observers  is  the  result  of  differences  in  the  mode  of  observation,  the  amount  of 
water,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  inaccuracy  of  thermometers,  &c. 

The  first  point  to  determine  is,  whether  germination — i.e.  the  growth  of  the  embryo 
at  the  expense  of  the  reser\'e  materials  in  the  seed — takes  place  only  at  certain  temper- 
atures, and  at  what  temperature  it  takes  place  most  quickly.  Observations  of  my  own 
gave  the  following  results :— 
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Infcttor  llm>l 

M'Ki  npiii  (,To»iti 

Superior  birir 

Tritkum  futj^are 

5-C. 

j87^ 

c. 

4»'5*'C 

HbrJeum  vu/gare 

5 

38-7 

}7'7 

Cucurbita  Pepo 

'V7 

JV7 

46*a 

Pbaseotus  muiti/iotus 

9'5 

JV7 

46a 

Zfii  Mtiij 

9*5 

n7 

46-3 

This  tuble  shews,  il'  the  ascertained  temperatures  are  correct,  that  grains  of  wheat 
cannot  gcrmniate  bolow  5"  C,  or  seeds  oflhe  gourd  below  ti^'T,  &c.,  however  long  they 
may  lie  in  moist  earth ;  and  that  they  no  longer  genninate,  but  quickly  perish  at  temper- 
atures above  those  named  in  the  third  cohimn;  while  at  the  temperatures  named  Jn  the 
second  column  germination  takes  place  in  a  shorter  time  than  at  either  higher  or  lower 
temperatures.  It  may  however  be  taken  for  granted^  from  the  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing these  numbers,  that  the  result  of  further  observations  will  not  be  identical,  though 
probably  approxiniate.  It  is  clear  that  many  series  of  experiments  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  following  figures,  obtained  by 
Kuppen,  agree  moderately  well  %^'ith  mine,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same  plants. 


Inferior  Itma. 

Matt  np4d  ETOwtb. 

Triticum  vuigarr 

7-5°  C. 

=9-7°  C. 

7.ea  Mais 

9-6 

J2*4 

Luf>ir$uj  alhus 

rs 

38-0 

Pisum  jati-vum 

•67 

36*6 

;  figures  were  obtained  by  H.  de  Vries 

:— 

Mmi  m|il4  rrowth. 

SufH»iur  lunit. 

Pbaietiluj  I'uigaris 

srs'^a 

above  4a'5 

HeUfVithuj  aniiuui 

3f5 

below  43*5 

Britjjica  S'apui 

3«"5 

T.      42'5 

Cannahij  jath>a 

3«*5 

above  43*5 

Cucumij  Mfh 

37-5 

Sinaph  alba 

^r^ 

above  37 's 

LfpiHium  sativum 

37'4 

below  37*3 

Linum  ujitatiaimum 

27'4 

above  37-3 

The  following  results ',  obtained  by  Alphonsc  de  Candolle,  are  moderately  trustworthy 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  inferior  limit,  but  hardly  so  much  so  with  respect  to  the  superior 
limit  and  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  growth,  as  may  be  concluded  by  comparing 
with  those  of  other  observers. 


Inferlur  llato. 

Uo9t  Tlfiul  |^n«ih. 

SNfMMtor 

Sinapis  alba 

o'o« 

C. 

a«"C. 

a8«< 

Lepiiiium  jatix^ttm 

1*8 

31 

a8 

Linum  ujitatijjtmum 

1-8 

3t 

flS 

Coihmia  coccinea 

5'o 

17 

about  38 

Nigtiia  jatrva 

5*7 

above  3 1  (?) 

»     a« 

Ibcrii  amara 

5*7 

Tri/oiium  repem 

5'7 

31-35 

below  38 

7^a  Mais 

90 

21-38 

about  55' 

Scsamum  orientate 

13-0 

15-38 

below  45 

'  I  take  the  figures  from  the  table  of  curves  in  De  Condolle's  treatise,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
text. 

*  Dc  Cftndolle  renuuks  that  the  seeds  of  maixe,  melon,  and  Scsamum  l>ecome  brown,  the  Brit 

tif  burnt  0140*^0.,  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  notitcd  by  others.     These  '  burnt  *  lecds 
wevcr  germinated  afterwards  at  a  lower  temperature. 
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When  De  Cnndolle's  inferior  limits  arc  below  s^C,  they  are  most  probably  correct; 
his  superior  liniiLs  and  temperatures  of  most  rapid  growth  are,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  most  part  certainly  too  low. 

Those  figures  deserve  a  more  careful  study  which  give  the  lengths  attained  by  roots 
in  the  same  periods  of  time  at  different  temperatures,  and  express  therefore  the  rate  of 
the  growth  of  the  roots  of  seedlings  at  different  constant  temperatures.  These  numbers 
increase  from  the  inferior  limit  to  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  growth,  and  fall  again 
!rom  it  to  the  superior  limit. 

In  Zffl  MaiSf  for  example,  I  found — 

in  3  X  48  hours 
48 
48 
4« 
48 
48 

Koppen  obtained  the  following  length  of  the  roots  in  periods  of  forty-eight  hours; — 


iiir>c. 

36*2 
33*3 

34'0 

38-3 

42'5 


l.c*i)rlh  ituwcil  by  the  mm. 

2'5  mm. 

^4*5 
39'o 

5*9 


TonpcrjtuTt* 

]8*o 

335 
36-6 
38-5 
30-3 

33'5 

36-5 


9*1  mm. 
11-6 

J  1-0 

64-1 

50- 1 
43-8 
rvs 
13-6 


PitMf*  iM.'rt'Nt. 

5'o°mm. 

8-3 
50*0 
63-9 
404 
385 
25-0 

8-7 


I'r  mm. 
io'8 
39*6 
36'5 
64'U 
68*6 
J07 


The  following  arc  Dc  Vrles'  results,  also  in  periods  of  forty-eight  hours: — 


Tfiinitcruture. 

31*6 
37-4 
30*6 

33*9 
37'-> 


CffM-ti*  ,lhU. 


i8'3mm. 
37-1 
3B-6 
70-8 


3*8  mm. 
24*9 
520 

44" 

30-3 

lo'o 


tffiiiiHtn  ntln'um 

5*9  mm. 
389 
71'9 

44-6 

36*9 

o-o 


l.iHum  uithtiiiifmntm. 

rtmm. 

30*5 

44*8 

39*9 
*8*i 

9*» 


The  importance  of  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  during  each  cicpcrimcnt  for 
the  determination  of  these  cardinal  points  is  especially  evident  from  the  fact  observed  by 
Koppen,  that  the  same  part  of  a  plant  grows  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity  even 
though  the  mean  temperature  be  the  same  ;  if,  for  example,  In  one  case  tlie  mean 
remains  nearly  constant,  while  in  the  other  case  it  varies  repeatedly  above  or  below 
the  mean.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  if  the  mean  temperature  is  that  of  most  rapid 
growth,  every  oscillation  either  upwards  or  downwards  must  retard  pvwth,  Kbppeti 
shows  however  in  addition  (A  c.  p.  17  <■/  sfq.)  that  growth  is  retarded  by  considerable 
oscilbtions  even  below  this  most  favourable  temperature.  He  found,  for  example,  that 
after  a  seed  of  Pisum  sati-vum  had  germinated  for  144  hours  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
15*1" C,  the  root  had  attained  a  length  of  110  mm.;  when  the  temperature  was  variable, 
while  the  earth  had  twice  been  heated  to  20^  C.  but  had  fallen  between  times  to  15^  C, 
the  mean  being  i6'C.,  the  roots  grew  only  to  88  mm.;  when  the  temperature  varied 
between  i5'o"  and  30*0^  the  mean  being  i8-o^,  the  length  attained  by  the  roots  was 
only  56  mm.  Although  therefore  the  calculated  mean  temperatures  were  higher  than 
lis*  C,^  the  growth  was  retarded,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the  oscillations. 

The  following  table  of  the  lengths  attained  by  the  roots  in  ninety-six  hours  in  each 
case  is  taken  from  a  copious  list  of  Koppen 's. 
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Mran  tcmiieratut*. 

lloitrl^  chtitfir  ortmiiicmurr. 

i-HfiMHi  il/*Ml 

hVC. 

o'o6"C. 

30*0  mm. 

I4"l 

o-a8 

19*0 

l6-6 

0*04 

44-0 

i7'a 

o-j6 

319 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  growing  part  of  a  plant  must  be  subjected  for  a.  con- 
siderable time  lu  any  particular  temperature  in  order  that  its  growth  may  attain  the 
greatest  rapidity  corresponding  to  this  temperature. 

KSppen's  results  are  only  in  apparent  contradiction  to  my  own,  according  to  which 
the  curve  of  growth  rises  and  falls  with  that  of  temperature ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
entire  growth  in  a  given  time  may  be  greater  when  the  temperature  remains  at  a  con- 
slant  elevation  than  when  it  oscillates  above  and  below  it. 


Sett.  20.— Aotion  of  Iiight  on  Orowth. — Heliotropifixn*.  Since  we  shall 
now  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  questions  whether  and  in  what  way  light  pro- 
motes or  retards  quantitatively  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-wall,  we  may  for 
the  time  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  those  cases  where  it  changes  or  may 
possibly  change  qualitatively  the  physiological  and  morphological  nature  of  the  newly 
formed  organs. 

The  dependence  of  growth  on  light  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  general  terms 
in  Sect.  8 ;  and  it  was  there  especially  insisted  on  that,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
misconceptions,  this  must  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  question  of  the  pan 
taken  by  Ught  in  assimilation.  Here  also  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  processes 
of  growUi  itself,  since  we  always  start  from  the  point  at  which  the  cells  or  organs 
concerned  have  already  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  even  excess,  of  formative 
materials. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  grow  as  readily 
in  permanent  darkness  as  in  light.  Most  intcrnodes,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
explained  in  Sect.  18,  grow  more  slowly  when  exposed  to  light  on  all  sides,  and 
remain  shorter  than  when  growing  in  the  dark  ;  when  the  light  reaches  them  from 
one  side  only,  they  curve  concavely  towards  the  source  of  light.  Otl»er  organs  how- 
ever, as  root-hairs,  tendrils,  and  some  inlemodes,  become  longer  on  the  side  exposed 
to  light  than  on  that  left  in  the  dark.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  leaves  of  Ferns 
and  Dicotyledons  soon  cease  growing  in  the  dark  and  remain  small.  These  obser\'- 
ations  show  clearly  enough  that  diflferenl  cells  and  organs  are  differently  affected 
by  light  as  respects  their  growth.  Since  the  light  itself  remains  the  same  and  there 
is  a  supply  of  formative  materials,  any  explanation  of  lliese  differences  must  aim 
at  showing  how  the  inherited  organisation  of  the  plant  must  have  been  altered  just 
in  this  way  and  no  otherwise  by  the  oscillations  of  the  ether.  It  is  however  at  pre- 
sent quite  impossible  to  give  such  an  explanation*,  since  far  loo  litdc  is  yet  known 
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»  A.  P.  Dc  CandoUc,  Physiolog^ie  v^itale.  Paris  1832,  vol  III.  p.  :o;9.— Sachs.  Bot.  Zeitg. 
lS6j.  Supplement,  and  1R65,  p.  117.  —  Ditto,  Expcrimental-Physiologie,  Sect  15.  —  Hofmcistcr, 
Lehn  von  dcr  Pflanzenzdle,  Sect.  36. — Kraus,  Jahib.  fiir  wissensch,  Bot.  voL  VII.  p.  209  f/uy- — 
Baulin.  BoL  Zciig.  1871.  No.  40. 

*  U  Mullcr.  in  the  second  part  of  hi&  Botanische  Untcrsuchungcn  (Heidelberg  187a),  gives  the 
iropresMoa  of  having  achieved  this  with  but  little  difficalty,  this  only  show!»  bow  far  be  is  from  a 
tmc  method  of  invcsiignlion. 
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of  the  phenomena  themselves ;  the  ascertained  facts  cannot  yet  even  be  rcduceJ  to 
a  general  law,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  action 
of  light  on  leaves  and  on  negatively  heliotropic  organs.  If  these  difficulties,  which 
were  referred  to  in  Sect.  8,  were  solved,  the  organs  of  plants  might  be  divided  in 
respect  of  their  behaviour  towards  light  into  three  kinds: — (i)  those  the  growth  of 
whose  cells  is  in  general  independent  of  light ;  as  petals,  stamens,  fruits,  and  seeds; 
(2)  those  whose  growth  is  retarded  by  light;  the  positively  heliotropic  organs  which 
become  abnormally  elongated  by  absence  of  light;  and  (3)  those  whose  growth  is 
promoted  by  light.  To  this  last  category  would  belong  negatively  heliotropic  organs 
if  we  could  be  certain  of  the  relation  in  which  negative  stands  to  positive  heliotropism ; 
whether,  as  has  elsewhere  been  mentioned,  it  is  not,  at  least  in  many  cases,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  positive  form  depending  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  which 
is  essential  to  growth  ;  although  recent  researches  render  this  very  improbable. 

The  question  in  what  manner  light  affects  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth  of 
the  cell-wall  can  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  have  a  definite 
meaning  only  in  reference  to  positively  heliotropic  organs ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  these 
cases  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  ccll-w.ill  in  ihc  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth  of 
the  organ  is  retarded  and  limited  by  light.  But  even  in  this  case  the  question  cannot 
at  present  be  answered,  since  several  others  must  first  be  solved.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  decided  whether  light  acts  in  litis  manner  on  the  cell-wall  only  when  its 
incidence  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  growth.  A  similar  problem,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
presented  in  the  action  of  gravitation  on  growth.  The  various  phenomena  of  positive 
heliotropism  allow  in  fact  of  the  supposition  that  rays  of  light  which  penetrate  the 
cell-wall  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  organ  do  not  hinder  growth, 
while  they  do  so  more  strongly  the  more  nearly  vertical  they  arc  to  it,  whether  the 
organ  be  multicellular  or  a  simple  tube.  Light  therefore  acts  more  intensely  the  more 
nearly  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cell-wall. 
But  the  solution  of  these  questions  would  by  no  means  explain  the  action  of  light  on 
the  growth  of  the  cell-wall;  in  the  first  place  we  must  know  whether  light  acts  directly 
on  the  cell-wall,  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  protoplasm,  or  by  chemical  changes  in 
the  cell-sap.  But  since  we  know  that  the  cell-wall  only  grows  so  long  as  it  is  in 
contact  on  the  inside  with  living  protoplasm,  and  that  the  protoplasm  itself  is  set  in 
motion  by  lighi,  in  consequence  of  which  it  accumulates  at  particular  parts  of  the 
cell-wall  (see  Sect,  8);  and  since  this,  like  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall,  is  caused  by 
the  highly  refrangible  rays — the  hypothesis  must  not  at  once  be  set  aside.  The 
question  may  moreover  be  asked  whether  light  does  not  influence  the  growth  of  the 
cell-wall  by  means  of  chemical  effects  which  it  brings  about  in  tlie  cell-sap  or  the 
protoplasm,  which  however  cannot  be  referred  (o  assimilation,  since  they  take  place 
even  in  cells  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  as  for  instance  in  the  positively  heliotropic 
neck  of  the  perilhecium  of  Sordaria  fimiseda^  the  stems  of  Ciaviceps,  and  in  many 
roots  of  seedlings ;  and  since  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  relations  to  light 
{vide  infra)  which  indicate  a  chemical  action  on  assimilated  substances,  but  not  on 
the  process  of  assimilation  itself. 

So  long  as  we  lake  into  account  multicellular  organs  alone,  great  weight  might 
be  allowed  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the  turgidity  caused  by  light  (brought 
about  by  some  chemical  alteration  in  the  cell-sap  and  the  consequent  change  in 
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diosmoae').  But  the  fact  thai  even  unicellular  tubes  Uke  those  of  Vauchena  ant! 
the  internodal  cells  of  Nitella  are  positively  hcliotropic,  forbids  this  h)T>othesis,  since 
in  these  cases  the  side  exposed  to  light  grows  more  slowly  than  the  other,  although 
all  the  parts  of  the  cell-wall  are  subject  to  the  same  hydrostatic  pressure  from 
the  sap. 

The  examples  already  given  of  positive  hcliotropism  in  submerged  unicelluLii 
lubes,  as  well  as  the  heliotropic  cunings  of  multicellalar  intemodes  under  -wiIct, 
show  at  once  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  more  rapid  transpiration  In- 
duced by  light  or  its  results. 

Hie  hypodiesis  would  appear  on  the  contrar)-  to  be  wortli  more  attention 
wheiiier  the  reason  why  light  retards  the  superficial  growth  of  positively  hcliotropic 
cells  is  not  because  it  first  of  all  promotes  increase  of  thickness,  and  therefore 
diminishes  the  extensibility  of  the  cell-wall  under  the  influence  of  the  pressun?  of 
the  sap  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  strongest  light.  This  h>'pothesis  would  be 
confirmed  by  Kraus's  observations,  according  to  which  the  cuticularising  of  the 
epidermis  as  well  as  the  thickening  of  tlie  walls  of  the  cortical  and  bast-cells  is  in 
fact  materially  hindered  in  etiolated  internodes,  and  the  extensibility  of  these  ccIW 
walls  consequendy  increased  by  the  want  of  light  This  explanation  would  apply 
not  only  in  the  case  of  ihe  shaded  side  of  a  multicellular  internode  which  curves 
towards  the  light,  but  also  in  that  of  a  Vaucheria-tul>c  or  internode  of  Nitella  ;  since 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  wall  is  in  the  first  place  more  strongly  thickened  on  the 
side  exposed  to  light  and  hence  becomes  less  extensible,  and  therefore  yields  less 
to  the  pressure  of  the  sap,  and,  in  consequence,  grows  more  slowly.  We  have  at 
present  no  obsen'ations  on  heliotropic  unicellular  tubes. 

If  then  it  is  proved,  as  the  recent  researches  of  Wolkoff  give  ground  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  negative  hcliotropism  of  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll  depends 
as  little  as  that  of  roots  on  the  stronger  power  of  assimilation  possessed  by  the 
side  exposed  to  the  source  of  light,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  actions 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  possible  in  one  direction  may  take  place  also  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  this  will  show  the  great  difficulty  of  the  investigation. 


A  complete  account  of  the  mode  in  which  growth  depends  on  light  is  scarce! 
possible  at  present ;  what  has  now  been  said  will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  th 
most  important  questions  involved  in  the  investigation.  It  may  be  desirable  however  lo 
collect  some  of  the  more  important  facts  at  present  known,  and  to  add  some  critical 
remarks. 

(a)  Organs  u^hiue  growtb  is  retartteH  by  light.  To  take  first  the  casse  of  those  inicr- 
nodes  (jnclading,  according  to  Hofmeister*  the  unicellular  ones  of  Nitella)  which,  when 
the  light  Is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  curve  so  that  the  side  facing  the  source  of  light  is 
concave  while  the  other  side  is  convex,  or  in  other  words  are  positively  heliotropic. 
These  exhibit  a  periodicity  in  their  longitudinal  growth  corresponding  to  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  constant.  The  growth  is  more  rapid 
from  evening  to  morning,  and  less  so  from  morning  to  evening.  Both  these  facts  are 
however  consistent  with  the  phenomenon  that  the  same  internodcs  often  grow  longer, 
and  even  considerably  so,  in  permanent  darkness  than  they  would  under  normal  conditions. 
These  three  results  lead  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  direct  action  of  light 
(and  only  in  fact  of  its  more  refrangible  rays,  see  Sect.  8),  which  retards  the  growth  of 
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these  inlcmodes.  In  the  case  also  of  positively  heliotropic  roots  (as  those  of  Zen  Mais 
Lemna,  Cucurbita,  Pistia,  &c.),  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  exposed  to  daylight  they 
would  exhibit  the  same  alternation  as  intenioties;  but  this  is  not  yet  fully  established. 
WolkolT  has,  on  the  other  hand,  already  shown  in  the  case  of  some  roots  that  when 
they  dcvelopc  in  water  behind  a  transparent  glass  plate  they  grow  more  quickly  in  per- 
manent darkness  than  under  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  Twelve  primary  roots 
of  seedlings  of  Pismn  snthium  gave,  for  example,  the  following  results: — 


Day. 

Successive  increments. 

In  Xht  diffk.                                               In  .Uirused  M»^ 

ISt 

195  mm.                                i6imni. 

2nd 

aj9                                        «53 

jrd 

«5o                                       *io 

4lh 

ia6                                        it3 

5th 

lays 

iij                                          78 

In  the  s  < 

935  mm.                                715  mm. 

icrements 

of 

growth 

of 

primary  roots  of  seedlings  of  Vtcia  R 

ri)lhe.J:irk.                                              lii<ll(ru«c<IUchi. 

In  5  roots 

as 

309                      to             371 

1  [ 

743                                          6»« 

9 

61a                                           416 

follows:— 

In  these  cases  a  tendency  of  the  roots  was  observed,  though  not  a  very  decided  one, 
to  positive  heliotropic  curvature.  The  diifcrcncc  in  the  rapidity  of  growtli  would  no 
doubt  have  been  greater  if  the  increments  in  the  same  time  had  been  compared  during 
the  day  only. 

The  long  narrow  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as 
intemo<lcs  and  roots,  becoming  considerably  long'^r  in  permanent  darkness  than  under 
normal  conditions^  and  showing  positive  heliotropic  curvature  when  the  light  from  the 
two  sides  is  unequal.  Ihe  plane  of  curvature  may  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  leaf, 
so  th.1t  one  margin  may  be  considerably  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  whole  leaf  there- 
fore unsymmetrical.  I  have  ol>served  this  very  evidently  in  a  plant  of  FritiUarin  impe- 
r'Mih  grown  in  a  window;  those  leaves  only  which  sprung  exactly  from  the  side  of  the 
stem  exposed  to  light  being  symmetrical  like  those  growing  in  the  open  air.  We  have 
at  present  no  observations  on  the  daily  periodicity  in  these  leaves  caused  by  light. 

Obsenation  of  the  broad  netted-veined  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  is  nmch  more  difficult. 
From  the  fact  that  in  the  dark  they  remain  smaller,  and  often  very  much  so,  than 
under  normal  conditions,  It  might  be  concluded  that  their  superficial  growth  presents 
exactly  opposite  phenomena  to  those  of  intercodes  and  the  long  leaves  of  Monocoty- 
ledons. But  Batalin  has  shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  etiolated  plants  now  and 
then  to  light — the  time  not  being  long  enough  for  them  to  become  green — for  their 
growth  in  the  dark  to  be  afterwards  considerably  prf>moted.  This  leads  to  tlie  suppo- 
sition that  light  causes  in  etiolated  leaves  a  change  which  does  not  consist  in  chemical 
assimilation,  by  which  they  arc  enabled  to  grow  further  in  the  dark,  in  any  case  this 
phenomenon  shows  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  growth  of  these 
leaves  and  that  of  internodcs,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  become  larger  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  light  than  in  permanent  darkness  is  not  because  light  has  a  directly 
favourable  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  these  leaves.  The  recent  experi- 
ments of  Prantl'  rather  favour  the  hypothesis  that  ga'en — and  therefore  healthy  and 
normal — leaves  exhibit  the  same  diurnal  periodicity  of  growth  as  positively  heliotropic 
internodcs.    He  succeeded,  by  a  number  of  measurements  both  in  breadth  and  length 


'  Compare  al&a.Sadis,  Arbeit,  da  bot.  Inst,  in  Witr/hurg,  Ileft  11,  p.  188. 
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of  the  leaves  of  Cufurhita  Pepo  and  Nicoiiana  Tabarnm,  taken  at  intervals  of  thrte 
hours,  to  construct  cun-es  of  growth,  which  in  spite  of  adverse  fluctuations  of  temper- 
alure,  rose  from  evening  to  morning,  attained  a  maximum  after  sunrise,  and  then  feW 
during  the  day  till  evening ;  exactly  what  I  showed  to  be  the  case  with  positively  helit^- 
tropic  intcrnodes.  If  this  general  law  is  established,  it  results  that  the  bro;id  nctted- 
veincd  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  grow  more  quickly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  are 
therefore  hindered  in  their  groMlh  by  light.  Bui  when  such  leaves  remain  nevertheless 
smaller  in  permanent  darkness  because  they  cease  growing  earlier,  this  must  be  inter- 
preted as  an  unhealthy  condition  depending  on  the  suspension  uf  certain  processes  of 
metastasis  which  must  precede  growth  and  which  are  induced  by  light.  In  confonnlty 
with  this  hypothesis  we  must  suppose  that  in  leaves  which  unfold  under  the  alternate 
influence  of  day  and  night,  growth  is  directly  hindered  by  light ;  but  that  at  the  same 
time  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  in  general  make  growth  possible,  and 
enable  it  to  continue  in  the  succeeding  darkness,  if  it  does  not  last  too  long.  That  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  assimilation  is  shown  by  Batalin's  experiments  with  lca\'cs  desti- 
tute of  chlorophyll. 

If  we  now  enquire  what  are  the  mechanical  changes  which  light  causes  in  the  organs 
we  have  been  considering,  and  by  which  their  growth  is  retarded,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  as  to  their  effect  on  unicellular  organs  which  ex- 
hibit positive  beliolropisni,  as  Vaucheria-tubes  and  intemodes  of  Nitella,  since  they  present 
the  most  simple  case  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  intemodes  of 
Phanerogams  which  consist  of  tense  layers  of  tissue,  Kraus  found  in  the  etiolated  state 
a  smaller  tension  between  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers,  and  therefore  that  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  layers  of  tissue  placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  by  the  pith  were  less 
thickened,  lignified,  and  cuticularised.  It  follows  that  these  last  are  more  extensible  than 
in  the  normal  intemode,  and  therefore  offer  less  resistance  to  the  tendency  of  the  pilh 
to  elongate.  If  we  suppose  that  in  unicellular  tubes  light  also  increases  the  cuticularb- 
atioD  and  thickening  of  the  cclUwall,  the  wall  will  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  pressure 
uf  the  cell-sap  will  become  less  stretched,  and  will  therefore  grow  more  slowly. 

But  little  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  mechanical  influence  of  light  on  growth  from  the 
changes  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  intemodes  with 
positive  hcliotropic  curvature.  If  such  an  internodc  is  split  lengthwise  so  that  the  side 
exposed  to  light  is  separated  from  the  other  side,  the  former  becomes  more  concave, 
while  the  latter  becomes  less  convex  or  even  somewhat  concave  towards  the  shaded  side. 
In  other  words,  the  tension  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  is  greater  on  the  concave 
side  exposed  to  light  than  on  the  convex  shaded  side.  But  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  also  in  intcrnodes  with  an  upward  geotropic  curvature,  and  with  negatirely 
heliotropic  intemodes,  as  well  as  with  twining  tendrils;  and  could  not  in  fact  be  otherwise. 

(b)  0/ Negtitivflj  beiiotropic  organs^  only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  at  present 
known.  Among  those  which  contain  chlorophyll  may  be  named  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  of  the  mistletoe,  the  older  nearly  mature  intemodes 
oi  the  ivy  and  Tropaolum  majujf  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  Vir- 
ginian creeper  and  Bignonia  capreolata.  I  pass  over  at  present  the  doubtful  negative 
heliotropism,  as  I  think,  of  the  thallus  of  Marchantia  and  the  prothallia  of  FemSy  as 
well  as  of  other  decidedly  bilateral  organs.  Among  organs  which  are  not  green  must  be 
especially  mentioned  the  negatively  heliotropic  ai.'ria]  roots  of  Aroideop  and  epidendral 
Orchids^ ;  but,  beyond  all  others,  the  roots  of  Chhropbytum  gutiyamimj  which  arc  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  light  coming  from  one  side.  Negative  heliotropism  has,  in  addition, 
been  stated  to  occur  in  the  roots  of  seedlings  of  Cichoriacez,  Crucifenc,  &c.,  and  has 
recently  been  certainly  determined  by  Wolkoff  in  the  case  of  Brassiea  Napuj  and  Smapu 
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*  Knight,  Phil.  Tnuis.  iSiJ,  p.  31 4. — Dulrochet.  Momoircs,  Ac,  voLII.  p.  6  */  H7.— Durnnd 
and  Payer's  statements. — Compare  Sachs.  Expcr.-Phys.,  p.  41. 

'  According  to  a  great  number  of  observations  of  my  own  and  statements  of  others. 
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affw.  Among  unicellular  organs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  the  only  ones  known  at  present 
with  certainty  to  be  negatively  hcliotropic  are  the  root-hairs  of  Marchantia. 

The  remark  that  a  number  of  organs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  endowed  with 
negative  hcliotropism,  and  in  particular  the  highly  sensitive  roots  of  Chlorophytum,  are 
very  transparent,  led  Wolkoffto  the  hypothesis  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  refracted 
by  their  cylindrico-conicat  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  intense  illumination  of  the 
tissue  on  the  side  removed  from  the  source  of  light  than  on  that  exposed  to  it;  and  that 
therefore  the  concave  curvature  on  the  former  side  is  in  fact  a  form  of  positive  helio- 
troplsm.  The  apices  of  roots,  when  separated  by  a  transverse  section,  if  illuminated 
from  one  side  and  viewed  from  above,  exhibit  exactly  such  differences  of  luminosity  as 
might  be  expected  nn  this  hypothesis.  It  must  however  not  be  forgotten  that  the  apices 
of  roots  which  are  by  no  means  negatively  but  at  an  earlier  period  even  positively  hclio- 
tropic, like  those  of  f'icia  Fnbttt  manifest  the  same  phenomenon,  though  perhaps  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  similar  refraction 
of  light  in  the  case  of  the  very  thin-walled  negatively  heljotropic  root-hairs  of  Mar- 
chantia, is  still  in  doubt.  Further  researches  must  show  whether  Wolkoff's  happy  idea 
is  tenable  or  not. 

In  the  cases  of  the  older  intemodes  of  the  ivy  which  are  only  very  slightly  trans- 
parent, the  older  and  lower  parts  of  tendrils,  &c.,  the  existence  of  an  actual  focal  line 
on  the  shaded  side  cannot  be  admitted,  because  this  would  evidently  im^ily  that  they 
received  more  intense  blue  and  viofct  light  than,  from  the  fact  that  the  tissue  which  is 
penetrated  by  the  light  contains  chlorophyll,  it  is  probable  they  do.  The  negatively 
hclit)tropic  cur\'ature  takes  place  however,  at  le;Lst  in  the  ivy  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of 
Chlorophytum,  only  in  highly  refrangible  light  (after  passing  through  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide),  not  in  yellow  light  (which  has  passed  through  potassium 
bichromate).  If,  as  Wolkoll  at  one  time  supposed,  the  more  vigorous  nourishment, 
/.  f.  accumulation  of  assimilated  substanccS|  were  the  cause  of  the  more  rapid  growth 
on  the  side  exposed  to  light  in  this  class  of  negatively  heliutropic  organs,  they  ought  to 
curve  much  more  strongly  in  the  less  refrangible  (red,  orange,  or  yellow)  than  in  the 
more  refrangible  rays.  This  hypothesis  would  moreover  fail  to  explain  why  the  same 
tnternodcs  which  when  young  showed  decided  positive  heliotropism,  at  a  later  period 
when  their  growth  has  almost  ceased  manifest  the  opposite  behaviour  towanls  light. 

The  experiments  which  Wolkofi"  is  now  carrying  on  in  the  botanical  laboratory  at 
W'iirzbiirg,  and  which  are  not  yet  completed,  lead  at  present  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
there  are  two  kinds  of  negatively  heliotropic  organs.  In  one  kind  are  included  roots,  in 
which  the  negatively  hcliotropic  curvature  takes  place  near  the  apex  at  the  spot  where 
growth  is  most  rapid  ;  to  the  other  kind  belong  intemodes  where  the  negatively  hclio- 
tropic curvature  takes  place  only  at  the  older  parts  whose  growth  is  completed,  while 
the  young  quickly  growing  parts  manifest  positive  heliotropism.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  additional  peculiarity  occurs  that  the  older  parts,  after  being  exposed  to  light  on 
one  side,  will  continue  for  some  lime  to  curve  in  the  dark  so  that  the  side  exposed  to 
light  becomes  still  more  convex.  This  is  a  property  which  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
organs  of  the  first  kind  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  positively  hcliotropic. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  here  confronted  with  an  unsolved  problem;  and  when  all  the 
facts  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  theory  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cells, 
the  growth  of  one  of  which  (positively  heliotropic)  is  retarded  by  light,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  kind  (negatively  heliotropic)  is  promoted  by  it,  may  be  the  simplest  and  most  in 
accordance  with  facts.  This  difference  is  the  less  remarkable  since  in  the  behaviour  of 
growing  cells  with  respect  to  gravitation  we  find  a  precisely  similar  difference,  but  much 
more  strongly  marked'. 


'  Schmitz,  Liiincca,  1^43,  p.  5r3(/i<7.  If,  as  con  scarcely  he  doubted,  Sclimit/s  statements 
'with  regard  to  Rhizomorphs  are  confinned,  ii  results  that  00  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  positive  heliotropism  of  an  organ  from  the  fact  that  its  growth  is  more  rapid  in  the  dark.    Wc 
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SzcT.  2T. — Influence  of  Gravitation  on  GroTxrth  : — Geotropiflm*.  It  has 
already  been  shown  in  SccL  lo  tliat,  when  the  access  of  light  is  equal  on  all  sides  of 
when  heliotropism  is  prevented  by  ihe  exclusion  of  light,  gravitation  is  the  caase  of 
cerLoin  organs  turning  downwards,  otliers  upwards,  and  others  again  in  a  direction 
oblique  lo  the  horizon.  At  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  those  which  lake  a  direc- 
tion directly  upwards  or  downwards,  since  other  causes  co-operate  to  bring  ai>om  an 
oblique  growth. 

Just  as  organs,  according  to  their  tntemal  nature,  grow  either  more  rapidly  or 
less  rapidly  on  the  side  which  faces  the  source  of  light  than  on  tlie  other  side,  so  also 
gravitation  effects,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  organs,  either  an  acccleradon 
or  a  retardation  of  growth  on  the  side  which  faces  the  earth.  Those  organs  which 
are  thus  retarded  in  iheir  growth  are  called  posiiivcfy  gtotropic^  those  which  are 
accelerated  ncgafivefy  gtoiropic  organs.  Positively  geotropic  organs  consequently 
become  concave  on  the  under  side,  and  direct  their  growing  apex  downwaiJs  if 
their  axis  of  growth  is  brought  into  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction ;  negatively 
geotropic  organs,  on  the  contrary,  become  convex  on  the  under  side  under  similar 
conditions,  and  elevate  their  growing  ai>ex  until  it  stands  erect. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  f)ositiveIy  geotropic  organs  would  mani- 
fest a  different  rapidity  of  growth  if  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  intluence  of  gravita- 
tion (like  positively  helioiropic  organs  when  withdrawn  [rom  the  influence  of  light) 
from  that  displayed  when  gravitation  acts  in  a  direction  parallel  lo  the  axis  of  growth. 
It  would  seem  however  as  if  gravitation  only  affects  the  rapidity  of  growth  when  its 
direction  cuts  that  of  the  axis  of  growth  at  an  angle,  and  the  more  so  the  nearer 
the  angle  approaches  a  right  angle. 

The  positive  or  negative  character  of  geoiropism  depends  as  little  as  thai  of 
heliotropism  on  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ.  Not  only,  for  example,  are 
alt  ihe  [>riniiry  roots  of  the  seedlings  of  Phanerogams  positively  geotropic,  and  mnst 
secondary  roots  wWch  spring  from  underground  stems,  as  tubers,  bull^,  or  rhizomes ; 
but  also  many  leafy  lateral  shoots,  especially  those  which  are  destined  to  produce 
rhizomes  or  lo  form  new  bulbs  {e.g.  Tulipa,  Physalis,  Polygonum,  &c.),  and  even 
foliar  structures,  like  the  colylcdonary  sheaths  of  Allium,  Phcenix,  and  many  other 
Monocotyledons.  Among  positively  geotropic  organs  must  also  be  included  Uje 
lamellae  and  lubes  of  the  hymenium  of  H>-menomycctous  Fungi.  All  axes  which  grow 
upright  (and  are  not  bilateral),  petioles,  and  the  stipitcs  of  many  lI}'menomycclous 
Fungi,  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  negative  geoiropism. 

The  geoiropism,  like  the  heliotropism,  of  different  o.'-gans  \nirics  in  all  degrees. 
Il  is,  for  example,  manifested   very    strongly   in   the  primary   roots   and   upright 
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could  scmrcely  havr  a  better  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  fre^  and  more  accnrate  investigation  of  all 
the  pheuoiuciiA  of  hcliolropiiim. 

'  Knight,  f'hil.  Trans.  »8o6,  voL  1.  pp.  99-108. — Johnson.  Edinburgh,  Phil.  Joum,  i8»8,  p.  31  J. 
— Dutrochct.  Ann.  dts  Sci.  Nal.  183.^,  p.  413. — Wlgnnd,  Botaa.  Untcrsuch.  Braunschweig  1S54, 
p.  133. — Hofmeister,  Jnhrb,  fiir  wUsensch.  Bol.  vol.  IH,  p.  77. — Dillo,  Bot.  Zeilj;.  i8fi8,  Nos.  16,  17, 
and  1869,  Nos.  3-6.— Frank,  Bcitriige  zur  Pflanzcn-Phys.  Leipzig  i8fi8,  p.  1. — Mullcr,  Ilot.  Zcitg. 
2869  and  1871. — SpeschendT.  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870.  p.  65.— CicsicUki,  Vntersucb.  ijbcr  die  Almirts- 
kruromung  der  N\'urzcln.  Breslau  1871. — Sachs,  Arbeit,  des  bot.  In^t.  in  Wunburg  1872,  Heft  a, 
Abh.  4  and  5. — Ditto,  Expcr.-Eltyt.,  p.  505. — Ditto,  Flora,  1873,  No.  ai. 
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primary  stems  of  seedlings  j  much  less  strongly  in  the  secondar)'  roots  which  spring 
from  rliizomes,  climbing  stems,  &c.  The  secondary  roots  of  the  first  and  of  higher 
orders  which  spring  from  the  primary  roots  of  seedlings  display  this  phenomenon 
in  different  degrees.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  rule  that  when  lateral  shoots  of 
tlie  same  kind  spring  from  a  vertical  and  therefore  decidedly  geotropic  organ,  the 
branches  of  the  first  order  are  less  geotropic,  and  the  further  ramifications  still  less 
so  the  higher  the  order  to  which  they  belong ;  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
caused  by  special  circumstances.  This  gradation  is  very  obvious  in  roots.  From  the 
primary  root  or  a  strong  root  springing  from  the  stem  with  decidedly  positive 
geolropism,  proceed  secondar)-  roots  of  the  first  order  which  exhibit  llie  phenomenon 
much  less  decidedly;  and  from  these  again  secondary  roots  of  the  second  order 
which  apparently  are  not  at  all  geotropic,  and  therefore  grow  in  all  directions  as  they 
may  chance  to  originate.  Gcotropism,  like  hehotropism,  does  not  depend  on  the 
organ  containing  or  not  containing  chlorophyll,  nor  on  whether  it  consists  of  masses 
of  tissue  or  of  a  simple  row  of  cells  or  of  a  single  cell.  To  this  last  category  belong, 
for  example,  the  positively  geotropic  radical  tubes  of  the  Mucorini  and  the  negatively 
geotropic  sporangiophores  of  the  same  family  and  of  numerous  other  Mould-fungi. 
In  the  same  manner  the  rhizoids  of  Chara  display  positive,  the  stems  negative  gco- 
tropism. both  consisting  of  unicellular  segments,  the  former  destitute  of  chlorophyll, 
the  latter  green.  Whether  and  how  strongly  an  organ  is  positively  or  negatively 
heliotropic  or  geotropic  depends  altogether  on  its  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant,  and  hence  on  its  physiological  functions. 

From  the  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  ^organs  endowed  with  positive  and 
negative  hcliotropism  and  geotropism,  and  from  many  similarities  exhibited  by  the 
two  phenomena,  the  question  presents  itself  whether  all  positively  heliotropic  organs 
must  not  possess  one  description  of  geotropism  either  positive  or  negative,  or  vice 
V£rsif;  in  other  words,  whether  tlie  two  properties  do  not  stand  in  some  definite 
relation  to  one  another.  This  does  not  however  appear  to  be  the  case.  Of  primary 
roots,  all  of  which  are  positively  geotropic,  some  display  positive,  others  negative 
fieliotropism  ;  and  again,  the  atrial  roots  of  Chlorophymm,  Aroideae,  and  Orchide^e, 
display  very  distinct  negative  heliotropism,  but  are  scarcely  at  all  geotropic.  There 
appears  therefore  to  be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  phenomena. 

It  is  clear  that  organs  which  are  both  heliotropic  and  geotropic,  and  on  which^ 
Bince  they  he  obliquely  to  the  horizon,  the  light  falls  from  above  or  from  below,  arc 
subject  to  changes  in  their  growth  dependent  both  on  light  and  on  gravitation. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  bending  upwards  of  a  branch  placed  horizontally  on  which 
ihc  light  falls  from  above  may  be  caused  at  the  same  lime  by  positive  hcliotropism 
and  by  negative  geotropism.  An  erect  stem,  on  the  other  hand,  which  turns  helio- 
tropically  towards  a  source  of  light  at  the  side  and  thus  makes  a  curvature  which  is 
(concave  below,  will  have  a  tendency  to  become  erect  in  consequence  of  its  negative 
gcotropism,  just  as  if  there  were  no  light  falling  on  it  from  one  side.  Stems  there- 
fore which  in  t)ic  evening  were  bent  by  positive  hcliotropism.  will  stand  upright  in 
the  morning.  These  considerations  are  evidently  of  the  first  importance  in  making 
observations  on  tlie  two  phenomena. 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  clear  idea  has  yet  been  obtained  of  the  mode  in 
rhich  light  acts  in  inHuencing  growth  in  heliotropic  organs.    As  liitk  are  we  at 
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present  in  a  condition  to  affirm  how  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  growth  ofl 
cell-walls  results  from  llie  action  of  gravitation.  The  hypotheses  and  consid^nuions 
there  stated  may  be  repeated  here  mutatis  mutandis.  Particular  stress  nrast  be  laid 
on  the  fact  that  movements  arc  induced  in  protoplasm  by  the  action  of  gravitation 
just  as  by  the  action  of  light.  Thus  Rosanoff*  showed'  that  the  plasmodia  of  J?/^- 
iium  septioim  are  negatively  geotropic,  creeping,  under  the  influence  of  gravitatioD, 
over  steep  moist  walls,  and  luniing,  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  towards 
the  centre  of  rotation  ;  they  take  therefore  those  directions  wliich  wouJd  be 
least  expected  from  their  apparently  fluid  condition.  The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  there  is  not  also  protoplasm  which  behaves  in  this  respect  in  an  exactly 
opposite  manner ;  and  from  the  dependence  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  on  the 
activity  and  probably  also  on  ihe  disposition  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  cell,  the  by^w- 
Ihesis  must  not  be  altogether  set  aside  that  all  geotropic  phenomena  are  in  the  first 
place  caused  by  the  protoplasm  taking  up  definite  positions  in  the  cells  iindec  the 


Flu.  4p.— Uufinut  iat  kUuuraibiii  gooUvplc  opwanJ  aad  rtovniwd  curvalur^ 


influence  of  gravitation,  and  thus  accelerating  or  retarding  the  growth  of  the  ccll-w- 
on  the  under  sides.  Since  nothing  is  known  on  this  subject,  we  muat  direct  our 
aiieniion  solely  to  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls,  leaving  it  undecided  whetlier  the  effect 
of  gravitation  be  direct  or  indirect. 

In  order  to  state  clearly  the  problem  how  gravitation  acts  on  the  growth  of  the 
cell-wall*,  we  may  consider  as  the  simplest  example  a  unicellular  tube,  such  as  we 
find  in  Vauchcria,  the  posterior  end  of  which  dcvclopes  as  a  positively  geotropic 
root,  the  anterior  end  as  a  negatively  geotropic  stem.  Fig.  452  A  may  represent  this, 
assuming  that  the  whole  tube  grew  at  first  in  a  vertical  direction  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  but  was  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  shown  by  the  light  out- 
lines S  and  \V.  After  some  lime  the  radical  end  would  show  a  downward  curvature, 
like  }Vt  the  part  .S  on  the  contrary  the  upward  curvature,  as  S',  It  is  self-evident 
that  each  of  these  curvatures  can  only  result  from  the  growth,  equal  on  all  sides 
when  the  organ  is  erect,  having  now  become  unequal  on  the  upper  and  tmdcr  sides, 
the  convex  growing  in  both  cases  more  quickly  than  the  concave  side. 


'  RosanofT.  De  rinfluence  d*BttruclioR  tcrrestre  sui  la  direction  des  pUsmodia  dcs  Myxoroycfctcs 
(M^moires  de  la  Sociol^  imp^rialc  dcs  sciences  dc  Cherlrottrg,  vol.  XIV). 

*  Duchartrc'5  asbcnions  on  gcotropism  in  his  Observations  sur  Ic  r6tournc»neiil  Hcs  champignons 


(Compl.  tenti.  1870,  vol.  I-XX,  p,  781),  show  that  he  has  nol  clearly  comprehended  the  question. 
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If  we  now  apply  the  results  of  my  experiments  on  intcrnodes  and  nodes  of 
Grasses  which  curve  upwards  10  the  simple  tube,  the  growth  is  found  to  be  more 
rapid  on  the  convex  under  side,  less  rapid  on  the  upper  side  of  the  upwardly  curved 
part,  than  when  it  grew  erect.  It  may  be  assumed,  from  Ciesiclski's  measurements 
of  roots,  that  when  the  tube  curves  downwards  the  growth  is  more  rapid  on  the 
convex  upper  side,  less  rapid  on  the  concave  under  side,  than  when  the  curved  part 
grew  for  a  longer  time  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  other  words,  when  the  tube  is 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  the  growth  is  accelerated  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
positively  geotropic  part  and  on  the  imdcr  side  of  the  negatively  geotropic  part,  bat 
always  retarded  on  the  opposite  sides. 

If  therefore  we  assume  that  in  Fig.  452  B  the  two  side  walls  of  a  transverse  disc 
of  the  part  5"  of  the  tube  when  in  an  upright  position  had  lengthened  in  a  definite 
lime  to  the  equal  lengths  0  0  and  u «,  it  would  have  remained  upright ;  and  if  the 
tube  had  been  placed  horizontal  during  this  time,  the  lower  side  would  have  attained 
the  greater  length  u  u\  the  upper  side  the  shorter  length  0' o\  and  the  piece  must  in 
consequence  become  curved.  Exactly  the  opposite  would  be  observed,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  452  C,  if  the  growing  piece  belonged  to  the  part  \V  oi  the  tube. 

If  now  the  unicellular  tube  A  were  supposed  divided  by  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal divisions  into  a  tissue  consisting  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells ;  or  if,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  stem  of  a  seedling  were  supposed  substituted  for  the 
part  S  of  the  tube,  and  a  root  for  the  part  W^  the  same  phenomena  would  occur. 
as  experiments  have  shown,  in  every  cell  of  the  growing  part,  as  those  previously 
observed  in  the  lube.  In  the  part  S  every  cell  would  grow  more  rapidly  on  the  under 
side,  less  rapidly  on  the  upper  side  than  if  the  part  were  upright,  the  reverse  in  the 
part  ir.  We  should  find  that  in  S  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  any  cell 
(f.  i.  upper  and  under  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  the  earth)  are  longer  than  those 
of  the  cells  situated  above  it,  the  reverse  in  W;  in  other  words,  that  every  individual 
cell  of  a  part  which  shows  geotropic  curvature  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
part  previously  straight  were  held  (irmly  by  the  two  ends  and  then  bent.  This 
will  be  made  clearer  to  the  student  if  in  the  portion  of  the  curved  part  included  in 
A  lines  are  drawn  parallel  both  to  tlie  straight  and  the  curved  outlines,  and  the  septa 
of  the  cells  are  then  indicated  in  the  straight  piece  simply  by  parallel  lines  crossing 
the  first  at  right  angles,  in  the  curved  part  by  lines  corresponding  to  the  radii  of 
curvature,  The  cells  exposed  by  longitudinal  sections  through  nodes  of  Grasses 
and  roots  endowed  with  geotropic  curvature  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  although 
with  many  irregularities. 

When  the  facts  connected  with  the  gcotropism  of  the  cell-wall  have  thus  been 
made  clear,  we  may  proceed  to  the  question,  why  or  by  what  effect  of  gravitation 
these  differences  are  occasioned  in  the  growth  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
every  cell  of  a  geotropic  organ  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  We  have 
at  present  however  no  answer  to  this  question,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  helio- 
tropism,  the  same  diagram  availing,  mutaiis  mutandis^  for  the  two  phenomena. 

The  view  brought  forward  by  Hofmeister,  and  for  some  time  adopted  by  me, 
that  positive  geotropism  occurs  only  in  those  organs  and  in  tljose  parts  of  organs 
in  which  there  is  no  tension  in  the  tissues,  while  the  organs  in  which  there  is  strong 
tension  are  negatively  geotropic,  rested  on  imperfect  induction.     On  the  one  hand 
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llic  parts  of  ihe  roots  of  seedlings  which  curve  downwards  (as  I  liave 
where),  are  not  entirely  without  tension  between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  bundle ; 
w)iik%  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses,  altliough  they  display  a  high 
degree  of  negative  geotropism,  there  is  no  or  very  litUc  such  tension.  Even  tn  the 
negatively  geolropic  contractile  organs  of  the  petioles  of  Phascolus'  the  tension 
between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  bundle  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which 
occurs  in  positively  geolropic  roots,  but  extremely  intense.  If  therefore  the  tension 
of  tissues  and  the  alteration  effected  in  it  by  the  influence  of  gravitation  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  upward  cun-ature,  it  may  still  be  admitted  that  it  is 
only  useful  to  U[)right  organs  by  increasing  their  rigidity  and  elasticity,  and  thus 
making  them  more  adapted  for  the  erect  condition ;  while  this  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary in  those  that  grow  downwards. 

A  good  illustrauon  of  the  part  played  by  rigidity  and  elasticity  in  producing  iJie 
erect  position  of  negatively  geotropic  organs,  is  afforded  by  the  pendent  pedicels  of 
many  flowers  and  flower-buds,  in  which  the  tendency  to  l>end  upwards  is  altogether 
obscured,  il»c  weight  of  the  flower  being  sufficient  to  bend  the  pedicel  dow'nwards. 
If  in  such  cases  the  flower-buds  are  cut  off",  the  pedicel  becomes  erect*  from  ibc 
stronger  growth  of  the  under  side,  as  <,g.  in  Clemaits  inUgrifolia,  Papaver  ptlosum 
and  dubium^  Gtum  riralt^  and  Anfmone  prattftsis.  The  tension  in  the  tissue  of  such 
pedicels  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  the  rigidity  needful  to  overcome  the  weight 
of  the  flower  by  their  geotropic  curvature  upwards;  this  weight,  on  the  conlraiy, 
overcomes  iIjc  tendency  of  the  pedicel  to  curve  convexly  on  the  lower  side,  wtiich 
tendency  comes  into  play  when  the  weight  is  removed.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
very  long  but  not  very  rigid  shoots,  as  those  of  the  weeping  wHlow,  weeping 
ash,  &c 

Since  geotropic  Uke  heliotropic  curvatures  take  place  only  during  growth  ^  the 
position  of  the  parts  that  will  cur\'c  in  the  various  organs  is  known  beforehand  if  the 
course  of  their  growth  is  known  (see  Sect.  17);  and  conversely  Uic  part  where 
growth  is  at  any  time  taking  place  may  be  ascertained  by  this  rule  from  the  fact  of 
its  curving. 

From  causes  which  we  cannot  go  into  here  more  in  detail,  the  curvature  does 
not  generally  take  place  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  but  there  is  in  organs 
of  considerable  length — whether  they  curve  upwards  or  down\vards — a  spot  where 
the  curvature  is  greatest,  /.  t,  where  the  radius  of  curvature  is  least.  It  would  appear, 
from  all  that  is  at  present  known,  that  when  organs  arc  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  the 
strongest  curvature  is  always  found  at  tlie  spot  where  growth  is  most  rapid.  But 
since  in  erect  stems  a  piece  of  considerable  length  (often  20  cm.  or  more)  is  actually 
growing,  a  long  and  flat  arc  is  formed  when  the  stem  erects  itself  from  a  horizontal 
position,  llie  maximum  curvature  of  which  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
apex  of  the  stem.  In  primary  roots,  on  the  contrary,  growth  exists  only  in  a  sptace 
of  a  few  mm.  from  the  apez,  the  maximum  increment  of  growth  taking  place  at 
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*  Sachs,  Kxpctimcntal-PKysiologic,  p.  105. 
^      "  Sec  Dc  Vrics,  in  Arbeilen  des  Wiirztmrg  Bol.  Inst,  Hdl  11.  p,  129. 

'  It  must  be  noted  that  some  organs,  if  grown  in  a  normal  portion  Rni^  then  placed  horixoiiljLl, 
bcgiA  tllcn  to  grow  like  tlie  nodes  of  Grasses  and  the  contractile  oij^us  of  I'ha&coliu. 
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the  most  from  3  to  3  mm.  from  ihc  apex,  and  the  strongest  curvature  is  therefore  at 
tins  spot,  or  very  near  Uie  apex ;  and  when  the  organ  lies  in  a  hori^sonlal  position 
the  curvature  is  very  strong,  or  the  radius  only  very  small  (a  few  millimetres).  It  is 
easy  to  sec  that  when  a  very  strong  curvature  takes  phcc  near  the  apex  of  a  root,  it 
serves  to  fix  it  in  the  ground;  while  it  is  mechanically  useful  for  the  erection  of 
stems  that  they  cur\'e  in  larger  flatter  cur>'es.  In  the  jointed  haulms  of  Grasses  the 
work  of  flexion  is*  distributed  over  two  or  three  nodes,  a  portion  of  the  curvature 
taking  place  in  each  node  until  the  haulm  again  stands  erect. 

Knight,  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  gravitation  is  the  cause  of  geotropic  curvature, 
thought  that  the  curving  upwards  of  the  stem  was  occasioned  by  the  food- materials 
collecting  in  greater  quantities  on  the  under  side  and  hence  causing  a  more  powerful 
growth.  Hofmoisier,  who  called  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues  to 
the  various  curvatures  of  the  parts  of  plants,  explained  tlic  action  of  gravitation  in  caus- 
ing an  upward  cur\ing  in  the  first  place  by  an  increase  of  the  extensibility  of  the  tiss-ue 
on  the  under  side,  which  is  in  a  state  of  passive  tension.  1  have,  on  niy  part,  dircLted 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  under  side  of  organs  placed  hori/ontiUly 
which  have  a  tendency  to  curve  upwards  is  accelerated,  while  tluit  of  the  u])per  side  is 
retarded ;  but  whether  this  is  caused  by  a  corresponding  distribution  of  the  food- 
materials,  or  by  a  change  in  the  extensibility  of  the  passive  layers,  or  in  any  other  way, 
1  leave  for  the  present  undecided. 

The  curving  downwards  of  the  roots  of  seedlings  was  explained  by  Knight  in  an 
unsatisfactory  way  as  a  result  of  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  growing  apex,  a  view 
which  was  adopted  by  Hofmeister  in  a  less  crude  form,  and  for  some  time  also  by  myself. 
It  was  assumed  on  this  theory  that  the  tissue  of  growing  roots  may  be  compared  to  a 
tough  piece  of  dough,  which  tends,  from  the  force  of  its  own  weight,  to  curve  down- 
wards at  the  free  unsupiwrted  end.  I  thought  th.it  by  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  free 
apex  a  traction  was  exerted  on  the  growing  tell-walls  of  the  parts  of  the  upper  side  which 
curve,  by  which  growth  or  deposition  of  food-material  is  promoted  on  this  side,  while 
the  reverse  must  he  the  case  on  the  under  side  ;  and  I  think  that  Hofmeister  explained 
the  process  in  a  similar  manner.  Frank  therefore  did  not  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  merely  insisted  that  the  downward  curving  of  the  apex  of  the  root  depends  on 
growth  being  stronger  on  the  upper  side;  this  we  had  admitted.  It  would  luivc  been 
more  to  the  purpose  had  he  said  why  growth  is  more  rapid  on  the  upper  th.Tn  on  the 
under  side  of  the  apex  of  a  root  placed  horizontal.  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  was  right  in 
maintaining  that  our  explanation  was  untenable,  because,  as  Johnson  had  already  shown, 
the  ai>cx  of  a  root  ttirns  downwards  even  when  its  own  weight  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
tquiil  or  slightly  greater  one,  and  l>ccausc  the  root,  even  when  it  rests  on  a  horizontal 
solid  support,  shows  llie  same  phenomena  of  growth  which  cause  its  apex  to  point  down- 
wards. The  statements  of  Frank  and  the  subsequent  ones  of  Midler  were  however 
inadequate  on  the  points  in  question.  If  I  relinquish  Hofmcister's  view,  which  I  had 
previously  in  the  main  adopted,  it  is  in  consequence  of  more  comprehensive  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  roots,  and  especially  on  their  geotropic  curvature.  It  would  carry  us 
too  far  here  to  give  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  theories  which  have  been  alluded  to; 
and  it  would  serve  as  liltlc  purpose  tn  go  into  an  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  as 
for  example  the  fact  that  roots  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  mm,  into  mercury, 
whether  they  impinge  upon  it  vertically  or  obliquely*. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  theory  of  geotropism  can  only  be  adequate  If  It  is  able  to 


•  Sec  Pino!  u.  Afiildcr,  Ann,  dcs  Sci.  Nat  1839,  vol.  XVTl,  p.  94,  and  Bythagen  for  de  natuur- 
kund.  VVeten&ch.  1819,  vol.  VI,  p.  419 ;  al»o  S{ieschcnt;fr  (Bot.  Zcit|>.  i8;o.  No.  5),  whose  statements 
I  am  able  to  con6im  in  the  main  by  a  nnnibcr  of  e]i{)crimcnt&  of  my  own. 
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explain  equally  the  positive  and  the  ne^alive  descriptions,  and  to  show  why  the 
external  cause  produces  opposite  results  in  cells  and  organs  of  precisely  sinular  structure, 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  growth  on  the  under  side  and  the  reverse  on  the  upper 
side. 

If  a  number  of  organs  grow  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  without  curving 
cither  upwards  or  downwards,  this  may  result  from  their  not  being  geotropic  and  grow- 
ing straight  forward  in  the  direction  of  their  first  origin,  as  rootlets  of  a  high  order 
which  grow  downwards  from  the  under  side  of  their  parent  root,  upwards  from  the 
upper  side,  horizontally  from  the  sides,  or  continue  to  grow  straight  and  oblique 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  primarj'  root.  To  this  must  be  referred,  among  other 
phenomena,  the  striking  one  described  by  me  that  plants  which  grow  in  imiformly  mcust 
stiil  emit  a  large  number  of  fine  roots  out  of  it  with  their  apices  pointing  upwards; 
there  are  even  rootlets  of  the  first  or  second  order  which  spring  from  the  upper  side  of 


Pic.  iSV-AppanutntoUlaatrxlc  ihc  tnndetn  whkh  the  Rn>m>pUni  oTtlierooa  A  f  4  w  of  sceiBhlll f  ^ ^ OWCOMV 
ohci  ibty  come  tmo  conuci  wiih  *  mobt  surf^«. 

horizontal  or  oblique  parent  roots  and  grow  straight  upwards  without  being  geotropic. 
If  the  air  is  able  to  enter  the  gmund  freely,  its  surface  is  often  dry,  and  the  line  roots 
which  are  directed  upwards  die  off,  as  1  have  ascertained  by  growing  plants  in  glass 
vessels  filled  with  earth. 

But  even  geotropic  organs  may  grow  obliquely  or  horizontally  when  other  causes 
oppose  or  counterbalance  their  geotropisnu  One  of  tlie  most  common  of  these  causes 
is  the  bilateral  structure  which  makes  an  organ  grow  more  strongly  on  one  side  from 
internal  causes.  Since  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  the  next  section,  only  a  single 
example  need  be  given  here.  In  the  case  of  seedlings,  rootlets  of  the  first  order  not 
unfrcquentiy  appear  above  the  surface  of  tlie  soil  obliquely  when  it  is  uniformly  moist ; 
and  I  have  convinced  myself  that  this  is  the  result  in  cases  which  have  been  observed 
(f*g>  ftcia  Fahd)  of  a  stronger  growth  of  their  lower  side  altogether  independent  of 
geotropism,  in  consequence  of  which  they  always  grow  in  a  flat  curve  concave  upwards. 
But  external  causes  may  also  act  in  opposition  to  geotropism  even  when  this  is  very 
strongly  developed.    Thus  Knight  and  Johnson  have  shown,  as  I  have  recently  described 
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more  in  iletail,  that  primary  roots  with  strong  positive  gcotropism,  as  well  as  secondary 
rootlets,  when  growing  in  nitxlerately  damp  air,  deviate  from  their  vertical  or  oblique 
direction  when  there  is  a  moist  surface  near  them.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
eun'ature  concave  to  the  moist  surface  takes  place  at  the  region  below  the  apex  where 
liiere  would  otherwise  be  a  downward  cur\ature,  the  apex  being  by  this  means  con- 
tiucted  towards  the  moist  suri".ace  so  that  it  may  penetrate  into  the  moister  soil  or  grow 
in  contact  with  it.  The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  453  Ls  well  adapted  to  exhibit 
this  phenomenon.  It  consists  of  a  zinc  frame  a  a  covered  below  with  wide-meshed 
network,  thus  forming  a  sieve  hanging  obliquely  and  filled  with  moist  sawdtist  //. 
The  seeds  ^^g-  geniiinatc  in  the  sawdust,  their  roots  penetrating  at  first  vertically 
downwards  into  it.  When  the  apex  of  a  root  escapes  through  the  network  into  air 
which  is  not  too  dry,  it  turns  towards  the  moister  surface  A-ot,  its  geotropism  being 
thus  evidently  overcome'. 

Sect.  22.  Unequal  G-rowth",  Our  observations  have  hitherto  had  reference 
almost  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  muUilateral  or  poly  symmetrical  organs,  such 
as  erect  stems  and  descending  roots.  Organs  of  this  kind  offer  the  simplest  example 
of  growth  taking  place  equally  on  all  sides.  But  they  form  only  a  small  minority, 
since  not  only  a  large  number  of  primary  stems  like  those  of  Uepaiicse,  Rhizocarpcae, 
and  Selaginelleae,  but  also  by  far  the  greater  number  of  erect  stems,  and  all  leaves, 
display  a  decidedly  bilateral  structure,  /.  e.  two  sides  of  their  axis  of  growth  ejihibil 
different  characters.  With  this  bilateral  organisation  is  also  usually  connected  a 
difference  in  the  growtli  of  the  two  unequal  sides,  which  causes  curvatures  and 
hence  changes  in  the  position  of  the  apex.  The  two  unecjuul  sides  of  bilateral 
organs  must  also  be  acted  on  differently  by  external  agencies  which  affect  growth, 
such  as  light,  gravitation,  and  pressure.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  bilateral  structure  in  any  particular  case; 
it  need  only  be  shown  incidentally  that  this  structure  of  lateral  organs  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  Book  I,  Sect.  27)  is  probably  always  brought  about  by  internal 
causes,  and  is  independent  of  the  action  of  external  circumstances.  This  is  in 
general  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  median  plane  of  bilateral  appendi- 
calar  organs  has  always  a  perfectly  definite  geometrical  relation  to  the  axial  structure 
which  bears  them,  and  that  moreover  in  the  dark  and  under  the  inBuence  of  slow 
rotation  round  a  horizontal  axis,  which  ehminates  the  effect  of  gravitation,  the 
bilateral  structure  and  relation  to  the  axis  remain  unchanged. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  growth  of  bilateral  organs,  it 
must  be  premised  that  even  in  multilateral  erect  stems  and  vertically  descending  roots 
growth  does  not  always  proceed  equally  and  with  equal  rapidity  on  all  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  axis ;  it  is  much  more  common  for  first  one  side  and  then  another  of 
the  organ  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  curvatures  being  thus  caused  the  con- 
vexity of  which  always  indicates  the  side  that  is  at  the  time  gro\^nng  most  rapidly. 


'  [For  a  further  detailed  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  gravitation  on  growth,  ice 
Sachs,  Flora*  1873,  No.  ii.  and  Arb.  des  hot.  Inst.  WUr/burg,  1873,  Heft  5,— Ed.] 

"  A.B.  Knink,  Die  natiirliche  wagercchte  Kichtung  von  FtUnzentheilen  ^Leipzig,  1870).  The 
views  propounded  in  Frank's  treatise  arc  opposed  by  H.  dc  Vries  in  the  second  Heft  of  the  Vro- 
ceedings  of  the  WiirKlnirg  Bot.  Inst.  1S71,  p.  J23  tt  itq — See  at&o  Hofindster,  Allgeuieioe  Morpho- 
loific  der  Gcwrichse.  Leipzig,  1868.  Sect.  23,  24. 
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If  another  side  then  grows  more  rapidly,  it  becomes  convex,  and  the  cun-atare 
changes  its  direction.  Curvatures  of  this  iind  caused  by  the  unequal  groivib  of 
different  sides  of  an  organ  may  lie  called  Nuitiiions,  I'hcy  occur  most  conunonJy 
and  evidently  when  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  consequently  in  organs  of  consider- 
able length,  and  are  produced  under  tlie  intluence  of  a  high  temperature  eitl^r  in 
darkness  or  when  ihc  amount  of  light  is  ver)'  small. 

When  two  opposite  sides  of  an  organ  grow  alternately  more  and  less  rapidly, 
curvatures  are  caused  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  ;  it  will,  for  example, 
bend  first  to  the  left,  then  become  erect,  and  then  bend  to  the  right  side;  as  occurs^ 
e.  g.  in  the  long  flower-scapes  of  Allium  Porum^  which  finally  lake  an  erect  position 
when  their  growtli  is  ended.  It  is  much  more  common  for  the  apices  of  erect  stems 
above  the  cun'ed  growing  part  to  move  round  in  a  circle  or  ellipse,  the  region  of  most 
active  gi'owth  moving  gradually,  as  it  were,  round  the  axis.  Tliis  kind  of  nutation 
may  be  termed  a  Jiaohring  N^uiatioH.  Since  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  constantly 
rising  higher  during  the  nutation  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  part  below  it,  iu 
revolving  motion  does  not  take  place  in  a  plane,  but  describes  an  ascending  spiral 
line.  This  form  of  nutation  occurs  in  many  flower-stalks  ticforc  the  unfolding  of  the 
flowers,  as  in  those  of  Brassica  Na/rus^  where  the  movement  ceases  when  growth  is 
completed,  and  the  stem  finally  becomes  erect.  It  is  very  general  in  climbing 
stems  and  in  almost  all  erect  stems  that  bear  tendrils ;  but  bilateral  tendrils  also 
revolve  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to  take  hold  of  a  support  V 

In  bilateral  appendicular  organs  nutation  docs  not  usually  take  the  form  of 
a  revolving  motion,  or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent,  as  in  tendrils.  The  outer  or 
dorsal  side  more  often  grows  more  rapidly  so  that  the  organ  is  curved  concavely  to  the 
primary  axis,  and  the  inner  side  afterwards  begins  to  grow  more  quickly,  so  that  ihc 
organ  finally  becomes  straight,  or  even  concave  on  die  dorsal  side.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  strongly  developed  foliage-leaves,  very  strikingly  in  those  of  Ferns,  which  are 
at  first  rolled  up  towards  the  axis,  and  then  nnroll,  often  bending  over  backwards, 
becoming  finally  straight.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  tendrils  of  Cucur- 
bitacese,  which  are  also  at  first  rolled  up  inwards,  then  become  straight,  and  are 
finally  rolled  backwards.  Other  tendrils  arc  at  first  straight  or  only  slightly  con- 
cave inwards  like  leaves  in  vernation,  but  are  afterwards  rolled  backwards.  Move- 
ments of  nutation  are  very  common  and  easily  observed  in  stamens  with  long  fila- 
ments, as  TrofHZolum  majus^  Dictamnm  Fraximlla  (Fig.  454).  Parnassia  /H2lMs/n's\ 
&c.,  and  in  long  styles  like  those  of  Nigtlla  saliva^  &c  They  occur  at  the  lime  of 
the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  5er\'e  to  place  the  stigmas  and  anthers  in 
the  positions  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen  by  insects  from  one  flower  to 
another'.  Most  lateral  shoots  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinarv  leaves,  grow- 
ing at  first  only  quickly  enough  on  the  outer  side  to  become  adpressed  to  the 
primary  axis  in  vernation,  afterwards  more  rapidly  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  they 
become  straight  and  diverge  at  a  greater  angle  from  the  primary  shoot. 
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'  Sec  Sect.  as.  On  the  Twining  of  Tendril*, 

■  [On  the  stamens  of  Parnassia,  where  there  is  not  properly  any  movement  of  nutation,  see 
Comp.  rcod.  Nov.  a,  i868;  and  A.  W.  Hcnnctt,  Journ.  linn.  Soc  vol.  XI.  p,  34,  i86j.— Ed.] 
•  Vifit  in/rn  under  Fcrtilisatioit.  Chap,  VI. 


UNEQUAL  cnorrrfr. 


These  movements  of  nutation  of  bilateral  appendicular  organs  talte  place  mostly 
Jin  one  plane  which  coincides  with  Lhe  median  plane  of  the  organ.  As  long  as  the 
■organ  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  dorsal  side,  it  may  be  termed,  after  dc  Vries, 
kyponastic;  afterwards,  when  it  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  inner  or  upper  side, 
\§pinasiic.  Since  in  the  later  stages  of  development  of  an  organ  growth  ceases  at 
jCeriain  places — while  at  different  distances  from  these  places  it  presents  different 
stages  of  growth,  until  it  finally  ceases  everywhere — it  is  clear  that  in  the  same  organ, 
by  the  side  of  spots  where  growth  is  completed  and  nutation  no  longer  lakes  place, 
iOthers  occur  with  hyponastic  and  others  again  with  epinaslic  growth,  until  at  length 
nutation  and  growth  alike  cease  altogether,  as  in  Fern- leaves. 

Seedlings  of  Dicotyledons  are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  bilateral  structures 
[vhich  nutate  in  one  plane ;  although  their  stem  and  primary  root  become  aflerwards 
ftnuUilateral  and  grow  vertically  upwards  and  downwards.  The  stem  terminates  in 
ia  pendent  or  nodding  bud ;  and  the  curvature,  which  is  generally  very  great,  exhibits 


'  Pre  4S4.— NiRitloo  oftltc  SI«Menl9  of  IhaatnHtu  fr^x.ittiU .  the  IUubcsiu  dT  the  tiamnn  w4frw  •allien  (•«»«  not 
rtrt  »pc»«d  Are  bent  dowuwkrdi ;  lltose  with  uitncn  already  bur«t  arc  b««t  upwards. 

itself  also  in  germination  when  it  takes  place  out  of  the  ground,  in  a  vessel  that 
rotates  slowly  round  a  horizontal  axis ;  it  is  a  true  curvature  of  nutation  inde- 
pendent of  light  and  gravitation.  But  the  older  portions  of  the  stem  become  straight 
as  tliey  develope  from  the  curved  portion ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  stem  increases 
in  length,  the  straight  part  which  bears  the  nodding  bud  also  lengthens.  When 
germination  takes  place  in  a  feeble  light,  or  better  in  a  slowly  rotating  vessel,  a 
more  rapid  growth  occurs  of  the  older  portion  of  the  stem  which  was  at  first  con- 
cave, causing  it  to  become  convex  on  this  side ;  and  hence  the  older  and  younger 
parts  of  the  stem  form  together  a  letter  S,  as  in  Phascolus,  Vt'iia  Faba,  Polygontitn 
Fagopyrum,  Cruciferae,  &c.  But  the  primary  roots  of  dicotyledonous  seedlings  also 
manifest  a  tendency  to  a  bilateral  structure ;  since,  when  they  develope  under  slow 
rotation  round  a  horizontal  axis,  they  seldom  continue  to  grow  straight,  but  curve 
concavely  either  in  front  or  behind,  sometimes  even  becoming  rolled  up.  These  and 
other  instances  of  nutation  are  not  clearly  seen  when  the  development  lakes  place 
under  normal  conditions,  because  the  growth  of  tlie  stem  of  the  seedling  is  retarded 
by  light,  and  the  curvature  both  of  stem  and  root  prevented  \  ^ism. 


MECffAf^rCAL  LAWS  OF  GROWTB. 


A  knowledge  of  ihe  different  capacity  for  growth  (xwsessed  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sides  of  bilateral  organs  lies  at  the  root  of  an  understanding  of  tlie  fact  thaC 
leaves,  lateral  shoots,  and  many  secondary  roots,  although  they  are  lieliotropic  and 
geotropic,  yet  assume  definite  positions  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  but  without 
growing  vertically  upwards  or  downwards.  When  multilateral  primary  stems  and 
roots  grow  vertically,  the  essential  cause  is  their  growth  being  uniform  on  all  sides 
of  the  axis  of  growth ;  the  different  sides  of  the  organ  are  in  equilibrium  with  one- 
another.  Every  deviation  from  the  vertical  position,  to  the  right,  left,  front,  or  back, 
is  counterbalanced  by  geotropism ;  the  growing  part  continues  to  grow  until  the  free 
apex  stands  erect,  in  which  position  the  action  of  gravitation  is  again  equal  on  all 
sides.  In  the  same  manner  light  acts  equally  strongly  on  all  sides  of  such  organs. 
If  therefore  one  side  is  exposed  to  stronger  light,  a  heliotropic  ctu'vature  takes  place 
which  finally  brings  the  free  part  into  a  position  in  which  all  sides  receive  equally 
strong  light  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  grow  uniformly  wthout  any  further  curvature- 
The  case  is  different  with  bilateral  organs  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  which 
possess  independently  different  capacities  for  growth,  and  which  therefore  exhibit  a 
tendency  for  their  more  rapidly  growing  side  to  become  convex.  If  the  growtli  is 
very  strongly  hyponastic  or  epinastic,  the  curvature  thus  caused  may  take  place  in  spite 
of  the  opposing  action  of  light  and  gravitation,  supposing  the  organs  to  be  actually 
heliotropic  or  geotropic.  Organs  which  grow  horizontally  or  obliquely  to  the  horizon 
must  not  be  assumed  to  be  on  that  account  wanting  in  helioiropism  or  geotropism; 
still  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  in  these  cases  any  special  or  altogether  abnormal 
relations  to  light  and  gravimiion.  It  is  sufiicient,  as  de  Vries  has  clearly  shown,  to 
suppose  that  light  and  gravitation  act  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  growth  of  bilateral 
organs,  in  order  to  explain  their  directions  of  growth,  if  only  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  their  heliotropism  and  geotropism  cooperate  with  their  hyponastic  and  epinastic 
properties,  and  thus  bring  about  positions  of  the  organs  which  must  be  considered 
as  the  resultants  of  these  different  forces.  The  weight  of  the  overhanging  part  must 
however  also  be  taken  into  account,  its  tendency  being  always  to  change  the  lateral 
direction  of  the  organ  into  a  more  horizontal  or  even  pendulous  one  ;  and  this  must 
occur  more  decidedly  the  less  the  elasticity  of  the  organ.  When  large  leaves  assume 
oblique  or  horizontal  positions,  it  is  because  their  epinasly  tends  to  make  them  con- 
cave downwards  as  ihey  unfold,  while  their  positive  heliotropism  tends  to  make  them 
concave  upwards.  The  result  is  consequendy  a  more  or  less  flat  expansion  of  the 
leaf,  the  position  of  which  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  the  lamina  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  petiole  and  mid-rib.  The  same  phenomena  arc  observable 
in  horizontal  or  oblique  lateral  shoots,  in  which  however  the  hyponasiy  of  the  axis 
often  counterbalances  the  greater  mass  of  the  pendent  parts  (as  in  Prunus  aviumt 
Ulmus  campcstriSy  Corylus  Avelfami^  Picea  nigra,  Ac).  As  soon  as  the  position  re- 
sulting from  these  forces  is  attained,  it  becomes  permanent,  from  the  mature  parts 
becoming  lignified,  rigid,  and  hard,  and  thus  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  weight 
of  the  pendent  parts. 

If  leaves  which  are  unfolding  or  still  growing  have  their  under  side  turned 
upwards  or  towards  the  light,  very  strong  curvatures  take  place,  generally  combined 
with  torsions,  by  which  the  lamina  finally  resumes  more  or  less  completely  its 
normal   position  ;   and  the  impression  is  given  as   if  the  under  side   were  more 
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sensitive  to  the  influence  of  ligbt,  and  the  upper  side  lo  that  of  g^raviiation  than 
the  reverse.  But  this  hypothesis  is  superfluous  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
case  epinasty  works  concurrently  with  heliotropiam  and  geolropism,  and  hence 
mucli  stronger  curvatures  must  lake  place  llian  in  the  normal  posiiion  where  the 
former  acts  in  opposition  lo  ilic  two  latter  forces. 

The  results  here  described  are  derived  from  the  experiments  of  dc  Vrics,  which  have 
been  already  quoted.     Kor  the  following  I  am  also  indebted  to  him. 

(a)  Ltatyts.  If  a  strongly  devclopeil  mid-rib  is  separated  from  a  leaf  in  active  growth, 
it  curls  up  concavely  un  the  under  side,  showing  that  a  tension  exists  between  it  and 
the  mesciphyll.  Dc  Vries  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  nearly  two  hundred  species,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions.  This  curvature  docs  not  take  place  equally  strongly  at  all  ages; 
in  leaves  which  have  but  just  emerged  from  the  bud  it  does  not  occur  at  all ;  it  increases 
with  age,  and  attains  its  maximum  when  the  leaf  is  nearly  fully  grown,  then  again 
decreases,  and  altogether  disappears  when  the  leaf  has  reached  full  maturity.  Ihis 
tendency  to  cune  is  at  first  apparent  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mid-rib;  it  dis- 
appears first  of  all  at  the  base,  the  part  capable  of  curvature  becoming  constantly 
smaller  and  smaller  towards  the  apex.  If  rnid-ril»s  of  leaves  are  separated  in  this  last 
stage  of  growth  and  fixed  upright  in  a  damp  and  dark  place  {e.g,  in  wet  sand  in  a 
spacious  closed  7.inc  box), they  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time;  and  since  growth  is 
more  vigorous  on  the  inner  (anterior  or  up[>tr)  side,  they  will  curve  concavely  on  the 
posterior  (or  under)  side,  the  curvature  being  however  partially  counteracted  by  geo- 
tropism.  If  separated  mid-ribs  of  leaves  are  suspended  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  so  that 
the  median  plane  lies  horizontal,  the  epinastic  cun-ature  will  take  place  without  hindrance 
In  a  horizontal  direction ;  but  a  geotropic  curvature  will  at  the  same  time  ensue  in  a 
vertical  plane,  so  that  the  two  kinds  combine  to  produce  an  obliquely  ascending  position. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  similar  mid-ribs  are  separated  and  placed  horizontally  in  wet 
sand,  witli  the  ix>sterior  side  in  one  case  above,  in  the  other  case  t>elow,  geotropism  will 
act  in  the  former  in  opposition  to  epinasty,  while  in  the  latter  the  two  will  cooperate ; 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  in  the  former  case  the  epinastic  curvature  will  be  more 
or  less  neutralised,  while  in  the  latter  a  strong  curvature  will  take  place  upwards,  the  two 
forces  acting  in  unison. 

phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  epinasty  with  helio- 
tropism,  if  the  separated  raid-rib  is  placed  vertically  in  wet  sand  in  a  closed  vessel  into 
which  light  is  admitted  from  one  side  through  a  glass  plate.  Heliotropism  is  generally 
but  not  always  exhibited,  and  is  then  always  {>o:^itivc ;  but  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  ob- 
served is  too  weak  to  overcome  epinasty.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that 
all  these  movements  of  the  mid-rib  will  be  much  less  considerable  when  it  is  still  in 
connexion  with  the  mcsophyll.  Petioles  show  in  general  the  same  phenomena  as 
mid-ribs,  but  their  motions  which  result  from  heliotropism,  geotropism,  and  epinasty 
are  unimpeded. 

(b)  Bitaterai  stcomiary  shoots,  such  as  branches  of  an  inflorescence,  horizontal  or  erect 
leaves,  and  stolons,  would  exhibit  precisely  similar  phenomena.  It  may  be  proved  also 
that  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  of  Jjath  Urtetoria,  /Ircbangeiica  officinalis^  Crambe 
eordifolia,  and  all  others  that  have  been  observed,  the  horizontal  branches  ofPjrruj  Mafuj, 
jispcrugo  procumbenst  &c,,  as  well  as  the  runners  of  Fragaria,  PaUntilla  rrptans,  •^J**S*' 
rrpfansj  &c.,  are  epinastic.  When  placed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  they  all  curl  upwards, 
whether  the  side  that  normally  faces  downwards  (the  posterior  side)  was  placed  below 
or  aliove,  but  in  the  latter  case  more  strongly,  because  geotropism  and  epinasty  then 
cooperate.  In  some  species  fas  Tilia  and  Philadelphus)  a  branch,  when  stripped  of 
leave*  and  placed  in  its  normal  position,  did  not  curl  upwards,  while  one  placed  in  a 
reverse  position  did  so,  proving  Llut  there  was  in  these  cases  an  equilibrium  between 
geotropism  and  epinasty.     The  horizontal  ^  frnnuj  avium,  Uimus  atrnpettris^ 
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CoryluJ  jHfllana,  and  some  other  plants  were  found  on  the  other  hand  to  be  hy|>onast] 
when  laid  horizontally  in  their  natural  position  they  cuned  upwanls,  but  dovMiwards 
if  reversed,  because  their  byponasty  was  5tron>;er  than  their  geotropisin. 

Similar  experinnents  to  thoie  made  on  petioles  with  respect  to  heliotropisn*, 
showed  in  many  cases  the  absence  of  this  phenomenon,  especially  in  the  case  of  stolons; 
and  that  in  other  cases  it  was  always  positive,  but  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  their  epinasty.  In  the  case  of  branches,  especially  such  as  are  long  and  sleixler, 
more  account  must  be  taken  of  weight  in  modifying  the  direction  of  growth  than  m 
that  of  leaves.  The  rcmovhl  of  the  leaves  {e.  g.  in  Corylus)  is  in  this  case  followed  by  a 
sudden  curving  upward,  the  result  of  elasticity ;  but  this  is  subsequently  intensified  by 
gcotropism  and  in  many  cases  (as  in  Abies)  also  by  hyponasty. 

It  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student  to  determine  the  directions  of  organs 
by  his  own  observation  in  any  particular  case,  from  the  points  of  view  stated  above. 

Sect.  33. — Torsion^  Organs  of  any  considerable  length  vcxy  commonly  *!is- 
play  torsions  about  their  axis  of  growth ;  the  strialions  on  the  surface  of  the  organ 
are  not  parallel  to  its  axis  of  growth,  but  run  round  it  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
oblique  spiral  lines,  as  if  the  organ  were  fastened  at  one  end,  and  then  twisted  at  the 
other.  Torsions  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  unicellular  iniernodes  of  Nitella  ;.  they  are 
common  in  the  elongated  multicellular  intemodes  of  the  erect  stems  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, universal  in  climl>ing  internodes  ;  the  pedicels  of  the  thecae  of  Mosses  are 
generally  verj'  strongly  twisted.  Kven  in  flat  leaves,  as  Wichura  has  shown,  torsions 
of  the  lamina  occur  very  commonly  ;  they  behave  like  strips  of  paper  fAsiened  at 
one  end  and  twisted  by  the  other  round  their  median  hne.  These  torsions  are 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  leaves  of  many  Grasses,  of  A/iium  urs/num,  species 
of  Alsircemcria,  &c.,  causing:  the  under  side  of  the  lamina  to  lie  uppermost  towards 
the  apex'. 

Since  the  strise  on  a  twisted  organ  run  spirally  round  the  axis,  they  must  exceed 
ihe  axis  in  length;  if  therefore  the  torsion  is  the  result  of  growth,  the  growth  of  the 
outer  layers  of  cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  organs  (internodes,  roots,  &c.)  most 
be  more  rapid  or  must  last  longer  than  lliat  of  the  inner  layers ;  and  in  twisted 
leaves  there  must  be  the  same  difference  as  respects  the  grow'th  of  the  mid-rib  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  margins.  The  fact  that  at  the  time  of  most  rapid  growth 
the  inner  layers  generally  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  outer  ones  (Sect.  13),  thua 
preventing  the  possibility  of  torsion,  the  additional  fact  that  torsion  does  not  gener- 
ally lake  place  until  growth  is  ceasing,  and  lastly,  the  circiunstance  tliat  etiolated 
iniernodes,  which  in  a  normal  slate  do  not  exhibit  torsion,  usually  manifest  this 
phenomenon  at  the  close  of  tlieir  growth,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  torsion  is  the 
result  of  growUi  continuing  in  the  outer  layers  after  it  has  ceased  or  begim  to  cease 
in  the  inner  layers.  In  twisted  leaves,  especially  those  of  AJstroemcria,  the  torsioi 
however  begins  earlier.     If  the  growth  of  the  outer  layers,  besides  being  grcalcr 


'  H.  dc  Vriea  in  the  second  Heft  of  ihc  Piocecdings  of  the  Wiirzburg  Botanic  Institute  iSyt* 
p.  373. — Wichura  in  Flora  1853.  No.  3.  and  Jahrbuch  fur  wi&sduch.  Bot.  vol.  11,  1660. — Bniiin  ia 
Bol.  Zcilg.  1870,  p.  158. 

*  [SimiUr  torsions  occur  in  petals  as  Cyclamon.  fruits  ns  Aihnthv*  mtUabarien,  and  not  un( 
qucnlly  in  pediccU  or  inferior  oviine»  as  OrchklcK,  causing  the  ontcriur  jKirl  of  the  dower  to  bccomi 
apparently  posterior,  and  vice  tvrsa.— Eo.] 
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were  also  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  if  the  resistance  to  the  strain  thus  caused 
of  the  outer  against  the  inner  layers  were  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  there 
would  be  no  torsion,  but  only  a  longitudinal  tension  between  them,  which  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  tension  of  the  layers  already  described.  It  is  however 
evident  that  this  would  be  possible  only  if  all  the  pans  were  arranged  with  mathe- 
matical precision ;  but  that  any  irregularity,  however  small,  must  give  a  lateral 
direction  to  the  strain  in  the  outer  layers,  and  thus  cause  a  torsion  ^ 

Torsions  are  also  very  ofien  the  result  of  an  increase  in  diameter  or  are  made 
more  evident  as  the  formation  of  wood  advances,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  bark  of  old 
stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  and  more  clearly  in  the  oblique  course  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  It  may  be  concluded  with  probability  that  the  phenomenon 
is  the  result  of  the  small  but  powerful  increase  in  length  of  the  young  wood-cells ; 
if  these  did  not  increase  at  all  in  length  no  torsion  would  take  place. 

The  examples  of  torsion  we  have  been  considering  so  far  are  produced  solely 
by  internal  causes  ;  the  direction  in  wliich  the  striie  run  round  the  axis  is  usually 
constant  in  the  same  species;  but  other  instances  of  torsion  frequently  occur  which 
result  from  external  and  accidental  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  when  any 
weight 'is  attached  to  tlic  side  of  an  organ  growing  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique 
direction,  such  as  an  internodc,  leaf,  or  tendril,  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  a 
twisting  of  the  organ  round  its  axis.  If  the  organ  which  is  twisted  in  this  manner  is 
very  elastic,  the  torsion  will  disappear  when  the  weight  is  removed ;  but  if  it  is  only 
very  imperfectly  elastic,  the  torsion  will  remain  permanently,  as  in  a  twisted  thread 
of  wax ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  if  the  organ  is  in  a  growing  stale.  This  does 
in  fact  occur  in  growing  inlernodes,  petioles,  the  raid-ribs  of  leaves,  &c.  If  an 
organ  of  this  kind  is  laid  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  after  a  pin  slightly  weighted  on 
one  side,  as  by  a  drop  of  sealing-wax,  has  been  passed  horizontally  through  its 
summit,  the  small  twisting  force  is  sufficient,  as  de  Vries  has  shown,  to  cause  a 
permanent  torsion  in  the  growing  [>art.  The  same  result  will  of  course  ensue  if  a 
leaf  or  branch  instead  of  a  pin  is  attached  to  llje  side  of  the  organ.  Branches  which 
grow  horizontally  and  bear  decussate  pairs  of  leaves  usually  exhibit  alternate  tor- 
sions of  their  intemodes  to  the  right  and  left,  so  that  the  leaves  all  st^nd  in  two 
rows  along  the  branch  instead  of  four.  De  Vries  has  shown  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  unequal  twisting  force  of  the  leaves  of  each  pair.  If  the  young  leaves 
are  cut  away  no  torsion  results;  if  only  one  of  each  pair  is  removed,  the  torsion  is 
determined  by  the  weight  of  the  remaining  leaf. 

Torsions  of  this  kind  also  occur  frequently  when  leafy  shoots  rise  in  consequence 
of  geouopism  from  a  horizontal  position,  and  are  caused  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their  various  geotropic  and  heliotropic  cur\'atures 
twisting  the  stem  as  it  becomes  erect.  Very  clear  instances  arc  furnished  by  long 
petioles  as  those  of  Cucurbita,  when  the  branch  from  which  ihey  spring  is  fixed  in 


'  Tliis  can  easily  be  made  clear  to  the  studeut  in  the  followuig  way.  If  an  inflia-nibber  tube 
is  strongly  strttchcd.  and  onolhcr  tube  only  a  little  wider  is  drawn  over  it,  and  the  firal  is  then 
released,  it  contracts  and  i*  then  too  short  for  the  outer  lube.  U  Ihe  two  tuljcs  were  perfectly  uniform 
in  structure  in  the  longitudinal  and  trmnsvcr*c  directions,  the  only  result  would  be  a  longitudinal 
len&ion :  but  torsion  take«  place  also  because  a  tnintven»c  U  combined  with  the  longitudinal 
tension. 


^'-     ^'-   * 
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a  reverse  position.  The  effect  of  gcolropisra  alone  or  combined  with  heliotiopi 
would  be  simply  to  cause  the  petiole  to  curl  upwards  In  a  vertical  plane ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  lamina  is  scarcely  ever  equally  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane 
of  cur\'ature ;  one  side  is  more  heavily  weighted,  and  causes  ilie  plane  of  curvature 
of  the  petiole  to  bend  obliquely  to  ihat  side,  and  other  parts  of  the  petiole  to  be 
thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  heliotropism.  Complicated  curra* 
tures  and  torsions  of  the  petiole  and  of  the  lamina  itself  are  caused  in  this  ^•ay,  the 
final  result  being  again  to  reverse  the  lamina,  so  as  to  bring  its  proper  upper  side 
uppermost  and  expose  it  to  the  light  as  much  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  a  distinction  must  be  drauii  between  two  kinds  of 
torsion  ;  firstly,  that  of  erect  organs ;  and  secondly,  that  of  organs  which  grow  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  oblique  position.  In  the  former  case  the  torsion  rcsuJts  from  internal  con- 
ditions of  growth,  and  especially  from  the  outer  layers  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
inner  ones ;  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  parts — in  the  intemodes  of  higher  plants 
probably  the  course  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  — determines  the  direction  oif  the 
torsion. 

Torsions  of  the  second  kind  are  caused  in  quite  a  different  way.  The  outer  layers 
of  the  growing  organ  are  in  a  state  of  pasi^tve  tension,  and  there  is  no  internal  tendency 
to  torsion ;  but  the  weight  of  the  parts  attached  to  it  causes  a  torsion  of  the  growing 
organ,  which  is  rendered  permanent  by  growth  and  by  the  vcrj'  imperfect  elasticity 
of  the  organ. 


Sect.  24.  The  Twining  of  Climbing  Plants*.  The  stems  of  climbing  plants, 
composed  of  long  intemodes,  have  the  power  of  twining  spirally  round  upright 
slender  supports ;  and  the  long  petioles  of  the  Fern  Lygodium  possess  the  same 
property.  This  twining  is  a  consequence  of  unequal  growth,  of  a  revolving  nutation. 
It  is  not  caused,  as  Mohl  held,  by  an  irritation  exercised  by  the  support  on  the  grow- 
ing inlernodes,  and  is  therefore  essentially  distinct  from  the  twining  of  tendrils 
round  supports,  which  depends  on  the  irritation  caused  by  constant  and  permanent 
pressure'. 

Only  a  few  plants  twine  to  the  right  (1*.  e.  from  right  to  left  as  one  looks  at  iJie 
support  round  which  the  plant  twines),  following  the  course  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch ;  among  these  are  the  hop,  Tamus  eUpkantipeSy  Polygonum  stantfen^t 
and  the  honeysuckle  ;  the  greater  number  twine  to  the  left,  as  Arhtolochia  SipJh, 
Thunbergia  fragrans,  Jatminium  gracile^  Cottvolvoius  septum,  IfHyrmra ptsrpurea,  Asr/&- 
ptas  carnosa,  Mentspermum  canadtnse^  Phaseolus,  &c. 

The  first  intcrnodes  of  twining  stems,  whether  they  are  primary  stems  as  in 
Phaseolus,  lateral  shoots  from  rhizomes  as  in  Convolvulus,  or  from  atrial  organs  as 


'  L.  Palm.  Uebcr  das  Wuidcn  der  rfljiii:en  :  Preissduifl,  Stuttgart  iSj;.— Molil,  Uebcr  den 
Bau  und  tlas  W'indcn  dcr  Ronkcn  und  Schlln^flanzen,  Tiibingcn  1827.^ — Dutioclicl,  Comples 
reodus  1844.  vol.  XIX,  and  Ann.  dcs.  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  scr.  voL  11. — Darwin,  On  the  Movements  and 
Habits  of  Climbing  PUnts,  Journal  of  the  Linncan  Soc.  (Hot.  vol.  IX.  London  1H65), 

'  Darwin  hu  already  attempted  to  &how  that  Mohl*!i  view  of  the  inilability  of  climbing  inter* 
nodct  is  untenable,  without  however  bringing  forward  any  convincing  proof.  Uul  this  proof  has 
been  afforded  by  11.  de  Vries  in  a  series  of  investigations  carried  on  in  the  Wdrzburg  lalKirator;^ 
which  will  be  published  in  the  third  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  WUrzlHirg  Bol.  Inst.  The 
drscriplioii  here  gi\*en  of  the  mechanical  principles  is  based  principally  on  hii  results. 
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m  Arislolochia,  do  not  twine  but  grow  erect  without  any  support.  The  succeeding 
intemodes  of  the  same  shoot  iMrine ;  they  first  of  all  elongate  considerably,  while 
their  leaves  grow  only  slowly.  The  long  young  internodcs  incline  to  one  side  in 
consequence  of  their  weight,  and  in  this  pobition  the  revolving  movement  of  nuta- 
tion begins ;  ttie  overhanging  part  curves  and  executes  a  movement  which  causes  the 
terminal  bud  to  describe  a  circle  or  ellipse.  This  circular  motion  Is  caused  entirely 
by  the  curving  of  nutation.  If  a  black  line  is  painted  along  the  convex  side  of  an 
internode  of  a  plant  that  twines  to  the  right,  like  the  hop  while  the  bud  is  pointing 
to  the  south,  then,  when  the  bud  points  to  the  north  it  will  be  found  on  the  concave 
side ;  when  to  the  west  or  east  on  the  lateral  surface  between  the  convex  and  con- 
cave sides.  Usually  two  or  three  of  the  younger  intemodes  are  in  a  state  of  revolv- 
ing nutation  at  the  same  time ;  and.  since  they  are  in  different  stages  of  growth,  the 
curvature  of  the  older  internode  does  not  generally  coincide  with  that  of  the  younger 
one ;  the  whole  does  not  therefore  form  a  simple  arc,  but  often  an  elongated  letter  S, 
with  the  different  pans  lying  in  different  planes.  As  new  intemodes  develope  from 
the  bud,  they  begin  to  revolve,  while  the  third  or  fourth  internode  ceases  to  do  so, 
becomes  erect,  and  manifests  another  form  of  movement,  becoming  twisted,  until  its 
growth  ceases*. 

The  direction  of  revoKing  nutation  and  of  torsion  is,  in  all  climbing  plants,  the 
same  as  that  in  which  ihey  twine  round  their  support".  If  a  point  in  the  terminal 
region  exhibiting  nutation  is  prevented  from  moving  by  some  external  cause,  as  by 
being  fixed,  the  revolving  movement  of  the  free  part  will  continue  for  some  time, 
but  tlie  free  part  will  then  grow  in  a  spiral  ascending  in  the  direction  of  nutation. 
The  revolving  movement  of  nutation  then  combines  with  a  new  torsion  of  the  lower 
parts  which  are  already  coiled  spirally ;  but  this  torsion  is  opposed  in  its  direction  to 
the  revolving  nutation,  and  therefore  also  to  the  torsion  previously  mentioned.  It  is 
probably  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  free  overhanging  apex  of  the  shoot ;  at 
all  events  this  causes  the  concave  side  of  the  part  in  a  slate  of  revolving  nutation 
to  face  from  that  time  the  axis  of  the  spiral  which  has  been  fomied. 

The  most  common  case  in  which  a  revolving  movement  of  nutation  is  averted 
in  this  way  is  when  the  apex  of  a  shoot  comes,  in  consequence  of  this  motion,  into 
contact  with  an  erect  support.  If  the  support  is  not  too  thick,  it  forms  the  axis 
of  the  spiral  cur\*atures  which  the  climbing  stem  makes  round  it ;  when  the  support 
is  very  slender,  the  stem  winds  in  such  large  coils  that  they  do  not  touch  the  support 
at  all,  or  only  accidentally  at  a  few  places. 

But  the  revolving  nutation  can  also  be  artificially  interfered  with  in  various 
other  ways ;  as,  for  example,  by  placing  a  support  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  shoot 
as  respects  its  revolution,  and  fastening  it  by  means  of  gum  to  the  apex,  which  would 
otherwise  become  detached  from  it.  The  first  spiral  coil  is  in  this  case  formed  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  the  support  were  in  its  normal  position,  but  the 
support  stands  outside  the  coil  which  does  not  embrace  any  support.     Spiral  coils 


'  Torsion  is  therefore  not  Ihc  catisc  of  the  revolution  of  the  apex  of  the  shocit,  as  is  setn  at  once 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  revolution*  of  torsion  in  the  sami;  i'unc  i»  different  from  that  of  the 
revolutions  of  nutation. 

*•'  What  foUowb  ii  frora  tie  Vri«s^ 
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jof  tliis  kind,  not  embracing  any  support,  are  frequently  produced  when  tfte  fltcm 
rises  above  its  support 

The  youngest  coils  of  a  twining^  stem  are  not  usually  in  contact  with  its  support ; 
they  are  wide  and  flat ;  while  the  older  coils  are  in  close  contact  with  it  ar>d  are 
narrower  and  more  oblique.  This  shows  that  the  close  clinging  of  climbing  stent* 
to  their  support  is  a  subsequent  result,  the  coils  being  at  first  looser  and  wider,  and 
becoming  afterwards  closer  and  more  oblique.  This  fact,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  interprelation  of  the  phenomena  of  chmbing  plants,  was  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  de  Vries^  who  caused  the  summits  of  climbing  plants  to  coil  in  this  msnner 
without  ha\ing  any  support  in  the  middle.  In  this  case  also  the  coils  were  at  firtl 
wider  and  flatter,  and  became  closer  and  more  oblique  with  increasing  age,  until  ai 
length  the  piece  became  quite  erect  a  revolution  of  torsion  being  aD  that  represented 
each  spiral  revolution.  It  Ls  not  improbable  that  geotropism  is  the  cause  of  the 
coils — at  first  flatter  and  sometimes  almost  horizontal — becoming  afterwards  more 
oblique.  It  is  clear  that  the  stronger  the  force  with  which  the  coils  become  closet 
and  more  oblique,  the  more  closely  must  they  cling  to  their  support.  If  there  is  a 
support  in  the  axis  of  the  coils,  the  younger  parts  of  the  summit  will  be  constantly 
prevented  by  it  from  performing  their  normal  revolution  of  nutation,  and  the  apex 
will  therefore  continue  to  grow  in  a  spiral,  and  will  climb  continually  further  up  the 
support,  the  older  coils  always  becoming  more  oblique  and  clinging  to  the  support. 
If  the  support  is  removed  soon  after  a  few  loose  coils  have  been  formed  round  it,  the 
shoot  will  retain  its  spiral  form  for  a  lime,  but  wiU  then  straighten  itself  and  recom* 
mence  the  revolution  at  its  apex. 

A  revolution  of  torsion  of  the  twining  inlernodcs  must,  on  purely  mechanical 
grounds,  accompany  every  revolution  of  twining;  but  torsions  of  the  parts  which 
had  already  coiled  alt>o  occur,  especially  with  round  rough  irregular  supports ;  their 
direction  is  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left. 

During  the  course  of  the  twining  the  leaves  must  sometimes  stand  on  the  otit- 
side.  sometimes  on  the  inside  of  the  coils';  in  the  latter  case  the  leaf-stalk  will  be 
pressed  against  the  support  on  which  it  slips  laterally  under  the  pressure  of  the 
contracting  coil,  dragging  the  iniernode  sideways  witli  it,  and  thus  causing  a  local 
torsion. 
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Wlut  has  now  been  said  contains  almost  all  that  we  at  present  know  on  the  mechan- 
ical laws  of  the  twining  of  climbing  stems,  A  few  remarks,  borrowed  from  Darwin^ 
may  be  added. 

The  revolution  of  the  free  overhanging  apex  is  often  strikingly  uniform  in  the  same 
plant  under  the  same  external  conditions  (as  f.g.  in  the  hop,  Micania,  Phaseolus,  &c.}, 

7'be  following  table  of  Darwin's  gives  some  idea  of  the  time  required,  under  favour- 
able cuudiliuns,  for  a  revolution  :  — 

I  hour  17  min. 
I  30 

<  55 

48 


Scypbanthtu  elegnns 
/Ikcbia  quirtota 
Coni'oii'uluj  srpiutn 
PbtiJcoliu  "vtiigaru 


*  I  way  take  this  opportunity  of  remsrkinq  t!mt,  according  to  Dutrochct,  the  genetic  spiral  of 
the  phyllotaxLi  takes  the  jame  direction  in  climbing  plants  which  have  ibcti  lca\x&  arranged  sjnrajly 
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The  direction  of  the  twining  is  usually  constant  in  the  same  species;  but  it  does 
sometimes  happen,  as  in  Solanum  Dulcamara  and  Loasn  aurantiacay  that  different  indi- 
viduals twine  in  opposite  direction?.  Darwin  found,  in  these  two  species  and  in  Srypban- 
tfmj  eiegam  and  fiihhertia  {ientata^  that  the  sam-*  stem  will  soinelinies  twine  first  in  one 
and  then  in  the  other  direction. 

The  positive  heliotropism  of  twining  intcmodcs  is  generally  feeble  ;  a  powerful 
heliotropism  would  obviously  be  only  a  hindrance  to  the  twining  and  especially  to  the 
revolution,  by  which  an  effort,  so  to  speak,  is  made  to  reach  the  support.  Heliotropism 
is  however  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  light  falls  from  one  side  only,  revolution 
takes  place  more  quickly  towards  the  source  of  light  than  away  from  it;  as  e.g,  in 
lp^*ne<pa  jucunda.^  I.onicera  bracbypotlay  Phaseolus,  and  Hamulus. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  mechanism  of  twining  that 
there  is  for  every  species  a  certain  maximum  of  thickness  of  the  support  at  which  the 
twining  is  possible.  The  support  must  not  be  much  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the 
coils  which  the  shoot  can  make  without  a  support ;  if  the  support  is  too  thick,  the  apex 
of  the  shoot  attempts  to  make  coils  by  its  side,  and  these  eventually  become  effaced. 
Darwin  (A  f.  p.  aa)  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  why  the  climbing  plant 
cannot  twine  round  supports  which  are  too  thick;  de  Vries's  experiments  however  seem 
to  give  a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  movements  of  twining  intemodes  are  more  energetic  the  more  favourable  the 
external  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  itself;  they  are  therefore 
vigorous  when  ft»od  is  abundant,  temperature  high,  and  the  plants  contain  abundance  of 
sap.  The  direct  action  of  light  is  not  necessary  for  twining,  since  even  etiolated  plants 
(as  Jpomtra  purpurea  and  Pbaseolus  muiii/!oriu  cling  closely  to  their  support  in  the  dark. 
The  assertion  of  Duchartre  that  Dioscorea  Batatai)  does  not  twine  in  the  dark  reduces 
itself,  according  to  de  Vries's  more  recent  observations,  to  the  fact  that  while  nornwl 
green  shoots  climb  more  loosely  in  the  dark,  they  cease  rotating  and  twining  when  they 
become  etiolated. 

Sect.  25.     The  Twining  of  Tendrilfl*.     Under  the  term  Tendril  may  be 

comprised  all  filiform  or  at  least  slender  long  and  narrow  parts  of  plants  which 
possess  the  property  of  curving  round  slender  solid  supports  with  which  they  come 
in  contact  during  their  growth,  clinging  lo  ihem  in  consequence,  and  thus  at  length 
fixing  the  plant  to  them.  Tendrils  are  therefore  at  once  distinguished  from  climbing 
intcrnodes  by  their  irritability  to  contact  or  pressure. 

Organs  of  the  most  various  morphological  description  may  assume  this  physi- 
ological property.  Sometimes  tendrils  are  metamorphosed  branches,  as  in  Vltis 
Ampclopsis,  Passiflora,  and  Cardhspertmun  Halicacafium^  where  they  may  be  con- 
sidered more  accurately  as  metamorphosed  llower-slalks  or  inflorescences.  In 
Cuscuta  the  whole  stem  may  be  regarded  as  a  tendril  rather  than  aa  a  cUmbing 
stem.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Clematis,  Tropacolum  (Fig.  455)  Maurandia,  Lopho- 
spermum,  Solanum  jasmirtouUs,  &c.,  the  petioles  may  serve  as  tendrils.  In 
Fumaria  offtciiiatis  and  Corydaiis  daviatlata  the  whole  of  the  finely-divided  leaf  is 
sensitive  to  contact,  and  its  separate  parts  have  the  power  of  twining  round  slender 
bodies.  In  Ghriosa  Phntii  and  FlageUaria  indica  the  mid-rib  protruding  beyond 
the  leaf  serves  as  a  tendril.     In  many  Leguminosse  and  Bignoniaceae  and  in  Coinra 


as  the  twining :  and  therefore  also  the  same  as  the  spontaneous  torsion  and  the  revolving  nutatioa 
of  the  same  plants. 

'  Sec  the  lilciatutc  quoted  in  the  preceding  section. 
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scandenx  the  anterior  (upper)  part  of  the  pinnate  leaf  is  transformed  into  sle&dff 
filiform  tendrils  inclined  forwards,  while  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  is  rigid  and  diriM 
into  leaflets :  sometimes,  as  in  Laihyrtis  Aphaea,  the  whole  of  the  leaf  iis  rcpUotd 
by  a  filiform  tendril.  The  morphological  character  of  the  tendrils  of  Cacurti- 
tacex  is  still  doubtful,  tliough  ihey  must  probably  be  regarded  as  metamorpfaosoi 
branches. 

l*he  distinguishing  properties  of  tendrils  are  more  perfectly  developed  the  ino«t 
exclusively  they  serve  as  organs  of  attachment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  climtnngt  ^ 
less  therefore  they  partake  of  the  normal  character  of  leaves  or  parts  of  the  stem  ;  in^ 
other  words,  the  more  perfectly  the  metamorphosis  is  carried  out.  To  iliis  categocfS 
belong  especially  the  simple  or  branched  filiform  tendrils  of  the  Cucarbdtaceae, 
Anipelidea;,  and  Passiflorea?.  A  typically  developed  tendril  of  this  kind  is  rcpn:- 
senled  in  tlie  mature  state  in  Fig.  456,  after  it  has  seized  hold  of  a  support  by  its 
apex  and  then  coiled  up.  What  is  said  here  refers  especially  to  true  tendrils  oi 
this  description. 


FlC  UQ.— Mode  of  dkabiqg  nf  Trrfurmtrnm  mtm»u.  The  lanf  petMc  a  of  ibc  leaf  /  It  wnilU**  to 
loi^i«iBmme«l  cwatad.  and  IibscIdbic  raund  a  nppcrt  and  muiid  tbe  itasi  uf  the  plant  lts«tfjrf«DH  to 
ix  tUa  aten  finaly  fco  the  iup|ion :  a  the  •hoot  fttm  the  aaO  of  the  kat 

The  characteristic  prop»crties  of  tendrils  are  developed  when  they  have  com- 
pletely emerged  from  the  bud-condition,  and  have  attained  about  three-fourths  of 
their  ultimate  size.  In  this  state  they  are  stretched  straight ;  the  apex  of  the  shoot 
which  bears  them  usually  revolves,  the  tendril  iLself  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon, 
cur\'ing  along  its  whole  length  (with  the  exception  usually  of  the  oblique  basal 
portion  and  the  hooked  apex)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  side,  the  right  side, 
the  under  side,  and  the  left  side  l>ecome  in  turn  convex.  No  torsion  takes  place. 
During  tliis  revolution  the  tendril  is  rapidly  growing  in  length  and  is  5ensiti%*e  to 
contact ;  1*.  /.  any  contact  of  greater  or  less  intensity  on  the  sensitive  side  causes 
a  concave  cur\'ature  first  of  all  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  which  the  cun*ature 
extends  upwards  and  downwards.  If  the  contact  was  only  temporar)',  the  tendril 
again  straightens  itself.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness*  is  very  differeni  in  different 
species;  in  Passiflora gracilh  a  pressvu-e  of  1  milligram  is  sufficient  to  cause  curva- 
ture in  a  very  short  time  (35  sec.) ;  in  other  species  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  milligrams 


'  This  aiid  uliAt  follows  is  from  Darwin,  MovcrocnU  atxl  Habits  of  Climbing  rioiiU,  p.  icso 
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is  required  and  the  curvature  does  not  lake  place  so  soon  (30  sec.  in  Sicyos);  the 
tendrils  of  other  species  curve,  when  slightly  rubbed,  in  a  few  minutes;  in  the  case 
oi  Dicattra  fhaiic/n/vlia  in  half  an  hour;  in  Smilax  only  after  more  ihan  an  hour; 
in  Ampelopsis  still  more  slowly. 

The  curvature  on  the  side  in  contact  with  ihe  support  increases  for  some  time, 
then  remains  blationary,  and  finally  (often  after  some  hours)  the  tendril  again 
straightens  itself,  in  which  state  it  is  once 
more  sensitive.  A  tendril  the  apex  of  which 
curves  easily  is  sensitive  only  on  the  concave 
under  surface  ;  others,  as  those  of  Coba^a 
and  Cisyus  dtscohr,  are  sensitive  on  all  sides ; 
in  Muiisia  dematis  the  under  and  lateral  sur- 
faces are  sensitive,  but  not  the  upper  surface. 

While  the  revolving  nutation  and  sensi- 
tiveness last  the  tendril  attains  its  full  size  in 
a  few  days ;  the  revolving  motion  then  ceases, 
and  with  it  the  sensitiveness ;  and  further 
changes  then  follow,  differing  in  different 
species.  In  some  the  tendrils  remain  straight 
after  tliey  have  completely  developed  and 
become  motionless;  in  others  ihey  become 
abortive  and  fall  off,  as  t.  g.  in  Bignonia, 
Vitis,  and  Ampelopsis,  It  is  more  common 
for  the  tendrils  to  roll  up  from  the  apex 
slowly  to  the  base,  when  growth  has  ceased 
with  the  concave  side  undermost,  so  that 
ihoy  at  length  form  a  spiral  (as  in  Cardio- 
spermum  and  Mutisia)  or  more  often  a  heHx 
narrowing  conically  upwards  (as  in  Cucur- 
bitace^e,  Passiflorcx,  &c.)  in  which  slate  they 
then  dry  up  and  become  woody. 

These  processes  must  however  be  con- 
sidered as  abnormal,  the  tendrils  having 
failed  of  performing  iheir  purpose  of  coming 
into  contact,  by  means  of  their  revolution, 
with  a  support  during  the  period  that  they 
arc  sensitive  and  still  in  a  growing  state. 
If  this  contact  takes  place  on  the  sensitive 
side,  a  curvature  arises  at  the  spot,  and  the 

tendril  clings  to  the  support  ;  fresh  sensitive  spots  are  thus  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  and  the  free  apex  twines  firmly  round  the  support  in  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  coils  (Fig.  456).  The  nearer  the  spot  where  contact  first 
takes  place  to  the  base  of  the  tendril  the  larger  are  the  number  of  revolutions 
round  the  support,  and  the  stronger  the  attachment ;  though  even  a  small  number  of 
revolutions  is  sufficient  to  attach  it  with  considerable  force.  The  portion  of  the 
tendril  between  its  base  and  the  point  of  altacliment  is  obviously  unable  to  twine 


riC  i9& — Cullinc  of  A  tendrfl  of  fi'f-rHi\»  iftt>ica.  B  • 
portion  ol  the  bnuKh  froni  whkb  ihe  icitilnl  t(>rtnici  by 
th«  ihlr  t\t  ih«  petiole  *  ami  tli<>  a«JHai-y  bull  *;  ibe 
lower  p.trt  of  the  tcadrU  m  t»  klnutflit .  itir  uttiiri  jhtn  * 
ttMi  I 'ilcl  ntwnfl  a  twij  ■/,■  Ifir  liinn  mlcmitdutc 
[un  l>ctiT<^«n  tb«  rt)[lJ  Ua*«1  portion  m  au'l  tbc  i-olnt  of 
AlUcbtucni  s  Itw  cuUc<l  spLr«lly,  aril  tliu*  rAiwil  lb« 
bmidt  8:  w  w'  tbc  two  kpvu  where  tb«  dtreclioB  oftba 
cod  b  rwened. 
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round  ihe  support  like  ihe  free  apex ;  and  therefore  the  irritation  caused 
contact  extending  to  the  portion  that  is  not  in  contact  produces  a  diderent  form 
of  curvature  consisting  in  a  rolling  up  of  this  portion  into  the  form  of  a  oorikScrew, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  456  u,w^iu.     This  coiling  is  similar  to  that  already  mcfUioncd  as 
taking  place  of  its  own  accord  in  many  tendrils  which  do  not  take  bold  of  a  support, 
especially  in  the  circumstance  that  the  under  or  dorsal  side  of  Lbe  tendril  is  always 
the  concave  one ;  but  it  differs  from  a  spontaneous  coiling  in  being:  always  the 
result  of  irritation,  occurring  invariably  when  tendrils  lake  hold  of  a  support,  and 
also  in  taking  place  some  time  (half  a  day  to  a  day)  after  the  attachment,  at  a  time 
when  the  tendril  is  still  perfectly  sensitive  and  growing  rapidly  in  length  ;   vrhilc  tbc 
spontaneous  coiling  occurs  only  with  the  cessation  of  growth  and  of  irritability.  The 
coiling  which  is  the  rcsuli  of  the  irritation  caused  by  contact  also  takes  place  much 
more   rapidly   than  tiiat  which   is  spontaneous;  both  can  be  readily  observed  by^^ 
noticing  older  tendrils  which  are  still  straight  and  have  not  attached  themselves,  andi^f 
younger  ones  on  the  same  shoot  that  are  attached  and  already  coiled  up.     The  coil- 
ing of  tendrils  attached  to  supports  is  therefore  a  result  of  irritability  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  twining  of  the  free  portion  round  a  support ;  and  it  is  only  the  physical 
impossibility  of  also  twining  round  the  support  that  forces  the  portion  of  the  tendril 
between  its  base  and  the  support  to  coil  up  like  a  corkscrew.     The  coiUng-  of  this 
intermediate  portion,  like  the  cun-ature  of  a  longer  piece  of  a  tendril  in  consequence 
of  the  contact  of  a  single  point,  is  a  proof  that  the  local  irritation  is  comraunicatcd 
along  the  tendril.     The  whole  consequence  of  irritation  does  not  however  end 
with  these  phenomena  ;  for  tendrils  that  are  fixed  to  a  support  also  increase  sub- 
sequently in  thickness,  sometimes  very  considerably,  like  the  petioles  of  SWtJMa/m 
jasminoidcs ;    they   become   woody,   and   have   a   longer  term   of  life    than   those 
which  have  coiled  spontaneously,  or  generally  than  those  that  have  not  attached 
themselves. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  which  attached  tendrils  differ  from  those  that 
have  coiled  spontaneously.  In  the  latter  all  the  coils  of  the  spiral  run  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  those  of  a  tendril  attached  to  a  support  have,  on  the  contrary,  points  (Fig.  456, 
w,  u)  )  at  which  the  direction  changes ;  between  any  two  of  these  points  is  a  number 
of  coils  in  the  same  direction,  those  beyond  them  being  in  Llic  opposite  direction;  in 
long  tendrils  with  close  coils  there  are  often  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  these  points. 
Danvin  has  already  shown  that  this  is  no  special  property  of  tendrils,  and  still  less 
a  specific  result  of  irritation,  but  is  rather  a  physical  necessity;  for  if  a  body  which 
coils  up  is  fixed  at  both  ends  so  that  one  end  is  totally  unable  to  twst,  the  coiU 
must  necessarily  be  produced  in  opposite  directions  in  order  that  the  torsions 
which  are  unavoidably  produced  may  counterbalance  one  another.  This  behaviour 
of  fixed  tendrils  can  be  imitated  by  cementing  a  narrow  stretched  strip  of  india- 
rubber  firmly  along  another  strip  which  is  not  stretched,  and  then  releasing  the 
former;  it  contracts  and  forms  the  inside  of  a  spiral,  the  outer  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  strip  that  is  not  stretched.  If  the  double  strip  is  held  at  each  end 
and  first  stretched  out  straight  and  then  relaxed,  coils  will  be  produced,  some  to  the 
right,  others  to  the  left,  as  in  a  tendril.  If  one  end  is  now  let  go,  the  strip  wiQ  twist 
itself  anew  into  a  spiral. 

Since  all  the  movcmenib  of  tendrils  that  have  been  described  are  the  result  of 
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growth,  they  take  place  only  when  the  external  conditions  of  growth  arc  favourable, 
and  the  more  energetically  the  more  favourable  they  are ;  this  is  the  case  when  food 
is  abundant,  temperature  high,  and  the  plant  contains  abundance  of  sap,  the  result 
of  a  copious  supply  of  water  combined  with  small  loss  by  transpiration.  Under 
these  conditions  tendrils  can,  as  I  have  shown,  carrj*  on  their  nutation  and  sensitive 
movements  even  in  the  dark,  and  can  t\\'ine  and  coil  round  supports.  An  instance 
is  afforded  by  plants  of  Cucttrbiia  Pepo,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  grown  in  a 
dark  vessel,  and  which  are  nourished  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  light. 

As  regards  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  curvatures  caused  by  contact,  as 
well  as  the  coiling  of  free  tendrils,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  processes  of  growth  and  of  its  alteration  by  transverse  pressure  on  the  side 
which  is  growing  less  rapidly.  The  tendrils  are  only  sensitive  to  contact  or  pres- 
sure so  long  as  they  arc  in  a  growing  state.  A  curvature  due  to  irritation  may  be 
effaced  during  growth,  as  for  instance  the  cur\'alure  of  growing  shoots  caused  by 
concussion ;  but  if  the  irritation  from  the  support  lasts  for  a  longer  time  and  a  coiling 
takes  place,  the  difference  in  length  between  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces 
remains  permanent,  The  cells  of  the  convex  are  longer  than  those  of  tlie  concave 
surface  (as  in  roots  turned  downwards  or  nodes  of  Grasses  turned  upwards) ;  in 
thick  tendrils  which  coil  round  slender  supports  the  difference  in  length  is  so  great 
that  it  strikes  the  eye  at  once  without  measuring.  De  Vries's  recent  experiments 
on  tendrils  that  have  not  yet  coiled,  which  he  marked  with  transverse  streaks  and 
measured  after  they  had  coiled,  show  that  the  growth  of  the  convex  surface 
is  more  considerable,  that  of  the  concave  surface  less  so  than  in  the  portions  of 
the  same  tendril  above  and  below  the  cur\'ed  part  that  have  remained  straight. 
A  tendril  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  twined  round  a  support  1*2  mm.  thick;  after  the  cur\'- 
ature  was  complete,  the  increment  of  the  curved  part  for  each  millimetre  of  original 
length  was  i"4  mm.  on  the  convex  surface,  while  on  the  concave  surface  it  was  only 
o'l  mm.;  the  mean  increment  on  both  surfaces  in  the  portion  that  remained  straiglit 
amounted  to  0*2  mm.  If  the  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  entire  tendril  al  the  time 
of  contact  with  a  support  is  small,  a  considerable  acceleration  occurs  on  the  convex 
surface,  but  in  general  there  is  no  elongation  on  the  concave  surface,  or  there  may 
even  be  a  contraction;  in  the  case  of  a  tendril  of  Cucurbita  this  contraction  amounted 
to  nearly  one-llilrd  of  tlie  original  length. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces  are  ol>ser\'- 
able  in  the  spontaneous  coiling  of  free,  as  welt  as  in  the  coiled  portion  of  attached 
tendrils  between  the  base  and  the  point  of  attachment ;  and  since  in  these  cases 
the  amount  of  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  entire  tendril  is  usually  small  a  short 
time  previously,  the  contraction  of  the  concave  stirface  is,  according  to  de  Vries,  a 
very  common  phenomenon. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  phenomena  and  from  others  not 
described  here  is  that  the  growth  of  the  surface  not  in  contact  is  first  of  all  increased 
by  the  pressure  of  the  support;  the  support  presses  the  surface  that  is  in  contact, 
and  the  pressure  which  the  concave  surface  undeigoes  arrests  its  growth,  or  even 
causes  a  contraction  in  it.  It  seems  probable  that  a  relaxation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  surface  in  contact  (by  giving  off  water  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  sur- 
face) and  a  consequent  clastic  contraction  of  its  cell-walls,  contribute  to  tliis  result; 
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at  least  this  seems  the  only  explanation  of  the  contraction  of  the  surface  in  conbd 
in  the  case  of  tendrils  the  growth  of  which  has  already  become  slow.  We  h*»e 
however  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  slight  pressure  of  a  lighl 
thread  or  that  of  the  revolving  tendril  on  a  support  causes  this  alteration  of  grovtb 
not  only  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  along  tlie  entire  tendril. 

The  only  cause  of  the  spontaneous  coiling  of  tendrils  when  not  fixed  to  a  sup- 
port is  that  the  upper  surface  continues  to  lengthen  for  a  considerable  time  afirr 
the  growth  of  the  under  surface  has  ceased.  The  cells  of  the  growing  upper  sur- 
face probably  withdraw  from  those  of  the  under  surface  a  portion  of  their  water  (as 
the  inner  layers  of  the  pith  from  the  outer  layers,  see  p.  725),  which  causes  tlr 
latter  to  become  shorter,  and  the  former  to  become  longer. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  numerous  questions  of  a  purely  mechanical 
character  connected  with  the  curving  of  tendrils,  it  may  at  least  be  explained  why 
thick  tendrils  arc  unable  to  twine  round  very  slender  supports.  If  two  tendrils  are 
compared  one  of  which  twines  round  a  slender,  the  other  round  a  thicker  5Upport«  it 
will  be  seen  dial  in  the  former  the  proportional  difference  in  length  of  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  must  be  greater  than  in  the  latter.  If  a  thick  and  a  slender  tendril  twining 
round  supports  of  equal  thickness  are  compared,  the  proportionate  difiTerence  in 
length  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  will  be  greater  in  tlie  former  than  the  latter  case ; 
and  if  the  support  is  supposed  to  decrease  constantly  in  thickness,  the  difference  wUI 
increase  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the  thick  than  in  that  of  the  slender  tendril,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  llie  difference  in  growth  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  tendril 
can  reach  to  any  given  amount  or  not.  The  difference  in  length  K'tween  the  two 
surfaces  caused  by  unequal  growth  has,  in  fact,  a  limit,  as  is  shown  by  experiment. 
The  slender  tendrils  of  Passiflora  graetUs  twine  firmly  round  threads  of  silk ;  the 
thick  tendrils  of  ilie  vine  on  the  other  hand  twine  only  round  supports  which  are  it 
least  from  2  to  3  mm,  thick.  The  most  strongly  cur\'ed  tendril  of  a  vine  which 
I  could  find  had  twined  firmly  round  a  support  3*5  mm.  thick,  and  in  a  nearly  circtilar 
coil ;  the  mean  thickness  of  the  tendril  at  this  spot  was  3  mm.  The  concave  surface 
of  a  coil  ^vas  nearly  i  \  mm.,  the  convex  outer  surface  nearly  29  mm.  long,  the 
proportionate  length  of  the  two  surfaces  therefore  nearly  as  i :  3*6.  If  this  tcndnl 
3  mm.  thick  were  forced  to  twine  round  a  support  only  0*5  mm.  in  tliickness,  an 
almost  circular  coil  would  have  on  the  concave  surface  a  length  of  1*6  mm.,  on  the 
convex  surface  a  length  of  20-4  mm. ;  the  relative  length  of  the  two  surfaces  would 
therefore  be  as  1:13;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  growth  to  cause  so  great 
a  difference  in  length  between  the  two  surfaces  of  a  tendril.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  were  to  cause  a  tendril  0*5  mm.  lliick  to  twine  firmly  round  a  support 
of  the  same  thickness  in  nearly  circular  coils,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that 
the  inside  of  a  coil  should  be  r6  mm.,  the  outside  47  mm.  long,  or  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  two  surfaces  should  be  as  1:3. 

In  order  for  a  tendril  to  attach  itself  firmly  to  a  support,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
its  coils  should  merely  be  in  contact  with  it ;  they  must  be  firmly  adpressed  to  it. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  is  seen  when  a  tendril  is  made  to  twine  round  a  smooth 
gupport,  and  the  support  is  then  withdrawn ;  when,  as  de  Vries  has  shown,  the  coils 
become  at  once  closer  and  increase  in  number.  This  fact  shows  also  that  a  tendril 
which  is  irritated  by  contact  with  a  support  endeavours  to  form  coils  the  radius  of 
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wliose  curvature  is  less  than  that  of  llie  support,  provided  ihe  support  is  not  loo 
slender  nor  the  tendril  too  thick. 

The  cases  are  very  instructive,  in  reference  to  the  pressure  which  the  coils  of 
tendrils  exercise  on  their  supports,  where  leaves  are  embraced  by  strong  tendrils,  and 
folded  and  compressed  by  them. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  merely  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  important 
meclianical  principles  which  must  be  taken  into  account  In  the  twining  of  tendrils. 
The  biology  of  climbing  plants  and  of  those  furnished  with  tendrils,  so  fertile  in  extra- 
ordinary adaptations,  cannot  be  gone  into  in  detail.  On  this  subject  the  reader  will 
6nd  in  Darwin's  treatise  quoted  above  a  mass  of  beautiful  observations  must  admirably 
described. 

Since  the  physiological  function  of  tendrils  is  to  take  hold  of  supports  (generally 
other  plants)  in  order  to  allow  the  slendcr-slcinmed  plant  which  is  ftimishcd  with  them 
to  climb  up,  the  point  of  greatest  importance  is  for  the  tendril  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  support.  This  is  usually  effected  with  extraordinary  perfection  by  the  re- 
volving nutation  not  only  of  the  tendril  itself  but  also  of  the  apex  of  the  shoot  that  bears 
it  at  the  time  when  it  is  sensitive,  thus  causing  every  object  anywhere  within  reach  of 
the  tendril  which  could  be  used  as  a  support  to  be  brought  almost  inevitably  into 
contact  with  it.  The  apex  of  the  shoot  which  hears  the  tendril  usually  describes  an 
ascending  elliptic  helix,  the  revolution  being  completed  in  from  one  to  live  hours.  As  in 
the  case  of  twining  stems,  a  strong  positive  heliotropism  would  be  injurious,  as  it  would 
often  carry  the  tendril  a^^'ay  from  the  supports.  Some  tendrils  appear  in  fact  to  be 
not  heliotropic  (those  of  Pisum  according  to  Darwin),  in  others  a  weak  positive  helio- 
tropism is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  revolving  nutation  takes  place  more  quickly 
towards  the  light  than  away  from  it.  Some  tendrils,  strikingly  those  of  the  Virginian 
creeper  and  Bignonia  capreolattty  have  the  remarkable  power  of  developing  broad  discs 
at  the  end  of  their  branches  when  they  remain  in  contact  for  some  time  with  hard 
bodies,  which  attach  themselves  like  cupping  glasses  to  rough  surfaces,  and  enable  the 
plant  to  climb  up  vertical  walls  when  it  finds  no  slender  support  round  which  it  can  coil. 
In  this  case  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  tendril  should  turn  towards  the  wall  which 
serves  as  its  support  in  order  tii  l>ecome  attached  to  it,  and  this  is  effected  by  negative 
heliotropism,  which  causes  the  tendril  to  approach  the  wall  shaded  by  foliage,  where  it 
now  pertbrms  its  revolving  movements  of  nutation— one  might  almost  say  its  groping 
movements— creeps  along  the  surface,  finds  out  the  crevices  and  depressions,  and 
devclt)pes  its  adhesive  discs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PERIODIC  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MATURE  PARTS 
OF  PLANTS  AND  MOVEMENTS  DEPENDENT 
ON    IRRITATION. 


Sect.  26.  Ceflmtion.  The  logical  arrangement  of  our  subject  requires  us  to 
devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  little  that  we  yet  know  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
periodic  movements  of  leaves  and  foliar  structures  and  those  due  to  irritation,  in 
order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  although  these  movements 
present  many  external  resemblances  to  those  described  in  the  last  chapter,  they  are 
nevertheless  the  result  of  altogether  different  causes,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  phenomena  of  growth,  a  distinction  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  at 
present  been  paid. 

The  movements  now  under  consideration  are  distinguished  most  conspicuously 
from  those  described  in  the  last  chapter  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  arise  durini^ 
growth  and  are  not  caused  by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  are  only  manifested  when 
the  organs  in  question  are  perfectly  mature  \  and  when  the  peculiarity  of  tlieir  in- 
ternal structure,  which  renders  the  phenomenon  possible,  is  fully  developed ;  while 
the  movements  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  cease  with  the  completion  of  ihc 
growth  of  the  organ.  The  greater  number  of  the  movements  which  are  brought 
into  play  during  growth— as  the  curvatures  caused  by  heliotropism  or  geotropism  or 
by  the  pressure  of  supports  on  tendrils  and  climbing  plants  —  produce  new  per- 
manent conditions,  since  growth  is  modified.  It  is  only  when  die  action  has  beeo 
a  ver)'  transitory  one  that  heliolropic  or  geotropic  curvature  or  that  of  tendrils 
due  to  irritability,  can  again  be  effaced  by  further  growth.  During  these  processes 
the  organ  is  advancing  towards  maturity ;  the  changes  which  have  not  been  effaced 
are  tlierefore,  as  it  were,  stereotyped. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  changes  now  to  be  described.  They  take 
place  in  organs  whose  growth  is  completed,  but  whose  structure  allows  the  tissues 


'  Some  exception  may  be  taken  to  this  statement  from  the  fact  that  the  periodicatly  motile  and 
irriUible  parti  of  plants  arc  also  sometimes  beliotropic  and  geotropic.  as  U  the  case  with  the  leaves 
of  Pbaiicoluii  and  the  filamciib}  of  Cynaracese.  But  thi!»  only  proves  that  mature  parts,  when  In 
abnormal  conditions,  commence  growing  alre&h.  These  conditions  here  con^t  in  (be  light  falling 
unequally  on  the  two  udcs,  or  on  the  upper  side  of  contractile  organs  turning  downwards  (as  in 
Fhflsroluj^l.  In  the  tame  maniicr  mature  petioles  of  ivy  begin  growing  aire&b  iu  the  dark,  or 
when  the  light  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  and  mature  nodes  of  Grasses  when  placed  in  a  horizontal 
poulion,  the  former  on  the  shadcil,  the  latter  on  the  under  si<le. 
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fto  assume  different  conditions  which  alternate  under  the  influence  of  external  or 
iternal  causes. 

In  those  movements  which  occur  during  growth  the  tension  of  the  tissue  is 
concerned  only  so  far  as  any  change  in  it  reacts  on  growth  and  modifies  it.  Periodic 
movements  and  those  due  to  Irritation,  on  the  contrary,  depend  entirely  on  changes 
[^n  the  tension  of  the  tissues  which,  in  this  case,  is  fully  developed  only  when  the 
;Organ  has  attained  maturity.  These  alterations  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues  do  not 
however  induce  new  permanent  conditions,  but  can  be  effaced;  every  change  is 
agam  reversed  by  internal  forces,  and  the  previous  condition  restored  so  long  as 
there  has  been  no  structural  injury. 

The  movements  caused  by  growth  occur  in  unicellular  as  well  as  in  multicel- 
lular plants  and  organs;  those  we  have  now  to  consider  would  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  to  take  place  only  when  the  organs  consist  of  masses  of  tissue.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is  probably  that  movements  of  the  first  kind  are  always  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  cell-wall^  those  of  the  second  kind  by  access  or  loss  of  water,  1.  <•. 
by  changes  in  the  turgidJty  of  the  cells  which  form  the  tissue*. 

Sect.  27.  Beview  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  periodically 
Imotile  and  irritable  parta  of  plants.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  organs  at  pre- 
sent known  as  coming  under  this  category  are,  in  a  morphological  sense,  foliar 
structures,  as  green  foliage-leaves,  petals,  stamens,  or  occasionally  parts  of  the  carpels 
(styles  or  stigmas).  It  is  the  more  striking  that  no  axial  structures  or  parts  of  stems 
are  contractile  in  this  sense,  because  the  contractile  parts  of  leaves  are  usually  cylin- 
drical, or  at  least  arc  not  expanded  flat,  and  therefore  possess  the  ordinary  form  of  an 
axis.  There  is  this  further  agreement  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  parts  which 
exhibit  these  phenomena; — that  a  very  succulent  mass  of  parenchyma  envelopes 
an  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  or  a  few  bundles  running  parallel  to  one  another ; 
the  elemental  structures  of  these  bundles  being  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  lignified. 
[and  therefore  remaining  extensible  and  flexible,  a  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  the  movement.  With  the  exception  of  the  leaves  of  Dionaea  and 
Drosera,  the  movement  always  consists  of  flexions  upwards  and  downwards,  gencr- 
'ally  in  the  median  plane  of  the  organ,  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  thus  forming  the 
ineuiral  axis  of  the  curvature.  The  mass  of  parenchyma  which  envelopes  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  often  has  the  form  of  a  pulvinus,  and  does  not  contain  in  its  outer 
layers  any  air-conducting  intercellular  spaces,  or  only  very  small  ones,  while  in  the 
inner  layers  they  are  larger,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bundle;  these 
being,  according  to  Rlorren  and  Unger,  wanting  only  in  the  irritable  stamens  of 
Berberis  and  Mahonia.  The  tension  of  these  layers  of  tissue  which  is  generally 
very  considerable,  is  caused  by  the  stronger  turgidity  of  the  parenchymatous  cells 


'  The  ultimate  cause  of  the  movements  now  under  discussion  is  indeed  the  same  as  thai  of  the 
growth  of  the  tissues,  namely,  ihc  tureidity  of  the  iDilividunl  cells.  In  either  ca^  an  increase  in  the 
turgidity  of  the  cclU  causes  ui  increase  in  volume  of  the  tissues ;  if  the  organ  is  still  in  a  growing 
^Atale,  this  increase  remains  permanent ;  if  it  is  already  mature*  it  causes  oaly  a  temporary  enlarge* 
lent,  which  is  effaced  when  the  turgidity  again  diminishes;  in  other  words,  the  variation  in 
[turgiility  gives  rise  to  complicated  movements  of  ^'arious  kinds. 
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on  the  one  hand  and  die  elaslictty  of  the  axial  bundle  and  epidermis  on  lite  oihet 
hand.  As  far  as  ohsen-ations  go  at  p>resent,  especially  those  made  on  larger  con- 
tractile organs,  the  tendency  to  extension  is  greatest  in  the  middle  layers  of  the 
parenchyma  between  the  epidermis  and  the  axial  bundle,  but  Uic  clastic  resistance 
of  the  epidcroiis  is  less  dmn  that  of  tiie  bundle. 

If  we  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  movements  in  reference  to  the  causes  whictf 
directly  operate  to  produce  thera,  we  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
.  distinguish  between  three  different  kinds,  vis. — 

(i)  Those  ptn'od/r  movemmls  which  are  produced  entirely  by  internal  causes, 
M*ilhout  the  cooperation  of  any  considerable  ettcmal  impulse  of  any  kind.  Such 
movements  may  be  termed  automatic  or  spontaneous. 

(a)  The  greater  number  of  spontaneously  motile  foliage-leaves  are  also  sensitive 
to  tht  influence  of  light,  and  many  petals  to  that  o{  warmth^  in  such  a  way  that  w-lihtD 
certain  hmits  any  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  or  temperature  causes  such 
a  curvature  of  the  contractile  organs  as  to  place  ihe  leaves  in  an  expanded  and 
completely  unfolded  position ;  while  any  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  or 
temperature  produces  the  opposite  curvature,  causing  the  leaves  to  fold  up.  The 
expanded  position  is  called  that  of  growth  or  Ihe  diurnat  position,  the  opposite  one 
that  of  sleep  or  Ihe  nocturnal  position.  In  consequence  of  this  sensitiveness  lo 
fluctuations  in  the  hght  and  temperature,  these  organs  make  periodic  movements 
depending  on  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  which,  being  induced  by  external 
causes,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  automatic  or  those  brought  about 
by  internal  causes ;  and  the  more  so  because  both  kinds  usually  occur  in  the  same 
organ,  and  arc  combined  in  various  ways*. 

(3)  In  a  smaller  number  of  instances  periodically  motile  foliage-leaves,  as  well 
as  some  reproductive  organs  which  do  not  exhibit  periodical  movements,  arc  irriiMt 
to  touch  or  concussion.  If  a  particular  spot  of  tlie  organ  is  only  lightly  touched  or 
subjected  to  a  slight  rubbing  from  a  sohd  body,  the  side  which  is  louclied  becomes 
concave  or  contracts*.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  a  stronger  impulse  acts  on 
any  other  part  of  the  irritable  organ,  assisting  to  excite  the  property  at  the  irritable 
part.  If  the  motile  part  has  curved  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  irritability,  it 
afterwards  resumes  its  previous  position,  and  is  ihen  again  irritable.  Usually,  especi- 
ally in  the  irritable  filaments  of  the  Cynaracese,  the  surface  is  covered  with  hairs  by 
means  of  which  any  light  touch,  especially  the  contact  of  any  sohd  body,  as  the  foot 
of  an  insect,  is  communicated  to  the  whole  organ,  and  acts  therefore  as  a  stronger 
irritation. 

The  physiological  function  of  these  various  forms  of  movement  in  the  economy 
of  the  plant  is  known  only  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  irritable  stamens, 
where  the  insects  that  visit  the  flowers  cause  the  irritation  and  consequent  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  stamens,  these  movements  being  serviceable  for  the  conve)*ance 


'  Thi&  distinction,  partly  founded  00  facts  that  have  long  been  known,  is  very  Dcccssary  for  a  clear 
Insight  into  the  phenocneita,  and  was  first  brought  forward  by  me  in  the  trmtisc  on  the  \'arious 
immobile  conditions  of  the  periodicfllly  motUc  and  irritable  pariA  of  p1anl<>  ('  Flora,*  1665). 

*  Thi»  contracuon  has  been  actually  proved  in  only  a  few  ca^cs,  but  must  t>c  assumed  in  Ibe 
others. 
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of  ihe  pollen  either  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (as  in  Berberis')  or  lo  those  of 
other  flowers  (as  in  Cynaraceae).  The  movements  of  petals  caused  b}-  variations  in 
tlie  light  and  temperature  usually  cause  the  flowers  to  open  in  the  day.  and  tlierefore 
render  them  accessible  to  the  visits  of  insects  for  the  purpose  of  pollination  ;  while 
the  closing  of  the  flowers  in  the  evening  or  in  damp  cold  weather  in  the  daytime, 
— t\f,  at  times  when  insects  would  otherwise  not  visit  them — protects  the  pollen- 
grains  from  moisture  and  decay*.  We  have  no  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  served  by  the  periodic  and  irritable  move- 
ments of  foliage-leaves. 

A  spontaneoui  periodic  movement  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  period  extends  only  over  a  few  minutes,  and  the  oscillation  of  the  organ  takes  place 
by  day  and  night  under  a  siifliciently  high  temperature^  as  in  the  small  lateral  leaflets  of 
the  trifoHolate  leaf  of  Deifnodium  gyrans  (the  Indian  *  telegraph-plant'),  and  the  labellum 
of  the  flowers  of  Megaclinium  faUatum  (an  African  orchid).  The  lateral  leaflets  of 
Desmodium  gyram^  arc  attached'to  the  common  petiole  by  slender  petiolules  4  tu  5  mm. 
in  length,  the  petiolules  being  the  organs  by  the  movements  of  which  the  leaflets  are 
•  carried  round,  their  apices  describing  nearly  a  circle.  One  revolution  takes,  when  the 
temperature  is  above  23"  C,  from  a  lo  5  minutes;  the  motion  is  often  irregular,  some- 
times interrupted,  and  then  recommencing  suddenly  in  jerks.  The  labellum  of  MegaeJi- 
nium  faicatum*  narrows  below  into  a  claw  traversed  by  three  slender  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  the  curbing  of  this  portion  imparting  to  the  labellum  a  swinging  motion  up  and 
down.  In  a  much  larger  number  of  other  foliage-leaves  endowed  with  periodic  motion 
the  spontaneous  periodicity  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  contractile  parts  being  also 
very  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  a  cursor^'  observation  detects  only  the  daily  period,  or  the 
different  positions  by  day  and  night.  If  however  these  plants,  or  even  cut  branches 
placed  in  water,  remain  for  some  days  in  the  dark  or  in  artificial  light  of  unvarying  in- 
tensity, it  is  seen  that  the  periodic  movements  do  not  cease,  but  continue  even  when 
the  temperature  is  constant,  i.e,  independently  of  any  irritation  resulting  from  change  of 
temperature.  Under  these  circumstances  the  leaves  are  in  a  constant  slow  motiun,  indi- 
cated by  the  varying  positions  at  short  intervals  (as  e.g.  in  Mimosa,  Acacia  lophantba^ 
7rifo/ium  incamatttm  and  pratnue^  Phaseolus,  various  species  of  Oxalis,  as  O.  AcetoseUa, 
Ac.**).  A.  P.  de  Candolle  has  also  shown  that  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  make  periodic 
movements  under -a  unifonn  artificial  light,  TTie  behaviour  of  the  lateral  leaflets  of 
Dejrriodium  gyrans  and  of  the  labellum  of  Megaeltnlum  falcatimt  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  leaves  which  assume  different  positions  by  day  and  by  night  on  the  other  hand,  oTer 
a  contrast  in  the  following  respect;  in  the  former  the  internal  periodic  causes  of  the 
movement  are  stronger  than  the  irritation  of  the  light  to  which  they  may  happen  to  be 
exposed,  while  in  the  latter  these  internal  causes  are  outweighed  by  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  varying  amount  of  light  under  ordinar)'  conditions.     To  this  last  category  belong 


'  [11.  MlUler  (Befrachtung  der  Bliimcn  durch  Insekten;  Lcipng,  lft75)  has  shown  that  the 
iiritability  of  the  itameiu  of  Ikrbcris  is  n  contrivance  for  crou-fcrlihsallon  rather  Uixn  self- 
fertilisation. — £0.] 

"  [On  contrivances  for  the  protection  of  pollen  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  &c.,  see 
Keraer,  Die  Schiit/mitlcl  de*.  Pollens  gcgcn  die  Nachthcile  vonciliger  Di>Iocation  and  gegcn  die 
Nacbtheilc  vorieiliger  Bcfeuchtung;  Innsbruck,  1873. — Eo.] 

*  For  further  illustRiiions  sec  Mcyen,  Ncues  System  der  Pflanzcn-Physiologic,  1839.  vol.  Ill, 
p.  553.  [The  first  account  of  Deimwfium  gyramt,  based  on  Lady  Morison'a  obscrvntioos,  is  by 
Broussonet,  M 6m.  Acad,  de  Paris,  i~,ii^,  p.  616. — Eo.] 

*  C   Morren,  Ann.  des  &d.  nat.  1843.  and  series,  vol.  XIX.  p.  91. 

*  I'ur  furihcr  proof  sec  Sachs,  Flora,  1863,  p.  468,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  Is  quoted. 
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the  movements  of  the  comptiund  leaves  of  Lc^minosa:,  of  many  species  of  Oxalts,  and  of 
Marsilca.  In  the  Leguminosx  the  common  pelioL*  is  often  attached  to  the  stem  by  4 
hirger  contractile  organ  or  'puhnritu';  and  in  all  the  cases  just  named  the  pelloiule  o(  ach 
leaflet  possesses  a  similar  organ.  If,  as  in  the  bipinnatc  leaves  of  Alimo^a,  there  are 
secondary  common  petioles,  these  are  also  attached  to  the  primary  petiole  by  contracttle 
organs.  These  organs  always  consist  of  an  axia!  fibro-viiscular  bundle  surrounded  by  a 
thick  layer  of  turgid  parenchyma.  The  other  parts  of  the  leaves,  the  petioles  as  ««U 
as  the  lamina,  are  not  s{x>ntaneously  contractile,  but  the  alterations  in  their  lengtL  are 
caused  by  tlie  cur^'atures  of  the  organs  at  their  base.  The  movement  is  either  a  cur^in^ 
upwards  and  downward-,  as  in  Phastolus  Trifoliiim.  Oxalis,  and  the  common  petioles 
of  Mimosa,  or  is  directed  from  behind  and  below  in  a  forward  and  upward  direction, 
as  in  tlie  katlets  of  Mimosa. 

(2)  The  phenomena  known  as  flaking  and  Sietping  are  exhibited  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness in  the  leaves  of  LeguminoSx  and  Oxalidex  and  of  Marsilea,  and  are  caused  by 
the  organs  which  also  produce  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements'.  They  occur  also 
io  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants  as  Scitaminex,  where  the  lamina  is  attached  to  the 
petiole  by  a  similar  cylindrical  contractile  organ,  as  well  as  in  many  leaves  (especially 
also  in  green  cotyledons)  the  petiole  and  lamina  of  which  do  not  possess  a  sharply 
different iatcd  prominent  contractile  organ ;  in  these  case^  the  movements  of  sleeping  and 
waking  are  occasioned  by  the  basal  and  apical  portions^  of  the  petiole.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  leaves  are  also  endowed  with  automatic  periodic  motion.  In  all  these 
green  leaves  the  movement  is  caused  principally  by  the  alternation  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  strongly  refrangible  rays';  oxry  increaiC  of 
intensity  causing  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  position,  every  decrease  one 
in  the  direction  of  the  nocturnal  position. 

In  the  diurnal  position  of  these  organs  the  leaves  generally  have  Ihe'ir  surfaces  com- 
pletely unfolded  and  expanded  flat ;  in  the  noctunial  position  they  are  on  the  contrary 
folded  up  in  different  ways,  being  turned  upwards,  downw;irils,  or  sideways.  The  lc.-*flets 
of  Lotus,  Trifolium,  Vicia,  and  Lathyrus  are,  for  example,  foI<lc<l  upwards  at  night,  those 
of  Lupinus,  Robinia,  Glycyrrhixa,  Glycine,  Phaseolus,  and  Oxalis  downwards;  the  com- 
mon petiole  of  ^Mimosa  turns  downwanls  at  night,  that  of  Phaseolus  becomes  erect ;  Ibc 
leaflets  of  Miino>a  and  Tanutrinduj  in^ica^  turn  laterally  forwards  and  upwards  in  the 
darkj  those  of  l<pbrusia  carahica  backwards.  When  the  petiole  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  leaf  are  contractile,  the  curvatures  of  the  various  motile  parts  may  difler;  thus,  for 
example,  the  petiole  of  Phaseolus  turns  upwards  in  the  evening,  while  the  leaflets  turn 
downwards;  the  petiole  of  Mimosa  on  the  other  hand  turns  downwards  while  the  leaf- 
lets turn  forwards  and  upwards,  till  they  partially  cover  one  another  in  an  imbricate 
manner.  As  the  periodic  movement  of  leaves,  and  that  of  sleeping  and  waking  must  l>e 
distinguished  from  revolution  caused  by  growth,  which  makes  them  unfold,  so  in  flowers  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn — which  is  not  always  done* — between  mere  unfolding  and  the 
periodic  movements  of  sleeping  and  waking.  Petals  which,  after  opening  and  remain- 
ing open  for  some  time,  simply  fall  off  or  wither  (like  those  of  Mirabilis,  Certuj  gram^- 
JJonUf  Helianthemum  vulgare^  &c.)  are  not  included  in  this  category.  There  arc  others 
however*  which  last  for  siome  days  and  alternately  open  and  close,  usually  in  the  evening 
and  morning  or  on  a  change  of  weather,  as  r.g,  those  of  7'ulip.i,  CrortLs,  the  pi^tato, 
(Jxalis,  Mesembryanthemum,  Ipomara,  Convolvulus,  Hemerocallis,  Portuluca,  &c.     7*he 
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*  [See  Soinnus  I^Untarum.  P.  Bremer.  Linn.  Anusn.  Acad.  iv.  p.  333. — Eo,] 

■  Sec  .*siciis,  Uol.  Z<rit..  1857.  p.  813. 

■  Sec  Mcyoi.  Ntuca  System  dcr  Pflanien-PhyHologie,  vol.  HI,  p.  476. 

*  Compare  Uuiiodict,  M<^tnoires  pour  servir.  1837,  vol.  I.  p.  469  MMy. 

*  [See  Linnxus.  Philo  uphin  Bolanicj,  ed.  1780,  pp.  272-375 ;    K.  Krilisch,  On 
Opening  and  Closing  of  i-lnwci^,  Juurn.  Hort.  ^mq.  Lond.  vol.  VIU.  iS^j.— Ed.J 
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Hgiilate  florets  of  the  capitula  of  many  Cornp<jsitz,  as  the  dandelion,  daisy.  Tragopogon. 
and  many  other  Cichoriacex,  behave  in  reference  to  the  whole  inflorescence  like  single 
petals,  alternately  appn>aching  and  receding  from  one  another. 

(3)  Many  leaves  endowed  with  periodic  motility  or  sensitiveness  to  light  are  also 
irritable  to  roptaft  artH  caitrtusion^  as  those  of  Oxalh  AcetoseUat  ttrifta,  c^m'tcu/atat  purpurea, 
rarnosa^  an<I  Drp/*ei\  Rt^'iHta  pseud' Afach'*,  various  species  of  Mimosa,  as  trrtj'ttiv/j,  proj' 
tmtti.  ratta,  •vifa,  ajf-crata^  quatirtvahHS,  JorintenJ^  prrmtmhucinn^  pig''"-'  Awwi///,  and  pr/lita, 
yEjcbinoment  jf/uitiiuif  indica^  and  pumUa^  Smitmn  seHUtii^a^  DtJmaulbtu  stofom/rr,  triqut" 
trujy  and  Uicmtru.  In  the  greater  numl)cr  of  these  plants  a  rather  violent  or  olten 
repeated  concussion  is  requisite  to  set  the  parts  in  motion,  which  then  always  assume  the 
position  of  sleep;  in  other  words,  mechanical  irritation  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  diiul- 
mition  of  light.  This  is  the  case  also  in  Oxalh  (Biophylumt  sensitl'va  and  Mimottt  ptidica, 
where  however  a  very  slight  concussion  or  simple  contact  on  the  contractile  organ  suffices 
to  cause  immediate  and  considerable  motion,  which  is  then  conveyed,  when  the  plant  is 
liighly  irritable,  l)y  conduction  of  the  irritation  to  the  parts  not  touched. 

Among  irritable  stamens  may  be  enumerated  the  various  species  of  Berl»eris'  ('"■JT* 
fulgaruy  cmargmata,  crtiica^  and  crutata^  and  of  the  sul>-genus  Mahonia.  In  contact 
with  the  corolla  when  at  rest,  they  curve  concavely  inwards  when  the  base  nf  the  inner 
side  of  the  filament  is  lightly  touched,  so  that  the  anther  comes  into  contact  with  the 
stigma. 

There  is  a  greater  diversity  in  the  phenomena  produced  by  a  slight  Wow  or  friction 
on  any  part  of  the  filaments  of  ^-arious  Cynaraceae  (as  Centaurca,  Onopordon,  Cnicus, 
Carduus,  and  Cynara)  and  Cichoriacear  (as  Cichorium  and  Hicracium).  The  filaments 
which  spring  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla  bear  the  five  firmly  attached  (not  coherent) 
anthers,  which  together  form  a  tube  through  which  the  style  grows  up  while  the  pollen 
is  escaping.  At  this  time  the  filaments  are  irritable  ;  when  at  rest  they  are  cur^-ed  con- 
cavely outwards  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  corolla-lube  will  permit ;  on  contact  or 
concussion  they  contract,  become  straight,  and  hence  come  into  cloec  contact  along 
their  whole  length  with  the  style  which  they  enclose,  lengthening  again  after  some 
minutes  and  resuming  their  curved  fonn.  Since  each  separate  filament  is  independently 
irritable,  touching  a  single  filament  or  a  blow  on  one  side  only  of  the  capitulum  will  irri- 
tate, according  to  circumstances,  only  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  filaments,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  one  side  the  whole  of  the  reproductive  f)rgans  will  be  bent  to  one  aide. 
By  the  displacement  connected  with  this  or  the  pressure  of  the  otlier  filaments  on  the 
corolla,  they  arc  also  irritated,  and  thus  arises  an  irregular  oscillating  or  twisting  motion 
of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  (lower.  If  the  whole  capitulum  is  shaken,  or  if  the 
h.ind  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  flower,  or  the  flower  is  blown  into,  a  *  creeping' 
motion  ensues  of  all  the  flowers  in  the  capitulum.  This  phenomenon  occurs  only  while  'he 
style  is  growing  through  the  anther-tube  and  the  pollen  is  l)eing  emptied  iiitt»thc  tube  ;  the 
motion  of  the  filaments  effucted  by  insects  causes  the  anther-lube  to  lie  drawn  downwards 
and  a  portion  of  the  pollen  thus  to  escape  above  it,  which  is  then  carried  away  by  insects 
to  other  flowers  and  cjipitula  where  the  stigmas  are  already  unfolded-*. 

Among  irritable  female  reproductive  organs  are  the  lol>es  of  the  stigmas  of  Mimulus, 
Martynia,  Gttldfmsla  amsopbyVa^  &c.,  which  close  when  their  inner  side  is  lomhed, 
evidently  in  order  to  retain  the  pollen  brought  to  them  by  insects.  More  striking  are 
the  movements  which  follow  a  light  touch  on  the  gynnstcmium  of  Stylidium,  a  genus 


•  From  r»jrer.  Anatomle  und  PhyRiologic  dcr  I'J' 

•  Mohl.  Flora.  1832,  vol.  TI,  No.  .^a.  and  his  Vci 
'  GtiCppcri.  Linnaca,  182'^,  vol.  Ill,  p.  i},^  tt  wf, 

•  Thew  phenomena  were  di^covcml  as  long  a|»o  a 
'iNNAtfeKriltcd  by  Knlreulcr  in  his  preliminary  Nacbt^ 
IJCMCPiBfMlcn  Vcrsuchcii;  ^rtl  Appendix,  I7'''6.  pp.  1 
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almost   peculiar   to   Australia  (e*j^.  5.  adHatum   and  graminifoHum).     Xhc   cylindrical 
gynostemium  which  bears  the  stignia  and  close  t>cside  it  two  anthers,  is,  when  at  rest,        , 
turned  sharply  downwards ;  irritation  causes  a  sudden  elevation  and  even  ivvciul  ^i^l^l 
the  flower.  ^1 

A  more  detailed  description  of  these  and  other  contractile  organs  will  be  fotxxid  in 
Morren's  treatise  named  below '. 


Sect.  28.  Mobile  and  immobile  oondition  of  the  motile  pairts  of 
plants'.  The  parts  of  plants  endowed  wiih  periodic  motion  and  irritability  ma/ 
present  alternately  two  different  conditions  according  to  the  external  influences  to 
which  the  plants  are  subjected.  These  properties  may  be  suspended  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time,  and  may  give  place  to  a  condition  of  immobiliiy  which  again  dis- 
appears if  the  external  influences  are  favourable,  provided  the  organ  is  not  in  the 
meantime  killed.  This  immobile  condition  differs  from  that  caused  by  death  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  transitory,  and  that  the  internal  changes  which  cause  it  are 
reparable.  It  is  very  important,  in  order  to  understand  llic  phenomena  of  mov^e- 
ment,  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  terms  *  movement'  and  '  motility' ;  the 
causes  which  produce  any  particular  movement  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
on  which  raoliliiy  or  the  power  of  moving  depends.  This  distinction  has,  however, 
been  neglected  by  more  than  one  writer,  and  great  obscurity  has  resulted.  The  follow- 
ing illustration  may  serve  to  explain  the  distinction.  The  theory  of  walking  presup- 
poses a  condition  of  the  muscles  and  sinews  in  which  they  are  capable  of  motion— 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  bones,  the  activity  of  the  nerves,  and  the  nutrition  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  blood.  The  question  is  a  purely  mechanical  one  when 
all  the  parts  necessary  to  the  act  of  walking  are  known  to  be  present  and  in  their 
normal  position.  But  in  attempting  to  show  why  the  organs  necessary  for  walking 
sometimes  refuse  their  work  —  as  after  severe  fatigue,  when  the  extremities  are 
paralysed,  &c. — we  have  to  do  with  altogether  different  questions.  When  once  the 
mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  act  of  walking  under  nonnal  conditions  are  known, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  show  why  the  power  of  motion  is  lost  in  the  abnormal 
condition ;  but  this  may  result  from  purely  mechanical  causes,  from  change  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  substance  of  tlie  muscles  or  nerves,  &c. — questions  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  walking.  It  is  easy  to  apply 
these  observations  to  the  motile  parts  of  plants.  Their  anatomical  and  true  experi- 
mental investigation  in  the  normal  motile  condition  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
mechanical  explanation  of  every  single  movement  of  a  leaf.  On  the  other  hand  the 
question  why  leaves  under  certain  circumstances  are  immobile,  although  it  no  doubt 
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*  C.  Morrcn.  On  Slylidium,  M<5m.  de  I'Acad.  roy.  dtfs  set  de  Bnixcllcs,  18,16:  on  Goldfnssla, 
ditto,  1839;  on  Sparmanttiix  a/rtcana,  ditto,  184I ;  on  MqgacUnium.  ditto,  i86j.  Also  on  Oxali«. 
Bull  de  TAcad.  roy.  dcs  sci.  dc  Bruxdlcs,  vol.  II,  No.  7 ;  on  Ccreus.  ditto,  vols.  V  and  VI.  [On  the 
irritability  of  the  stamens  of  Ruta,  see  Carlet,  Corop.  rend..  August  25,  1875,  and  May.  iS,  1K74 ; 
Meckel  in  Corap.  rend.  July  6,  1874.  On  Spannannia,  Cistns,  und  Helianthemam,  sec  Hecliel,  in 
Comp.  rend.  March  a^  and  April  6  and  20,  1874- — Ed.] 

'  Sachs,  Die  vonibergchcnde  Starrczit^itiuide  (Kriodisch  beweglidier  und  rcizbaier  rflanren- 
Orgaoe.  Flora.  1863.  No.  39  #/  s^. — Dutrochet,  Mem,  pour  ser\*ir.  \*ol.  1,  p.  ;6i.— Kabsch.  Bot. 
Zcit.  1863,  p.  34a  «/ j«f. 
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requires  consideration  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  will  yei  in  general  need  for 
its  answer  a  proof  thai  chemical  or  molecular  changes  of  the  contents  and  walls  of 
the  cells  have  produced  abnormal  conditions,  by  which  they  have  become  immobile, 
or  cease  to  be  capable  of  the  normal  curving  upwards  and  downwards.  The 
mechanism  of  a  watch  which  is  going  correctly  may  be  accurately  known  to  the 
watchmaker;  but  if  it  begins  to  go  wrong  or  stops  aliogether  a  special  examinadon 
is  needed,  not  of  the  mechanism  of  the  watch,  but  of  the  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented the  motive  forces  from  acting.  These  causes  may  be  of  a  purely  chemical 
nature,  as  from  injury  to  the  spring  by  a  drop  of  acid  which  has  diminished  its 
elasticity ;  or  ihey  may  be  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  as  when  the  watch  has 
been  exposed  to  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature,  or  has  lain  within  reach  of  a 
lK)werful  magnet. 

The  iuvebtigp.tion  of  the  transitory  condition  of  immobility  and  of  its  external 
causes  does  not  therefore  in  the  first  place  concern  the  mechanics  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  motile  part  necessary  for  every  separate  movement,  but  leads  to  questions 
wliich  concern  the  molecular  structure  and  chemical  nature  of  the  tissue.  The  fact 
that  poisonous  substances  destroy  the  motility  of  the  tissue,  teaches  us  nothing  as  to 
the  mechanics  of  its  movements  in  the  normal  condition.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
transitory  conditions  of  immobility  are  caused  by  chemical  and  molecular  changes 
in  the  cells,  which  when  they  are  strongly  pronounced  would  kill  them  ;  it  is  only 
because  the  injurious  influences  are  interrupted  in  lime,  and  the  internal  changes 
have  not  reached  the  point  at  which  they  cause  death,  that  they  can  be  neutralised, 
and  the  normal  internal  condition  of  the  tissue,  and  together  with  this  its  motility,  be 
restored  under  favourable  external  conditions. 

Transitory  conditions  of  immobility  ensue  from  a  low  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  a  high  one  below  50°  C.  if  not  lasting  too  long ;  in  the  case  of 
leaves  also  from  darkness  lasting  for  two  or  more  days,  a  deep  shade  for  a  longer 
time ;  with  irritable  leaves  from  want  of  water  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  withering. 
In  the  case  apparently  of  all  irritable  organs  a  transitor)*  condition  of  immobility  is 
caused  by  placing  the  plant  for  a  time  in  vacuo  or  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
oxygen  or  strongly  impregnated  with  carbon  dioxide  or  certain  vapours  as  that  of 
chloroform.  In  all  these  cases  death  is  the  fmal  result  of  a  long  continuance  or 
increase  of  the  injurious  influence. 

The  following  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  detailed  illustrations  in  my  work  already 
quoted. 

(1)  Transitory  rigidity  from  coJJ  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  puJica  when  the  in- 
fluences arc  otherwise  favourable  if  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  remains 
for  some  hours  below  1 5"  C. ;  the  lower  the  temperature  falls  below  this  point,  the 
more  quickly  does  the  rigidity  set  in;  the  irritability  to  touch  and  concussion  disap- 
pears first,  then  that  to  the  action  of  light,  and  finally  also  the  spontaneous  periodic 
movement.  The  lateral  leaflets  of  DesmoJiwn  gyrans^jwe,  according  to  Kabsch,  imrootile 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  a  a"  C. 

(2)  Transitory  rigidity  f mm  cold  occurs  in  Mimosa  within  an  hour  in  damp  air  of 
40' C,  within  half  an  hour  in  air  of  45°  C,  in  a  few  minutes  in  air  of  49*  to  50* C;  the 
sensitiveness  returns  after  exposure  for  some  hours  tu  warmer  air.    In  water  the  rigid 
from  cold  of  Mimosa  sets  in  at  a  higher  temperature,  i^i*.  in  a  quarter  of  an  hou» 
tween  16*  and  17'=  C,  and  the  rigidity  from  heat  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  ai 
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in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  36^  and  40"  C  During  the  rigidity  from  heat,  whclij«?r 
in  air  or  water  the  leaflets  are  closed,  ab  alter  irritation,  but  the  petiole  fa  cred,  uhilr 
when  irritated  it  turns  downwards, 

(5)  Trwuitory  ri^uiiry  from  darkntss.  If  plants  whos€  leaves  arc  periodically  niotile 
and  irritable  to  light  and  concussion,  ;is  Mimosa,  Acacia,  Trifoliuiii,  PhaseoJu.s  and 
Oxalis,  arc  placed  in  the  dark,  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements  take  place  without 
the  changes  in  position  caused  by  irritability  to  light,  but  all  the  more  cleariy,  and  the 
irritability  to  touch  is  aLvj  not  at  first  injured.  But  this  motile  condition  disappears 
completely  when  the  darkness  lasts  for  one  day  or  mure.  If  a  plant  rendered  rigid  by 
exposure  to  dark  is  again  placed  in  the  light,  the  niotile  condition  is  restored  after  some 
hours  or  even  a  day. 

Perfect  darkness  is  however  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  produce  ripdity.  It 
may  be  brought  about  by  placing  a  plant  that  is  very  dependent  on  light,  like  Mimosa, 
for  some  days  in  a  deficient  tight,  as  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  room,  at  some  distance  from 
the  window. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigidity  caused  by  dark,  I  have  applied  the  term  Pbatoiotau  to  the 
motile  conditi«>n  resulting  from  permanent  exposure  to  light.  A  plant  in  this  condition, 
if  placed  in  the  dark,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  for  some  time  (hours  or  even  days)  in 
u  st<tte  of  phototonus,  which  then  disappears  gradually ;  the  plant  is  therefore,  under 
normal  conditions,  in  a  state  of  phototonus  even  in  the  dark.  In  the  same  manner  a 
plant  which  has  become  rigid  from  the  dark  retains  its  rigidity  for  some  time  (boars  or 
even  days)  alter  being  exposed  to  light.  The  two  conditions  therefore  pass  over  iato 
one  another  only  slowly. 

In  the  case  also  of  rigidity  caused  by  dark,  the  irritability  of  Mimosa  to  conciis- 
sion  disappears  first,  and  then  the  spontaneous  periodic  motion.  In  the  same  manner  a 
plant  which  has  thus  become  rigid  rcassumes  first  of  all  its  periodic  movcmeDt,  then  Ett 
irritability. 

The  position  of  the  variou>  parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  when  in  a  state  of  rigidity 
caused  by  dark  is  different  from  (hat  cau^^ed  by  darkness  in  phototonic  plants,  and 
also  different  from  that  under  rigidity  cau^ed  by  heat.  In  the  first  case  the  leaves 
remain  quite  expanded,  the  peUolulcs  directed  downwards,  the  common  petiole  alnuKt 
horizontal. 

Changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  liglit  pnKluce  the  5;«me  effect  as  irritants,  but  only  00 
healthy  ph*>totonic  plants;  leaves  which  have  become  rigid  from  exposure  ti.i  the  dart 
show  no  irritability  to  variations  in  its  intensity  until  they  have  again  become  photo- 
tonic  from  long-continued  expt)sure  to  light.  A  plant  oi  Acacia  icp/jujtt ini ^  ic(t  for  five 
days  in  the  dark,  was  found  to  have  lost  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  every  trace 
of  its  spontaneous  movements.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  window,  where  within  two 
hours  it  directed  its  leaflets  strongly  downwards,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  ar.d  other  small 
changes  uf  position  took  place  in  the  pctlolules.  In  this  condition  the  plant  was  still 
rigid ;  when  it  was  then  placed  about  noon  in  the  d.irk  with  another  phototonic  plant 
of  the  same  species,  the  position  of  its  leaves  did  not  change,  the  leafiels  remained  ex- 
panded, while  the  other  plant  within  an  hour  closed  its  leaHcls  and  assumed  the  most 
complete  nocturnal  position.  Both  plants  were  then  once  more  placed  in  the  window, 
when  the  first  again  retained  the  position  of  its  leaves  unchanged,  while  the  normal 
phototonic  plant  expanded  its  closed  leafiets  in  an  hour,  the  sky  being  still  cloudy.  By 
the  evening  the  lowest  six  leaves  still  remained  rigid  and  expanded,  but  the  upper  ei^ht 


I 


'  A  plant  of  Mimosa  immened  in  water  of  from  19  to  21*5^.  remains  sensitive  to  impact 
ajid  light  for  cighttrcu  hours  or  moie.  BcrtV  statement  (Recherche^  sur  le  mouvcincnt  dL*  1a 
scii&ilivc;  Taii^.  1867.  p.  io)  that  Mimosa  runiaifi^  iriitablc  up  to  56  or  cvcu  6o'C.  i»  itul  suffici- 
t'litly  confiioicd.  aud  i»  op|fOM:d  (u  a11  thai  ne  knuvv  about  llu-  Mij-crior  linuls  uf  lti»j)Ciaiurc  Cor 
Tcgclalion. 
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or  nine  leaves  closed;  the  next  morning  all  the  leaves  again  expanded  into  their  normal 

diurnal  position', 

TriJ^Hum  incarnatum  exhibited  simitar  phenomena,  with  only  immaterial  differences. 
It  is  wurth  noting  that  in  the  plants  observed  by  rne  the  positions  of  the  leaves  in- 

dnccd  by  the  rigidity  caused  by  dark  resemble  the  diurnal  more  than  the  nocturnal 

position  of  phototonic  plants. 

(4)  Trnrrjitoiy  rigitlity  from  Jr^ught  I  have  observed  only  in  Mimtua  pudica.  If  Ihc 
earth  in  the  pot  in  which  a  plant  is  growing  is  left  unwatercd  for  a  cnnsiderable  lime, 
the  irritability  of  leaves  perceptibly  diminishes  with  the  increasing  dr)ne&s,  and  an  almost 
complete  rigidily  ensues,  causing  the  common  petiole  to  assume  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  leaflets  to  expand.  Leaves  which  have  lost  their  irritability  are  not  withered 
nor  flaccid ;  but  the  watering  of  the  soil  causes  a  return  of  the  irritability  within  two  or 
three  hours. 

(5)  Tramitory  rigidity  resulting  from  chrmical  iafiuenccs.  Id  this  category  I  include 
'especially  the  condition  tenned  by  Dutrochct^  Asphyxia,  which  occurs  in  Mimosa  when 
, placed  in  tlie  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  While  the  air  is  being  pumped  out,  the  leaves 
fold  up,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  concussion  ;  but  the  leaflets  then  expand,  the 
petiole  becomes  erect,  and  while  the  leaves  assume  the  same  position  as  after  pro- 
longed withdrawal  of  lii;ht,  they  now  remain  rigid  and  possess  neither  periodic  motility 
nor  irritability  to  concussion.  When  brought  again  into  the  air  the  plant  again  becomes 
motile.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  the  vacuum  is  essentially  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  therefore  causes  rigidity  by  sa'^nding 
the  respiration, 

Kabsch'  confirmed  these  statements,  and  showed  that  the  stamens  of  Berberis,  Ma- 
honia,  and  Helianthemum  also  lose  their  irritability  in  vacuo^  regaining  it  in  the  air. 

The  cessation  of  the  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  these  plants  which  Kabsch  slates  to 
take  place  when  they  are  placed  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas  nuy  also  be  ascribed  to  a 
simple  suspension  of  respiration,  the  irritability  returning  on  access  of  air.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  irritability  which  takes  place,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  observer,  in  the 
stamens  of  Berberis  in  pure  cart>on  dioxide  or  in  air  containing  more  than  40  p.  c,  of  this 
gas  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  considered  a  positively  injurious  chemical  action  of  the 
nature  of  poisoning.  If  they  remain  from  three  to  four  hours  in  carbon  dioxide,  the 
irritability  returns  only  after  some  hours  on  replacing  them  in  air.  Carbon  protoxide 
mixed  with  air  in  the  proptjrtion  of  from  30  to  35  p.  c.  destroys  irritability,  while  nitrous 
oxide  produces  no  effect.  The  stamens,  on  the  other  hand,  bend  towards  the  pistil  in 
nitrous  oxide,  and  lose  their  irritability  in  ij  or  2  minutes.  Ammoniacal  gas  appears 
to  cause  transitory  rigidity  after  a  few  minutes. 

Kabsch  states  that  rigidity  ensues  after  from  1]  to  2  hours  even  in  ptire  oxygen,  the 
stamens  again  recovering  in  the  air.  The  vajxiur  of  chlon)form  causes  tranMlory  rigidity 
in  the  leaves  of  IVlimosa,  either  in  the  expanded  or  in  the  folded  position  caused  by 
[Irritation  •- 


*  [licrtlBuU.  dcla  .Soc.  hot.  Je  France,  vol.  XVII.  1871.  p.  107)  found  that  the  irritability  of  the 
leaves  of  Mimofa  was  destroyed  by  placing  them  under  bell-i;;ln!»»c9  of  green  glas.&  almost  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  placed  in  Ihc  dark  ;  the  plants  being  entirely  killed  in  twelve  day*  under  blackened, 
in  Mxlecn  days  unc'cr  grten  glass;  plants  placed  in  the  same  maimer  beneath  white,  red,  yellow, 
violet,  and  blue  glasses  being  slill  perfectly  healthy  and  (.ciisitive.  though  varying  in  the  rapidhy  of 
their  growth. — En.] 

'  Dutrochct,  Mi*m.  pour  servir,  vol.  I,  p.  56^. 
'  Kabsch,  Boi.  Zcit.  iSfii,  p.  343. 

*  [J.  B.  Schoetdcr  (Bull,  dc  la  Socitlu  vnudoisc  dcs  .Sciences  nalurellcs,  1869)  points  out  that  ihc 
substances  which  destroy  the  contmctility  of  oiiimal  'sarcode'  also  destroy  the  irriuibility  of  the 
stamens  of  Berberis  and  the  leaves  of  Mimosa.  Curare  has  no  prejudicial  effect  in  cither  case; 
while  nicotine,  alcohol,  and  mineral  acids  destroy  both.    In  ihe  Goinptcs  rei.dub  for  April  33rd. 


MOVEMENTS  AND    THOSE   DUE   TO   IRRITATION, 


(6)  Trnfuitory  rigitiitj  caused  by  electrical  agency^  was  observed  by  Kabsch  in  Uie 
^•nostemium  of  Stylidium.  A  weak  current  produced  the  same  result  as  concussioo ; 
a  stronger  current  destroyed  the  irrilability,  which  however  returned  after  half  an  hoar. 
In  Desmodium  gyranj^  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaflets  which  had  been  rendered  ri^  bf 
cold  (aa*CO  were  again  made  motile  by  the  action  of  an  induction -current. 


Sect.  29.     Heohanism  of  the  Hovomonta*.     We  have  now  to  explain  in 

what  manner  the  movements  we  have  been  describing  arc  effected  in  any  particujar 
case  in  the  normal  and  heallhy  condition  of  the  organs.  But  we  must  first  investigate 
the  anatomical  and  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  the  power,  under  tlie  in* 
fluence  of  certain  forces,  of  causing  those  changes  in  the  tissue  that  result  in  the 
movements  in  question ;  and  we  must  then  enquire  whence  the  forces  are  derived 
which  actually  set  in  motion  the  contractile  organs.  That  the  forces  which  act 
when  the  organs  are  in  a  state  of  tension  are  set  in  motion  by  a  small  impulse,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  movements  are  brought  about  by  causes  which  could 
only  produce  the  effect  by  special  contrivances,  the  motive  power  of  the  movement 
being  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  effect  produced.  The  strong  downward 
curving  not  only  of  the  large  contractile  organ  of  a  Mimosa-leaf  by  a  slight  touch 
on  the  under  side,  but  the  concurrent  movement  of  other  leaves,  reminds  one  of 
the  behaviour  of  a  steam-engine,  the  powerful  forces  of  which  are  set  in  action  by 
a  slight  pressure  on  a  valve.  But  the  extraordinary  transmutation  of  tension  into 
active  force  effected  by  light  in  the  periodically  motile  parts  of  plants,  causing  them 
to  pass  from  the  nocturnal  to  the  diurnal  position,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
so  exact  a  comparison.  This  phenomenon  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  power  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  set  fire  10  gunpowder  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass, 
which  on  its  part  sets  a  machine  in  motion  by  the  expansion  of  its  gases,  or  propels 
a  cannon-ball  in  the  barrel. 

As  far  as  observations  have  at  present  been  made,  two  kinds  of  forces  exist  in 
the  contractile  organs  of  plants,  which,  by  their  mutual  tension,  cause  lK)th  the 
irritable  and  the  periodically  motile  conditions  of  plants :  on  the  one  hand  the  at- 
traction of  water  by  the  substances  contained  in  the  parench)Tnatous  cells  of  the 
tissue  capable  of  expansion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-walls. 
By  the  former  the  turgid  parenchyma  is  strongly  stretched  until  the  elasticity  of 
the  cell  wall  reaches  an  equihbrium  with  the  endosmoiic  force.  From  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tense  tissues  (see  Sect,  27)  this  stale  of  equilibrium  is  necessarily 
transitory ;  every  increase  of  the  lurgidity  on  one  side  must  cause  a  curvature  on  the 
oiher  side,  ever)-  diminution  on  one  side  a  curvature  towards  that  side.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  supjwvsc  that  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-walls  undergoes  periodical 
change,  or  is  altered  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  light  or  by  slight  concussion, 
the  only  alternative   left  is  to  ascribe  the  alterations  in  ihe   tension  of  the   con- 


1870,  is  a  record  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  irritability  of  the  sla- 
mens  of  Mabonia. — Eo.] 

»  Kabsch.  Bot.  Zcit,  1861.  p.  358. 

*  The  only  grneral  descriptions  of  these  moveraents  is  Hofmcister's  in  Flora,  i86a.  N»  3J 
9t  Mij.,  from  whidi  mine  differs  in  important  points;  but  I  cannot  enter  here  into  »  di&cossion  of 
the  parlicuUr»  of  Ihe  difference  in  oar  interpretation  of  the  phenomena. 
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MECHANISM  OF   THE  MOVEMENTS^ 

tractile  organs  —  and  therefore  the  movements  themselves  —  to  changes  in  the 
turgidity  of  the  parcnchjinalous  cells,  which  can  onl)-  be  caused  by  w'aler  entering 
or  escaping  from  them ;  and  the  problem  is  now  essentially  to  show  how  this  influx 
or  efflux  of  water  can  be  rendered  possible  by  mechanical  contrivances,  and  by  what 
forces  it  can  be  brought  about.  When  the  phenomenon  under  consideration  is  the 
influx  of  water,  in  other  words  an  increase  in  the  turgidity  of  the  parenchyma  in  the 
whole  or  in  one  side  of  the  organ,  the  hypothesis  may  for  tlie  time  suffice  that  the 
cells  have  a  constant  tendency  to  absorb  more  water  by  endosmose.  Greater 
difficulties  are  presented  m  tlie  solution  of  the  question  why  a  portion  of  this  water 
which  has  been  taken  up  with  so  much  force  is  again  given  off  on  slight  concussion 
or  on  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  in  consequence  of  unknown 
internal  causes  (in  the  case  of  spontaneous  periodic  movements),  and  is  again 
replaced  subsequently  by  a  like  quantity.  Some  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
these  movements  is  essential  to  the  answering  of  this  question' ;  and  we  have  now 
to  describe  the  amount  of  such  knowledge  tliat  we  possess  in  the  case  of  a  few  of 
the  contractile  organs  which  have  been  most  carefully  examined. 

1.  Tiff  ntechwtism  of  mo'vements  coturd  hy  contact  or  concussioH. 

(a)  T/v  S^/uitrvc  Phnt'^  (^Mimosa  pudka).  The  leaf  when  fully  developed  is  bipinnate, 
and  consists  of  a  petiole  from  4  to  6  cm.  long  with  two  pairs  of  petiolulcs  4  to  5  cm.  in 
length,  and  on  each  of  these  from  tiilccn  to  twenty-live  pairs  of  leaflets  5  to  10  mm,  long 
and  I '5  to  2  mm,  broad.  All  these  parts  are  connected  by  contractile  organs;  every 
leaflet  is  immediately  attached  to  the  rachis  by  such  an  organ  from  0*4  to  o*6  mm.  long, 
and  this  again  to  the  primary  petiole  by  another  similar  organ  from  a  to  3  mm.  long  and 
about  !  mm,  thick.  The  base  of  the  petiole  itself  is  transformed  into  a  nearly  cylin- 
drical contractile  organ  4  to  5  mm.  long  and  2  to  2*5  mm.  thick,  which  is  furnished,  like 
those  of  the  pctinUiies,  ^rith  a  number  of  long  stiff  hairs  on  the  under  side;  the  upper 
side  being  only  slightly  hairy  or  not  at  all. 

Each  of  the  contractile  organs  consists  of  a  comparatively  very  thick  layer  of  par- 
enchyma with  a  feebly  developed  epidermis  without  stomata,  and  penetrated  by  an 
axial  flexible  but  only  very  slightly  extensible  fibro-vascular  bundle,  which  separates 
into  several  bundles  where  it  emerges  into  the  channeled  petiole.  The  parenchyma 
consists  of  roundish  cells  enclosing,  in  the  eight  layers  which  surround  the  axial 
bundle,  large  air-conducting  intercellular  spaces  which  become  much  smaller  in  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  outer  layers  of  cells,  and  are  entirely  wanting  in  those  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis.  These  intercellular  spaces  are  in  communication  with  one  an- 
other from  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  to  the  middle  layers  of  tissue;  the  very  small  ones 
of  the  outer  layers  have  the  appearance  of  separated  triangular  intemodcs,  and  when 
cut  (^thcreforc  in  the  irritated  state)  seem  to  be  full  oi"  water.  The  cells  of  the 
under  side  of  the  *  pulvinus*  are  thin-walled,  those  of  the  upper  side  have  much  thicker 
walls  (alxjut  three  times  as  thick)  of  pure  cellulose.  Together  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  protoplasm  (including  a  nucleus)  and  small  grains  of  chlorophyll  and  starch,  each  of 
the  cclb  contains  in  its  cavity  a  large  globular  drop,  consisting,  according  to  Pfcffer, 


*  This  vitrw  is  essentially  that  already  adopted  by  Brflckc  in  1848  id  the  case  of  Mimosa,  and 
supported  by  Ungcr  (Anatomie  und  Physiologic  drr  t'flanzcn.  p  4 10). 

■  DotroChct,  Mdra.  pour  scrvir,  vol.  1,  p.  545. — Mcyen,  Nnics  System  der  Pfianr*Pliy*.,  vol  HI, 
p.  516  H  itq. — finickc.  in  Mtiller's  Arcbtv  fur  Anat.  und  Phys,  184S.  p.  434;  ditto,  in  Silzungs- 
berichte  dcr  kais.  Altad.  de  Wt^s.  Wien,  vol.  L.  July  14.  1864. — Hofmci^ter,  Flora,  1851.  No.  31  H 
»*7.— Sachs.  Haiidb.  der  Exp.-Phyi.,  1866,  p.  479  et  trq. — P.  Bert,  Kccbcrcltcs  Mir  Ics  mouvemcr 
de  la  sensitive ;  Parii,  1867, 
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of  a  concentrated  solution  of  tannin  surrounded  by  a  delicate  pellicle'.  The  young  orpnt 
however  (nanifc&t  sensitiveness  when  the  cell-walls  ol"  the  upper  side  are  not  thicker  Umw 
those  of  the  other  side  and  the  globular  drop  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

A  somewhat  slight  concussion  of  the  whole  plant  causes  the  contractile  organs  of  all 
the  primary  petioles  to  curve  dowiiuards,  those  of  the  pctiolules  forw'ards,  those  of  the 
leaflets  forwards  and  upwards.  The  primary  petioles  which  were  previously  tumrd 
obliquely  upwards  then  become  horixontal  or  turn  obhquely  downwards,  while  the  pctio- 
lules and  leaflets  close.  This  condition  is  identical  externally  wi(h  the  noctuma]  position 
of  the  leaves,  but  differs  internally,  a  concussion  still  acting  as  an  irritation  in  this  position 
and  causing  especially  a  stronger  depression  of  the  primary  petiole.  The  irritated  con- 
tractile organ  is  ako  flaccid,  as  Briickc  lias  shown,  and  is  more  flexible  than  before  the 
irritation,  the  weight  being  the  same ;  in  the  nocturnal  position,  on  the  contrary,  the 
organ  is  more  rigid  and  less  flexible  than  in  the  diurnal.  In  the  contractile  organs  of  Uie 
primary  petioles  and  petiolules  a  light  touch  on  the  hairs  on  the  under  side  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  movement,  and  in  those  of  the  leaflets  the  lightest  touch  on  the  glabrous 
upper  side.  When  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  air  very  damp,  the  irritability  is 
much  greater,  and  any  local  irritation  incites  movements  in  the  neighbouring  orga.n&, 
often  in  alt  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  termed  Conduction  of 
the  irritatit>n.  If,  for  example,  one  of  the  anterior  leaflets  is  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  scissorsi 
or  its  contractile  organ  is  touched,  ar  if  it  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  buming-glaijS,  it 
takes  the  position  which  is  normally  the  result  of  irritation,  the  next  lower  pair  of  leaflets 
then  follows,  and  in  succession  those  at  a  greater  distance ;  after  a  short  time  the  leaf- 
lets of  an  adjoining  petiolule  begin  to  fold  together  from  above  upwards,  and  the  same 
with  the  other  pctiolules.  Finally,  often  after  a  considerable  time,  the  primary  petiole 
bends  downwards ;  the  phenomenon  is  then  transferred  to  the  primary  petiole  of  the 
next  leaf  below,  and  also  probably  to  that  of  the  next  one  above;  their  petiolules  and 
leaflets  taking  also  similar  positions.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  all  the  leaves 
are  set  in  motion;  sometimes  particular  parts  arc  passed  by  which  only  begin  to  move 
subsequently.  The  conduction  of  the  irritation  appears  to  take  place  more  easily  from 
above  downwards  than  from  below  upwards,  both  in  the  leaves  and  the  stem.  If  the 
plant  is  left  to  itself  the  leaflets  and  pctiolules  again  expand  after  a  few  minutes,  the 
primary  petioles  become  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  again  irritable. 

If  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  cut  away  as  far  as  the  central  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  from  the  large  contractile  organ  of  a  primary  petiole,  the  petiole  after- 
wards again  becomes  erect,  and  more  so  than  would  othenvise  be  the  case ;  and  the  part 
thus  treated  retains  a  smaller  degree  of  irritability.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parenchynu 
is  removed  from  the  under  side,  the  petiole  turns  sharply  downwards,  and  its  irritability 
is  destroyed.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  only  the  under  side  that  is  irritable;  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  takes  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  movement,  as  will  be 
shown  more  clearly  presently. 

[f  one  of  the  large  contractile  organs  is  cut  away  close  to  the  stem,  it  curves  down- 
wards, and  a  dnip  of  water  escapes  from  it.  If  it  Ls  now  split  Icngthwrisc  through  the 
central  fibro-vascular  bundle  into  an  upper  and  lower  half,  the  former  bends  still  more 
strongly  downwards,  while  the  lower  bends  only  slightly  or  becomes  nearly  straight. 
These  curvatures  are  still  more  clearly  seen  if  the  two  halves  are  again  divided  length- 
wise by  a  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  prerious  one ;  the  four  pieies  then  also  manifest  a 
small  lateral  curvature  inwards.  If  the  upper  and  lower  parenchyma  are  again  separated 
from  the  central  fibro-vastular  bundle  by  two  cuts  lengthwise,  the  former  bends  strongly 
downwards,  the  latter  slightly  upwards ;  they  also  increase  so  much  in  length  as  con- 
siderably to  exceed  the  central  bundle.  These  and  other  experiments  show  that  a  con- 
siderable tension  of  the  parenchyma  exists  with  reference  to  the  central  bundle  CTcn 
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'   Similar  globular  drops  are  stated  by  Ungcr  to  occur  also  in  Glycyrrhiu  and  DermnJit 
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uhen  the  contractile  organ  lias  been  iirilatcd  ami  has  lost  its  water,  and  lh;it  in  this 
condition  the  tension  is  greater  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  than  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  underside  and  the  bundle. 

If  one  of  the  contractile  organs  of  the  petiole  which  has  been  treated  in  this  way  is 
placed  in  water,  in  order  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
operation,  and  thu*i  to  produce  a  condition  similar  to  the  normal  one,  the  downward 
cun'ature  uf  the  upper  half  becomes  still  stranger,  but  the  underside  also  cunes  strongly 
tipwards,  and  its  tissue,  pveviously  flaccid,  becomes  very  tense  and  almost  cartilaginous, 
as  in  the  other  half.  This  shows  that  the  lurgidity  of  the  part:nch)ma  of  the  under  side 
had  decreased  more  than  that  of  the  upi»er  side  from  the  loss  of  water  resulting  from  the 
operation,  and  that  it  increases  also  more  rapidly  when  rc-absorbing  water.  In  other 
woi*ds.  the  irritable  under  side  both  gives  off  and  re-absorbs  water  more  readily  than  the 
upper  side.  The  upper  parenchyma  always  has  a  tendency  to  press  the  central  bundle 
downwards;  but  the  lower  parenchyma  tends  to  press  it  upwards  only  when  it  contain** 
much  water;  when  therefore  the  organ  contains  but  little  water,  it  must  be  bent  down- 
wards, and  can  only  be  bent  upwaids  when  the  quantity  of  water  in  it  is  larger.  Con- 
versely, in  the  case  of  a  leaf  springing  from  the  stem  it  may  be  concluded  that  when 
the  contractile  organ  is  erect  it  contains  abundance  of  water,  when  il  bends  dow  nwards 
in  consequence  of  irritation  but  httle.  This  conclusion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  if  an  incision  is  made  with  a  very  sharp  knife  in  the  stem  of  a  very  irritable 
plant  at  a  di«.tancc  from  a  leaf  and  without  shaking  it,  a  large  drop  of  water  escapes 
when  the  knife  enters,  and  the  large  contractile  organ  of  the  ncKt  leaf  bends  downwards 
or  takes  the  position  caused  by  irritation,  evidently  in  consequence  of  loss  of  water;  the 
tension  of  the  sap  in  the  interior  of  the  phnt  being  suddenly  diminished  and  the  organ 
losing  water*.  This  conclusion  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  fact  already  mentioned  .ind 
first  established  by  Brtickc,  that  the  organ  which  bends  downwards  in  consequence  of 
irritation  is  more  flaccid  and  flexible  than  before,  the  only  cause  of  which,  under  the 
circumstrinces,  can  be  diminished  turgidity,  or  loss  of  water.  This  further  conclusion 
may  also  be  drawn  from  these  experiments, — that  the  loss  of  water  in  the  irritated  organ 
lakes  place  only  or  at  least  chiefly  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  side ;  and  this  is 
again  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  an  organ  from  which  the  upper  parenchyma  has 
been  removed  still  remains  sensitive,  while  the  removal  of  the  lower  parenchyma  de- 
stroys all  irritability.  Pfefltr  obtained  in  his  recent  investigations  a  clearer  insight  into 
these  processes:  the  following  is  the  result  communicated  to  me  by  letter 

Pfeffcr  first  of  all  determined,  by  careful  measurements  of  the  same  organ  in  the  two 
conditions,  that  the  matj  of  the  lower  parenchyma  which  contracts  from  the  irritation 
decreases,  while  that  of  the  upper  parenchyma  which  lengthens  increases;  but  the  in- 
crc.ise  in  mass  of  the  upper  half  is  much  less  than  the  decrease  in  mass  of  the  lower.  It 
follows  that  the  whole  organ  decreases  in  mass,  since  irritation  causes  it  to  bend  up- 
wards. This  decrease  in  mass  of  the  lower  parenchyma  is  the  result  of  loss  of  water,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  After  cutting  through  the  conlractUe  organ  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole  where  the  central  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  still  undiWded,  the 
organ  is  at  first  not  sensitive  (and  Inrnt  downwards);  but  if  the  plant  is  placed  in  air 
saturated  with  nioi:«ture,  it  again  becomes  sensitive  after  a  shorter  or  Umger  time ;  when 
irritated,  water  escapes  each  time  very  rapidly  from  the  incision  in  considerable  quantity 
when  the  tissues  of  the  plant  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  This  water  (;is  Pfctfer 
lias  shown  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  experiment)  comes  from  the  parenchyma, 
and  almost  entirely  from  that  portion  which  surrounds  the  central  bundle  and  contains 
large  intercellular  spaces.  It  is  apparent  sometimes  only  beneath  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundle,  sometimes  also  above  it.  Sometimes  Pfeffer  observed  also 
the  section  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  to  exude  moisture.    When  a  powerful  irritaiton 


'  For  fuilhcr  observations  on  the  rruilt  of  this  experiment  sec  Saclwi  tUnilbuth  ilcr 
p.  4ii\  tl  .*f7. 
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is  applied  to  Ihc  under  side  of  an  organ  from  the  upper  side  of  which  the  parcnchytM 
has  been  removed,  water  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  escape  also  from  the  horizontal 
cut  surface  of  the  parenchyma ;  it  is  certain  that  during  irritation  water  escapes  from 
the  lower  parenchyma;  it  gives  off  a  small  portion  of  it  to  the  upper  parench^-ma  (as 
is  shown  by  the  measurements  that  have  been  quoted),  a  larger  portion  flows  off  at  the 
sides  through  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  a  smaller  portion  apparently  enters  the  central 
fibro-vascular  bundle.  The  whole  amount  of  water  that  escapes  to  the  lower  parco- 
chyina  is  so  small  that  it  is  no  doubt  at  once  consumed  at  these  spots  at  the  moment  of 
irritation. 

Since  water  escapes  from  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  under  side  when  irritated, 
and  passes  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  air  nuisl  be  at  least  partially  expelled  from 
the  latter ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  darker  colour  of  the  irritated  parts 
already  obser\'ed  by  Lindsay.  Pfeffer  rtxed  a  petiole  in  the  nonnal  condition  so  that  the 
contractile  organ  could  not  bend  when  irritated ;  when  he  touched  a  point  of  the  irrit- 
able side  he  saw  the  darker  colour  spread  instantaneously  from  the  point  of  contact.  Xo 
other  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  possible  than  that  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
intercellular  spaces  and  replaced  by  water,  which  would  cause  a  smaller  amount  of  light 
to  be  reflected  from  the  interior.  The  expelled  air  will  collect,  in  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  capillarity,  in  the  larger  intercellular  spaces  round  the  central  fibro-vascniar 
bundle,  from  which  it  will  easily  reach  the  petiole, 

Wc  do  not  however  at  present  know  how  a  light  touch  or  concussion  causes  the 
strongly  turgid  cells  of  the  under  side  to  lose  a  portion  of  their  water  through  their  walk 
and  then  to  lake  it  up  again  with  great  energy. 

In  the  diurnal  position  of  the  organ  slight  transverse  folds  are  seen  to  run  aloog 
both  sides  which  after  irritation  become  more  shallow  on  the  upper  but  deeper  on  the 
under  side,  showing  that  the  consequent  curvature  causes  a  slight  passive  compression  on 
the  under  side,  1  his  side  first  of  all  contracts  in  consequence  of  its  loss  of  water  and  of 
the  elasticity  of  its  cell-walls,  and  then  becomes  still  further  compressed  by  the  down* 
ward  curvature  of  the  upper  side'. 

In  the  contractile  organs  of  the  leaflets  of  Oxalh  Acetosflla'^j  where  the  anatomical  and 
mechanical  contrivances  are  similar  to  those  of  Mimosa,  this  compression  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  folds  make  their  appearance  on  the  under  side  when  the  organ  is  irri- 
tated. Pfeffer  states  that  a  decrease  In  mass  also  takes  place,  and  since  a  very  con- 
siderable elongation  of  the  upper  parenchyma  is  required  for  the  movements,  there  roust 
be  a  more  considerable  transference  of  water  from  the  under  side.  The  organs  of  Oxalis 
differ  from  those  of  Mimosa  in  remaining  irritable  after  the  intercellular  spaces  have 
become  6lled  with  water  ;  but  when  in  this  state  they  become  flaccid  on  irritation  ;  it  is 
probable  therefore  that  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  from  the  contractile  organ  into 
the  tissue  of  the  petiole  and  lamina.  The  depression  of  the  leaves  of  O.  yfcetojeiJa  and 
stricta  when  sunlight  falls  suddenly  upon  thcm^,  is,  like  the  irritable  movements,  attended 
with  flaccidity,  and  has  been  determined  by  Pfeffer  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 

(b)  "fhe  anatomical  and  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  Stamcnj  of  Berberide**,  the 
Gynostemium  of  Stylidium,  and  the  Lrairs  of  Diontea  musctpuia  and  Drosera*'  have   al 


I 


'  [The  most  recent  publication  on  the  irritability  of  the  leaves  of  Mimota  pudlea  is  by  Pfcflcr  in 
Pringihcim'a  Jahrb.  fur  wiis.  Bot  1874- — Ed.] 
■  See  Sachs,  Kot  Zcit.  1857,  pi.  XUl. 

•  Sec  Balalin,  Flora,  1871.  No,  16. 

*  The  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  Bci'bcridcx  differs  from  that  of  the  same  organs  in  Cynancese, 
in  being  displayed  on  the  inner  surface  only  of  the  filament.  The  parenchyma  of  the  irritable  portion 
possesses  also  no  intercellular  spaces,  these  being  replaced  by  a  copious  '  intercellulaT  stib&taucc* 

'  [Tlic  peculiar  motion  of  the  hairs  on  the  surface  and  margin  of  the  leaves  of  Drosera,  by  means 
of  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  viscid  substance  excreted  by  them,  insects  arc  captured  and 
■ppcrcntly  devoured.  ^\as  hrnt  obser\'ed  by  Koth  ui  the  eigblccnlh  century  (Von  tier  Kcubaikcit  dec 
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present  been  too  little  investigated  to  allow  of  their  being  described  here  in  a  brief 
space '. 

(c)  Closer  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  stamens  of 
Cynaracea:'.  Their  external  features  in  the  normal  condition  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. For  a  close  examination  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  remove  single  flowers  from 
the  capituhim,  and  to  cut  away  the  corolla  from  below  as  far  as  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  filaments,  or  to  cut  across  the  corolla-tube,  stamens,  and  style  above  the  insertion  of 
the  filaments,  and  to  fix  the  reproductive  organs  which  arc  thus  isolated  by  means  of  a 
pin  in  damp  air.  When  the  filaments  have  recovered  from  the  irritation  caused  by  this 
operation,  they  are  convex  outwards.  The  filaments  arc  flat  and  strap-shaped ;  they 
consist  of  three  or  four  layers  of  long  cylindrical  parenchymatous  cells,  separated  by 
thin  straight  septa,  and  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  epidermal  cells  of  similar  form, 
strongly  cuticularised  and  growing  out  in  many  places  to  hairs,  each  of  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  longitudinal  wall.  Unger  states  that  intercellular  spaces  of  considerable  size  lie 
between  the  parenchymatous  cells  ;  through  the  middle  of  the  parenchyma  passes  a 
delicate  fibro-vascular  bundle,  which,  like  the  epidermis,  Is  strongly  stretched  by  the 
turgid  parenchyma. 

If  the  flower  has  been  dissected  according  to  the  plan  first  described,  and  one  of  the 
filaments,  curved  convexly  outwards  and  fixed  below  to  the  corolla,  above  to  the  anther- 
tube,  is  touched,  it  becomes  straight  and  therefore  shorter  and  in  contact  along  its 
whole  length  with  the  style.  If  all  the  tilamcnts  are  touched,  it  is  seen  that  they  have 
considerably  decreased  in  length  so  as  to  draw  down  the  anther-tube.  After  a  few 
minutes  they  resume  their  original  length  and  cunature,  and  are  then  again  irritable. 
If  the  corolla  has  been  dissected  according  to  the  second  mode,  where  the  filaments  are 
cut  away  and  can  move  freely  below,  it  is  easily  to  see  that  every  time  they  are  touched 
a  curvature  immediately  ensues;  if  the  outer  side  is  touched,  it  becomes  at  first  concave, 
then  convex  ;  if  the  inner  side  is  touched,  it  becomes  concave,  and  sometimes  after- 
wards convex.  The  contraction  of  the  irritated  filament  begins  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, after  some  time  reaches  its  maximum,  an<l  the  organ  then  at  once  begins  again  to 
lengthen,  at  first  quickly,  then  more  slowly.  The  amount  to  which  the  irritated  fila- 
ments contract  was  determined  by  Colm  from  the  mean  of  a  number  of  measurements 
in  the  case  of  Ccntaurea  macroeephaia  and  americana  at  1 2  p.  c.  of  the  maximum  length ; 
but  he  considers  this  estimate  too  low.  Unger,  whose  measurements  seem  to  be  more 
exact,  gives  the  proportion  at  16  p.  c. ;  he  also  obser\'ed  that  the  filament  does  not 
increase  in  thickness,  while  be  gives  the  increase  in  breadth  at  18  p.  c.  from  the 
original  size;  and  concludes  from  this  (but  incorrectly)  that  no  decrease  in  mass  results 
from  the  irritation,  but  only  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  filament.  Pfeffer  states  in  a 
letter  that  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  filament  is  much  less  than  this,  and  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  irritation  causes  no  decrease  in  mass.     He  supposes 


BUtter  (les  sogcnannten  Sonncnthaues ;  Bremen.  I73a}.  That  the  movement  Is  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  an  irritability  or  contractility  of  the  tissue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  motion  of  the 
glands  is  excited  by  living  insects,  or  dead  organic  substances  a&  raw  meat,  but  not  by  inorganic 
Hub&tances  such  as  a  piece  of  chalk.  For  further  dctatU  see  Grunland,  Ann.  de«  Sci.  iiat..  4th 
series,  vol.  Ill,  1855,  p.  397  ;  Tre'cul,  Ann.  dcs  Sci  nal.  ditto,  p.  303;  A.  \V.  Bennett  in  Quart.  Joum. 
Micr.  Sci.  1B73)  p.  438 ;  Mrs.  Treat  in  Amer.  Nat.  Decembefi  1875.  p.  705  eiat^.;  Canby  In  Amer, 
Nflt.  July.  1874.  p.  39'i.— Eo.J 

'  Sec  Unger.  Anat.  und  I'hys  p.  419. — Snringar,  on  Dro&cra,  Vcrccniging  voor  de  Flora,  van 
Ncederland  eng.  July  15,  1853. — Nitschkc,  on  Drosera,  Bot.  Zeit.  i860.  No.  36  et  H7.-- SoeUlcr.  on 
Berbcris.  Bull,  de  la  soc,  Vaadoise  des  sd.  noL  vol  X,  1869.— Kabsch,  on  BerbcHii,  Mimulus.  &c^ 
Bot.  Zcil.  1861,  No.  4:  onStylidium,  Bot.  Zeit.  i86u  No  46- 

'  Cohn.  Contractile  Gcwebe  im  rflonzenreicb,  Bmlau  i86i ;  ditto,  Zeilschrifl  filr  wisa.  Zoologict 
vol.  XII.  Hefi  3;  Kabsch,  Bot.  Zeit.  1861,  No.  4;  Unger,  BoL  Zeit.  1863.  No.  15,  and  1863, 
No  46. 
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that  in  this  cas?  also  walcr  escapes  frfun  the  cells  inio  the  interceUiibr  spaces,  csiicciallf 
because  he  w;is  able  to  dclcniiine  thut  a  flaccidily  of  the  tissue  results  Jroin  Ihc  irriu- 
lion.  In  proportion  :ls  water  escapes  from  the  parenchymatous  cells  does  the  uhot 
tissue  contract  from  tlie  elasticity  of  the  cell-walls,  of  the  stretched  central  l»ondle,  and 
of  the  epidermis.  That  the  contraction  is  in  this  case  so  considerable  depends  no  the 
greater  extensibility  uf  the  cell-walls  and  of  the  delicate  central  hbro-vascular  bundle 
in  Mimosa,  which  is  stated  by  PfefTer  to  l)c  on  tlic  contrary  but  slightly  extensible*. 

2.  Mtchan'tsm  of  the  ebangfs  cttiueJ  by  I'^riathn  in  the  temperature  anJ  in  the  itrtr**ity 
of  life  iigbt, 

(a)  -TZr  Qprning  and  CJojinjf  of  flonven.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  statements  by 
Dulrochet,  and  the  observalion  by  Hofmeister'  that  the  flowers  of  the  tulip  opvn  with 
an  cle\'atinn  and  ch»se  willi  a  dcprtrs^ion  of  temperature,  scarcely  anything  is  at  present 
known  regarding  the  mechanism  of  Diese  movements,  I  can  now  only  make  a  Irw 
general  remarks  which  Pfcffer  has  placed  at  my  disposal ;  they  are  based  on  a  series 
uf  investigations  which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  opening  of  the  flowcn  is  conn^^cted, 
in  the  crocus,  tuhp,  and  dandelion^  with  an  increase  in  length  of  the  inner  side  of  tbc 
pcrianih-lcaves ;  there  Is  no  considerable  increase  of  the  length  of  tlic  outer  side;  the 
part  where  the  curvature  takes  place  is  always  below. 

Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  vegLtation  these  uiovcments  are  not  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  since  they  take  pl.ice  even  ondtr  iwatrr. 
In  Cr&euj  vernus  and  'Tulipa  Getttcriana  and  jflifitris  small  \-ariations  of  temperature  jp>r 
rise  t(»  remarkable  movemenbi,  every  rise  cau*^ing  the  (lowers  to  open,  every  fall  to  close. 
The  crocus  is  especially  sensitive  even  to  variations  of  half  a  degree  C  The  opcn>ng 
takes  place  whether  the  rise  is  rapid  or  slow,  and  both  phenomena  nuy  be  repeated  many 
limes  in  a  short  space.  As  in  analogous  phenomena,  there  are  here  also  superior  aad 
inferior  limits,  and  a  temperature  ot  greatest  sensitiveness.  The  crocus,  for  instance, 
only  opens  above  S^C, ;  at  a  temperature  alxjve  38™  C.  any  rise  caascs  the  flowers  to 
close. 

When  the  temperature  is  constant  a  suftden  change  in  the  amount  of  light  causes 
movements  in  the  crocus,  tulip,  and  Composito;,  an  increase  making  them  open,  a  de- 
crease making  them  close;  but  slight  changes  of  temperature  may  reverse  the  move- 
nientj  in  the  case  of  the  crocus  and  tulip.  Spontaneous  periodic  movements  also  occor 
in  the  two  latter  plants,  although  not  considerable  in  amount;  more  so  in  other  species 
that  will  be  named. 

Ortutbogalum  umMhtum,  AiienioHe  nemorosa  and  ronuncuioiJej^  R^muwuJtu  Fieario, 
and  Mtiiope  triftda  also  manifest  similar  phenomena  resulting  from  changes  of  temper- 
ature at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  not  so  strikingly  as  in  the  case  of  the  crocus. 

The  phenomena  are  somewhat  different  in  the  dandelion  and  other  Composite  and  in 
Oxalii  rosea;  in  the  evening  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  (e.g.  from  9"  to  jo-  C) 
docs  not  cause  the  flowers  to  open,  although  a  slight  but  scarcely  perceptible  curvature 
outwards  results.  In  the  morning,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  temperature  acceler- 
ates the  opening  to  a  very  reiiurkablo  degree.  If  flowers  of  the  dandelion  art:  kept  in 
the  dark  in  the  day-time  at  a  temperature  below  lo^C,  they  scarcely  open  at  all;  hut 
in  the  evening  oin-n  rapidly  and  entirely  if  the  temperature  ii  raised ;  the  next  morning  ^^ 
they  are  again  closed  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  and  \vhen  this  is  raised  they  do  not  ^M 
open  at  all  or  only  very  slightly.    The  flowers  of  some  other  Compositz  and  of  OxaTis,    " 


< 
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'  [The  most  recent  txpcrinicnts  of  Pfcffer  on  the  stamens  of  Cynara  Se^ilymH*  and  CVnVwrvn 
Jaeea  show  that  the  filaments  ore  irritable  along  their  whole  length.  Irritation  caUKd  a  cnittraction 
of  from  8  to  ?i  p  c.  in  length,  accompanied  with  hut  a  very  slight  increase  in  thickiie**.  the 
*Iiminution  in  mas*  being  cnnscd  by  an  c*capc  of  «nler  into  the  interctlUilar  spaces,  winch  t>orcs  out 
when  the  filament  i»  cut  through,  If  the  intercellular  siaccs  arc  fil!c<l  with  water  hy  iiijcctioo  tikc 
stamens  arc  no  longer  iriitablc — Ed] 

•  llafmcistcr.  Flora.  iS6a.  p.  517;  Boycr.  Aim.  de«  Sci.  nat.  i8li8,  vol  IX. 
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when  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  a  temperature  of  from  r""  to  5*  C.  remain  closed,  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomena  a«;  the  dandelion  if  the  temperature  is  raised  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  The  flowers  of  the  tulip  and  crocus  also  open  in  the  morning  when  the 
temperature  rbes  after  they  have  been  closed  during  the  night  more  quickly  than  in  the 
eveninjr,  or  when  they  have  been  made  to  close  again  after  Hrsl  opening  in  the  niorning 
by  lowering  the  temperature.  While  therefore  in  the  crocus  and  tulip  an  alteration  in 
the  temperature  always  causes  a  movement  of  opening  or  closing,  in  the  Composit*  it 
only  assists  the  spontaneous  movements. 

An  alteration  in  the  amount  of  light  also  affects  the  flowers  of  Compositz,  but  sudden 
darkening  in  the  day-time  only  causes  them  to  close  slightly.  The  flowers  of  Leontoiion 
bajtiihy  Scorzanera  hupatiica,  and  Hieracium,  when  placed  in  llje  dark  for  a  whole  day 
open  spontaneously,  but  do  not  close  so  completely  in  the  evening  as  when  in  llie  light ; 
on  the  second  d;iy  this  is  more  striking.  Flowers  of  Oxn/u  rosea  which  unfold  in  the 
dark  open  as  fully  as  in  the  light,  but  close  less  completely.  The  spontaneous  periodic 
movements  pursue  their  course  during  the  whole  time  of  tlow-ring  as  in  the  light.  The 
Howers  of  the  daisy,  on  the  contrary,  expand  completely  in  the  dark,  thirir  periodic 
movements  being  but  vcrj-  slight. 

The  curvature  takes  place,  both  in  the  Cynaraccae  and  the  Cichoriacear  (e.g.  Taraxa- 
cum) in  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  or  corolla-tube ;  the  inner  side  elongates,  the  length 
of  the  outer  side  not  changing. 

We  sec  therefore  that  light,  like  warmth,  causes  an  elongation  of  the  parenchymatous 
tissue  of  the  inner  side  of  the  flower,  this  being  directly  opposed  to  the  phenomena  dis- 
played by  leaves,  whr^e  contractile  organs  exhibit,  as  Pft'tfer  has  shown  in  the  case  of 
Phiiseohis,  Oxalis,  and  Trifolium,  a  contraction  of  their  parenchymatous  tissue  in  the 
light,  and  an  elongation  in  the  dark. 

The  elongation  of  the  inner  side  of  the  petals  when  the  flower  opens  appears  intel- 
ligible only  on  the  supposition  of  a  change  in  shape  of  the  cells  or  an  increase  in  their 
si'/.e  ;  but  direct  obser\'ation  has  not  yet  established  either  alternative.  It  may  however 
be  considered  certain  that  the  curvature  which  causes  the  opening  of  flowers  takes  place 
also  in  narrow  strips  of  the  petals  when  the  air  is  damp.  It  is  however  obviuus  that  the 
elongation  of  the  Inner  side  on  a  rise  in  temperature  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  contained  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  for  the  movements  would  then 
lake  place  also  when  the  air  is  artiticially  rarefied,  which  is  not  the  case.  Pfeffer  con- 
siders that  the  opening  of  flowers  is  connected  neither  with  flaccidity  nor  increase  in 
rigidity  of  the  tissue. 

(b)  T/v  opening  and  einsin^  of  haves  rcjuhing  from  aJtern/ttion  in  the  amount  of  fight 
and  temperature  {the  Sleep  of  Plants^).  If  plants  with  motile  leaves,  like  Papilionacex 
and  Oxalidca^  after  having  remained  In  the  light,  are  suddenly  placed  in  the  dark,  the 
leaves  after  scjme  time  take  up  their  nocturnal  position,  closing  upwards  or  downwards 
according  to  the  species  (Sect.  37).  If  light  is  now  let  in  upon  the  plant  in  the  state  of 
sleep,  llie  It^aves  again  open  and  assume  their  diurnal  poi^ition.  Placing  them  in  the  shade 
has  the  same  eflect  as  complete  darkness,  but  not  so  strongly. 

These  facts  show  that  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  cause  curvatures  of  the 
motile  parts  of  plants.  If  these  jwrts  are  also  irritable  to  concussion,  as  in  Mimosa  and 
Oxaiu  aceroulht  darkness  causes  a  similar  position  of  the  leaves  to  concussion.  But  the 
internal  conditions  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  very  different  in  the  two  cases;  for  the 
folding  up  caused  by  dark  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  rigidity  of  the  part,  and 
therefore  with  an  increase  in  its  turgidity;  while  in  that  caused  by  irritation  there  is  a 
decrease  of  all  these,  as  Brucke  was  the  flrst  to  show  in  the  case  of  Mimosa.  In  the 
leaves  of  Phoseolus  which  are  not  irritable  to  concussion  Pfeffer  also  found  an  increase  of 


'  Dutrochet.  M^m.  pour  nrvir,  voL  I,  p.  5C9  — Mejen,  Nette*  Sysl,  der  Pflaiu  -Phys.  • 
487.— Sadi*.  Bot.  /dt.  1857,  Ncs.  46,  47.— Bert.  Rcchrrchcs  sur  les  mouvcraerts  de  la  * 
*aii»  iHf,y. — Millanlct,  N'ouvclle^  icchcrchc*  sur  la  p»;rii*dicili''  dc  la  sensitive.  Mnrlmrg  I 
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rigidity  in  the  noctunul  position.  Conversely  the  tliumal  position  caused  by  ibe  atlcnissfen 
of  light  or  an  increase  in  ila  intensity  is  the  result  oi"  a  diminution  of  the  ripdiiy  or  lar- 
gidity  ;  but  it  is  then  the  side  ot  the  organ  which  becomes  concave  by  day  (/  e.  the  upper 
side  in  the  large  organs  ot  the  petiole  of  Mimosa,  the  under  side  in  Phascolus}  that  loses 
water  and  contracts.  The  causes  of  this  phenomena  are  however  unknown.  Increase 
of  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  which  affects  the  motile  part  directly,  is,  according  to 
Pfeffer,  associated,  in  Oxalis,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Phaseolus.  with  increase  of  rigidity, 
and  therefore  also  of  turgidity,  and  causes  a  movement  towards  the  noctum^  postticM^ 
and  hence  a  stronger  turgidity  of  the  upper  side. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  a  riee  o( 
temperature  act  on  a  contractile  organ  at  the  same  tinie,  its  cunature  is  a  resultant  ci 
the  two  changes ;  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates,  the  leaf  approacbes 
more  nearly  the  diurnal  on  the  ntx-turnal  position. 

But  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  whole  plant,  and  therefore  to  a  certain 
extent  tliat  contained  in  the  motile  part,  depends  in  addition  on  the  relation  between 
transpiration  and  the  activity  of  the  roots.  If,  for  example,  the  transpiration  in  the  night 
is  small  but  the  roots  ver)'  active  m  moist  and  wann  soil,  the  quantity  -of  water  in 
the  plant  will  gradually  increase  and  its  motile  organs  will  he  able  to  become  more 
strongly  turgid,  but  at  the  same  time  more  rigid ;  and  when  one  side  of  the  organ  (in 
the  petiole  of  Mimosa  the  under  side)  thus  becomes  the  longer  one,  a  cur\*ature  results 
towards  the  opposite  side  (in  Mimosa  therefore  upwards) ^  Conversely  the  increase  of 
transpiration  when  the  roots  are  not  suificiently  active  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  contractile  organ,  and  therefore  in  general  to  induce  the 
nocturnal  position.  These  processes  must  act  in  combination  with  the  direct  effects 
of  light  apd  tem|K-r3turc  on  the  contractile  organs;  and  thus,  under  normal  conditions, 
where  these  external  agencies  are  subject  to  continual  variation,  the  motile  parts  seMom 
come  to  rest,  even  independently  of  the  internal  causes  which  induce  spontaneous 
periodic  motion. 

1  he  movements  of  Mimoja  puJUa  which  talce  place  under  the  combined  conditions 
of  the  normal  alternation  of  day  and  night  have  been  more  accurately  investigated.  Its 
leaflets  remain  closed  during  the  \\  hole  night,  but  arc  usually  open  in  the  day ;  but  the 
primary  petioles  arc  in  perpetual  motion  day  and  night.  To  the  exhaustive  obscrvatiow 
of  Bert,  and  especially  to  those  of  Millardet^  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  £ict 
that  the  contractile  organ  of  the  petiole,  after  it  has  bent  strongly  downwards  in  the 
evening,  begins  to  become  again  erect  before  midnight,  and  continues  to  become  more 
and  more  so  until  the  most  erect  position  has  been  reached  before  sunrise.  At  sunrise 
it  begins  to  be  suddenly  depressed,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  leaf  assume  their  ex- 
panded diurnal  position.  This  depression  of  the  petiole  continues  to  increase  till  eveo* 
ing,  the  lowest  position  being  reached  when  complete  darkness  commences;  and  the 
other  parts  then  also  assume  their  nocturnal  position.  The  depression  of  the  primary 
petiole  during  the  day^  and  the  corresponding  movements  of  the  other  parts  of  the  leaf, 
are  interrupted  by  a  slight  rise  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

In  this  diurnal  and  nocturnal  periodicity  a  depression  of  the  petiole  also  follows  the 
access  of  light,  the  same  phenomenon  taking  place  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day  if  the 
light  Ls  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  rising  of  the  petiole  does  not  proceed  with  equal 
rapidity  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  increases  and  diminishes,  as  might  be  expected  from 
what  takes  place  when  light  is  admitted.     Finally,  we  still  need  an  explanation  of  the 


'  Millartlct  (/.  e.  p.  46  et  ttq.)  has  already  pointed  out  what  has  here  to  be  specially  kept  in 
view,  that  in  Mimosa  any  change  in  the  tension  o(  the  lissnes  (i.  e.  ever)  alteration  of  tttrgidity)  |n 
the  contractile  organ  of  the  primary  j>etiole  lakes  place  more  strongly  on  the  irritable  under  side 
thttQ  on  the  upper  side,  and  ihal  the  jKriodic  movements  depend  mainly  on  this.  Where  the 
position  during  sleep  is  erect,  as  in  the  leoAels  of  Mimou  and  Triroliam,  this  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  case  on  the  upper  side. 
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fact  that  the  petiole,  which  bends  low  down  in  the  evening,  should  become  erect  in  the 
night,  and  why  two  elevations  should  also  take  place  in  the  day. 

If  we  recall  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  various  combinations  of  the  effects  of 
^temperature  and  light  indirectly  on  the  entire  plant  as  well  as  immediately  on  the  con- 
'tractile  organs,  some  such  explanation  as  the  following  may  be  attempted  of  the  diurnal 
^periodicity  observed  by  Bert  and  Millardet. 

The  strong  depression  of  the  petiole  in  the  evening  is  caused  by  the  effect  of  darkness 
on  the  contractile  organ ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  turgidily  increases  in  it  during  the 
depression ;  but  the  amount  of  water  in  the  plant  increitses  during  the  night  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  transpiration  from  the  leaves.  The  contractile  organs  also 
thus  become  more  strongly  charged  with  water,  esiwcially  on  their  under  side;  and 
therefore  gradually  assume  a  more  erect  position.  At  sunrise,  when  the  light  should 
properly  cause  the  petiole  to  become  still  more  elevated,  transpiration  increases  and  the 
,pbnt  loses  water,  and  the  organs  therefore  also  t>ecome  more  flaccid  (again  especially  on 
the  under  side),  perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  increase  of  temperature 
directly  on  the  contractile  organ.  But  the  roots,  which  at  the  end  of  the  night  had 
become  colder  and  less  active,  have  in  the  meantime  again  become  warm,  and  the  more 
powerful  absorption  fills  the  plant  more  completely  with  water,  which  causes  the  eleva- 
!tion  of  the  petiole  in  the  forenoon.  But  the  gradual  elevation  of  temperature  causes  a 
^fresh  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  plant  and  in  the  contractile  organs,  and 
perhaps  directly  causes  the  latter  to  assume  the  position  of  sleep.  Hence  a  deprcssioa 
takes  place  about  noon ;  but  this  is  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  a  second  eteration, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  amount  of  transpiration  which  results  from  the 
fall  in  the  temperature.  Towards  evening  the  light  diminishes  in  intensity,  inducing  the 
nocturnal  position  of  the  organs.  Further  researches  may  show  how  far  this  tentative 
explanation,  derived  from  a  very  defective  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  movements, 
may  be  adequate. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  Mecbanism  of  sfontantaus  periodic  mffiytmenti^  on  which  somC'- 
thing  has  been  said  in  Sect.  27,  still  less  is  at  present  known  than  with  respect  to  those 
connected  with  sleep.  That  we  have  here  also  to  do  with  alternate  elongation  and  con- 
traction of  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  organ  is  at  once  evident ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  also  brought  about  essentially  by  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  water.  But  by  what  means  the  turgidity,  first  of  one  and 
then  of  the  other  side  of  the  organ,  alternately  increases  and  diminishes,  while  the 
temperature,  intensity  of  light,  and  amount  of  water  remain  constant,  is  as  completely 
unknown  as  why  first  one  and  then  the  other  side  of  growing  and  revolving  stems  and 
tendrils  grows  for  the  time  most  rapidly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE    PHENOMENA  OF   SEXUAL   REPRODUCTION. 

Sect.  30.  The  essential  element  in  the  process  of  sexual  reproduction 
is  the  fonwation,  in  the  course  of  development  of  the  plant,  of  cells  of  two  different 
kinds,  which  have  no  independent  power  of  further  development,  but  which,  by 
their  coalescence,  give  rise  to  a  product  which  possesses  that  power. 

It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases,  and  in  plants  of  very 
simple  structure,  like  the  Desmidiea,  Mesocarpea;,  and  Volvocinese,  iljat  the  two 
uniting  cells  are  alike  in  their  mode  of  production,  size,  form,  and  behaviour  when 
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(Syul^naK  flDd  B  afl  Cbnaocar,  Mosdaae,  VsKvbr  Cirptoga^  nd 
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lo  Bse.  farm,  moiS^,  node  oi  ptodartioa,  and  ifae  shue  tibef  tmke  in  die  fim- 

A%»  andFoDSva  aoa  u)M|Jete  aeries  of  giadKiaBa  be  ween  tbe  oaajogacsott  of 
cdsandtlke  fertHimioii  cf  die  ooapheie  by  airtii  inani<li,  as;' 

bUw^ta  tbe  aezaal  ceSs  is  developed  onir  ^ndsalf  and  step  by  step«  Bbe  tbe  ex- 
tendi and  ifHrnwl  <fi<lcirwiiitinn  of  ptants ;  izkd  it  is  tbis  tbat  icndets  at  pmfaaUe 
Ifaat  ia  tbe  kyvcat  Ibnu  of  tbe  vegetable  ii^ibaa,  aa  in  tbe  NcKkocnccs, 
at  alof  tbis  kind  exBts,or  that  at  aO  events  ibcce  are  plants  of 
atiBLtuiein  wbicb  no  sncb  process  occon^ 

Wberever  tbeic  is  an  evident  eztenial  dtferenoe  between  ibe  two  scxnal 
one  bebavcs  acthdtf  in  tbe  anioo,  and  loses  in  tbe  process  its  iufividnal 
tbe  ocber  bebavea  passvely,  absofbin^  into  ksdf  tbe  snhtfanrc  of  tbe  actiire  otK.  and 
finMfaiig  by  £v  tbe  hrgcr  propoctioo  of  tbe  first  maienals  far  tbe  fannatiaB  of  dK 
Hwmdiirr  prodact  of  tbe  tmioo.  Tbe  former  is  termed  tbe  mak  or 
httcr  a^/cmaie  or  germ^eO  or  •atpJkre. 

Tbeae  most  essmliai  featnres  of  tbe  sezoal  prooesB  way  dso  be 
the  iertSsatiaci  of  tbe  Aaumiyu-litA  and  Floridec,  alifaoagb  te  estcnkal 
of  the  sezaal  organs,  tbe  ascogouitun  and  tricfaopboce  on  tbe  ooe  baxwi  and  ^ 
antberkKa  on  tbe  odier  hand,  are  strikiagly  liffrirBl  from  tbose  vdacfa  occnr  in  anr 
oiSkt  dass  of  pbats* 

Tbe  nsnal  condition  of  tbe  female  cell  daring  tbe  sexnal  process  (except  in  tbe 
Aacooyoctes  and  Flofides}  is  tbat  of  a  naked  primonfial  odl  (oospbcieX  lbcB»d 
either  by  simple  oontiaction  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  pfevioMly  endosed  within  a 
ccB-vaB  (tbe  oogOKuam  of  Vaucbcria,  (Edogoniom,  and  Coleocbaele,  tbe  central  cell 
of  tbe  arcfaegoniom  of  Mnsdnec  and  Vascnhr  Crypco^ams)  or  bf  the  diiision  of 
tbe  protoplasm  of  a  mother-cell  combined  with  contraction  and  roooffing  off  of  tbe 
daagbaer-cdb  (as  in  Sapralegnia  and  Focaccae),  or  br  Iree-ceQ-formation  (as  in  the 
coqmKnhon  of  Conifcrae  ?  and  tbe  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms).  In  all  these  cases 
the  germ-ceO  is  spherical  or  ellipsoidal,  except  thai  in  tbe  Angio^ierms  ii  is  some- 
titnes  elongated ;  in  general  its  form  is  tbe  simplest  tbat  dte  vegetable  cell  can 
Tbe  roonding  off  is  not  coonected  vitb  any  internal  dillerentiatkjQ ;   at 
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■  See  De  Buy.  Die  Familic  dcr  CcxvoE*<**>  ^^f^V^  ^'i^  P*  57^  Piiu^Aduk  Mn—tabcr. 
Bertio.  AIokL  OcL  1869.  PiMnng  der  SAmwamsfottn  [A«l  drs  sd-  oat.  51b  series,  iStf^t  \oL 
pp.  191  aod  ail :  Dc  Buy,  ibid.  p. 3o8];  PfiUer,  in  Hamteiii's  Botanisdkc  AlibMillianiiii,  1871,) 
Heft  IL  p.  70  «r  Mf . 

*  D^  BAry.  Beiuise  cur  Morphologie  ottl  Fhpiokgae  dcr  fike.  FttBUbct.  H^  10,  at  tbe  end^j 
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least  where  any  internal  differentiation  is  exhibited  (as  in  the  formation  of  chloro- 
pliyll  and  the  granular  contents  in  CEdogonium  and  other  Alga;),  the  phenomenon 
is  a  secondar)'  one  in  the  process  of  fertilisation.  The  gerra-cell  (or  its  equivalent 
the  ascogonium)  is  never  actively  motile,  even  when,  as  in  the  Fucaceae,  it  is  expelled 
and  set  in  rotation  by  the  attached  spennatozoids;  it  usually  remains  enclosed  in 
the  mother-cell  that  produces  it  (the  oogonium  of  Algae  and  Fungi,  the  central  cell 
of  the  archegonium  of  Muscinese  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  corpusculum  of 
Gymnosperms,  and  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms),  where  it  awaits  fertilisation 
by  the  male  cell.  While  the  latter  loses  during  the  union  its  character  as  an  indi- 
vidual cell,  the  germ-cell  is  rendered  capable  of  a  more  complete  individual  exist- 
ence, which  is  first  indicated  by  the  invariable  formation  of  a  wall  of  cellulose,  even 
when  the  germ-eel!  results  simply  from  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  an 
oogonium  and  still  remains  enclosed  in  its  cell-wall,  as  in  G^dogonium  and  Vaucheria. 
In  this  respect  the  zygospore  of  Conjugatse  and  Mucorini  behaves  also  like  a  fertilised 
germ-cell  or  oosi>ore. 

The  male  cell  is  more  variable  in  its  form  and  in  its  behaviour  in  the  process 
of  fertilisation.  It  always  moves  to  the  germ-cell  which  remains  at  rest ;  in  the 
Floridete  it  is  carried  passively  by  the  water ;  in  the  Fucaceae,  in  Vaucheria,  (Edogo- 
nium,  and  other  Algae,  in  some  Saprolegniex,  and  in  all  Characeae,  Muscinese,  and 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  it  swims  actively ;  in  other  cases  it  becomes  attached  in  its 
growth  to  the  female  cell,  as  in  the  antheridial  branches  of  some  Saprolegniea:  and 
the  antheridium  of  Ascomycetes,  or  it  is  carried  passively  to  the  female  organ,  as 
the  pollen-grain  of  Phanerogams  and  the  spermatozoid  of  Floridese.  The  great 
variety  of  form  of  the  male  cell  becomes  especially  conspicuous  if  we  compare 
the  roundish  swarm-spore-like  spermatozoids  of  CEdogonium  and  Coleochseie  with 
the  filiform  aniherozoids  of  Characece.  Muscinea;,  and  Vascular  Crj'ptogams, 
and  with  the  pollen-tube  of  Phanerogams.  The  form  is  in  each  case  evidently 
adapted  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  motion  in  order  to  convey  llie  fertilising  sub- 
stance to  the  female  cell  in  a  manner  in  harmony  with  its  structure ;  while  in  the 
fertilisation  of  the  latter  the  quality  of  the  substance  only  is  concerned.  According 
to  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge  it  may  be  assumed  that  fertilisation  always 
consists  in  a  union  of  the  fertilising  substance  of  the  male  cell  with  the  protop'  :  m 
of  the  female  cell.  In  conjugation  this  imion  is  brought  about  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  two  cells.  In  the  fertilisation  of  Oildogonium  and  Vaucheria,  the  entrance  of 
the  spermatozoid  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere  and  its  absorption  in  it  has 
been  observed  by  Pringsheim.  The  anthcrozoids  of  Muscineae  and  Ferns  were  ob- 
served by  Hofmeisler,  and  tliose  of  Marsilea  by  Hanstein,  to  enter  the  archegonium, 
those  of  Ferns  by  Sirasburger  to  penetrate  to  the  oosphere  itself.  It  must  therefore 
be  inferred  from  analogy  that  in  Phanerogams  a  union  by  diffusion  takes  place  of 
some  substance  contained  in  the  pollen-tube  with  the  germ-cell ;  and  in  Ascomy- 
cetes of  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  with  those  of  the  ascogonium.  It  would 
be  impossible  otliersi'ise  to  explain  how  the  mere  contact  of  the  often  thick-walled 
pollen-tube  with  the  embryo-sac,  or  of  the  antheridium  with  the  ascogonium,  can 
fertilise  the  latter,  while  in  the  former  cases  such  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  male 
and  female  cells  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  product  resulting  from  the  sexual  process  is  usually  a  new  individual,  which 
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has  no  longer  any  organic  connexion  with  the  mother-plant,  and  is  not  united  with 
it  in  growth.  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  Muscinese,  where  the  sporogoniunn,  anl 
in  Phanerogams,  where  the  embryo  ib  nourished  by  the  mother-plant,  but  there  is  no 
actual  continuity  of  tissue  between  it  and  the  latter.  The  case  is  quite  different  in 
the  Ascomycetes  (e.^.  Peziza,  Eurotium,  and  Eryslphe)  and  Florideae,  in  which  the 
female  organ  itself  or  certain  cells  connected  with  it  arc  stimulated  by  the  act  of 
impregnation  to  produce  new  shoots  from  which  results  a  sporangium  containing 
spores;  and  it  is  only  after  the  completion  of  this  comphcated  vegetative  process 
brought  about  by  the  sexual  union  that  the  asexual  spores  are  set  free,  and  prodaoe 
new  individuals  independent  of  the  mother-plant. 

The  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant  do  not  differ  merely  externally  ;  the 
inability  of  either  to  originate  by  itself  a  new  course  of  development,  while  the  two 
together  produce  an  organism  capable  of  germinating,  shows  that  the  properties  of 
the  two  are  complemeniarj'  to  one  another.  The  sexual  differentiation,  or  difference 
between  tlie  male  and  female  cells,  which  is  neutralised  by  the  act  of  fertilisation, 
lias  been  preparing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  the  product  which  is  the  result  of 
fertilisation  owes  its  formation  to  the  neutralising  of  the  sexual  difference.  In  the 
Conjugatse  and  oilier  families  where  the  sexual  difference  is  extremely  small  or  even 
imperceptible,  the  preceding  processes  of  development  are  also  alike ;  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  cells  even  to  the  earliest  stage  of  development 
do  rot  differ  externally.  But  where  the  sexual  difference  is  greater,  it  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  preceding  processes  of  development.  Thus  the  mother-cell  of  the 
spermatozoids  of  the  CEdogonium  differs  in  form  from  that  of  the  oosphere  ;  and 
this  is  especially  seen  in  the  development  of  the  CEdogonieae  with  *  dwarf  males/  In 
Vaucheria  the  branches  which  subsequently  become  anlheridia  differ  at  an  early 
stage  from  those  which  produce  the  oogonium.  The  sexual  differentiation  of  the 
Characese  is  inaugurated  long  beforehand  in  the  great  difference  in  the  development 
of  the  globules  and  nucules,  the  position  of  the  two  organs  on  the  leaf  being  also 
different.  In  the  Muscineai  and  Vascular  Cr)'ptogam3  again  preparation  is  voAiit 
for  the  production  of  the  antherozoids  and  oospheres  in  different  ways  by  tbc 
formation  of  antheridia  and  archegonix  In  Phanerogams  the  pollen-cella  and  the 
embryonic  vesicles  are  also  produced  in  different  structures,  the  anthers  and  ovules, 
the  difference  between  these  organs  commencing  long  before  tlie  formation  of  the 
reproductive  cells.  But  this  preparation  is  not  confined  to  the  difference  between 
the  organs  which  immediately  produce  the  reproductive  cells ;  in  many  classes  of 
plants  it  even  goes  back  so  far  that  the  entire  plant  devdopcs  as  a  male  or  as  a 
female  plant,  producing  only  male  or  only  female  reproductive  organs,  This  occiira 
in  some  Algae,  Characeae,  Muscineae,  and  proihallia  of  Vascular  Cryptogams ;  in 
Phanerogams  the  flower  is  sometimes  exclusively  male  or  female  (monoecious 
plants),  or  the  same  plant  produces  nothing  but  male  or  nothing  but  female  flowers 
(dicecious  plants). 

This  carrA'ing  back  of  the  sexual  difference  lo  processes  of  development  long 
anterior  in  time  shows  how  great  must  be  the  internal  differentiation  that  finally 
subsists  between  the  properties  of  the  male  and  female  cells.  The  fact  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  preparation  may  be  carried  back  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  even  beyond  tlie  limit  marked  by  the  alternation  of  geueratious.     In  the 
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AIg3e,  Characeae,  Muscineae,  Ferns,  and  Equisetaccce,  the  nature  of  the  alternation  of 
generations  is  such  that  the  sexual  differentiation  is  developed  in  one  of  the  gener- 
ations, while  it  is  neutralised  in  the  succeeding  generation.  In  these  cases  therefore 
we  have  a  sexual  and  an  asexual  generation  in  the  course  of  development  of  the 
same  individual ;  the  asexual  generation  is  the  product  of  the  neutralising  of  the 
sexual  differentiation  of  the  sexual  generation.  The  two  generations,  especially  in 
Muscinex  and  Vascular  Crj'ptogams,  differ  essentially  from  a  morphological  point 
of  view ;  they  follow  altogether  different  laws  of  development ;  one  of  their 
limits  always  occurs  in  the  fertilised  oosphere.  The  prothallium  developed  from 
the  asexual  spore  of  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  is,  for  example,  morphologically  a 
thallus  without  leaves  or  roots,  while  its  physiological  significance  is  determined  by 
the  production  of  antheridia  and  archcgonia.  From  the  fertilised  oosphere  on  the 
other  hand  is  produced  the  Fern  or  Horsetail,  characterised  morphologically  by  the 
differentiation  of  stem,  root,  and  leaf;  but  sexually  this  differentiated  plant  is  neuter, 
producing  neither  male  nor  female  cells,  but  only  asexual  spores.  If  the  process 
of  development  of  Rhizocarpea;  and  Selaginellese  is  compared  with  these  pheno- 
mena, it  will  be  seen  that  in  iliese  classes  the  two  generations,  the  prothallium  and 
the  spore-forming  leafy  plant,  stand  essentially  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
as  in  Ferns  and  Equisetacem,  only  that  the  sexual  differentiation  goes  back  to  the 
spore  itself;  the  spores  are  of  two  kintls,  large  female  spores  which  produce  the 
small  female  prothallium,  and  small  male  spores  which  produce  only  antherozoids. 
The  preparation  for  this  sexual  difference  is  manifested  even  in  the  asexual  gener- 
ation, by  the  sporangia  producing  only  female  or  only  male  spores  according  to 
their  position.  In  Salvinia  the  preparation  goes  back  still  further,  each  entire  cap- 
sule producing  only  female  or  only  male  sporangia.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  how  in  Phanerogams  the  embrj'O-sac  corresponds  to  the  large,  the  pollen-grain 
to  the  small  spore  of  heterosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  the  endosperm  to  the 
prothallium.  The  endosperm  of  Phanerogams  no  longer  appears  as  an  independent 
structure,  but  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  preceding  generation  ;  in  Angio- 
sperms  it  is  oflen  from  the  first  rudimentary  and  sometimes  entirely  absent,  and  the 
female  sexual  cell,  the  embryonic  vesicle,  is  then  the  immediate  product  of  the 
cmbrj'o-sac  which  corresponds  to  the  large  spore.  The  true  sexual  generation 
therefore  becomes  less  and  less  important ;  as  such  it  becomes  devoid  of  signi6cance, 
while  the  sexual  differentiation  is  carried  back  to  the  spore-forming  generation,  in 
wliich  it  determines  the  formation  of  the  sexual  organs,  /*.  e.  the  stamens  and  ovules ; 
and,  where  the  flowering  plant  is  dioecious,  the  sexual  dlfferenriation  affects  the 
entire  individual,  which  is  either  male  or  female.  In  all  Crj'ptogams,  on  the  other 
hand,  dicccism  can  be  displayed  only  in  a  single  generation  in  the  course  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  individual*. 


'  [Parthertogenfiit,  or  the  produdion  of  a  fertile  eaibr}*o  in  the  female  organ  widiout  any  pre- 
ceding process  of  iropregnalion,  ■&&  phenomenon  of  very  rate  occunence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  best-koowu  iu&iancc  among  rhnnerogaras  is  that  of  CaUbogynt  ilicifolia  (.sec  Smith  in  Trans. 
n.Soc- vol.  X VIII,  p.  510),  on  which  however  some  doubt  Mill  resLs.  Among  Cryptogams,  CAdra 
U  stated  to  pioducc  spoies  capable  of  germinating  from  female  plants  withonl  uny  acocs&  '* 
e  male  element.  The  best  aulhcnticated  cases  aic  recorded  by  rring^factni  in  Sciroii^ma /tra 
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These  general  obscn*ations  show  that  the  sexual  differentiation  stands,  in  IhC  rs 
classes  of  plants,  in  a  very  different  relationship  to  the  morpholoKica.!  differcntiatioa 
manifestc<l  in  the  alternation  of  generations.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  pruduct  of  the 
fertilised  oc»sphere  has  from  a  morphological  point  of  view  a  very  different  raloc  io 
different  groups  of  plants.  In  the  Conjiigatse  it  is  a  zygospore  from  which  ^'eneratioQS 
of  cells  arc  subsequently  developed  similar  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  zygospore;  ia 
Vauchcria,  tEdogonium,  and  Coleochaete  it  is  an  oospore  from  which  an  asexual  gener- 
ation developes,  proceeding  from  it  in  different  ways;  in  the  Muscine*  the  asexual 
generation  constitutes  the  so-called  fruit  of  Mosses ;  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Pha- 
nerogams it  is  the  plant  furnished  with  leaves  and  rooting  in  the  soil. 

The  process  of  development  brought  about  by  fertilisation  or  the  union  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  is  usually  not  confined  to  the  resulting  embryo,  but  shows  itself  also  in  a 
variety  of  changes  in  the  mother-plant  itself.  In  Coleochxte  the  oospore  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  cortical  layer;  in  Characcx  the  enveloping  tubes  of  the  nucule  grow  after 
fertilisation,  their  coils  increase  in  number,  and  their  membranes  t>ecome  lignificd  on 
the  inside;  in  the  Hcpaticx  a  variety  of  envelopes  arise  from  the  mother-plant ;  ia  the 
Mosses  the  vaginulc  and  in  all  Muscinc*  the  calyptra  becomes  developed ;  the  tissue  of 
the  protliallium  which  surrounds  the  growing  einbr)'o  of  Ferns  grow-s  at  first  rapidly 
along  with  it ;  in  Phanerogams  the  entire  development  of  the  seed  and  fniit  depends  on 
the  changes  caused  in  the  mother-plant  by  the  fertilisation  of  the  cmbr)-onic  vesides. 
The  two  most  remarkable  cases  occur  in  Kloridea:  and  Ascomycetes  on  the  one  bandt 
and  in  Orchidez  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  former  fertilisation  does  not  in  genenl 
directly  cause  the  formation  of  an  embryo,  but  brings  about  processes  of  growth  in  the 
mother-plant,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cystocarp  is  produced  in  Floridetr  and  the 
fruit  in  Ascomycetes,  In  tlie  Orchideie  the  action  of  the  pollen-tube  is  visible  on  the 
mother-plant  even  before  fertilisation;  Hildebmnd  has  shown  (Bot.  Zeit,  iSfij,  p.  34O 
that  in  all  Orchids  which  he  examined  the  o^-ules  were  not  in  a  condition  to  l>e  fertilised 
at  the  time  of  pollination ;  and  in  some  (as  Dendrobium  nohiU)  they  have  not  even  beguo 
to  be  formed ;  it  is  only  during  the  growth  of  the  pollen-tubes  through  the  tissue  of  the 
stigma  and  style  that  the  ovtiles  become  so  far  developed  that  fertilisation  can  at  length 
be  effected.  In  the  Orchidesc  the  formation  of  the  female  cell  is  thereibre  a  result  of 
pollination ;  it  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  male  pollen-tube  on  the  tissue  of 
the  mother-plant  ^ 

Wlien  the  embr)'o  is  developed  within  the  mother-plant,  as  in  the  Muscinez  and 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  it  withdraws  its  food-material  from  the  plant ;  this  being  con- 
nected in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  with  complete  exhaustion  and  the  dying  off  of  the 
prolhallium.  In  Phanerogams  not  only  does  the  embryo  usually  acquire  a  considerable 
development,  even  within  the  fruit,  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  products  of  assimilation 
is  also  withdrawn  from  the  plant  by  the  accumulation  of  rcsen-e-material  in  the  seed 
and  by  the  development  of  the  fruit ;  in  many  cases  the  plant  itself  is  also  completely 
exhausted,  all  its  disposable  formative  substances  are  given  up  to  the  seed  and  the 
fruit,  and  it  dies  off  (monocarpous  plants).  It  is  clear  that  all  these  changes,  and  the 
various  movements  of  materials  in  the  mother-plant  connected  with  them  are  results 
of  fertilisation,  results  of  immense  importance  caused  by  the  union  of  microscopic  cdls, 
imponderable  by  the  best  balance. 
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Aeklya  poiyandra ;  the  only  difference  between  the  parthcnogcnctic  germ-cells  and  those  produced  by 
the  ordinary  proce«  of  fcrlilisalion  being  ihat  ibc  former  remain  dormant  for  a  longer  period.  (See 
Braun,  Abhand.  dcr  Berlin.  Altad,  1856;  and  Pringsheim,  Jahrb.  fUr  wis*.  Bot,  vol.  IX,  p- 19X). 
— Eo.] 

'  [For  a  summary  of  the  instances  in  which  pollen  appears  to  have  inilnenced  the  fruit  of  Ihe 
tnother-p'ani,  see  C.  J.  Maximowici,  Joum.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc  new  series,  voL  IIL  p.  161 ;  and 
Animal?  and  Planls  ander  Domestication,  vol   1,  p.  -197.— Ed.] 
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Sect.  31.  Influence  of  the  origin  of  the  reproductive  cells  on  the 
product  of  fertilisation.  The  male  and  female  cells  or  tlie  organs  that  produce 
ihem  are  formed  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  one  another  on  the  same 
plant,  or  on  different  individuals  of  die  same  species.  The  male  and  female  cells 
of  the  same  species  may  also  be  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  one  another  as 
immediately  or  more  remotely  derived  from  the  same  parent-cell.  The  question 
arises  what  influence  this  genetic  relationship  of  the  male  and  female  cells  exercises 
on  the  product  of  fertilisation.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  lay  down  any  general 
law  in  this  respect;  but  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  points  to  the  law 
that  the  sexual  union  of  nearly  related  cells  is  detrimental  to  the  propagation 
of  the  plant,  and  in  general  the  more  so  the  further  the  morphological  and  sexual 
differentiation  of  the  species  has  advanced.  Only  in  a  few  plants  of  low  organ- 
isation does  a  fertile  union  take  place  between  sister-cells,  as  in  Rhynchonema 
among  Conjugate.  But  in  most  Algae  and  Fungi  (as  Spirogyra,  CEdogonium, 
Fucus  plaiycarpus^  &c.)  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant  are  not  so  closely 
related,  and  especially  where  fertilisation  is  caused  by  actively  or  passively  motile 
spcrmatozoids,  there  being  at  least  a  possibility  of  their  meeting  with  oospheres  of 
more  remote  origin.  Even  in  Vauchcria,  where  the  antheridium  is  the  sister-cell  of 
the  oogonium,  the  curving  of  the  former,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  spermatozoids 
escape,  indicates  thai  fertilisation  does  not  usually  take  place  between  the  contiguous 
organs,  but  between  those  more  remote  or  even  between  those  produced  by  different 
individuals.  The  tendency  for  fertilisation  to  occur  only  between  reproductive  cells 
of  as  remote  relationship  as  possible  within  the  same  species  is  manifested  in  a  great 
variety  of  contrivances,  the  simplest  being  that  on  each  individual  of  the  sexual 
generation  only  male  or  only  female  organs  are  produced.  Between  the  two  uniting 
reproductive  cells  lies  also  the  entire  course  of  development  of  the  two  plants  when 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  mother-plant,  and  a  still  longer  course  of  develop- 
ment when  they  are  derived  from  different  mother-plants.  This  distribution  of  the 
sexes,  which  is  generally  termed  DicEcism^  occurs  in  all  classes  and  orders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  showing  that  it  is  a  useful  contrivance  for  the  maintenance  of 
different  species.  Thus  we  find  this  phenomenon  in  many  Algge  as  in  most  Fuca- 
ceae,  in  some  Saproleguieje  and  Characeas  (AV/f//fl  syncarpay6LC,)^  in  many  Muscineae, 
in  the  proihallium  of  many  Ferns  {OsmunJa  regah's)  and  of  most  Equisctacese,  and 
in  many  G)'mnosperms  and  Angiospenns. 

If  the  plant  which  produces  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  is  large  or  at  least 
strongly  differentiated,  distance  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive 
cells  is  still  attained  by  the  male  and  female  organs  being  produced  on  different 
branches;  and  this  phenomenon,  which  is  in  general  termed  Mancccism^  is  also 
common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  some  Algae,  many  Muscinese,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms'. 

But  another  relationship  which,  according  to  the  law  just  stated,  should  apparently 
be  very  unfavourable,  is  also  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
— where  the  reproductive  organs  are  in  close  contiguity,  and  the  sexual  cells  Uicrefore 


'  The  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  ternicil  Polygamy  is  also  11  coutrivancc  uitcxided 
to  binder  perpetual  sclf-fertilisatioo  of  a  flower  or  of  an  individual. 
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of  near  even  if  not  always  of  the  closest  affinity.  Thus,  for  exainj»ic,  the  simc 
cellular  filament  of  CEdogoniura  produces  both  male  and  female  cclls^  the  siiae 
Vaucheria-tube  antheridia  and  oogonia  in  close  proximity,  the  same  concepude  of 
Fttcus  plaiycarpus  produces  both  oosphcrcs  and  spermatozoids  ;  the  nucules  of  most 
Characea^  are  produced  close  beside  the  globule  on  the  same  leaf;  the  archegona 
and  amhcridia  of  some  Mosses  (species  of  Bryura)  are  collected  together  in  herma- 
phrodite '  flowers' ;  the  prothallia  of  many  Ferns  produce  botli  kinds  of  reproductive 
organs  side  by  side ;  in  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  hermaphroditism  is  the  typical 
and  most  common  arrangement  But  in  all  these  cases  where  the  aim  is  apparently 
to  favour  tiie  union  of  sexual  cells  nearly  related  to  one  another,  there  are  at  the 
same  lime  contrivances  which  hinder  the  male  cells  from  reaching  the  contiguous 
female  cells ;  or  at  lea^l  to  render  it  possible  that  this  should  not  always  ba(^>eSL 
This  fact  was  first  recognised  by  Kiilreuter  (1761)  and  Karl  Conrad  Sprcngcl  ( 1 793), 
and  has  been  further  illustrated  recently  by  Darwin,  Hildebrand,  and  others'.  In 
spite  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  Phanerogams  and  llie  similar  sexual  arrange- 
ments of  Cryptogams,  it  appears  very  certain  that  the  union  of  nearly  related  scjcual 
cells  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  most  plants,  since  such  various  and 
often  astonishing  means  are  provided  in  order  to  prevent  self-fertilisation  within  a 
hermaphrodite  flower. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  means  for  ensuring  cross-fertilisation  is 
Dichof»iwi}\  i.  f.  the  arrangement  by  which  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  organs, 
even  when  contained  within  the  same  flower,  are  mature  at  different  times,  so  that 
the  sexual  cells  which  are  in  close  contiguity,  and  therefore  nearly  related,  arc  noc 
capable  of  performing  their  respective  functions  simultaneously.  The  male  cell 
must  in  these  cases  unite  with  the  female  cell  from  a  different  flower.  This  is  in  fact 
usually  the  case  with  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  Angiosperms,  as  also  with  roost 
prothallia  of  Ferns  and  the  moncecious  Characese,  where  the  nucule  is  situated  close 
to  the  globule  but  becomes  mature  only  at  a  later  period  (this  is  very  strikingly  il>e 
case  in  NiUiia  fltxiiis).  Insects  arc  the  main  agent  in  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen 
to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers  of  dichogamous  Phanerogams,  for  which  purpose 
the  parts  of  the  flower  possess  special  adaptations  which  will  be  described  pre- 
sently. In  the  dichogamous  species  of  Nitella  and  prothallia  of  Ferns  tlie  motility 
of  the  antherozoids  is  suflScient  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  archegonia  of  neig-h- 
bouring  prothallia,  or  the  nucules  on  other  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  or  even  on 
other  plants  of  the  same  species.  Wliether  the  Algae  named  above  and  some  AIus- 
cineae  are  dichogamous  is  doubtful ;  but  the  motility  of  the  antherozoids  renders 
it  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  oospheres  of  other  plants  or  tliose  on  other 
branches  of  the  same  plant. 

Among  Angiosperms,  in  addition  to  the  common  occurrence  of  dichogamy, 

'  K.C.  Sprengcl  (Das  nea  entdccktc  Gcheimniu  der  Katur  itn  Itau  und  in  der  Befruchlung  der 
Blumen.  Bcrlio.  1 793,  p.  4,;)  first  gave  expression  to  ihc  pregnant  idea, '  Since  a  Urge  number  of  flowen 
are  diclinous  and  proUibly  at  least  as  many  hermaphrodite  flow-crs  arc  dichogamous,  Nature  appears 
to  have  dc&if^ned  that  no  ilowcr  shall  \x  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.*  Darwin  (On  (he  Various  Con- 
trivances by  which  Orchids  arc  Fertilised.  U>ndon.  i86a,  p.  359^  says.  '  Nature  tells  us  in  ifac 
most  emphatic  manner  lliat  she  ahhor»  perpetual  $elf-fertilti>ation ;'  and  again,  '  No  hermaphrodite 
fcrliU*«  itself  for  a  perpetuity  of  generations.*  [This  lost  observation  was  first  made  by 
Knight  in  1799  ^Phil.  Trans,  p.  aoj).— Eo.] 
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there  are  also  other  contrivances  of  a  very  different  nature  which  have  the  sole 
purpose  of  transferring  the  pollen  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  by  the  help  of  insects, 
to  the  stigma  of  another  flower  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  plant  In  most 
Orchidea:,  Asclepiadeae,  Viola,  &c.,  the  reproductive  organs  of  each  individual  flower 
are  developed  at  the  same  time,  but  at  the  time  of  maturity  mechanical  contrivances 
exist  which  prevent  the  pollen  falling  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  j  it  must  be 
carried  by  insects  to  other  flowers. 

In  other  cases,  as  Hildebrand  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Corydalis  cava\  the 
pollen  docs  actually  fall  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  but  is  there  impotent, 
having  the  power  of  ferulising  only  when  it  falls  on  the  stigma  of  a  different  flower, 
and  only  perfectly  when  carried  to  the  flower  of  a  different  individual  of  the  same 
species*  Such  a  plant  is  therefore  only  morphologically  hermaphrodite,  but  is 
physiologically  dicecious.  J.  Scott  states  that  Oncidinm  michrochilum  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena,  the  pollen  not  being  potent  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower, 
while  cross-pollination  ensures  fertilisation^;  the  pollen  and  stigma  are  therefore 
without  function  except  to  the  stigma  and  pollen  of  a  different  flower.  Similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  described  by  Gartner  in  the  case  oi  Lobelia  futgens  and  Vtrbascum 
n^rum^  and  in  species  of  Begonia  by  Fritz  Mtiller'. 

No  less  remarkable  is  another  contrivance  for  the  mutual  fertilisation  of  different 
individuals  of  plants  with  hermaplirodite  flowers, — Dimorphism^  (or  Helerostylism), 
consisting  in  a  difference  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  with 
reference  to  their  reproductive  organs.  In  one  individual  the  flowers  all  have  a  long 
style  and  short  filaments,  while  in  another  individual  all  the  flowers  have  a  short  style 
and  long  filaments,  as  in  Linum  ptrertfUy  Primula  sintnsis,  and  other  species  of 
Primula.  It  sometimes  happens  also,  as  in  Lyihmm  Saiicaria  and  many  species  of 
Oxalis",  that  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  flowers  of  different  specimens  of  the 
same  species  exhibit  three  different  relative  lengths  (Trimorphism),  there  being  an 
intermediate  length  of  style  between  the  long-styled  and  the  short-styled  forms.  In 
these  cases  of  dimorphism  and  trimorphism  Darwin  and  Hildebrand  have  shown  that 
fertilisation  is  possible  only  (in  the  case  of  Linum  pertnne)  or  at  least  has  the  best 
result  when  the  pollen  of  the  long-styled  flower  is  carried  to  the  short-styled  stigma 
of  another  plant,  and  vice  vcrsif*.  Where  there  are  three  different  lengths  of  style,  fer- 
tilisation succeeds  l>est  when  the  pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigma  which  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  another  flower  as  the  anthers  from  which  ibc  pollen  came.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  same  rule. 


•  [Uehcr  Hie  Bcfruchluny  von  Corydalh  cava,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Uot.  1866.] 

•  According  to  Frilz  Muller  ^Bol.  Ztit.  1868,  p.  114),  in  some  species  of  Oricidium  the  pollen- 
masses  and  stigmas  of  the  same  individual  have  a  positively  poisonous  effect  on  one  another. 

'  Friu  Muller,  FJot.  Zcit.  1864.  p.fiag. 

•  [Darwin,  On  the  Two  Forms,  or  Dimorphic  Condition,  in  the  Species  of  Primula,  Joam. 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  i86j,  p.  77:  ditto,  On  the  Existence  of  Two  Forms,  &c.  of  the  Genus  Linum, 
ibid.,  it(C3,  p.  69  ;  ditto,  On  Trimorphism  in  Lythrvm  Salicarin.  ibid.  1S64,  p.  169;  ditto.  On  the 
Character  and  Hybrid<Uke  Nature  of  the  Off<>pring  from  the  lUej^itimale  Unions  of  Dimorphic  and 
Trimorphic  Plants,  Journ.  Lin.  Soc.  1868,  p.  393.— En.] 

•  Hildebrand,  Bot.  Zcil.  1871,  Nos.  35,  36. 

•  [Daru'in  has  given  the  name  of  Ugitimatt  to  the  union  of  two  distinct  fornas,  iUegitimaU 
impiegnatioi)  of  long-  or  shoit-5lylcd  pUnLs  by  their  nwu  fuim  |>ulleii. — Kn,] 
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Wliile  in  ihc  verj'  numerous  diclinous,  dichogamous,  dimorphic,  and  trimocfilDC 
flowers,  insects  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  lo  another,  it  is  comparariwij*  rare  for 
cri5ss-polIination  to  taJce  place  without  the  help  of  insects.  This  occurs  in  sotne 
Unicaceae,  as  Pilca  and  Broussonelia,  where  the  anthers  emerge  suddenly  from  the 
bud  and  scatter  their  light  pollen  in  the  air  Hke  a  line  cloud  of  dust,  which  is  then 
blown  lo  ihc  female  organs  of  other  flowers.  In  the  rye  the  arrangement  is  «ifl 
simpler;  the  flowers  open  separately,  usually  in  the  morning;  tlie  filaments  eloDgale 
rapidly  and  push  the  ripe  anthers  out  of  the  pales ;  the  anthers  then  hang  down  at 
ihe  end  of  the  long  filaments,  open,  and  allow  the  heavy  pollen  lo  fall  down,  thus 
reaching  the  stigmas  of  oilier  flowers  lower  down  in  the  same  spike  or  in  neigh- 
bouring spikes,  being  assisted  in  this  by  ihe  oscillations  of  the  haulm  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind'. 

In  connection  with  the  tendency  so  clearly  evidenced  even  among  Cr}'ptogams 
and  still  more  among  Phanerogams,  to  prevent  self-fertilisation  within  the  same 
hermaphrodite  flower,  it  is  a  ver)*  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  plants 
among  Angiosperms  which  form  two  kinds  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  viz.  lar^fe 
flowers  which  can  generally  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  other  flowers,  and  small, 
more  or  less  depauperated  flowers,  sometimes  imderground,  which  never  open  [CM- 
stogamous  Flowers],  the  pollen  emitting  its  tubes  immediately  from  the  anthers  and 
thus  fertilising  the  o\*uIes.  There  occiu"  iherefore  in  these  cases  different  kinds  of 
flowers  on  the  same  individual,  one  kind  being  adapted  for  cross-,  the  other  kind 
exclusively  for  self-fertiUsalion*.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  Oxah's  Acftoftila^ 
where  the  small  flowers  are  formed  close  to  the  ground  when  the  larger  flowers  have 
already  ripened  their  fruit ;  in  Impaiims  Noli-me-iangire,  Lamium  amphxikatUt^ 
Sptcularia  perfoUaU^^  many  species  of  Viola,  as  \\  odorata^  elaiior,  canina^  mirahilis^ 
&c.,  Ruellia  clandesh'na^  many  PapiUonacea?,  as  Araphicarpaia,  and  Voandieia,  Ccm- 
nulyna  btngalensisy  &c.  When  in  these  cases  the  large  typically  developed  flowers 
arc  fertile,  cross-fertilisation  with  other  flowers  of  the  same  species  must  happen 
occasionally  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  the  small  depauperated  self-fertilised 
flowers  then  seem  to  be  a  subsidiary  contrivance  whose  purpose  is  altogether  un- 
known. It  is  liowcvcr  remarkable,  and  apparently  in  contradiction  lo  the  general 
rule,  that  the  large  normal  flowers  sometimes  exhibit  a  tendency  to  inferttliiy  (as  in 
species  of  Viola)  or  are  altogether  unfruitful  (as  in  Voandzeia),  so  thit  reproduction 
depends  in  such  cases  mainly  or  entirely  on  the  cleistogamous  self-fertilised  flowers. 
But  since  there  are  many  questions  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  are  not  jct 
solved,  these  rare  exceptions  cannot  ovenhrow  the  general  law*. 


*  [For  ft  dctftilod  account  of  the  very  remnrkable  phenomena  connected  with  the  paliinalioo  of 
rye  and  other  ccrcnU,  seo  Hili^cbrand  in  Gardener's  Chronicle.  March  15  and  aj,  and  May  24,  i8;j ; 
also  A.  S.  Wilson,  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  XI,  <;o6  and  XII,  S4.  Flowers  the  poUination  of  which 
is  eflectc<I  bf  the  wind  arc  termed  antftwfkiioui,  in  contradistinction  to  the  tntomo}*hihttif  or  those 
pollinated  hy  the  agency  of  insects, — Ed,] 

"  }l.  T.  Mohl.  Eini^  Bco bach tnn gen  uber  dimorphc  Bh'ithen,  Bot.  7cit.  1863,  Nos.  43,43.  [Se* 
also  A.  \V.  Bennett  on  the  closed  self-fcrtili&ed  flowers  of  Impaliens  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  1^71, 
p.  147;  ditto.  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.  1873,  p.  337.  In  Jvncus  bu/ortius  the  poUcnmbcs  are  emitted  while 
the  pollen-grains  arc  still  enclosed  in  the  anther,  perforating  the  wall  of  the  latter. — Ed.] 

*  [Herrmann  Miiller  (Nature,  vol.  VIII,  p.  433  et  t^,)  has  pointed  out  Ihe  existence  of 
kind  of  dimorphism,  in  wliich  a  spedcs  presents  two  difl^ercnl  forms  olilowers  one  adapted 
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In  other  cases,  as  in  most  FumariaceaB,  Canna  mJira,  Sah'in  hirta^  Littum  usi'/a- 
Hsu'mum^  Draba  vcrna^  Brassica  J^apa,  Oxah's  micrantha  and  semitiva^  the  pollen 
must  also,  according  to  Hildebrand,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  sexual  organs,  fall 
on  the  stigma  in  the  same  flower,  and  is  potent ;  but  in  such  cases,  since  the  flowers 
are  Wsited  by  insects,  an  occasional  crossing  with  other  flowers  is  not  impossible. 
Even  among  Orchidea^,  where  we  find  the  most  wonderful  contrivances  to  prevent 
self-fertilisation,  Dannn  found  an  instance  in  CephalatUhera  grandifiora  in  which  the 
pollen-lubes  are  cmilled  from  the  pollen-grains  on  to  llie  siigma  while  the  former 
are  still  in  the  anthers ;  but  according  to  Darwin's  cxperiraenis  the  number  of  good 
seeds  produced  is  smaller  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to  fertilise  itself  tlian  when 
pollination  is  effected  by  foreign  pollen  with  the  help  of  insects. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  dichogamy,  dimorphism,  and  the  other 
contrivances  for  ensuring  cross-fertilisation,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of 
numerous  individual  cases'. 

It  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  than  almost  anywhere  else  how 
exactly  the  development  of  the  organs  is  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  perfectly  definite 
purpose.  Each  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  contrivance  for  the  conveyance  of  the  jiollcn 
to  the  stigma  of  another  flower.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  many  general  remarks  on 
this  subject ;  the  foUowIng  may  suflice  here. 

It  must  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  insects^  carry  pollen  undesignedly  while  seek- 
ing the  nectar  of  flowers  which  has  been  produced  exclusively  for  their  attraction.  Flowers 
which  arc  not  visited  by  insects,  and  Cryptogams  which  do  not  require  them,  do  not 
secrete  any  nectar.  The  position  of  the  nectaries,  usually  concealed  deep  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  size,  form,  arrangement,  and  often  also  the  movement  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  during  the  time  of  pollination,  are  always  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
insect— sometimes  of  one  particular  species — must  take  up  particular  positions  and  make 
particular  movements  In  obtaining  the  nectar,  and  thus  cause  the  masses  of  pollen  to 


[icrtilisation,  smaller  and  less  brightly-coloured,  growing  m  situatiocs  where  there  are  but  few  in&ects, 
Ithe  other  adapted  lo  cross-fcTtillsation,  larger  and  more  brightly -coloured,  growing  where  insects 
^Abound.     These  two  forms  have  occasionally  been  described  a&  di&tinct  vaiietics  or  even  species. 
—Ed.] 

'  Sec  especiafly  K.  C  Sprengel;  Das  neu  entdeckle  Gcheimniss  dcr  Natur,  &c..  Berlin,  1793. — 
Darwin,  On  the  Kcrtiltbation  of  Orchids,  London,  1863. — Hildehrand,  Die  Geschlcchtcrvcithcilung 
bei  den  P/lanzen,  a.  das  Gesetz  dcr  vennicdcnen  u.  unvortheilbaften  stetlgcn  Selbstbcfruchtung, 
ipzig.  1367- — Strasburgcr  in  Jenaiscbc  Zcitichrift.  vol.  VI,  1870,  and  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bnt. 
rol.  Vll.  where  Ihc  mo<lc  of  fertilisation  of  Gymnospcrms,  Marchnnlicse,  and  Ferns  is  described, 
'he  most  complete  account  of  lhe.phcnomcnA  of  the  reciprocal  adaptation  of  flowers  and  insects 
to  cross-fcrlili&ation  is  contained  in  Herrmann  Milller's  Befruchtang  der  Blnmcn  durch  Insecten  u.  die 
gegenscitigcn  Anpassungen  Ixridcr.  Leipzig.  1873,  where  also  is  a  rt&ninc  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Sec  also  Kolrcutcr,  Vorlrmfigc  Nachricht  von  einigcn  das  Geschlecht  belrcffcndcD  Vcrsuchen, 
Leipzig,  i;6i. — Delpino,  Ultcriori  osservazioni  &ulla  dicogamia,  Milan,  186S-1870. — Axcll,  Cm 
Anordningama  for  fanerogama  viixtemas  befruktning.  1869.— Darwin,  On  the  Agency  of  Bees  in 
the  Fcriilisation  of  Papilionaceous  Klowcrs,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  HisL  jnl  series,  vol.11,  p.  461. 
—Ogle  in  I'op.  Sci-  Kev.  1R69,  p.  161,  and  1R70,  p.  45  (on  Salvia). — Hildebrand  in  LeopoUina, 
l869(,Compositx') ;  ditto,  in  Monatsber.  dcr  Berlin.  Alcad.  i873(Gras&es). —  Karrer  in  Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist  1868;  Nature,  vol.  VI,  187a.  p.  478  */  seq,  (Papilionaccat).— A.  W.  Bennett,  In  Pop,  Sd. 
RcY.  1873,  p.  337.— H.  Miillcr,  in  Nature,  vols.  VIH,  IX,  and  X.— Sir  J.  Lubltock,  On  BHlii^ 
[Floweri  considcrwl  in  relation  to  Inlets.  London,  1875.— Ed.] 

'  J.  G.  Kolrcutcr  first  recognixd  the  necessity  of  insect  help*  and  dcK'ribed  spoci 
for  poUinntioii,  in  his  Vorlau5ge  Nachricht  von  einigcn  das  Geschlecht  drr  FfU 
Vcrauchcn,  1761. 
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become  attached  to  Us  haire,  feet,  or  proboscis,  and  afterwards,  when  assuming  stn^ar 
positions,  to  be  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  other  tlowers.  In  dicbu^*aniou5  plants  the 
movements  of  the  stamens,  styles,  or  arms  of  the  stigmas  assist  this  end,  taking  pUce 
frequently  in  such  »  way  that  at  one  time  the  open  anthers  occupy  the  same  position 
in  the  flower  that  the  receptive  stigmas  do  at  another  tune,  so  that  the  insect,  wh<n 
taking  up  the  same  position,  touches  the  open  anthers  in  one  flower  and  the  receptrre 
stigmas  in  another  flower  with  the  same  part  of  its  body.  The  same  result  is  also  ob- 
tained in  dimorphic  flowers,  the  pollination  being  in  these  cases  efficacious  when  anthrrs 


FIG.  457. — ^riJtfi^cMhj  Clfmaiilis ;  t  pi«c«  or  «  stem  tt  nUlt 

fttUAe  i;    a  lh«  mil  i>f  thb  w  Bnwen  of  diffmm  <Ko>    >•  t 

ii.Bt;  fowcn  not  y<X  fcrtlliidl ;  a.  a  fcftjIUed  Cnwerv  Ihc  [ic<iicdJ 

''ImdI  downwMiU  i  c  twuUeri  partoftltf  lHbcoftb«pCftai)tfarr/Uw 


throwcli  hMCttiK&iAlly.    A  before  B  after  yoltmtltm 
(niptlftKl). 

and  stigmas  which  occupy  the  same  position  in  different  flowers  are  made  mutually  to 
act  on  one  another.  But  there  arc  besides  many  other  contrivances,  most  variable  in 
their  nature  and  often  perfectly  astonishing,  for  effecting  the  conveyance  of  pollen  by 
insects.     A  few  examples  may  suffice. 

(1)  Dichogamous  Klowers'  arc  either  protanJroiu  qt  protogynous'^.  In  the  former  the 
stamens  are  developed  first,  their  anthers  opening  at  a  time  when  the  stigmas  are  still 
undeveloped  and  not  yet  receptive;  the  stigmatic  surface  is  only  developed  later,  and 


'  F.  Delpino,  Ulteriori  o&scrvazioni  stilla  dicogamia  net  regno  vegetabili,  Atti  della  «>c.  Ital.  di 
sci.  nal.  vol.  XUI,  1869.  and  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  No.  j6  tt  uq.;  ditto,  in  Bot.  Zcit.  1S69.  p-79a. 

*  [For  a  list  of  British  protandroos.  protogynous,  and  *synacmic*  plants  (or  those  in  whids  the 
nude  and  female  organs  arc  mature  at  nearly  the  same  time),  sec  A.  W.  Bennett  in  Journal  of  Botany» 
i8p),  p.  315,  and  1873.  p.  329.— Ed.] 
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usually  not  till  the  pollen  has  been  carried  away  from  the  anthers  by  insects;  they  can 
then  only  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  younger  flowers.  To  this  category  belong  the 
various  species  of  Geranium,  Pelargonium,  Kpilobium,  Malva,  Umbelliferac,  Compositz, 
CarapanulaceBP,  Labiatx,  Digitalis,  &c.  The  phenomena  referred  to,  especially  the 
movements  of  the  stamens  and  stigmas,  are  so  readily  obsened  in  these  cases,  e.^.  in 
Geranium  and  Althiea,  that  no  further  description  is  necessary.  In  protogynous  flowers 
the  stigma  is  receptive  before  the  anthers  in  the  same  flower  are  mature ;  when  these 
subsequently  open  and  allow  the  pollen  to  escape,  the  stigma  has  already  been  pollinated 
by  foreign  pollen  or  has  even  withered  up  and  fallen  ofi"(;ia  in  Parietaria  diff'uja)\  and 
the  pollen  of  these  flowers  can  therefore  only  be  appUed  to  the  fertilisation  of  younger 
flowers.  To  this  class  belong  Scrophutaria  nodosa^  Mandrn^ra  vema/lst  Scopolia  atropoiJcjf 
Pittntago  mfditty  Ltn^u/a  pi/oja,  ^nthoxanthum  odoratu?tt,  &c.  Among  protogynous  flowers 
jlrijtolochia  Ciematitu  is  characterised  by  striking  and  peculiar  contri^'anccs. 

In  Fig.  458  ji  is  shown  a  young  flower  cut  through  lengthwise;  the  stigmatic  sur- 
face n  is  already  in  a  receptive  condition,  but  the  anthers  are  still  closed;  a  small 
fly  I,  which  has  brought  on  its  back  a  mass  of  pollen  from  an  older  flower,  is  forced  in 
through  the  narn>\v  throat  of  the  perianth,  and  runs  about  in  the  globular  swelling  *; 
as  many  as  from  si.\  to  ten  flies  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  one  flower.  They  are  shut 
up  and  cannot  escape,  because  the  throat  of  the  perianth  r  is  furnished  with  long  hairs 
moving  fUi  on  a  hinge,  which  present  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  the  insect,  but  pre- 
vent its  escape  like  a  trap.  While  the  insect  is  moving  about  in  the  cavity,  its  back  laden 
with  pollen  comes  into  contact  with  the  stigmatic  surface  and  pollinates  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  cur>e  upwards,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  458  B,  n.  As 
soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  the  anthers,  previously  closed,  open  ;  they  are  laid  hare  by 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  stigmas,  and  are  rendered  accessible  by  the  withering  up 
of  the  hairs  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  flower,  which  has  now  become  wider.  The 
flies  which  have  now  carried  their  pollen  on  to  the  stigmatic  s-urface,  can  therefore  creep 
down  to  the  open  anthers,  where  the  pollen  again  becomes  attached  to  them.  By  this 
time  the  throat  of  the  perianth  r  has  again  t>ecome  passable,  the  net-work  of  hairs  in  it 
having  died  and  withered  away  after  the  pollination  of  the  stigma.  The  insect,  laden 
with  the  pollen  of  this  flower,  can  now  escape,  and  again  performs  the  same  work  in 
another  flower.  But  while  the  changes  which  have  been  described  are  taking  place 
inside  the  flower,  its  position  has  also  altered.  As  long  as  the  stigma  is  still  receptive, 
the  pedicel  is  erect  and  the  perianth  open  outwards  (Fig.  457  ii),  so  that  the  visiting  flies 
find  a  door  hospitably  open.  But  as  soon  as  the  pollination  of  the  stigma  has  been 
effected,  the  pedicel  bends  sharply  downwards  just  beneath  the  ovary,  and  when  the 
flies,  again  laden  with  pollen,  have  flown  out  of  the  flower,  the  standard-like  lobe  of  the 
perianth  above  the  mouth  of  the  tul>c  (Fig,  458  B)  doses,  preventing  the  entrance  of 
the  flies,  whose  visits  would  now  be  useless. 

(3)  Fh^verj  in  ivhich  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  mature  at  the  same  time,  but  self- 
fertiliiutiQn  is  bimkred  or  prevented  by  the  position  of  the  organs  and  hy  mechanical  contri' 
vances.  The  pollen  is  in  these  cases  also  usually  carried  to  the  stigma  by  insects,  but 
generally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stigma  can  only  be  (>ollinated  by  the  pollen  from 
another  flower,  though  sometimes,  as  in  Asclepiadear,  pollination  from  the  same  flower 
is  not  impossible  in  addition  to  cross-fertilLsation.  The  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  and  sometimes  so  complicated  that  their  purpose  can  only 
be  detected  by  very  careful  investigation.  To  this  category  belong,  for  example,  the 
various  species  of  Iris,  Crocus,  and  Pedicularis,  many  Labiatar,  MeUstomacex,  Tassiflor- 
aceie,  and  Papillonacear.  Among  the  most  interesting  examples  are  Ihe  Asclcpiadeo!, 
in  which  however  the  contrivances  could  be  explained  only  by  lengthy  dcscriptin 
a  large  number  of  illustratioas*.    la  Saltnu  protauis  and  some  other  species  ol 


*  For  a  fuller  description,  sc«  R.  Prown,  Observations  on  tlic  Oit;ans  ami  Mr 
in  Orchtdcjc  and  Asclcpindcx ;  Trans,  linn.  Soc.  1833,  anJ  Hn.l^t.r.nnd  in  Bot 
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phexoiVeka  or  ssxital  rxphoducttok 


the  mechanical  contrivance  for  preventing  self- fertilisation  and  for  ensuring  crossing'  is 
extremely  beautitu)  and  easy  to  undcretand.  Fig.  459  represents  a  flower  of  S.pratensis 
seen  from  the  side ;  at  a  is  the  two-lipped  stigma  in  a  receptive  condition ;  and  indicated 
by  a  dotted  line  inside  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  two  sta- 
mens. If  a  pin  is  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
two  stamens  spring  out,  as  indicated  at  a;  if  a  liumble-bee  inserts  its  proboscis  in  order 
to  obtain  the  honey,  the  open  anthers  strike  the  back  of  the  insect,  and  some  of  ihc 
pollen  adheres  to  a  particular  part ;  wlien  the  l}ee  places  itself  in  the  same  po&itioo  in 


FTC>  I99> — Salvia  fnUnuir:  ■  corolli  wllh  stigmas  n  and  feftlle  «ntbcrlobcs  a ;  B  stamens  renM«»il  (hxa  enroll^ 

another  flower,  the  pollen  is  rubbed  off  its  back  on  to  the  stigma.  The  cause  of  the 
stamen  springing  out  in  this  way  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  Fig.  459  B.  This  shows  the 
short  true  filamentsyy  which  adhere  by  their  bases  to  the  sides  of  the  coruUa-tubc,  and 
bear  at  their  upper  end  the  long  connective  r  *,  which  oscillates  readily  about  its  point 
of  attachment.  Only  the  upper  longer  and  slender  ami  of  each  connective  c  l>ears  an 
anther-lobe  /i,  the  lower  shorter  arm  *  is  without  an  anther,  and  Is  applied  to  that  of  the 
other  stamen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  form  together  a  kind  of  arm-chair,  MTien 
the  proboscis  of  the  bee  in  search  of  honey  penetrates  the  flower  in  the  direction  uf 


ptf»b  or 


Pifl  «B»— i-'iWd  rrintf^r  ■  A  tnnKmaitaal  KCtloa  ttin»u(h  the  Anircr  (uuiirmt  tUae) ;  S  ibc  ovary  fcnitlKd  utcl 
tlic  fLUsienu  bavc  been  mpturcd  *ad  ibe  AnUun  drami  up  bjr  tite  cmwih  uf  ihe  uTsry ;  C  iha  itltfma  vitti  lu  " 
Up  //,  uB  the  itylfi  ^r  liDHi^tficill :   f  kjaU.  It  fnkiattfi  Itlc  of  lt>c  acpaU,  c  pctali.  a  spur  of  ibc  Infcrioi 
nectary;  /i  ippOKUffCS  vf  Ihr  tw9  tnlcriM  Awnou  pmjcctliiK  mo  Ihc  fpiir.  »hkh  ••crvte  tbc  nectar.  «  lb* 
■  ttlipin.  V  bncta ;    D  faarltoniftl  Mctkm  tbrauffb  tba  ovwy  wWb  Ibc  tbfM  pbc«iiljae  j/  and  ovutcft  sA 
ftectioa  thfOufb  n  unnpe  aatber. 

the  arrow,  the  lower  arm  of  the  connective  is  pressed  down,  and  the  upper  arm  c  is 
made  to  move  forward,  and  thus  to  strike  the  back  of  the  insect. 

In  the  pansy  {Viola'trkoior)  we  have  quiteja  difl"erenl  contrivance  for  preventing  the 
possibility  of  self-fertilisation.  In  Fig.  460,  /i  and  B^  is  shown  the  position  and  arrange^ 
mcnt  of  the  parts  of  the  Rower.  The  cavity  of  the  flower  enclosed  by  the  petals  is 
completely  filled  up  by  the  anthers  and  ovary,  u  ith  the  exception  of  the  tubular  spur  of 


i 


For  further  delnil*.  see  Hildebrand,  Jahrb.  for  wiss.  Bot  vol.  IV,  1865,  p.  f. 
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the  inferior  petal  in  which  the  nectar  collects,  secreted  by  the  appendages  of  the  two 
inferior  stamens.  The  only  entrance  to  this  nectary,  which  therefore  lies  behind  the 
reproductive  organs,  is  through  a  deep  channel  in  the  inferior  petal,  lined  with  !iairs. 
The  upper  and  lateral  petals  incline  towards  one  another  in  front  of  the  ovary  which 
is  surruundcd  by  the  anthers,  and  above  the  channel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entrance 
to  it  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  capitate  stigma  B,n,  The  stigma  is  seated  on  a  flexible 
style  (C,gr)t  is  hoUow  and  opens  by  an  orifice  which  faces  the  hairy  channel  of  the 
lower  petal;  the  lower  and  posterior  margin  of  this  orifice  has  a  lip-Iikc  appendage. 
The  anthers  open  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  pollen  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder 
collects  below  and  behind  the  stigma  among  the  hairs  of  the  channel  An  insect 
which  has  already  brought  pollen  on  its  proboscis  from  another  flower  inserts  its  pro- 
boscis beneath  the  stigma  through  the  channel  into  the  nectary.  The  foreign  pollen, 
which  is  attached  to  the  proboscis,  is  thus  rubbed  ofl"  on  to  tlic  lip  of  the  stigma,  it  is  de- 
tained by  the  viscid  secretion  which  tills  up  the  hollow  of  the  latter,  and  subsequently 
emits  its  poIIen-tul>es  through  the  canal  of  the  style  (see  also  Fig.  364,  p.  499).  While 
the  insect  is  sucking  the  nectar  in  the  spur,  the  poUen  of  this  flower,  which  lies  in  the 
channel  behind  the  stigma,  becomes  attached  to  the  prol)OScis ;  when  the  proboscis  is 
again  drawn  out,  this  pollen  docs  not  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid  sttgmo,  the  lip 
being  drawn  forward  by  the  motion  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  oriBcc  of  the  stigma 
protected.  The  pollen  that  h  removed  from  this  flower  is  now  carried,  in  the  manner 
described  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower.  If  the  insect  were  to  insert  its  proboscis 
again  into  the  nectary  of  the  same  flower,  the  pollen  would  be  detached  into  the  cavity 
of  its  own  stigma;  but,  as  Hildebrand  has  remarked,  insects  do  not  usually  do  this, 
but  suck  up  the  nectar  only  once,  and  then  visit  another  flower.  The  proceeding  of 
the  insect  may  be  imitated  by  inserting  a  flue  sharp  pin  beneath  the  stigma  into  the 
channel  and  again  withdrawing  It,  and  filling  with  the  pollen  thus  removed  the  stigmatic 
cavity  of  another  flower. 

The  contrivances  for  cross-pollination  in  Orchids,  as  numerous  as  they  are  compli- 
cated and  ingenious,  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Darwin  in  the  work  .already 
named  ^  One  of  the  simpler  cjises,  and  the  most  frequent  in  its  main  features,  may  be 
briefly  described  in  the  case  of  Epipactit  Uttifoiia,  At  the  time  when  the  reproductive 
organs  are  mature,  the  flower  stands,  in  consequence  of  a  torsion  of  its  pedicel,  so  that 
the  true  posterior  leaf  of  the  six  that  form  the  perianth  (the  labellum)  hangs  in  front  and 
do^^ward;  it  is  hollowed  out  in  its  lower  part,  and  Is  thus  transformed  into  a  receptacle 
for  the  nectar  which  it  secretes  (Fig.  461,  fi,  Dy  /).  The  sexual  organs,  borne  on  the 
gynosleniium  S  (in  C)  project  obliquely  above  this  nectary ;  the  stigma  forms  a  disc 
with  several  lips  hollowed  out  and  viscid  in  the  centre,  the  surface  of  which  is  in- 
clined obliquely  above  the  ncctar>'.  The  two  gland-like  staminodes  xx  stand  right 
and  left  beside  the  stigma ;  above  the  stigma  and  covering  it  like  a  roof  lies  the 
single  fertile  anther,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  again  on  its  part  protected  above 
by  its  cushion-like  connective  cn\  the  lateral  walls  of  the  two  anlher-lobes  burst 
lengthwise  right  and  left,  so  that  their  pollen-masses  (poUinia)  became  partially  exposed, 
the  pollen-grains  rtmaining  attached  to  one  another  by  a  viscid  substance.  In  front  of 
the  middle  of  the  anther  and  above  the  stigmatic  surface  is  the  rostellum  b,  a  peculiariy 
nietaTnur|>hoscd  part  of  the  stigma  (sec  A) ;  the  tissue  of  the  rostellum  is  transformed 
into  a  viscid  substance  covered  only  by  a  thin  membrane.  The  flower  of  Epipactis  is 
not  fertilised  if  left  to  itself;  the  pollinia  do  not  fall  of  their  own  accord  out  of  the 
anther,  and  would  even  then  not  reach  the  stigmatic  surface ;  they  must  be  carried  away 
by  insects  to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  ex- 
plained by  inserting  the  point  of  a  black-lead  pencil  into  the  flower  in  a  • 
the  bottom  of  the  labellum  and  beneath  the  stigmatic  surfjice;  '' 


'  Sec  al&o  WolS,  Uettriigc  zur  £nlwickcliuigsge»cbichte  dcr  OicIl 
Bol.  vol.IV,  1865. 
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slightly  against  the  rostcUtim,  and  again  withdra^^Ti  slowly  in  this  position  (D)»  the  viscid 
mass  of  the  rostellum  or  adhesive  disc  of  the  poUinia  to  which  the  poUen-tnasses  are 
attached,  remains  slicking  to  the  pencil.  The  pollinia  are  now  completely  remoTcd  from 
the  two  anther-lobes  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  pencil,  as  is  showTi  in  £  and  F,  If  the 
pencil  with  its  pollinia  attached  is  now  again  inserted  intu  another  flower  in  tije  dtrectioD 
of  the  bottom  of  the  labcllum,  the  pollinia  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid 
stigmatic  surface  and  adhere  firmly  to  it ;  when  the  pencil  is  again  withdrawn  they  *re 
left  behind,  being  partially  or  entirely  torn  from  the  pencil.  In  consequence  of  the  fann 
and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  an  insect  which  settles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
labellum  would  in  the  same  manner  l>e  able  to  creep  into  the  bottom  of  the  nectary  with- 
out disturbing  the  rostellum  ;  but  when  it  again  crept  out  after  obtaining  the  nectar,  it 


Flc  ifii.—B^i^atH»  Uttf^bHa:  A  ItTgtfinliiMt  mcUbb  thRMiffc  a  lovcr-hud  ;  B  epca  flower  aAar  ff»tf 

of  tHe  pn-ianth  with  Ibe  ttcaption  of  ihc  Ubcflon  /j  C  the  raproductlvs  ontvu  iifUr raatoral  of  Uwperteolll 
wed  troaib«lowa«l  hi  (rent;  D  m  B,  ttw  pMit  of  a  Ind^MaeO  #  lin«nc«]  after  the  aunncr  of  the  protwaclaaf 
an  fawct ;  E  aad  F  tbe  lead-pcncfl  »1tli  ttic  polBaia  Ktachcd  :  /K  ovarr,  /  labdun,  lu  b«-llk*  ilniriiilM 
terriotf  ata  nectary,  ••  the  broad  9tiKai«.m  th*coa»acii««  of  Um«1bb^  fertile aiulicr,/ polUaia,  AthcmftdlM^ 
w  M  (he  two  Ittcra]  |[Uad-llk«  ftamtoodo,  i  pbca  wlMn  dw  UbaUuB  bu  beat  cui  oA  t  tb«  coliHUur  KyMk 


would  strike  against  it  and  carry  off  the  pollinia;  and  on  crawling  into  a  second  fioweTt 
these  would  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,  and  would  remain  attached  to  it- 
In  some  other  Orchidcx  the  contrivances  are  much  more  complicated. 

Sect.  32. — Hybridisation'.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  spoken 
only  of  the  union  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant,  or  of  two  individuals  of 
tbe  same  species.    We  learn  however  from  experience  that  a  fertile  sexual  union  can 


*  J.  G.  Kulreuter,  Vorl&ufige  Nachridit  von  einigen  das  Gcschlccht  dcr  Pflanzen  betreflendcft 
Vcreudicn  a.  Bcobacblungcn.  Leipzig,  1761;  Appendices  in  1763,  1764,  and  1766.  —  W.  Herbert, 
On  Amaryllidaccac,  with  a  treatise  on  cross-hrcd  vegetables;  London,  1837. — Gartner,  Verenche  u. 
Bcobachtuugcn  iibcr  die  Bostardcrzcugung  im  Pflaii^cnreich ;  Stuttgart,  1849.  [Sec  notice  by 
Berkeley.  Journ.  Roy.  Hort  Soc  vol.  V,  1850,  p.  156.] — Wicbunu  Die  Bastard befruch tang  im 
Pflansenreich,  erliutlcrl  an  den  Bastardcn  der  Weidcn  (with  two  na1ure*printt:d  pistes) :  Brcslau, 
1865.     [See  abbtmct  by  Berkeley,  Joum.  Roy.  Uort.  Soc.  new  scries,  vol.1,  1850,  p.  67]  \ 
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lake  place  between  plants  which  are  specifically  distinct.  A  union  of  this  kind  is 
called  Hyhruiisation,  and  its  product  a  Hybrid,  According  as  the  union  takes  place 
between  different  varieties  of  one  species,  different  species  of  one  genus,  or  be- 
tween two  species  belonging  to  different  genera,  the  resulting  hybrid  may  be  termed 
a  variety-hybrid,  species -hybrid,  or  genus-hybrid. 

Among  Cryptogams  only  a  few  instances  of  hybridisation  arc  known  with 
certainty.  Thuret  (Ann.  des  sci.  nat.,  1855)  obtained  hybrid  plants  by  bringing 
spermatozoids  o{  Fucus  serraius  into  contact  with  oospheres  o^  F.  x^esituhsus.  In 
some  other  families  of  Cryptogams  forms  have  been  found  which  have  been  sup- 
posed, from  their  characters,  to  have  a  hybrid  origin.  Thus  A.  Braun  (VerjUngung, 
p.  329)  adduces  instances  of  hybrids  between  Mosses*,  Physcomilrium pyriformc  and 
Funaria  hygromeirica^  and  between  Physcemitrium  fasciculare  and  Funaria  hygro" 
metrka^  and  between  the  following  species  of  Ferns — Gymnogramme  rhrysophyUa 
and  G.  cakmeiana^  G.  chrysophylla  and  G.  distans^  and  Aspidium  Fih'x-mas  and 
A.  spmu/osifPi\ 

Tlie  most  important  observations  from  a  scientific  point  of  vicw»  which  have 
given  us  the  clearest  insight  into  the  nature  of  die  difference  of  sex,  are  however 
those  made  on  hybrids  between  flowering  plants,  resulting  from  the  artificial  convey- 
ance of  pollen  from  one  species  to  another.  Nageli  has  collected  the  results  of 
many  thousand  experiments  on  hybridisation  made  by  Kolreuler  in  the  last  century, 
and  more  recently  by  Knight,  GHrtner,  Herbert,  Wichura,  and  other  observers.  The 
following  facts  arc  taken  chiefly  from  Nageli's  resum/'. 

Only  those  forms  which  are  closely  related  genetically  can  produce  hybrids. 
They  are  formed  most  easily  between  different  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  with 
greater  difficulty — but  are  still  possible  in  a  great  number  of  cases — between  two 
species  of  the  same  genus  ;  of  hybrids  between  sjiecies  which  belong  to  different 
genera  only  a  very  few  instances  are  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these  cases 
the  species  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same  genus.  The  facility  witlj  which  hy- 
brids can  be  produced  varies  extremely  in  different  orders,  families,  and  genera  of 
Angiosperms.  The  phenomenon  is  frequent  among  Liliacese,  Iridese,  Nyctagineae, 
Lobeliacesp,  Solanaceae,  Scrophulariacese,  Gesncracece.  Primulaceaa,  EricaceK.  Ranun- 
culaceae,  Passifloraceae,  Cactaceae,  Caryophyllacex,  Malvaccee,  Gcraniacesc,  Qino;he- 
rcae,  Rosaceae,  and  Salicinese,  It  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  very  exceptionally, 
in  Gramineae,  Unicaceie,  Labiatae*,  Convolvulaceae,  Polemoniaceae,  Grossulariaceie, 
Papaveraccx,  Cruciferse,  Hypericineae.  and  Papilionaceae.  Even  genera  of  the  same 
order  or  family  differ  in  this  respect.  Among  Caryophyllace:^,  the  species  of 
Dianthus  hybridise  easily,  those  of  Silene  only  with  difficulty ;  among  Solanaceae, 
the  species  of  Nicotiana  and  Datura  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hybrids,  while 
those  of  Solanum,    Physalis,  and   Nycandra   have   not ;    among  Scrophulariacese, 


'  [Sec  also  H.  Philibert,  L'Hybridation  dans  tea  Mouues  (Grinimia)  Ann.  des  sci.  lUL  1873. 
TolXVIl,  p.  2J5.— Ed.] 

*  [See  also  T-  Moure  on  Adiatttum  /arityt/ut^  Journ.  Roy.  Hort,  Soc.  new  scries,  * 
BeHtelcy  on  Aspimiuin  ehtnaidn,  Scott,  ihid.  p.  157. —  Ed.] 

'  Nageli.  Sitzungsber.  dcr  kaih.  baycr.  Akad.  dcr  Wiss.  in  Milnchcn.  Dec<  25.  tl 
1866. 

*  IStackys  ambigua  Sm.  is  considered  to  be  1  hybrid  beiwecn  S.  tytvatiea  and  * 
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Verbascum '  and  Digitalis,  hut  not  Pentsiemon,  Linariaf  or  Antmhinum ;   atnoflgr' 
Rosaeese,  Geum.  but  not  Potentilla. 

Hybridisation  between  species  belong-ing  to  different  genera  has  been  obs^rreJ 
between  Lychnis  and  Silenc,  Rhododendron  and  Azalea,  Rhododendron  and 
Rhodora.  Azalea  and  Rhodora,  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia,  Rhododendrofk  and 
Menziesia',  *4Cgilop3  and  'J'riticum,  and  between  Echinocactus,  Cereus,  and  PhyV- 
locactus,  to  which  must  be  added  a  few  wild  forms  which  appear  to  be  gentis- 
hybrids. 

Besides  the  near  genetic  relationsliip,  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
hybrids  depends  also  on  a  certain  relationsliip  between  the  parenl-planis,  which  ii 
manifested  only  in  the  result  of  hybridisation,  and  which  Niigeli  calls  '  Sexual  Af&aity.' 
This  kind  of  affinity  is  not  always  concurrent  with  the  external  resemblance  of  the 
plants.  Thus,  for  example,  hybrids  have  never  been  obtained  between  the  apple 
and  pear^,  AnagtiUis  arvcrtxis  and  caruka,  Primula  offidnahs  and  tlatior^  or  Kigtlla 
damasctna  and  iativa^  nor  between  many  other  pairs  of  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  one  another ;  while  in  other  cases  very  ifis- 
similar  forms  unite,  as  Mgilops  ovaia  with  Triticum  vulgare^  Lychnis  diurna  with 
L.  Fhs'cuculi^  Cereus  sptciosissimus  with  Phyllocacius  PhyUanthus^  the  peach  with  the 
almond.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  sexual  and  genetic 
affinity  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  varieties  of  the  same  species  will  sometimes  be 
partially  or  altogether  Infertile  with  one  another,  as  e.g.  Silene  inftaia  S2S,  aifttna  with 
var.  angustifotia^  var.  latifolia  with  var.  liihmh's^  &c. 

When  a  sexual  union  is  possible  between  two  species  A  and  B,  A  can  osmffr 
produce  hybrids  when  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  B,  and  B  when  fertilised  by  d* 
poUen  of  A  (reciprocal  hybridisation).     But  there  are  cases  in  which  A  can  only  be 
the  male  and  B  only  the  female  parent  plant,  the  pollination  of  A  by  B  j'ielding  no 
result.     Thus  Thurci  found,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  /'"ucus  z'fsu-tiioau 
produces  hybrids  with  the  spermatozoids  of  F.  serra/us,  while  the  oospheres  of  the 
latter  species  could  not  be  fertilised  by  the  spermatozoids  of  the  former,     Gitrtner 
states  that  Nicoliami  paniadata  produces  seeds  when   acted  on  by  the  poUen  of 
A^  Langsdorfii^  while  the  latter  does  not  under  the  influence  of  the  poUen  of  tbe^^ 
former.     Kolreuler  easily  obtained  seeds  of  Mirahilis  Jalappa  with  the  pollen  of^| 
M.  UmgiJIora^  while  more  than  two  hundred  experiments  on  pollinating  the  latter  by  ^^ 
the  former  species  extending  over  eight  years  produced  no  result. 

Sexual  Affinity  presents  a  great  variety  of  gradations.  At  one  extreme  we  hav« 
complete  infertility  under  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  another  variety  or  species,  the 
pollen-rubes  not  even  entering  the  stigma,  and  the  pollinated  flower  behaving  pre-, 
cisety  as  if  no  pollen  had  reached  it ;  the  other  extreme  is  shown  in  the  productioi 
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'  [On  hybridiiy  in  the  gmus  Verbascum.  sec  Dan**tn,  Joum.  IJnn.  Soc.  1868,  p.  437. — F-o.] 
*  [The  history  of  the  plant  wliich  is  here  inleiided  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Ga/ctlc,  \oI.  U] 
p.  82.     It  was  raised  from  seed  of  ftryrmthui  (Menzigiia)  empftrifornm,  mppowd  to  be  fcrriUsed 
the  pollen  oi  Rhodothamnui  {RkodoHttuiron}  Chnmatisrn*.     It  is  figured  under  the  name  of  Bryantkux 
ertetui  in  Paxlon's  Flower  Garden,  vol.  1. 1. 19 ;  but  it  agrees  well  with  &peciinens  of  fu  female  parenl 
from  ihe  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  probably  therefore  not  a  hybrid  al  all. — tin.] 

'  [An  instance  to  the  contrary  is  recorded  in  llie  ?roc.  Acad.  Philadelphia,  1871,  vul,  I.  n.  loJ 
— Eo.J  ^ 
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of  numerous  hybrids,  which  noi  only  grow  vigorously,  but  are  tliemselvcs  fertile. 
The  lowest  degree  of  the  action  of  pollen  of  a  different  kind  consists  in  various 
changes  taking  place  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  the  mother-plant,  the  ovary  or  even 
the  ovules  also  growing,  without  any  embryo  being  produced.  A  higher  degree  is 
manifested  in  ihc  production  of  ripe  normal  fruits  and  f>ceds  containing  embryos, 
but  these  embryos  having  no  power  of  germination.  Further  steps  are  indicated  by 
the  number  of  embryos  which  have  the  power  of  germination  that  are  produced  in  the 
ovary'. 

When  pollen  from  different  species  is  applied  simultaneously  to  the  same 
stigma,  only  one  kind  is  potent,  viz.  that  from  the  species  which  has  the  greatest 
sexual  affinity  to  the  one  that  is  pollinated.  And  since,  as  a  general  law,  pollen  is  most 
efficacious  on  a  different  flower  of  the  same  species — in  other  words,  the  highest 
degree  of  sexual  affinity  occurs  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species — 
when  a  stigma  is  pollinated  at  the  same  time  with  pollen  of  the  same  and  of  another 
species,  the  first  only  is  potent.  But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  hybrids  are  sometimes 
more  easily  produced  Ix^tween  varieties  than  between  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
in  this  case  tlie  foreign  pollen  may  be  prepotent  over  that  of  the  same  kind.  When 
the  pollen  of  different  species  reaches  the  stigma  at  the  same  time,  and  if  that  which 
reaches  it  later  has  a  greater  sexual  affinity,  it  can  only  be  potent  when  the  first  is 
not  potent  or  acts  injuriously.  In  NicoLiana  the  production  of  hybrids  can  no  longer 
be  prevented  by  its  own  pollen  after  two  hours,  in  Malva  and  Hibiscus  after  three 
hours,  in  Dianthus  after  five  or  six  hours. 

The  hybrid  is  possessed  of  external  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
parent-forms,  usually  nearly  half  way  between ;  less  often  it  resembles  one  of  the 
parent-forms  more  nearly  than  the  other,  and  this  is  more  often  the  case  with  variety- 
hybrids  than  with  species-hybrids.  It  follows  that  in  reciprocal  hybrids  from  the 
species  A  and  B,  the  hybrid  A  B  is  generally  similar  externally  to  the  hybrid  B  A, 
though  the  two  forms  may  differ  somewhat  internally.  Thus,  according  to  Gartner, 
the  hybrid  Nkotiana  panicutato-rustka  is  more  fertile  tlian  the  reciprocal  hybrid 
Nicoiiana  rusiko-panicuiaia'^.  An  internal  difference  between  reciprocal  hybrids  is 
also  sliown  by  the  fact  that  one  is  more  variable  than  the  other ;  thus,  according  to 
Gartner,  the  progeny  o^ Digitalis  fmrpurc&-lulea  is  more  variable  than  that  of  DJu'ro- 
purpurea^  the  progeny  of  Dianthus  pulcheUo-armarius  more  variable  than  that  of 
D.  arenario-pulchetlus. 

When  two  species  A  and  B  hybridise,  and  the  one  species  A  exercises  a  greater 
influence  on  the  form  and  properties  of  tlie  hybrid  than  the  other  species  B,  the 
hybrid  or  its  descendants,  if  fertilised  by  A,  will  revert  more  quickly  to  the  parent- 
form  A  than  it  will  to  the  parent  form  B  if  fertilised  by  it.  Thus  Gartner  states  that 
the  hybrid  of  Dianthus  chiwnsix  and  D.  Caryophyllus  reverts  to  tlie  latter  form  after 
three  or  four  generations  if  repeatedly  fertilised  by  it,  while  it  retjuircs  fcrtiUsation  for 
five  or  six  generations  by  /?.  chintinis  in  order  to  revert  to  that  form. 


*  See  HiU!cbraB<i.  Bastardirungsvcrsuchc  an  Ordiiclccn,  Bol.  ZeU.  II 
'  In  thU  mcxle  of  desi^uating  hybrids,  the  nnmc  uf  the  ma 

Nieotiana  ruttitO'pQniculata  is  the  product  of  the  fertillsatfoll  r' 

Pf.  rtntica. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  parent-forms  are  as  a  rule  so  transmitted  to  the 
hybrid  that  the  influence  of  both  is  manifested  in  all  its  characters,  producing  a 
fusion  of  the  different  peculiarities.     This  is  more  evident  in  the  species-  than  in 
the  variety-hybrids;  in  the  latter  some  of  the  non-esseniiil  characters  of  the  parents 
sometimes  present  themselves  in  the  offspring  uncombinetl  side  by  side;   e.g.  various 
kinds  of  streaks  and  blotches  instead  of  a  mixing  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  Thus 
a  hybrid  which  Sagcret  obtained  from  Cucumis  Chak  (female)  with  C  Affh  CxnUa- 
lupus  (which  had  a  reticulated  flesh)  had  a  yellow  flesh,  a  rt-ticulaie  marking  of  the 
rind  and  moderately  prominent  ribs  like  the  male  parent,  but  while  seeds  and  an 
acid  flavour  like  the  female  parent.     Anoihcr  hybrid  from  the  same  species  had,  on 
tJie  contrary,  the  sweet  flavour  and  yellow  flesh  of  the  male,  with  the  while  seeds  and 
smooth  rind  of  the  female  parent.     To  this  caiegorj-  belongs  also  the  hybrid  of 
Cytism  Laburnum  and  purpurtus  (known  as  Cyh'sus  A<iami}^  some  of  the  branches 
of  which  partially  or  entirely  resembled  one  and  some  of  them  the  other  parent-form. 
1  have  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  hybrid  Aniirrhinum  mdjats,  in  which  ihe  inflor- 
escence bore  on  one  side  of  the  a.xis  only  dark-red,  on  the  other  side  only  yellow 
flowers,  while  between  the  two  halves  stood  a  single  flower  which  was  half  red  and 
half  yellow. 

In  addition  to  its  inherited  properties,  the  hybrid  usually  possesses  characters  of 
its  own  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  both  its  parent-forms.  One  of  these  new 
characters,  which  occurs  especially  with  variety-hybrids,  is  the  tendency  to  vary  more 
strongly  than  its  parent-forms.  Species-hybrids  are  usually  weak  in  llicir  sexmJ 
properties;  those  derived  from  nearly  related  parent-species  arc,  on  tlie  other  hmrf, 
more  vigorous  in  their  growth  than  their  parent-forms,  while  hybrids  resulting  &om 
the  union  of  sp«xies  less  nearly  related  are  generally  feebler  in  their  development. 
The  luxuriant  growtli  of  the  hybrids  from  nearly  allied  species  is  displayed  in  tbcif 
taller  and  stouter  stems,  more  copious  root-system,  and  larger  number  of  shoots 
(stolons,  scions,  &c.l.  Hybrids  have  also  a  tendency  to  a  longer  duration  of  life  ; 
those  of  annual  or  biennial  parent-forms  often  live  a  number  of  years,  probably  in 
consequence  of  their  producing  a  smaller  number  of  seeds.  Hybrids  are  also 
characterised  by  commencing  to  flower  earlier,  and  continuing  to  do  so  longer  and 
more  abundantly,  than  the  parent-forms ;  sometimes  they  produce  an  extraordinary 
number  of  flowers,  which  are  also  larger,  more  enduring,  and  of  brighter  colour  and 
stronger  odour.  They  have  also  a  tendency  to  become  double,  their  staminal  and 
carpellary  leaves  to  increase  in  number  and  developc  into  petals.  Along  with  this 
luxuriant  vegetative  growth,  the  sexual  organs  are  usually  weak,  and  this  in  ev^ry 
possible  degree.  '  The  stamens,'  says  Nageli,  '  are,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases  perfect 
externally,  but  partially  or  altogether  infertile,  the  pollen-grains  not  attaining  their 
proper  development ;  while  in  others  the  stamens  are  aliogelher  abortive  and  reduced 
to  rudiments.  The  pistils  (gynxceum)  of  hybrids  are  in  most  cases  not  distingubb- 
able  externally  from  those  of  the  parent  .species,  but  their  o\'ules  have  no  power,  or 
only  to  a  slight  <iegrec,  of  becoming  fertilised ;  no  embryonic  vesicles  are  formed, 
or  the  embryo  which  begins  to  be  developed  from  the  embryonic  vesicles  perishes 
sooner  or  later.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  when  fertile  seeds  are  produced, 
their  number  is  smaller,  and  they  manifest  a  certain  degree  of  feebleness  in  their  slow 
germination  and  the  short  duration  of  ibis  capacity.'     The  feebleness  of  the  sexual 
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function  is  in  some  varicty-hybritls  scarcely  perceptible,  in  others  but  small ;  in 
general  it  is  the  more  marked  the  more  distant  the  genetic  and  sexual  affinity  of 
the  parent-forms.  When  species-hybrids  have  the  power  of  producing  seeds  by  self- 
pollination,  and  this  is  repeated  in  the  progeny,  their  fertility  generally  diminishes 
from  generation  to  generation ;  though  this  phenomenon  probably  depends  less  on 
the  sexual  feebleness  of  hybrids  than  on  the  circumstance  that  their  flowers  have 
probably  been  generally  self-fertilised,  instead  of  being  pollinated  by  other  flowers  or 
other  indiWduals  of  the  same  hybrid  NageU's  rule  holds  true  in  the  general  way, 
that  the  male  organs  of  species-hybrids  arc  functionally  weak  to  a  higher  degree  than 
the  female  organs,  although  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

'  Hybrids  usually  vary  less  in  the  first  generation,  the  less  the  degree  of  affinity 
between  their  parent- forms;  species-hybrids  therefore  less  than  variety-hybrids ;  the 
former  are  often  characterised  by  a  great  uniformity,  tlie  latter  by  a  great  variability. 
When  hybrids  are  self- fertilised,  the  variability  increases  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
generations  the  more  completely  it  was  absent  from  the  first ;  and  three  different 
varieties  arise  more  certainly  the  less  the  affinity  between  the  parent-forms ;  7'/a. 
one  corresponding  to  the  original  (liybrid)  type,  the  two  others  bearing  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  two  parent-forms.  But  these  varieties  show  but  little  constancy, 
passing  easily  into  one  another,  at  least  in  the  earlier  generations.  An  actual  re- 
version to  one  of  the  two  parent-forms  (with  pure  breeding-in)  takes  place  especi- 
ally when  the  parent-forms  are  very  nearly  related,  as  in  variety-hybrids  and  those 
from  species  that  approximate  to  varieties.  When  this  reversion  occurs  in  other 
species-hybrids,  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  those  cases  where  one  of  the  parent- 
S|>9cies  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  hybridisation.'     (Nageli,  /.  r.) 

When  a  hybrid  is  made  to  unite  with  one  of  its  parent-forms,  or  with  another 
parent-form,  or  with  a  hybrid  of  different  origin,  the  product  is  termed  a  *  derivative 
hybrid';  and  this  may  again  on  its  part  unite  with  one  of  the  parent-forms  or  with 
a  hybrid  of  different  origin.  When  a  union  is  effected  between  a  hybrid  and 
one  of  its  own  parent-forms,  and  the  hybrid  thus  obtained  unites  again  wiih  the 
same  parent- form,  and  so  on  through  several  generations,  the  derived  progeny  ap- 
proach more  and  more  nearly  in  their  characters  to  those  of  this  parent-form,  until 
they  come  to  resemble  it  in  all  respects.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parent-forms  is  raken,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  generations  are  required  to 
effect  the  perfect  reversion ;  and  this  behaviour  has  been  reduced  by  Niigeli  to  a 
numerical  expression  (formula  of  heredity)^  which  indicates  in  numbers  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  a  species  in  reference  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
its  qualities  in  hybridisation.  In  proportion  as  the  derivative  hybrid  approaches 
one  or  the  other  of  its  parent-forms,  its  hybrid  nature  gradually  decreases,  and  its 
fertility  at  the  same  lime  increases. 

When  a  hybrid  unites  with  a  new  parent-form  or  with  a  hybrid  of  another 
species,  a  derivative  hybrid  results  in  which  three,  four,  or  more  spcci*** 
ties)  arc  combined ;  Wichura  has  even  united  six  different  species  of 
such  derivative  hybrid.     Hybrids  of  this  kind,  which  may  conv 
'  combined  hybrids,'  usually  follow  the  same  rules  with  refcren 
other  characters  as  hold  good  in  the  case  of  simple  hybri 
become  less  fertile  the  larger  the  number  of  different  parei 
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ihem ;  and  ihey  are  usually  very  variable.     Wichura  showed,  from  his   own 
ations  and  those  of  Gartner,  that  hybrid  pollen  produces  a  greater  variety 
in  its  progeny  than  does  the  pollen  of  true  species. 

The  results  of  hybridisation  are  important  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  sexuaBty, 

because  there  is  no  boundary-line  or  csienlial  distinction  between  the  sclf-fcrtiltsjUiott 
of  pure  speties  or  varieties  and  their  fertilisation  by  other  species  or  varieties  ;  and  be- 
cause in  the  latter  case— in  other  words  in  hybridisation— certain  peculiarities  of  »exuai 
diflfercntiation  and  union  are  rendered  more  evident.     The  two  extremes  of  the  coit- 
ditions  under  which  a  fertile  union  of  sexual  cells  is  possible  lie  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another,  but  arc  connected  by  very  numerous  transitions.  One  extreme  is  presrntcd 
in  the  genus  Rhynchunenia  and  in  some  Saprotcgniea:,  where  a  fertile  sexual  uni(.>D  of 
sister-cells  takes  place  regularly;  the  other  extreme  is  furnbthcd  in  genus-hybrids,  vrberr 
the  uniting  cells  belong  to  very  different  forms  of  plants  whose  descent  from  a  comnKin 
ancestor  dates  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.     But  the  great  majority  of  phenomena  in  llie 
vegetable  kingdom  show  that  sexual   union  is  usually  most  productive  when  the  celh 
stand  neither  in  too  close  nor  in  too  remote  an  affinity  to  one  another  ;  self-fertilisation 
is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  hybridisation   of  different 
species  or  genera.    The  phenomena  may  be  comprised  in  the  statement  that  the  original 
form  of  sexual  differentiation  was  probably  the  simultaneous  formation  of  male  and 
female  organs  in  close  juxtaposition  on  the  same  plant,  but  that  sexual  union  is  more 
potent  and  more  favourable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race  when  the  closely  contiguous 
cells  do  not  unite,  but  those  of  different  descent,  a  certain  mean  amount  of  difference  of 
descent  being  established  as  the  most  favounible.  This  mean  of  the  difference  of  descent 
associated  with  a  maximum  of  sexual  potency  is  obtained  when  the  sexual  cells  belong 
to  different  individuals  of  the  same  species '.     The  phenomena  of  structure  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  which  are  manifested  in  polygamy,  diclinism,  dichogamy, 
dimorphism,  the  impotence  of  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (as  in  Corydalb 
and  Oncidium).  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  rendering  self-fertilisation  impossible 
(as  in  Arutoloeb'm  demat'iiis,  many  Orchide»,  &c.),  are  different  means  for  promoting 
the  cross-fertilisation  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  or  for  rendering  it 
alone  possible. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
THE    ORIGIN    OF    SPECIES. 

Sect.  33. — Origin  of  Varieties.  The  characters  of  plants  are  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  or,  in  other  words,  are  hereditary.  But, in  addition  to  the  inhented 
properties,  new  characters  may  arise  in  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  the  descend- 
ants of  a  plant  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  parent -plants.  'J'hus,  for  exatnple^ 
Descemet  obtained  in   1803*,  among  the  seedlings  from  Rohinia  Psfud-atan'Ot  &n 


'  [S«:e  ]>arwin.  VAriation  of  .\iiimals  and  Plants  \mder  Domestication,  vol.  11.  chap,  xvii,  wbere 
several  illn»tm'ion%  of  the  l.nw  arc  given — Ki>.] 

•  See  Chcricul,  Ami.  lies  sci.  iwl-  1846,  vul.  VI,  p.  157.  [Jouin.  Koy.  llort.  Soc.  toI.  VI, 
1851  p.  61] 
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individual  without  spines;  Duchesne,  in  1761',  among  seedlings  of  the  strawberr)', 
one  with  simple  instead  of  trifoliolate  leaves;  and  Godron*,  among  seedlings  of 
Datura  Taiula^  one  with  smooth  instead  of  spiny  capsules. 

The  characters  which  arise  in  single  descendants  are  often  only  individual, 
i.  e.  they  arc  not  again  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Thus  the  seeds  of  the  un- 
armed Robinia  produced  again  spiny  plants  resembling,  not  their  immediate  ancestor, 
but  more  remote  ones  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  new  character  is  hereditary,  though 
at  first  perhaps  only  partially  so,  the  new  form  making  its  appearance  only  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  descendants,  while  ihe  others  revert  to  the  original  form,  as 
in  Duchesne's  unifoliolate  strawberry. 

When  a  new  character  is  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  new  generations,  the 
number  of  individuals  that  revert  to  the  primitive  form  often  decreases  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  or  the  hereditary  permanence  of  the  new  character  increases; 
they  become  more  and  more  constant,  and  sometimes  even  as  much  so  as  those  of* 
the  primitive  form.     Such  new  constant  forms  are  termed  Varuius*. 

The  same  parent-form  may  produce  a  smaller  or  larger  number  either  simul- 
taneously or  in  succession,  .sonieUmes  even  hundreds  of  new  forms  ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  cultivated  plants.  The  enormous  number  of  varieties  of  the 
dahlia,  differing  in  the  colour,  size,  and  form  of  the  flowers  and  in  their  mode  of 
growth,  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  have  been  derived  since  1802  from  the  simple 
yellow-blossomed  primitive  form  of  Dahlia  variabilis.  The  great  variety  of  pansies, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  have  resulted  since  1687  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  Viola  tricolor  of  our  fields  with  small  flowers  almost  uniform  in 
colour*.  Still  more  numerous  are  the  varieties  of  Cucurhiia  Ptpo^  diflTering  not  only 
in  tlie  form  of  tlicir  fruit  but  also  in  all  other  characters  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  cabbage  {Rrassica  oleracea)  and  a  vast  number  of  other  cultivated  plants. 

Some  plants  have  a  special  tendency  to  variation  ;  among  native  species,  for 
example,  the  fruticose  Rubi,  and  those  of  Rosa  and  Hieracium;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  distinguished  by  great  constancy  in  their  characters,  as  for  example  rye, 
w  hich  has  as  yet  produced  no  hereditary  varieties,  notwithstanding  long  cultivation ; 
while  the  nearly  related  species  of  wheal  (especially  Triiicum  vulgare,  amylrum  and 
Spelta)  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  old  varieties  and  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  new  ones. 

By  far  the  greater  ntmiber  of  hereditary  varieties  are  the  result  of  sexual  repro- 
duction ;  among  Phanerogams  the  new  characters  appear  suddenly  in  individual 
seedlings,  which  difler  at  once  from  the  parent-plant  in  these  respects.  Sometimes 
however  it  happ>cns  that  particular  buds  develope  differently  from  the  other  shoots 
of  the  same  stock ;  and  of  this  Bud-variation^  two  different  cases  must  be  carefully 


'  For  further  details,  see  Uslcri.  Annalcn  dcr  Bot&nilc  vol,  V,  p.  40. 

*  See  Naudin.  CompL  rend.  1867.  vol.  LXIV.  p.  929. 

■  For  examples,  see  Hormeislcr,  Allgcmeinc  Morphologic,  p.  5^5- 

*  Darwin,  The  VarJAtioD  of  AoimaU  and  Planls  under  Doritc&tfcation,  vol.  I,  p.  368  «f  •*" 

*  [T.  Meehan  adduces  a  numl>cr  of  remftrkable  instances  of  bud-variation  t«  wh* 
isation  coitld  not  have  taken  any  part; — in  Rubu*  which  ranly  proilucrt  seeds  in  t 
Cnnvohyht  Satafat.  which  seldoin  flnwcri  in  America.  &c.     Set  Proceeding*  of  the 
Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  Nov.  39,  1870.— Eu.] 
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distinguished,  since  their  Bignificance  is  altogether  different.  In  one  case  the 
normal  shoot  of  a  stock  which  itself  belongs  to  a  variety  resembles  or  reverts  to 
the  primitive  form ;  and  this  therefore  is  an  instance  not  of  the  production  but  of 
the  cessation  of  a  new  form.  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich  there  is,  for  example, 
a  l>eech-tree  with  divided  leaves,  itself  a  variety,  a  single  branch  of  T\hich  bears  the 
ordinary  undivided  entire  leaves,  or  has  reverted  to  the  primitive  form.  In  the  second 
case  new  cliaracicrs  not  previously  displayed  arise  on  particular  shoots  of  a  stock. 
Thus,  for  instance,  single  shoots  of  the  myrtle  are  sometimes  found  with  leaves  in 
alternating  whorls  of  threes,  instead  of  pairs  ;  but  these  shoots  again  protluce  from 
the  axils  of  their  leaves  the  ordinarj*  branches  with  decussate  leaves.  Knight  (see 
Darwin,  Ac  vol.  I,  p.  375)  observed  a  cherry  (the  May  Duke)  with  one  branch  bear- 
ing fruit  of  a  larger  shape  which  always  ripened  later.  The  common  *  moss-rose* 
is  considered  by  Darwin  (/.  r.  p.  379)  to  have  probably  arisen  by  *  bud-variation* 
'from  Ji.  ceniifolm  ;  the  white  and  striped  moss-roses  matie  their  appearance  in  1788 
from  a  bud  of  the  common  red  moss-rose;  Rivers  stales  that  the  seeds  of  the  simple 
red  moss-rose  almost  always  again  produce  moss-roses'. 

Those  changes  which  are  produced  in  a  plant  by  the  nature  of  its  food  and 
other  external  conditions  must  not  be  confounded  with  variation.  Specimens  of  the 
same  plant  often  differ  conspicuously  in  the  size  and  number  of  their  leaves,  shoots, 
fiowers,  and  fruits,  according  as  their  supply  of  food  has  been  abundant  or  deficient ; 
deep  shade  frequently  occasions  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  habits  of  plants  that 
usually  grow  in  sunshine ;  but  these  changes  are  not  hereditary ;  the  descendants  of 
such  individuals  revert,  under  normal  conditions  of  light  and  nutrition,  to  the  original 
characters  of  the  species. 

Those  characters,  on  the  contrary,  which  may  become  hereditary  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  varieties,  arise  independently  of  the  direct  influence  of  soil,  locafity, 
climate,  or  other  external  influences;  they  appear  seemingly  without  any  cause.  We 
must  therefore  assume  either  that  external  impulses  which  are  altogether  impef* 
ccpiible  first  cause  an  imperceptible  deviation  in  the  process  of  development,  which 
is  always  extremely  complicated,  and  that  tliis  variation  gradually  increases  luitil  tt 
becomes  perceptible,  or  that  the  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  itself  react 
upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  sooner  or  later  an  external  change. 

The  fact  that  wild  plants,  when  cultivated,  usually  begin  to  produce  hereditary 
varieties,  shows  that  the  change  in  the  external  conditions  of  life  disturbs  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ordinary  process  of  development ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  par- 
ticular external  influences  produce  particular  hereditary  varieties  corresponding  to 
them  ;  for  under  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  the  most  different  varieties  arise 
simultaneously  or  successively  from  the  same  parent-form.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  in  nature  with  wild  plants;  in  the  same  locality  under  precisely  the  same  vital 
conditions  a  number  of  varieties  are  often  found  by  the  side  of  their  parent-form,  and 
the  same  variety  is  often  found  in  the  most  diverse  localities'.     It  is  for  this  very 


*  [See  alio  M.  J.  Masters,  On  a  piak  sport  of  the  Oloire  de  Dijon  rose*  Joum.  Roy.  Hort-  Soc. 
new  scries,  vol.  IV.  p.  153.— Eo.] 

'  Further  details  on  ihis  importvil  subject  -irt  yivcn  by  Nagcli  in  the  Siltungsbcnchle  dcf  k«ii, 
haver,  Akad.  dcr  Wiss.  Dec.  15,  1865. 
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reason — because  varieties  are  lo  so  great  an  extent  independent  of  external  influences 
— that  they  arc  hereditary.  A  change  produced  in  a  plant  by  moisture,  shade,  or  any 
simitar  cause,  is  for  the  same  reason  not  hereditary,  because  its  descendants,  when 
placed  under  other  vital  conditions,  acquire  again  other  non-pcrtnanent  characters. 
That  hereditary  characters,  or  those  which  may  become  so,  arc  not  produced  by  ex- 
ternal influences,  is  proved  most  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  seeds  from  the  same 
fruit  produce  different  varieties,  either  entirely  so  or  together  with  the  inherited 
parent- form. 

Although  the  production  of  varieties  and  the  form  they  assume  are  not  the 
direct  results  of  external  influences,  yet  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  variety 
may  be  determined  by  these  influences.  When  a  variety  has  arisen,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  will  thrive  best  in  damp  or  in  dry  ground,  in  sunny  or  shady  places, 
and  so  forth  ;  whether  it  can  reproduce  itself  under  these  circumstances,  or  whether 
it  will  perish.  The  conclusion  follows  thai  hereditary  varieties  arise  independently 
of  iiircct  external  influences,  but  that  the  continuance  of  their  existence  depends  on 
external  causes.  A  variety  which  occurs  only  in  a  particular  locality  is  not  produced 
by  the  conditions  of  this  particular  locality ;  but  it  alone  furnishes  the  peculiar  vital 
conditions  which  this  particular  variety  requires,  while  other  varieties  which  have 
arisen  at  the  same  place  disappear. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  32  that  hybrids  show  in  general  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  varieties.  Two  different  sets  of  hereditary  characters  arc  com- 
bined in  a  hybrid,  and  there  is  hence  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  new 
characters  which  may  be  more  or  less  hereditary.  Hybridisation  is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  means  at  the  command  of  the  horticulturist  for  disturbing  the 
constancy  of  inherited  characters  and  producing  a  number  of  varieties  from  two  dis- 
tinct ancestral  forms'.  But  even  the  ordinary  sexual  union  of  two  individuals  of  a 
species,  as  in  dioecious,  dichogamous,  or  dimorphic  plants,  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  hybridisation;  in  these  cases  also  the  individual  which  unite  must  cer- 
tainly be  different,  since  otherwise  their  cross-fertilisation  would  be  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  self-fertilisation.  In  these  cases  therefore  two  sets  of  characters  which 
differ,  though  it  may  be  but  slightly,  also  unite  in  the  descendants;  and  if  a  hybrid 
from  two  different  species  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  variation,  the  cross-fertil- 
isation of  two  different  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  may  at  least  give 
rise  to  a  slight  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  the 
cross-fertilisation  of  different  individuals — towards  which  there  is  always  a  tendency 
in  nature  even  in  hermaphrodite  flowers — we  have  a  perpetual  cause  of  variation  in 
plants.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  variation,  as  is  shown  by  the 
existence  of  bud-variation,  and  by  the  reflection  that  tliere  must  always  be  a  slight 
difference  between  individuals  which  produce  a  variable  progeny. 

A  great  number  of  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  every  pl.int  has  a  tend- 
ency to  vary  continually  and  in  different  directions,  while  ever)*  new  character  whic*" 
not  produced  directly  by  external  agencies  tends  at  the  same  time  to  become  hen 


'  S«  nWo  Naudin,  Compi.  rend.  1864.  vol.  LIX.  p.  837. 
vol.  I.  p.  1.] 


[Jonm.  Roy.  Kort. 


If  notwithstanding:  this  many  wild  plants  and  some  cultivated  ones  arc  very  constant  antf 
produce  no  varieties  which  can  be  distinguished  externallytthis  U  mainly  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  newly  produced  varieties  are  unable  to  exist  in  the  conditions  by  which  tJiey 
are  surrounded,  or  at  least  soon  disappear,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  recur  more  in  detail 
The  hereditary  transmissibility  of  acquired  characters  exhibits  itself  in  a  most  marked 
way  when  it  docs  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  parent-plant,  but  only  a  particuUr 
branch.  A  still  more  reinarkal>le  case  was  obsencd  by  Bridginan.  He  noticed  that 
the  spore*  from  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  of  the  varieties  5f«/«- 
pendrium  I'uigare  Iticemtum  and  5.  vulgart  Crhta-gol/t,  M'hich  were  of  the  normal  form, 
uniformly  prottuced  plants  of  the  normal  parent-form,  while  those  produced  on  the  outer 
abnormal  part  of  the  leaf  reproduced  the  special  varieties'. 


Skct.  34.—AGCuin\ilatioQ  of  new  characters  in  the  reproduction  of 
varieties.  The  difference  between  a  variety  and  its  parent-form,  or  Ix-lween  the 
varieties  of  a  common  parent-form,  is  usually  at  first  small  and  affects  only  a  few 
characters.  But  the  descendants  of  the  variety  may  again  vary,  the  new  characters 
may  thus  become  intensified,  and  other  new  characters  of  a  different  kind  may  be 
added  to  them.  The  amount  of  difference  between  parent-form  and  variety  and 
between  the  various  varieties  of  the  same  parent-form  thus  becomes  greater ;  and  if 
ihc  tendency  to  become  hereditary  of  the  characters  increases  with  the  increase  of 
their  difference,  the  variety  comes  at  length  to  differ  so  greatly  from  the  parent-form 
that  their  genetic  connection  can  only  be  proved  historically  or  by  the  existence  of 
transitional  forms,  This  is  l!ic  case  with  many  of  our  cultivated  plants,  as  e.g,  the 
pear,  which  varies  much  even  in  the  wild  state,  but  in  cultivation  has  aUcred  its  mode 
of  growth,  form  of  leaf,  flower,  and  especially  its  fruit,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suppose  the  finest  sorts  of  pears  to  be  descendants  of  the 
wild  Pjrus  communis^  if  Dccaisne  had  not  proved  their  genetic  connection  by  the 
stuily  of  the  transitional  forms  (Darwin  /.  i".  vol.  I,  p.  350).  In  the  same  manner  it 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  all  the  culdvated  kinds  of  gooseberry  arc  descended 
from  the  wild  RiUs  Grossuhna  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  ;  and  Darwin 
brings  fonvard  liislorical  evidence  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  fruit  has  been  con- 
tinually increased  by  cultivation  since  1786,  so  that  in  185a  it  bad  attained  the 
weight  of  895  grs.  Darwin  found  that  a  small  apple  6§  inches  in  circumference 
weighed  as  much  {ic,  p.  356).  The  different  varieties  of  cabbage  are  all  descended 
from  one  parent-species,  or,  according  to  Alph.  Do  Candotlc,  from  tAVO  or  three 
closely  related  ones  still  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  case  hybridisation  has  also  cooperated;  the  varieties  are  for  the  most  part 
hereditary  but  without  any  great  constancy.  The  extent  of  the  variation  which  has 
taken  place  under  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  existence  on  the  one  hand  of  shrubby 
forms  with  branching  woody  stems,  10  to  la  or  even  16  feel  high,  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  round  cabbage  with  a  short  stem  and  a  spherical,  pointed,  or  broad  head 
consisting  of  leaves  closely  packed  one  over  another ;  and  again  of  the  savoy  with 
its  curled  blistered  leaves,  the  kohl-rabi  with  its  stem  swollen  below,  the  cauliflower 
with  its  crowded  monstrous  flowers,  Ac' 


*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nftt.  Hist,  third  series,  vot  VIII.  1861,  p.  490 ;  Darwin  /.  c.  vol.  11.  p.  379, 
'  See  Met/ger.  LAndwirthtchaftliche  Pflanzeukunde,   Franknirt  a.   M.   1851,    p.  1000;  mwI 
Darwio  /.  f.  vol.  I,  p.  313. 


In  the  case  of  many  cultivated  plants  the  original  wild  form  is  unknown.  It  is 
possible  that  in  a  few  cases  it  may  have  disappeared ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  have  arisen  in  cultivation  have  gradually  acquired  such  a 
number  of  new  characters  that  their  resemblance  to  the  wild  parent-form  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  cultivated  Cucurbitaceae, 
gourds,  bottle-gourds,  melons,  water-melons,  &c.,  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  which 
were  traced  back  by  Naudin  to  three  primitive  forms,  Cucurhita  Ptpo^  maxima^  and 
moschaia^  neither  of  which  however  is  known  in  the  wild  stale.  These  original  forms 
have  been  as  it  were  evolved  from  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  number- 
less varieties,  and  have  only  an  ideal  existence  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  eitl)er  of  them 
ever  actually  existed,  or  whether  these  ideal  parent-forms  do  not  merely  correspom 
to  three  principal  varieties  which  arose  from  a  single  primitive  form  which  possibi 
still  exists,  or  from  the  hybridisation  of  several.  The  characters  of  many  of  the! 
varieties  are  perfectly  hereditary,  and  all  the  organs  show  the  greatest  degree  of  vari^ 
alioii ;  how  great  and  various  these  dififerences  are  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Naudi 
has  divided  the  group  of  forms  which  he  included  under  the  name  Cucurhiki  Pepo 
into  seven  sections,  each  of  which  again  includes  a  number  of  subordinate  varieties*. 
The  fruit  of  one  variety  exceeds  that  of  another  variety  more  than  two  thousand  fold 
in  size  ;  the  original  form  of  the  fruit  is  probably  ovoiil,  but  in  some  varieties  it  is 
elongated  into  a  cylinder,  in  others  abbreviated  into  a  flat  plate;  the  colour  of  the 
rind  varies  almost  infinitely  in  the  different  varieties;  in  some  it  is  hard,  in  others 
soft ;  some  have  a  sweet,  others  a  bitter  flesh  ;  the  seeds  vary  in  length  from  5  or 
to  25  mm. ;  in  some  the  tendrils  are  of  enormous  siie,  in  others  they  are  altogelhi 
wanting;  in  one  variety  they  arc  transformed  into  branches  which  bear  leaves,  flowei 
and  fruits.  Even  characters  which  are  normally  constant  throughout  entire  natural 
orders  become  extremely  variable  in  the  gourds;  thus  Naudin  (Compt.  rend.  1867,^^ 
vol.  LXIV,  p.  929)  describes  a  Chinese  variety  o{  CucurhUa  maxima  which  has  a  pci^| 
fectly  free  or  superior  ovary,  whereas  it  is  inferior  elsewhere  in  the  Cucurbitacese  and^ 
in  the  nearly  allied  orders*. 

The  varieties  of  melon  (Cucumis  Mtlo)  Naudin  divides  into  ten  sections,  which 
differ  also  not  only  in  their  fruit,  but  also  in  their  leaves  and  their  entire  habit  or 
mudo  of  growth.  Some  melons  are  no  larger  than  small  plums,  others  weigh  as 
much  as  66  lbs.  ;  one  variety  has  a  scarlet  fruit ;  another  is  only  1  inch  in  diameter 
but  3  feet  long,  and  is  coiled  in  a  serpentine  manner  in  all  directions,  the  otheCH 
organs  being  also  greatly  elongated.  The  fruits  of  one  variety  can  scarcely  be  disl^| 
tinguished  externally  or  internally  from  cucumbers;  one  Algerian  variety  suddenly 
splits  up  into  sections  when  ripe  (Darwin,  Lc,  vol.  I,  p.  357). 

The  behaviour  of  the  genus  Zoa  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Cucurbita.  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  maize  are  probably  descended  from  a  single  primitive  wild  form  which  has 
been  cuUivaietl  in  America  for  a  very  long  period  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  native  Brazilian  species,  the  only  one  known  in  the  wild  state,  with  long  glumes 


'  Sec  Mctzger,  T^ndwirthschAftlichf  Pllanrcnktindc,  p.  693,  atid  l>arwm,  /.  c.  vol.  I,  p.  358. 

*  Htxiker  state*  that  a  bpccimcn  of  lUgonia  fr'tgida  at  Kcw  produced,  in  addition  to  male 
rcroale  flowers  with  inferior  ovnry.  also  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  »i{>crior  ovary.    This  vr 
WM  the  product  of  iceds.  from  a  noimal  flower.    (Dartvin  \.c,  p.  36^.) 
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en\'cIoping  the  grains,  is  the  primitive  form  ;  if  it  is  not,  tlien  no  plant  is  now  known 
which  can  be  considered  as  the  ancestral  form  of  our  numerous  and  extremely  diverge 
varieties  of  maize.  In  this  case  also  continued  cultivation  has  increased  the  amount 
of  difference  between  the  different  varieties,  as  well  as  to  a  prodiijious  extent  that 
between  them  and  the  primitive  fonn ;  and  ilie  separate  varieties  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  a  number  of  different  characters.  Some  are  only  1 4  feet  high, 
others  as  much  as  15  to  18  feet;  the  grains  stand  on  the  rachis  in  rows  varj-ing  from 
six  to  twenty  in  number;  they  may  be  white,  yellow,  red,  orange,  wlet,  streaked 
with  black,  blue,  or  copper-red  ;  their  weight  varies  sevenfold  ;  their  form  also  varies 
ejclremely ;  there  are  varieties  with  three  kinds  of  fruit  of  different  form  and  colour 
on  one  rachis;  and  a  great  number  of  other  differences  also  occur\  These  instances 
may  suffice  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the  varieties  of  a 
primitive  form  may  increase  under  cultivation*. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  and  to  a  great  extent  impossible,  to  prove  directly  lo 
what  extent  the  variation  of  wild  forms  can  increase  without  cultivation,  because 
historical  evidence  is  in  this  case  generally  impossible,  or  can  only  be  obtained  indi- 
rectly or  conjetturally.  But  since  the  laws  of  variation  are  unquestionably  the  same 
in  the  case  of  wild  as  of  cultivated  plants — although  they  operate  in  the  two  cases 
under  different  conditions — we  may  for  the  time  at  least  assume  as  probable  that 
plants  vary  as  greatly  in  llic  wild  as  in  the  cultivated  state.  We  shall  however  in  the 
sequel  have  to  examine  a  number  of  weighty  considerations  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  variation  lias  produced  infinitely  greater  effects  in  originating  the  various 
wild  forms  of  plants  than  those  which  we  perceive  in  cultivated  varieties^ 

The  variation  of  cultivated  plants  shows  that  there  is  only  one  cause  for  the 
internal  and  for  the  external  hereditary  resemblance  between  different  plants^  and 
that  this  cause  is  the  common  origin  of  similar  forms  from  one  and  tlie  same 
ancestral  form.  When  we  meet  with  corresponding  phenomena  in  wild  fornii,  and 
when  we  find  that  with  them  as  with  cultivated  plants  dissimilar  forms  are  connected 
by  a  series  of  intermediate  forms,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  between  the  primitive 
forms  of  cultivated  plants  and  their  most  abnormal  varieties,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  wild  plants  also  a  similar  affmity  is  the  only  cause  of  resemblance. 
The  extraordinarily  numerous  forms,  for  example,  of  the  widely  distributed  genus 
Hicracium  present  phenomena  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  cultivated  gourds, 
cabbages,  &c.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  forms  which  arc  considered  to  be  species, 
there  are  a  still  greater  number  of  intermediate  forms,  some  of  which  only  are 
hybrids,  the  greater  part  perfectly  fertile  varieties.    Niigeli  *,  who  has  made  this  genus 


*  See  Darwin  /.  e.  vol.  T,  p.  365,  and  Metzger  /.  e.  p.  207.  No  great  i*aluc  with  reference  to 
variation  and  the  constancy  of  vanetics  must  l^c  5et  on  the  result  of  cxpt:ritncnl5  on  cultivated  plants, 
tince  the  possibility  of  hybridisation  was  not  excluded.  Some  varieties  of  maize  appear  to  hylfridi&e 
with  difficulty. 

*  Further  material  wilt  be  found  collectcl  in  Daniin's  and  Metzger's  works  already  quotetl,  and 
in  De  CandoUe,  Geoginphic  bolanique  ;  Pam,  1855. 

*  [H.  Hoffmann  gives  in  the  Bot.  Zeit  for  April  37  and  May  i.  1874,  an  account  of  an  inter- 
esting scries  of  experiments  on  the  extent  lo  which  the  characters  which  dtstingtiish  the  allied 
Papmtr  Rha-as  and  dubiutn  and  Pkauoiut  vnlgart*  and  multijiorus  can  be  made  to  vary  by  ctilli^ 
and  on  ihc  tendency  of  the  cultivated  varictie*  to  rtTcrt  to  the  parent-form, — Eo.] 

*  Siizungsberichtc  der  kon.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  March  10.  1S66. 
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the  subject  of  close  study,  says: — 'If  an  aitempt  is  made  to  unite  into  a  single 
species  all  ihe  tA^pes  which  are  connected  by  perfectly  fertile  transitional  forms,  we 
should  find  only  three  species  of  native  Hieracia,  which  have  been  erected  by  some 
authors  into  distinct  genera  :  — Pilosclla  (Piloselloidese),  Hieracium  (Archicracium), 
and  Chlorocrcpis  (//.  sialic  if olium).  Between  these  three  groups  we  have,  at  least 
in  Europe,  no  transitional  forms ;  hybrids  between  Piloselloideai  and  Archieracium 
have  been  erroneously  slated  to  occur,  but  the  alleged  hybrids  are  either  true  Pilo- 
selloidese or  true  Archieracia.  .  , .  According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
no  other  hypothesis  is  possible  but  that  all  ihe  various  species  of  Hieracium  have 
sprung  from  the  Iransmutalion  (descent  with  variation)  of  forms  which  have  either 
disappeared  or  are  still  in  existence  ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  intermediate  forms 
still  occur  which  must  have  had  their  share  in  producing  several  new  species  by  the 
splitting  up  of  one  original  species,  or  which  would  have  occurred  in  the  transform- 
ation of  a  still  living  species  into  one  derived  from  it.  In  the  case  of  Hieracium  the 
species  have  not  become  so  completely  separated  by  the  suppression  of  the  inter- 
mediate forms  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  genera.* 


By  the  term  Species  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  plants  which  have  the 
same  constant  characters,  these  characters  beinj;  different  from  those  of  other  somewhat 
similar  forms.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the^nly  distinction 
between  varieties  of  a  known  primitive  form  which  have  become  constant,  and  the  wild 
species  comprised  within  a  genus,  is  that  in  one  case  their  descent  is  known,  in  the  other 
it  is  not.  The  various  cultivated  varieties  of  a  primitive  form  which  have  become  con- 
stant are  linked  together  by  intermediate  fonns  in  which  the  progressive  accumulation 
■of  new  ^-arietal  characters  may  be  perceived ;  but  these  intermediate  forn\s  may  dis- 
lappear,  and  then  there  i^  a  more  or  less  wide  chasm  between  the  various  varieties  them* 
i^lvcs,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  primitive  form.  Both  of  these  cases  occur  also 
in  wild  plants.  In  some  genera,  like  Hieracium,  species  the  extrenic  fonns  of  which 
differ  greatly  are  connected  together  by  a  number  of  intermediate  forms  which  ciccur 
along  with  them.  I'he  analogy  of  cultivated  plants  justifies  us  in  considering  these 
lntermedi:tte  forms  (so  far  as  they  arc  not  hybrids)  as  varieties  in  a  progressive  state 
[of  development,  some  particular  descendants  of  which  have  advanced  furthest  in  the 
accumulation  of  new  properties.  But  usually  the  intermediate  forms,  the  connecting 
links  so  to  speak  between  the  ancestral  and  the  derived  forms,  have  disappeared ;  and 
the  species  of  the  same  genus  are  then  completely  separated  from  one  another,  and  their 
characters  are  at  once  distinguishable;  while  the  different  species  of  the  same  genus 
agree  among  one  another  in  a  number  of  inherited  characters,  and  are  distinguished 
only  by  single  constant  characters;  the  amount  of  resemblance  is  nmch  greater  than  the 
amount  of  difference.  The  same  relationship  therefore  cxi^^ts,  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
iM'tween  the  various  species  of  one  genus  as  between  different  varieties  of  the  same 
primitive  form.  And  since  no  other  explanation  is  known  uf  this  relationship  than  com- 
mon descent  with  variation  anc]  the  heredity  of  the  new  characters,  so  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  the  species  uf  a  genus  as  varieties  of  a  common  ancestral  form  which  have 
developed  further  and  become  constant, — the  original  form  having  possibly  actually  dis- 
appeared or  being  no  longer  recognisable  as  such.  I'here  is  therefore  no  natural  buund- 
ary-line  Ijclween  variety  and  species;  they  differ  only  in  the  amount  of  divergence  of 
the  characters  and  in  the  degree  of  their  constancy.  Just  as  a  number  of  varieties  are 
included  in  the  idea  of  a  species  —  the  varietal  characters  being  neglected  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  species — so  several  species  are  united  into  a  genus  bv 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  a  maximum  of  their  cflnunon  characters, 
possible  cither  to  detennine  by  measure  or  by  weight  which  arc 
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characters  of  a  plant,  so  it  is  difficult  and  to  a  certain  extent  impossible  to  define,  Lf.  to 
determine  by  comparison,  what  amount  of  differentiation  is  neccisary  in  order  to  classily 
two  different  but  similar  forms  as  species  rather  than  varieties.  In  the  same  manner  it 
is  left  to  a  great  degree  to  personal  judgment  to  decide  whether  two  different  but  siniiUr 
groups  of  forms  should  be  classed  as  varieties  of  two  species  or  as  species  of  two  distinct 
genera.  The  only  object  actually  presented  to  the  eye  is  the  individual  (and  even  this 
not  always  as  a  whole) ;  the  ideas  Variety,  Species,  Genus  are  abstract  ideas,  and  indi- 
cate a  progressive  scale  of  the  differences  between  individuals  which  is  small  in  the 
variety,  larger  in  the  species,  and  still  largt;r  in  the  genus.  But  in  all  these  cases  points 
of  difference  are  of  less  importance  than  the  amount  of  resemblance  ;  and  since  in  the 
phenomena  of  variation  we  learn  that  forms  which  are  similar  but  are  constantly  becom- 
ing more  different  are  derived  from  the  same  ancestor  by  the  continual  accumulation  of 
differences,  so  we  assume  that  the  higher  degree  of  variation  of  similar  forms  which  we 
express  by  the  terms  Species  and  Genus  have  resulted  from  the  accumulation  of  new 
characters  in  the  variation  from  one  ancestral  form. 


Skct.  35- — Causes  of  the  progressive  development  of  varieties.  The 
characters  of  the  cuUivateJ  varieties  of  one  parent-form  show,  as  Uar^vin  was  ihc 
first  lo  point  out,  a  constant  striking  and  remarkable  relation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  plant  was  cultivated  by  man.  The  varieiies  of  wheat  differ  from  one 
another  only  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  haulm  or  leaves,  which  are  of  but  small  im- 
portance to  mankind ;  but  they  show  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  difference  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  grains,  and  the  quantity  uf  starch  and  proteinc  contained  in 
them,  I.  f.  in  the  characters  of  thai  pan  of  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  which  wheal  is 
cultivated,  and  in  those  properties  of  this  pari  which  under  various  eircurastanccs  are 
especially  useful  to  mankind.  The  varieties  of  the  cabbage,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
differ  at  all  in  their  seeds  or  even  in  their  seed-vessels  or  flowers,  the  external  pro- 
perties of  which  are  useless  to  man,  and  the  internal  properties  only  of  value  because 
the  seed  has  to  reproduce  the  variety  ;  the  varieties  of  cabbage  differ  exclusi\'ely  in 
the  development  of  those  parts  which  arc  used  as  vegetables,  and  to  which  therefore 
cultivation  is  directed.  The  object  of  cultivation  is  therefore,  retaining  the  taste  and 
\'alue  as  food  for  man,  sometimes  lo  increase  the  succulence  of  ilie  tissues,  sometimes 
to  attain  as  large  a  size  as  possible,  sometimes  to  alter  the  time  of  the  year  at  which 
the  vegetable  can  be  used.  These  and  a  number  of  other  properties  arc  furnished 
by  the  different  varieties.  The  varieties  of  beet  differ  only  sligluly  in  tl»eir  flowers, 
more  in  iheir  leaves,  according  as  they  are  grown  in  the  garden  as  ornamental 
foliage-plants  or  as  agricultural  crops ;  the  varieties  in  the  latter  case  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  roots  and  the  amount  of  sugar  tliey  contain. 
properties  which  make  the  plant  valuable  on  the  one  hand  as  food  for  cattle,  on  the 
other  hand  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Fruit-trees  of  the  same  kind  differ  but 
little  in  general  in  their  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  or  stems,  but  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  size,  sliapc,  colour,  smell,  taste,  period  of  maturity,  and  keeping.pro- 
perties  of  the  fruit,  according  to  the  special  purpose  or  prevalent  mode  in  which  it 
is  employed.  In  garden-flowers  it  is  generally  ihe  flowers  and  especially  the  corolla 
and  inflorescence  that  differs  in  the  varieties  of  a  species,  because  the  greater  number 
are  cultivated  only  for  the  shape,  size,  colour,  or  odour  of  ihc  flowers. 

This  relation  of  cuhivaied  varieties  to  the  requirements  of  man  is  explained  if 
we  suppose  that  on!}'  those  varieties  were  cultivated,  at  first  undesignedly  afterwards 
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designeJIy,  in  which  some  character  useful  lo  man  was  more  strongly  manifested 
than  in  the  others ;  those  individuals  were  selected  which  best  answered  to  a  definite 
requirement ;  they  alone  were  further  cultivated;  the  particular  character  was  again 
strongly  displayed  in  some  of  iheir  descendants,  and  only  these  individuals  were 
again  selected  for  reproduction ;  and  the  desired  character  was  thus  continually  in- 
creased in  strength.  Other  characters  of  the  plant  also  varied  at  the  same  time,  but 
they  were  disregarded,  and  the  individuals  in  which  they  occurred  were  not  preserved 
for  reproduction,  and  no  increase  of  these  characters  consequently  look  place  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  greatest  service  which  Darwin  has  rendered  to  science  is  to  liave  shown 
that  wild  plants  are  also  subject  to  vital  conditions  the  effect  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  only  some  of  the  varieties  of  one  primitive  form  maintain  themselves  and 
increase  their  peculiarities,  while  others  perish.  The  relationship  of  the  varying  wild 
plant  to  its  environment  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  is  however  different  from 
that  of  the  cultivated  plant  to  man;  man  protects  his  charges  in  order  to  preserve 
them  ;  he  places  them  unJer  favourable  conditions  in  order  that  those  properties 
which  are  useful  to  him  may  become  freely  developed.  Wild  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
have  to  protect  themselves  against  all  injury  from  without ;  their  existence  is  con- 
tinually threatened  by  other  plants  or  animals  or  by  the  hostility  of  the  elements  ; 
and  in  this  Sirtdggk/or  Exintnue^  as  Darwin  lias  appropriately  termed  it,  only  those 
individuals  arc  able  to  maintain  tliemselves  which  are  best  able  to  resist  the  prejudicial 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed;  and  only  those  varieties  which  happen  to  be 
the  best  endowed  in  these  respects  will  reproduce  themselves  and  further  devclope 
their  special  properties.  Hence  the  characters  of  wild  i)Iants,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
of  a  purely  morphological  nature,  always  show  a  perfecUy  definite  relationship  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  form  and  other  characters  of  the  organs 
have  essentially  for  their  object  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  plant  under  the  local 
conditions  of  its  habitat ;  varieties  and  species  which  are  not  endowed  with  qualities 
to  endure  die  s^lruggle  for  existence  perish.  The  struggle  for  existence  acts  there- 
fore in  a  certain  sense  similarly  to  tlie  selection  of  the  breeder;  as  the  breeder  de- 
velopes  only  that  which  is  suited  to  his  own  purposes,  so  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
only  those  varieties  survive  and  reproduce  their  kind  which  are  better  adapted, 
through  some  property  which  they  possess,  to  endure  the  struggle.  Thus,  finally, 
through  imperceptible  variation,  tlu-ough  the  destruction  of  those  characters  which 
are  not  beneficial,  and  through  the  further  development  of  the  useful  ones — in  one 
word,  through  what  may  be  termed  metaphorically  No/urai  Sfffifthn  in  the  stniggle 
for  existence, — forms  are  produced  which  are  as  well  or  even  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  self-prescn'ation  than  cultivated  plants  arc  for  the  purposes  of  man.  By 
the  undesigned  reciprocal  influences  of  plants  and  of  their  living  and  physical 
environment,  specialities  of  organisation  finally  arise  which  could  scarcely  be  better 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  the  plant  under  its  spcdal  local  conditions,  and  which 
give  the  impression  of  being  the  result  of  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  foresight. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  how  the  struggle  for  existence  has  caused  the 
existing  wild  forms  of  plants  to  be  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  specific  vital  con- 
ditions, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  plants  arc  continually  varying  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  and  that  the  variation  aflfects  all  their  organs  and  all  their  characters, 
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althou}^h  usually  to  an  impcrceptiblt^  amount.  On  ilic  oiiier  banU,  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  plants  (as  well  as  in  animals)  is  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing  one,  in 
which  the  smallest  advantage  that  the  plant  has  obtained  through  variation  in  anjr 
one  direction  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  struggle  which  the  plant  carries  on  by  means  of  its  capacity  for  variation 
has  two  dilTerent  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  its  tendency  is  to  adapt  the  organisaiioa 
of  the  plant  completely  to  the  conditions  of  food  and  growth  afforded  by  the  climate 
and  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that  the  organisation  of  a  submerged  water-plant  must  be 
diiTerent  from  that  of  a  land-plant ;  that  the  assimilating  organs  of  a  plant  that  grows 
in  the  deep  shade  of  a  wood  must  be  differently  constructed  from  those  of  a  plant 
exposed  daily  to  bright  sunshine,  and  so  forth.  The  vital  conditions  of  all  plants 
growing  at  a  great  elex'ation  and  in  Arctic  countries  must  be  different  from  those 
growing  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Tropic  and  Temperate  zones.  If  we  hail  to  do  only 
with  the  general  conditions  of  planl-Ufe,  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  process.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  how,  among  the  varieties  of  a 
primitive  form  which  grew  in  water,  there  would  be  some  which  would  be  occasionally 
subjected  to  a  subsidence  of  the  water,  and  how  these  would  give  birth  lo  descend- 
ants which  would  gradually  assume  the  character  of  marsh-  and  finally  of  land-plants, 
as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  A'asturtium  ampkibhtm.  Polygonum  amphl'tum, 
&t}  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  a  plant  exhibit  a 
somewhat  greater  power  of  resisting  frost,  that  this  property  increases  in  the  course 
of  generations,  and  that  thus  a  form  which  can  at  first  only  bear  a  temperate  climate 
gradually  produces  varieties  which  can  endure  a  more  and  more  severe  climate ;  and 
so  forth.  But  these  comparatively  simple  lelationships  must  lead  to  a  great  diversity 
in  the  varieties  which  claim  descent  from  one  ancestral  form ;  for  each  adaptation  to 
new  conditions  of  climate  or  locality  would  act  in  different  ways;  i,e,  varieties  of 
different  descriptions  would  take  up  and  carry  out  in  different  ways  the  struggle 
against  the  influences  of  the  elements. 

But  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  changes  occasioned  b^  it  in  the  organ- 
isation of  plants  are  greatly  complicatetl  by  the  fact  that  every  plant,  while  struggling 
to  adapt  itself  to  its  special  vital  conditions,  has  also  to  protect  itself  at  the  same  time 
against  a  number  of  other  plants  and  against  the  attacks  of  animals;  or,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  its  capacity  for  variation  enables  it  to  make  use  of  particular  favourable 
conditions  which  arc  offered  to  it  by  other  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  them ;  as  parasites  of  their  hosts,  dichogamous  and  other  flowering  plants 
of  the  visits  of  insects,  &c.  These  relationships  arc  endless  in  their  diversity,  and 
can  only  be  illustrated  by  examples. 

But  we  must  here  call  special  attention  to  a  remark  of  Darwin's ;  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  or  variety  are  competitors  for  position,  food,  light,  Ac 
The  fact  that  plants  of  the  same  species  have  the  same  requirements  itself  gives  rise 
to  a  struggle  for  existence  among  them ;  and  the  same  is  the  case,  though  to  a  some- 
what smaller  but  still  to  a  great  extent  between  the  different  varieties  of  the  same 


'  A  special  interest  attaches  iii  this  connection  to  Hildebrand's  observations  on  Morsitea  in  BoU 
7jc\\..  1S70,  No.  I,  and  Askenasy's  on  Ranunattvi  aquatiii$  and  divaritatia  in  fiot.  Zcit.  1870,  p.  193 
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primitive  form,  lo  a  less  extern  between  different  species  and  genera.  The  result  of 
these  relationships  is  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  fact  that  with  i>hnLs  which  live 
socially  only  the  most  vigorous  seedlings  arrive  at  full  maturiiy,  while  the  weaker  ones 
are  smothered,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  young  plantation ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  that 
species  and  genera  which  differ  greatly  from  one  another  can  thrive  side  by  side, 
because  their  requirements  are  different  and  the  competition  between  them  is  less. 

From  the  fnct  that  pUmls  whose  organisation  differs  can  thrive  better  ride  by 
side  on  the  same  soil  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  competition  between  them, 
Darwin  drew  the  important  and  pregnant  conclusion  that  in  the  propagation  of  the 
varieties  of  one  primitive  form  those  new  forms  must  be  the  best  able  lo  maintain 
themselves  in  the  wild  stale  which  differ  most  from  llic  primitive  form  and  from  one 
another,  while  the  intonnediate  forms  are  gradually  dispossessed.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  connecting  forms  between  the  different  species  of  a  genus  are  so  often  want- 
ing, although  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  species  arose  by  variation 
from  a  single  ancestral  form,  and  by  the  propagation  of  varieiies. 


In  its  larger  features  (but  on  tliat  account  more  conspicuously)  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence l>elwcen  the  various  forms  of  plants,  the  competition  for  «pace,  food,  and  Hght, 
are  manifested  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  what  we  term  weeds  in  our  gardens  and  fields. 
Our  cultivated  plants  are  able  to  bear  our  climate,  and  the  soil  supplies  what  they 
require  for  their  vigorous  growth.  But  a  number  of  wild  plants  are  still  better  adapted  to 
the  climate ;  and  they  grow  still  more  vigorously,  rapidly,  and  luxuriantly  on  cultivated 
soil,  and  their  seeds  or  rhizomes  are  everywhere  present  in  cnonuous  quantities.  If 
the  cultivated  plants  arc  not  carefully  protected  from  the  weeds,  the  latter  soon  dis- 
possess them  of  the  ground  which  was  set  apart  fur  them.  Every  country  and  ever>'  soil 
has  its  own  peculiar  weeds ;  r.  e.  under  any  particular  external  conditions  there  are  always 
certain  forms  of  plants  which  thrive  best  and  drive  out  the  cultivated  plants.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  have  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  advantage  whicli  weeds  have  over 
cultivated  plants  in  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  by  man  on  their  destruction  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  his  nurselings.  The  primitive  forms  of  our  cultivated 
plants  are  mostly  natives  of  other  countries,  where  they  are  not  only  suffuricnlly  adapted 
for  the  climate,  but  are  able  to  sustain  competition  with  their  neighbours. 

The  number  of  species  or  of  individuals  of  any  species  which  we  find  in  a  meadow, 
a  marsh,  Ac.  is  not  a  matter  of  chance ;  it  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  seeds 
of  one  or  another  species  produced  or  brought  to  the  locality ;  ever)'  one  of  these  spe .if  s 
would,  if  it  alone  existed  there  or  were  protected  by  cultivation,  of  itself  cover  the  space 
of  ground  in  a  short  time  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  definite  relationfihip  between  the  numbers 
of  individuals  of  the  different  species  when  left  to  tiietnsclves,  a  rehitionship  which  de- 
pends on  the  specific  power  of  each  particular  species  to  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle 
with  the  rest'. 

How  complicated  may  be  this  relationship  in  the  cases  of  only  two  nearly  related 
forms  of  plants  in  their  struggle  for  existence  in  particular  localities,  has  been  described 
as  exhaustively  as  clearly  by  Niigeli  in  the  case  of  various  Alpine  plants.  '  The  interne- 
cine war,'  he  says',  *  is  ob%'iously  most  severe  between  the  species  and  races  that  are 
most  nearly  related,  liecausc  they  require  the  same  coaditions  of  existence.    AcbiUett 


'  [How  the  relolionship  subsisting  between  the  species  In  permftnent  pastures  may  be  distwrbed 
by  (he  application  of  difTercnt  manures,  may  be  wen  in  I^wcs  and  Gilbert's  paper  on  this  subject 
in  Joum.  Roy.  Ajjrrc.  Soc.  vol.  XXIV,  1863. — Ed.] 

'  Sitzungsber.  der  kon.  baycr.  AksH.  dcr  Wiss.  Dec.  15, 1865. 
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majchnfa  drives  out  J.atrata,  or  is  driven  out  by  it;  thej*  are  seldom  found  side  by  side] 
while  each  grows  alung  with  A.  Miiicfolium.  It  U  clear  Utat  Achiliea  moscbata  and  atrata^ 
being  extremely  similar  to  one  another  externally,  make  similar  demands  on  their  en^ 
vironment,  while  A,  MUlefolium,  which  is  less  nearly  allied  to  both,  does  not  properif 
compete  with  them,  because  it  requires  other  conditions  of  existence.    Still  less  do 
plants  of  different  genera  or  orders  compete  with  one  another  ...     In  the   Berniiu 
Heuthal  (Upper  Enjcadin)  AcbilUa  moscbata,  atraftij  and  MU/e/olium  occur  in  profusion, 
A.  mojcbatti  and  MllUfoiiutn  on  slate,  A.  ntrata  and  MiHefolium  on   limestone ;    ^rhcre 
the  slate  ends  and  limestone  begins,  A.  moscbata  always  ceases  and  A.  atratn  takes  its 
place.     Both  species  are  therefore  here   strictly  circumscribed  as  to  soil,  and   this  I 
have  found  to  be  the  case  also  at  various  spots  in  Biindten.  where  both  species  occur 
together.     But  where  one  species  is  absent  the  other  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  then 
found  indiscriminately  on  slate  or  limestoue.     Although  A.  moscbata  does  not  appai 
grow  so  readily  on  limestone  as  A.  atrata  does  on  slate,  yet  in  the  neighbourh< 
the  primary  rocks  it  is  found  on   a  distinctly  calcareous  formation  along  with 
vegetation  cli a rac (eristic  of  it.     In  the  Bernina-Heuthal  I  found  in  the  midst  of  the  slate 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  A.  moscbata  a  large  erratic  block  of  limestone  covered 
with  a  crust  of  soil  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  upon  which  a  patch  of  A.  moscbata  had 
established  itself,  because  it  did  not  here  meet  with  any  comjietition  from  A.  atrata*  .  ,  , 
A  similar  relationship  uas  observed  in  certain  districts  between  RbododmArGn  hinttttjan 
antijerrugintum,  Saussurea  alpina  and  discolor,  and  between  species  of  tlic  genera  Genti- 
ana,  Veronica,  Erigeron,   Hieracium,  &c.'     The  obvious  objection,  that  there   cannot 
possibly  be  any  struggle  between  two  forms  of  plants  as  long  as  there  is  space  for 
both  in  the  area  in  question,  rests  on  an  incorrect  basis,  and  is  disposed  of  by  NiigeU 
as  follows: — '  Upon  a  slate  slope  are  a  million  plants  of  A,  moscbata:  they  obviously  do 
not  occupy  the  whole  space,  fur  a  hundred  millions  or  more  could  find  room  there  ;   but 
the  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied   by  other  plants.     There  is  here  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium, which  has  been  produced  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  preced- 
ing climatic  influences.     The  number  one  million  gives  us  also  the  proportion  which  A, 
moscbata  Is  able  to  maintain  in  relation  to  the  rest  ot  the  vt-gi-tation;  and  the  objection 
that  there  would  still  be  plenty  of  room  for  A.  atrata  is  an  untenable  one.     If  the  s| 
were  accessible  to  species  of  Achillea  generally,  it  would  be  occupied  by  the  species  wl 
is  already  present,  and  which  in  any  case  has  the  advantage,  A.  moscbata.     If  we 
imagine  that  the  two  species  happened  for  once  to  be  intermixed  on  the  state  slope, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  artificial  transplanting,  in  equal  quantities,  say  500,000  plants 
of  each,  A.  moscbata  would  thrive  the  better  of  the  two,  as  the  soil  contains  but  little 
lime;  A.  atrata  would  become  weaker  and  its  tissue  less  matured,  and  would  in  eon^H 
quence  have  less  power  to  withstand  externa]  prejudicial  intiucnces,  as  summer  frod^| 
long-continued  rainy  weather,  or  persistent  drought,  &c.     If  we  suppose,  for  example, 
that   every  twentieth  or   fiftieth  year  a  severe   frost  occurs  at   the  time  of  flowering 
which  destroys  half  the  plants  of  A.  atrata^  while  the  more  vigorous  A.  moscbata  re- 
sists it,  the  voids  are  again  tilled  up  by  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds;  but  more  plants  of 
A.  moscbata  spring  up  than  of  A,  atrata^  because  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  latter 
was  reduced  by  the  frost  to  350,000,  while  that  of  the  former  remains  at  500,000.     The 
million  plants  of  Achillea  on  the  slope  will  in  consequence  be  composed  of  say  670,000 
A,  moscbata  and  j  jo,ooo  A.  atrata.    After  a  second  frost,  which  again  destroys  one  half 
of  the  individuals  of  A.  atrata,  we  should  have  about  800,000  of  A.  moscbata  to  300,000 
of  A.  atrata.     In  this  manner  the  number  of  the  latter  would  decrease  with  every  un- 
usual summer  frost,  until  at  length  it  entirely  disappeared,  a  nearly-allied  hardier  species 
becoming  distributed  over  the  locality  in  its  place.'     In  conclusion,  the  following  remark 
by  the  same  author  may  be  added  : — *  From  such  a  course  of  reasoning  the  conch 
might  perhaps  be  drawn  that  this  result  would  always  take  place,  and  that  one  of  ti 
plants  would  always  be  crowded  out,  because  the  two  could  hardly  be  precisely  equj 
hardy.     But  this  conclusion  would  be  unsound,  because  it  would  hold  good  only 
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plants  whose  conditions  of  existence  were  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.     We  can  imagine 

another  case  in  which  the  two  species  suffer  injury  from  altogether  dissimilar  external 

influences  (one,  €,g.,  Irom  spring  frost,  the  other  iVoni  dry  heat),  so  that  somelinios  the 

H     number  of  individuals  of  one  species,  sometimes  that  of  the  other  species  diminishes, 

H    and  where  inoreuvcr  the  production  and  the  germination  of  the  seeds  are  afTocted  by 

H    altogether  dissimilar   external   influences,  so  that   sometimes  the   one    sometimes   the 

V  other  species  increases  most  rapidly  and  occupies  the  vacant  spots.  1  he  numerical 
proportion  of  the  two  species  must  in  this  case  be  variable,  but  neither  is  able  to 
expel  the  other.* 

Just  as  the  struggle  between  two  species  is  the  result  of  their  thriving  more  or  less 
vigorously  on  a  soil  of  a  particular  chemical  nature,  so  alst)  the  need  for  more  ur  less 
water,  light,  heat,  &c.  can  determine  also  the  nature  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
m-  Nagcli  gives  some  examples  of  the  first  case.  When  Primulo  offitinat'u  and  elotior  occur 
^P  together  in  a  district,  they  are  sometimes  sharply  separated  from  one  another,  P.  office 
H  naiis  preferring  the  dry,  P.  ft^ttior  the  damp  spots.  Kach  is  most  \'igorous  in  its  own 
H  locality,  and  may  expel  the  other.  But  when  only  one  species  occurs,  it  is  not  so  par- 
H  ticular ;  P.  officinaiu  will  choose  liampcr,  P.  ehit'wr  drier  situations,  than  if  they  were  in 
H  company.  Prunella  "vulg/tru  ^^mi  gmnJifiora  behave  in  the  same  numner  in  reference  to 
H  poorer  and  more  fertile  soils;  as  also  do  Rhinatttbtu  jjlectoroiophm  and  minor,  Hieracium 
^B   Pihsclia  and  boppfonum, 

^B  These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  Struggle  for  Existence.   It 

must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  struggle  must  arise  in  reference  to  e\'ery 
vital  phenomenon  of  a  plant,  ami  to  each  of  its  relationship*  to  the  external  world, 
especially  to  the  animal  kingdom;  and  that  its  course  must  vary  for  the  same  plant 
in  dilfercnt  localities.  An  untlcrstanding  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  and  especially 
K    na  insight  into  the  caases  of  the  perfect  stnictural  contrivances  adapted  lo  the  vital 

V  conditions  of  the  plant  which  are  often  extremely  local,  de{>ends  essentially  on  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 

SscT.  36. — Relationship  of  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ  to 
its  adaptation  to  the  conditiona  of  plant-life.  Every  plant  is  very  accurately 
adapted  (lliough  not  absolutely  so)  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which 
it  grows  and  is  reproduced  ;  its  or;;ans  have  the  shape,  size,  mode  of  develop- 
ment, power  of  movement,  chemical  properties,  &c.  needful  for  this  purpose-  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  plant  would  inevitably  perish  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  the  vital  conditions  are  extremely  various,  and  undergo,  in  the  course  of  time, 
endless  chang-es.  The  diversity  in  the  characters  of  plants  corrcs[x>nds  to  tliis  infinite 
variety  in  the  conditions  of  life  ;  and  yet  even  in  the  more  highly  differentiated  classes 
there  are  only  three  or  four  morphologically  distinct  forms  of  structure,  axis  (cau- 
lomcs),  leaves  (phyllomcs),  roots,  and  irichomes,  which  suffice  for  these  conditions, 
while  maintaining  a  constant  morphological  character  through  numberless  variations 
in  their  physiological  properties.  This  relationship  has  already  been  described  in 
chap,  iii  of  Book  I  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the  morphological  members  of  a  plant, 
understanding  by  metamorphosis  the  adaptation  to  various  physiological  purposes  of 
morphologically  equivalent  members.  The  diversity  in  the  physiological  development 
is  directed  to  the  vital  conditions  of  the  plant  ;  and  to  this  extent  Metamorphosis  is 
synonymous  with  what  we  have  here  termed  Adaptation,  and  which  has  also  been 
described  as  Accommodation.  When  we  speak  of  Purpose  in  the  struaure  of  a 
plant,  we  mean  in  fact  nothing  more  than  that  the  form  or  other  cbaraclere 

Ere  adapted  to  its  conditions  of  life,  which  may  itp  .it  nm  1*  itifrrrfd 
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very  survival  of  the  plant  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  terms  Purpose,  Adapl-j 
ation,  and  Metamorphosis  express  therefore  the  same  thing,  and  may  be  used  aS' 
synonymous,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  done.  , 

For  the  purpose  of  the  questions  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  paragraphs  it 
is  important  to  have  as  clear  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  relationship  of  adapt- 1 
ation  to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  great  constancy  of 
morphological  characters  and  the  infinite  diversity  of  metamorphosis ;  for  such  re-J 
lationship  can  be  explained  by  no  other  theory  than  that  of  descent.  I 

In  its  most  general  features  the  relationship  of  adaptation  to  the  morphological! 
nature  of  organs  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  all  the  various  morphological  membcfTi 
perform  the  most  different  functions  and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways;  in  other  words, 
that  the  morphological  nature  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  is  not  directly  determined  by 
their  function,  nor  is  the  function  of  an  organ  determined  directly  by  its  morpho- 
logical nature.  Thus,  for  example,  trichomcs  sometimes  lake  the  form  of  a  pro- 
tective envelope  (mosdy  in  buds),  sometimes  of  glands,  sometimes  of  absorpd 
organs  (as  root-hairs),  somedmes  of  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  (as  the  sporangia 
of  Ferns),  &c.  The  leaves  again  are  usually  organs  of  assimilation  containing  chlo-  i 
rophylt ;  but  they  may  also  be  employed  as  protective  envelopes  to  winter-buds  (its^| 
most  of  our  native  woody  plants),  as  reservoirs  for  reserve  food-materials  (in  the 
seedlings  of  (lowering  plants  and  in  bulbs) ;  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  they  bear 
the  sporangia.  In  flowering  plants  the  organs  of  reproduction  and  their  envelopes 
are  peculiarly  metamorphosed  leaves  ;  in  many  slender-stemmed  Angiospernns  the 
leaves  are  transformed  into  tendrils,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  slender  stem  and  fix  ii 
to  neighbouring  supports ;  the  leaves  of  Nepenthes  produce  at  their  apex  an  append- 
age which  forms  a  pitcher  provided  with  a  moveable  lid  and  filled  with  the  fluid 
which  it  itself  secretes  ;  some  of  the  loaves  contained  in  the  flowers  are  developed 
into  nectaries  and  then  perform  the  function  of  glands ;  not  unfrequenlly  they  are 
transformed  into  hard  woody  spines ;  in  other  cases  they  are  sensitive  to  irritation, 
contractile,  and  so  forth.  The  parts  of  the  axis  are  scarcely  less  varied  in  their 
development  ;  sometimes  they  cling  round  upright  supports  ;  sometimes  they  are 
woody  and  able  to  retain  themselves  in  an  erect  position ;  sometimes  they  are  slender 
swaying  branches,  or  thick  fleshy  succulent  masses  (Cactus),  or  round  tubers  filled 
with  food-materials  (Arum,  potato),  or  they  become  tendrils  (the  vine),  or  spines 
(Gledilschia) ;  sometimes  lUcy  assume  the  form  of  foliage-leaves  (Ruscus,  Xylo- 
phyllum,  &c.).  The  adaptations  of  roots  are  less  numerous  ;  usually  filiform,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  provided  with  root-hairs  for  absorbing  water  and  dissolved  mineral 
substances,  they  become  tuberous  reservoirs  for  reserve  food-materials  in  the  dahlia; 
their  tissue  is  loose  and  contains  air  and  they  resemble  swimming-bladders  in 
Jussiaea;  in  the  ivy,  Ficus  rf/Vwj,  &c.,  they  are  simple  organs  of  attachment  for  the 
stem;  in  VaniUa  aromaU'ca  they  play  the  part  of  tendrils;  but  ihov  never  produce 
sporangia  or  sexual  organs. 

According  to  the  definition  already  given  of  Purpose  in  t!»e  vegetable  organ 
isation,  its  relationship  to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ  can  also  be  ill 
irated  by  keeping   in  view  the  purpose  to  be  served,   /.  e.  the  character  of 
plant  which  is  serviceable  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  then  observing 
means  employed  for  attaining  this  purpose,   /.  /.  what  members  of  the  pl^ni 
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adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  what  metamorphosis  ihey  undergo.     A  few  examples 
will  explain  this'. 

It  is  obviously  useful  for  the  greater  number  of  flowering  plants — in  other 
words  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for  existence  —  that  their  stem  should  grow 
rapidly  to  a  certain  height,  because  the  conditions  of  assimilation  (light  and  warmth) 
are  thus  most  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  because — which  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
—  the  flowers  are  more  easily  detected  by  insects  on  the  wing,  and  the  pollen  trans- 
ferred by  them  from  one  flower  to  another,  Even  where  (as  in  many  Coniferae,  &c.) 
the  light  pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  female  flowers,  this  is  accomplished 
better  wlien  ilie  flowers  are  at  a  greater  height  from  the  ground ;  and  finally  by  this 
means  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind  or  by  frugivorous  birds  is  pro- 
moled,  or  their  scattering  by  the  bursting  of  the  fruits.  That  these  arningemcnls  for 
propagation  are  especially  promoted  by  the  upright  growth  of  the  stem  is  evident 
from  the  large  number  of  plants  which  develope  their  leaves  in  a  rosette  close  to  the 
ground  or  on  a  stem  that  creeps  along  it,  a  rapidly  ascending  flower-stem  being 
formed  only  just  before  the  unfolding  of  the  flower-buds.  Still  more  strikingly  is 
this  the  case  in  parasites  and  saprophytes  (Orobanche,  Neottia,  fitc),  which  vegetate 
below  and  blossom  above  ground.  If  we  concede  these  and  other  special  purposes 
of  upright  growth,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  in  what  various  ways  this  one  purpose  is 
attained  in  different  species  of  plants.  In  many  shrubs  the  growing  stem  is  endowed 
with  sufficient  firmness  and  elasticity  to  support  in  an  upright  position  the  weight  of 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  if  it  happen  to  be  broken  down,  or  if  it  must  raise 
itself  from  a  previously  creeping  position,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  properly  of 
geoiropism.  But  the  slender  haulms  of  Grasses  are  not  themselves  endowed  with 
this  power ;  and  in  their  case  the  basal  portion  of  each  leaf-sheath  forms  a  thick  ring 
the  tissue  of  which  retains  for  a  long  time  its  power  of  growth ;  and  when  the  haulm 
is  bent  by  the  wind,  or  is  in  its  early  stage  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  elevation  into 
an  erect  position  is  brought  about  by  the  surface  of  the  node  which  faces  the  ground 
growing  rapidly  and  strongly;  a  knee-shaped  bend  is  thus  formed  by  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  haulm  is  raised  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stem  is  perennial,  and 
has  to  bear  a  great  weight  of  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits,  contrivances  of  this  kind 
are  not  suflicient,  and  then  the  tissue  becomes  woody ;  if  the  weight  of  the  crown 
increases  year  by  year,  the  stem  also  becomes  thicker  each  year,  as  in  dicotyledonous 
trees  and  Conifers ;  if  the  weight  of  the  foliage  docs  not  increase,  as  in  Palms,  the 
stem  only  retains  the  same  thickness.  In  such  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  as- 
similated food-material  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  massive  soliil  stem,  while 
in  many  other  cases  the  elevation  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  organic  substance,  as  in  climbing  and  twining  plants,  such  a.s  are  found  in  the 
most  widely  separated  families  of  Angiosperms.  Plants  with  a  twining  etem  like  the 
hop  presuppose  in  genera]  the  existence  and  proximity  of  other  plants  which  are  able 


*  In  tbcae  cuinples  I  am  compelled  to  confine  nijitrlfto  the  most  important  points.  Most  of 
ttie  adaptations  are  so  coinplicated  thai  a  dctaikd  dcscripiion  of  tbem  in  even  a  single  plant  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  space.  What  was  said  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book  on  climbing  plants 
and  in  the  sixth  on  the  adaptation  of  the  foliar  or|;ans  of  a  flower  to  the  purjtoic  of  cross- 
icitilisaiion  may  be  consulted. 
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themselves  to  grow  upright  amJ  round  which  ihey  twine;  and  in  order  that  such  t 
netghl'Ouring  support  may  be  more  easily  and  certainly  taken  hold  of,  ibe  slender 
slew  of  climbing  pl.mts  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  revolution  by  which  the  apei 
is  carric<l  round  in  a  circlt-  and  occasionally  pressed  closely  to  the  stem  of  an  upright 
plant,  up  which  it  then  cHmbs. 

I  The  gnrater  number  of  plants  provided  witli  tendrils  are  also  dependent  on  the 
proximity  of  erect  plants  round  which  they  can  climb;  they  are  charactcrtsed  by  sn 
extreme  parsimony  in  ihc  employment  of  organic  substances  for  the  purpose  of  u 
erect  growth.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  grape-vine)  the  tendrils  are  axial  stnu^sfti 
furnished  with  minule  leaves  and  branching  from  the  axils  of  these;  but  mudi 
more  commonly  (as  in  Clematis  or  Tropaeolum)  the  [Kniolcs,  or  (as  in  Fumaria)  the 
branched  narrowly  diWded  lamina,  or  most  often  the  metamorphosed  apical  pans  of 
the  foliage-leaves  {Colaa  scanJtns^  the  pea  and  other  Papilionaceai)  arc  developed  in 
a  filiform  manner  and  perform  the  function  of  tendrils.  The  morphological  sigui- 
ficance  of  the  tendrils  of  Cucurbitaceas  is  not  yet  perfectly  determined ;  but  they 
are  probably  metamorphosed  branches.  Tendrils  occur  only  in  those  plants  whose 
Btcm  is  not  able  to  bear  in  an  erect  position  the  weight  of  the  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruits;  in  the  genus  Vicia,  for  example,  all  the  slender-stemmed  species  have  leif- 
tcndrils :  but  in  the  thick-stemmed  erect  V,  Faba  they  arc  rudimentary.  The  office 
of  tendrils  is  to  twine  round  the  slender  branches  and  ihe  leaves  of  other  neigh- 
bouring plants,  and  thus  to  fix  the  apex  of  the  stem  as  with  cords  on  various  sides 
while  it  is  growing  upwards.  The  mode  of  development  of  tendrils,  1'.  e,  their 
endowment  M'ith  useful  properties  corresponding  to  their  purpose,  is,  as  Darwin 
has  shown,  not  only  extremely  diverse,  but  exhibits  also  verj'  different  grades  of 
perfection,  like  climbing  stems.  Some  tendrils  arc  only  of  slight  use ;  sometimes 
(as  in  some  species  of  Bignonia)  they  are  rather  helps  to  an  imperfectly  climbing 
stem ;  but  where  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  tlicir  function,  a  variety  of  properties 
concur  in  a  remarkable  way  to  increase  to  a  maximum  the  mode  of  adaptation  to 
llic  use  of  the  plant.  The  tendrils  radiate  in  different  directions  from  tlie  growing 
apex  of  the  shoot,  which  makes  movements  of  revolving  nutation  by  which  the 
tendrils  are  brought  into  the  greatest  variety  of  positions,  they  themselves  also 
revolving  at  the  same  time,  so  tliat  within  a  certain  area,  often  not  a  very  small 
one,  they  assume  an  infinite  number  of  positions,  by  which  they  must  almost 
inevitably  be  brought  into  contact  with  some  support,  such  as  a  branch  or  leaf, 
lying  within  this  area.  The  supports  are,  so  to  speak,  sought  out  in  the  most 
industrious  manner ;  when  one  is  touched  by  a  tendril,  the  tendril  bentis  and 
twines  firmly  round  il ;  and  when  several  tendrils  do  the  same  in  diflerent  direc- 
tion from  the  stem,  it  hangs  suspended  between  the  points  of  su]^port.  If  ihis 
were  all,  the  attachment  would  be  a  very  weak  one,  and  the -elevation  of  the  stem 
would  only  take  place  slowly;  but  the  whole  contrivance  is  perfected  in  the  most 
ingenious  way.  When  the  tendrils  have  fixed  themselves  by  their  extremities,  they 
draw  the  st»-'m  towards  the  support  by  twisting  themselves  spirally.  When  several 
tendrils  do  this  in  different  directions,  the  stem  which  is  suspended  between  tliem 
is  tightly  stretched,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  tendrils  is  at  the  5ame  lime  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  twisting.  Many  tendrils,  wliile  very  tender  at  the  lime 
when  they  are  sensitive,  become  afterwards  hard  and  woody,  and  some  become 
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much  thicker;  this  is  strikingly  the  case  in  Clemahs glanduhsa  and  Solanum  jasmi- 
noiiia.  But  the  moat  perfect  adaptation  is  shown  in  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginian 
creeper,  Bignonia  caprtolaia,  and  some  other  plants.  As  in  the  grape-vine,  the 
tendrils  are  here  branched  axial  structures,  and  arc  to  a  much  greater  extent  nega- 
tively heliotropic  ;  their  power  of  tanning  round  slender  supports  is  but  slightly 
developed,  but  when,  in  consequence  of  iheir  negative  heliotropism,  tliey  come  into 
contact  with  a  wall,  or  in  the  wild  slate  with  a  rock,  trunk  of  a  tree,  &c.,  there  is 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  on  each  branch  of  the  tendril  which  touches  the 
support  with  its  curved  and  hooked  apex,  a  cushion-like  swelling  which  afterwards 
expands  into  a  red  flat  disc,  and  becomes  firmly  attached  by  its  surface  to  the 
support.  The  adhesion  of  this  organ  of  attachment  is  probably  ai  first  occasioned 
by  an  exudation  of  viscid  sap ;  but  the  attachment  to  the  support  is  caused  mainly 
by  this  organ  of  attachment  forcing  itself  into  all  the  depressions  in  ihe  surface  of 
the  support  and  growing  over  tlie  slight  elevations.  After  this  has  taken  place  the 
whole  tendril  becomes  thicker;  it  contracts  spirally,  the  stem  to  which  it  belongs 
being  tlms  drawn  towards  the  wall,  rock,  &c.;  then  it  becomes  woody,  and  the 
firmness  of  its  tissue  and  the  power  of  retention  of  the  disc  arc  so  considerable  that, 
according  to  Darwin',  a  tendril  ten  years  old  and  furnished  with  five  of  these  discs 
can  sup|>ort  a  weight  of  lolbs.  without  giving  way  and  without  the  disc  becoming 
detached  from  the  wall.  Since  a  shoot  which  is  growing  upwards  forms  a  number 
of  tendrils,  this  attachment  to  the  flat  support  is  a  very  effectual  one,  and  enables  the 
plant  to  endure  the  annually  increasing  weight  of  the  stem  which  is  gradually 
becoming  thicker  and  more  woody;  and  in  this  way  it  climbs  over  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  buildings  more  than  100  feet  high.  The  fact  is  very  interesting  that  those 
tendrils  of  the  Virginian  creeper  which  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  wall  or 
rock  die  after  some  time,  and  wither  up  into  slender  threads  which  then  fall  off,  no 
adhesive  disc  having  been  formed  on  them.  But  in  order  that  these  peculiar  tendrils 
may  more  readily  come  into  contact  with  the  support,  even  the  upright  shoot  is 
scarcely  positively  heliotropic,  since  this  property  would  cause  it  and  its  tcndrds  to 
move  further  away  from  the  supports;  while  the  young  shoots  which  exhibit  such 
very  slight  heliotropism  become  erect  under  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  otherwise 
the  whole  of  the  contrivances  connected  with  the  tendrils  would  be  purposeless. 

If  looked  at  merely  from  the  outside,  the  mode  in  which  the  Virginian  creeper 
chmbs  up  rocks,  \\alls,  and  thick  trees,  presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  climbing 
of  the  ivy ;  but  in  fact  the  adaptations  of  the  two  are  altogether  different.  It  has 
already  been  shown  how  negative  heliotropism  causes  the  leafy  branches  of  the  ivy 
to  become  closely  pressed  to  the  support,  and  how  the  summit  of  the  branch  at 
first  exhibits  slight  positive  heliotropism,  so  that  it  is  attached  to  the  support 
with  a  slight  convexity.  At  this  point  of  pressure  rows  of  at'rial  roots  afterwards 
arise  (not  in  consequence  of  pressure,  for  they  make  their  appearance  also  on 
branches  which  hang  free)  which  apply  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bark 
of  the  tree  or  the  rock  which  serves  as  a  support,  and  thus  fix  the  ivy-stem  10  it. 
Other  weak-stemmed  plants  attain  the  same  object  (that  of  elevating  their  assimilating 
and   flowering  shoots)  by  apparently  much  simpler  means,  as  the  bramble,  rose. 


*  [M<»-cnicntsftnd  Habits  of  ClimbiDg  Plants;  Joura.  linn.  Soc  vol.  IX*  1865,  p.87.1 
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aniJ  some  climbing  Palms  like  Calamus,  &c.,  whose  long  sliooLs  spnrail  ow» 
neighbouring'  plants  and  are  supported  by  them,  their  hooked  prickles  and  otha 
similar  conirivancea  assisting  in  this. 

It  is  of  service  to  many  plants  in  the  straggle  for  existence  iliat  they  shodH 
keep  firm  possession  of  the  piece  of  ground  they  liave  once  occupied,  witboat 
forming  for  this  purpose  large  woody  masses^  like  trees  and  shrubs.  The  under- 
ground parts  of  such  plants  are  perennial,  and  they  send  up  separate  shoots  in  eicb 
vegetative  period  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  where  they  will  be  able  lo 
assimilate,  to  produce  flowers,  and  to  scatter  iheir  seeds.  This  persistence  of  the 
underground  parts  has  the  advantage  that  the  plant,  although  it  assimilates  xad 
grows  only  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  is  not  compelled  to  seek  each  year,  like 
annual  plants,  a  new  locality  in  which  its  seeds  may  germinate.  The  collection  oi 
reserve  food-materials  underground  gives  strength  to  the  pUnt;  it  deveIoi>es  its  buds 
beneath  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  right  time  they  can  grow  up  quickly 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich  supply  of  food.  Every  year  very  strong  shoots  are  pot 
fortl),  while  in  annual  plants  a  number  of  feeble  seedlings  perish  annually  before 
some  of  them  attain  sufiicient  strength  to  protect  themselves  from  the  shade  and 
humidity  to  which  their  neighbours  subject  thcra.  Plants  whose  underground  pails 
are  perennial  have  in  particular  the  power  of  resisting  long  and  severe  frost  and  the 
greatest  variations  of  temperature,  bccauBC  these  only  penetrate  slowly  beneath  the 
soil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  large  a  number  of  Alpine  and  Arctic  plants  belong 
to  this  class.  They  are  also  able  to  grow  in  localities  which  are  much  loo  drv  for 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  armual  plants,  because  moisture  is  retained  at  a 
great  depth  for  a  longer  period  than  near  the  surface.  Numerous  otlier  advan- 
tages might  also  be  mentioned  which  arc  of  course  secured  to  atmual  plants  by 
other  adaptations '. 

This  permanence  of  the  underground  parts  is  attained  in  the  greatest  \:iriei>j 
ways.  Sometimes  the  plant  possesses  slender  creeping  underground  shoots  in  w 
the  reser\'e  food-materials  are  collected  and  which  themselves  rise  above  the  surface 
at  a  particular  time,  as  in  many  Grasses;  or  .sometimes  the  leafy  stems  are  developed 
from  lateral  buds,  a-s  in  Equisetum ;  or  there  are  thick  stout  stems  from  which  shoots 
appear  each  year  at  the  same  place.  In  some  cases  the  whole  plant  is  annually 
renewed;  all  the  parts  which  existed  the  previous  year  die  off,  and  a  complete 
rejuvenescence  of  the  individual  is  accomplished  underground.  In  the  potato  and 
artichoke  only  the  apical  parts  of  the  underground  lateral  shoots  swollen  into  tubers 
remain  over  till  the  next  year,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  having  perished.  In 
many  of  our  native  Orchids  the  rejuvenescence  takes  place  in  a  similar  way  (see 
p.  199  and  fig.  T50);  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  annual  rejuvenes- 
cence occurs  in  Coichfcum  autumnale  (see  fig.  391,  p.  545).  In  these  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Orchids,  the  reserve  food  materials  accumulate  in  underground 
parts  of  the  axis ;  in  other  cases  this  takes  place  in  the  swollen  roots,  which  remain 
in  connection  with  the  underground  part  of  the  stem  that  bears  llie  new  buds,  as 


'  [Thii  Mibjoct — and  npedally  ihc  relalion  or  peculiar  habits  of  life  lo  the  power  of  i^si&ting 
great  cold — is  vcr>'  fully  diioisicl  in  Kcmer's  treatise  Die  Abhangigkcit  der  PflaiueiigcstaU  vort 
Klima  und  Boden,  Innsbruck,  1R69. — Kd,] 
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in  the  hop,  dahlia,  and  bryony.  In  bulbs  again  ihe  reserve  accumulates  in  the  leaves 
(bulb-scales)  which  surround  the  bud  that  developes  into  the  new  plant.  The 
reserve  often  collects  in  cataphyllary  leaves  of  peculiar  development;  in  AUium  Cepa 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-sheaths,  which  persist  through  the  winter,  while  th*  upper 
parts  of  tlie  leaves  die  off. 

We  have  already  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  immense  variety  of  the 
contrivances  which  have  for  their  object  the  partial  or  entire  prevention  of  the 
self-feriilisation  of  plants,  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  and  more  numerous  off- 
spring by  the  sexual  union  of  different  individuals ;  and  only  a  few  examples  need 
now  be  mentioned.     Since  the  form,  size,  colour,  position  and  movements  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  almost  invariably  adapted  to  facilitate  the  conveyance   of 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  generally  by  insects,  and  often  even  to  render 
self-ferlilisalion  impossible ;  and  since  a  great  diversity  even  of  those  forms  of  flowers 
which  are  constructed  on  the  same  morphological  type  results  from  this,  so  the 
properties  of  ripe  seeds  and  fruits  are  no  less  adapted*  to  bring  about  the  disse- 
mination of  the  seeds.     Fruits  which  are  ver)'  similar  from  a  morphological  point  of 
view  may  nevertheless  assume  physiological  properties  which  are  altogether  different, 
and  fruits  which  are  very  different  morphologically  may  become  extremely  similar  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  the  purj)Oses  of  dissemination.      The  service 
rendered  by  insects  in  the  fertilisation  of  diclinous,  dichogamous,  dimorphic,  and 
many  other  flowers,  is  performed  by  birds  in  the  dissemination  of  a  number  of  seeds 
which  arc  concealed  beneath  fleshy  edible  pericarps;  in  some  cases,  as  the  mistletoe, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  other  mode  of  dissemination  than  the  eating  of 
the  berries  by  birds.     Dry  fruits  or  the  seeds  which  are  shed  by  dry  fruits  are 
often  provided  witli  an  apparatus  adapted  for  transport  by  the  wind,  the  morpho- 
logical value  of  which  is  as  various  as  possible.      The  wings  on  the  seeds  of  species 
of  Abies  are  a  superficial  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  scale  (carpel),  those  on  the  seed 
of  Bigmmia  muriaUa  originate  from  the  integument  of  the  ovule;  the  wings  of  the 
indehiscent  fruits  (samara?)  of  Acer,  Ulmus,  &c.,  are  outgnmths  of  the  pericarp;  the 
crown  of  hairs  on  the  seed  of  AscUpias  sjriaca  evidently  performs  a  similar  service; 
as  does  the  pappus  of  many  Coraposita;  which  is  a  metamorphosed  calyx.     In  these 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  wind  carries  the  seeds  or  fruits;  in  other  cases  animals 
of  considerable  sire  i>erform  this  office  involuntarily,  the  hooked  or  rough  fruits 
>ecoming  attached  to  them  and  afier\vards  falling  off*. 

In  most  of  these  adaptations,  both  their  purpose  and  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  its  attainment  are  easily  recognised;  but  not  unfrequently  the  latter 
require  a  closer  examination  and  some  reflection  in  order  to  understand  them. 
Among  many  other  cases  of  this  kind  one  only  may  be  mentioned  here  which 
any  one  can  easily  observe  for  himself.  The  fruit  of  Erodmm  ^rutftufn  and  other 
.Geraniaccae*  splits  up  into  five  mericarps  each  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  cone  with 


—  *  It  is  sCAiccIy  needful  to  mention  agfttn  that  this  mode  of  expression  hns  ouly  a  mctaphoiicAl 
meaning  from  the  stand>point  here  assumed,  and  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  convniiciice. 

'  [A  rrmarkahle  insuncc  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Shaw  (Toum,  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  XIV,  1874. 
p.  30a^.  in  the  introduction  into  South  Africa  and  enormnu<tly  rapid  dUtribution  of  ft  Kuroptmn 
plant.  Xanthium  s/>inngum,  by  the  spiny  achcnes  clinging  to  the  wool  of  the  Merino  sheep, 

'  See  Hanstcin,  SU/ung5.ber.  der  niederrheimschen  Cics.  in  Bonn,  1868, 
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the  apex  pointing  downwards,  containing  the  seed  and  bearing  above  a  long  awij. 
When  moist  this  awn  is  stretched  out  straight,  but  if  it  becomes  dry  while  l>ing  on 
the  ground  the  outer  side  of  the  awn  contracts  strongly,  causing  the  upper  end  w 
describe  a  sickle-shaped  cun*c,  which  brings  its  point  against  the  ground,  the  com 
being  thus  placed  with  its  apex  downwards.  The  lower  part  of  the  awn  now  begim 
to  contract  into  narrow  spiral  coils,  causing  the  cone  to  turn  on  its  axis  and  lo 
penetrate  the  ground,  and  the  erect  hairs  on  it  which  point  upwards  retain  it  that 
like  grappling-hooks.  After  the  cone  has  penetrated  the  ground,  the  iwsicd  pan 
of  the  awn  does  the  same,  driving  the  part  which  contains  the  seed  further  and 
further  into  the  soil.  If  the  mericarp  now  becomes  moistened,  the  coiled  pan 
attempts  to  straighten  itself,  but  its  coils  arc  held  by  the  hairs  which  sland  on 
the  convex  surface ;  and  thus  this  movement  also  contributes  lo  drive  the  cone 
deeper  into  the  soil.  Whether  therefore  the  moisture  is  greater  or  less,  the  nw^ 
chanicai  contrivance  produces  the  same  effect,  namely,  to  drive  the  part  of  the 
mericarp  which  contains  the  seed  into  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  contrivances  found  in  plants  arc  extremely  striking,  from  the  concur- 
rence of  the  most  different  qualities  for  the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  definite  purpose 
corresponding  only  to  certain  specific  vital  conditions,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  Virginian 
creeper  to  climbing  up  vertical  walls,  the  contrivance  to  prevent  self-fertilisation  in  the 
flowers  of  ArUtolothia  CUmatitu^  the  bursting  of  the  fruit  of  Momordica  Elateriiujtj  and  a 
thousand  similar  structures.  The  most  l»eautiful  instances  are  generally  connected  with 
the  ordinary  structure,  or  even  with  other  extreme  cases,  by  a  nu[nl>er  of  the  most 
diverse  intcnnediatc  or  transitional  forms.  These  transitional  forms  have  been  descnbrd 
in  detail  by  DarAvin  in  the  case  of  climbing  and  twining  plants,  and  the  fertili<;ation  of 
Orchids,  in  his  works  already  mentioned,  and  by  Hildebrand  in  the  case  of  the  fertilis- 
ation of  Salvia^. 


Sect.  37. — The  Theory  of  Descent.  The  facts  and  conclusions  which  have 
been  indicated  rather  than  described  arc  the  foundation  of  the  Theory  of  DesccnL 
This  theor>'  consists  in  the  h}-poihesis  that  the  most  unlike  forms  of  plants  have  a 
relationship  to  one  another  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  the  varieties  gradually 
developed  from  one  ancestral  form  bear  to  it  and  to  one  another.  It  supposes 
that  the  different  species  of  a  genus  are  varieties  derived  from  one  progenitor 
which  have  undergone  further  development ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner  the  various 
genera  of  an  order  owe  their  common  characters  to  their  descent  from  one  and  ilie 
same  older  ancestral  form,  and  their  differences  to  variation  and  to  the  accumulation 
by  their  descendants  of  new  characters  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  generations. 
The  theory  of  descent  goes  still  further,  and  assumes  the  same  mutual  relationship 
between  the  various  orders  of  a  class,  and  finally  between  the  various  groups. 
It  considers  variation  with  descent  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  differences  among 
plants;  and  the  inheritance  of  these  characters  to  be  the  cause  of  the  agreement 
which  subsists  even  between  the  most  diverse  forms  of  plants.  What  we  call  the 
common  law  of  growth  of  a  class,  or  in  other  words  its  Tjpe,  is  the  result  of  all  the 
plants  of  this  class  being  descended  from  one  ancestral  form  or  Archctj'pe,  as 
Darwin  terms  it.     That  which  was  long  since  termed  in  a  merely  metaphorical  sense 


Jahrbttcb  Hu-  win.  Bot  vol.  IV.  1865. 
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llie  affinity  between  different  forms  of  plants  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  descent, 
an  actual  affinity  or  blood-rehiiionship  in  various  degrees.  The  differences  have 
arisen  in  ihe  course  of  a  long  series  of  generations,  by  the  descendants  of  the  same 
archetype  continuing  to  vary;  and  the  different  individuals  varying  in  different  ways, 
the  difference  between  them  conlinually  increases,  and  must  continue  to  increase 
under  diverse  conditions  of  climate,  and  especially  under  those  imposed  by  ilie 
struggle  for  existenccj  in  order  that  they  may  slill  be  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  numberless  varieties,  species,  and  genera  are  constantly 
disappearing,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  for  the  struggle  for  existence 
under  the  new  conditions  caused  by  geological  changes,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  otlier  forms  which  are  better  adapted  to  resist  it. 

The  scientific  basis  for  the  theory  of  descent  rests  in  the  fact  thai  it  alone  is  able 
to  explain  in  a  simple  manner  all  the  mutual  relationships  of  plants  to  one  another^ 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  facts  of  geology  and  palsconlology,  their  distribu- 
tion at  different  times  over  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  Ac;  since  it  requires  no  otl»er 
hypothesis  than  descent  with  variation  and  the  continued  struggle  for  existence  which 
permits  those  forms  only  to  persist  that  are  endowed  with  sufficiently  useful  pro- 
perties, the  others  perishing  sooner  or  later.  But  IkjIIi  these  hypotheses  are  sup- 
l>ortetl  by  an  infinite  number  of  fatts.  The  theory  of  descent  involves  only  one 
hypothesis  that  is  not  directly  demonstrated  by  facts,  namely  that  the  amount  of 
variation  may  increase  to  any  given  extent  in  a  sufficiently  long  time.  But  since  the 
theory  wliich  Involves  this  hypothesis  is  sufficient  to  explain  die  facts  of  morphology 
and  adaptation,  and  since  these  are  explained  by  no  other  scientific  theory,  we  are 
justified  in  making  this  assumption. 

The  theory  of  descent  explains  intelligibly  how  plants  have  obtained  their 
extraordinarily  perfect  adaptations  for  resisting  the  struggle  for  existence;  this 
struggle  has  itself  been  the  means  of  their  obtaining  them  by  the  '  Survival  of  the 
Finest/  that  is,  by  permitting  the  existence  and  propagation  of  those  newly-formed 
varieties  alone  which  arc  endowed  with  the  various  characters  that  render  tbem 
best  fitted  to  the  climate  and  to  resist  the  rivalry  of  competitors,  the  attacks  of 
animals,  &c.  In  this  manner  adaptations  are  gradually  developed  from  a  slight  and 
im|>erceptiblc  beginning  by  the  accumulation  of  useful  characters  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  far-sighted  calculation  and 
deliberation,  or  sometimes  e^en  of  the  most  cruel  caprice  (as  in  the  fertilisation  of 
Apocynum  androsinnifoiium  by  flies  which  are  tortured  to  death  in  the  process). 

The  fact  that  members  which  are  morphologically  similar  arc  adapted  for  tlie 
fynost  various  functions  is  explained  when  wc  consider  that  the  morphological 
features  in  the  structure  of  plants  are  those  which  are  most  certainly  transmitted 
unchanged  to  posterity,  either  because  they  are  useless  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or  because  they  have  proved  useful  in  the  various  relations  of  life ;  as  for  example 
the  differentiation  into  stem,  root,  leaves,  &c.,  and  into  the  different  tissue-systems^ 
by  which  the  division  of  physiological  labour  and  the  acquisition  of  tlie  most  various 
properties  useful  for  the  struggle  for  existence  arc  facilitate^.!.  The  structure  of 
Thallopiiytes,  Characcse,  and  Hcpalica?,  shows  that  these  morphological  differentia- 
tions do  not  exist  in  the  first  or  lowrst  forms  of  plants,  but  that  ihey  come 
.gradually  into  existence  ,   l)Ut  wher»  once  fully  developed  they  are  preserved 
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further  variations,  because  ihey  are  never  prejudicial,  but  often  on  the  contrary 
advantageous  for  ihc  purposes  of  adaptation. 

The  perfect  mode  in  which  morphological  characters  are  inherited  gives  rise 
10  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  production  of  funcLionless  members.  It 
is  obvious  that  hereditary  peculiarities  may  have  lost  their  use  under  the  new  vital 
conditions  of  the  descendants,  because  (he  pliysiological  requirements  of  the  plant 
are  supplied  by  oUicr  means,  by  fresh  adaptations.  Of  tliis  nature  are,  for  example, 
the  minute  leaves  on  the  root-like  shoots  of  Psiloium,  the  fomiation  of  endosperm 
in  the  erabrj'o-sac  of  many  Dicotyledons  whose  embryo  afterwards  grows  so  vigo- 
rously as  to  supplant  the  endosperm,  while  it  becomes  itself  filled  with  reserve  food- 
materials  which  in  other  cases  arc  stored  up  in  the  endosperm  for  the  seedling. 
The  most  striking  illustration  however  is  the  behaviour  of  parasites  and  saprophytes 
drsiitule  of  chlorophyll,  which  are  found  in  various  orders  of  plants,  and  the  near 
allies  of  which  form  large  green  leaves  containing  chlorophyll,  while  these  produce 
leaves  similar  in  a  morphological  sense,  but  which  are  neither  large  nor  green,  and 
sometimes  degenerated  so  as  to  have  become  obsolete.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  at  once  afforded  by  the  theory  of  descent,  viz.  that  the  parasites 
and  saprophytes  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  are  the  transformed  descendants  of 
leafy  ancestors  which  did  form  chlorophyll,  but  which  gradually  became  accustomed 
to  take  up  the  assimilated  food-materials  of  other  plants  or  their  available  products 
of  decomposition;  and  the  more  they  did  this  the  less  needful  did  it  become  for  the 
plants  themselves  to  assimilate.  The  green  leaves  therefore  became  meaningless 
and  ceased  lo  form  chloropliyll;  but  without  chlorophyll  the  leaves  were  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  new  form,  and  therefore  as  little  substance  as  possible  was  em- 
ployed in  their  development,  and  they  gradually  degenerated. 

T^ooked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  descent,  the  natural  system 
of  the  classification  of  plants  represents  their  blood-relationship  lo  one  another. 
A  species  consists  of  all  the  varieties  which  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestral 
form ;  a  genus  of  all  the  species  which  were  produced  from  an  older  progenitor, 
and  Ijecame  in  the  course  of  time  further  differentiated ;  an  order  includes  all  the 
genera  which  arc  descended  with  variation  from  a  still  older  ancestral  form;  and  the 
first  primitive  form  of  all  the  orders  comprised  in  a  group  belongs  to  a  still  older 
past;  and  finally  there  mu^t  have  been  a  time  when  a  primordial  plant  originated 
the  whole  scries  of  development ;  and  this  must  have  produced  in  its  varying  de- 
scendants the  primitive  types  of  all  the  later  forms.  The  relationships  of  the  various 
classes  and  groups  described  at  length  in  Book  II,  might  be  represented  by  lines, 
which  should  express  their  actual  affinity  to  one  another;  and  the  system  of  diverg- 
ing lines  which  would  thus  be  obtained  might  be  compared  to  an  irregular  system 
of  branching.  In  a  plan  of  this  kind  wc  should  proceed,  starting  from  the  lowest 
Algze,  along  a  number  of  lines  of  descent  towards  the  various  and  more  highly 
developed  classes  of  Algae.  From  the  Siphoneae  a  branch  would  shoot,  beginning 
M'iih  the  Phycomycetes,  itself  branching  copiously,  and  leading  to  the  various  forms 
of  Fungi.  From  a  higher  section  of  Algae  another  line  would  branch  out  whicli 
would  represent  the  Characeae;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  another  would  be  given 
off  which,  splitting  into  two  twigs,  the  llepaticae  and  Mosses,  would  represent  the 
Aluscineae.     From  the  same  neighbourhood  another  Une  would  start  which  would 


represent  the  ancestors  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  from  ll»s  branch  of  the 
tree  the  Ferns,  Equisctacca;,  Ophioglossaccic,  Rhizocarpeae,  and  Lycopodiaceae, 
would  proceed  as  brandies  which  themselves  furilier  ramify.  Where  the  branch  is 
given  off  for  the  heterosporous  Vascular  Cr^'plogams  would  be  situated  the  primitive 
forms  of  Phanerogams,  beginning  with  the  Cycadcae,  and  producing  by  further 
ramifications  the  Coniferx,  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons',  There  is  still  much 
uncertainty  in  this  plan,  but  the  greater  the  progress  made  by  a  severe  method  of 
investigation  and  with  the  light  of  the  theory  of  descent,  the  more  nearly  will 
it  be  possible  to  build  up  the  family-tree  and  to  give  it  a  distinct  fonn. 

The  theory  of  descent  requires  that  the  various  forms  of  plants  must  have  arisen 
at  different  limes,  that  the  primitive  forms  of  the  separate  classes  and  groups  existed 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  derived  ones;  and  palaiontological  research,  although  at 
present  it  has  but  a  very  small  amount  of  material  at  its  disposal,  supports  this  view. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  llic  theory  that  each  plant- 
form  must  have  originated  at  a  definite  spot,  that  it  must  have  spread  gradually  more 
widely  from  that  spot,  that  its  change  of  locality  in  the  course  of  generations  must 
have  depended  on  climatic  conditions,  the  competition  of  rivals,  *c.,  and  that  its 
distribution  must  have  been  impeded  by  hindrances  or  assisted  by  means  of 
transport'.  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  has  already  determined  in 
the  case  of  many  forms  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  centres  of  distri- 
bution from  which  they  gradually  spread ;  it  has  shown  how  the  distribution  has  been 
hindered  sometimes  by  climate,  sometimes  by  chains  of  mountains,  sometimes  by 
seas;  how  more  recently  formed  islands  have  been  peopled  by  the  plants  from  the 
neighbouring  continents  which  have  become  the  ancestors  of  new  species';  how 
some  species  when  transported  to  a  new  soil  (as  European  plants  in  America  and 
vice  vtrsd)  have  sometimes  carried  on  a  successful  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
native  plants  and  have  increased  enormously.  In  the  distribution  of  plants  at  present 
existing,  as  for  instance  Alpine  plants,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  influences  of 
the  last  great  geological  changes,  of  the  entrance  and  disappearance  of  the  glacial 
epoch  and  of  earlier  periods. 


•  [In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  *  Lehrbuch."  recently  published,  Sachs  has  nnited  Algse  and  Fungi 
into  one  grcMip  (»ec  Appendix,  p.  847).  He  has  also  withdrauii  the  pedigree  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom sketched  in  the  text,  and  has  substituted  for  it  (p.  918)  the  following  remarks: — 

•  Frecpicnt  aUempls  haw  been  made  to  draw  up  such  a  so-called  "  genealogical  Iree"  cither  for 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Up  to  the  present  Itme  these  attempis  have  not 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Our  knowledge  of  the  true  xcUtionsbips  is  still  very  imperfect ;  too  much 
room  is  consequently  left  for  fanciful  speculation  and  the  intluence  of  subjective  impressions. 
I  shall  content  myself  therefore  with  pointing  out  that  in  drawing  out  &uch  a  genealogical  tiee  the 
closest  attention  muiit  be  paid  to  the  simplest  existing  forms  of  the  different  types  or  classes;  the 
relationship  to  the  common  primitive  parent-forms  will  reveal  itself  mo^t  distinctly  in  these.  From 
each  of  these  simplest  forms,  however  slightly  different,  a  ramifying  scries  may  tie  derived ;  variation, 
proceeding  independently  in  each  series,  will  separate  the  scries  thtmseUes  still  further ;  and  the  most 
perfect  forms  of  the  different  types  will  therefore  differ  the  most  widely  from  one  another' — En.] 

'  Kemcr  has  given  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the  rela- 
tionships, geographical  distribution,  and  history  of  the  species  of  Cytisus  from  the  primitive  form 
Tubocylisos.  in  his  pamphlet  Die  Abhongigkeit  dcr  PflaDungestalt  von  Kliroa  nod  Boden;  Inns- 
bruck.  1869. 

•  Sec  Dr.  Hooker,  On  Insular  Floras,  Gardener's  Chronicle,  Jan.  1867 ;  Ann.  dea  yci.  nat 
jlh  scries,  vol.  IV,  p.  366. 
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When  we  reflect  what  a  number  of  generations  our  cultivated  plants  must  have 
passed  through  before  any  considerable  amount  of  new  properties  were  manifested  in 
iheir  varieties,  and  how  long  il  takes  for  these  new  properties  to  become  herediiar>', 
and  further  how  enormous  is  the  diversity  of  hereditary  properties,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  inconceivably  long  period  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  plants  on  the  earth.  But  gcolo^-  and  the  physical  nature  of 
the  globe  require  as  great  a  space  of  time  for  the  explanation  of  other  facts;  and  a 
few  millions  of  years  more  or  less  is  a  matter  of  but  tittle  consequence  in  the  expla- 
nation of  facts  which  require  lapse  of  time  in  order  to  reach  a  given  magnitude. 

The  first  nidimcnts  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  which  holds  good  for  the  animal  as  for 

the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  he  traced  to  Lamarck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
in  his  Zoologie  Philosophiquc  (Paris,  1801);  it  was  afterwards  advocated  by  Geoffroy 
St.  Milaire;  but  it  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  work  *  On  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection'  (London,  1859),  that  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  science.  Darwin's  great  service  to  science  is  to  have  established  as  a  fact  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  all  living  iKMngs  have  to  fight,  and  to  have  proved  its  action 
in  the  maintenance  or  destruction  of  new  forms.  It  is  only  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  the  motive  principle  is  recognised,  and  that  the  theory  of  descent  is  enabled  to  solve 
the  great  problem  why  parts  which  arc  morphologically  similar  are  adapted  for  such 
different  functions;  and  conversely,  to  show  how  purpose  in  organisation  can  be  ex- 
plained, and  at  the  same  time  the  relations  of  affinity  among  plants.  Darwin  considers 
the  Natural  Selection  which  the  strnggle  for  existence  brings  al>out  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  increasing  dift'erentialion  of  plants  which  are  undergoing  variation  ;  he  starts  with 
the  hypothesis  that  every  pLinl  varies  in  all  directions  without  any  definite  tendency  to 
become  further  developed  in  any  one  particular  direction.  He  attributes  to  the  struggle 
for  existence  alone  the  power  of  securing  the  perpetuation  of  one  or  more  varietic 
among  the  countless  numbers  which  are  produced,  and  is  convinced  that  in  this  way  not 
only  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  new  fonns  effected,  but  morphol(»gica1  differentiation 
is  also  carried  further.  Niigell'  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that  each  plant  has  in  itself 
a  tendency  to  vary  in  a  definite  direction,  to  increase  the  moqihological  difl'crentiation, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  to  perfect  itself.  The  gieat  diiTercnces  of  a  purely 
morphological  nature  between  the  classes  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
can  then  owe  their  existence  to  this  internal  tendency  towards  a  higher  and  more  varied 
differentiation ;  while  the  struggle  for  existence  brings  about  the  adaptation  of  Ihej 
separate  forms.  Weighty  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  for  and  against  this  theoi 
of  N'ageli's;  but  In  the  present  state  of  science  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  decide  either 
way;  the  great  ser>*ices  of  the  theory  of  descent  remain  in  either  case;  Nageli's  view 
does  not  exchide  Darwin's;  but  the  latter  includes  the  former  as  a  more  special  case. 

The  first  and  simplest  plants  had  no  ancestors;  tliey  arose  by  sp<mtaneous  generation 
or  special  creation.  Whether  this  took  pl.ice  only  once ;  whether  only  one  or  a  number 
of  primitive  plants  were  produced  simultaneously,  giving  origin  in  the  latter  case  to 
different  series  of  development,  or  whether,  as  Nageli  supposes,  spontaneous  generation 
has  taken  place  at  all  times,  and  is  now  taking  place,  giving  rise  to  new  series  of  de- 
velopment, are  questions  which  still  await  solution,  and  which  we  cannot  follow  out 
further  here. 


*  NBgeti,  Entstchung  ond  Begriff  dcr  nnturhistorischen  Art ;  Munich,  i66j. 
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[In  Hedwigia  (1873,  p.  18 ;  see  also  Joum.  of  Bot.  187a,  p.  z  14)  Cohn  has  published  a 
classification  of  Cryptogams  in  which,  as  respects  Thallophytes,  the  distinction  between 
Algx  and  Fungi  is  abandoned.  In  the  fourth  edition  (pp.  348-340)  of  the  present  work 
Sachs  has  however  proposed  and  adopted  a  new  classification  which,  except  in  this 
respect,  has  little  in  common  with  Cohn.  In  each  class  the  names  on  the  left  hand 
belong  to  forms  containing  chlorophyll  (so-called  Algae);  those  on  the  right  to  forms 
destitute  of  chlorophyll  (so-called  Fungi).  The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages  in  the  present 
edition  where  the  groups  are  described  or  mentioned.' 


Cyanophyoen. 

Cbroococcacez  (316). 
Nostocacex  (315). 
Osciltatoriex  (315). 
Rivulariex  (315). 
Scytonemeae. 
Palmellaoen  (in  part). 


CLASS   I. 
Protophyta. 


Sohizomyoetes  (3x4). 
Sphzrobacteria. 
Microbacteria. 
Desmobacteria. 
Spirobacteria. 

Saooharomyoes  (354). 


CLASS  IL 

Zygospores. 

Conjugating  cells  locomotive, 

Volvoolnon  (317}.  Myxomycetea  (374). 

(Hydrodlotyen)  (3x7). 

Conjugating  cells  stationary. 

Zygomyootes. 


CoiiJugatflB. 


Mesocarpez  (330). 
Zygnemez  (330). 
Desmidiez  (331). 
Diatomacez  (333). 


Mucorini  (345). 
Piptocephalidz  (346), 


Bphttroplea  (331). 

Vaucheria  (333). 

CEldogonien  (339). 
Fuoacen  (336). 


CLASS  IIL 

OoSPORKiE. 

ColoblMtn. 


/  Saprolegniez  (343). 
I  Peronosporez  (344)* 
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CLASS   IV. 
Carpospore£. 

ColeochatflB(33i).  Asoomyoetes  (254). 

Florides  (333).  Gymnoascus  \ 

Characett  (378).  Discomycetes  (359). 

Erysiphez  {356). 

Tuberacex(355). 

Pyrenomycetes  (256), 

Lichenes  (363). 
JEcidiomyoetes 

(Uredineae,  346). 
BasidiomyceteB  (349). 

Exobasidium  (249). 

Tremellini  (349). 

Hymenomycetes  (249). 

Gasteromycetes  (251), — Ed.J 


[BaraneUky,  Bot.  Zctt  1873,] 
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.     INDEX, 

■ 

Abies.  448,  45a. 

Althaea.  4},  86,  478,  483. 

Apocynacea*,  1 1 3,  580.       ^^^^^| 

Abietlneac,  45a,  460, 

Anuranthacex,  569,  583. 

A  popetalous,  471.                       ^^^H 

Abortion,  198,  479,  565. 

Amentiferar,  578. 

Apophyllous,  471.                       ^^H 

Absorption    of    assimilated 

Amtrba-movement  of  proto- 

Apophysis. 334-                           ^^M 

substances,  643. 

plasm,  59,  276. 

Aposepiilous,  471.                       ^^^H 

Acalypheae,  583. 

Amorphophallus,  163. 

Apostasiacex,  556.                    ^^H 

Acanthacex,  580, 

Ampelidei,  568,  583, 

Apostrophe,  673.                        ^^^^ 

Accumulation  of  characters. 

Ampclopsis,  781,  839. 

Apothecium,  368.                         ^^^| 

836. 

Amphigastria,  506, 

Apple,                                             ^^H 

Arctabularia,  64,  326, 

Amygdalear,  585, 

Aquilotiacea!.  583.                      ^^^H 

Achenium,  538. 

Amygdalus,  360. 

Aquilegia,  500,  567.                    ^^^B 

Achillaea,  833. 

Amyridex,  583. 

Araliacex,  5S4.                           ^^H 

Achlya,  12,  ij. 

Anacaidiacex,  567,  583, 

Araucariez,  460.                        ^^^H 

^^L    Acorn,  536. 

Anagaliis,  496. 

Arbutus,                                       ^^H 

^^    Acrocarpous  Mosses,  319. 

Anan;isinex,  555. 

Arc-indicator,  746.                    ^^^| 

Acropeial  order  of  develop- 

Anaptychia, 367,  370, 

Archegonium,  303,  336,  434.      ^^H 

ment,  149. 

Anatropous,  437,  501. 

Archetype,  843.                                H 

Acrostichea,  361. 

Andreara,  333. 

Archidium,  330.                          ^^H 

Actinostrobcae,  460. 

Andresraccac,  329, 

Arcyrta,  37S<                                ^^B 

Acyclic,  533,  565. 

Andrrecium,  436,  473. 

Aril,  438,  501.                             ^^^B 

Adaptation,  835. 

AndrosTfHjre,  239. 

Aristolochia,  8t2.                        ^^^| 

Adhesion,  198,  479. 

Aneimia,  89. 

Aristolochiaccir,  578.                  ^^H 

Adiantum,  [61,343,544,345. 

Anemophilous,  810. 

Aroidex,  1 1 3,  549,  554,  646,            V 

Adventitious  formations,  150, 

Aneura,  396. 

Arrangement  of  leaves,  173.             H 

»52»  551.565. 

Angiocarpous  Lichens,  368. 

Artocarpex,  578.                                 fl 

Aecidium,  341,  346, 

Angiospcrriis,  466. 

Asarinex,  578.                              ^^M 

^^m  Aesculinez,  58a. 

Angle  of  divergence,  (67,  iB  i. 

Asarum,  468.                               ^^^^ 

^^M  Acsculus,  567. 

Anisocaq)a%  580. 

Asclepiadex.  113,  58a.               ^^^H 

^^B    Aethalium,  376,  760. 

Anisostemonous,  565. 

Ascobolus,  363.                           ^^^H 

^H    A^ariciis,  349. 

Annonaceac,  579, 

Ascogonium,  357,  803.               ^^H 

^H   Aggregate,  581. 

Annual  ring*  574. 

Ascomycetes,  354.                      ^^^H 

^H   Aggregates  of  cells,  68. 

Annular  vessels,  33* 

Ascophorous  hyphz,  369.           ^^^| 

^^m   Akebia,  467. 

Annulus,  330,  356. 

Ascospore,  340,  354,  358.            ^^m 

^^H    Albumen«4]8. 

Anterior,  533. 

Ascus,  340,  258,                                   ■ 

^^B   Albuminoids,  639. 

Anthcla,  521. 

Asexual  generation,  303,  336,             M 

^H    Albuminous,  s'h 

Anther,  437,  475- 

433,432,805.                                 ■ 

^^    Aleuronc,  51. 

Anther-lol>es,  475. 

Asexual  reproductive   cclU,            H 

f           Alga,  308. 

Antheridium,  212,  358,  399, 

303.                                               ■ 

1           Alismii,  5Mf  549- 

321,  343,  563,  803. 

Ashes,  36.  618.                          ^^H 

1           Ahsmaccx,  549,  554. 

Antherozoid,  aoj,  336,  384, 

Asparagin,  640.                           ^^^| 

^^    AlUum,  17,  113,  546.  547. 

803. 

Aspergillus,  257.                         ^^^| 

^^m    Almond,  560. 

Anthoccros.  302,  303. 

Aspidiex,  361.                               ^^^H 

^H    Aloe,  171,  5S3. 

Anthocerotesc,  303. 

Aspidium,  351,  357,  359.            ^^M 

'          Alpinia,  548, 

Antipodal  cells,  507. 

Asplenit'X^  36 [.                            ^^^H 

Alsinci,  583. 

Apetalous,  565. 

Asplcnium,  133,  I5i»  558.          ^^H 

Alternate  arrangement,  i68. 

Apex,  155,  183. 

Assimilatioit,  636,  651,  666.         ^^H 

534. 

Aphanocycia:,  579. 

Aurantiacex.  369,  583.                       H 

»            Alternation    of  generations, 

Apical  cell.i  18, 153,  348,  434. 

Automatic    periodic    move-             H 

'  303,  43  1,  805. 

Apic.1l  growth,  J  37,  4»o. 
3  t 

rnenls,  784,  801.                      ^^H 

^K    ^ 

INDEX. 

^^^1 

^^^H           Autumnal  layerof  woodj?}^. 

Br>-onia,  777. 

Carpophore,  537.              ^^^^| 

^^^H           Auxanometcr,  748. 

Bryophyllum,  153,  563. 

Caruncle,                            ^^^^| 

^^^H          Auxospore,  323. 

Bryopsis,  326. 

Caryophyllex,  583.            ^^^^| 

^^^H          Axial   fibrovascular  bundle. 

Bryum,  81,  314. 

Caryophyllineae,  583.        ^^^H 

^^H 

Bud.  135. 

Caryopsis,  538.                   ^^^H 

^^^H           Axial    longitudinal    section, 

Bud-rudiment,  283. 

Casuarina,  473.                   ^^^H 

^^H 

Bud-variation,  833. 

CASuarincr,  585.                        ^H 

^^^H           Axilc  placcntation,  495. 

Bulb,  196,  8^1, 

Cataphyllary  leaves,  165, 193.     ^M 

^^^1           Axillary  branching,  155,  435. 

Bulbil,  151,  283. 

Caulerpa,  137,  226.                    ^M 

^^^H            Axis,  i29> 

Bulb(x;harte,  330. 

Cauliiie  bundles,   134,  417.     ^M 

^^^H           Axisofgrowthf  138,  i8a,  186. 

Bundle -sheath,  105,  106. 

575-                                            H 

^^^1           Azolta,  598. 

Burinanniaccic,  556. 

Caulome,  139,  136.            ^^^M 

^^^H 

Burserace*,  582. 

Cedrelex,                           ^^^^| 

^^^B            Bacillarieac,  3  3]. 

Biitomus,  489,  549. 

Celastrinez,  362.               ^^^^H 

^^^H            Bacteria,  314. 

Biittncriacei,  583. 

Celastrus,  534.                     ^^^^| 

^^^H            Balanophora,  557. 

Buxincz,  583. 

Cell,  Primordial,  s-           ^^H 

^^^H           Bal  an  aphony  505,  585. 

Cell,  Structure  of,  1.          ^^^H 

^^^H            Bal^ainia,  355. 

Cabombex,  579. 

Cell-division.  8,  12,673,  683.  ^H 

^^^H            Balsamincse,  583. 

Cactacer,  585. 

Cell-families.  68,  309.                ^M 

^^^H            Bambusa,  535. 

Caesalpinca:,  584. 

Cell-multiplication,  8.                ^M 

^^^H            Barbula,  316. 

Calamite,  374.  576. 

Cell-nucleus,  3,  18,  37,  44.       ^M 

^^M           Bark,  20,81,  71?- 

Catanthe,  497. 

Cell-sap,  2,  62.                            ■ 

^^H           Base,  182. 

Calcium,  633. 

Cell-tissue,  r,  8.                        ^B 

^^^H            Basidiumycetes,  349. 

Calcium  carbonate,  64. 

Cell-wall,  2,  19.                         ^1 

^^^H            Basidiospurc,  18,  340. 

Calcium  oxalate,  52,  64,  in. 

Celk,  Fonnation  of,  7.            ^H 

^^H            Basidium,  18,  340,  351. 

Callitrichacea^  585. 

Cells,  Formation  of  the  com*  ^K 

^^H            Basifugal  gro\nh,  138,  350. 

Callitris,  451. 

mon  wall  of,  70.                     ^H 

^H                      94- 

Callus,  731. 

Cells,  Forms  of,  5,  96,  576.    ^B 

^^H           Bast-ccUs,  101,  593. 

Calothamnus,  476. 

Cellulose,  2,  19,  631.                ^H 

^^^H            BatrachospermiiTTi,  335. 

Calycanthacer,  584. 

Celosia,  569.                            ^H 

^^H           Begonia,  189,  563. 

Calyccrear,  581. 

Celtldez,  578.                         ^M 

^^^H            Begoniace^i?,  585. 

Calyciflurac.  584. 

Centaurea,  797.                ^^^^| 

^^^B            Benthamia,  $37. 

Calyculus,  472. 

Centradenia,  475<              ^^^H 

^^H            Berberidcx,  570,  579,  787. 

Calypogcia,  309. 

Central  cell,  393,  336,  iVS^^I 

^^H            Berberis,  246.  57°,  787- 

Calyptra.  300. 

43^802.                              ^^M 

^^m           Berry,  459,  539. 

Cal>-x,  470. 

Centranthus,  566.                      ^H 

^^^H          Betulaccz,  578. 

Cambiform  tissue,  100. 

Centrifugal  force,  action  of,    ^H 

^^^H           Bicornes, 

Cambium,  79,  95,  463, 

691.                                     ^H 

^^^1           Bifurcation,  136,  161. 

Cambium-ring,  432,  573. 

Centrifugal       inflorescence, 

^^^H           Bignoniacez,  580. 

Camellia,  21. 

520. 

^^^B           Bilateral  siructure,  183,  765. 

Campanula.  566. 

Centripetal       inflorescence,     ^M 

^^^H           Biscutella,  500. 

Campanulacesr,  1 1 0, 566,  58 1 . 

^1 

^^^B           Bisexual, 

Campylotropous,  427,  501. 

Centrospermz,  553,  583.         ^H 

^^^B          Bixacex,  58a 

Canal  of  the  style,  498. 

Ceramiacez,  337.                      ^H 

^^^V          Blackberry,  537. 

Canal-cell,  336,  344,387. 

Ceratonia,  36.                            ^H 

^^^H          Blasia,  307. 

Candollea,  569. 

Ceratophyllaceac,  585.         ^^^H 

^^^V           Blastocolla,  115. 

Canna,  548. 

Ceratozamia,  440.             ^^^^H 

^^^H           Bleeding  of  wood,  601. 

Cannabinez,  578. 

^^^H 

^^^H           Bloom  on  plants,  84. 

Cannacear,  556. 

Ccrorchtdex,  488.              ^^^^^ 

^^^B           Boletus  81,  249. 

Cap-cell  of  root,  124. 

Chalaza,                              ^^^^| 

^^^1           Bordered  pits,  soj  35,  464. 

Capillary  attraction,  608. 

Chara,  132,  279,  391.        ^^H 

^^^B           BorrTiginese,  533,  580. 

CapiUitium,  255,  375. 

Characcz,  378                   ^^^H 

^^^H           Bosto'choiil  cyme,  159. 

Gapitulum,  530. 

Characteristic      forms     ^^^M 

^^^H           Bostrychoid  dichotomy,  157. 

Capparidex.  527,  579- 

leaves  and  shoots,  ipo^^^^^^ 

^^^P            Bolrychium,  378,  3791  3&o- 

Gaprifoiiaceie,  566,  581, 

Chelidonium,  57 1>             ^^^^| 

^^^H           Botrydium,  235. 

Capsella,5r5. 

Chemical  processes,  618.  ^^^H 

^^^H           Bract,  519. 

Capsule.  294,  538. 

Chenopodiacex,  583.         ^^^^| 

^^^P           Bracteolc,  391,  436,  519. 

Carbon,  619, 

Chenopodium,  469.           ^^^^H 

^^^H           Branching,  148,  155. 

Carbon  dioxide,  644,  666. 

Chimunanthus,  357.          ^^^^H 

^^^H           Branching  of  leaves,  r6i. 

Carboniferous    fossils,    376. 

Chlaenacex,                         ^^^^| 

^^^H           Branching  of  roots,  160. 

420. 

Chlamydncoccus,  3 18.       ^^^^| 

^^^H           Branching  of  stem,  163. 

Carcerulus,  537. 

Chlamydomonas,  218.        ^^^^H 

^^^H           Bromeliacex,  555. 

Carpellary  leaf,  409. 

CIdoranthca:,  578.                ^^^H 

^^^H           Bryaceac,  330. 

Carpogonium,  357. 

Chlorine,  632.                     ^^^^H 

■^^H 

ri^DBX. 

^^^^^^^5^^| 

M  Chlorofucinc,  685. 

Confervaces,  231. 

Cynara,  655,  798.                         ^M 

■  Chloroptiyll,  6,  665,  678. 

Conidia,  344,  356. 

Cynaraceap,  787,  797.                    ^H 

W   Chlorophyll-budies,  45. 

Coniferae,  115,  443. 

Cyperacex,  548,  535.                   ^H 

•    Chlorophytura,  756. 

Conjugatx,  10,  3ao. 

Cypripedium,  479^  5^6.                 ^^M 

^     Chorisis,  528. 

Conjugation,  8,  9,  303,  ai3, 

Cystocarpi  3i3i  '35*                     ^^| 

•      ChroococcacwE-     316,    363, 

331,  345,  361,  803. 

Cystolith,  64.                                 ^^H 

P    Chrysobalanex,  585. 

Connective,  427,  t?}* 

Cystopus,  243,  344.                       ^H 

Contortx,  580. 

Cytinea:,  579-                                 ^H 

'      Chn-sotannin,  6B7. 
t     Cichoriac-eaE,  no,  787, 

Contractile  organs,  677.  783- 

Convolvulaceat,  580. 

Dahlia,  36,  63,  lox,  833.               ^^M 

Cichorium,  3^. 

Corallorhiza,  194,  543,  643. 

Daily  periodicity  of  growth,         ^^M 

>      Cicinal  cyme,  159,  533, 
Cicinal  dichotomy,  157. 

Coriaria,  166. 

743*                                                            1 

Cork,  80,  90. 

Dammara,  453.                            ^^m 

^     Cicinus,  160, 

Cork-cambium,  90. 

Davallieac,  361.                               ^^H 

L    Cilia,  211,  5j[,  334. 

Cormophytes,  130. 

Decussate.  16R,  177.                       ^^H 

^■<^innaTiiomum,  566. 

Comacex,  584. 

D^doublement  ,481,528, 568.               V 

^^Circulation  of  protoplasm,^^. 

Corolla,  470. 

Definite  inflorescence,  520-                 1 

■    Cistinear,  382. 

CorolUflorsc,  555,  584. 

Degradation  -  producU,    481              1 

1     Citrus,  113,  569. 

Corona,  471. 

628.                                                 J 

§     Claiionia,  365,  373, 

Corpuscula,  432,  434.  803. 

Dehiscent  fruits,  538,  539.            ^H 

1     Claviceps,  358,  359,  360. 

Corrosion  by  roots,  635, 

Delphinium,  531.                            ^^H 

■     Claw,  471. 

Cortex,  91,  380,  57J, 

Deposition  in  the  cell-wall,         ^^ 

:       Cleistogamous  Rowers,  8x0. 

Cortical  sheath,  574. 

m 

Clematis,  154, 

Coryanihcs,  601, 

Derivative  hybrid,  821.                  ^^M 

Cleome,  ^27, 

Cosmarium,  231. 

Dennatogen,  136.                            ^^H 

Chmbing  stems,  197,  773. 

Cotyledons,  435,  513,  557, 

Descent,  Theory  of,  843*              ^^1 

Clusiacca:,  583. 

Crassulaceac,  584. 

Desmidieae,  331.                             ^^H 

Coalescence  of  cells,  73. 

Cremocarp,  537. 

Desmodium,  678,  785.                   ^^H 

Cocna-nut,  511. 

Crest,  540. 

Development  ol   the  mem-               ■ 

.Ctt'lebogyne,  805. 

Crocus,  546. 

bers  of  one  branch-system,         ^^B 

Coencgonium,  368. 

Crown,  286. 

i55>                                                 ^H 

Coffee-berry,  513. 

Crozophora,  567. 

Diagonal  plane,  533.                     ^^1 

Coherence,  301,  471, 

Crucibulum,  69,  351. 

Diagram.  Kloral,  534.                   ^^M 

Colchicum,  545. 

Crucilerz,  537,  570,  579* 

Dialypelalx,  581.                           ^H 

Coleochzte,  309,  331. 

Cruciflorar,  579, 

Diandrz,  580.                              ^^M 

Colcorhiza,  14  j,  541. 

Crustaceous  Lichens,  263, 

Dianthus,  47a.                               ^^H 

Collcma,  364. 

Crystnlloids,  49,  596. 

Diatomuceae,  32a.                     .     ^^H 

Collcnchyma,  34,  80, 83, 105, 

Crystals,  64. 

Diatomine,  333.                                ^^^| 

576. 

Cucurbita,  34,  33,  33,  lor, 

Dichasium.  158,  1591  S^l*             ^^M 

CoIIeter,  115, 

477,  484,779.  837. 

Dichogamy,  808.                            ^^H 

Colloids,  594, 

Cucurbitacex,  566,576,  581, 

Dichotomy,  148,  156,  406.            ^^1 

Colours  of  lea\'cs  in  autumn, 

776,  838. 

Diclinous,  436.                               ^^1 

657. 

Cunnmghamiea^  460. 

Dicotyledons,  433,  556,                ^^H 

Columella,  17  5, 395, 303, 324, 

Cunoiuacear,  584. 

Dictamnus,    114,    154,    493,         ^^M 

331.  359. 

Cuprcssinea-,  451,  459. 

767.                       ^H 

Columnea,  534. 

Cupule  473. 

Dictyota,  156.                                   ^^H 

Columniferx,  583, 

Cupulifenc,  578. 

Dictyoteae,  337.                              ^^H 

Combined  hybrids,  831. 

Curvature  of  concussion,  707. 

Didymium,  275.                              ^^H 

Combreiacea:,  585. 

Cuscuta,  t97,  341.557.  561, 

Differentiation  of  cell-wall,         ^^M 

Commeiynaccx,  113,  555. 

572,  733- 

33.                                                  ■ 

Common  bundles,  134,  369, 

Cuscutesp,  580. 

Differentiation    of    tissues,              J 

431.  463. 

Cuticle,  34,  83. 

[17.                                         ^H 

Compoeita;,  1 15,  566,  581. 

Culiculai  isation  of  the  cell- 

Dilleniaceae,  569,  579.                  ^^M 

Compound  spores,  341, 

wall,  30,  34. 

Dimorphism,  809.                        ^^M 

Conceptaclc,  33/,  371, 

Cyathcaceae,  360. 

Dicecious,  436,  804,                       ^^H 

Concussion,    Irritability    to. 

Cycadez,  436. 

Diuecism,  807.                                ^^H 

784. 

Cycas.  438. 

Dionsea,  689.                                  ^^H 

Condition  of  aggregntion  of 

CycIanthcBC,  554. 

Dioscorez,  555.                              ^^H 

organised  structures,  587. 

Cyclic.  525,  5J»f  565- 

Diosmesc,  583.                                ^^| 

Conducting    tissue    for  the 

Cyclomyces,  249. 

Diosporineat,  581.                        ^^B 

assimilated  food -materials, 

Cyme,  158,  160,  521. 

Dipsacaccsc,  581.                                  1 

634. 

Cyinose  branching,  158. 

Dipterocarpez,  582.                           ■ 

Conducting  tiKue  of  style, 

Cymose  inflorescence,  520. 

Directions  of  growth,   155,              fl 

499. 

Cymose  umbel,  »58,  531. 

18a,  i86«                                      ^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^H    • 

31a 

^^^J 

^^m     «5» 

rSDKX, 

^^B 

^^^^^H             Discumycctrs,  359« 

Epilubium,  4S6. 

Flowers  of  tan,  376.       ^M 

^^^^^^B             Discophora.-,  583. 

Epmediura,  500,  570, 

Fluorescence  of  cbloropQ^ 

^^^^^^H             DispUccment, 

Epinasly,  767. 

6S0. 

^^^^^^B             Diurnal          nocturnal  posi- 

Epipactis,  814. 

Foliaceous  Lichens,  164. 

^^^^^^P                 tions  of  oripins,  784. 

Epipetalous,  524. 

Foliagc-Icavcs,  193. 

^^^^^^^             D.vergLtice,  An^le  of,    167, 

Epiphragm,  253,  331. 

Foliosc  Hepatica:,  297.    ^_ 
Follicle,  538.                    ■ 
Fontinalis,  133,  331.        ^B 

^^H 

Epipogium,  543.  630,  643. 

^^^B                   DracKna,  107,  55a. 

Episcpalous,  534. 

^^^B                    Dried  substance  uf  plants, 

Epistrophe,  671. 

Fcxxl -materials,  619,  6a6. 

^^H 

Equisetacex,  36a. 

Foot,  J46,  389. 

^^^H                    Drosera,  522,  796. 

Equisetum,  14, 123, 153,  363. 

Foramen,  437, 

^^H                    Drupe,  S39. 

Equivalent  members,  148. 

Formative  mateiiab,  638. 

^^^H                     DryadeaTf  585 

Er^ot,  358. 

Fossil  Equisctacca-^  576. 

^^^H                    Dudresnaya,  21  j,  3J7. 

Ericact-ar,  567,  58;, 

Fossil  I.ycopodiacez,  430. 

^^^H                   Dwarf  males,  319. 

Eriocaulonex,  555. 

Four-fold  pollen- grains,  ^H 

Erodium,  841. 

Fovea,  408.                      ^H 

^^^H                    Ebenacez,  581. 

Eryngium,  490. 

Foveola,  408.                  ^H 

^^^B                    Elscagnacez,  584. 

Eryiiphe,  356. 

Fovilla,  4B6.                     H 

^^^H                      Elaiagiius,  490. 

Erythrophyll,  686. 

Francoacear,  584,            ^H 

^^^H                      Elaeis,  54. 

Erythroxylaccic,  583. 

FrangulineaTj  583.            ^H 
Frankcniacci,  582.         ^^ 

^^^H                     E'aphuinyccs,  155^ 

Escalloniez,  584. 

^^^H                    Elasticity,  699. 

Eucyclx,  581. 

Freeccll-formation,8,i  J  J07 

^^H                     Ktater,  33*  '94.  373- 

Eucyclic,  534. 

Freezing,  eflfects  of,  653^^ 

^^^H                    Elatinex,  585. 

Euphorbia,  168. 

Frenela,45i.                    H 

^^^H                    Electricity,  687. 

Euphorbiaccic,  iii,  567,  583, 

Fritillaria,  172,  544-        H 

^^^^H                      Elementary   con:itituents   of 

EuphorbicK,  583. 

Fruit.  430,  5»8,  536.        ■ 

^^^H                          the  food  of  plnnls,  6t8. 
^^^H                     Ekuthcropetala!,  581. 

Eurotium,  257. 

Fruticose  lichens,  365.  ^H 

Everina,  271. 

Fucaccx,  226.                  ^H 

^^^H                     Eleutlieropet.ilous,  471. 

Exalbuminous,  513. 

Fucoxantbine,  685,        Hj 

^^^H                     E'eutheropbyllous,  471. 

Excipulum,  368. 

Fucus,  3,  337.                      ■" 

^^^H                      Eleuthei(j:»epalous,  471. 

Exobasidium,  249, 

Fumariacez,  596,  535,  5^ 

^^^H                    Elodca,  664. 

Exogenous  fomuiions,  1331 

^  ^^^'                               ■ 

^^^1                    Embryo,  203,  205,  421,  433, 

U9- 

Funaria,   47,   83,   3x4,  H 

^^H                        434.  5U> 

Exospore,  33,  394,  397, 

■ 

^^^H                   Embryo,  Cell-division  in,  17, 

Exostome,  501. 

Fundamental  tissue.  78^H 

^^H 

ExUnsibility,  698,  703. 

355                                V 

^^H                    Embo'o-sac,  423,  432,  454f 

Extension^  138. 

Fungi,  23B.                    ■ 

^^^H 

Extine,  34.  485. 

Funiculus,  437,  50/,       ^^ 

^^^H                     Embryonic  vesicles,  41  j,  4  3  3, 

Extra  -  axillary     branching, 

Funkia,  15, 33,4831503. 5o« 

^^H 

562. 

^_ 

^^^^H                     EinerKcnces,  140. 

Gamopetala%  580.            ^M 

^^^H                     Empetracex,  585. 

False  dichotomy,  158. 

(.ramofietalous,  301,  47C^| 

^^^H                     Knantioblasta:,  555. 

Fascicular  tissue,  79, 

Gamophyllous,  471,         ^| 

^^V                     Eudocaip,  51^  537* 

Female    reproductive     cell, 

Gamnscpalous,  30 1,  47t^H 

^^^H                    End<  igenuub  foraiatiami,  141, 

305,  803. 

Gasef,  movements  of,  614. 

^^^B                          M9> 

Ferments,  254. 

Gasteromycetes,  351, 

^^^^m                   Kniiosmutic  force,  597. 

Ferns,  540. 

Gelatinous  lichens,  365. 

^^^H                    Endnspeiin,   205,   431,   432, 

Fertilisation,  203,  430,  5O9, 

Gemma;,  131,  398,  ji8. 

^^H 

803. 

General  vital  condition^H 
plants,  647.                   ^ 
Generating  tisstie,  79. 

^^^H                     Endospore,  32,  294. 

Fertilisation  of  hybrids,  831. 

^^^H                   Endostome,  501. 

Fibrovascular    bun<tles,    79, 

^^^H                     Energy  of  groMtli,  741. 

92.  353,  43i< 

Generations,  Alternation  of 

^^^^B                       Entoinopliilou5,  Bio. 

Ficus,  [i  I,  300, 

303,  431.805.               H 

^^^H                     Epacridex,  567,  581. 

Fig,  300,  518,  537, 

Genetic  spiral,  169,  774^H 

^^H                     Epen,  103. 

Filnment.  427,  473. 

Gentianacear,  580.          ^H 

^^^H                     Eponchynia,  103. 

Filices,  340, 

Genus,  839,  S44.              ^M 

^^^H                     Ephebe,  366. 

Filiform  apparatus,  507. 

Genus-hybrid,  817.           ^| 

^^^H                     Epiitdni,  46  r. 

Fissidcns,  ;i5. 

Geographical  distributioifl 

^^^H                     Epicjiyx, 

Flat  pro-embryo,  318. 

plants,  845.                     M 

^^H                    Epicarp,  518,  537- 

Flexibility  of  intcrnodes,  703. 

Geotropism,  758.             ^M 

^^^B                    Epidernial  tissue,  78,  79. 

Floral  diagram,  534. 

GeraniaceJE,  583,  843.     ^M 

^^^V                     Epidermis,  80,  81,  83,  717. 

Floral  formuiz,  529,  565. 

Germ-cell,  203,  802.              ' 

^^^L^              Epigyuar,  581. 

Floridta',  233. 

Germinal  vesicles,  303,  43a 

^^^^^K             Epigynousj  490. 

Flower,  319,435,  saj,  564. 

507. 
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Germination  of  Phanero- 
gams, 42»j  541,  558,  638, 
651. 

Gesneracex,  580. 

Geutn,  ioi. 

Glands,  110,  113. 

Glandular  hairs,  86,  139. 

Clans,  5j8. 

Gleba,  253. 

GleicheniaccZf  360. 

Globoids,  53. 

Globulariacex,  580. 

Globule,  284. 

Glomerulus,  237. 

Glume,  554, 

Glumiflorar,  554. 

Gnctacex,  460. 

Gnctum,  461. 

Gonidiuiii,  363,  271, 

Goodcniaceae,  581. 

Graminear,  525,  555. 

Grand  curve  of  growth,  737. 

Granulose,  57,  60, 

Graphis,  364. 

Grass,  flower  of,  535. 

Gravitation,  action  ol',  i87j 
690,  758. 

Grossuluriacez,  584. 

Growth,  6ga,  6y5,  712. 

Growth,  directions  of,  182. 

Growth  in  length,  735. 

Growth  in  length  of  the 
root)  134. 

Grox^'th  in  thickness  of  the 

cell- wall,  2  3. 

Growth  in  tliickness  of  the 

stem,  107,  572. 
Growth  of  starch-grains,  58. 
Gniinales,  583. 
.Guard-cells  of  stoinata,  75, 
87. 

mm-passages,  77,  115, 
Gum-resin,  1 16. 
Gultifera:,  582. 
Gymnocarpous  lichens,  268. 
Gymnospcrms,  423,  433, 
Gymno8lachys,  549. 
Gymnostomum,  331. 
Gynzceuin,  426,  488,  41^1. 
Gynandrar,  556, 
Gynobasic  style,  .198. 
Gynophorc,  479. 
GynostL-mium,  479,  796. 

Hicmo<lor.icez,  555. 
Haini,  84,  130,  138. 
Haloragidex,  585. 
Ilaplomycctes,  238. 
Haustoria,  344,  733. 
Head.  284. 
Heat,  Action  of,  647. 
Heat,  Conduction  of,  648. 
Heat,  Production  of,  646. 
Heat,  Radiation  of,  648. 


Heat-expansion,  Coefficients 

of,  649. 
Heating   apparatus  for  the 

microscope,  658. 
Hedera,  76,  859. 
Hedychium,  548. 
Hclianthus,  4>,  63,  69,  133, 

497. 
Hclicoid  cyme,  159,  521. 
Hclicoid  dichotomy,  137. 
Heliotropism,  190,  676,  752. 
Helubiae,  553. 
Helvcllex,  359, 
Heniicyciic,  523,  565. 
Hepaticar,  395, 
Heraclcum,  533. 
Hereditary  characters,  696, 

831,  833. 
Hemi aphrodite,  436. 
Hcmiinium,  198. 
Herpothamnion,  336, 
Hesperideac,  582. 
Hesperidium,  539. 
Hctcrocy^t,  315, 
Hcteroecism,  341,  246. 
Hetcromerous  Lichens,  265. 
Heterosporous     Vascular 

Cryptogams,  559. 
Heterostylism,  809, 
Hieracium,  839. 
Hilum,  540. 

Hippocaiitancx,  567,  583. 
Hippocrate.iceac,  582. 
Hippuridesf,  585. 
Mippuris,  133,  470. 
Humoomcrous  Lichens,  365. 
Hoya,  29,  593. 
Hiimiriacca",  583, 
Humulu^,  III,  115. 
Hyacinthus,  75,  87. 
Hybrid,  817. 
Hybridisation,  8i6. 
Hydnora,  505. 
Hydnorcar,  579, 
Hydnum,  249. 
Hydrangea,  584, 
Hydrillesc,  554. 
Hydrocharidea:,  554. 
llydrodictyeac,  317. 
Hydrodictyon,  217, 
Hydrogen,  630. 
HydropeltidineT,  579. 
Hydrophyliacea;,  380. 
Hyiiieuium,  240. 
H ymcnomycetcs,  349. 
Hymcnophyllaceac,  359. 
Hymenophyllum.  34 1. 
Hypericine*,  58*. 
Hypericum,  476,  524. 
Hyphx,  358. 
Hypodcrma,  80,  83,  105. 
Hypodermal  tissue,  n6. 
Hypodeimia:,  346. 
Hypogynac,  580. 


Hypogynou5,  489. 
Hyponasty  767. 
Hypophysis,  515. 
Hypothecium,  369, 
Hypsophyllary    leaves,    1 9  jj 
519. 

Ice,  Fonnation  of,  635, 

Ilex.  35. 

Imbibition,  71^: 

I  ncombustible  deposits  ia 
cell-wall,  56. 

Indefinite  inflorescence,  520. 

Indchisccnt  fruits,  538,  539, 

Indusium,  356, 

Inferior  ovary,  497. 

Inflorescence,  436,  451,  519, 

Inherited  characters,  832. 

Innovation,  293. 

Insect-agency  in  pollination, 
439,  808. 

Insertion,  167. 

Insertion  of  leaves,  154. 

Integument,  427,  501. 

Intercalary  growth  of  cell- 
wall,  33,  137. 

Intercellular  spaces,  71,  75. 

Intercellular  substance,  70, 

74,   IOI. 

Interfascicular    cambium, 

553»  573. 
Intermediate  tissue,  105, 
Internodes,  135, 
Intemodes,   Elongation    of, 

737. 
Interposed    members,    534, 

568. 
Inline,  53,  485. 
Intrapetiolar  buds,  563. 
Intus>usception,  31,  58,  590. 
Inuline,  63. 
Involiicel,  530. 
Involucre,  473,  520. 
Iridcar,  548,  555, 
Iron,  633. 

Irritability,  776,  781. 
Isatis,  155. 

Isoetes,  161,  401,  403,  407. 
Isocarpar,  5S1, 
Isosporous  Vascular  Crypto* 

gams,  338. 
Isostemonous,  565. 
Ivy,  76.  859. 

asminiaceir,  580. 
uglandez,  565. 
uliflorac,  578. 
uncaceae,  555. 
uncagineac,  549.  554- 
ungermannia,  510. 
ungermanoieac,  306. 
iiiii[)erincar,  460. 
,  uniperus,  447,  45r. 
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INDBX^ 

^^^ 

^^B              Knight's  experiments  on  the 

Lonicera,  566. 

MicTDgonldia^  319.       ,^^^| 

^^^^^          influence    of   gravitation, 

Loranthaceac,  505.  5  H,  557, 

Micropyle.  437,  501.       ^^^^B 

^^^B          763. 

585. 

Microsporangiuin,  39  3 »  39^«^| 

^^^^^^ 

Lunularta,  398. 

Microspore,   335,   396»  4«»f~ 

^^H^             Labiiitjc,  580, 

Lupinus,  53,  641. 

433. 

^^H              Labiatiflorar,  580. 

Lychnis,  47a. 

Mid-rib,  193. 

^^H               Labium,  408. 

Lycogala.  376. 

Mimosa,  694,  793. 

^^H             Lamina,  191.  471.  564. 

LycDpodiaceac,  400. 

Mimoscz,  584. 

^^^1             Lamium, 

Lycopodicx,  416. 

Mineral  substances  in  food 

^^H              Lateral  arrangement,  184. 

Lycopodium,  70,  400,  404, 

of  plants,  63a. 

^^^1             Lateral  plane,  523. 

416. 

Mistletoe,  557.                              , 

^^K              Lateral  roots,  144. 

Lygodium,  197,  360,773. 

Mnium,  isi»  lH*                        ' 

^^H             Lateral  shoots,  153,  x66. 

Lythrarica:,  585. 

Moist  surfaces,   Growth  of 

^^H             Latex, 

roots  in,  764, 

^^m              Lathra-a,  50.  573. 

Macrosporangium,  393,  396. 

Molectilar  forces,  587. 

^^H              Laticiferous  vessels,  74,  109. 

Macrospore,  335,  396,  403, 

Molecular     structure,     de- 

^^^H             Latticed  cells,  101. 

433. 

struction  of,  591. 

^^^H              Lauracez,  566,  579, 

Magnesium,  633. 

Molecules,  588. 

^^H              Leaf,    109,    13J,    136,    161, 

Magnoliaccxi  579. 

Monublcpharidz,  343. 

^H 

Mahonta,  475,  787. 

Monocarpellary,  491. 

^^H             Leaf-blade,  191,  564. 

IVIalaxis,  544. 

Monocarpic,  519. 

^^H              Leaf-forming  axis>  i^t,  151. 

Male  reproductive  cells,  303, 

Monochlamydei,  578. 

^^H              Leaf-<ihcath,  365. 

426,  80a. 

MonoclcDP,  304. 

^^^1              Lcaf-«talk,  191.  564 

MalpighiacCK,  582. 

Monocotyledons,  433,  541. 

^^H              Leaf-tendrils,  194,  775. 

Malvacesr,  583. 

Muna-eiuus,  436,  804. 

^^^H              Leaf- thorns,  194. 

Manglcsia,  478> 

MoncBcbm,  807. 

^^^B             Leaf-trace,  134,  431. 

Manubrium,  384. 

Monopodial      inflorescence, 

^^H              Leaf- veins.  193. 

MaraUia,  361. 

530. 

^^^1             Leaflet, 

Marat tiacex,  361. 

Monopodium,  156. 

^^m             Legume.  538. 

Marchantia,  33,  76,  69,  398, 

Monosymmctrical,  183,  53J. 

^^H              Lcgumin,  643. 

301,  305. 

Monotropa,   194,    557,  6io» 

^^H              Leguminosse^  384^  640. 

Marchanticx,  305. 

643. 

^^H              LejoliBia*  335. 

Marcgraviaceac,  58a. 

Monotropeac,  581, 

^^H              Lemnaccx,  553. 

Marsilea,  140,  163,  384,  388, 

Morea:,  578, 

^^H               LcDtil)ulariacC3c.  581. 

395.  398,  599. 

Mosses,  3^5,  311. 

^^^H              LenticeU,  91. 

Mechanical  laws  of  growth, 

Mother-ccUs  of  pollen,   33, 

^^^H              Lcpidodendron,  410 

693. 

4»4. 

^^^1              Lepidost rebus,  431. 

Mechanical  structure  of  irri- 

Motility,  788. 

^^^B              Lcpto^ium,  365. 

lable  parts,  79a. 

Movement  of  food-materab, 

^^H             Levistlcum,  163. 

Median  plane,  167. 

623. 

^^H              Leyccbteria,  566. 

Medull.iry  rays,  573. 

Movement    of    protoplasm, 

^^H              Librifomi  tissue,  35,  100. 

Medullary  sheath,  463,  574. 

39,376,651,670. 

^^^1               Lichens.  363. 

Megaclinium,  785. 

Movement   of  water,    $9*1 

^^^1              Lichina,  373. 

Melanospoteac,  239. 

632.                                        1 

^^^B              Lichnoerythnne,  686. 

Mclastomaceae,  585, 

Movements  of  gases,  614.      H 

^^H               Lichnoxanthine,  686. 

Mcliace*,  583. 

Mucilage,  conversion  of  tha^| 

^^H               Light,  Action  of,  659,  73a, 

Melobcsiaccr^  64,  234. 

cell-wall  into,  20,  36.          H 

^^1                   784.  790- 

Members,  1 30. 

Mucor,  245.  346.              ^^^H 

^^^B              Light,  Intensity  of,  66j. 

Menispcnnace*,  566,  579, 

Mucorini,  345.                 ^^^H 

^^H              Light,  Refrangibility  of.  666. 

Mericarp,  537,  538- 

Mulberry,  518,  537,        ^|H 

^^H               LignilicatJfMi  of  the  cell-wall, 

Merispore,  341. 

Multilateral  structure,  194.        1 

^^H                             35- 

Meristem,  79. 

Musaceae,  548,  556. 

^^m              Ligiile,  192,  408.  5^7. 

Mescmbryanihemeac,  585. 

Muscari,  154.                            ^m 

^H               Liliaceae,  534,  535. 

Mcsocarp,  518,  537. 

Mnscincx,  39a.                       ^M 

^^H               Liliillonc,  555. 

Mesocarpci,  330. 

Mushroom,  349.                     ^M 

^^H               Limnanthaccx,  583. 

Mesophyll,  19a,  356, 

Mycelium,  339,  349.             ^M 

^^H               Linacea:.  583. 

Mclamorphosis,  631,  835. 

Myxicacex.  585.              ^^^H 

^^H              Loasacesc,  5^2* 

Mctantorphosis    of   organs, 

Myristica,  512.                ^^^H 

^^H               Lobelia,  566. 

128,  185,  194. 

Myri&ticaceK,  579.         ^^^H 

^^H               Lobeliaccjt-,  111,  581. 

Metaplasm,  37,  41. 

MyrsinaccK,  581.            ^^^H 

^^H               Loc-ulicidal  dehiscence,  538. 

Metastasis,  6a6. 

MyrtaccEP,  583.               ^^^H 

^^H              Lodicule,  471. 

Metzgcria,  i3o,  160,  397. 

Myrtiflone,  585.                     ^H 

^^^P              Loganiaccx,  580. 

Micranthx,  554. 

Myxoamofba:,  10,  39.            ^M 

^^H              Lomcntum,  537. 

Microcyst,  377. 

Myxomycetes,  10,  274,         ^M 
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Naiade^e,  504,  553- 

Ortholropous,  437.  501. 

Petiole,  19T,  564,                          ^^M 

Naias.  473,  495i  5*>4. 

Oscillatcria,  215. 

Peziia,  II,  261.                           ^^H 

Nardus,  535. 

Oscillatoriex,  215. 

Phxosporcae,  339.                          ^^H 

Natural  Selection,  831, 

Osmunda,  341. 

Phalloidex,  333.                            ^^H 

Natural  System,  844. 

Osmundacca:,  360. 

Phallus,  254.                                   ^^M 

Nectar,  500. 

Ovary.  439,  466,  488. 

PhaMTaCez,  329.                               ^^H 

Nectary,  430,  500. 

Ovule.  203,  437,  501,  504- 

Phascolus,  24,  ia6, 146,  49a.        ^H 

Negative  heliotropism,  677, 

Oxalidex.  583. 

559-                                            ^H 

756- 

Oxalis,  787,  796, 

Phelloderm,  91.                           ^^M 

Nelumbiaceac,  579. 

Oxygen,  621. 

Phc'tlogen,  90.                                ^^B 

Ncmalicic,  aj?. 

Philadclphe^,  £84.                        ^^M 

Neottia,  194,  620,  693. 

Paleac,  129,  347,  35«,  554- 

Phloem,  94.  100.                           ^^M 

Nepcnlheae,  578. 

Pallisade-tissuc,  465,  657. 

Phloem-layers    of   fibrovas-               1 

Nepenthes,  601, 

Palmacea:.  552,  554, 

cnlar  bundles,  100.                      ^J 

NiduUriex,  351. 

PalmellaceiE,  263. 

Phloem-sheath,  419.                       ^^H 

Nitella,   16,    385.   387,   168, 

Pandanacex,  554. 

Phlomis,  494.                                 ^^M 

289. 

Pandorina,  319. 

Phrrnix,  54  a.                                  ^^M 

Nitrogen,  6ai, 

Panicle,  520. 

Phosphorescence,  646.                 ^^M 

Node,  135. 

Papaver,  571. 

Phosphorus,  633.                            ^H 

Nostoc,  ii5. 

PapaveraceiE,  iii,  571,  579. 

Phcftotoniis,  790.                            ^^M 

Nostocacae,  315,  373. 

Papayaceir,  i  to,  58a. 

Phycocyanine,  ai6,  686,                 ^T^ 

Nostocbinez,  314. 

Papilionaccz,  564. 

Phycocrythrine,     234,    237,                 ] 

Nucleoli,  38,  44. 

Pappus,  471,  540,  841. 

686,                                                ^^J 

Nucleus,  2,  18,  37,  44i  »5a> 

Paraphyscs,  251,  293,  356. 

Pltyooinycetes.  340,  34a.               ^^M 

4a2. 

Parasites.  i94»34i,  557,573, 

Phycopbxinc,  336.                        ^^1 

Nucule,  384,  389, 

630,  643,  844. 

Phycoxanthlnr,     323,     tt6,               | 

Nuphar,  539. 

Parasitism  of  Lichens,  363, 

riHCp.                                            ^J 

Nut,  5j8. 

273- 

cv,5fl}.                     ^M 

Nutation,  766. 

Parastichf,  173. 

^M 

Nutmeg,  51a. 

Paratonic  condition,  677. 

I'ltvllocUdui,  450.                           ^^M 

Nyctagineae,  583. 

Parenchyma,  78,  100. 

Phyllctde.  303,  40!.                           ^^M 

Nymphxacex,  576,  579. 

Parietales,  583. 

PhyllugUi^sum,  407.                        ^^M 

Paris.  T67. 

Phyllotd,  2ti.                                   ^H 

Ochnacear,  583. 

Parnassia,  566,  766. 

Phyllome,  130,  136.                      ^^M 

CEdogoniex,  339. 

Paronychiear,  569,  583. 

PhyllopiHlc.  430.                           ^^H 

CEdogonium,  9,  33,  330. 

Parthenogenesis,  805. 

Phyllophytc.  130.                        ^^M 

CEnothcrcz,  585, 

Passiflora,  776,  780. 

Phyllotaxis,  167,  173,  340.           ^^M 

Oil,  55,  115. 

Passifloracea;,  58a. 

Physarum,  375-                           ^^M 

Olcacea:,  566,  580. 

Pastinaca,  162. 

Physcia,  372,                                ^^H 

Onygenaceac,  356. 

Pccliastrum,  68,  317. 

Phrtelephas,  51a.                          ^^M 

Oogonium,  3,  303,  313,  803. 

Peduncle,  436. 

Phytolacca,  569,  576.                    ^^M 

Oosphere,  203,  312,  803. 

Peltigera.  364. 

Ph)-tolaccaceae,  569,  583.              ^^B 

Oospore,  21 3,  803. 

Perianth,     193,     309,    426, 

Pilcus,  249,  254.                                    1 

Opening     and     closing     of 

469. 

Pilularia,  33,  391,  395,  396,         ^J 

flowers,  798. 

Periblem,  126, 

397'                                              ^H 

Operculum,  330. 

Pcricambium,  144,  353. 

Plne-applc,  537.                              ^H 

Ophioglossacex,  37S. 

Pericarp,  336,  518,  537. 

Pinei,  460.                                             T 

Ophioglosstim,  379,  381. 

Perichaitium,  393,  309,  330. 

Pinus,  35,  31,  70,  79,  89r  "©S,                 J 

Ophrydear,  488. 

Periderm,  81,  90. 

44^1  449>  465*                                 ^^1 

Orchidcz,    4S8,    505,    506, 

Peridium,  339,  351,  253. 

Pipcracta:,  495.  504,  578.             ^H 

536,  556,  814. 

Perigonium,  330, 

Piperinex,  578.                              ^^H 

Orchis,  50a,  536. 

Perigynae,  584, 

Pisum,                                            ^^^ 

Order    of    development    of 

Perigynoxis,  489. 

Pitcher-like  organs,  601.             ^^M 

roots,  145. 

Periodic  movements  of  or- 

Pith. 108,717.                               ^H 

Order  of  succession  of  the 

gans,  782. 

Pitted  vessels,  96.                         ^^H 

parts  of  the  flower,  530. 

Periodicity    of    growth    in 

Pittosporear,  583.                          "^^H 

Organic  centre,  183. 

length,  743. 

Placenta,  437,  488.                      ^^M 

Organic  processes,  695. 

Perisperm,  438,  513. 

Plane  of  insertion,  167.                 ^^M 

Organs  of  plants.  138. 

Peristome,  331. 

Plane  of  symmetry,  183.               ^^^ 

Origin  of  species.  833. 

Perithecium.  256,  358. 

Plantagineac,  566,  580,                          1 

Original  forms  of  plants,  1 38. 

Pcrnuneut  tisiiue,  79. 

Plasmodium,    10,     39,    375,          ^J 

Orobanche,  194,  341,  557- 

Peronosporeat,  344. 

^^fl 

Orobanchex,  580. 

Pertusaria,  364,  271. 

Platanacear,  s76*                            ^^M 

Orthostichy,  167. 

Petal,  470. 

Platycenum,  347.                        ^^^H 

^^85^^^^^ 

1 

^K^TNTiEX, 

^^^1 

^^H            Plerome,  137. 

Prolificalion,  436,  439, 

Rheum,  496,  507.           ^^H 

^^B            Pletirocarpous  Mosses, 

319. 

Promycclmm,  239, 

Rhizanthcz,  579.             ^^^| 

^^H            Plumbagincie,  581. 

Prosenchyma,  78. 

Rhizine,  264.                    ^^^| 

^H           Plumule,  518. 

Prolandrous,  813, 

Rhizocarpes,  383.           ^^H 

^^1            PodocarpeXf  460. 

Proteaccae,  5S4. 

Rhizoid,  jti,  3S2,  317.         V 

^^B            Podocarpus,  450. 

Proteine-grains,  51. 

Rhizome*  196.                        H 

^^H            Podophyllum,  570. 

Proten,  103. 

Rhizophore,  147.  41 1.            ■ 

^^M            Podostcmonex,  585. 

Protenchyma,  loj. 

RUizopus,  245.                   ^^^ 

^^H            Point  of  insertion,  167. 

Prothallium,  305,  355,  433. 

Rhodoracez,  sSr.            ^^H 

^H           Polarized  light,  58S. 

Protogynoiis,  8r3. 

Rhus,  567.                         ^^^1 

^^m           Polcmoniacea!,  580. 

Protomyce^,  355. 

Rhodospermine,  51.         ^^H 

^^H           Pollen,  Formation  of,  r. 

h^Sf 

Protoncma,  205,  311,  341. 

Ribes,  91.                           ^H 

^H 

Protoplasm,  3,  37. 

Riccia,  304. 

^^M           Pollen -grain,   33;   303, 

423» 

Prototaxites,  336, 

Ricciea:,  304. 

^H          436, 43J,  449, 485. 

Pscudaxis,  157,  159, 

Ricintis.  95, 97. 108, 16 1 ,  476, 

^^1            Pollen-sac,  436,440, 446. 

,48a. 

Pseudocarp,  aoi,  518. 

558.  658. 

^^B           Pollen-tube,  33, 430, 485 

.509. 

Pscudopodia,  318,  339. 

Rivuliiria,  215. 

^^H            Pollination,  439. 

Psilotum,  406,  411. 

Rivulariex,  215. 

^^M           PoUinium,  488. 

Psoralca,  113. 

Roccella.  272. 

^^H           Pollinodiutn,  358. 

Pteris,  24,  37,  28,  50,35.921 

Root,  129,  140. 

^H            PoIycaiTw:,  554,  579. 

96.  >05.  "3,  196,  343,  345t 

Root-cap,  133,  127,  140. 

^^m            Polycarpcllary,  493. 

547,  348,  ISO,  354. 

Root-hairs,  1 39. 

^H            Polycarpic,  519. 

Puccinia,  346. 

Roni-pressure,  600,  609. 

^^H            Polyembryony,  459. 

Pulvjnus.  783,  786, 

Root-sheath,  143.              ^^H 

^H           Polygala,  535. 

Punctum  vegelationis,  117. 

Root-system,  142.             ^^H 

^^m           Polyg.ilaccz,  58a. 

Pycnidium,  356,  371, 

Roots,  Branching  of,  160. 

^^B           Polygamous,  467,  B07. 

Pyrcnomycetes,  256, 

Roots,  Growth  of,  124,  740. 

^^m           Polygonatum,  165,  542. 

Pyrola,  493,  557. 

Rosa,  3  00. 

^H             Polygonaccar,  495.  5«5. 

Pyrolaceac,  581. 

Rosacea:,  584. 

^H            Polypodiacex,  341,  360. 

Py&idium,  538. 

Rose-hip,  3or,  537. 

^H            Polypodiex,  361. 

Rosiflonr,  584. 

^^1            Polysymmetrical,  183,  533. 

Quercus,  S59- 

Rotation  of  protoplasm,  39, 

^H            Potytrichum,  333. 

43- 

^^M           Pomeaf,  584. 

Raceme.  530. 

Rubiaceae,  566,  58 1. 

^^H           Pontadcriacca!,  555. 

Riicemose  branching,  158. 

Rutacesr,  583. 

^^m            Pore-capsule,  539. 

Racemose  inflorescence,  5  20. 

Rutejc,  583.                    ^_ 

^H            Porpbyrex,  337. 

Radicle.  518,  558, 

^H 

^^m           Portutacacear,  583. 

Radula,  309. 

Sabal,  169.                   ^^^H 

^^m            Posterior,  533. 

Rafflesiacea:,  557,  579. 

Sabina,  451.                      ^^^|' 

^H            Putamoi;eton.  $48. 

Ramondiex,  580. 

Saccharomyces,  254.         ^^H| 

^H*           PoUmogctonear,  554. 

Ranunculaceae,  567,  579. 

Sagittaria,  73.                    ^^H 

^^M            Potassium,  63a. 

Raphe,  437.  sot. 

Salicincx,  583.                   ^^H 

^^H            Potato,  59. 

Raphides,  65,  i  la. 

Salisburia,  446.                  ^^^m 

^H            Pre««ure,     Effect      of, 

on 

Reaumuriacez,  583. 

■■1 

^H                 growth,  739. 

Receptacle,    339,    349.  436, 

Salvinia,  170,  384,  j86,  3^^| 

^H            Prickle,  85. 

489. 

390.  39',  394-                       ■ 

^^H            Primary  cortex,  ^74. 

Receptive  spot,  344. 

Samara,  538.                              ■ 

^^H           Primary  meristcni,  79, 

ri7. 

Reciprocal  hybrids,  818. 

Sambucus,  573.                          H 

^^B            Primary  root,  142,  144. 

Refningibility,     Action     of 

Samydacer,  58  2.               ^^B 

^H           Primar)'  tissue,  78. 

rays  of  different,  666. 

Sangui&orbez,  585.            ^^H 

^^H            Primary  wood,  374. 

Regular  flowers,  5  3  3. 

?antalaeex,  503,  385.        ^^H 

^^H            Priniine,  501. 

Rejuvenescence  of  the  cell,  8. 

Santalum,  307.                   ^^H 

^^H            Primordial  cell,  5. 

Reproductive  cells,  303,  426, 

Sap,  63.                               ^1 

^^H           Primordial  epidermis,  1 

36. 

803. 

Sap-conducting  InlercflluUr 

^^H           Primordial  utricle,  42. 

Reseda,  t66. 

passages,  76,  115,  464. 

^H           Primulacear,  495,  531, 

568, 

RcsedaccK,  583. 

Sap-vesiclcs,  42. 

^m 

Reserve-materials,  627. 

Sapindacex,  5751  58>. 

^^M           Primulinez,  581. 

Resin-p.issages.  77,  115.  465. 

Sapotacez,  581. 

^^H           Procambium,  93. 

Respiration,  644. 

Saprolegniez,  342,  805, 

^H           Products  oH  degradation 

i»48. 

Restiacex,  555. 

Saprophytes.  194,  543,  557,. 

^H 

Retardation    of  growth   by 

573,630,643,844. 

^^B            Pro-embryo,  305,  379, 

3M, 

light,  675,  754. 

Sarcocarp,  537. 

^Hf                432*  434f  458.  SM* 

Revolving  nutation.  766. 

Sauniresc,  578. 

^H            Pro-cmbryonic  branch, 

382. 

Rhamnacex,  582. 

Saxifraga,  492.                  ^h 
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^^^fl 

^P  Saxifragacec,  566,  5B4. 

Silicon,  623, 

Starch,  6,  57,  635,  669.             ^H 

*        Saxifragincat,  584. 

Siliqua,  538. 

Starch-cellulose,  57.                   ^^1 

Scalariform  vessels,   27,  98, 

Siniarubex,  583, 

Stem,  130,  136,  575-                     ^H 

355. 

Simultaneous  whorls,  s66. 

Stem-tendrils,  196,  775.             ^^H 

Scale-leaves,  193, 

Siphonex,  333. 

Stephanosphxra,  218.                 ^^H 

Schizacaccx,  341,  360. 

Skeleton  of  cell-wall,  57. 

Stcrculia,  478.                             ^^1 

Schizanclrea:,  579. 

Skeleton  of  starch-grain,  60, 

Stcrculiaccz,  583.                       ^^H 

Schizocarp.  537,  538. 

589. 

Stcrigma,  257,  371.                    ^H 

SchizomyccteSj  214. 

Skin  of  protoplasm,  38,  41. 
Sleep  of  plants,  799. 

Sticta,  264.                                  ^^H 

Schizosporear,  214. 

SLigeoclunium,  4,  8.                   ^^H 

Schultz*s  solution,  67. 

Sodium,  633. 

Stigma,  439.  488,  499-                ^H 

Schwendener's      Lichen* 

Soft  l>ast,  loi. 

Sligmaria,  43i>                          ^^| 

theory,  362. 

Solanacex,  198,  522,  580. 

Stigtnatic  cells,  293,  323.           ^^1 

J        Scirpus,  548. 

Solitary  arrangement,  167. 

Stipule,  193,  281,  564.               ^^H 

^K  Scitaminex,  555. 

Solorina,  271. 

Stolon,  196.                               ^^H 

^B   Scleranthea*,  583. 

Solubility  of  starch-grains,6 1 . 

Stomata,  75,  86,  603.                  ^^| 

^M   Scleranthus,  569. 

Sorby's  researches  on  chlo- 

Stone-fruit,  104,  106,  539.               1 

^P  Sderenchyma,  35,  104,  jo6. 

ropliyll,  684. 

Stratification    of    the    cell-           J 

^    Sderotiuni,  239,  259,  277. 

Soredial  branch,  266. 

wall,  20,  39.                         ^^m 

Sculecile,  362. 

Soredium,  271. 

Stratiotex,  554.                          ^^H 

^m    Scorpioid  cyme,  160,  532. 

Sorus,  356. 

Strawberry.  518,  536,                ^^S 

^m   ScorpioiJ  dicholomy,  157. 

Spadiciflorx,  554. 

Streaming  of  protoplasm,  38,            1 

^*   Scorzonera,  iii. 

Spadix,  530. 

42-                                                   1 

Scrophularia,  99. 

Spathe,  473. 

Strialion    of   the   cell-wall,           J 

Scrophulariaccx,  580. 

Special  molher-ccUs,  33,  88, 

30,  39.                                   _^J 

Sculellum,  144,  541. 

485. 

Stroma,  356.                               ^^H 

Scutitbrm  leaf,  389. 

Species,  829,  844. 

Stropbiole.  540.                          ^^H 

Secondary  cortex,  573. 

Species,  Origin  of,  82a. 

Struggle  for  existence,  831.             1 

1          Secondary  products  of  me- 

Species-hybrid, 817. 

Strychnacex,  580.                      ^J 

tastasis,  6i8. 

Spectrum  of  chlorophyll,  678. 

Style,  488,  498.                          ^H 

Secondar>*  roots,  14  a. 

Sperm-cell.  203,  802. 

Stylidiex,  581.                            ^H 

Secondar)'  wood,  574. 

Spermogonium,  346,356,371, 

Stylobpore,  354,  256.                 ^^H 

Secundinc,  501. 

Spermatia,  340,  346,  356. 

Stypocaulon,  118.                       ^^B 

;          Seed,  423,432.  518,  540. 

Spermatozoid,  10,  303,  213, 

Styracacex,  581.                          ^^ 

Segmentation  of  the  apical 

803. 

Subepidermal  tissue,  80,  105,            1 

cell,  118. 

Sphacelia,  259. 

Subbymenial  layer,  369.                    1 

Sclaginea:,  580. 

Sphxroplea,  23  J. 

Successive  whorls,  166,  170.             | 

1          SelagincUa,  47.  78,  104,403, 

Sphagnacex,  536. 

Sulphur,  623.                              ^^J 

405.   409.   4»o#   4M.   4I5< 

Sphagnum,  336, 327, 338,  J'9- 

Superficial  glands.  1 1 4.              ^^| 

416.  417,  419. 

Sphc re-crystals,  63,  65. 

Superior  ovary.  491.                  ^l| 

Selaginellex,  416. 

Spieular  cells,  66. 

Surface-growth  of  the  cell             ■ 

■^    Sensitiveness,  651,  776,  781. 

Spike,  520, 

wall,  31.                                       1 

H   SepaU  470. 

Spine,  197. 

Superposed   members,   168,           1 

^M    Scpticidal  dehbcence,  538. 

Spirxew,  585. 

534,  568.                                      1 

^M    Septifragal  dehiscence,  5  58 , 

Spiral  arrangement,  169. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest,  843.              1 

^H    Scrpentariex,  578. 

Spiral  flowers,  533,  531. 

Suspensor,  405,  424,  513.            ^J 

■    Seta,  394,  334,  330,  471. 

Spiral  theory  of  phyllotaxis, 

Swarmspore,  5,  39,  211.             ^^| 

H    Sexual  affinity,  818. 

180. 

Swartziex,  584.                             ^^| 

^^     Sexual  generation,  205,  335, 

Spiral  vessels,  23,  97. 

Swelling,  36,  698.                                ^ 

400,  432,  805. 

Spirogyra,  9,  10,  17,  320. 

Swelling  of  starch-grains,  61,             jl 

^m    Sexual  reproduction,  Pheno- 

Splitting  of  the  cell- wall,  71. 

592.                                                 1 

H        nomcna  of,  801. 

Spontaneous  periodic  move- 

Swimming   of   swarmspores            J 

^    Sexual    reproductive    cells, 

menU,  784,  8or. 

and  sjiennatozoids,  39.                  1 

1               30J.  496^802. 

Sporangium,  129,  252,  356. 

Symmetrical,  183,  469,  533.              1 

Sheath-teeih,  370. 

Spore,  303,  340. 

Sympctalx^  580.                           ^^J 

Shells,  Formation  of,  in  the 

Spores,  Mode  of  formation 

Sympetalous,  301,  471.              ^^B 

cell-wall,  33. 

of,  14. 

Symphoricarpus,  566.                ^^H 

1         Shield,  2S4. 

Sporidia,  348. 

Symphyllous,  471.                               1 

^^     Shoot,  136,  J  94. 

Sporocarp,  393. 

Sympodialinflorescence,5ai.      ^J 

^^  Sieve-cells,  2^, 

Sporogonium,  392,  334,  338. 

Sympodium,  157,  159.               ^^1 

^V  Sicve-di^cs,  25,  loi. 

Spur,  500. 

Synandrx,  581.                          ^^H 

^V   Sicve-tiit>C5,  101,  418. 

Stamen,  426,  473. 

Syncarp,  537.                             ^^| 

^m    SigilUria,  430. 

Staminode,  479, 

Synscpaious,  201,  471.                ^^H 

^B    Silcnex,  583. 

Staphylcacca:,  582. 

System,  Natural,  844.               ^H 
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Taccacew,  555. 
Tamariscincx,  583. 
Tap-root,  561. 
Tar^oncar,  306. 
Tasmcx,  460, 
Taxadincic,  460. 
Taxodium,  446. 
Taxus,  447,  450,  455. 
Teeth,  3^1,  334. 
Tcleulosporc,  348. 
Temperature,  Action  of,  591, 

651.  748,  7«4.  789- 
Temperature,    Dependence 

of  vegetation  on,  647. 
Temperature,  Limits  of,  6  5 1 . 
Tendril,  194,  196,  766,  775. 
Tension  ol  tissues,  708,  7 1 3. 
Terebinthacex,  116,  582. 
Tcrebinthineac,  582. 
Terminal  bninching,  155, 
Ternstrbmiacea?,  582, 
Testa,  431,  437|  513. 
Tetracyclx,  580, 
Teiragoniex,  585, 
Tetraphis,  319. 
Tetraspore,  334. 
Thalloid  Hepat'icap,  296. 
Thallomc,  130,  137. 
Thallophytes,  130,  207. 
Thallus,  1 30, 
Theca,  394,  334. 
Theory  of  descent,  843. 
Thickening-ring,    107,   109, 

575- 
Th  read -indicator,  747. 
Thuja,  449. 
Thujopsidx,  460. 
Thunbergia,  54. 
Thymelaraceac,  584. 
Thymelaeinear,  384. 
Tiliacesc,  569,  585, 
Tissues,  Forms  and  Systems 

of,  77,  43'- 

Tissucs,  Morphology  off  68. 

Torsion,  770. 

Torus,  436,  489, 

TraUccuI*.  413. 

TrachcKlcs,  73,  98, 

Traction,  Action  of,  on 
growih,  729. 

Trama,  ajo. 

Transfusion-tissue,  466. 

Transpiration,  602. 

I'ransport  of  assimilated  sub- 
stances, 634. 

Trapa,  5x7.  557- 

Traiibe's  artificial  cells,  594, 

Tree-ferns,  355. 

Trcmcllini,  349. 

Trichia,  375. 


Trichogyne,  313,  335. 
Trichornanes,  341. 
Trichome,  139,  138,  556, 
Trichophore,  213,  336. 
Tricoccac,  583. 
Triglochin,  549. 
Tropzolacex,  583. 
Troparolum,  14,  776, 
Tube  connecteur,  357, 
Tuber,  196,  355. 
Tuberaceae,  355. 
Tnbiflorap,  5  Ho. 
Tulipa,  657. 
Tijilen,  37. 
Turgidity,  700,  708. 
Turneraceac,  sSs. 
Twining  of  climbing  plants, 

773- 
Twining  of  tendrils,  775. 
Twining  stems,  197,77a. 
Type.  842- 
Typha,  473,  495- 
Typhacex,  504.  555. 

Udotea,  336. 

Ulmacex,  578. 

Uivacea",  331. 

Umbel,  520. 

Umbel,  Cymose,  158. 

Umbellifenr,  584. 

UmbeUiflorx,  584. 

Unequal  growth,  765. 

Unguis,  471. 

Unicellular  plants,  77,  309, 

615. 
Unilateral  cicinal  cyme,  532. 
Unilateral  hclicoidcyme,  531. 
Urcdincz,  346. 
Uredo,  348. 
Urn,  394,  334. 
Urticacear,  im,  578* 
Urticcae,  578. 
Urticinca*,  578. 
Usnea,  364,  266,  97s. 

Vacciniaceic,  581. 
Vacuoti,  38,  41. 
Vaginula,  309,  334. 
Valeriana,  566. 
Valeri.tnaceac,  566,  581. 
Vallisncria,  664,  689. 
Vallisncrieff,  554. 
Variation,  696. 
Variation  of  faybridsj  Bao. 
Variety,  825. 
Variety-hybrid,  817. 
Vasa  propria,  10 1. 
Vascular  bnndle-sheath,  355, 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  355. 
Vascular   portion    of   fibro- 
voscular  bundle,  98. 


Vaucheria,  41,  23}^  *^4%  93< 

Vegetable  ivory,  sta. 
Vegetative  cone,  117. 

Velum,  249,  408. 

Venation,  103,  19a,  547*  5*4- 

Verben.iceac,  5S0. 

Verticillate  flowers,  533. 

Vesicular  vessels,  uo. 

Vessels,  98. 

Vicia,  558. 

Viola,  499,  511.  814. 

Violacesc.  583. 

Virginian  creeper,  781,  Sjp. 

Viscum,  506,  557, 

Vitis,  563.  7S0. 

Volvociner,  217. 

Volvox,  319. 

Wating     and     slccpini;    o^ 

plants,  786. 
Water,  Ascent  of,  frocn  tlie 

root,  608. 
M''aler,  Currents  oC  in  the 

wood,  603. 
"Water,  Exudation  of,  fifto. 
Water  of  cr>'stallisatioci.  3*. 
Water  of  organis^iiion,   )i, 

67. 
Water,  Movements  of^  598. 

65i. 
Watsonia,  507. 
Wax,  84. 
Welwitschia,  461. 
Wendungszellen,  a86,  389. 
Whorl,  149,  166. 
Whorl,  Spurious,  249. 
Wood,  98,  574,  7T7. 

Xanlhophyll,  685, 
XantlioxylaceJT,  583, 
Xylcm,  94.  7«7« 
Xvlem-portion  of  Bbrovas- 

ciilar  bundle,  98. 
Xyridcx,  555. 

Yeast-fungi,  354. 
Yucca,  553. 

Zamia,  437- 

Zca,  42.61.  7'5  94.  I33ff  Mil 

145.  M4.  »47.  827. 
Ziiigiberacex,  548,  556. 
Z  oosporangium,  13. 
Zoospore,  13,  an. 
Zygnema,  46.. 
Zygnemc*,  a  20, 
Zygomorphic,  183,  533* 
Zygi»p?iyllaccar,  58J. 
Zygospore,  10,211,330,  345, 
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